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SS.OO  a  Year 


This  pretty  little  house 
stands  at  2020  Chamber- 
lain Avenue,  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  where  in  1924 
it  was  presented  as  the 
year's  model  electric  home. 


It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  this  demonstration 
of  what  electricity  can 
do  in  the  modern  home 
was  made  by  the  General 
Electric  Company — the 
same  company  that  has 
made  such  immense  con- 
tributions to  the  use  of 
electricity  by  the  rail- 
roads, by  big  steel  mills, 
and  by  every  other 
branch  of  modern  indus- 
try. 


The  Wonder  Home 


Do  you  want  ice?  .  Electricity  will 
make  it.  Are  you  hungry?;  CoOkyour 
eggs  on  the  breakfast  table.  Do  you 
want  heat,  light  or  power?  -They 
come  in  every  room  at  the  touch  of 
your  finger. 


Wonderful  as  these  things  have 
been,  and  are,  progress  in  electric 
development  is  continuous.  Scientists 
never  lose  interest  in  improving  their 
homes — and  yours.  •• 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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Money's  Red  Flag 
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1HEY — thousands  of  men  and  women 
— have  precious  dollars  saved  through 
years  of  self-denial  and  courage. 

Once  they  get  the  notion  that  their  dollars 
can  be  doubled  or  trebled  in  a  short  time, 
through  speculation  or  luck,  nothing  but  the 
loss  of  all  or  part  of  their  treasure  brings  them 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  perils  of  in- 
vestment. They  need  the  danger  signal — 
money's  red  flag  of  warning — the  danger 
signal  of  unwarranted  risk. 


To  the  office  of  a  big  insurance 
company  come  pathetic  stories  of 
money  lost  in  speculation  and  un' 
wise  investments.  Dismayed  men 
and  women,  when  it  is  too  late, 
tell  their  experiences  of  funds  pro' 
vided  by  life  insurance  or  saved 
by  thrift,  lost  in  wild-cat  schemes 
promising  great  returns,  sunk  in 
"sure  thing"  tips  from  well-mean' 
ing  friends  ana  relatives,  or  frit- 
tered  away  in  stock  speculation. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  hardest 
blows  often  fall  on  those  least  able 
to  bear  them — on  men  past  the 
age  of  self'support,  on  women 
with  no  business  experience,  on 
young  people  trying  to  get  a  start 
in  the  world. 

The  Eternal  Temptation 

Over  and  over  again  one  hears, 
"Surely  there  must  be  some  way 
that  I  can  get  more  than  6%  on 
my  money  with  safety.  I  am  prom' 
ised — practically  guaranteed-— 
that  a  certain  stock  will  pay  10% 
or  more  and  probably  double  in 
value.  Only  a  few  people  know 
about  this.  A  friend  has  just  told 
me  and  says  I  must  act  quickly 
or  lose  the  chance.  Shall  I  invest?" 
The  answer,  in  most  cases,  is 


DOLLAR  PIRATES! 

"The  first  thing  to  do,  Blackie,  is  to  look  at  the  map 
and  pick  out  a  town  where  smart  people  have 
money  in  banks.  Somewhere  in  this  big  United 
States  people  have  been  saving  up  coin  tor  Years, 
just  waiting  for  us  to  come  and  get  it." 

So  said  }.  Rufus  (Get-Rich-Quick)  Wallingford, 
smiling  and  engaging  character  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  George  Randolph  Chester.  So  true  to  life — his 
counterparts  are  to  be  found  the  world  over.  Bold 
in  the  open  and  cunning  behind  cover,  they  plunder 
alike  the  simple,  the  greedy,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

According  to  Postmaster  General  New,  the  people 
of  this  country  are  robbed  by  dollar  pirates  of  more 
than  $1,OOO,OOO,OOO  a  year  in  mail-fraud  schemes 
alone !  How  much  more  is  lost  through  other 
frauds  cannot  be  estimated. 

Don't  let  a  Wallingford  get  your  savings ! 


"NO — that  is  not  an  investment, 
it  is  a  speculation." 

The  dollar  pirates  point  to  a  few 
fabulously  wealthy  men  and  tell 
you  that  these  men  took  chances. 
But  they  say  nothing  about  the 
brains  and  the  hard  work  which 
these  men  pu^in,  along  with  their 
money.  The  victim  listens,  be- 
lieves,  plunges — and  loses. 

Records  show  that  in  all  lines  of 
business,  good,  bad  and  indiffer' 
ent,  large  and  small,  the  majority 
of  new  enterprises  fail.  And  in 
the  purely  speculative,  big'prom' 
ise  ventures  the  losses  are  appal' 
ling- 


There  is  a  definite  danger  line 
in  investing  money,  and  that  line 
is  located  today  at  about  6%. 
This  does  not  mean  that  every' 
thing  below  6%  is  sound,  nor  that 
everything  above  is  speculative, 
but — Money's  Red  Flag  of  warn' 
ing  appears  at  this  level.  Beware 
of  the  untried,  unseasoned  offer' 
ings.  Remember — "the  higher 
the  rate  the  greater  the  risk." 
Remember  also  that  those  who 
have  but  little  money  to  invest 
are  the  ones  who  can  least  afford 
to  take  chances. 

Investing  is  a  Profession 

Investing  money  is  a  highly  spe' 
cialized  profession  based  on  a 
wide  knowledge  and  constant 
study  of  many  lines  of  business. 
None  but  experts  know  the  com' 
parative  and  ever  changing  values 
of  various  investments.  Safe  in- 
vestments  cannot  be  made  on 
memory  of  past  values. 

Go  to  a  bank  and  ask  to  be  di' 

rected  to  the  best  man  to  advise 

you  about  investment.  You  will 

find  yourself  welcome 

in  the  best  bank  in 

your  community,  even 

though  you  have  only 

a    small    amount  to 

invest.    The  banker 

of  today  will  try  to 

protect   you  against 

fraudulent     invest' 

ments  because  general 

prosperity,  which  in' 

eludes    yours,   helps 

the  bank'sprosperity. 


The  United  States  Government  is  trying 
to  put  out  of  business  and  put  in  jail  all 
investment  crooks  and  especially  those 
who  prey  upon  persons  of  small  means— 
who  can  least  afford  to  lose  their  money* 
Whenever  you  receive  circulars  or  pamph- 
lets or  letters  offering  to  make  you  rich 
over  night,  turn  them  over  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  so  that  the  Government 
may  investigate  and.  if  necessary,  prosecute. 
Better  Business  Bureaus  of  various  cities, 


bankers  associations,  national  associations 
of  manufacturers  and  other  groups  are 
issuing  warnings  against  fake  stock  pro- 
moters. Many  organizations  are  join- 
ing hands  to  prevent  the  stealing  of 
billions  of  dollars  by  these  financial 
tricksters. 

Many  of  the  foremost  manufacturing 
plants  are  trying  to  protect  their  workers 
by  issuing  warnings  in  pay  envelopes  and 
on  Bulletin  Boards.  Suggestions  for 


notices  will  be  mailed  on  request  to  in- 
terested executives. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany  will  neither  criticize  nor  advise  as  to 
any  particular  investment  but  will  be 

?'ad  to  mail  free  a  booklet,  "How  to  Invest 
our  Money"  dealing  with  the  general 
problem  of  investing  which  may  aid  you 
to  avoid  financial  pitfalls.     Send  for  it. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 
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New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniii n 


A  Course  in 


Medical  Social  Service 


begins  October  1st  and  March  1st 


IIIIIIIUNINNIlllinilllillllllllL 


For  particulars  write  to 

THE  DEAN,  300  East  Twentieth  Street 
New  York  City 


HHE    School's    training   is    planned 
-*-    to    develop    leaders    qualified    by 
study  and   actual   experien^.  to    cope 
with  problems  in  the  ma|oj-  fields  of 
social  work.  1?  "i?  "8?  A  complete 
Announcement    of   Courses 
will  J^e  sent  upon 
request. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty  -Second  Street 
New  Vorlt 


Mind  in  the  Making 

Now  One  Dollar 


At  last — a  popular  $i  edition  of 
James  Harvey  Robinson's  "Mind 
in  the  Making,"  printed  from  the 
original  plates,  cloth  bound.  This 
is  the  book— 

— that  reads  like  a  novel 

— that  sold  100,000  copies  of  the  original 
edition  at  $2.50 

— that  stood  unchallenged  for  months  as 
the  best  seller  among  non-fiction 

— that  is  known  the  country  over  as  the 
most  thought-provoking  book  in 
three  years 

— that  leaves  the  reader  tingling  with  a 
desire  to  stretch  his  mind  and  his 
imagination  to  a  point  where  he 
may  join  Professor  Robinson  in  a 
fine  high  citizenship  of  the  mind 

— that  H.  G.  Wells  found  "marking  a 
new  and  characteristic  American 
initiative  in  the  world's  thought 
and  methods." 

The  publishers  announce  there 
will  be  only  one  printing,  based 
on  advance  orders.  When  that  is 
gone,  there's  an  end  of  it.  Buy 
now  for  yourself,  for  your  friends, 
for  Christmas  gifts. 

The  Survey  Associates  Edition  is 
promised  us  for  mailing  on  Octo- 
ber 20.  Send  your  order  now  for 
shipment  on  publication  day. 


Survey  Associates 

112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City 

I    enclose    $ for copies    of    the    new    edition    of 

Robinson's  "Mind  in  the  Making"  at  $i  each,  to  be  mailed  to  me 
on    publication    day. 


Name     . . 

Address 
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A  Challenge  to 
See  It  Through 

Statistical  charts,  studies  and  surveys  show  con- 
clusively that  a  marked  decrease  in  the  social  evils 
attributed  to  drink,  followed  immediately  the  advent 
of  Constitutional  Prohibition. 

There  was  a  sudden  and  unmistakable  decline  in 
drink-made  poverty,  disease,  neglect  and  crime,  with 
a  corresponding  upward  trend  in  living  conditions, 
as  reflected  in  public  health  and  welfare. 

The  apparent  reversal  of  some  at  these  condi- 
tions, noted  in  recent  statistical  reports  emphasizes 
that: 

(1)  The    illegal    liquor    traffic    has    intensified 
its  organization  and  set  in  motion  a  far-reaching 
plan  to  encourage  law  violation  and  rob  the  people 
of  the  benefits  of  the  prohibition  law. 

(2)  Political    corruption,    as    manifest    in    the 
spoils    system,    in   indifference    and   lack    of    sym- 
pathy— or  worse —  of  many  high  officials,  is  re- 
sponsible for  lax  enforcement. 

(3)  The  church  constituency  and  social  agencies 
which   were   chiefly    responsible    for   securing   the 
Eighteenth   Amendment   have   become   over-confi- 
dent, or  indifferent  to  the  completion  of  their  great 
task  of  redeeming  mankind  from  the  age-old  evil  of 
alcoholism,  while  the  wet  organizations  are  increas- 
ingly active  in  carrying  out  their  plans. 

The  Cure 

The  cure  lies  not  in  any  concession,  but  in  a  re- 
newed constructive  effort  on  the  part  of  all  workers 
for  humanity.  The  social  conscience  of  the.  people 
must  be  re-awakened  and  the  militant  spirit  of  the 
churches  re-aroused.  Men  and  women  must  im- 
press upon  those  officials  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  that  they  insist  upon  honest  com- 
pliance with  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  law  supporting  it. 

Education  Imperative 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  impressed  with  the 
imperative  need  of  a  great  campaign  of  education 
which  will  convince  multiplied  thousands  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  prohibition  policy,  and  the  duty  of 
every  good  citizen  to  obey  the  law. 

Your  help  is  needed  to  hold  and  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  i8th  Amendment  and  to  bring  about 
a  real  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Will  you  write 
to  us  as  a  pledge  of  interest  and  fellowship  in  this 
great  movement? 


Name   

Street  Address 
City  and  State. 


ARTHUR  J.  DAVIS, 
State  Superintendent, 

Anti-Saloon  League  of  New  York, 
370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

NEWS  is  News— North,  East,  West,  South;  but  so 
swiftly  do  the  headlines  click  into  place,  day  after 
day,  in  a  newspaper  office,  that  editors  and  readers  alike 
are  only  partly  conscious  of  the  way  in  which  the  spot- 
light of  the  front  page  swings  from  one  realm  of  public 
concern  to  another,  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  another. 
And  news  is  not  merely  what  happens  abroad,  but  what 
people  are  interested  in  at  home. 

A  magazine  is  much  less  delicate  an  instrument;  it 
plans  in  advance  and  responds  swiftly  to  only  the  more 
sweeping  shifts  in  public  concern.  Therefore  it  registers 
these  more  emphatically;  they  stand  out;  especially  in  a 
journal  of  social  interpretation  like  Survey  Graphic, 
which  sets  out  as  one  of  its  liveliest  educational  purposes 
to  discover  what  lies  behind  the  newspaper  headlines. 

Such  a  shift  is  registered  in  this,  the  first  number  of  our 
new  volume.  At  the  eleventh  hour  articles  announced  are 
deferred  and  right  of  way  given  to  observers  who  throw 
a  shaft  of  light  on  the  social  forces  at  work  in  China. 

FEW  Americans  have  had  such  a  coign  of  vantage  for 
observation  as  Professor  Burgess  (p.  7)  in  his  pioneer- 
ing educational  and  social  work  at  Princeton-in-Peking.  Back 
in  1917  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  The  Survey  on 
The  Social  Challenge  of  China  in  which  he  forecast 
developments  which  have  now  become  history.  The  title 
he  placed  on  his  present  manuscript  was  A  New  Na- 
tional Consciousness  in  Old  China.  But  as  you  read  on, 
it  is  the  yeasty  impact  of  this  consciousness  upon  the 
Christian  forces  in  China,  native  and  foreign  alike, 
which  becomes  his  main  theme.  That  the  situation  is  one 
of  hope  as  well  as  stress  is  due  to  men  and  women  who 
like  Professor  Burgess  himself — there  has  been  a  mounting 
company  of  them — have  brought  a  plastic  outlook  and  a 
social  content  into  the  new  work  in  this  old  mission  field. 

MORE  than  two  years  ago  Vera  Kelsey  brought  back 
to  her  home  in  the  Dakotas  the  chapters  of  a  book 
on  the  life  and  labor  of  China.    As  confidential  secretary 
to    the    general    manager    of    the    China    General    Edison 
Company   of    Shanghai,    she    had    had    unusual    access    to 
Us,    workrooms,    offices    and    the    other    centers    of    the 


spreading  factory  system.  She  had  investigated  these 
things  in  contributing  a  series  of  articles  to  the  North 
China  Daily  News.  In  her  book  she  interpreted  as  never 
before  the  industrial  revolution  in  terms  of  the  Orient 
and  the  zoth  century.  Certain  chapters  of  it  have  been 
published  in  Asia.  In  this  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  she 
gives  the  life  of  the  mills  as  she  found  it  (p.  n)  ;  in  the 
December  Graphic  she  will  interpret  the  human  recoil 
which  takes  form  in  the  new  labor  movement. 

HOW  the  American  business  man's  psychology — not 
in  the  minds  of  the  operators  but  in  that  of  the 
mine  workers — is  giving  an  altogther  new  cast  to  the 
strike  in  the  anthracite  fields,  is  the  arresting  discovery 
of  Robert  W.  Bruere,  industrial  editor  of  The  Survey 
(p.  16).  Perhaps  that's  why  there's  been  so  little  about 
the  strike  in  the  newspapers,  compared  with  the  old  days 
when  the  editorial  columns  thundered,  according  to  their 
bent,  about  bloody  jowled  capitalists  and  rioting  rough- 
necks. But  the  newspapers  don't  offer  an  explanation  of 
the  change.  Mr.  Bruere  does — fresh  from  a  visit  to  the 
coal  fields. 

THE  world  is  full  of  war  correspondents;  but  your 
peace  correspondent  must  be  a  path-breaker.  That 
is,  if  he  gets  away  from  the  foreign  offices  to  the  folk 
ways  of  a  people.  Such  was  Professor  Hart's  commission 
for  The  Survey  last  summer  in  Denmark.  What  a  small 
nation  does  may  not  matter.  But  forces  at  work  among 
its  people  may  be  big  with  significance.  These  Professor 
Hart  interprets  rarely  (p.  25). 

THAT  important  preschool  period — when  a  child 
''acquires  and  perfects  a  language,  lays  the  founda- 
tions of  his  ideas  of  the  family,  of  sex,  of  money,  of  birth 
and  death  and  most  of  the  other  more  or  less  insoluble 
problems  of  the  human  race,"  when  he  has  acquired  a 
certain  amount  of  control  over  his  five  senses  and  an 
amount  of  muscular  coordination  that  would  put  some 
adults  to  shame,  is  the  period  which  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell 
and  his  associates  have  been  studying  at  the  Yale  Psycho- 
clinic  during  the  past  six  years.  Mary  Ross  of  The  Survey 
staff  visited  the  clinic  and  gives  us  (p.  30)  an  account 
of  the  way  the  work  is  carried  on. 

SINCE  The  Survey's  book  list  on  the  coal  problem  was 
published  in  our  September  Midmonthly,  another 
volume  has  been  issued  which  will  especially  provoke  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  for  it  is  by  a  contributing  editor 
to  this  magazine.  Coal  by  Edward  T.  Devine  gives  an 
independent  portrayal  of  the  situation  disclosed  by  the 
U.  S.  Coal  Commission,  and  crystalizes  his  proposals  of 
public  policy. 

PR  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  frank  nationwide 
ippraisal  of  the  prohibition  situation  from  the  house 
of  its  friends.  The  report  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  is  summarized  (p.  33)  and  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Research  and  Education  which 
made  it,  answers  our  query  "What's  to  be  done  about  it?" 

"Tr  don't  pay  to  love  money  too  much,  and  to  want 
i.  more  things  that  it  buys  than  you  can  afford."  That 
is  what  Lena  Denko  found  out  after  her  father  had 
sacrificed  everything  to  his  desire  for  a  new  house  (p.  37). 
Mrs.  Wembridge  gives  us  another  moving  document 
resulting  from  her  work  with  the  Women's  Protective 
Association  of  Cleveland. 
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Christians  at  the  Crossroads 


By  JOHN  STEWART  BURGESS 


Princeton-in-Peking,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  Yenching  University,  Peking 


OWN  with  British  aggression,"  the  hoarse 
voice  of  the  student  cheer  leader  called  out. 
"Down  with  British  aggression,"  yelled  the 
two  hundred  or  more  college  mates  that 
followed  next  in  order  in  the  huge  parade. 
For  over  an  hour  they  had  been  passing 
slowly  by  on  Hatamen  Street  in  Peking,  a  well  disciplined 
but  intense  mass  of  surging  patriots — students  principally, 
but  many  from  the  labor  organizations — some  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  people.  They  had  assembled  at  one  o'clock 
before  the  great  Front  Gate — the  Heavenly  Peace  Gate — 
of  the  Forbidden  City,  and  were  making  this  June  after- 
noon the  first  great  popular  demonstration  in  Peking  in 
protest  against  the  "Shanghai  Outrage"  of  the  now 
historic  May  30,  1925. 

For  a  week  in  advance  we  had  known  of  the  plan 
for  this  demonstration  and  had  wondered  just  what 
form  it  would  take.  Everywhere  in  evidence  on  the 
walls  and  telegraph  poles  were  pictures  depicting  the 
Shanghai  affair.  Turbanned  sheiks  with  guns  in 
their  hands  were  portrayed  as  standing  over  the 
prostrate  forms  of  massacred  students.  The  latter 
half  of  the  instructions  to  the  Shanghai  Municipal 
Police  was  printed  on  many  of  the  signs:  "Shoot 
to  Kill."  (The  whole  order  had  instructed  the  police 
never  to  shoot  at  all  unless  in  the  very  last  extremity 
and  then  "shoot  to  kill.") 

With  these  reverberations  of  Shanghai  events 
reaching  them,  the  Legations  at  Peking  had  gotten 
nervous  and  extra  guards  had  been  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Legation  Quarter,  with  barbed  wire 
entanglements.  The  local  garrison  commander,  Gen- 
eral Liu,  who  had  "done  the  trick"  for  General  Feng 


Yu  Hsiang  when  he  marched  into  Peking  a  few  months 
ago  and  captured  the  capital,  had  also  placed  fifty  or  more 
of  his  own  men  at  each  entrance. 

But  as  has  become  so  usual  in  judging  Chinese  affairs, 
the  prophets  of  ill  omen  were  mistaken.  The  crowd  was 
orderly  and  merely  bent  on  display  of  the  national  feeling 
of  indignation. 

Water  carriers,  artisans,  merchants  and  students  carry- 
ing signs  and  shouting  in  rythmic  responses,  filed  by. 
"Boycott  British  and  Japanese  Goods";  "Do  away  with 
Extra-territoriality" ;  "We  favor  the  retrocession  of  Foreign 
Concessions" ;  "Down  with  Imperialism" ;  "Down  with 
British  Aggression";  "We  are  not  'Bolshevist;  We  are  not 
Anti-Christian ;  We  are  not  Anti-Foreign ;  We  are 
for  Humanity."  These  signs  and  others  of  similar 
nature  were  in  evidence.  One  huge  painting  of 
Justice  as  a  white-robed  woman  mourning  over  the 
slaughtered  students  was  carried. 

The  realization  came  home  to  us  as  we  watched 
the  grim-faced  marching  thousands  that  a  new  na- 
tional spirit  had  come  to  light.  The  Shanghai  in- 
cident had  been  the  occasion  that  had  brought  into 
being  an  incipient  national  consciousness  of  an  in- 
tensity and  depth  not  formerly  thought  possible.  Two 
years  ago  an  "incident"  in  Hongkong  far  more  pro- 
vocative of  indignation  had  given  birth  to  no  such 
national  protest.  Unarmed  strikers  had  been  most 
arbitrarily  forbidden  by  the  British  authorities 
to  leave  Hongkong  and  go  over  to  Canton. 
When  attempt  peaceably  to  make  their  way  to 
Chinese  controlled  territory  was  made,  they  were 
fired  on  by  order  of  the  British  authorities  and  several 
were  killed.  Some  furor  in  the  press  resulted  from 
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Poster  circulated  by  the  students  and  strikers,  showing  the  victims  of 
the  Shanghai  clash 

this  incident  but  no  national  movement  like  the  present  one. 
The  fact  of  importance  in  the  total  situation  in  China 
is  not  the  Shanghai  incident  but  the  revelation  that  for  the 
first  time  in  recent  Chinese  history  an  act  of  this  nature 
will  create  nation-wide  and  united  indignation.  China  is 
becoming  articulate. 

THE  great  danger   in   the   present  situation   is   not   the 
surging  of  new  life  in  this  nation,  but  the  very  great 
probability  that  certain  foreign  nations  will  fail  to  recognize 
this  new  state  of  mind  in  old  China. 

Why  has  this  change  of  attitude  and  this  new  sensitiveness 
come  about?  The  general  spread  of  education  and  conse- 
quent increased  number  of  Chinese  that  know  a  bit  about 
history  and  international  relations,  the  undoubted  lower 
estimate  of  foreigners  that  has  resulted  from  the  reported 
brutal  and  unjust  diplomacy  in  connection  with  the 
European  war,  and  above  all,  the  fact  that  two  great 
nations  no  longer  enjoy  extra-territorial  rights,  Germany 
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Anti-foreign  poster  on  a  door  near  the  British  embassy 


and  Russia,  are  some  of  the  causes  for  this  change 
of   attitude  towards  "foreign  aggression." 

Just  before  this  great  demonstration  a  group 
of  Chinese  were  giving  a  send-off  luncheon  for  one 
of  their  number  who  was  going  abroad.  Included 
in  the  group  were  two  ex-vice  ministers  of  educa- 
tion, the  financial  wizard  of  China,  chief  secretary 
to  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  China,  some  teach- 
ers and  a  dean  of  a  theological  seminary.  The  con- 
versation ran  on  as  if  the  one  foreigner  was  not 
present.  The  Shanghai  shooting  had  taken  place 
only  ten  days  previous  and  it  was  the  one  topic 
of  conversation.  Was  the  main  trend  of  the  re- 
marks centered  upon  the  terrible  cruelty  of  the 
police  or  the  unjust  treaties  and  how  they  had  been 
forced  upon  China?  By  no  means,  but  stories  of 
this  kind  were  told  with  indignation :  A  highly 
educated  Chinese  young  woman  was  returning 
from  her  studies  in  England.  She  found 
upon  applying  for  reservations  to  the  Steamship 
Company  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  secure 
passage  unless  she  bought  two  tickets  and  reserved  an  entire 
state  room.  When  asked  a  reason  for  this,  the  -reply  was 
that  there  were  no  other  Chinese  booked  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  company  to  sell  the  other  berth  in  the 
cabin  to  any  white  person.  The  ex-vice  minister  of  educa- 
tion told  of  the  extreme  indignation  of  a  noted  American 
educator  regarding  the  overbearing  social  attitude  of  a 
British  fellow  passenger  towards  the  Chinese  on  a  Yangtse 
river  boat.  Another  repeated  how  his  personal  friend  had 
been  roughly  and  impolitely  handled  by  the  foreign  police 
in  Shanghai.  A  young  man  who  had  a  few  years  ago 
returned  from  his  studies  in  England  told  of  his  experience 
on  shipboard.  There  were  four  British  young  men  aboard, 
three  of  whom  were  on  the  very  best  of  social  terms  with 
him,  but  the  fourth  who  had  lived  in  Shanghai  would  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  remarked  that  many 
British  young  men  were  good  fellows  but  if  they  lived  a 
while  in  Shanghai  they  got  the  idea  that  all  Chinese  were 
inferior  to  them.  It  became  q.uite  evident  that  the  sense  of 
unfavorable  racial  discrimination  was  the  root  cause  of  their 
indignation.  It  is  the  attitude  of  superiority  and  of  racial 
pride  on  the  part  of  the  foreigners  that  has  deeply  wounded 
the  national  racial  pride  of  China.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  trouble. 

A  WEEK  at  the  Western  Hills  near  Peking  during  the 
last  days  of  June  with  one  hundred  Chinese  college 
students  from  twenty  different  institutions  in  Tientsin,  Pek- 
ing, Paotingfu  and  Tsinanfu,  afforded  another  opportunity 
to  "listen  in"  and  hear  first  hand  what  this  time  young  China 
had  to  say.  These  conferences  have  been  going  on  each 
summer  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  previous  years  they 
had  resembled  very  closely  the  student  conferences  held  at 
Geneva  and  Silver  Bay  in  America.  This  year  the  com- 
plexion of  the  conference  was  much  more  thoroughly 
Chinese.  The  subjects  for  discussion  had  been  previously 
selected  after  careful  canvass  of  student  opinion  and  by 
actual  voting.  The  leadership  was  almost  entirely  Chinese. 
The  conference  program  centered  around  five  early  morning 
discussion  groups  led  by  students  and  the  program  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  followed  along  the  lines  opened  up  in  the 
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Courtesy   of  Canton  Christian   College 


Qathering  of  students  on  the  parade  grounds  at  Canton  just  before  the  Shameen  riot  of  June  23,  when  they  paraded  in 

sympathy  with  the  students  slain  at  Shanghai.    Translated,  the  posters  read  "We  Must  Not  Forget  the  Shanghai  Incident"; 

"We  Must  Develop  Our  Labor  Industries";  "Abolish  the  Mixed  Court." 


morning  discussions.  The  leaders,  a  very  few  of  whom 
vere  Westerners,  were  instructed  by  the  conference  manage- 
ment kindly  to  listen  in  the  discussion  groups  and  only  to 
give  their  opinion  when  requested  by  the  students. 

Morning  after  morning  we  sat  through  the  most  intense 
and  best  led  discussions  that  many  of  us  had  heard  in  China. 
Student  after  student  "spoke  out."  All  were  given  a  good 
hearing  if  they  talked  to  the  point,  as  they  generally  did, 
and  no  time  was  wasted  in  the  hour  and  a  half  period. 
The  points  were  recorded  on  the  black  board  and  reappraised 
during  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  topics  under  discussion  were: 

1.  Poverty  End  its   removal. 

2.  Christianity  and  nationalism. 

3.  The  problem   of   Christian   education. 

4.  The     present    political     situation     resulting     from     the 
Shanghai  incident. 

5.  How  can  the  student  find  a  worth  while  1  fe  work. 

6.  The  students'  life  and  problems. 

The  subjects  originally  chosen  included  The  Problem  of 
Love  and  Marriage.  This  topic  was  omitted  to  give  place 
to  the  questions  arising  from  the  Shanghai  incident. 

The  note  of  sincerity  and  the  desire  for  sacrifice  and  the 
spirit  of  intense  nationalism  pervaded  all  these  meetings. 

Even  in  the  discussion  of  the  obviously  internal  problem 
poverty,  the  international  situation  was  given  much 
prominence.  Is  not  the  Customs  Service  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners  and  are  we  not  restricted  in  the  amount  of  duty 
we  can  levy?  Does  this  fact  not  restrict  the  national  wealth? 
The  advantages  derived  from  the  efficient  management  of 


the  Customs  Service  by  foreigners  were  entirely  forgotten 
in  the  indignation  over  the  fact  that  foreigners  control  what 
rightfully  is  a  Chinese  matter.  But  this  discussion  by  no 
means  mainly  centered  here.  Practical  suggestions  regarding 
the  promotion  of  societies  for  cooperative  credit  as  a  means 
of  helping  China's  poverty  stricken  condition  were  empha- 
sized and  a  constitution  for  student  cooperation  was  drafted. 
In  the  discussion  on  Christianity  and  nationalism,  the 
new  trends  showed  themselves  even  more  clearly.  It  was 
claimed  that  many  foreign  missionaries  show  a  condescend- 
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ing  attitude  towards  the  Chinese  people.  The  alleged  man- 
ner of  living  of  foreign  missionaries;  their  unjust  treatment 
of  Chinese  co-workers;  their  enjoyment  of  extra-territorial 
privileges  and  protection;  the  materialism  of  the  type  of 
Christianity  often  presented;  the  claim  that  missionaries 
often  do  not  live  above  national  prejudice;  these,  and  many 
other  criticisms  were  given  voice  to.  A  naive  remark  was 
passed  by  a  Chinese  conference  leader.  In  discussing  the 
situation  he  said :  "Now  is  the  time  for  all  Chinese 
Christians  to  be  intensely  patriotic  but  we  do  not  want 
foreign  missionaries  who  are  too  patriotic  but  those  who  are 
internationalists."  His  statement  contained  terrible  logic 
but  good  common  sense  and  was  essentially  sound  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  evolution  of  national  consciousness  in  this 
country.  The  Chinese  people  as  a  whole  have  up  to  recently 
been  lacking  in  a  wholesome  sense  of  national  pride  and 
desire  for  public  service.  The  church  has  been  under  fire 
for  being  dominated  by  foreign  interests.  The  time  seems 
to  have  come  in  the  evolution  of  China  when  it  is  highly 
desirable  for  all  Chinese  to  show  their  national  solidarity 
and  patriotic  feeling.  It  is  equally  evident  that  foreigners 
living  in  China  would  do  well  to  curb  the  "patriotism" 
which  so  often  takes  the  form  of  a  consciousness  of  national 
superiority  and  to  look  at  problems  here  with  a  wholesome 
spirit  of  internationalism. 

Among  the  many  concrete  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  situation  in  the  management  of  the  church  was 
that  it  should  be  so  reorganized  that  the  Chinese  would 
at  least  have  joint  control  of  all  policies.  Resolutions  were 
unanimously  approved  concerning  the  development  of  an 
indigenous  Chinese  church  and  were  later  distributed  to 
the  missionaries  of  North  China.  The  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion is  so  clear  that  it  will  be  of  value  to  quote  in  full : 

Christianity  in  China  today  is  undergoing  three  fundamental 
tests:  (i)  In  view  of  the  criticisms  which  the  Chinese  Re- 
nascence Movement  is  making  of  Christianity,  will  it  be  able 
to  survive  this  period  of  revaluation  and,  if  so,  what  will  its 
future  place  be  and  what  contribution  will  it  have  to  make 
to  Chinese  civilization. 


of  the  Christian  Church  in  China  and  some  are  even  asking 
whether  in  the  future  Chinese  and  Western  Christians  can 
fruitfully  cooperate.  If  this  situation  continues  the  outlook  for 
the  Christian  movement  is  very  dark.  Generations  of  devoted 
labor  on  the  part  of  earlier  missionary  and  Chinese  workers 
will  come  to  naught  unless  something  is  done  to  improve  the 
situation.  We,  <he  Christian  students  of  the  North  China 
Student  Conference,  holding  the  conviction  that  Christianity 
can  save  China,  and  realizing  that  the  Chinese  Christian  Move- 
ment belongs  to  the  people  of  China,  express  our  view  that 
if  there  is  anything  in  the  Christian  Movement  in  China  which 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  the  chief  respon- 
sibility for  overcoming  it  rests  with  us.  We,  therefore,  make 
the  following  two  suggestions: 

(1)  Chinese  Christians  should  to  the  extent  of  their  ability 
devote  their  efforts  to  the   realization  of  a  Chinese  Christian 
Church   which   will   be    truly   indigenous.     To    this   end   every 
effort  should  be  put  forth  to  find  financial  resources  and  able 
Chinese    leaders    for    the    Christian    movement.      Moreover    a 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  all  Christians  is   required   if  the 
Church  is    o  be  truly  Chinese  in  character  and  have  a  message 
for  the  life  of  our  people  today. 

(2)  Missionary  policy  should   give   special   attention  to  the 
following  three  points: 

A.  Missionaries   should  have  such   a   deep   sincerity   that 
they  will  be  willing  to  help  China  not  only  in  word 
but    also    in    concrete    deeds    which    will    place    them 
above  all  suspicion  of  working  for  ulterior  purposes. 

B.  In  finances   there   should  be   increasing  support  given 
to   Christian   programs   rather  than   a  sending  of   an 
ever  increasing  body  of  foreign  missionaries  to  China, 
and  financial  support  given  to  Chinese  work  should  be 
given   in   such    a   way   as   to   make   more   self-support 
result. 

C.  Future    missionaries    should    have    advanced    training 
and   actual  experience,   and   should  have   the    attitude 
which  will  cause  them  to  gain  a  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion   and   understanding   of   Chinese   culture.      Special 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  training  Chinese  leaders, 
and  gradually  the  actual  control  of  the  work  should 
be  entrusted  to  them. 

In  putting  out  these  statements  we  desire  on  the  one  hand 
to  give  a  timely  interpretation  of  present  Chinese  thought  to 
our  foreign  co-workers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  serious  importance  of  the  task  of  establishing 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  to  recognize  that  unless 
the  Chinese  Christian  youth  has  resolved  to  assume  its  re- 
sponsibility without  attempting  to  evade  difficulties  and  sacri- 
fices, it  will  be  impossible  to  realize  the  ideal  of  an  indigenous 


(2)  A  rising  national  consciousness  is 

declaring  that  Christianity  as  now  found  in   China  is   foreign 

in  its  psychology  and  organization,  and  is  regarded  by  many  Christian  Church  in  our  country 
as  being  a  tool  of  foreign  aggression  and  imperialism.  (3)  A 
deepening  social  purpose  with  a  tendency  toward  humanism 
is  asking  what  has  Christianity  to  do  with  the  elemental  human 
needs.  Is  it  an  individual  religion  of  individuals  lost  in  mean- 
ingless ceremonies  and  outworn  creeds,  or  has  it  a  message 
for  the  daily  life  of  man  today? 

The    combined    influence    of    these    three    factors    makes    it 
easy     for     many     to     oppose 


Christianity  and  for  others  to 
be  utterly  indifferent  to  it. 
The  recent  Shanghai  inci- 
dent has  brought  out  in  bold 
relief  the  weaknesses  in  the 
present  situation.  While  the 
Chinese  Christians  have  stood 
unitedly  in  opposition  to  the 
inhumanity  of  the  shooting 
down  of  unarmed  peple,  many 
of  the  missionaries  have  been 
silent  on  this  question,  and  in 
some  cases  miss:on  schools 
acting  under  the  direction  of 
foreign  authorities  have  even 
suppressed  the  student  move- 
ment which  has  arisen  in  pro- 
test. This  has  caused  a  fun- 
damental questioning  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  members 


P.    A   A. 


IN   the   discussion    on    the   Place   of   the   Mission   School 
in  China,  the  criticisms  of  foreigners'  activities  became 
The   church,    it   was   admitted,    is    a 

propagandist    institution    but    schools    should    be    divested 
of  this  aim.    Compulsory  religious  instruction  and  worship 

were  the  center  of  attack. 
The  mission  schools  it  was 
held,  undermine  Chinese 
culture;  do  not  emphasize 
the  national  language  suffi- 
ciently; suppress  in  many 
cases  a  patriotic  movement  ; 
fail  to  register  under  the 
Chinese  Government,  oper- 
ating independently  only  be- 
cause of  extra-territorial 
rights.  Many  strong  points 
of  Christian  educational  in- 
stitutions were  pointed  out. 
The  mission  schools  were 
admittedly  better  disciplined ; 

Chinese  statue  of  Liberty  in  Canton  (Continued   on   page   49) 


The  Yellow  Book  of  the  Industrial 

Revolution 

By  VERA  KELSEY 

Americans  are  involved,  whether  we  will  or  no,  in  what  is  transpiring  in 
China  in  these  months  of  social  turmoil.  We  are  involved  not  only  by  our  sym- 
pathies but  because  we  share  in  the  international  government  at  Shanghai,  where 
the  clash  of  last  May  may  be  compared  to  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

But  back  of  the  political  and  religious  ferment  and  the  rising  nationalism, 
lies  the  deeper  economic  unrest.  We  are  involved,  not  only  in  the  persons  of 
our  diplomats  and  missionaries,  but  in  those  of  our  investors  and  employers. 

Millions  are  still  engaged  in  the  handicrafts  of  China  as  against  thousands 
who  work  in  the  factories.  None  the  less,  the  industrial  revolution  in  all  its 
early  grimness,  sweeps  on  apace,  girdling  the  world;  economic  history  repeats  it- 
self, unrolling  in  this  new  century  a  blood-stained  yellow  parchment  of  vast 
dimensions.  Of  these  things  Miss  Kelsey  writes  with  knowledge  and  social  insight. 


The  scent  of  cocoons  boiling  fills  the  street, 
The  women  in  each  house  in  busy  bands 
With  smiling  faces  gather   round  the  stove 
And   rub   together  their  steam   scalded  hands. 
They  throw  the  bright  cocoons  into  the  basin 
And  wind  out  silk  in  long  unbroken  skeins. 
When  evening  comes,  they've  earned  a  moment's  rest 
To  chat  with  friends,  outside  in  the  walled  lane. 


'O  the  poet  pictures  the  birthplace  of  Chinese 
industry,  the  Chinese  home,  and  handicraft 
manufacture,  its.  mother. 

From  the  picture  we  might  weave  a  fable 
of  a  mother  so  engrossed  with  her  brood  of 
handicraft  dyers,  spinners,  weavers,  embroid- 
erers, carvers,  carders,  tinsmiths,  shoe  makers,  rug  makers, 
and  so  on  and  on,  that  she  does  not  miss  the  littlest  boy 
who  ran  away  with  the  foreigner.  Nor  does  she  know  that 
he,  grown  rich  and  powerful,  is  luring  away  his  brothers 
and  sisters  till  some  day  she  will  sit  idle  in  her  barren, 
deserted  home. 

Except  in  the  port  cities  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the 
outports  having  access  to  the  largest  rivers  and  canals  where 
machine  industry  is  intrenched,  handicraft  manufacture 
drifts  along  as  it  has  through  the  centuries,  rousing  mo- 
mentarily as  another  member  slips  away  to  join  the  in- 
dustrialism of  the  west,  lapsing  again  into  the  old  inertia 
and  reliance  on  the  guilds  and  What  Has  Alwaj's  Been 
to  keep  her  undisturbed. 

It  is  not  the  great  modern  concrete  factories  of  Shanghai 
and  Wusih  that  will  strike  the  fatal  blow  at  the  old  domestic 
industry,  but  the  remodeled  Chinese  homes  and  temples  and 
simple  rectangular  structures  of  wood  and  tile  erected 
temporarily  to  house  machinery  and  train  operators.  The 
modern  factories  represent  the  foreign  interests  in  China 
and  the  Chinese  mill  owners  who  have  grown  old  and  wise 
through  years  of  foreign  contact.  The  makeshifts  represent 
the  ventures  of  Chinese  of  the  old  school,  by  nature,  train- 
ing, and  every  influence  opposed  to  the  encroachment  of  the 
west,  yet  converts  now  to  its  industrialism. 

Pass  around   the  devil's  wall  protecting  the  entrance  to 


a  one-time  official  residence,  and  unwind  the  paths  through 
moon  gates  and  decaying  rock  gardens  to  what  was  once 
the  reception  hall  and  you  come  upon  the  main  workroom 
of  a  canning  factory.  Or  stand  in  the  courtyards  of  old 
temples  where  supplies  of  wool,  cotton,  peanuts,  or  bean 
products  are  heaped  in  the  sun.  Visit  workrooms  where 
once  Buddha  sat,  silent  and  awful,  upon  the  lotus.  Some 
of  the  very  suppliants  who  came  to  pray  for  rice  and  burn 
incense  and  candles  are  now  there  earning  the  money  to 
pay  for  rice.  The  temporary  structures  filled  with  machinery 
of  antique  and  modern  design,  manned  by  operators  of 
newly  fledged  experience  are  less  picturesque  but  equally 
significant  of  the  growth  and  strength  of  that  young  upstart, 
machine  industry. 

With  the  oldest  machine  power  factories  only  a  little 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  up  to  date  plants  but  eight 
or  ten  at  the  most,  and  these  temporary  structures  going  up 
over  night,  labor  conditions  in  China  could  hardly  be  worse. 

IN  the  scant  half  century  of  its  span  in  China,  modern 
industry  has  taken  root  along  the  seacoast,  the  thousand 
miles  between  Tientsin  and  Hongkong,  and  follows  the 
waterways  into  the  interior.  Hankow,  six  hundred  miles 
up  the  Yangtse  River,  through  its  numerous  and  modernly 
equipped  industrial  enterprises  is  generaly  known  as  the 
"Chicago  of  the  Orient."  Foreign  owned  and  controlled 
industries  cling  to  the  treaty  ports  because  of  the  surer 
protection,  communication  and  transportation  facilities,  but 
native  concerns  are  pushing  in  wherever  opportunity  offers. 

A  recent  estimate  gives  the  number  of  modern  factories 
as  1400.  (This  is  exclusive  of  the  thousands  of  semi-modern 
plants.)  Eighty  of  these  are  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
mills,  218  silk  filatures,  95  flour  mills,  82  electric  lighting 
plants,  121  oil  and  bean  cake  factories,  etc.  As  China  is 
the  third  cotton  producing  country  in  the  world,  cotton 
spinning  is  naturally  her  greatest  industry.  Over  2,OOO,OOO 
spindles  now  operate  and  an  additional  million  or  so  is  in 
process  of  installation. 

The  three  vast  and  congested  floors  of  the  Commercial 
Museum  of  Shanghai,  where  manufactured  goods  from  all 
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Women  silk  workers  who  led  a  strike  and  struggled  hard  for  union  organization 


over  China  are  on  display,  reveal  scores  of  other  products — 
alcohol,  bricks,  chemicals,  cement,  cereals,  drugs,  dyestuffs, 
electric  lights,  egg  products,  furniture,  fish,  grasscloth,  glass- 
ware, hosiery,  ice,  jam,  leatherware,  lace,  machinery, 
matches,  nuts,  photo  supplies,  quilts,  railway  cars  and  equip- 
ment, sugar,  ships,  salt,  textiles,  tea,  toilet  articles,  umbrellas, 
underwear,  woolen  goods,  yeast,  and  many,  many  others 
from  pearl  buttons  to  water  mains. 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  Shanghai  has  been  the  match 
which  lighted  the  fires  of  international  controversy  last 
May,  just  as  the  small  war  between  Kiangsu  province  and 
Chekiang  over  her  revenues  touched  off  the  internal  con- 
flagration. Because  of  her  twice  valuable  position  on  the 
Yangtse  River  and  Pacific  Ocean,  Shanghai  has  become  the 
greatest  of  China's  industrial  cities.  The  raw  materials 
from  north  and  south  can  reach  her  by  sea  and  from  the 
interior  by  way  of  the  canals  and  the  Yangtse.  In  the  same 
way  she  can  distribute  by  sea  and  river  machinery  and  goods 
brought  to  her  wharves  from  every  port  in  the  world. 
Then,  too,  because  of  her  large  foreign  concessions  which 
have  protected  her  industries  from  extortion,  taxation  and 
other  forms  of  pressure,  both  foreign  and  native  manu- 
facturers found  here  the  most  desirable  location.  This 
combination  has  made  her  one  of  the  greatest  ports  in  the 
world,  clearing  a  total  of  22,498,000  tons  in  1920. 

JAPAN  because  of  its  propinquity,  Great  Britain  because 
of  her  colonial  policy,  have  taken  the  greater  part  in 
the  industrial  development  in  China.  The  Ewo  Cotton 
Mills,  Ltd.,  Oriental  Cotton-  Spinning  and  Weaving  Com- 
pany, and  the  Laoukungmow  Cotton  Spinning  and  Weav- 
ing Company,  to  name  but  three  British  enterprises,  operate 
over  a  quarter  million  spindles  and  three  thousand  looms. 
The  British  also  in  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  head- 
quarters across  the  river  from  Nanking,  manufacture  every- 
thing from  car  wheels  to  private  cars  de  luxe.  In  1922  the 
Japanese  were  operating  approximately  half  a  million 


spindles  while  installing  four  hundred  thousand  more. 
Three  companies,  Shanghai  Cotton  Manufacturing,  Sino- 
Japanese  Cotton  Manufacturing,  and  Naigai  Wata  Kaisha 
practically  control  the  Japanese  interests. 

C.  C.  Nieh,  H.  Y.  Moh,  and  Chang  Chien,  all  owners 
of  giant  cotton  mills  are  China's  foremost  industrialists. 
Nanyang  Brothers,  tobacco  manufacturers,  employing  more 
than  three  thousand  operators,  are  formidable  competitors 
of  the  foreign  tobacco  companies.  Chen  Hua  Company, 
paint  manufacturers,  and  Hing  Wah  Paste  Manufacturing 
Company,  makers  of  Rooster  Brand  food  products,  are  but 
two  of  the  companies  whose  output  travels  to  world  ports. 

American  trade  with  China  began  as  early  as  1784.  By 
1864  it  constituted  40  per  cent  of  China's  total  tonnage 
and  the  United  States  was  generally  conceded  predominance 
in  the  shipping  business  of  China.  The  Civil  War  tolled 
the  death  knell  for  American  supremacy  on  the  seas.  Internal 
problems,  the  opening  up  and  development  of  our  West, 
and  just  plain  ignorance  prevented  the  trade  being  resumed 
after  the  war.  During  the  past  fifty  years,  China's  shipping 
trade  increased  from  7,000,000  to  105,000,000  tons. 
America's  proportion  of  this  trade  had  fallen  by  1892  to 
one-fifth  of  i  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Then  it  began  a 
gradual  rise  and  by  1920  had  reached  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage.  More  recently,  conditions  have  brought 
American  manufacturers  to  realize  they  must  have  a  foreign 
trade,  and  they  are  now  developing  financing  corporations 
as  a  factor  for  creating  success  in  foreign  fields.  In  1867 
the  United  States  had  6^2  per  cent  of  China's  total  trade 
and  in  1920,  almost  2O  per  cent.  American  enterprise  in 
China  is  handicapped  however  by  the  fact  that  while  pay- 
ing tax  itself  to  Washington,  it  is  forced  to  compete  with 
the  tax  exempt  companies  of  Europe.  The  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  are  energetically  backing  the 
proposal  for  the  incorporation  of  American  firms  in  China 
free  from  home  tax  assessments. 

Although    three    quarters    of    a    million    American-made 
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spindles  are  now  used  in  China,  America  has  been  slow  to 
enter  the  Eastern  field  in  cotton  spinning.  Possibly  her  best 
known  representatives  are  the  China  Electric  Company,  a 
corporation  formed  jointly  by  the  Ministry  of  Communica- 
tions of  the  Chinese  government  and  the  Western  Electric 
for  telephone  manufacture;  the  Amos  Bird  Company, 
Shanghai ;  and  the  China  General  Edison  Company,  a 
daughter  company  of  the  General  Electric.  British  and 
American  interests  unite  in  the  widely  known  British- 
American  Tobacco  Company,  equipped  to  produce  every- 
thing connected  with  cigarette  manufacture  from  cutting 
the  leaf  to  the  most  intricate  machine  used  in  production 
and  sales. 

In  spite  of  our  small  part  in  Chinese  industry,  however, 
American  methods  are  not  without  influence.  As  I  shall 
show,  the  system  of  employment  inaugurated  by  an  American 
firm  has  been  found  most  successful,  and  the  Amos  Bird 
Company  (American)  and  the  British  American  Tobacco 
Company  (British-American)  offer  the  best  working  condi- 
tions in  their  factories. 

Later  in  this  article  I  shall  touch  further  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  foreign  investors  and  employers  in  which  Ameri- 
cans must  share. 

THE  basic  human  fact  in  Chinese  economic  life  is  that 
the  laboring  classes,  urged  on  by  the  pressure  of  millions 
behind  them  struggling   to  exist  on  inadequate  means,  aie 


A  Chinese  forewoman 


A  foreman 

forced  to  accept  whatever  conditions  are  offered.  Typhoons, 
famines,  drought,  civil  war,  brigands,  are  a  few  of  the  yearly 
influences  that  increase  the  thousands  willing  to  carry  a 
heavy  load  several  miles  for  a  bowl  of  rice. 

Shortsighted  management  and  foreign  economic  depres- 
sion over  which  workers  have  no  control,  make  employment 
uncertain.  In  May,  1922,  every  silk  filature  in  Soochow 
closed  down  and  turned  off  the  operators  because  the 
managements,  failing  to  foresee  the  demand  for  silk, 
neglected  to  provide  sufficient  cocoons.  1921  and  1922  were 
also  hard  on  the  workers;  for  home  offices  in  America  and 
Europe,  to  protect  themselves  during  the  post  war  depres- 
sion, ordered  production  in  their  Chinese  factories  cut  to 
the  minimum.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
steady  labor  supply  in  a  district,  employers  are,  however, 
making  provision  to  hold  men  temporarily  employed. 
Nanking,  for  example,  has  created  the  Poor  Man's  Work- 
shop with  a  capital  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  give  the 
idle  work  and  retain  them  in  Nanking  until  needed.  A  silk 
filature  in  Wusih  has  won  broad  fame  for  its  yearly  contribu- 
tion to  a  mission  to  maintain  a  school,  a  creche,  and  a 
kindergarten  in  the  factory  compound.  It  stipulates  that  the 
mission  must  say  nothing  to  arouse  discontent  among  the 
workers.  The  mission  invests  considerably  more  than  the 
five  hundred  dollars  in  equipment,  time,  and  energy  to  the 
end  that  this  factory  may  work  its  employes  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hours  a  day  if  necessary  or  release  them  at  will, 
with  the  assurance  of  getting  them  back  when  needed  and, 
during  rush  seasons,  drawing  upon  the  workers  of  factories 
which  offer  no  such  educational  advantages. 
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EMPLOYMENT  is  usually  given  through  contractors, 
Number  One  foremen,  and  department  managers.    Re- 
cently several  factories  have  given  employment  to  applicants 
who  come  with  the  recommendation  or  guarantee  of  some 
other  employe. 

Contract  labor  is  supplied  by  the  professional  labor  broker 
in  the  same  manner  that  a  contractor  would  supply  coal, 
hides,  or  sand — so  much  labor  for  so  long  a  period  for  such 
an  amount.  The  foreign  employer,  realizing  that  without 
a  knowledge  of  £he  language  he  cannot  deal  adequately  with 
the  individual  employe,  finds  the  contractor  who  can  provide 
him  with  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  as  needed,  a  great 
convenience. 

The  contractors  go  into  the  interior  to  bring  back  men, 
women,  and  children  for  the  mills.  They  follow  disaster 
as  naturally  as  birds  of  prey  to  buy  up  labor.  They  then 
divide  their  new  workers  into  groups,  ranging  in  size  froii 
a  hundred  or  two  to  two  or  three  thousand,  and  supply  them 
to  the  industrial  cities  of  the  Yangtse  valley  particularly, 
as  needed. 

Contract  labor  is  perhaps  not  as  extensive  in  Shanghai 
as  in  the  industrial  cities  of  the  valley  for  the  reason  that 
Shanghai  like  Paris  and  New  York,  draws  the  fortune 
hunter  and  country  boy  from  every  province.  Its  workers 
are  more  sophisticated  and  self-reliant.  But  the  Yangtse 
Valley  corresponds  to  the  Mississippi  in  richness  of  soil  and 
opportunity  and  the  men  and  women  who  farm  a  bit  of 
ground  there  are  not  easily  moved  to  leave  the  independence 
of  their  own  thatched  mud  hut  or  house  of  mouldy  tiles 
for  the  crowded  compounds  and  confinement  of  the  mills. 
The  contractors  in  these  cities  find  good  markets  for  the 
laborers  brought  in  from  the  famine  and  earthquake  dis- 
tricts of  north  and  western  China. 

Once  in  the  hands  of  a  contractor,  the  workers  are  prac- 
tically his  slaves.  He  pays  their  way  to  Wusih  or  wherever 
they  are  needed,  establishes  them  in  his  own  compound,  and 
supplies  their  food.  On  the  small  wage  they  receive,  they 
can  never  hope  to  repay  their  passage  nor  get  very  far  away 
from  him  and  his  agents.  One  labor  compound  in  the  Jess- 
field  district  of  Shanghai  supplies  operators  to  the  Chinese 
and  British  cotton  mills.  During  change  of  shifts,  watch- 
ing the  workers  crowding  in  and  out,  their  hair  and  clothes 
covered  with  cotton  fluff,  their  faces  grey  with  weariness 
and  grime,  one  cannot  tell  who  are  coming  off  and  who, 
refreshed,  are  going  on. 

The  contractor  has  unequaled  opportunities  for  personal 
profit.  Employes  and  employers  are  alike  ignorant,  and  it 
is  his  happy  task  to  keep  them  so.  He  gets  them  as  it  were, 
coming,  going,  and  standing  still.  Each  worker  under  him 
pays  him  a  commission,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  five  cents 
a  day.  The  factory  pays  him  so  much  a  head  for  the  labor 
supplied.  In  addition,  the  wage  which  he  pays  the  worker 
and  the  wage  which  he  assures  the  management  he  pays 
the  worker  are  two  entirely  different  sums,  and  he  skims 
the  cream  of  the  difference. 

In  his  hands,  the  strike  develops  new  possibilities  and 
values.  He  can  stir  the  workers  to  discontent  and  impress 
the  management  with  the  necessity  to  give  a  higher  wage. 
If  the  management  will  not  yield  to  pressure,  he  can  call 
the  workers  out  on  strike,  and  during  this  time,  does  not 
pay  them  full  wage.  At  the  same  time  he  can  gather  in 
a  substantial  bonus  from  the  mill  owner  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulties,  and  as  this  peaceful 


settlement  is  usually  a  higher  wage,  he  attains  a  larger  sum 
from  which  to  harvest  commissions,  fines,  etc.,  due  him 
from  the  workers. 

The  contractor  more  than  the  system  is  responsible  for 
other  ills.  Not  least  of  these  is  the  immorality  resulting 
from  crowding  men  and  women  promiscuously  into  a  com- 
pound. The  contractor  retards  the  development  of  effi- 
ciency and  initiative  in  the  workers  because  it  is  not  to  his 
interest  that  round  pegs  find  round  holes.  The  foreigner 
unable  to  speak  the  language  can  only  judge  by  results,  and 
has  no  way  of  learning  that  the  woman  punching  holes 
so  clumsily  can  work  expertly  at  a  moulding  machine.  As 
the  contractor  is  paid  usually  by  the  head,  he  has  no  interest 
in  raising  the  average  of  the  workers'  skill  or  his  resource- 
fulness. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  the  worker  is  worth 
little  more  than  when  he  entered  the  mill,  and  is  handicapped 
physically  by  the  years'  confinement  in  enervating  living  and 
working  conditions. 

In  comparison  with  the  contract  system,  employment 
through  the  Number  One  .foremen  appears  almost  satis- 
factory. Yet  in  a  small  way  this  system  can  repeat  all  the 
evils  of  contract  labor. 

The  method  of  offering  employment  to  any  worker  backed 
by  someone  already  in  the  employ  of  the  factory  was  first 
introduced  by  an  American  firm  and  ridiculed  by  all  the 
Old  China  Hands  then  operating.  Instead  of  the  failure 
prophesied,  however,  it  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  other 
industries  are  taking  it  up.  This  system  goes  a  long  way 
to  break  down  the  restraint  on  the  workers'  abilities  which 
contractors  and  foremen  exercise  if  low  production  is  to  their 
own  interest,  and  helps  remove  discrimination  by  the  var- 
ious local  and  provincial  prejudices  at  work  in  Chinese 
factories.  The  foreign  manager  O.  K.'s  each  application 
and  it  is  to  him  that  the  new  operator  feels  responsible. 

The  barrier  between  management  and  operator  eliminat- 
ed, loyalty  to  the  factory  develops.  The  operator  who  se- 
cures employment  for  a  friend  feels  a  personal  pride  and  in- 
terest in  the  place  that  recognizes  his  judgment,  and  the 
friend  is  doubly  encouraged  to  effort  not  only  because  he 
cannot  let  his  guarantor  lose  face  through  his  poor  work, 
but  because  he  cannot  neglect  this  golden  opportunity  to 
bring  in  all  the  members  of  his  own  family  as  employes.  This 
system  has  its  loopholes.  Yet  in  the  factories  where  contract 
labor  exists,  three  Chinese  operators  are  considered  neces- 
sary to  equal  the  output  of  one  European  or  American, 
whereas  in  factories  offering  employment  to  all  guaranteed 
applicants,  the  Chinese  worker  is  considered  capable  of 
equaling  western  standards  of  individual  efficiency. 

THE  number  of  hours  and  shifts  a  factory  runs  in  China, 
depends  upon  the  demand  for  its  product.  In  general 
a  working  day  of  fourteen,  sixteen,  or  even  longer  hours, 
is  not  unusual.  The  average  is  about  twelve.  These  hours 
are  often  increased  by  the  necessity  for  long  trips  between 
home  and  factory.  The  mills  with  the  twelve  hour  day 
usually  run  two  shifts.  For  some  reason  they  do  not  all 
run  the  same  shift  hours,  from  six  to  six,  for  example. 
Nights  in  Shanghai  are  continuously  shattered  from  three 
until  seven  in  the  morning,  by  the  factory  whistles  calling 
workers. 

Chinese  mills  running  one  shift  a  day  are  the  extremists 
on  hours.     They  will  run  from  twelve  to  seventeen  hours, 
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or  shut  down  as  irregularly  if  the  demand  drops  away.  The 
majority  of  foreign  factories  prefer  the  ten  or  twelve  hour 
day.  The  cotton  mills  run  day  and  night  from  Chinese 
New  Year  to  Chinese  New  Year. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  foreign  companies,  the  mills 
operate  seven  days  a  week.  Some  Chinese  mills  offer  a  half 
holiday  with  pay  as  a  bonus  for  two  weeks  continuous  at- 
tendance. Other  mills  have  arranged  for  operators  to  work 
thirteen  days  and  rest  the  fourteenth.  Under  these  plans, 
the  mill  does  not  shut  down. 

Practically  every  factory  has  overtime  work.  Some  have 
regular  rush  seasons  about  twelve  times  a  year  and  require 
the  operators  to  remain  seventeen  hours,  a  day  at  their  ma- 
chines. Others  have  what  they  call  overtime  every  Satur- 
day night  when  the  day  shift  and  night  shift  alternate  for 
the  following  week.  A  match  factory  sets  out  a  definite 
amount  of  work  for  each  day's  accomplishment.  Some  times 
the  work  can  be  completed  in  twelve  hours  or  by  six  o'clock. 
Sometimes  the  matchmakers  must  remain  until  ten  at  night. 
The  endurance  of  the  operators  is  the  only  restraint  upon 
the  number  of  overtime  hours  imposed.  One  zealous  fore- 
man, crestfallen  at  what  loomed  as  his  failure  to  get  a  large 
order  out  on  time,  worked  his  staff  twenty-six  hours  with 
only  two  short  interludes  for  hastily  eaten  lunches. 

The  possibility  of  an  eight  hour  day  is  frequently  men- 
tioned, though  as  yet  that  is  as  far  as  the  idea  has  gone  with 
the  Chinese  mills.  One  American  foundry  has  tried  it  out 
successfully.  The  result  within  a  few  months  showed  be- 
tween 10  and  15  per  cent  greater  output  for  the  same 
amount  of  money  invested  and  workmanship  equal  to  any 
done  in  America.  The  men  themselves  opposed  the  short 
hours  at  first  believing  that  on  piece-work  rates  they  could 
not  make  enough,  but  now  they  are  accomplishing  as  much 
in  forty-four  hours  as  they  did  before  in  a  seven-day  week 
of  long  hours. 

The  Chinese  employers  and  employes  together  will  have 
to  work  out  the  amount  of  leisure,  recreation,  home  life  and 
study,  the  Chinese  laborers  want  and  need.  The  principles 
of  scientific  management  in  force  in  many  western  factories 
cannot  cope  with  the  oriental  mind  and  condition. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  long  hours  now  in  force 
are  responsible  for  the  lack  of  ambition  and  initiative  char- 
acteristic of  the  average  worker.  Operators  who  tried  to 
work  at  top  speed  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  every  day 
would  kill  themselves.  In  self-protection  the  operator  must 
make  the  minimum  effort  permissible,  and  this  is  estimated 
to  average  between  five  and  seven  hours  of  a  working 
day.  This  idleness  and  monotony  in  turn  destroy 
ambition,  and  before  long  the  operator  is  content  to  fol- 
low the  others,  earning  a  moderate  wage  for  a  moderate 
production. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  old  leisure  system  of  handicraft 
manufacture  developed  laborers  of  steady  nerves  and  un- 
usual ability  to  relax.  The  men  and  women  gathered  in 
homes  and  while  working  easily  took  time  to  chat  and  doze, 
to  watch  the  passersby,  and  dream  of  Mandarin  fish  and 
ancient  eggs. 

Under  the  handicraft  system,  the  overhead  expense  was 
small,  the  equipment  hand-made  and  easily  replaced.  Em- 
ployers could  afford  to  be  lenient.  But  the  cost  of  import- 
ing and  setting  up  western  machines,  of  constructing  modern 
factories  to  house  them  and  training  operators  to  run 
them,  is  so  tremendous  that  modern  industry  in  China  feels 


Chinese  coolies  whose  labor  is  "cheaper  than  that  of  mules' 

it  can  no  longer  afford  to  maintain  a  leisure  class  of 
workers  and  is  gradually  speeding  them  up. 

The  result  is  that  the  working  life  of  the  Chinese  worker 
in  the  mills  is  generously  estimated  to  be  between  two  and 
eight  years.  He  cannot  survive  working  under  western 
methods  for  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a  day. 

This  then  is  the  problem  that  remains  to  be  solved.  Shall 
western  industry  with  its  machinery,  scientific  methods  and 
management,  and  its  eight  hour  day;  or  western  industry, 
Chinese  methods,  a  twelve  hour  day;  or  a  compromise 
between  the  two,  be  set  as  the  goal  for  the  best  working 
day  for  the  Chinese  operator? 

FOR  several  reasons  wages  in  Chinese  mills  are  paid  at 
piece  work  rates,  only  foremen  and  supervisors  receiv- 
ing a  regular  salary  each  month.  On  time  work  the  Chinese 
feels  he  is  working  for  his  employer,  on  piece  work  for 
himself,  and  that  consequently  it  is  to  his  interest  to  keep 
his  shrinkage  as  low  as  possible. 

The  average  skilled  male  worker  receives  about  forty 
cents  a  day.  Women  are  cheaper  than  men  and  are  em- 
ployed whenever  possible.  Since  in  few  instances  men  and 
women  perform  the  same  work,  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
their  earnings,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  woman 
averages  ten  cents  a  day  less  than  a  man.  In  the  cotton 
mills,  girls  start  at  fifteen  cents  a  day,  or  time  work  rates 
until  they  learn  the  processes.  Then  they  are  placed  on 
piece  work  rates  with  the  possibility  of  earning  a  dollar  a 
day.  Ten  dollars  a  month,  however,  is  a  good  average. 
Men  start  at  twenty-five  cents  a  day  and  when  skilled 
average  twenty-two  dollars  a  month.  (Continued  on  page  55) 
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MAN  of  wide  business  experience,  in  dis- 
cussing the  work  before  the  United  States 
Coal  Commission  in  the  autumn  of  1922, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  paramount 
problem  before  that  fact-finding  body  was 
to  "get  at  the  mind  of  the  miners."  He  had 
made  a  distinguished  record  as  director  of  one  of  the  great 
Administrations  set  up  by  the  federal  government  during 
the  war.  In  the  years  following  the  Armistice,  he  had 
repeatedly  been  summoned  to  Europe  to  act  as  arbiter  in  the 
adjustment  of  international  disputes  over  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  As  intermediary  between  nations  at 
odds,  he  had  found  that  even  mor.e  important  than  the 
statistical  determination  of  economic  facts  was  the  appraisal 
of  the  states  of  mind,  the  customs,  traditions,  prejudices, 
punctilios,  which  determine  the  attitude  of  the  disputants 
toward  these  facts  and  toward  one  another.  Facts  have  no 
practical  force  apart  from  the  minds  that  apprehend  them. 
His  point  of  view  was  that  of  James  Bryce  in  the  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth  where  he  says  that  "governments  have 
always  rested  and  must  rest,  if  not  on  the  affection,  then 
on  the  reverence  or  awe,  if  not  on  the  active  approval,  then 
on  the  silent  acquiescence,  of  the  numerical  majority;  .  .  . 
where  the  humbler  classes  have  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  higher,  they  have  often  been  proved  by  the  event  to 
have  been  right  and  their  so-called  betters  wrong."  He  felt 
that  the  logic  of  these  observations  applied  to  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  general  public 
to  understand  the  forces  involved  in  such  disputes  as  that 
which  has  brought  about  the  present  anthracite  strike.  It 
does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  the  miners,  because  they 
have  a  numerical  majority,  are  necessarily  right  and  the 
operators  wrong  on  the  specific  economic  questions  at  issue. 
The  point  is  that  the  general  public  can  make  no  effective 
contribution  to  a  permanent  solution  of  these  questions  with- 
out taking  account  of  the  feelings,  attitudes,  convictions — 
the  mind  of  158,000  men  who  must  work  and  live  under 
the  terms  of  whatever  settlement  marks  the  end  of  the 
present  dispute. 

The  attempt  to  define  the  mental  attitudes  of  men  is 
always  hazardous.  The  elements  which  go  to  the  making 
of  the  mind  even  of  a  homogeneous  group  are  infinitely 
varied,  vague  and  intangible.  The  term  anthracite  miners 
represents  a  composite  of  men  of  many  nationalities,  in- 
heritors of  the  most  diverse  folk-traditions,  opinions  and 
beliefs.  That  is  also  true  of  Americans  as  a  whole.  Yet 
such  terms  as  American  public  opinion  and  the  American 
mind  are  felt  to  have  a  very  definite  significance  not  only 
as  distinguished  from  European  opinion,  with  respect  to 
international  affairs,  but  also  as  expressing  a  majority  senti- 
ment respecting  such  domestic  questions  as  the  tariff,  public 
and  private  ownership,  capital  punishment  and  the  like. 
To  attempt  to  "get  at  the  mind  of  the  miners"  with  respect 
to  the  whole  range  of  their  public  and  private  interests 
would.be  more  than  a  life's  work.  But  with  respect  to  the 
leading  issues  in  their  recurrent  disputes  with  the  operators 


and   more  especially   those   that  come   to  the   forefront  of 
public  consideration,  the  undertaking  is  comparatively  simple. 

THE  most  salient  fact  with  respect  to  the  mind  of  the 
anthracite  miners  which  today  strikes  any  observer  who 
has  been  in  reasonably  close  contact  with  them  over  a  period 
of  years,  is  the  fundamental  change  that  has  come  over 
their  attitude  toward  the  operators.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  roughly  up  to  1920,  their  general  attitude  toward  their 
employers  was  one  of  latent  hostility  and  grievance,  what 
one  of  their  leaders  described  as  a  cross  between  the  at- 
titude of  a  rebel  and  that  of  the  underdog.  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  there  were  not  many  instances  of  happy 
relationships  between  the  miners  and  their  employers  in  the 
days  before  1920;  there  were  many  of  these.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  up  to  1902,  the  date  of  President 
Roosevelt's  intervention,  many  miners  were  in  a  state  of 
active  or  suppressed  warfare  with  the  operators;  that  during 
the  eighteen  years  of  peace  that  with  a  few  interruptions 
followed  the  settlement  of  the  Roosevelt  Commission,  the 
miners  were  generally  ready  at  the  slightest  provocation  to 
join  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  anthracite  operators  and 
their  allies,  the  owners  of  the  anthracite  railroads,  as  a 
species  of  feudal  barons  who  were  defiant  of  the 
public  interest,  grinders  of  the  faces  of  the  poor, 
preoccupied  solely  with  their  own  enrichment  at  the  expense 
of  the  miners  and  the  consumers.  Probably  no  group  of 
business  men  in  America  has  suffered  so  much  from  the 
unguarded  eloquence  of  one  of  their  number  as  have  the 
anthracite  operators  from  that  famous  pronouncement  of 
George  F.  Baer  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
Company  when,  in  1902,  warning  President  Roosevelt  and 
others  to  keep  their  hands  off,  he  said  that  "the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  laboring  man  will  be  protected  and  cared 
for  ...  by  the  Christian  men  to  whom  God  has  given  control 
of  the  property  interests  of  the  country."  In  their  current 
publicity,  the  operators  complain  that  their  case  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  is  perpetually  prejudiced  by  the  "almost 
impenetrable  fog  of  distrust  and  suspicion,  based  on  past 
events,  which  have  little  bearing  on  present  day  conditions." 
For  many  years  the  miners  took  advantage  of  this  public 
hostility  to  play  up  the  tragedies  of  their  lot,  the  alleged 
brutalities  of  company  guards  and  deputy  sheriffs,  the  need- 
less loss  of  lives  in  the  mines  which  they  charged  to  the 
deliberate  neglect  of  the  operators.  Even  today  one  can 
rarely  spend  ten  minutes  with  the  "old  timers"  without  being 
regaled  with  stories,  half  true,  half  legendary,  of  that  early 
time,  stories  in  which  the  operators  and  their  gunmen  figure 
as  the  heartless  aggressors  and  the  miners  the  innocent 
defenders  of  their  civic  rights,  their  altars  and  their  homes. 
Only  the  other  day  one  of  these  grizzled  veterans  was 
telling  me  of  a  morning  when  he  and  his  comrades  scattered 
themselves  along  the  brush-covered  hillside  to  resist  the  ad- 
vance of  a  band  of  company  guards.  "Some  twenty  of  our 
innocent  men  fell  that  day,"  he  said.  "We  were  unarmed 
and  defenceless.  We  decided  to  seek  justice  in  the  courts. 
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Would  you  believe  it,  when  we  got  there,  they  turned  things 
round  and  tried  to  indict  me  for  murder?  They  said  that 
I  had  cut  off  the  ears  of  a  company  Hessian.  A  damned  lie ! 
If  I  damaged  his  face  it  wasn't  with  a  knife,  but  with  rocks." 
Such  anecdotes  must,  of  course,  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  But  they  indicate  the  general  atmosphere  which  for 
many  years  surrounded  the  relations  between  the  men  and 
employers  in  the  anthracite  field. 

Today  that  attitude  has  all  but  completely  disappeared. 
The  miners  have  no  further  use  for  what  they  call  "sob- 
stuff^"  I  have  spent  many  hours  with  the  younger  union 
executives  discussing  the  problems  of  the  mines  without  ever 
hearing  so  much  as  a  single  invidious  epithet  applied  to  the 
operators.  Of  men  like  Samuel  D.  Warriner,  President  of 
the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  who  for  many 
years  handled  the  operators'  negotiations  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  miners,  they  invariably  speak  with  friendliness 
and  respect.  I  do  not  mean  to  sentimentalize  the  present 
state  of  mind  of  the  responsible  leaders  toward  the  em- 
ployers. Some  of  the  old  feeling  survives.  'But  at  worst, 
it  is  latent.  The  old  attitude  of  grievance  has  given  way 
to  the  dignified  attitude  of  partners  in  a  business  enterprise 
toward  one  another. 

WHAT  has  brought  about  this  significant  change? 
Many  things,  of  course.  But  two  things  especially; 
the  development  of  group  solidartity,  resulting  in  1920  in 
the  explicit  recognition  of  their  union,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  as  party  to  the  collective  agreement; 
and  the  attainment  of  something  more  than  a  bare  subsistence 
wage  by  all  of  the  men,  of  a  saving  wage  by  many,  with 
the  resulting  accumulation  of  a  surplus  by  the  group  as  a 
whole,  which  has  produced  a  new  sense  of  economic  free- 
dom, independence  and  power. 

During  the  period  from  1902  to  1920,  the  mind  of  the 
miners  was  dominated  by  two  main  issues — the  struggle  for 
full  union  recognition,  and  the  struggle  for  a  living  wage. 
The  miners  were  among  the  pioneers  in  the  trade  union 
movement  in  America.  Unions  made  their  first  appearance 
in  the  anthracite  fields  as  early  as  1848.  The  Knights  of 
Labor  led  a  losing  strike  there  as  early  as  1878.  As  early 
as  the  following  year,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
which  had  begun  to  establish  itself  in  the  bituminous  field, 
sent  organizers  into  the  anthracite  country.  By  1900  they 
felt  sufficiently  strong  to  venture  a  strike  for  union  recogni- 
tion and  the  improvement  of  their  working  conditions.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  then  enrolled  not  more  than 
eight  thousand  dues-paying  members,  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  left  the  mines  when  the  strike  order  was  issued. 
The  gains  of  that  year  emboldened  them  to  make  a  further 
attempt  to  win  recognition  and  a  collective  agreement  in 
1902.  The  strike  of  that  year  lasted  from  May  12  to 
October  23  and  was  only  then  brought  to  an  end,  as  every- 
one knows,  by  the  energetic  intervention  of  President  Roose- 
velt. But  the  members  of  the  Roosevelt  Commission,  though 
they  spoke  in  favor  of  collective  bargaining  between  em- 
ployers and  unions,  held  that  the  question  of  union  recogni- 
tion was  outside  their  jurisdiction.  When  the  award  of 
this  commission  was  renewed  in  1906,  the  operators  again 
declined  to  deal  with  the  union  as  such,  and  insisted  that 
the  union  representatives  must  sign  the  agreement  as  indi- 
viduals only.  In  1909  the  union  representatives  signed  "on 
behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers"  ; 


in  1912,  "on  behalf  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  organiza- 
tion," although  no  such  organization  existed  apart  from  the 
national  organization,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
It  was  not  until  1920,  under  the  award  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  President  Wilson,  that  the  operators  finally 
consented  to  recognize  the  union  in  explicit  terms. 

Through  all  these  years  the  union  was  not  only  held 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  contract,  a  difficult 
matter  in  a  field  where  individual  bargaining  and  the 
padrone  system  had  long  held  sway — but  was  also  charged 
with  half  the  cost  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation,  which  the 
Roosevelt  Commission  set  up  to  arbitrate  grievances  and 
to  enforce  the  terms  of  their  award.  How  deeply  this 
resistance  of  the  operators  to  the  recognition  of  the  union, 
with  which  in  fact  they  were  dealing,  entered  into  the 
general  attitude  of  grievance  and  hostility  to  which  I  have 
referred,  was  expressed  by  one  of  the  miners'  representatives 
during  the  sessions  of  the  1920  commission.  Instead  of 
following  the  suggestion  of  the  Roosevelt  Commission,  he 
said,  "the  operators  twisted  it  as  an  argument  against  us. 
They  have  done  everything  possible  to  make  the  union  un- 
attractive and  then  ask  us  why  is  the  union  not  more  at- 
tractive to  the  workers.  They  have  held  the  union  respon- 
sible for  all  contracts  and  yet  will  not  concede  that  the 
union  is  of  any  advantage  to  the  workers.  For  1 8  years, 
under  these  unfair  and  almost  intolerable  conditions,  at 
great  financial  loss,  we  have  maintained  industrial  peace 
and  continuity  of  production." 

Since  1920  when  the  United  Mine  Workers  was 
recognized  by  name  as  a  party  to  the  agreement,  this  at- 
titude of  resentment  has  abated  and  steadily  yielded  to  the 
attitude  of  men  who  are  dealing  with  their  business  equals. 

THE  demand  for  the  "check-off,"  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  newspaper  discussion  of  the  present  and  earlier 
disputes,  is  a  vestigial  hangover  of  this  long  struggle  for 
union  recognition. 

The  union  asks  for  the  check-off,  it  maintains,  not  as  a 
right,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
is  essential  to  the  effective  execution  of  a  collective  agree- 
ment. 

Half  the  costs  of  this  execution  are  borne  by  the  union. 
Not  only  all  the  operators  but  all  the  men  in  the  field  are 
its  beneficiaries.  All  men  should  therefore  contribute  to 
its  support.  The  check-off,  if  adopted,  would  mean  that  the 
anthracite  operators,  like  the  bituminous  operators  in  the 
organized  fields,  would  deduct  union  dues  from  the  miners 
pay  envelopes  and  turn  them  over  to  the  union  treasurer. 
The  union  points  out  that  the  check-off  is  common  practice 
with  the  operators  themselves,  that  before  paying  men  their 
wages  they  deduct  amounts  due  for  rent,  powder,  tools  and 
other  supplies  which  they  sell  to  the  miners,  and  that  the 
check-off  of  union  dues  would  add  but  a  single  item  to  a 
bookkeeping  system  already  in  existence.  The  cost  to  the 
operators,  the  union  contends,  would  be  slight  whereas  the 
collection  of  dues  by  its  officers  involves  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  something  like  $150,000. 

The  operators  point  out  that  while  in  two  of  the  three 
districts  into  which  the  anthracite  miners  are  organized, 
practically  all  of  the  men  belong  to  the  union,  in  the  third 
and  largest  district,  where  approximately  56  per  cent  of 
all  the  anthracite  workers  live,  hardly  more  than  half  are 
registered  dues-paying  members  and  that  to  apply  the  check- 
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off  to  them  would  be  to  subject  them  to  undue  coercion. 

I  am  not  here  entering  into  the  merits  of  either  contention. 
I  simply  refer  to  the  matter  because  the  dispute  over  this 
issue  does  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  men  a  vestige  of  the  old  belligerent  attitude  and  inter- 
feres, I  believe,  with  the  development  of  a  full  and  free 
spirit  of  cooperation.  Nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  union 
has  in  all  other  respects  been  fully  recognized  has  had  a 
deep  and  wholesome  psychological  effect. 

IT  seems  notable  that  the  year  in  which  the  miners 
achieved  official  recognition  also  marked  the  end  of  the 
"right  to  a  living  wage"  as  their  leading  economic 
demand.  While  from  the  beginning  of  the  industry's  history, 
a  considerable  minority  of  men  earned  "good  money,"  the 
miners  always  contended  that  up  to  1920  and  even  to  1923, 
the  general  average  wage  was  not  a  living  wage  according 
to  American  standards  of  health  and  decency.  For  this 
reason  they  based  their  public  appeal  on  the  "right  to  a 
living  wage."  After  1920,  however,  they  abandoned  this 
slogan.  Today  one  frequently  hears  them  say,  "Even  a 
mule  gets  a  living  wage  without  kicking."  While  the  first 
of  their  demands  before  the  Commission  of  1920  was  for  a 
living  wage,  it  was  then  that  for  the  first  time  they  retained 
expert  economists  and  statisticians  to  prepare  exhibits  on  the 
profits  of  the  anthracite  operators;  operating  and  financial 
performance  of  the  anthracite  railroads;  the  relations  be- 
tween wages  and  production,  costs,  prices  and  profits  in  the 
anthracite  mining  industry.  These  exhibits  were  excluded 
by  the  chairman  as  dealing  with  matters  outside  the  com- 
mission's jurisdiction.  The  chairman  took  the  ground  that 
the  commission  of  1920  was  solely  concerned  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  miners  were  as  a  matter  of  fact 
receiving  a  living  wage. 

Nevertheless,  these  exhibits  are  highly  significant  as  mark- 
ing the  first  instance  of  record  in  which  the  miners  turned 
from  the  consideration  of  those  questions  which  were 
traditionally  assumed  to  be  their  exclusive  province — hours, 
wages  and  working  conditions — to  matters  which  had 
traditionally  been  regarded  as  beyond  the  scope  of  their 
proper  concern  and  exclusively  within  the  province  of  the 
owners  of  the  business.  This  innovation  they  followed  up 
when  in  1922  they  presented  to  the  United  States  Coal  Com- 
mission an  elaborate  technical  analysis  of  anthracite  ac- 
counting and  finance,  which,  while  principally  the  work 
of  professional  economists  and  accountants,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  such  documents  (whether  submitted  by  unions 
or  employers)  was  nevertheless  prepared  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  miners'  representatives  and  checked  by 
their  detailed  first-hand  knowledge.  The  steps  in  the 
emergence  of  their  present  attitude  toward  the  business  of 
management  of  the  industry  might  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  The  right  to  work  at  all 

2.  The  right  to  a  living  wage 

3.  The  right  to  a  saving  wage 

4.  The  right  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole  on  a  parity  with  the  investors  of  capital. 

One  of  the  younger  leaders  put  the  matter  about  like 
this:  Under  a  living  wage,  the  position  of  the  miners  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  an  operator  who  is  merely  "breaking 
even"  on  his  operations.  The  miners'  investment  of  their 
lives  in  the  business — between  five  and  six  hundred  are 


killed  each  year,  and  some  20,000  injured —  is  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  operator's  investment  of  his  time  and 
capital.  Just  as  the  operator  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  margin 
of  profit  above  an  "even  break,"  so  the  miners  are  entitled 
to  a  margin  above  a  living  wage,  assuming  that  the  industry 
as  a  whole  is  in  a  position  to  pay  dividends.  While  they 
contend  that  thousands  of  men  in  the  anthracite  field  are 
even  today  receiving  an  annual  wage  of  less  than  $1,400 
(which  they  hold  is  below  a  reasonable  American  standard 
of  decent  living)  they  do  freely  admit  that  the  average  wage 
of  all  the  anthracite  mine  workers  has  reached  the  living 
wage  level  and  that  a  considerable  number  receive  a  saving 
wage.  Their  demand  for  an  additional  increase  of  10  per  cent 
is  based  not  only  on  the  contention  that  all  men  in  the  in- 
dustry are  entitled  to  a  full  living  wage,  but  also  upon  the 
businesslike  contention  that  as  partners  in  the  enterprise 
they  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits  beyond  a  reasonable 
return  for  administrative  services  and  on  capital  investment 
to  the  operators. 

I  am  not  here  expressing  a  personal  opinion  for  or  against 
this  attitude.  I  am  simply  trying  to  interpret  with  the  ut- 
most possible  accuracy  the  attitude  of  representative  men 
whose  views  may  fairly  be  taken  as  reflecting  the  more  or 
less  inarticulate  mind  of  the  anthracite  miners  as  a  group. 

WITHIN  recent  years  there  has  also  been  a  striking 
change    in    the    miners    attitude    toward    arbitration 
and  more  especially  toward  federal  intervention. 

In  general  they  hold  that  the  demand  for  arbitration  by 
a  group  headed  by  an  "impartial  outsider"  is  a  sign  of 
weakness;  that  the  party  making  this  demand  always 
calculates  that  it  will  gain  more  by  arbitration  than  the 
strength  of  its  position  would  ordinarily  entitle  it  to.  It 
was  their  weakness,  they  say,  not  their  strength,  that  made 
them  clamor  for  arbitration  in  1902.  Their  estate  was  then 
at  so  low  an  ebb  that  they  had  much  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  arbitration. 

Today  they  feel  that  this  situation  is  reversed.  They  believe 
that  prevailing  opinion  among  those  not  intimately  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  anthracite  business — an  opinion  which 
they  believe  would  prevail  with  any  "impartial  outsider"- 
is  to  the  effect  that  workers  should  be  content  with  a  living 
wage.  They  also  believe  that  if  they  submitted  to  outside 
arbitration  their  present  wages  would  be  brought  into 
comparison,  unjustly  they  contend,  with  the  wages  of 
unskilled  or  semi-skilled  men  in  unorganized  or  weakly 
organized  industries  like  steel  and  textiles.  They  also  believe 
that  an  "impartial  outsider"  would  be  disposed  to  give 
undue  consideration  to  the  predicament  of  the  less  efficient 
and  high-cost  mines.  In  one  of  the  documents  which  they 
presented  to  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  they  raise 
this  question: 

Is  the  business  of  mining,  transporting  and  distributing 
anthracite  doomed  always  to  be  so  organized  that  a  few  high- 
cost  land  lessors  or  real-estate  speculators,  a  few  high-cost 
collieries,  a  few  railroads  which  choose  to  spend  their  incomes 
on  vindictive  labor  wars,  and  a  few  high-cost  distributors 
scattered  over  the  country,  can  always  create  a  situation  in 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  low-cost  operators,  land  owners, 
transporters  and  distributors  will  always  be  tempted  to  ad- 
vance their  profits  at  the  expense  of  everybody  else  interested 
in  the  industry? 

In  other  words  they  feel  that  wages  have  always  tended 
to  be  fixed  by  the  ability  to  pay,  not  of  the  most  efficient 
and  lowest-cost  mines,  not  by  that  of  the  industry  as  a 
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whole,  but  by  the  least  efficient  and  highest-cost  mines. 
They  realize  that  there  are  some  mines  that  are  running 
at  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  vast  reserves  of  anthracite  are  being  held  out  of  produc- 
tion, they  feel  it  unjust  that  the  standard  of  living  of 
158,000  men  should  be  depressed  in  order  to  maintain  the 
profits  of  a  few  high-cost  mines. 

This  opposition  to  arbitration  was  firmly  established  by 
their  experience  with  the  anthracite  commission  appointed 
by  President  Wilson  in  1920.  In  that  arbitration  the  miners 
contended  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  their 
last  agreement  had  been  approximately  27  per  cent  and  they 
therefore  asked  for  a  corresponding  increase  in  wages.  They 
were  given  to  understand  that  the  commission  would  base 
its  award  upon  the  cost  of  living  principles.  The  operators 
contested  the  accuracy  of  the  miners'  analysis  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  anthracite  field.  Thereupon  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  appointed  a  special  representa- 
tive, Professor  Hammond  of  the  University  of  Ohio,  a 
recognized  expert  in  the  subject,  to  make  an  independent 
investigation  by  the  results  of  which  it  was  implied  his 
judgment  would  be  guided.  Professor  Hammond's  findings 
were  almost  identical  with  those  upon  which  the  miners 
based  their  case.  Up  to  midnight  of  the  day  before  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  commission  was  handed  down,  the 
miners  believed  that,  as  the  result  of  the  expert's  findings, 
their  request  for  a  27  per  cent  increase  would  be  granted. 
Next  morning,  however,  the  chairman  of  the  commission 
joined  with  the  operators'  representatives  in  fixing  the 
increase  at  17  per  cent.  This  award  was  followed  by  a  rank 
and  file  strike  of  protest.  The  miners  believed  that  the 
decision  had  been  based  neither  on  the  living  wage  principle 
nor  on  the  ability  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  to  pay,  but 
upon  the  predicament  of  the  owners  of  the  highest-cost  mines. 

This  experience  of  1920  conditions  the  miners  attitude 
today.  They  have  admitted  that  the  present  average  wage 
of  the  mine  workers  is  at  a  living  wage  level ;  and  they 
have  no  confidence  that  their  new  contention — and  convic- 
.tion — that  they  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  above  the  cost  of  living,  a  saving  wage 
and  one  that  would  adequately  compensate  them  for  the 
hazards  of  their  occupation — would  prevail  with  the  "im- 
partial outsider."  They  hold  that  the  public,  whether 
through  a  governmental  agency  or  through  representation 
on  a  voluntarily  created  board  of  arbitration,  is  no  more 
entitled  to  fix  their  wages  than  it  is  to  fix  the  price  of  coal 
at  the  mine  or  in  the  consumer's  bin,  or  to  fix  the  profits  of 
the  operators  so  long  as  the  anthracite  business  is  conducted 
as  a  purely  private  enterprise.  They  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Coal  Commission,  which  as  a  fact-finding 
body,  declared  that  the 

fundamental  fact  in  the  anthracite  coal  problem  is  that 
heretofore  these  limited  and  exhaustible  deposits  have  been  in 
the  absolute  private  possession  of  their  legal  owners,  to  be 
developed  or  withheld  at  will,  to  be  leased  at  such  royalties  as 
could  be  exacted,  to  be  transported  and  distributed  at  such 
rates  and  in  such  manner  as  a  double-headed  railroad  and  coal 
combination  might  find  most  advantageous  from  the  point  of 
view  of  private  profit,  to  be  sold  at  such  prices  as  could  be 
maintained  by  the  restriction  of  output  and  the  elimination  of 
independent  competitors,  through  such  means  as  the  maintenance 
of  freight  rates  burdensome  except  to  those  who,  owning  both 
mines  and  railroads,  could  afford  to  be  indifferent  as  to  whether 
their  revenue  came  from  the  one  source  or  the  other. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  they  contend  that  until  the 


public  is  ready  to  nationalize  the  industry — officially  the 
miners'  union  went  on  record  in  favor  of  the  nationalization 
of  coal  in  1919 — they  should  be  free  to  settle  their  differences 
with  the  operators  by  an  untrammeled  bargain,  as  business- 
men dealing  with  businessmen. 

In  a  word,  the  mind  of  the  anthracite  miners  today  is 
in  all  essential  respects  the  typically  American  business  mind. 
Their  psychology  is  not  that  of  proletarians  but  that  of 
businessmen  like  the  operators  themselves. 

IF  the  present  disputes  in  the  anthracite  fields  involved 
an  ordinary  commodity,  one  that  was  not  vital  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  millions  of  consumers,  no  serious 
objection  could  validly  be  taken  to  the  position  that  the 
miners  and  operators  are  entitled  to  settle  their  own  business 
disputes  in  their  own  way.  The  public  would  probably 
continue  the  attitude  of  calm  indifference  which  has  prevailed 
during  the  weeks  of  warm  weather  since  the  strike  began. 

But  in  spite  of  the  talk  in  some  quarters  to  the  effect  that 
the  public  need  not  freeze  whatever  the  course  of  the  strike, 
that  abundant  substitutes  are  available,  that  consumers  will 
be  able  to  turn  to  non-volatile  bituminous  coal,  to  coke  or 
oil  in  an  emergency,  failure  of  the  winter's  supply  of 
anthracite  would  result  in  suffering  amounting  to  a  national 
disaster.  Even  if  substitutes  were  readily  available  most 
anthracite  consuming  households  are  not  equipped  to  use 
them.  The  use  of  bituminous  coal  in  furnaces  built  for 
anthracite  is  not  only  highly  inconvenient  but  except  in 
skilled  hands  likely  to  be  dangerous.  The  installation  of 
efficient  equipment  for  the  domestic  use  of  oil  is  not  only 
beyond  the  financial  ability  of  the  majority  of  anthracite 
consumers  but  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  attended  to  in  a 
hurry.  The  fact  is  that  for  millions  of  consumers  today 
anthracite  is  an  indispensable  commodity,  a  condition  not 
only  of  comfort  but  of  health.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
United  States  Coal  Commission  urged  that  anthracite  in- 
dustry should  somehow  be  given  the  status  of  a  public  utility 
subject  to  regulation  by  a  public  service  commission. 

Curiously  enough,  the  miners  while  recognizing  the  vital 
interest  of  the  public  in  anthracite,  are  opposed  to  this  sug- 
gestion. They  believe  that  the  workers  are  generally  at  a 
disadvantage  in  commission  regulated  industries  and  that 
such  commissions  tend  more  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  utility  companies  than  the  interests  of  the  public.  They 
have  been  confirmed  in  this  attitude  by  their  observation  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Board.  The  attitude  of  at  least  a  very 
considerable  minority — and  indeed,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
repeated  vote  of  their  delegates  to  the  national  convention 
of  their  union,  of  a  majority  of  the  miners — is  that  the 
interests  of  neither  workers  nor  of  the  public  can  ever  be 
adequately  safeguarded  short  of  full  public  ownership  and 
democratic-  operation  of  the  mines.  But  there  is  probably 
not  a  man  among  them  who  looks  upon  nationalization  as 
a  policy  that  will  be  adopted  by  the  American  people  within 
any  readily  calculable  future.  In  the  meantime,  in  lieu 
of  regulation,  they  have  consistently  advocated  not  only  a 
permanent  fact-finding  agency  for  the  guidance  of  public 
opinion,  but  also  the  taking  over  by  the  government  of  a 
number  of  typical  mines  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
efficient  costs  of  production  and  of  distribution.  They  have 
great  confidence  in  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  widest  pos- 
sible dissemination  of  the  authentic  and  authoritatively  de- 
termined facts.  (Continued  on  page  51) 
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Portraits  of  Plain  People 


By  GEORGE  B.  LUKS 


ROBUST  old  women,  selling  papers,  shoveling  snow,  peddling  matches  for  a  livelihood,  tending 
street  stalls,  and  brewing  and  baking  in  the  kitchen — these  and  other  vigorous  American  types 
tempt  the  brush  of  this  painter.  He  attacks  them  with  gusto,  as  they  attack  life  in  the  battle  for 
daily  bread.  Not  the  softness  and  frailty  of  old  age,  or  the  delicacy  of  youth,  but  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  youth  and  age,  these  are  the  qualities  that  appeal  to  Mr'  Luks,  who  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  carrying  off  honors  in  the  exhibitions,  not  only  for  superb  painting  but  for  a  gift  of  inter- 
pretation excelled  by  few  painters.  He  has  been  compared  to  Franz  Hals  and  to  Rubens ;  critics  have 
said  that  he  is  comparable  to  the  flamboyant  in  architecture,  and  to  Swift  and  Sterne  in  English 
literature.  Like  them  he  is  not  concerned  with  small  standards  of  good  taste,  or  "art  for  art's  sake." 
He  strikes  splendidly  at  the  truth  of  human  life,  careless  of  foibles  and  prettinesses.  Student  days  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  academy  at  Dusseldort  probably  gave  him  his  ground 
work  :  out  of  the  dynamo  of  his  own  soul  his  style  and  his  passion  for  robust  expression  have  come. 
Born  in  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  he  takes  his  place  as  a  foremost  painter,  and  to  modify  a  phrase 
from  an  eminent  critic,  his  pictures  are  an  overflowing  of  the  fullness  of  the  life  of  his  own  times. 
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Kronborg  castle  has  the  peace  of  historic  age 


Will  Denmark  Disarm? 

By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

Will  Denmark  be  the  first  of  modern  states  to  pin  its  faith  on  something  other 
than  force?  What  is  it  the  Dane's  are  proposing?  How  far  have  they  gone?  How 
deep  does  the  impulse  run  in  the  lives  and  thinking  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  of  this  remarkable  northland?  This  article  presents  the  answers  Pro- 
fessor Hart  found  in  an  intensive  study  of  the  disarmament  situation  in  Denmark. 

in    the   world    today   of   the   parties   at    issue    in    the   case. 

Last  spring,  news  dispatches  from  Copenhagen  gave  color 
to  the  impression  that  Denmark  had  about  decided  to  go 
out  of  the  war  business  altogether.  Her  navy,  so  we  were 
told,  was  to  be  dismantled ;  her  army  disbanded  save  for  a 
few  incidental  forces  which  were  to  be  maintained  for 
police  and  coast  guard  duties  and  for  show  on  ceremonial 
occasions.  According  to  these  reports  the  Labor  and  Socialist 
leaders  now  forming  the  government  had  decided  that 
Denmark  could  not  hope  to  maintain  herself  long  against 
any  of  the  world's  great  military  powers ;  and  that  the 
nation's  real  safety  lay,  therefore,  in  the  good-will  or  mutual 
restraint  of  her  neighbors.  They  were  proposing  for  these 
reasons  to  save  most  of  the  money  that  was  being  spent 
annually  on  armaments  and  battleships  and  to  devote  those 
sums  to  the  building  up  of  a  new  and  less  tangible  scheme 
of  defense — the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  and  the  arts  of 
internal  and  international  peace.  So  the  stories  ran. 

Desire  and  duty  conspired  happily  together  to  take  me 
last  summer  to  Denmark,  where  I  spent  some  time  absorb- 
ing, insofar  as  I  was  able,  the  humane  spirit  of  Danish  social 
life  and  studying  some  of  the  fundamental  expressions  of 
Danish  civilization,  especially  the  Folk  Highschools  and  the 
world-famous  cooperative  organizations.  But  even  before 
I  set  foot  on  Danish  soil,  I  was  precipitated  into  this 
question  of  disarmament  and  made  aware  of  some  of  the 
emotions  that  surround  it. 

Our  ship  was  to  dock  on  a  June  morning  after  a  night 


Danish  Parliament  will  meet  this  month. 
In    the    Christiansborg    Palace,    built    as    a 
residence  for  the  king,  but  so  grim  and  over- 
powering  that  the  king  refuses  to  live  in  it, 
conflicting  groups  will  gather,  and  among  the 
questionswhich  confront  them  the  issue  of  dis- 
armament, defeated  at  the  last  sitting,  will  again  be  joined. 
At  the  opening  session,   some   leader   of   the   Opposition 
will    rise    and   cry   out   "Long   live   Denmark !"    and   some 
who  sit  there  will  probably  hear  the  echoes  of  old   sabre 
rattlings  and  the  rain  of  bullets  on  the  walls  of  forts.   They 
may  dream  great  dreams  of  the  days  of  '48,  when  Denmark 
wrote  her  name  in  blood  on  the  pages  of  history. 

•But  the  whip  of  the  governmental  forces  will  answer, 
"Long  live  the  laws  and  the  constitution."  Whereupon, 
most  will  remember  at  what  cost  the  liberties  of  democratic 
Denmark  have  been  won,  and  they  will  be  inclined  to 
consider  at  what  price  those  liberties  can  be  conserved  and 
built  upon.  And  in  that  mood,  they  will  fight  for  a  decrease 
of  the  moneys  spent  for  wars,  even  to  the  complete  ending 
of  all  such  expenditures;  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  moneys  to  be  spent  in  promoting  internal  enlightenment 
and  external  understandings  of  the  most  inclusive  sort.  In 
Denmark,  the  issues  are  fully  presented  and  inclusively 
drawn.  And  because  world-wide  forces  play  through  every 
corner  of  the  globe,  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  in  the 
Christiansborg  Palace  will  be  less  a  local  victory  for  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  than  an  index  of  the  relative  strengths 
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so  short  that  it  seemed  scarcely  worth  while  for  the  sun 
to  go  down  and  then  immediately  to  come  up  again.  I  arose 
early,  that  is  to  say  at  2:30,  in  order  to  see  the  great  castle 
at  Elsinore,  the  ancient  Kronborg,  (where,  one  may  believe 
on  the  authority  of  Shakespeare,  the  spirit  of  Hamlet  once 
brooded  the  troubled  night  and  where  the  alleged  grave 
of  the  tragic  prince  may  still  be  seen).  At  Elsinore  the 
Kattegat  is  not  more  than  two  miles  wide,  and  the  Kron- 
borg, as  it  lifts  its  now  innocuous  battlements  against  Sweden, 
just  over  the  way,  tells  tales  of  the  days  when  all  the  North 
was  a  vast  fortress  and  the  kings  of  Denmark,  like  all  other 
northern  monarchs,  were  men  of  war. 

Several  hours  later  we  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Copen- 
hagen. As  I  watched  its  beautiful  towers  emerge  one  after 
another  out  of  the  morning  mists,  I  chanced  to  notice  some 
gun  boats  riding  at  anchor  in  a  small  basin. 

"Those  boats  look  like  the  remnants  of  a  lost  cause," 
I  said  to  a  young  Dane  standing  near,  a  business  man  with 
connections  in  England,  who  was  coming  home  for  his 
vacation.  He  smiled  somewhat  sadly  at  my  rather  tactless 
remark  and  replied : 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  that's  about  all  that's  left  of  the  Danish 
navy.  And  I  suppose  by  the  time  the  present  government 
gets  through  with  its  foolishness,  even  these  tag  ends  will 
be  gone." 


The  guard  patrol  in  Copenhagen 


OR  eight  hundred  years  men  have  been  struggling  to 
convert  two  or  three  small  islands  in  the  fens  and  the 
adjacent  shore  of  Zealand  into  a  great  center  of  human 
activities  and  interests.  That  is  Copenhagen.  The  evidences 
of  these  eight  centuries  are  all  about — in  castles,  palaces, 
churches,  museums,  galleries,  libraries,  schools  and  univer- 
sities; in  the  winding  streets  with  their  ancient  names;  and 
in  the  harbor,  itself.  This  many  storied  past  called  in- 
sistently for  a  share  in  my  interests.  But  I  had  not  come 
to  see  the  ancient  city.  I  had  come  to  see  the  city  and  nation 
of  today,  to  study  the  problems  of  the  moment,  to  watch 
the  storied  spectacle  of  the  living  present  unfold.  In  the  end 
I  had  to  permit  a  compromise.  I  was  to  go  ahead  on  the 
lines  of  my  main  interests,  but  on  the  condition  that  when- 
ever a  question  arose  that  called  for  historical  explication, 
I  must  find  my  way  back  through  the  city's  winding  passages 
to  the  place  and  the  time  where  the  roots  of  the  matter 
could  be  uncovered.  It  was  an  admirable  arrangement  all 
around;  and  it  proved  especially  happy  in  following  through 
to  its  sources  the  story  of  Danish  disarmament. 

With  the  help  of  the  American  ambassador,  John 
D.  Prince,  I  had  access  to  the  offices,  studies  and  homes  of 
politicians,  statesmen,  governmental  officials,  members  of 
parliament,  both  of  the  present  and  of  days  long  past ; 
business  men ;  professional  men  of  many  sorts,  including 
lawyers,  teachers,  ministers;  members  of  various  political 
parties  and  governmental  groups ;  workingmen ;  and  out  in 
the  country,  representative  farmers  and  other  leaders  of  the 
rural  life. 

The  rumors  and  reports  that  reached  America  last  spring 
grew  out  of  certain  parliamentary  developments  which 
promised  more  than  they  were  able  to  fulfill.  They  had, 
that  is,  some  foundation  in  fact,  though  taken  entire  they 
were  misleading.  The  government  which  came  into  power 
in  April,  1924,  had  promised  much  in  its  pre-election 
campaign,  and  presumably,  it  had  seriously  intended  to  carry 
through  its  pledges.  It  failed  in  its  first  attempts  at  legisla- 
tion by  reason  of  conditions  over  which  it  had  no  control. 
Hut  it  came  so  near  to  success  as  to  give  a  sort  of  basis  for 
the  reports  that  were  so  generally  sent  out.  The  story  is 
complicated;  it  has  many  far-reaching  implications;  and  it 
throws  much  light  on  the  play  of  opinion  and  of  political 
forces  not  only  in  Denmark,  but  throughout  all  the  nations 
and  governments  of  Europe  today. 

And  to  get  the  clue  to  it,  I  had  to  drop  back  not  to  the 
days  of  the  Kronborg,  but  to  the  forces  at  play  in  the 
Copenhagen  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  those 
decades,  Denmark  fought  two  wars  with  Germany.  In  the 
first  (that  of  1848-50)  she  was  victorious,  and  her  victory 
developed  great  pride  in  her  military  prowess.  It  was  the 
sort  of  pride  that  "goeth  before  a  fall."  A  second  war 
followed  in  1864.  The  tables  were  turned.  Denmark  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  and  lost,  by  way  of  reprisal,  her 
two  southern  provinces,  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  This  was 
an  unexpected  blow.  It  gave  a  temporary  quietus  to  the 
military  pretensions  of  the  little  nation.  But  it  had  its 
compensations:  it  stirred  the  Danes  to  a  renewed  activity 
in  behalf  of  their  country  at  home;  it  set  going  the  be- 
ginnings of  an  intellectual  and  moral  revival  among  the 
people.  For  example,  out  of  this  revival,  or  as  an  integral 
factor  in  it,  came  the  greai  Folk  Highschool  movement 
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which  has  played  such  an  important  role  in  the  economic 
and  political  life  of  the  nation  these  last  sixty  years. 

But  the  defeat  of  1864  did  not  completely  cure  Denmark 
of  her  military  ambitions.  The  real  cure  came  in  1870. 
That  was  the  year  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  With  the 
outbreak  of  that  war,  Denmark  felt  that  her  revenue  was 
at  hand.  She  was  prepared  to  become  the  ally  of  France, 
hoping  that  in  the  certain  defeat  of  Prussia,  her  own 
prestige  would  be  restored  and  her  lost  provinces  would  be 
returned.  Negotiations  looking  to  these  ends  were  in  the 
air;  but  before  anything  definite  could  be  done,  the  six 
weeks'  wonder  was  over.  France  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated — France,  the  most  puissant  fighting  arm  in  the 
world ! 

The  effect  of  this  defeat  of  France  was  both  crushing  and 
salutary  to  the  Danes.  Their  narrower  nationalistic  hopes 
were  dashed,  this  time  seemingly  beyond  recovery.  Their 
lost  provinces  were  gone  for  good.  But,  more  than  these 
things,  they  faced  the  cold,  hard  fact  that  the  day  of  the 
"little  but  mighty"  military  nation  had  passed.  Prussia, 
under  Bismarck,  had  brought  new  methods  into  warfare. 
If  the  great  France  could  not  stand  up  against  this  new 
type  of  offensive,  what  chance  had  a  little  people  like 
Denmark  ? 

There  is  a  streak  of  genuine  realism  in  the  Danish  mind. 
This  is  to  be  seen,  for  example,  in  their  methods  of  dealing 
with  their  agricultural  problems  and  in  the  organization  of 
their  economic  life.  'But  realism  and  what  we  may  call 
"military  idealism"  do  not  always  get  on  well  together. 
From  1870  to  1901,  a  bitter  contest  was  waged  between 
parties  representing  these  two  attitudes.  In  one  group  were 
to  be  found  the  progressive  forces  of  the  nation,  who  were 
making  their  strength  felt  in  the  Folketing,  or  "House  of 
Commons."  In  the  other  were  to  be  counted  the  king,  the 
ministers,  who  were  responsible  to  the  king  alone,  and  the 
Landsting,  or  "upper  house,"  with  the  propertied  and 
hereditary  classes  in  the  kingdom.  The  former  struck  out 
for  a  constitutional  government  with  a  cabinet  responsible 
to  the  people.  They  favored  a  measure  of  disarmament. 
The  latter  still  dreamed  of  armaments  and  conquests  and 
clung  to  the  old  absolutism. 

But  during  all  this  period  the  peasantry  were  developing 
very  rapidly.  The  Folk  Highschools  were  transforming  the 
countryside  from  a  realm  of  ignorance  and  despair  into  a 
land  of  intelligence ;  and  this  more  intelligent  farming  was 
bringing  a  great  prosperity.  Political  power  follows  economic 
power:  the  Danes  are  not  afraid  to  admit  that  fact.  By 
1901  the  peasants  had  achieved  such  economic  power  that 
the  king  surrendered,  accepted  a  complete  constitutional 
government,  and  installed  a  cabinet  which  was  to  be 
responsible  to  the  majority  in  the  Folketing. 

Since  IQOI,  what  the  people  have  wanted  has  had  some 
chance  of  being  secured. 

Throughout  the  period  of  struggle,  from  1870  to  1901, 
the  realistic  groups  carried  on  an  agitation  looking  toward 
disarmament.  They  argued  that  the  day  of  Denmark's 
military  power  was  over  and  that  she  deceived  herself  in 
believing  that  she  could  ever  again  find  real  safety  in  her 
arms.  The  military  idealists  held  this  to  be  the  counsel  of 
the  coward.  The  argument  is  still  on,  in  the  old  form  and 
in  new  forms.  The  realists  hold  that  disarmament  is  not 
cowardice:  it  is  simply  a  new  way  of  dealing  with  old 
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problems.  The  old  ways  had  failed,  the  old  methods  were 
obsolete,  at  least  for  a  nation  like  Denmark.  New  ways 
must  be  found  in  national  defense  as  in  other  matters.  The 
old  ways  had  been  disastrous  both  to  the  national  prestige' 
and  to  millions  of  individuals.  New  methods  could  not 
prove  less  disadvantageous,  and  they  might  prove  far  more 
advantageous.  They  were  worth  trying,  at  any  rate. 

This  agitation  lost  much  of  its  strength  in  the  decades 
before  the  World  War  when  the  great  race  in  competitive 
armaments  was  at  its  height  in  Europe.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  the  Liberal  government  of  the  day  decided  that  Den- 
mark needed  greater  defenses;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  Copen- 
hagen did.  The  antiquated  defenses  of  the  city,  which  had 
long  outgrown  their  bounds,  had  been  demolished  a  century 
before.  The  sites  had  been  turned  into  public  parks;  the 
ancient  moats  had  become  beautiful  lagoons.  But,  said  the 
government  of  the  day,  if  all  Europe  is  to  arm,  Denmark- 
must  not  be  laggard.  Accordingly,  new  fortifications  were 
begun  perhaps  ten  miles  out,  on  the  landward  side  of  the 
city.  At  that  time  such  a  distance  was  thought  sufficient  to' 
protect  the  city  against  bombardment  by  long  range  artillery. 
Those  defenses  were  never  finished.  The  great  war,  when 
it  came,  showed  they  would  have  been  futile  had  they  ever 
been  completed. 
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With  this  excursion  into  the  city's  past  and  the  trend 
and  clash  of  ideas  which  emerged  from  the  last  century 
before  us,  we  are  ready  to  reckon  with  them  as  we  find 
them  in  Denmark  ten  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War — Throughout  the  war  this  little  neutral  country  had 
been  in  the  position  of  a  precarious  listening  post. 

In  April,  1924,  a  general  election  was  held  at  which  no 
party  was  able  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  Folketing.  But 
the  Social  Democrats  led  for  position,  and  a  coalition 
government  was  organized  with  this  socialist  party  in  the 
ascendency.  Disarmament  had  been  an  issue  in  the  election 
and  the  socialists  felt  that  they  had  a  mandate  from  the 
people  to  press  the  issue  to  a  decision.  Accordingly,  when 
the  new  parliament  assembled  in  October,  1924,  the  govern- 
ment offered  a  very  radical  cut  in  the  naval  and  military 
budget.  For  some  years  that  budget  had  stood  at  about 
sixty  million  Kroner  a  year.  It  was  now  proposed  to  cut  it 
to  twelve  millions  a  year  and  to  scale  down  both  the  army 
and  the  navy  to  one-fifth  their  accustomed  strength.  This 
proposal  came  to  a  vote  in  the  Folketing  and  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  two  on  a  strict  governmental  division. 
That  vote  was  the  foundation  for  the  reports  that  reached 
America. 

The  program  was  lost  in  the  Landsting,  or  upper  house. 
It  was  buried  in  committee  and  never  reported  out.  And 
there  the  matter  stands  as  Parliament  meets  again  this  month. 

But  of  course  this  it  not  the  end  of  the  story.  The 
Socialists  intend  to  push  things  consistently  and  carefully 
forward.  Many  good  Danes  fail  to  understand  this  inten- 
tion. Said  a  leading  journalist  to  me:  "The  Socialists  talked 
a  lot  of  damned  nonsense  during  the  campaign,  and  now 
they  think  they've  got  to  keep  the  whole  nation  in  an  uproar 
till  kingdom  come  to  carry  out  their  fool  plans."  But 
Alsing  Anderson,  national  secretary  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
says  that  they  have  no  alternative.  Denmark  must  move 
one  way  or  the  other:  either  toward  war  or  toward  peace, 
and  the  Socialists  intend  to  do  what  they  can  to  promote 
peace — and  disarmament.  But  they  are  handicapped  by  their 
lack  of  a  parliamentary  majority.  They  must  go  as  far  as 
they  can  and  then  wait  for  help. 

It  has  been  true  in  many  instances  in  Europe  since  the 
war  that  the  party  which  has  stood  for  change,  when  it 
came  to  power,  thus  found  itself  in  an  unstable  position. 
The  Labor  party  in  England  never  had  a  parliamentary 
majority  and,  hence,  it  could  do  little  on  its  own. 

There  are  four  political  parties  in  Denmark,  today.  Ac- 
cording to  an  official  publication  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
Conservatives  find  their  support  principally  amongst  the 
propertied  and  commercial  classes  of  the  cities  and  towns ; 
trie  Left  draws  principally  from  the  propertied  rural  classes, 
especially  the  larger  farmers;  the  Radical  Left  from  the 
smaller  landed  property  holders  and  certain  intellectual 
circles  in  the  cities;  the  Social  Democrats  from  among  the 
trades  unionists  in  the  cities  but  chiefly,  of  course,  in  Copen- 
hagen. The  economic  foundations  of  Danish  political  life 
are  here  unblushingly  uncovered. 

The  position  of  the  parties  in  the  present  popular  branch 
of  parliament  is  as  follows: 


Conservatives 
Left 

Radical   Left 
Social   Democrats 
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By  a  combination  between  the  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Radical  Left,  which  really  agree  upon  only  one  thing — 
their  detestation  of  the  other  two  parties — a  government 
was  organized  with  a  precarious  majority  of  two  votes. 
These  were  the  two  votes  that  gave  the  disarmament 
measure  its  majority  in  the  lower  house. 

While  the  political  complexion  of  the  upper  house  (the 
Landsting)  does  not  affect  the  stability  of  a  government  in 
any  way,  it  has  concurrent  legislative  power  with  the 
Folketing.  It  can  reject  any  bill  it  does  not  like.  The 
Landsting  is  not  elected  by  popular  suffrage  but  under  a 
complicated  system  not  unlike  our  old  practise  when  sena- 
tors were  elected  by  state  legislatures.  In  the  Landsting 
today  the  two  conservative  parties  have  a  combined  strength 
of  43  votes,  the  two  governmental  parties  but  33.  These 
figures  show  why  the  disarmament  bill  died  in  the  upper 
house.  The  Social  Democrats  are  prepared  to  carry  the 
fight  into  the  ultimate  constitutional  question  as  to  whether 
the  Landsting  shall  be  permitted  to  block  a  measure  favored 
by  the  Folketing  or,  like  the  British  House  of  Lords,  have 
its  veto  power  clipped. 

Meanwhile  the  argument  of  the  Socialist  leaders  on  the 
disarmament  issue  itself  is  very  clever;  perhaps  too  clever. 
They  have  the  support  of  some  very  powerful  newspapers. 
Denmark,  they  say,  has  been  spending  sixty  million  Kroner 
a  year  (about  15  per  cent  of  her  governmental  income)  on 
military  enterprises.  In  the  light  of  the  experiences  of  the 
great  war,  most  of  this  money  is  just  naturally  wasted:  it 
is  spent  on  obsolete  types  of  armament  and  defenses.  If 
the  nation  would  spend  two  hundred  millions  a  year  (that 
is,  50  per  cent  of  her  income)  for  new  types  of  armament 
and  defenses,  the  expenditures,  though  ruinous  to  her  in- 
ternal economy,  could,  they  say,  be  justified  on  the  grounds 
of  her  external  relationships.  But  not  even  the  most  hard- 
boiled  militarist  is  prepared  to  go  to  such  limits.  Some 
sacred  significance  seems  to  have  attached  itself  in  the  mind 
of  the  conservatives  to  the  sixty  million  figure;  the  nation 
can't  afford  to  spend  more,  they  know;  neither  can  it  afford 
to  spend  less,  they  believe.  The  Labor  party  argues,  how- 
ever, that  unless  they  spend  more,  they  are  throwing  most 
of  what  they  do  spend  away.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  can  get  more  for  twelve  millions  properly 
expended  than  the  nation  hns  been  getting,  recently,  for 
its  sixty  millions. 

The  leaders  of  the  Radical  Left,  the  second  party  in  the 
coalition,  are  not  convinced  by  either  side  of  the  argument. 
They  voted  for  the  government  measure,  last  spring,  but 
with  no  great  enthusiasm.  That  means  that  if  the  govern- 
ment is  to  get  further  with  the  issue  at  this  session  there 
must  be  a  preliminary  compromise  within  the  coalition.  If 
both  coalition  parties  had  been  completely  committed  to 
the  disarmament  measure  as  it  stood,  the  issue  between  the 
lower  and  upper  house  might  have  reached  a  constitutional 
impasse.  The  Socialists  did  not  care  to  risk  going  so  far. 
They  have  adopted  other  tactics.  They  intend  to  let  the 
old  measure  die  where  it  is — in  the  arms  of  its  enemies. 

When  parliament  reconvenes  this  month,  however,  they 
propose  to  offer  a  new  measure  which  will  have  the  full 
support  of  their  farmer  colleagues  in  the  government.  This 
will  provide  for  an  annual  expenditure  of  some  seventeen 
million  Kroner  for  naval  and  military  purposes,  a  cut  of 
some  70  per  cent  from  the  present  annual  expenditures  rather 
than  the  So  per  cent  of  the  earlier  measure.  On  this  bill 
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the  government  will  ask  for  a  show-down  in  both  houses, 
lower  and  upper:  all  members  will  be  put  upon  their 
records. 

It  can  be  predicted  that  the  new  measure  will  be  passed 
by  the  lower  house  with  the  same  majority  of  two;  and 
that  it  will  be  rejected,  as  before,  in  the  upper  house;  but 
this  time,  the  members  of  the  upper  house  will  probably 
have  to  come  to  individual  decisions  in  the  matter.  The 
new  bill,  considerably  less  radical  than  the  former  one,  will 
give  the  Socialists  a  much  stronger  position,  and  they  will 
be  quite  willing  to  go  to  the  country  on  the  issue.  It 
may  even  turn  out  that,  in  course  of  time,  an  upper  house 
will  be  recruited  that  will  support  some  such  measure.  That 
is  not  likely  for  some  time  to  come,  since  the  mechanisms 
by  means  of  which  the  upper  house  is  elected  are  largely 
under  the  control  of  the  conservative  forces.  But  as  long 
as  the  Socialists  are  in  power  they  may  be  expected  to  exert 
pressure  cumulatively  in  the  direction  of  retrenchment  and 
disarmament. 

DANISH  public  opinion,  none  the  less,  is  far  from  being 
united  in  support  of  any  disarmament  movement;  and 
moreover,  those  who  are  in  favor  of  reduction  are  divided 
as  to  program.  There  are  pacifists  among  them,  intellectual 
internationalists,  supporters  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
Socialists. 

Extreme  pacifists  are  rare  in  Denmark,  I  believe;  but 
a  very  large  part  of  the  population  are  pacifistic  in  feeling 
and  intention.  It  may  be  said  that  Danish  civilization  is, 
as  a  whole,  about  the  most  peaceful,  peace-producing  and 
peace-loving  in  all  the  world.  Her  rural  and  village  indus- 
trial and  economic  organizations  are  centers  of  cooperative 
good  will.  These  depend  upon  international  trade  for 
their  continuance.  Hence,  both  by  interest  and  by  inclina- 
tion the  rural  and  village  life  is  pacifist.  None  the  less, 
it  is  quite  prepared,  at  any  time,  to  do  what  it  can  to  keep 
the  channels  of  trade  open.  If  that  would  mean  war — 
well,  let  it  be  war,  then! 

The  intellectual  internationalists,  amongst  whom  Georg 
Brandes  was  once  the  outstanding  figure,  are  for  the  most 
part  not  in  the  Socialist  party.  They  are  rather  a  sort  of 
fifth  wheel  in  the  Radical  Left,  with  a  position  something 
like  that  of  the  many  American  intellectual  internationalists 
who,  in  the  Progressive  movement  of  1924,  tried  to  make 
themselves  believe  that  La  Follette  was  not  as  much  of  an 
isolationist  as  he  declared  himself  to  be.  In  Denmark,  as 
everywhere,  this  "Progressive"  party  is  a  mystery.  Its 
basic  element  is  the  small  farmer.  Why  should  the  "intelli- 
gentzia" of  the  city  cling  to  this  party  of  small  farmers? 
Partly  because  they  have  nowhere  else  to  go ;  partly  because 
it  represents,  somewhat  unconsciously,  the  only  existing  com- 
bination of  cooperative  intelligence  with  individual  free- 
dom. The  conservative  parties  are  lacking  in  hospitality 
to  ideas;  the  Socialist  party  is  committed  to  a  subordina- 
tion of  the  individual.  The  intellectual  in  Denmark,  as 
elsewhere,  gives  up  his  chance  to  be  politically  powerful 
and  joins  this,  the  smallest  of  the  parties,  in  order  to  be 
free. 

The  supporters  of  the  League  of  Nations  were,  as  far  as 
I  could  determine,  either  few  in  numbers  or  peculiarly 
inarticulate.  That  does  not  mean  that  there  is  in  Denmark 
no  interest  in  the  League.  There  is  large  interest,  but  no 
great  passion  for  it.  The  attitude  of  the  present  govern- 


ment may  be  seen  in  the  recent  so-called  "Denmark  proposal" 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Council  in  August  and  which 
provided  for  an  international  commission  of  conciliation 
which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  World  Court  and  which  is 
to  do  what  it  can  to  adjust  matters  at  issue  before  they  arc 
finally  taken  to  the  Court. 

The  Socialists  seem  not  greatly  interested  in  the  League 
of  Nations,  or  any  disarmament  plan  that  the  League  may 
be  likely  to  sponsor.  Apparently  they  pin  their  hopes  to 
the  working  out  of  some  sort  of  a  league  of  the  Social 
Democratic  parties  of  the  nations,  with  their  eyes  first  of 
all  on  the  German  Social  Democrats. 

THE  opposition  to  disarmament  or  retrenchment  in  mili- 
tary expenditures  is  not  easily  to  be  dismissed.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  public  opinion  was  greatly  aroused 
by  the  vote  on  the  recent  bill.  The  more  conservative  peo- 
ple were  really  frightened  by  the  fact  that  nothing  but 
a  few  votes  in  the  Landsting  stood  between  the  nation 
and  complete  disarmament.  Since  that  vote  was  announced 
there  has  been  much  agitation  and  talk;  and  the  movement 
of  public  opinion  has  been  quite  distinctly  to  the  right — at 
least,  articulate  opinion.  It  may  even  turn  out  that  the 
disarmament  movement  reached  its  high  tide,  for  the  present, 
when  the  lower  house  passed  the  government  bill  by  a 
majority  of  two. 

There  are,  too,  those  who  say  that  the  government  itself 
is  not  sorry  for  the  way  things  have  gone.  It  is  between 
two  fires.  The  Social  Democrats  are  compelled  to  try  to 
redeem  their  campaign  pledges.  But  Derfmark  is  face  to 
face,  today,  with  a  Europe  that  is  more  completely  armed 
than  ever  before  in  history — Germany  alone  excepted — 
and  they  have  to  deal  with  the  hard  facts  of  the  interna- 
tional situation  as  well  as  with  their  own  party  followings. 
It  is  easy  to  talk ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  exactly  what  should 
be  done  to  anticipate  far-off  events  in  the  Europe  of  today. 

Denmark  is,  of  course,  a  "free  country";  but  that  does. 
not  mean  she  is  a  free  agent.  She  occupies  one  of  the 
most  important  strategic  positions  in  the  European  scene. 
The  advocates  of  disarmament  are  unable  to  escape  that 
fact.  Some  of  them  say:  "Even  if  we  had  the  votes,  the 
rest  of  Europe  would  not  let  us  disarm.  They  want  us 
to  be  ready  to  be  used,  when  the  right  time  comes."  Den- 
mark is  the  key  to  the  Baltic.  England  is  interested  in  the 
Baltic.  Russia  lives  by  the  Baltic.  Denmark  lies  midway 
between  England  and  Russia — and  Germany  lies  to  the 
south.  How  can  she  disarm? 

The  Danish  conservatives,  who  are  much  stronger  irt 
sentiment,  it  is  true,  than  in  political  or  economic  power, 
hold  with  their  kind  everywhere  that  a  nation  must  al- 
ways be  prepared  to  fight,  no  matter  how  hopeless  the  fight, 
no  matter  if  fighting  means  national  doom.  "Anything  else 
would  be  cowardly  and  ridiculous,"  said  one  of  them  to 
me.  "Who  ever  heard  of  a  nation  that  deliberately  de- 
cided not  to  fight?  Such  a  nation  were  better  off  deadK' 
He  was  bitter,  puzzled,  incredulous.  He  was  honest  and 
sincere.  But  he  was  disturbed  by  the  incredible  doings  of 
this  modern  world,  and  the  statesmen  who  would  rather 
talk  than  fight! 

On  the  other  hand,  Denmark  has  a  citizenship  such  as 
few  nations,  in  any  age,  have  known.  Not  merely  is  thu 
true  of  the  cities,  but  the  villages  and  rural  regions  con- 
tribute their  full  share  to  this  (Continued  on  pagt  53) 
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graduate  students  looked  up  to  find  that 
the  professor  of  psychology  had  entered  the 
classroom  with  a  baby  in  his  arms.  He  said 
nothing  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  young 
visitor,  but  sat  holding  her  quietly  while  she 
clutched  with  chubby  fingers  at  the  white 
enamel  cup  and  little  red  wooden  cube  that  lay  on  the  table 
before  her.  Then  he  turned  to  the  class  and  asked  for 
guesses  as  to  the  baby's  age.  The  assembled  educated  in- 
telligence was  focussed  upon  the  young  subject,  and  the 
resulting  estimates  ranged  from  two  months  to  two  years! 
As  a  matter  of  fact  that  baby  was  exactly  nine  months  old 
in  point  of  time ;  according  to  the  "developmental  diagnosis" 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  article,  she  rated  consistently  at 
the  six  months  level. 

Strangely  enough,  the  world  seems  to  have  gone  on  for 
centuries  bringing  up  children  without  often  stopping  to 
take  a  good  look  at  them.  Until  a  few  decades  ago  they 
were  dressed  like  little  grown-ups  and  that  pathetic  dis- 
regard of  their  need  to  grow  and  to  play  was  reflected  in 
the  standards  of  morals  and  manners  and  educational 
procedure  laid  down  for  them,  as  rigid  as  the  stays  of  the 
tiny  English  princesses  or  cumbersome  as  the  bustles  and 
pantalettes  of  little  American  girls  of  the  forties,  or  the 
hoopskirts  of  the  sixties  and  seventies.  It  took  a  long  time 
for  even  the  artists,  who  are  supposed  to  use  their  eyes,  to 
realize  that  a  child's  body  is  proportioned  quite  differently 
from  that  of  an  adult.  The  babies  in  the  arms  of'  the  early 
Madonnas  are  adults  in  miniature.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
conventional  disillusionment  of  newly-attained  fatherhood 
can  be  traced  to  the  expectation  that  a  son  or  daughter  a 
few  hours  old  will  be  as  plump  and  responsive  as  the  babies 
of  the  Renaissance  paintings,  which  surely  must  have  been 
modelled  after  much  older  children.  A  much  criticized 
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modern  sculpture,  the  portrait  by  Paul  Manship  of  his 
daughter  at  the  age  of  three  weeks,  is  one  of  the  very  few 
realistic  representations  of  a  young  baby  in  art. 

Science,  of  course,  has  been  assembling  a  fair  amount  of 
data  to  show  the  normal  growth  of  human  beings.  Even 
parents  are  familiar  with  such  general  rules  as  those  which 
declare  that  babies  should  double  their  birthweight  in  the 
first  six  months  and  triple  it  in  the  first  twelve,  and  elaborate 
standards  have  been  worked  out  to  show  the  stages  whereby 
the  ratio  of  a  child's  head  to  his  total  height  changes  from 
one  in  four  or  five  at  birth  to  one  in  eight  at  maturity,  or 
to  tell  at  what  age  his  legs  first  exceed  his  anus  in  length. 
But  little  has  been  done  to  find  out  the  normal  rates  of 
other  and  more  subtle  kinds  of  development  of  very  young 
children. 

The  series  of  pioneer  studies  which  have  been  carried  on 
at  the  Yale  Psycho-clinic  during  the  past  six  years  under 
Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  and  his  associates,  started,  as  most  such 
studies  have  started,  with  the  study  of  exceptional  children. 
The  first  years  of  the  Psycho-clinic,  which  was  opened  in 
1911,  had  been  spent  almost  entirely  in  the  study  of  ex- 
ceptional school  children.  The  Clinic,  however,  was  placed 
near  the  medical  clinics  of  the  University;  a  weekly  baby 
welfare  conference  held  its  sessions  across  the  hall,  and 
increasingly  the  workers  in  the  Psycho-clinic  began  to 
interest  themselves  in  younger  children  and  in  the  common 
or  garden  variety.  In  1920  a  systematic  study  was  made  of 
two-year-olds.  Data  was  obtained  from  the  department 
of  health  to  show  where  in  New  Haven  a  two-year-old 
birthday  was  about  to  be  celebrated,  and  the  psychological 
investigator  visited  that  home  on  the  birthday  itself,  or 
within  two  weeks  of  it,  to  study  the  child.  Later  studies 
were  made  of  children  at  exactly  three,  four  and  five,  and 
then  the  investigations  were  pushed  backward  to  include 
even  the  tiniest,  babies  at  a  month,  four  months,  six  and  nine 
months,  and  a  year,  and  a  year  and  a  half. 

When  an  automobile  charges  a  hill,  Dr.  Gesell  points  out, 
it  goes  most  rapidly  at  the  start  and  slows  up  progressively 
as  it  gains  on  the  incline.  Similarly  the  development  of  a 
child  is  most  rapid  at  the  very  beginning  of  life.  It  slackens 
gradually  and  progressively  through  the  period  of  gestation, 
infancy  and  childhood  until  he  makes — or  does  not  make — 
the  adult  grade.  An  amount  of  growth  and  development 
which  will  require  years  during  the  period  of  adolescence, 
for  example,  is  accomplished  in  weeks  or  months  in  baby- 
hood. In  general,  the  longer  a  child  develops,  the  slower 
his  rate  of  development  and  the  longer  the  period  it  takes 
him  to  add  a  given  increment  of  physical  or  mental  growth. 

And  as  the  speed  of  an  automobile  on  a  given  grade  is 
an  indication  of  its  power,  so  the  rate  at  which  a  child  is 
developing  is  a  more  or  less  reliable  indication  of  his  capacity 
to  develop.  The  obvious  method  of  measuring  that  rate  is 
to  find  a  usual  or  normative  standard  which  most  children 
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University  of  Iowa)  aims  to  make  possible  such  comparisons 
on  a  scientific  basis,  built  up  from  the  close  observation  of 
many  actual  children,  seen  not  through  the  rose  mist  of 
parental  prejudice  but  the  trained  judgment  of  impartial 
observers. 

To  what  only  a  few  years  ago  was  a  vacuum  in  child 
welfare  work — the  pre-school  period  of  development,  from 
two  to  six,  observers  and  organizers  have  rushed  in  from 
all  sides.  Through  its  very  newness  and  utter  helplessness 
a  young  baby  impresses  its  parents  with  their  need  of  expert 
advice  and  guidance.  But  an  old  baby  of  two  or  three  is 
often  supplanted  by  a  younger  member  of  the  family  just  at 
the  time  when  he  is  trying  to  make  new  and  desparately 
hard  adjustments  to  a  world  whose  horizons  are  widening 
with  dizzying  rapidity.  On  the  educational  side,  a  child 
performs  the  amazing  feat  of  acquiring  and  perfecting  a 
Language  by  the  time  he  is  six,  and  lays  the  foundations  of 
his  ideas  of  the  family,  of  sex,  of  money,  of  birth  and  death, 
and  most  of  the  other  more  or  less  insoluble  problems  of 
the  human  race.  On  the  physical  side,  he  developed  from  a 
tiny  germ  to  a  human  being  whose  brain  has  attained 
practically  its  adult  weight.  He  has  learned  the  intricate 
feats  of  balance  necessary  for  walking;  he  has  acquired  a 
certain  amount  of  control  over  his  five  senses,  and  an  amount 
of  muscular  coordination  that  would  put  some  adults  to 
shame-.  In  the  first  six  years,  Dr.  Gesell  believes,  the 
development  of  a  child  is  treble  that  of  the  succeeding 
twelve  years. 

This  tremendous  speed  of  development  carries  with  it 
proportionate  risks.  One  third  of  all  the  deaths  of  the 
nation  occur  before  six  years  of  age,  and  there  are  twice 
as  many  deaths  during  the  five  years  of  pre-school  life  as 
during  the  following  ten  years  of  school  life.  By  the  time 
a  child  is  ready  for  school  a  surprising  amount  of  his  whole 
life's  course  has  been  determined.  Practically  every  case  of 
mental  deficiency  is  present  and  recognizable  during  the 
pre-school  years.  Three  quarters  of  all  the  deaf,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  all  the  blind,  one  third  of  all  the  crippled, 
and  more  than  three-quarters  of  all  those  defective  in  speech 
come  to  their  handicap  during  this  period.  Tendencies  to 
tantrums  or  running  away  or  other  conduct  disorders  have 
often  been  established.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  public 
school  one-quarter  of  all  beginners  fail  of  promotion. 


Figures  I  and  2.  Graphs  of  Physical  and  Mental  Groii'th. 
The  upper  figure  is  adapted  from  Minot's  graph,  shouting 
the  physical  growth  of  man  from  birth  to  maturity,  with 
vertical  lines  added  to  mark  the  duration  of  the  periods 
required  for  each  10  per  cent  addition  to  the  weight.  (See 
Minot:  Age,  Growth  and  Death,  Putnam's,  New  York.) 
The  lower  figure  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  develop- 
mental intervals  discussed  on  page  21  of  The  Mental 
Growth  of  the  Pre-School  Child  by  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.).  Beginning  at 
three  months  these  inten'als  are  so  placed  as  to  yeild  the 
following  sequence  of  developmental  quotients:  3/4,  2/3, 
2/3,  3/4,  2/3,  3/4,  2/3,  3/4,  2/3,  3/4,  2/3,  2/3.  There 
if  an  analogous  concentration  of  mental  growth  in  infancy. 
The  older  the  child  gets,  the  longer  it  takes  to  develop  a 
proportionate  amount. 

can  attain  at  a  given  age — and  it  is  such  a  series  of  standards 
— in  terms  of  four,  six,  nine,  twelve  and  eighteen  months, 
and  after  that  in  even  years  to  six — which  the  Yale  work 
has  established.  Like  any  other  more  or  less  arbitrary 
standard  such  as  the  I.  Q.,  the  nutritional  index,  or  the 
like,  the  whole  value  of  any  effort  to  gage  a  baby's  capacities 
depends  upon  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  examiner, 
and  his  ability  to  interpret  that  particular. child's  perform- 
ance in  relation  to  the  standards  which  most  children  can 
reach  at  a  given  age. 

The  relationship  between  age  and  development  as  a 
measure  of  capacity  is  something  which  has  long  been 
recognized:  witness  the  intense  interest  of  mothers  in  trains 
to  know  the  age  of  the  baby  in  the  next  seat  so  that  they 
may  compare  its  behavior  with  that  of  their  own  children. 
The  work  of  the  Yale  Psycho-clinic  (and  that  of  other  Stiff  and  formal,  like  costumes  of  the  period,  uas  childhood 
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Many  of  these  defects  or  accidents  of  development  are 
preventable.  But  before  they  can  be  prevented  they  first 
must  be  recognized.  And  the  recognition  of  even  the 
handicaps  which  cannot  be  prevented  or  cured — such  as 
some  kinds  of  mental  subnormality- — is  likewise  the  first  step 
toward  helping  their  possessors  to  reckon  with  a  lifelong 
liability  and  compensate  insofar  as  is  possible  by  the  fullest 
development  of  all  the  assets  which  they  possess.  Hence 
the  need  of  "developmental  schedules"  by  which  to  gage 
roughly  the  distance  which  a  given  child  has  traveled  on 
his  long  road  to  maturity  and  the  rate  at  which  he  is 
traveling.  The  sooner  we  know  that  rate  the  more  perfect 
can  be  our  plans  for  his  journey,  the  more  suited  to  him 
the  goal  toward  which  his  interest  is  directed.  The  early 
ages  covered  by  the  Yale  studies  have  some  positive  ad- 
vantages to  the  examiner,  inasmuch  as  a  very  young  child 
should  show  proportionately  greater  progress  in  a  short  span 
of  time  between  successive  examinations,  than  could  be  ex- 
pected of  older  subjects,  and  can  be  more  easily  supervised 
and  more  quickly  followed  up.  A  young  child  also  is  less 
"conditioned,"  to  use  the  psychological  term,  than  an  older 
one.  That  is,  he  has  acquired  fewer  habitual  ways  of  doing 
things  or  responding  to  things  from  his  surroundings,  and 
his  behavior  in  that  degree  is  the  more  characteristic  of 
himself. 

IF  you  had  walked  up  the  elm-arched  streets  of  New 
Haven  one  fine  morning  last  spring  you  might  have  seen 
a  gleeful  young  baby  wheeled  in  her  carriage  to  the  door 
of  one  of  the  old  mansions  and  carried  inside,  as  though 
she  were  going  home  for  her  dinner  and  nap.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  was  one  of  the  clients  of  the  Yale  Psycho-clinic 
on  the  way  for  her  periodic  examination.  The  grown-up 
in  charge  was  not  her  mother,  but  the  agent  of  a  child-caring 
society,  for  Julia,  then  aged  a  year,  had  spent  the  last  nine 
months,  following  the  death  of  both  parents,  in  a  boarding 
home,  and  now  the  question  of  adoption  had  risen. 

Upstairs  Julia  was  carried  through  a  waiting  room  hung 
with  charts  and  pictures  drawn  from  the  clinic's  work,  to 
one  of  two  inner  examining-rooms,  not  unlike  a  nursery  in  a 
private  home.  And  there  the  psychologist  who  had  examined 
her  first  at  four  months,  and  then  at  six  and  at  nine,  for 
the  fourth  time  presented  her  with  a  series  of  enticing 
playthings. 

At    twelve    months    there    are    nearly    forty    tests    which 
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Julia  might  or  might  not  be  able  to  meet.  Some  of  these 
are  labeled  A  plus — that  is,  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
children  studied  have  been  able  to  accomplish  them  at  one 
year ;  others  are  A,  the  attainment  of  from  2O  to  49  per  cent 
of  the  children  tried  at  that  age ;  and  so  on,  till  C  is  reached 
by  a  rating  which  means  that  from  85  to  IOO  per  cent  of 
the  one  year  olds  are  able  to  do  this.  The  tests  are  arranged 
under  five  classifications — motor,  language,  adaptive  be- 
havior, and  personal  and  social  behavior. 

The  whole  array  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  items, 
developed  during  the  study  of  five  hundred  children,  has 
been  divided  into  ten  ascending  schedules  characteristic  of 
normal  behavior  at  different  ages.  A  tiny  infant  cannot  even 
"see"  a  book,  for  example.  At  four  months  he  can  perceive 
one,  should  it  be  placed  near  him.  At  six  months  he  can 
reach  and  grasp  it.  At  nine  months  he  could  bang  it  or  put 
it  into  his  mouth.  At  twelve  months  his  pleasure  probably 
would  be  to  tear  out  its  leaves.  At  eighteen  months  he  may 
adorn  its  pages  with  scrawls  and  scribbles.  At  two  years 
he  may  be  ready  to  look  at  some  of  its  pictures.  At  three 
years  he  may  be  interested  in  one  of  its  short  and  simple 
stories.  At  four  years  he  may  be  able  to  turn  its  pages. 
He  will  perhaps  respect  books  sufficiently  to  permit  them 
to  rest  safely  on  their  shelves  and  not  use  them  as  toys  or 
building  blocks,  though  we  still  scarcely  expect  him  to  have 
much  spontaneous  concern  for  those  rows  of  ink  lines  that 
we  call  printed  words. 

At  Julia's  advanced  age  of  twelve  months  a  young  person 
may  be  expected  to  stand  without  support,  to  creep  or  hitch 
along  the  floor  and  to  walk  with  help,  to  show  a  preference 
for  one  hand  in  reaching,  and  to  scribble  imitatively  with 
a  crayon — all  these  motor  characteristics.  The  language 
characteristics  include  the  ability  to  understand  simple  verbal 
commissions  (to  stop,  or  mustn't  touch,  for  example),  say- 
ing two  words  besides  mama  and  dada,  and  waving  bye-bye. 
Under  adaptive  behavior  are  such  items  as  placing  a  little 
red  cube  in  a  cup  on  command,  recovering  the  cube  when 
the  examiner  had  put  it  under  the  cup,  holding  a  cube  in 
each  hand  and  taking  a  third,  and  putting  a  small  rod  in  a 
half-inch  hole.  Personal-social  behavior  is  summed  up  in 
the  baby's  playing  with  his  image  in  the  mirror,  cooperating 
while  he  is  being  dressed,  holding  a  cup  to  drink,  and  pos- 
sibly using  a  spoon,  playing  with  blocks  (but  not  very 
constructively),  inhibiting  simple  acts  on  command,  and 
imitating  simple  acts  such  as  scribbling  or  rattling  a  spoon. 


One  month  four  months  six  months  nine  months  twelve  months 
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But  Julia,  urged  to  find  the  cube  which  she  had  seen 
placed  under  the  cup,  merely  smiled  amiably.  She  could  sit 
without  a  supporting  arm  behind  her,  but  crumpled  cheer- 
fully when  an  attempt  was  made  to  stand  her  on  her  feet. 
Holding  three  cubes  at  once  was  a  feat  which  obviously 
intrigued  her,  but  lay  beyond  her  ingenuity,  and  the  "verbal 
commissions"  met  the  same  complacent  but  unresponsive 
smile.  Through  the  whole  long  series  of  items,  Julia's  be- 
havior fell  below  the  ratings  which  might  be  expected  of  a 
year-old  baby;  in  fact  in  this  series  of  test  items,  her  tricks 
and  responses  were  those  characteristic  of  a  nine  months 
old  child.  In  point  of  time  she  was  a  year  old ;  in  behavior, 
only  three-quarter  of  a  year. 

SUCH  a  conclusion  bears  the  formidable  title  of  develop- 
mental diagnosis.  Obviously  it  can  be  based  only  upon 
the  composite  finding  of  a  whole  series  of  items.  The  fact  that 
Julia  could  not  stand,  might  have  been  due  to  rickets,  for 
example,  and  not  to  a  slow  development  of  muscular  co- 
ordination. For  such  matters  the  judgment  of  trained  and 
experienced  observers  is  essential.  There  is  no  fool-proof 
pattern  which  any  ordinarily  intelligent  person  can  apply. 
But  with  training  and  experience  many  apparent  difficulties 
of  descision  may  be  over-ridden.  There  was  one  rickety 
baby,  so  weak  that  at  six  months  he  could  only  lie  passively 
in  his  basket,  with  no  effort  to  sit,  or  reach  or  do  the  things 
which  should  be  expected  of  babies  at  this  age.  But  the 
examiner  saw  him  run  one  little  finger  along  the  reed  of  the 
basket  with  a  niceness  of  direction  which  would  have  been 
very  admirable  in  an  older  baby.  That  was  a  sufficient 
indication  that  his  passivity  was  due  to  physical  weakness 
not  defective  development. 

But,  returning  to  Julia,  there  was  the  indubitable  fact 
that  each  of  four  examinations  had  shown  her  development 
to  be  less  than  the  normal  standard.  A  retardation  of  three 
months  at  twelve  months  may  be  as  serious  as  a  retardation 
of  three  years  at  twelve  years.  The  latter,  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  I.  Q.,  shows  a  rating  of  75.  The  brightest 
prediction  which  the  clinic  staff  could  vouchsafe  for  Julia 
would  be  dull  normal — and  probably  that  was  an  over- 
optimistic  view.  But  to  look  at  her  was  to  forget  such 
regrettable  predictions  in  admiring  her  yellow  curls,  blue 
eyes  and  dimples.  She  was  exactly  the  storybook  kind  of 
orphan  who  would  win  the  hearts  of  prospective  foster 
mothers  on  the  spot. 

At  one  year  such   subnormality   is   almost   impossible   of 


detection  except  by  an  expert  using  a  scientific  scheme  of 
study  such  as  that  outlined  above.  By  the  time  Julia  was 
four  or  five  it  probably  would  be  evident  that  she  was  not 
as  "advanced"  as  other  children  of  the  same  age.  When 
she  got  into  school,  there  would  be  increasing  difficulty — 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  she  ever  would  be  able  to  finish 
more  than  the  grammar  grades.  Any  painstaking  plan  for 
adoption  would  have  to  stress  these  almost  certain  condi- 
tions. To  let  her  enter  a  family  and  a  social  circle  where 
college  education  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  would  be 
to  pave  the  way  for  bitter  disappointment  for  both  parents 
and  child. 

In  the  group  of  children  who  have  been  brought  to  the 
Psycho-clinic  by  child-placing  agencies  of  New  Haven  for 
study  and  diagnosis,  there  have  been  many  such  problems 
as  that  of  Julia.  The  value  of  such  normative  standards  of 
childish  development  as  those  which  the  Yale  Psycho-clinic 
is  formulating  are  obvious  in  the  case  of  children  such  as 
these,  cast  out  of  their  own  niche  in  life  and  dependent 
upon  the  wisdom  of  impartial  outsiders.  Adoption  must  be 
a  blind  enough  process  at  best;  but  whatever  insight  which 
may  be  given  into  the  probable  future  development  of  an 
inscrutable  baby  helps  to  minimize  the  risks  and  the  chances 
of  disappointment  on  the  part  of  the  foster  parents  and  un- 
happiness  and  failure  on  the  part  of  the  children.  But  what 
of  its  bearing  on  children  in  their  own  homes?  Being  born 
into  a  family  has  an  element  of  permanence  and  inevitability 
not  true  of  foster-relationships,  and  there  is  no  probationary 
period  at  the  start  to  test  the  compatibility  of  elders  and 
child  with  the  possibility  of  dissolving  the  relationship  if 
it  is  a  failure ! 

SUPPOSING  that  it  were  possible  for  family  phyiscians 
generally  to  call  in  expert  consultation  such  as  that 
available  in  New  Haven,  would  the  parents  of  their  little 
patients  accept  developmental  diagnoses  if  they  chanced  to 
be  unfavorable  and  could  they  profit  by  them? 

Insofar  as  that  question  can  be  answered  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Dr.  Gesell  and  his  associates  the  answer  seems 
yes.  There  has  been  on  the  whole  an  extraordinary  interest 
and  a  willingness  to  cooperate  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of 
the  five  hundred  children  studied  during  the  formulation 
of  these  standards  and  of  others  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  Clinic. 

Scope  for  that  interest  will  be  provided  in  the  Parent  Guid- 
ance service  offered  this  autumn  by  the  (Continued  on  p.  61 ) 
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Coordination  of  mind  and  muscle  in  successively  difficult  tests  increases  in  regular  ratios  as  shown  on  the  chart,  page  31 


What  the  Churches  Find  as  to  Prohibition 


ASSERTIONS  TO  THE  EFFECT  that  prohibition  has  proved 
itself  either  successful  or  unsuccessful  as  a  social  policy 
are  premature.  No  such  conclusion  is  warranted,  as  yet. 

PUBLICITY  MATERIALS  given  out  by  both  friends  and 
foes  of  prohibition — and  even  by  the  Federal  Prohibition 
Unit — taken  by  and  large,  have  been  hopelessly  mislead- 
ing and  at  best  inadequate  and  inconclusive. 

AN  APPRAISAL  of  prohibition  is  exceedingly  difficult  be- 
cause those  factors  which  lend  themselves  to  statistical 
statement — such  as  sickness  and  death  from  alcoholic 
disease,  dependency  as  a  result  of  alcoholism,  and  drunk- 
enness—affect only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population; 
while  the  influence  of  prohibition  upon  living  standards 
and  upon  the  physical  and  moral  wellbeing  of  the  people 
is  not  at  present  susceptible  of  statistical  statement. 

THE  DEBIT  AND  CREDIT  BALANCE  of  national  prohibi- 
tion is  one  thing  if  stated  in  terms  of  a  comparison  of 
1924  with  1917,  but  quite  another  thing  if  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  trend  during  the  intervening  period. 
Thus  the  supporters  of  prohibition  are  right  in  claiming 
that  alcoholic  disease  and  mortality,  alcoholism  as  a  cause 
of  dependency,  arrests  for  drunkenness  and  similar  phe- 
nomena, show  a  marked  reduction  when  an  average  of 
several  years  just  prior  to  the  adoption  of  national  pro- 
hibition is  compared  with  an  average  of  several  years 
subsequent  thereto.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anti-pro- 
hibitionists can  successfully  maintain  that  the  prohibition 
period  has  quite  reversed  a  favorable  pre-prohibition 
trend  with  respect  to  many  of  these  indices.  And  it  is  the 
trend  that  must  be  regarded  as  most  significant.  It  does 
not  yet  appear  whether  we  have  reached  the  crest  of  the 
reaction;  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  is  true,  but 
no  ground  for  assurance.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
social  statistician,  we  are  not  demonstrably  much  farther 
along  with  reference  to  these  social  phenomena  than 
we  should  have  been  had  we  maintained  the  trend  of  the 
period  immediately  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  we  should  have  maintained  that  trend  had  the  law 
not  been  passed. 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  SALOON  has  in  any  case,  been 
definitely  accepted  by  the  country  as  a  clear  moral  gain 
and  has  undoubtedly  very  greatly  improved  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes. 

THE  CLAIM  THAT  PROHIBITION  has  resulted  in  a  large 
reduction  of  the  death  rate  and  consequently  in  an  in- 
creased "expectation  of  life"  needs,  of  course,  to  be 
greatly  modified.  It  should  rather  be  said  that  pro- 
hibition is  presumably  one  of  several  factors,  though  a 
minor  one,  in  bringing  about  the  result. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  CRIME  RECORDS  to  prove  the  merits  of 
prohibition  should  be  abandoned  until  more  data  have 
been  compiled  and  more  analytical  work  has  been  done. 
On  the  face  of  figures  gathered  from  185  cities  total  ar- 
rests were  much  higher  in  proportion  to  population  than 
at  any  time  in  the  previous  decade.  The  recent  increases 
appear  to  be  due,  not  to  a  larger  number  of  felonies  but 
to  increasing  misdemeanors  and  especially  to  arrests  for 
drunkenness,  which  doubled  between  1920  and  1923. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  PROHIBITION  upon  business  conditions 


is  impossible  to  measure,  particularly  because  a  major 
movement  of  the  business  cycle,  which  is  accounted  for 
on  an  entirely  different  basis,  has  been  the  dominant 
economic  feature  of  the  prohibition  period.  There  is 
good  reason,  however,  to  credit  the  prohibition  regime 
with  a  substantial  part  in  the  continued  upward  move- 
ment of  savings  deposits  during  the  recent  depression 
years,  and  with  the  diversion  of  buying  power  from  al- 
coholic beverages  to  various  forms  of  consumers'  goods. 

THE  CHARGE  that  prohibition  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  present  revolt,  particularly  apparent  among  young 
people,  against  moral  conventions,  remains  unproved. 
The  novel  social  ritual  of  the  hip  flask  and  the  cocktail 
is  a  manifestation,  rather  than  a  cause,  of  the  departure 
from  conventional  morality. 

RESPECT  FOR  LAW  and  government  has  admittedly  de- 
clined, but  the  statement  that  this  is  due  directly  to  pro- 
hibition laws  or  to  violations  of  them  runs  counter  to 
the  conclusions  of  psychologists  and  educators  as  to  the 
way  in  which  such  social  attitudes  are  formed. 

As  TO  THE  MERITS  of  federal  prohibition  enforcement, 
it  must  be  said  that,  due  to  politics,  inter-departmental 
friction  and  lack  of  vital  interest  in  prohibition  or  of 
conviction  as  to  its  enforcibility,  no  adequate  effort  has 
been  made  up  to  this  summer  to  enforce  the  Volstead 
Act.  The  higher  officials  of  the  government  have  hither- 
to allowed  the  business  of  enforcement  to  be  controlled 
largely  by  influences  outside  the  government  and  have 
failed  to  develop  a  strong,  effective  policy  for  which  they 
were  willing  to  assume  responsibility. 

THE  EXTENT  of  present  violations  of  the  law  no  one 
knows.  Conditions  in  the  various  states  differ  widely. 
The  total  amount  of  liquor  consumed  has  manifestly 
been  enormously  reduced.  The  moral  problem  resulting 
from  the  illicit  traffic  is  away  out  of  proportion  to  its 
volume,  which  is  no  measure  of  the  success  of  prohibition. 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  should  be  able,  under  the 
new  regime,  to  reduce  smuggling  to  negligible  propor- 
tions, prevent  the  diversion  of  industrial  alcohol  and  the 
illegal  withdrawals  of  bonded  liquors,  and  break  up  the 
large  scale  bootlegging  operations.  The  retail  trade  is 
beyond  its  power  and  if  it  persists  will  force  the  re- 
sponsibility for  prohibition  enforcement  back  upon  the 
states  and  the  municipalities. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  on  prohibition  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  gage,  but  "samplings"  indicate  that  the  busi- 
ness community  tends  to  be  hostile,  and  industrial  labor 
is  quite  sharply  so.  'Newspaper  editors  appear  to  be  in 
the  main  favorable,  especially  in  the  inland  states.  The 
hostile  sentiments  recorded  concern,  of  course,  the  more 
severe  restrictions  of  the  Volstead  Act,  not  the  out- 
lawing of  the  saloon.  The  great  body  of  inarticulate 
sentiment  is  a  subject  for  speculation.  As  judged  by 
recent  legislation  in  Massachusetts  and  Indiana,  the 
movement  of  sentiment  under  the  conditions  of  an  eleo- 
tion  campaign  is  toward,  rather  than  away  from,  a  rigid 
prohibition  regime.  The  irreconcilable  minority,  how- 
ever, remains  powerful  enough  in  the  great  population 
centers  to  render  thoroughgoing  enforcement  impossible. 


What's  to  Be  Done  About  It? 

By  F.  ERNEST  JOHNSON 

The  opposite  page  summarizes  the  main  points  in  the  report  on  the  prohibition 
situation  brought  out  in  September  by  the  Department  of  Research  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  Below,  Mr.  Johnson,  executive  secretary 
of  the  department  in  charge  of  the  report,  indicates  possible  steps  to  be  taken 
to  improve  the  situation. 

of  tne  majority  will,  to  take  care  of  the  recalcitrant,  whether 
his  irreconcilability  rests  upon  an  unquenchable  thirst  or 
upon  high-minded  convictions  with  respect  to  personal  lib- 
erty and  the  natural  rights  of  free  persons.  It  is  an  un- 
intelligent confusion  of  contraries.  Prohibition  is  an  ex- 
perimental social  policy;  it  should  not  be  regarded  as 
ultimate  or  sacrosanct.  Those  who  think  it  wrong  must 
be  respected  for  their  convictions,  reasoned  with  as  to  their 
premises  and  given  freedom  to  dissent  if  dissent  they  must. 

In  place  of  a  reckless  use  of  epithets,  in  which  I  fear 
we  temperance  people  have  been  a  bit  intemperate,  I  should 
like  to  see  a  frank  appeal  made  to  unconvinced  and  un- 
friendly minds  to  give  support  to  a  great  demonstration  as 
to  the  value  of  prohibition  as  a  social  measure.  If  they 
cannot  assist  in  the  rescue  of  the  experiment  they  can  at 
least  "stand  by."  What  we  want  now  is  less  emphasis 
upon  force  and  more  emphasis  upon  cooperative  citizenship. 

The  limitations  of  the  federal  government  with  refer- 
ence to  this  task  must  be  frankly  recognized.  Any  effort 
to  magnify  federal  authority  to  the  point  where  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  local  policeman  is  contrary  to  our  con- 
stitutional system  and  out  of  joint  with  the  times.  It 
should  be  freely  admitted,  for  example,  that  in  New  York 
we  cannot  demand  nor  expect  an  effective  prohibition  re- 
gime until  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  want  it  badly 
enough  to  cooperate  with  the  federal  government  in  secur- 
ing it.  Our  huge  retail  trade  in  liquors  is  our  own  concern, 
and  we  must  deal  with  it,  if  at  all,  by  means  of  a  state 
law;  there  is  no  power  at  Washington  to  stop  it  if  we 
are  not  willing  to  do  so.  Whatever  the  past  delinquencies 
of  the  national  government  with  respect  to  prohibition, 
President  Coolidge  is  performing  a  timely  public  service  in 
reminding  the  American  people  that  if  they  value  their 
liberty  they  must  be  the  custodians  of  their  own  morality. 
The  success  of  prohibition  requires  that  it  be  conceived 
henceforth  not  as  a  means  of  doing  for  communities  what 
they  will  not  do  for  themselves,  but  as  a  device  for  aiding 
them  in  doing  what  they  have  clearly  and  unequivocally 
determined  to  do.  If  that  determination  is  lacking  a  fed- 
eral law  is  gratuitous  and  in  the  long  run  probably  use- 
less. 

It  is  equally  true,  of  course,  that  without  a  strong  fed- 
eral administration  to  stop  smuggling  and  break  up  nation- 
wide conspiracies  and  wholesale  bootlegging  operations, 
effective  prohibition  is  an  idle  dream.  It  is  important  now 
that  the  public  understand  the  significance  of  what  has 
been  done  at  Washington.  In  freeing  the  prohibition  ad- 
ministration of  propagandist  control,  the  government  has 
cut  out  a  much  more  definite  and  a  more  limited  task  for 
itself.  The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  of  enforcing  national 
prohibition  seems  to  lie  here: 


these  words  are  printed  the  report  on 
prohibition  issued  by  the  Federal  Council 
°^  Churches  through  its  Department  of  Re- 
search  and  Education  will  have  run  the 
gamut  of  newspaper  publicity  and  will, 
without  doubt,  have  drawn  a  good  deal  of 
fire.  Those  responsible  for  it  have  no  hope  that  it  will 
be  accepted  without  criticism.  The  important  question  is 
whether  it  will  in  some  measure  stimulate  action  with  ref- 
erence to  the  conditions  to  which  it  calls  attention.  There 
have  been  many  calls  for  the  report  but  The  Survey  alone 
has  asked  for  a  statement  as  to  what  should  be  done  about 
it.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself  but  I  do  it  with  alacrity, 
particularly  because  the  readers  of  this  article  will  be  prin- 
cipally persons  interested  in  social  work. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  see  the  social  workers  and 
the  leaders  of  civic  life  in  America  abandon  their  com- 
parative indifference — one  might  say  their  superciliousness 
— toward  the  prohibition  question.  Somehow  the  issue  is 
still  thought  of  as  a  reformers'  program,  the  product  of 
single  track  minds,  and  as  remote  from  the  realm  of  social 
science.  This  is  a  hangover  from  the  time  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  answer  to  the  question  "What  about  pro- 
hibition?" could  say  in  a  national  political  convention,  "Oh, 
go  to  a  primary  school  and  study  it!"  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  one  may  think 
of  prohibition  as  a  program  of  moral  reform,  it  is  the 
greatest  experiment  in  our  history  in  the  realm  of  social 
control  and,  as  such,  merits  the  most  serious  attention. 
Many  social  workers  and  educators  realize  this,  but  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  communicating  their  interest  to  the 
majority  of  their  fellows. 

The  most  up-to-the-minute  comment  one  can  make  on 
prohibition  is  that  we  are  now,  as  far  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  judge,  at  the  most  critical  point  in  the  history 
of  the  experiment.  The  government  is  tardily  responding 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  country  over  the  failures  of  its 
enforcement  program,  and  proposes  to  make  a  much  more 
vigorous  effort.  But  as  stronger  hands  seize  the  prohibition 
helm,  the  influence  of  the  prohibition  lobby  wanes.  Men 
who  are  not  themselves  prohibitionists  have  assumed  com- 
mand, men  who  will  probably  not  hesitate  to  abandon  the 
cause  as  a  discredited  policy  if  their  efforts  do  not  meet 
with  considerable  success.  Now  is  the  time  to  organize 
moral  support  for  the  federal  enforcement  program. 

This  can  not  be  done  by  the  mass  meeting  method. 
It  is  a  personal  task.  In  civic  organizations,  trade  associa- 
tions, labor  unions,  social  clubs,  churches  and  colleges,  an 
appeal  should  be  made  for  voluntary  cooperation  in  carry- 
ing to  a  clear  demonstration  this  great  experiment  in  social 
control.  Hitherto  we  have  relied  on  force,  the  compulsion 
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WHAT'S  TO  BE  DONE  ABOUT  IT? 


Can  the  federal  government  so  limit  the  supply  oj  illicit 
liquor  at  the  source  and  so  cripple  the  wholesale  traffic  by 
taking  the  profit  out  of  it  that  the  retail  bootleggers  mill 
be  forced  out  of  business,  contempt  for  the  law  turned  into 
respect,  the  illicit  smack  of  a  contraband  beverage  deprived 
of  its  popularity  and  the  tide  turned  back  toward  the  pur- 
poseful and  sustained  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic? 

A  masterful  handling  of  the  federal  end  of  the  business 
may  administer  a  sobering  shock  to  the  inebriated  sections 
of  the  country,  leave  the  supply  of  liquor  so  limited  and 
so  inferior  that  the  whole  situation  will  take  on  a  new 
aspect  and  the  task  of  local  policing  will  be  reduced  to 
compassable  proportions. 

But  if  the  federal  government  is  to  accomplish  anything 
like  this  it  must  have  a  stronger  mandate  and  firmer  sup- 
port from  the  country  than  it  now  has.  It  looks  as  if  the 
hands  of  the  new  chief  administrator  of  the  law  may  be 
effectually  tied  by  the  insidious  influence  of  political  patron- 
age which  has  its  operating  base  in  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. It  would  seem  that  only  the  organized  protest  of  the 
citizenry  can  prevail  against  this  corrupting  influence. 

The  question  inevitably  arises,  should  the  Volstead  Act 
be  changed?  My  own  anwser  is,  yes — in  the  direction  of 
administrative  efficiency,  not  in  the  direction  of  "liberal- 
ization." Not  that  the  ultimate  enforcibility  of  the  law 
is  to  be  lightly  taken  for  granted ;  for  it  can  not  be.  But  to 
"liberalize"  the  Volstead  Act  before  it  is  clearly  demonstrated 
that  it  cannot  be  enforced  would  be  to  abandon  a  great  ex- 
periment before  its  completion  and  to  waste  several  years  of 
inconclusive  and  painful  experience. 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  make  the  law  less  stringent 
when  the  best  efforts  of  the  government  fail  to  stop  the 
illicit  liquor  traffic.  If  those  efforts  fail  to  win  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  country  to  the  law,  modification  will  be 
the  only  practicable  or  honorable  course.  In  the  meantime, 
in  the  present  writer's  judgment,  the  law  should  be 
strengthened  in  its  administrative  provisions  so  as  to  put 
the  prohibition  agents  under  the  civil  service  and  to  cen- 
tralize responsibility  and  eliminate  the  possibility  of  buck- 
passing.  At  present  the  officer  technically  responsible  for 
enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act  is  the  commissioner  of 
internal  revenue.  He  is  one  removal  from  a  cabinet  officer 
— the  secretary  of  the  treasury — on  the  one  hand  and  from 
the  director  of  the  prohibition  unit  on  the  other.  He  is 
far  enough  down  from  the  President  and  far  enough  up 
from  the  actual  business  of  administration  so  that  he  avoids 
the  brunt  of  criticism  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  unit  and 
in  turn  protects  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  from  the  con- 
sequences of  assuming  full  responsibility  for  it.  At  the  same 
time  the  friends  of  the  director  of  the  Prohibition  Unit 
have  defended  his  administration  on  the  ground  that  as 
a  subordinate  officer  he  does  not  always  have  a  free  hand. 
There  are  undoubtedly  extenuating  considerations  all  round, 
but  without  questioning  motives,  anyone  can  see  that  such 
an  arrangement  makes  for  confusion  and  the  evasion  of 
duty. 

Most  of  all,  we  need  a  new  educational  program  with 
two  distinct  objectives.  One  is  individual,  the  other  social. 
That  is  to  say,  we  see  more  clearly  than  ever  that  the  legis- 
lative phase  of  the  battle  against  intoxicating  liquors  is  but 
an  incident  in  the  unending  task  of  the  building  of  moral 
character  and  the  regeneration  of  the  human  spirit.  On  the 
individual  side  this  calls  for  patient  training  in  habit*  of 


self  control  and  temperate  living.  On  the  social  side  it 
requires  education  for  citizenship  with  especial  emphasis 
upon  cooperative  efforts  toward  social  control.  Personally, 
I  am  much  less  concerned  over  the  fate  of  the  prohibition 
regime  than  I  am  that  that  fate  should  be  determined  by 
intelligence  and  honesty  rather  than  by  chance  or  by  prej- 
udice and  self  interest.  A  trained  citizenry,  disciplined  in 
the  tasks  of  democratic  government,  may  be  relied  upon 
to  make  decisions  far  better  than  we  uplifters  can  prescribe 
them.  The  trouble  is  that  our  people  are  today  intellect- 
ually and  spiritually  unprepared  either  to  support  the  pro- 
hibition regime  or  to  render  a  competent  verdict  upon  its 
merit.  The  burden  of  effectually  banishing  the  liquor 
traffic  rests  finally  upon  the  educational  forces  of  the  com- 
munity— the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  press  and 
the  voluntary  associations  and  agencies  to  which  our  society 
is  constantly  giving  birth. 

But  we  cannot  do  or  teach  beyond  what  we  know.  We 
need  extensive  researches  to  determine  the  actual  results 
of  prohibition  and  to  estimate  its  possibilities.  We  cannot 
possibly  now  atone  altogether  for  the  negligence  of  the 
last  five  years.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  it  is  too 
early  to  discover  the  effects  of  prohibition.  That  would 
go  without  saying.  But  without  continuous  soundings  and 
the  assembling  of  fugitive  social  data  we  never  shall  be 
in  position  to  make  intelligent  judgments. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  alcoholism  as  a  factor 
in  dependency.  The  statistics  recorded  in  our  study  give 
but  an  intimation  of  what  the  facts  may  be.  The  lack  of 
adequate  records,  comparable  methods  of  study  and  fact 
recording  and  scientific  analysis  of  results  is  appalling  in 
view  of  the  superior  equipment  for  social  research  that  this 
country  possesses.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  course,  that  scien- 
tific researches  are  given  little  heed  when  the  American 
electorate  pounces  upon  a  political  issue  that  has  become 
emotionally  charged.  Nevertheless,  the  scientific  point  of 
view  eventually  has  its  way.  Social  research  with  refer- 
ence to  prohibition  may  yield  dividends  many  years  hence, 
for  this  is  likely  to  be  a  long-drawn-out  affair. 

Even  assuming  that  the  Volstead  Act  may  be  modified, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  outlawing  of  the  saloon 
will  be  rescinded,  and  any  future  changes  in  policy  will 
be  but  chapters  in  a  continuing  warfare  to  break  the  hold 
of  alcohol  upon  human  life.  It  is  a  task  that  requires 
knowledge  more  than  preachments. 

And  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  anxiously  watching  our 
experiment  and  bewildered  by  conflicting  accounts  of  it,  the 
results  of  scientific  research  may  bring  immunity  from  some 
of  our  own  unfortunate  experiences.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  absence  of  unbiased  studies  of  American 
prohibition  and  the  prevalence  of  propaganda  have  given 
Europeans  a  grotesque  idea  of  American  prohibition. 

If  anything  is  to  be  done  along  the  lines  here  indicated 
there  could  be  no  more  auspicious  time.  The  new  prohi- 
bition administration  has  set  up  a  bureau  of  investigation 
a  part  of  whose  work  will  be  to  study  the  effectiveness 
of  prohibition.  But  the  government  is  not  equipped  to  make 
the  studies  that  are  most  needed  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
prohibition  regime.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  for  social  research  be  levied  upon 
in  order  to  supplement  the  findings  of  the  government. 

The  full  report.  The  Prohibition  Situation,  Is  published  by  the-  Bvni 
Research  and  Education.  Federal  Council  of  Churche*  of  Chrtat  In 
101  But  Twent;-Moond  Street.  New  York.  S5  pp.  Prit».  U  «•& 
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HEN  the  tired  business  man  gets  into  his 
machine  at  the  end  of  a  wearing  day  and 
drives  home,  he  longs  for  a  quiet  evening 
with  his  family,  or  perhaps  a  ticket  to  the 
show  where  he  can  watch  some  pretty  girls 
dance.  When  Lena  Denko  folded  her  apron 
at  five  o'clock  and  spread  a  cover  over  her  power  machine, 
she  and  the  other  tired  factory  girls  had  longings  similar 
to  those  of  their  employer — with  this  difference:  they  did 
not  want  to  watch  pretty  girls  dancing;  they  wanted  to  be 
the  pretty  girls  who  danced.  Dancing  was  their  ruling 
passion.  They  were  young  and  they  were  vigorous,  and 
just  as  the  debutantes  on  the  Heights  could  play  tennis 
all  the  morning,  and  golf  all  the  afternoon,  and  still  wish 
to  dance  all  night— so  Lena  and  her  friends  of  the  Acme 
Wire  Factory  could  operate  a  machine  for  eight  work- 
ing hours,  dance  during  their  lunch  period  down  the  corri- 
dors, through  the  hallway,  and  in  the  cloakroom,  and 
wait  impatiently  for  their  evenings  at  the  Eldorado,  where 
they  could  continue  dancing  until  the  lights  were  put  out. 
All  the  other  sports  and  activities  which  they  could  not 
afford,  which  they  had  no  time  for,  and  which  they  had 
never  heard  of,  were  concentrated  in  the  walk,  the  toddle, 
and  the  trot. 

And  yet  as  Lena  started  home  after  the  whistle  blew 
that  Friday  evening,  she  knew  that  her  chances  either  of 
a  quiet  home  evening  or  of  foxtrots  at  the  Eldorado  were 
about  equal.  In  fact  they  both  exactly  equalled  zero.  She 
and  the  other  girls  in  her  section  often  discussed  the  matter 
among  themselves,  but  their  arguments  came  to  the  same 
deadlock.  All  of  their  fathers  forbade  dancing  at  the  El- 
dorado, and  all  of  the  girls  were  determined  to  do  it.  Elsie 


was  the  only  one  of  the  four  who  had  hitherto  had  the 
courage  to  flout  her  parents'  orders,  extract  the  bills  from 
her  own  pay  envelope,  accept  an  invitation  from  one  of  the 
wire  men,  and  dance  at  the  Eldorado  until  the  band  played 
Home  Sweet  Home  for  the  last  time. 

"I  got  away  with  it,"  she  whispered  to  the  less  adven- 
turous three,  "and  Gee,  it's  swell,  and  I'm  going  again 
tonight,  because  my  Dad,  he's  going  to  his  lodge.  He'll 
be  out  late  himself  and  too  drunk  to  know." 

"Who  are  you  going  with?"  inquired  Lena  fascinated. 

"With  my  girl  friend,"  whispered  Elsie.  "There's  al- 
ways lots  of  extra  guys  at  the  Eldorado.  Its  easy  to  pick 
them  up.  Come  on,  Lena,"  she  urged.  "You  can  dance 
the  trot  fine.  You'll  get  plenty  of  partners." 

Lena  turned  from  her  machine  mournfully.  "My  Dad 
would  kill  me  if  I  went,"  she  sighed.  "I  wish  he  would 
anyhow.  I  wish  I  was  dead  now." 

Such  was  Lena's  state  of  mind  over  her  prospects.  What 
was  the  use  of  being  a  good  dancer,  if  one  could  never 
dance?  She  took  her  pay  envelope  with  its  $13.33  in 
silence  and  walked  slowly  home  in  the  rain.  She  did  not 
even  dare  to  open  the  packet  and  gaze  upon  the  reward 
of  a  week's  work.  Only  when  the  envelope  was  tightly 
sealed  would  her  father  believe  that  its  contents  had  not 
been  tampered  with.  Her  money  was  merely  a  family  tax. 
She  had  no  sensation  of  having  earned  it,  nor  any  pride 
in  its  possession.  Taxation  without  representation  might 
be  tyranny,  but  Mr.  Denko  was  building  a  house,  and 
every  penny  earned  by  every  Denko  was  necessary  for  its 
completion. 

Sore  as  she  was,  even  Lena  could  not  deny  that  a  larger 
house  would  be  more  convenient.  As  she  entered  the  kitchen, 
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Mrs.  Denko  was  trying  to  prepare  the  evening  meal  with 
the  two  litle  girls  hanging  on  to  her  skirts,  and  the  two  lit- 
tle boys  running  in  and  out  with  much  clatter.  They  seemed 
to  be  playing  some  game  which  required  incessant  dodging 
around  and  under  the  table  on  which  the  dinner  was  to 
be  eaten.  Chris,  the  eldest  son,  was  taking  off  his  wet 
boots  by  the  stove.  The  baby  was  screaming  violently, 
and  as  Lena  entered,  her  mother  thrust  him  into  her  arms 
— "There,  take  the  kid,"  she  groaned.  "He  won't  stop 
yelling,  and  I'm  about  crazy."  Having  given  Lena  the  baby, 
she  shoved  the  two  little  girls  after  her  into  the  next  room, 
and  administered  an  ineffectual  cuff  to  the  boisterous  boys, 
who  nevertheless  continued  their  game.  The  room  into 
which  Lena  went  with  the  children  held  her  cot,  and  that 
of  her  sister  Bella.  It  was  also  the  parlor,  but  on  account 
of  the  rain  outside,  Mrs.  Denko  had  been  obliged  to  string 
up  a  clothesline  in  here  as  well  as  in  the  two  bedrooms, 
on  which  a  wash  was  drying.  The  wet  clothes  hung  in 
front  of  the  looking  glass  so  that  Lena  could  not  comb  her 
hair,  but  indeed  the  baby  was  clawing  at  it  so  vigorously 
that  prinking  would  have  been  useless.  She  played  with 
him  faintheartedly.  She  was  really  too  absent-minded  to 
bother  with  him,  and  the  two  little  girls  clinging  to  her 
skirts  fretted  her,  because  they  would  not  leave  her  alone. 
The  other  rooms  were  both  bedrooms.  In  one  Mrs. 
Denko  slept  with  the  baby  and  the  two  little  girls,  and  in 
the  other  Mr.  Denko  slept  with  the  two  little  boys.  Chris 
slept  on  a  mattress  in  the  kitchen.  They  needed  a  larger 
house,  and  it  was  the  dream  of  Mr.  Denko,  a  dream  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Old  Country,  to  own 
a  good-sized  house  and  to  be  monarch  of  his  own  acre.  He 
was  even  now  in  his  own  room,  noisily  talking  over  the 
final  costs  with  a  carpenter. 

MUCH  as  they  all  knew  the  house  was  needed,  no 
one  but  Mr.  Denko  felt  the  slightest  elation  at  the 
prospect  of  having  one.  The  only  land  which  they  could  af- 
ford to  buy  was  miles  away  from  their  present  neighbors,  and 
Mrs.  Denko  dreaded  new  ones  whose  language  she  could 
not  speak.  It  was  many  miles  away  from  the  children's 
school,  from  Chris'  pool  room,  and  from  the  Eldorado. 
Although  Mr.  Denko  could  catch  a  ride  to  work  in  a 
friend's  truck,  the  others  must  walk  half  a  mile  of  un- 
paved  road  to  a  street  car,  in  which  they  would  cling  to  a 
strap  for  interminable  distances  both  morning  and  'night. 
Moreover,  despite  Mr.  Denko's  steadfast  dream  that  his 
children  would  soon  be  marrying  and  renting  rooms  from 
him  in  the  new  house,  his  children  had  no  intention  of  do- 
ing anything  of  the  kind,  and  Mrs.  Denko  knew  that  they 
would  not.  But  she  was  unable  to  convince  her  husband 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  never  be  agreed  to  by  the 
unaccountable  younger  generation.  It  was  so  sensible  and 
so  thrifty,  that  Mr.  Denko  was  certain  that  they  would, 
and  that  was  an  end  to  it.  There  was  to  be  a  cow  in  the 
yard — "just  like  the  Old  Country,"  boasted  Mr.  Denko — 
and  to  Lena  this  was  the  last  touch  of  ignominy.  If  any 
suitor  ever  ventured  so  far  as  to  come  to  see  her,  which 
she  doubted,  he  would  be  faced  by  a  cow.  She  knew  how 
it  would  look.  It  would  be  just  like  her  grandmother's. 
She  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow.  She  felt  that  she  could 
not  bear  it. 

Meanwhile  her  father  accompanied  the  carpenter  noisily 


to  the  door,  and  then  turned  to  his  family  with  satisfaction. 

"Well,  I  guess  we  get  into  our  new  house  soon  already,  ' 
he  announced.  "We  move  out  of  here  as  soon  as  the  rent's 
up." 

The  silence  which  greeted  this  statement  aroused  his 
temper,  as  it  always  did  when  he  monologued  on  his  one 
subject  of  passionate  interest,  the  house. 

"So  you  don't  none  of  you  want  a  new  house  ?  "V  ou 
all  like  this  pigpen?"  he  asked  angrily  of  the  group.  "Who 
am  I  building  it  for,  but  you  and  the  kids?  You  don't 
know  nothin',"  he  finished,  more  specifically,  to  his  wife, 
who  was  trying  to  engineer  the  meal  on  to  the  table  be- 
tween the  scuffling  boys  and  Chris  who  was  shaving  at 
the  sink.  Mrs.  Denko  knew  emphatically  that  she  did  not 
want  to  go  to  a  half-finished  house  on  a  new  and  lonely 
street,  far  away  from  her  friends,  even  if  the  house  was 
owned  by  Mr.  Denko.  Its  ownership  seemed  a  luxury  far 
too  dearly  bought,  and  she  knew  that  her  children  agreed 
with  her.  But  they  all  came  from  a  race  where,  for  gen- 
erations, land  has  been  the  only  wealth,  and  where  the 
father  of  the  family  is  its  lord.  So  none  of  them  spoke,  al- 
though their  silence  increased  his  irritation. 

"Who  am  I  building  for?"  reiterated  Mr.  Denko. 

"For  yourself,  and  you  know  it  damn  well,"  muttered 
Chris  through  his  lather. 

"What  did  you  say?"  demanded  his  father. 

"Supper's  ready.  Better  eat  it  hot,"  interposed  Mrs. 
Denko  diplomatically. 

"Eat  it,"  snorted  Mr.  Denko,  his  anger  rising.  "Who'd 
pay  for  what  we  eat?  None  of  youse,  if  you  could  help  it." 

At  this  statement,  whose  implications  the  children  thor- 
oughly understood,  Chris  drew  his  pay  envelope  out  of  his 
pocket,  opened  it  in  their  presence,  extracted  five  dollars 
for  himself,  gave  the  rest  to  his  father,  and  returned,  with- 
out words,  to  his  shaving.  Mr.  Denko  grunted  and  turned 
to  Lena.  She  handed  him  her  envelope  without  opening 
it,  and  then  in  a  voice  which  astonished  herself  as  much  a* 
her  hearers  she  said,  "I'd  like  five  dollars  too." 

Mr.  Denko's  jaw  dropped,  and  even  Chris  and  her 
mother  turned  and  stared.  The  four  small  children,  stared 
also :  they  were  accustomed  to  family  scenes  and  could  feel 
the  electricity  in  the  air. 

"What  d'ya  want  five  dollars  for?"  Mr.  Denko  managed 
to  gasp. 

"A  dress,"  murmured  I^ena  faintly. 

"A  dress.     Ain't  you  got  a  dress  on?" 

"I  want  another  one.  This  ain't  no  good,"  said  the  voice 
in  Lena's  throat  which  she  felt  to  be  talking  on  without  her 
control.  Mr.  Denko  was  fairly  speechless  for  a  moment 
and  then  the  flood  broke. 

"A  dress?  You  want  to  be  like  damned  American  girls 
who  stand  showing  oft  on  the  street  corners?  You  got 
one  dress,  and  you  want  another  one  when  we  ain't  got 
no  money  to  pay  for  plaster  and  got  to  live  in  that  house 
all  summer  without  paint  on  the  walls.  Can  we  live  all 
winter  without  plaster  and  without  paint?  Tell  me  that. 
I  see  you  going  wrong  because  you  are  with  damned  Ameri- 
can girls  in  that  factory,  and  I  tell  you  I'll  get  you  another 
job  by  that  carpenter's  brother.  He's  got  a  laundry  with 
good  Hungarian  women.  He'll  pay  you  fourteen  dollars. 
You  go  to  that  laundry  Monday  and  you  don't  need  no  new 
dress." 
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He  would  have  gone  on  elaborating  this  theme  had  not 
the  expression  on  Lena's  face  made  him  pause.  She  was 
gazing  at  him  with  the  color  gone  from  her  cheeks. 

"Hungarian  laundry  by  that  carpenter's  brother?"  she 
echoed. 

At  this  moment  Bella  opened  the  door  wet  and  hungry 
after  a  day  at  the  "Five  and  Ten",  but  paused  on  the  thres- 
hold as  she  scented  trouble.  The  whole  family  was  there- 
fore assembled  as  an  audience  for  Mr.  Denko's  answer. 

"Yes,  by  that  carpenter's  brother,"  he  repeated.  "Them 
American  girls  with  their  dresses  and  their  dancing  are  no 
good.  You  be  better  off  by  good  Hungarian  working  women. 
And  if  'Bella  gets  smart  and  wants  dresses  she  can  go  there 
too.  That  carpenter's  brother  is  good  fella.  Maybe  he  marry 
one  of  you,"  he  added  with  a  fatherly  attempt  at  rough 
coyness.  But  this  was  too  much  for  Lena.. 

"Marry  that  Hunky!  Marry  that  Hunky"  she  screamed 
hysterically,  and  thrusting  the  baby  into  Bella's  arms,  she 
turned  and  threw  herself  on  Chris'  cot,  sobbing  and  groan- 
ing, "I  wish  I  was  dead."  The  estimable  widower  was 
the  last  straw  in  a  nervous  strain  compounded  of  work 
without  hope,  of  dread  of  a  new  raw  home  among  strangers, 
of  resentment  over  her  attached  wages,  of  the  failure  to 
get  a  new  dress,  and  of  the  conviction  that  never  in  a  long 
and  weary  life  should  she  have  the  chance  to  fox-trot  in 
fairy  land  with  the  happy  beings  who  crowded  its  waxed 
floor.  The  best  dancer  in  the  Acme  to  be  buried  in  a 
"Hunky"  laundry.  Her  only  escape  a  widower  with 
three.  .  .  . 

Lena's  screams  relieved  her  feelings  and  she  continued 
to  titter  them.  Bella  turned  to  Chris  and  murmured,  in  a 
loud  aside,  "Marry  old  Matthew?  Hot  Dog!" 

This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Denko.    He  turned  to  Chris. 

"So  Matthew  is  a  dog,  is  he?  Ain't  your  sisters  chickens, 
what  they  call  ?  Ain't  old  dog  better  for  chickens  than  fox 
or  weasel?  You  want  your  sisters  going  around  like  Ameri- 
can girls,  no  skirts,  no  stockings,  no  shawls  on  their  necks, 
no  sleeves  on  their  arms?  What  you  want  your  sisters  to 
be?  Girls  on  the  streets?  Ain't  it  better  to  marry  a  good 
fella  and  keep  outta  trouble,  than  go  round  like  crazy 
fools,  so  no  fella  will  marry  them?  Don't  they  want  no 
husbands?"  he  inquired  somewhat  helplessly  of  his  wife. 
"Do  they  think  a  good  husband's  just  going  round  buying 
them  new  dresses?  You  bet  he  ain't,"  he  added  with 
emphasis,  sure  of  his  ground  on  this  point.  "You  girls 
better  be  glad  if  some  fool,  any  damn  fool  marry  you  before 
its  too  late.  Some  good  hardworking  fella — He'll  show  you 
where  you  get  (he  hesitated  for  his  adverb) — where  you- 
get-upj 

Bella  glanced  at  Chris,  whose  face  was  a  mask.  Then  she 
ran  over  to  Lena,  and  the  two  girls  began  to  whisper  and 
giggle  hysterically.  Chris,  buckling  on  his  ready-made  tie, 
refused  to  look  at  either  of  them,  but  Bella  shrieked  at  him, 
"Say  Chris,  Lena  says  that  if  old  Matt  tries  to  show  her 
how  to  get  Up,  or  get  By,  she'll  show  him  how  to  get  Out. 
Where  we  get  Up?  What  language  is  that?  Oh,  the  bees' 
knees  1"  and  again  the  girls  rolled  in  hysterical  laughter, 
while  Chris,  with  a  red  face,  bent  only  on  meeting  his  ap- 
pointment with  his  girl,  snatched  his  hat  and  slammed  the 
door  behind  him. 

His  children's  jokes  were  all  that  ever  reduced  Mr. 
Dcnko  to  terms.  Only  a  few  days  before  he  had  entered 
the  room  scrubbed  and  dressed  for  his  lodge  meeting,  his 


big  black  mustache  carefully  waxed  until  it  gave  his  face 
a  ferocious  and  manly  appearance.  This  mustache  was  his 
one  claim  to  personal  distinction,  and  he  had  admired  it  for 
twenty  years.  He  secretly  marvelled  that  Chris  steadfastly 
refused  to  raise  one.  But  when  Chris  rushed  in  and  asked 
for  his  hat,  Bella  had  glanced  at  her  father,  and  then  with 
a  nod  in  his  direction,  had  asked  Chris  why  he  didn't  look 
on  the  hat-rack.  Then  the  three  elder  children  had  sud- 
denly screamed  with  such  unaccountable  laughter,  that  Mr. 
Denko  and  the  baby  had  had  to  laugh  too,  although  both 
were  equally  innocent  of  any  inkling  of  the  joke.  For  all 
his  laughter,  Mr.  Denko  had  felt  vaguely  uncomfortable. 
What  was  it  all  about?  Hat-rack?  Hot  dogs?  And  bees? 
It  was  too  much.  He  now  sat  abruptly  down  to  his  supper 
and  began  to  eat.  When  the  girls'  whispers  struck  him  as 
suspiciously  long  continued,  he  ordered  them  to  eat  too. 
They  ate,  but  they  ate  silently,  and  neither  of  them  ate 
much. 

After  the  dishes  were  washed  and  the  five  younger  chil- 
dren put  to  bed,  Lena  announced  that  she  intended  to  follow 
them.  Bella  agreed  that  she  also  was  tired,  and  the  door 
closed  behind  the  two  sisters  for  the  night.  Their  voices 
could  be  heard  for  a  time  in  animated  whispers.  Then  they 
apparently  went  to  sleep. 

OF  course,  if  Lena  had  intended  to  go  to  the  dance 
with  Elsie  when  she  left  the  factory,  she  was  even 
more  determined  now.  Her  uncertain  future  made  the 
Eldorado  appear  a  golden  opportunity  to  be  snatched  now 
or  lost  forever.  Bella,  her  confidante,  was  so  sympathetic 
that  she  only  agreed  to  stay  away  from  the  dance  herself 
because  of  the  fact  that  she  had  not  been  invited.  It  was 
agreed  however  that  an  invitation  should  be  provided  for 
her  on  the  next  occasion,  and  if  it  worked  tonight  there 
would  be  many  occasions. 

Lena  met  her  friends  by  way  of  the  window,  and  fortified 
by  much  rouge  to  divert  attention  from  her  working  dress, 
she  went  with  them  to  the  Eldorado.  As  Elsie  had  promised 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  partners  from  the  many 
young  men  who  waited,  scuffling,  outside  the  door.  But 
just  as  the  promised  land  was  reached,  and  Lena's  dream 
of  happiness  was  about  to  be  realized,  she  saw  with  horror 
that  Chris  and  his  girl  were  on  the  floor,  slowly  but  in- 
exorably gliding  in  her  direction.  She  dragged  her  partner 
into  the  dusky  hallway,  and  almost  sobbed  into  his  ear  that 
she  did  not  dare  to  dance  for  fear  that  her  brother  would 
tell  on  her. 

"I'm  not  just  afraid  he  will.  I  know  he  will,"  she  re- 
peated, so  exited  by  her  adventure  and  its  catastrophe  that 
she  could  hardly  speak.  "I  gotta  go  home,"  she  moaned. 
"I  gotta  go  home,  and  go  quick.  .  .  ." 

"Aw — don't  go  home,"  said  her  partner  soothingly,  al- 
though he  agreed  with  her  that  they  had  better  avoid  trouble. 
"I  know  another  dance  joint  that's  better  than  this.  We'll 
go  there.  A  guy  I  know  runs  it.  ...  You're  too  good  a 
little  dancer  to  go  home  yet,"  and  before  she  quite  realized 
what  was  going  on,  she  found  herself  driving  with  her  un- 
known escort  to  what  he  assured  her  was  a  much  finer 
roadhouse  several  miles  away. 

"That's  swell,"  Lena  giggled  in  a  reaction  of  nervous 
relief  now  that  she  had  escaped  Chris'  eye.  Then  after  a 
pause,  "Say  kiddo,"  she  asked,  "what  name  do  you  go  by? 
I  didn't  catch  it  when  we  was  introduced." 
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"My  name  is  Jack  Dempsey,  and  it's  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
place  we're  going  to,"  answered  her  friend,,  putting  his 
arm  around  her. 

"Aint  you  comical?"  giggled  Lena  again.  "Say,  don't 
get  too  fresh." 

ON  Monday  night  Lena  met  her  father  at  supper.She  was 
excited  and  flushed,  but  there  was  a  kind  of  courage 
about  her  too,  a  courage  which  only  the  possession  of  money 
can  give.  Both  her  father  and  her  mother  were  in  the 
kitchen,  but  Lena's  business  was  with  the  father. 

"You'd  better  let  me  stay  at  the  Acme,"  she  said,  looking 
him  straight  in  the  eye.  "They  raised  me  today,  and  I  get 
more  than  I  would  at  the  laundry." 

At  this  she  took  out  a  new  five  dollar  bill  from  her  purse, 
and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"Take  that,"  she  said,  her  eyes  glittering.  "It  will  help 
pay  the  plasterer." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Mrs.  Denko  looked 
blankly  at  her,  and  then  turned  and  bent  over  the  stove. 
Mr.  Denko  gazed  doubtfully  at  the  bill  and  then  at  Lena's 
eyes  which  still  stared  at  him  with  a  metallic  glitter.  His 
own  glance  dropped  and  he  hesitated  for  a  moment.  But 
his  fascinated  eyes  could  see  nothing  but  the  new  bill  upon 
the  table.  It  blocked  his  vision,  and  blotted  out  every 
scruple.  With  a  grunt  he  took  the  money,  thrust  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  turned  away.  Lena  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the 
backs  of  both  her  silent  parents.  Then  she  gave  a  short 
laugh,  stepped  quietly  into  the  front  room  and  shut  the  door. 

UT  why  blame  it  all  on  your  father,  Lena?  How 
did  he  know  where  you  got  the  money?" 

"He  knew  all  right.  Where  did  he  suppose  I  got  it? 
I'd  be  likely  to  pick  it  off  a  bush,  wouldn't  I?" 

"But  you  told  him  you  got  a  raise." 

"Do  they  pay  a  five  dollar  raise  on  Monday?  Friday's 
payday,  ain't  it?" 

"Maybe  he  didn't  know  that  factories  don't  raise  a  girl's 
wages  that  way." 

"He's  a  working  man  himself.  He  knows  damn  well 
they  don't." 

"But  why  don't  you  blame  your  mother  too?  She  knew 
as  much  as  he  did." 

"She  had  a  hunch.  But  what  could  she  do?  She's  all 
right,  but  she  can't  do  nothing.  She  can't  even  talk 
American." 


"I  suppose  that  we  just  can't  realize  how  much  your 
father  wanted  to  get  into  that  new  house." 

"Nor  how  much  we  kids  wanted  to  keep  out  of  it." 

"How  long  before  Chris  found  you  out?" 

"Two  months." 

"How  much  money  did  you  give  your  father?" 

"Sixty-seven  dollars  besides  my  wages." 

"Did  he  take  it  and  ask  no  questions?" 

"Sure  he  did.  Sixty-seven  'plunks'  is  quite  a  help  toward 
plaster."  • 

"What  does  he  say  now?" 

"He  says  now  I  can't  come  in  the  old  hole.  It's  too  good 
for  me."  " 

"But  he  feels  badly  over  what  you've  done.  You  know 
he  does." 

"Sure  he  does.  But  I'll  bet  he  feels  worse  that  they  found 
it  out  before  the  house  was  paid  for.  He'd  feel  more  com- 
fortable cussing  me  in  a  house  out  of  debt." 

"Lena,  be  just  to  your  father.  He  is  a  proud  man.  He 
feels  terrible  over  the  disgrace." 

"If  he  was  so  good,  why  didn't  he  stop  it?" 

"I  suppose  that  he  longed  so  hard  for  that  house  to  be 
paid  for,  that  he  never  stopped  to  think  about  where  you 
got  your  money." 

"That's  just  it.  He  thought  more  about  the  house  than 
he  did  about  me." 

"What  do  you  think  he  should  have  done,  Lena  ?" 

Long  pause  and  slow  answer.  "I  don't  know  no  one's 
duty,  Miss,  but  I  know  this.  It  don't  pay  to  love  money 
too  much,  and  to  want  more  things  that  it  buys,  than  you 
can  afford.  It  don't  pay  whether  you're  rich  or  poor.  My 
father  is  a  poor  man,  but  he  loves  money  just  like  the  rich 
guys  do.  Maybe  it's  gold  and  diamonds  that  are  luxuries 
for  them,  but  paint  and  plaster  was  luxuries  for  him,  and 
a  new  dress  was  a  luxury  for  me.  A  house  is  all  right  if 
you  can  afford  it,  but  he  couldn't.  And  a  house  you  can't 
afford  is  as  bad  as  diamonds  you  can't  afford,  ain't  it?  We 
all  want  something  we  aint  got,  and  we  go  crooked  to 
get  it.  That's  about  the  size  of  it." 

"But  Lena — a  house  is  more  necessary  than  diamonds, 
or  even  than  a  new  dress,  isn't  it?  It's  more  thrifty." 

"Maybe  it  is,  Miss.  But  if  my  father  had  given  me  the 
dress  I  wanted,  instead  of  buying  the  house  he  wanted — if 
my  father  instead  of  another  guy  had  thrown  away  his 
money  on  me — he  might  not  'a  been  so  thrifty,  and  we 
might  'a  been  crowded — but  I  wouldn't  'a  been  here." 
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is  our  responsibility  as  Americans  to- 
ward  China?  The  question  is  being  seri- 
ously  faced  by  thinking  groups  throughout 
the  country.  Traditionally  sympathetic  to 
Chinese  aspirations,  and  committed  to  a 
policy  of  non-aggression,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  yet  find  themselves  lined  up  with  the  Western 
Powers  in  a  series  of  negotiations  which  may  determine,  for 
the  present  at  least,  the  basis  of  relations  between  West 
and  East. 

The  answer  involves  no  little  technical  knowledge  of 
underlying  causes  as  well  as  of  the  swift  developments  of 
the  past  summer  in  the  Chinese  situation.  It  is  encourag- 
ing, therefore,  to  find  the  churches,  business  interests,  peace 
organizations  and  universities  engaged  in  studying  the  prob- 
lem in  ways  which  will  afford  leadership  for  the  layman. 
Even  a  partial  list  of  the  agencies  at  work  is  formidable. 
It  includes  the  foreign  mission  boards  of  the  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal  and  Baptist  churches,  who  have 
gathered  considerable  data  on  recent  developments  in  China ; 
the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America;  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches ;  the  World  Peace  Foundation  ; 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association ;  the  China  Society ;  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Youth  for  Peace;  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion, and  a  number  of  lesser  groups  in  the  West  and  Middle 
West.  An  emergent  American  Committee  for  Chinese  Re- 
lief has  come  into  being,  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 
In  another  field,  the  Conference  on  American  Relations  with 
China,  called  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  late  Septem- 
ber, brought  together  specialists  in  the  spheres  of  commerce, 
finance,  missions,  education  and  industry  to  consider  the 
larger  implications  of  the  situation  as  it  concerns  us. 

The  trend  of  recent  events  in  the  Far  East  is  familiar  in 
its  barer  outlines.  Fuel  for  the  conflagration  which  broke 
out  in  Shanghai  on  May  30  has  been  accumulating  steadily 
since  the  war.  The  spread  of  machine  production  has  been 
followed  by  the  rise  of  a  labor  movement,  fostered  by 
wretched  economic  conditions  and  assisted,  perhaps,  by  the 
activity  of  outside  propagandists — Russian,  Japanese,  Eu- 
ropean. The  growing  impatience  of  the  student  class,  always 
leaders  in  Chinese  affairs,  has  been  hastened  by  the  delay 
of  the  Powers  in  fulfilling  their  wartime  promises  for  im- 
provement of  China's  international  position.  And  the  more 
recent  anti-Christian  movement,  result  of  an  intellectual 
revolt  from  tradition  to  science,  and  part  of  the  reaction 
to  all  things  foreign,  has  become  increasingly  formidable. 

A  strike  in  February  in  the  Japanese-owned  cotton 
mills  of  Shanghai,  where  Chinese  operatives  were 


attempting  to  organize,  was  followed  bjr  riots  during  th* 
early  spring.  In  mid-May  a  Chinese  worker  was  killed 
by  a  Japanese  guard.  Chinese  students,  protesting  by  speech 
and  placard  the  shooting  of  the  mill  hand,  paraded  the  main 
streets  of  the  Shanghai  Foreign  Settlement  on  May  30.  The 
police  of  the  foreign  settlement,  summoned  to  keep  order, 
fired  on  the  mob  which  was  unarmed.  Nine  Chinese  were 
killed  and  many  more  wounded. 

During  the  following  weeks  events  moved  rapidly.  A 
wave  of  indignation  swept  the  country.  In  Shanghai  a 
general  strike  involving  more  than  300,000  Chinese  par- 
alyzed trade  and  commerce.  Frequent  clashes  with  the 
police  drew  a  further  toll  of  lives.  ...  In  Hankow  on 
June  ii  British  troops  opened  fire  on  rioting  coolies,  killing 
eight  and  wounding  a  score.  ...  At  Canton  two  weeks 
later,  forty  Chinese  were  killed  by  machine  gun  fire  during 
a  demonstration  opposite  Shameen,  the  foreign  quarter.  One 
foreigner  was  killed.  .  .  .  General  strikes  in  Hong  Kong, 
the  British  colony  in  South  China,  and  in  Canton  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  complete  boycott  of  'British  and  Japanese  goods. 
.  .  .  .  Students  deserted  many  mission  schools  throughout 
China,  and  sympathy  strikes  were  staged  by  Chinese  in 
Peking  and  the  principal  Treaty  Ports. 


THESE  events  were  but  the  outward  manifestations 
of  internal  unrest.  Resentment  against  the  in- 
equality of  China's  relations  with  the  Powers,  and  the 
methods  of  foreign  economic  encroachment,  hitherto  limited 
to  student  and  political  classes,  gained  new  strength  with 
the  masses  as  reports  of  further  bloodshed  were  broadcast. 
China's  "requests"  changed  overnight  to  "demands." 

Ten  days  after  the  Shanghai  affair  the  Chinese  General 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  composed  of  the  leading  financial 
and  commercial  interests,  presented  a  series  of  thirteen  de- 
mands as  terms  for  settlement.  Behind  these  demands 
?tood  the  great  bulk  of  Chinese  organized  opinion,  from 
rhe  conservative  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  more  radical 
student  unions,  the  street  unions  composed  of  10,000  small 
shop-keepers  organized  by  streets,  and  the  trades  unions. 
Submitted  first  to  the  diplomatic  delegates  sent  to  Shanghai 
to  negotiate  for  a  settlement  with  the  Chinese  commissioners, 
the  thirteen  demands  were  later,  on  June  24,  officially  handed 
the  Powers  in  a  note  from  the  Chinese  foreign  office.  But 
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the  Shanghai  negotiations  came  to  naught  when  the  diplo- 
matic delegation  returned  to  Peking  with  the  statement  that 
the  demands  went  beyond  the  scope  of  their  instructions. 
They  have  as  yet  published  no  report  of  their  findings.  And 
the  note  of  June  24  remains  unanswered. 


THE  thirteen  demands  are  significant  as  reflecting  the 
present  temper  of  China.  They  ask  as  terms  of  settle- 
ment, first  apology,  compensation  for  the  dead  and  wounded, 
investigation  of  responsibility  and  punishment  of  offenders 
and  betterment  of  labor  conditions,  and  second,  settlement  of 
questions  long  a  source  of  friction  between  foreigners  and 
Chinese  in  Shanghai.  In  the  latter  group  are  demands  for 
revision  of  the  Mixed  Court,  taken  over  by  the  Powers  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution  (1911)  and  retained  since  then 
without  legal  or  other  treaty  right,  and  franchise  for  Chinese 
residents  in  the  Foreign  Settlement  on  the  basis  of  taxes 
paid  and  without  distinction  as  to  nationality.  (At  present 
Chinese  residents  pay  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  taxes 
in  the  Settlement). 

Beyond  the  thirteen  demands  lie  the  larger  aspirations  of 
China.  What  China  asks,  (and  since  May  30  she  asks  it 
not  in  the  name  of  a  meaningless  government,  but  in  the 
name  of  a  nationally  conscious  and  highly  irritated  people) 
is  revision  part  and  parcel  of  the  so-called  "unequal  treaties" 
under  whose  exceptional  provisions  foreigners  enjoy  their 
special  rights  and  privileges.  Extra-territoriality,  with  its 
mixed  courts  and  consular  jurisdiction,  must  sooner  or  later 
go,  as  it  has  already  gone  in  Japan  and  Turkey.  And  with 
it,  says  China,  must  go  foreign  control  of  customs.  If  mere 
tariff  revision  would  have  satisfied  China  at  the  time  of  the 
Washington  Conference,  nothing  less  than  complete  tariff 
autonomy  will  meet  her  demands  today.  Revision  of  un- 
equal treaties,  with  abolition  of  extra-territoriality  and  tariff 
autonomy — such  are  the  demands  with  which  the  Powers 
are  confronted. 

The  summer  has  witnessed  one  further  development  in 
the  Chinese  situation  with  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Nine  Power  Washington  Treaties  relating  to  China,  and  the 
calling  by  China  of  the  tariff  conference  provided  for 
in  the  treaty  relating  to  customs.  The  scope  of  this  con- 
ference was  limited  at  Washington  to  consideration  of  a 
slight  upward  revision  of  the  tariff  rates.  But  China,  con- 
sistent with  a  reservation  made  at  the  time,  has  asked  the 
Powers  to  permit  discussion  of  tariff  autonomy.  In  reply 
the  Powers  retained  a  united  front.  They  failed  to  men- 
tion "autonomy"  by  name,  but  expressed  a  willingness  to 
hear  "any  reasonable  proposal"  which  may  be  made  by  China. 
As  to  abolition  of  extra-territoriality  they  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  appoint  a  commission  fas  provided  at  Washing- 
ton) to  investigate  the  possibility  of  revision  of  the  treaties, 
but  only  in  measure  as  China  demonstrates  her  willingness 
and  ability  to  safeguard  the  rights  and  property  of  foreigners. 
The  reaction  in  Peking  was  unfavorable,  Chinese  radicals 
pointing  out  that  revision  had  been  promised  for  more  than 
twenty  years  (in  the  treaties  of  1902  and  1903)  and  that 
since  then  China  had  completely  reorganized  her  judicial 
svstem  on  modern  line*. 


The  question  confronting  Americans  at  this  juncture 
reaches  far.  A  full  and  sympathetic  hearing  of  China's  case, 
and  a  willingness  to  take  the  first  step  in  concert  with 
China,  might  well  lead  to  more  than  a  temporary  solution. 
But  the  attitude  of  the  interested  powers,  particularly  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  offers  little  basis  for  the  hope.  We  may 
swiftly  reach  a  point  where  Americans  must  choose  whether 
the  United  States  shall  stand  with  the  Powers  and  block 
advance,  or  take  the  lead,  at  the  risk  of  a  split  with  the 
1'owers. 

The  organized  concern  of  Americans  is  belated ;  but  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  founded  on  established  facts, 
may  prove  a  force  to  reckon  with  at  some  crucial  turn  of 
affairs  in  the  not  far  distant  future.  Meanwhile,  as  Pro- 
fessor Burgess  and  Miss  Kelsey  make  clear,  American  re- 
sponsibility does  not  end  with  immediate  political  considera- 
tions— it  reaches  to  spheres  where  missionary  and  indus- 
trialist are  engaged. 


A  REVIEW  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  conference  must 
be  deferred  to  another  issue;  but  no  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  mounting  interest  in  the  Far  East  could  be  had 
than  the  Tenth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  at  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  earlier  in  Sep- 
tember. The  theme  was  how  to  get  a  pacific  world  around 
the  Pacific  sea.  A  majority  of  the  meetings  were  conducted 
on  the  plan  of  having  two  principal  speakers  present  oppo- 
site sides  of  each  issue,  followed  by  questions  and  general 
discussion  from  the  floor.  This  was  done  not  as  a  debate 
—the  presentation  of  one  side  attempting  to  knock  out 
the  other  side — but  rather  as  a  friendly  comparison,  with 
the  objective,  not  a  decision  as  to  which  side  wins  but  the 
gaining  cf  a  larger,  more  accurate  and  truthful  view  for 
all  concerned.  No  conference  technique  has  yet  been 
evolved  to  do  this  perfectly  but  the  Swarthmore  meetings 
ivere  successful  on  at  least  three  counts:  They  were  inter- 
esting; the  three  hundred  participants  were  scarcely  ever 
bored,  questioning  and  discussion  was  eager.  The  meetings 
were  frank.  Delicate  questions  were  not  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, speakers  did  not  tone  down  their  ideas.  Yet  all 
the  discussions  were  friendly.  A  pacifist  audience  extended 
extra  time  to  a  captain  of  the  R.O.T.C.  and  a  West  Point 
Colonel  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  "brilliant  exposi- 
tion" of  the  case  against  preparedness  given  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War. 

An  unusual  and  much  appreciated  feature  which  helped 
with  emotional  background  was  the  performance  of  the 
play  Inheritors  in  an  open  air  theater  by  the  Hedgerow 
Players. 

The  most  searching  moments  of  the  Conference  were 
perhaps  those  which  came  as  Paul  Hutchinson  expounded 
the  urgency  of  a  right-about-face  which  would  free  Christian 
missions  from  any  entanglements  with  gunboats  and  nation- 
alism. The  conference  drew  up  on  the  last  day  a  state- 
ment part  of  which  declared: 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  missionary  organ- 
izations should  completely  disassociate  themselves  and  their 
workers  from  the  special  treatv  privileges  which  have  been 
secured  from  China  under  coercion.  A  serious  responsibility 
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rests  upon  them  also,  we  believe,  to  cooperate  with  the  new 
efforts  of  othef  agencies  to  secure  and  make  known  to  the 
Western  public  such  facts  and  information  about  events  in  the 
Far  East  and  rhe  trend  of  Oriental  opinion  as  are  not  now 
available  through  the  Western  press 

We  on  our  part  would  urge  our  government  to  throw  its 
whole  weight  unreservedly  toward  the  extension  of  the  com- 
ing conference  of  the  Nine  Powers  to  include  a  frank,  honest, 
and  thorough  discussion  of  all  special  treaty  privileges  of  the 
powers  in  China  so  that  the  Western  world  may  have  a  fair 
chance  to  hear  China's  side  of  the  case.  We  believe  that  if 
the  facts  were  fully  known  the  public  would  forthwith  demand 
immediate  steps  towards  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality 
and  the  restoration  of  China's  sovereignty,  unimpaired. 


THE  recent  California  conference  on  adult  education 
was  more  of  a  success  than  its  planners  dared  hope. 
It  was  called  jointly  by  the  libraries,  the  schools,  and  the 
university  to  plan  a  state  program.  The  first  three  days 
were  devoted  to  adult  education  in  its  largest  aspects — 
education  for  everybody — education  which  will  make  us 
ali  better  acquainted  with  ourselves  and  our  world.  The 
last  two  days  was  a  kind  of  revival  meeting  of  directors 
of  immigrant  education  from  Eureka  to  San  Diego  who 
met  for  the  first  time  after  years  of  working  at  problems 
by  themselves  in  their  own  little  corners. 

To  begin  with  school  superintendents,  high  school 
principals,  university  professors  and  librarians  of  the  larger 
libraries  listened  to  talks  on  European  experiences  in  adult 
education — the  Danish  Folk  High  Schools,  the  German  and 
Swedish  schools,  the  Adult  School  Movement  and  W.  E. 
A.  in  England  and  then  some  of  our  American  efforts — 
discussion  which  gave  a  definition  to  the  term  adult  educa- 
tion. That  is  an  amazingly  difficult  concept  for  an  Ameri- 
can educator.  We  know  about  vocational  education  by 
which  you  get  a  better  job — in  fact,  isn't  that  the  real  pur- 
pose of  much  of  our  education?  We  know  about  University 
extension  courses  for  which  we  pay  twelve  dollars  a  course ; 
we  know  about  classes  for  illiterates;  but  education — not 
to  make  money  or  eliminate  intolerable  handicaps — educa- 
tion just  for  the  joy  of  it,  to  make  leisure  richer  and  more 
worth  struggling  for,  to  make  us  able  to  think  critically 
and  safe-guard  us  from  propaganda — that  is  just  too  diffi- 
cult an  idea  for  many  of  us,  hardened  into  the  system  of 
note  books  and  facts  and  memorizing  and  examinations. 

On  the  second  day,  a  state  program  was  proposed  which 
would  unite  all  the  forces  in  the  state  and  set  going  an  ac- 
tive campaign.  That  was  the  task  of  Ethel  Richardson, 
assistant  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  has 
developed  the  work  for  immigrants.  The  plan  contemplates 
*  state  Executive  Committee  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  three  groups  calling  the  conference.  This  com- 
mittee will  help  to  fit  together  the  activities  of  these  three 
agencies.  It  will  comb  the  state  for  such  as  have  intel- 
lectual hobbies  who  are  interested  enough  in  people  to  com- 
municate their  enthusiasm  to  others,  by  leading  small  groups 
for  short  courses.  Also  the  central  committee  will  try  t& 
discover  subjects  in  which  adult  minds  can  best  be  interested 
and  suggest  outlines  and  bibliographies.  Most  important 
of  all,  it  is  proposed  that  the  state  committee  stage  an  experi- 
ment in  one  local  community,  where  conditions  are  favor- 


able and  capable  of  imitation.  In  many  of  the  evening  high 
schools  short  unit  exploratory  courses  will  be  continued  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects — such  as  Modern  Poetry,  How  to  Read 
the  Magazines,  Man  and  his  Origin  and  carefully  named 
courses  in  the  fields  of  psychology,  history,  economics,  etc. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  more  serious  students  can  be 
discovered  in  these  more  popular  classes,  the  hope  is  to  turn 
them  over  to  the  university  and  establish  classes  of  an  ad- 
vanced character.  Some  libraries  will  assign  staff  members 
to  study  the  readers  who  come  regularly  and  encourage 
them  to  organize  classes  in  their  own  subjects  with  a  public 
school  teacher  in  charge.  The  program  met  with  general 
favor. 

The  third  day  was  preceded  by  a  great  many  committee 
meetings  each  made  up  of  the  people  who  came  from  a  given 
locality.  At  the  main  session,  each  locality  through  a  spokes- 
man previously  chosen,  told  what  opportunities  there  were 
for  adult  education  in  his  own  community.  That  did  the 
trick.  By  scrutinizing  their  home  towns,  the  speakers  caught 
the  idea  and  the  most  amazing  promises  of  pioneer  efforts 
for  the  next  year  came  forth.  By  careful  guidance  from  the 
state  steering  committee,  these  efforts  should  be  brought  to  a 
most  interesting  development. 

"The  last  two  days  gave  me  fresh  hope  for  public  educa- 
tion," writes  Miss  Richardson.  "Many  of  the  superintend- 
ents and  principals  left,  but  those  who  stayed  said  that  this 
was  the  most  interesting  convention  they  had  ever  attended. 
We  proved  that  teachers  can  be  utterly  free,  professionally 
devoted  beyond  anything  one  dreams  of  and  creative  to  the 
last  degree.  We  had  directors  of  immigrant  education  from 
big  cities,  from  rural  counties,  from  country  towns  and 
fashionable  suburbs.  First  and  last  they  told  stories  of 
their  adventures  that  make  fiction  tame.  All  of  them  began 
by  saying  that  their  classes  were  their  least  important  activi- 
ties, and  then  went  on  to  show  how  by  every  possible  device 
they  were  working  with  whole  communities,  native  and 
foreign  born  to  bring  about  better  human  understanding, 
more  wholesome  recreation,  richer  living  and  a  better  so- 
ciety. 

"It  was  as  gay  and  spontaneous  as  can  be.  Laughter 
rippled  through  the  crowd  every  minute.  They  had  never 
seen  one  another  before  and  in  an  hour  they  were  intimate. 
One  woman  began  by  telling  how  her  little  town  was  torn 
by  factions  and  she  could  find  no  way  in — until  she  agreed 
to  keep  the  keys  of  the  cemetery  and  get  up  day  or  night 
when  she  was  called  to  deliver  them.  They  served  as  the 
keys  to  the  whole  community.  Bit  by  bit,  she  made  friends, 
until  she  now  has  all  factions  working  together  in  the  spring 
festival  or  the  autumn  canning  parties.  One  was  amazed 
at  the  ingenuity  they  had  all  showed  in  making  education 
do  the  thing  it  must  do  if  it  fulfils  its  purpose — namely 
teach  people  how  to  live  together  in  our  complicated  kind 
of  a  world." 


THE  newspapers  have  received  optimistically  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (pub- 
lished in  the   Monthly  Labor  Review  for  July)    that  the 
figures  it  has  compiled  "would  seem  to  indicate  that  [build- 
ing]  construction   in  the  country  as  a  whole  had,  by  the 
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large  amount  of  construction  in  recent  years,  made  up  for 
the  slump  of  the  war  years."  This  conclusion  is  reached 
by  comparing  the  index  figure  for  the  amount  of  new  con- 
struction shown  on  building  permits  issued  in  130  cities 
with  an  index  for  the  increase  of  population;  the  bureau 
traces  the  developments  of  the  years  1914-1924  as  follows: 

If  the  index  of  building  done  had  exactly  followed  the 
population  index,  then  it  is  assumed  construction  would  have 
just  rilled  the  requirements.  This  did  take  place  in  1915. 
In  1916,  however,  there  was  an  excess  of  building  operation 
orer  population  of  10  points  in  the  index  number.  In  1917, 
the  year  of  our  entrance  into  the  World  War,  there  was  a 
restriction  in  building  with  construction  43  points  below  the 
population  demand  of  that  year.  In  1918,  building  construc- 
tion was  but  a  trifle  over  a  third  of  the  construction  of  1914 
and  73  points  below  the  demands  of  the  population  of  that 
year.  In  the  succeeding  three  years,  1919,  1920  and  1921, 
construction  was  still  below  the  normal  construction  needs 
for  the  year  as  indicated  by  population.  In  the  year  1922, 
however,  there  was  a  building  boom  with  construction  far  in 
excess  of  the  normal  need  for  that  year  and  the  boom  swelled 
in  volume  each  year,  1923  and  1924. 

By  the  end  of  1924,  the  bureau  finds,  construction  was 
"about  four-tenths  of  a  year  ahead  of  current  needs." 

Fine  figures,  these.  The  plasterers  and  bricklayers  would 
seem  to  have  put  over  their  strikes  to  give  demand  a  chance 
to  catch  up  with  supply?  'But  they  leave  one  cold.  Gross 
volume  of  building  may  mean  anything  or  nothing  when 
the  question  at  issue  is  the  rate  at  which  housing  for  the 
wage-earner  is  catching  up  with  the  deplorable  shortage  of 
the  war  years.  And  taking  the  year  1914  as  a  base  assumes 
altogether  too  much  as  to  the  adequacy  of  housing,  with 
reference  either  to  quantity  or  quality,  even  before  the  war. 

Analysis  of  new  construction  figures  in  city  after  city  has 
shown  overproduction  at  the  top  of  the  rent-scale  and  under- 
production or  no  production  at  all  at  the  bottom.  The 
New  York  State  Commission  of  Housing  and  Regional 
Planning  called  attention  last  spring  to  the  fact  that  even 
though  29,000  of  New  York's  miserable  old-law  tenements 


had  been  destroyed  or  converted  to  other  uses  since 
there  are  as  many  apartments  occupied  now  in  such  house* 
as  there  were  in  1916.  Shrinking  rents,  in  other  words, 
have  not  yet  shrunk  to  the  place  where  it  is  possible  for 
families  now  living  at  less  than  nine  dollars  per  room  in 
antiquated  buildings  in  New  York  to  move  into  better  quar- 
ters: instead  they  crowd  themselves  into  the  shrinking  space. 

Meanwhile  little  or  nothing  is  heard  of  slum  clearance, 
either  in  New  York  or  the  cities  that  vie  with  it.  Low- 
cost  housing  is  for  the  most  part  left  to  the  speculative 
builder,  who  builds  ill  if  he  builds  at  all.  A  few  experi- 
ments in  various  types  of  private  financing  for  social  gain 
are  showing  promise.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  announced  during  the  summer  that  its  nine-dol- 
lar-a-room  tenements  in  the  borough  of  Queens  were  paying 
something  over  nine  per  cent  on  the  investment- — a  return 
which,  with  the  help  of  tax  exemption,  is  safely  over  the 
minimum  which  the  company  set  for  itself.  But  the  Metro- 
politan is  doing  no  more  building.  The  City  Housing 
Corporation  is  putting  up  ingeniously  planned  and  soundly 
built  houses  and  selling  them  and  paying  its  limited  divi- 
dends. The  needle  trade  unions  of  New  York  are  com- 
mitted to  a  cooperative  tenement  group  in  the  Bronx — • 
miles  distant,  incidentally,  from  the  workshops  in  central 
and  lower  Manhattan— and  though  final  decision  as  to  plans 
has  not  been  made  there  is  a  fair  probability  that  the  houses 
will  be  good  of  their  kind.  But  such  efforts  are  as  yet 
trifling  in  their  total  impact  on  the  problem  of  housing  in 
an  overgrown  city. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  housing  of  workers  is  a  shame- 
fully neglected  civic  responsibility.  Such  figures  as  those 
circulated  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  lacking  analysis  and 
interpretation,  may  well  encourage  a  complacency  which  the 
facts  are  far  from  justifying. 


.E  Parents  People?"  runs  the  impertinent  title  of 
a  current  movie  play.  The  question  is  perhaps  given 
some  force  by  the  neglect  often  shown  parents  by  educators, 
schools  and  those  having  to  do  with  the  bringing  up  of 
children  outside  the  home.  The  Child  Study  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  with  a  different  idea,  is  announcing  an  un- 
usual conference  to  be  held  October  26-28  at  the  Hotel 
Waldorf,  New  York.  Parents  are  especially  invited,  and 
many  of  the  difficult  adjustments  of  children,  as  well  as 
how  best  to  develop  their  potentialities,  will  be  discussed. 

The  family  of  the  present  day,  the  community  as  it  sur- 
rounds the  family  and  sets  conditions  for  it,  the  teaching 
of  the  whole  child  in  school,  the  use  and  abuse  of  leisure, 
and  some  fundamental  values  for  the  guidance  of  parents: 
these  are  other  topics.  Among  the  speakers  are  Dr.  Bern- 
ard Glueck;  Dr.  Beatrice  Hinkle,  author  of  The  Recreat- 
ing of  the  Individual ;  Dean  J.  E.  Russell,  of  Teachers' 
College,  New  York  city ;  Miriam  Van  Waters,  whose 
Youth  in  Conflict  has  struck  a  wide  appeal ;  Helen  T. 
Woolley,  assistant  director  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School, 
Detroit ;  and  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  Following  the  con- 
ference will  be  a  ten-day  institute  for  practical  instruction- 
in  the  holding  of  child  study  groups,  and  Dr.  Glueck  will 
there  describe  "consultation  clinics"  to  be  attended  by- 
parents. 
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Hawthorne  Gives  Alms 


XN    the   dusty   haze   of   an   August    afternoon 
Penelope  and  I   found   the  place  Letters  & 
Life  was  named   for.     The  inquisitive  pas- 
sion of  our  Ford  for  exploring  took  us  down 
a  blind  alley  in  New  England.  Tourists  and 
teachers  were  seemingly  going  to  sea  in  huge 
white  omnibuses.     But  we  all  stopped  on  the  edge  of  Salem 
Harbor.     On  our  right  was  an  oak-leaf  brown  house  in  a 
pleasant  garden — a  house  all  of   angles. 

"The   House  of  Seven  Gables!"   whispered    Penelope. 

There  was  a  leaded  window  crowded  with  sea  toys  and 
old  things — of  the  genus  gift  shop.  "Admission  to  the 
House — Twenty-Five  cents,"  read  the  sign  and  from  the 
garden  spun  a  turnstile — "Exit  Only"  as  at  the  Polo 
Grounds.  We  have  a  hatred  of  hearing  stupid  guides  mum- 
ble dull  rigamaroles  through  the  empty  habitations  of  the 
dead  great;  but  we  went  in.  This  proved  different.  It  was 
crowded,  not  ghostly,  and  for  cicerone  we  had  a  young 
and  very  sweet  child,  remarkably  blond  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

"This  is  a  fire-place.  .  .  .  Here  you  can  see  the  original 
beams.  .  .  .  You  can  go  up  the  secret  stairs  alone.  I'll  meet 
you  at  the  top."  She  apologized  for  her  weary  broad- 
casting. "There  have  been  hundreds  here  today." 

"But  why  let  us  go  alone,"  quoth  I.  "We're  married." 
She  smiled  wanly,  but  when  she  rejoined  us  as  we  emerged 
from  the  hot  laddery  way  alongside  the  chimney — where 
some  one  anciently  fled  from  witch-mongers — young  blond 
innocence  giggled — "How  did  you  know  I  meant  that  was 
for  that  ?"  With  this  and  the  attic  heat,  the  ice  was  com- 
pletely broken. 

"You  know  I'm  just  a 
volunteer  guide.  The  money 
all  goes  to  The  House  of 
Seven  Gables  Settlement  As- 
sociation." Well,  I  felt 
easier  over  my  four  bits.  The 
House  was  so  abustle  and 
alive — the  ghosts  of  the 
Pyncheons  and  the  shy 
Nathaniel  whose  desk  we 
saw  wouldn't  have  time 
for  introspection.  But  they 
weren't  being  exploited. 
They  were  being  shared.  I 
nudged  Penelope — the  pre- 
rogative of  marriage — "Let- 
ters &  Life "  and 

winked. 

Maybe  you  knew,  but  I 
didn't,  that  the  Seven  Gables 


Settlement  Association  has  for  fifteen  years,  it  seems,  been 
making  the  serene  and  legendary  House  a  neighborhood 
center  to  interpret  America  to  the  foreign-descended  factory 
peoples  of  Salem.  The  beginning  was  due  to  Caroline  Em- 
merton  and  now  there  is  the  old  House  and  the  garden 
with  a  tea  room  and  a  diplomatic  and  not  too  sticky  hostess 
and  a  second  residence  for  some  of  the  settlement  work,  all 
governed  by  a  'Board  that  includes  an  Ives,  a  Cole,  a  Quincy 
and  an  Adams!  There  are  eight  resident  paid  workers,  so 
Helena  Geer  of  Sloyd  and  Basketry,  doing  the  honors  for 
Elizabeth  Dunham,  the  head  worker,  now  on  vacation,  told 
us  while  we  tried  the  seductive  curves  of  a  captain's  chair 
from  Hong-Kong,  in  process  of  being  recaned.  The  bud- 
get last  year  was  over  $14,000  of  which  visitors  paid  $7,150 
for  admission  to  the  House  (that  means  nearly  30,000  pil- 
grims) and  $950  for  gifts  in  the  Shop  and  $429  more  for  the 
privilege  of  having  tea  in  the  pleasant  garden  with  the  soft 
pearl  grey  outlook  over  Salem  Harbor.  The  memory  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  contributed  all  told  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  money  spent  on  clubs  and  classes  and  teams  and 
nurses  for  the  mothers  and  children  of  the  Salem  factories. 
The  people  who  use  this  House  as  a  vestibule  to  American 
life  are  polyglot.  About  half  are  Poles,  quarter,  Irish,  and 
the  rest  run  from  Russian,  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Lithuanian, 
Ukrainian  through  Austrian  and  French  to  Swedish, 
Scotch,  and  English.  I  asked  if  there  were  much  relief 
work.  "Gracious,  me!"  was  the  surprising  reply.  "They 
don't  need  money.  They're  better  off  than  the  workers  and 
volunteers  are  themselves.  Lots  of  them  have  their  own 
automobiles.  We  are  busy  trying  to  make  them  better 

Americans."  Could  anything 
be  more  fitting  in  a  world 
where  things  so  seldom  fit? 
There's  probably  not  a  more 
American  house  on  the  con- 
tinent than  this  made  famous 
in  Hawthorne's  novel.  Its 
very  beams  are  of  the  soil  ; 
its  furniture  was  made  by 
American  hands  in  American 
styles,  with  that  very  Amer- 
ican mixture  of  certain  for- 
eign bits  borne  over  seas  by 
the  far-voyaging  and  gift- 
bearing  sea  captains.  Most 
real  American  homes  have 
their  souvenirs  of  foreign 
lands  to  show  we  were  all 
once  an  emigrant  folk  and 
our  ships  touched  at  many 
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Puritan  recorder  of  the  Puritan  themes,  Yankee  transcen-f 
dentalist  who  summed  up  that  deep  Ne\v  England  preoccu- 
pation with  the  things  of  the  conscience!  If  the  Poles  and 
the  Austrians  sense  what  made  him  almost  the  most  Ameri- 
can of  American  authors  they  will  understand  better  why 
it  is  they  can't  have  beer  any  more.  Here  under  seven 
peaks  is  part  of  our  history  for  three  hundred  years  made 
incarnate  in  wood  and  plaster.  I  wonder  whether  or  not 
the  thirty  thousand  visitors  are  not  the  real  clients  of  the 
Settlement  Association  who  are  sent  away  with  some  vision 
of  the  old  America  and  some  idea  of  the  manifold  duties 
of  the  new.  Take  it  either  way — this  modest  group  is 
doing  something  real  for  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  only  thing  I  missed  was  a  psychiatric  clinic  run  on 
the  model  of  Dr.  E.  Freud.  It  seemed  the  one  place  in  the 
world  where  people  might  want  to  be  psychologized.  For 
here  certainly  dwelt  formerly  one  who  delved  deep  into 
repressions  and  symbols  and  stigmata,  and  who  released  in 
beautiful  prose  the  interrogative  voices  of  unquiet  souls. 
But  the  activities  here  are  like  the  place  all  sunlit  and 
human.  The  idea  back  of  it  all  I  judge  to  be  to  make  bet- 
ter homes,  and  happiness  in  them.  And  that  perhaps  is  the 
only  Americanization  anybody  really  wants.  That  explains 
the  work  in  cooking  and  sewing  and  hand-crafts,  the  lessons 
in  piano  and  violin,  the  story  telling  and  kindergarten,  the 
mothers'  club  and  the  visits.  There  is  little  display  of  the 
sick  or  the  pauper  here.  The  House  of  Seven  Gables  is 
realizing  the  ambition  of  all  old  houses — it  is  a  home. 

The  Ford  grumbled  happily  as  she  cut  her  arabesques 
getting  out  of  the  road  that  dropped  into  the  sea.  As  often 
the  blind  alley  she  took  wasn't  blind.  She  barked  the  shins 
of  a  trailer  from  Iowa,  and  hit  the  Gloucester  road.  Pene- 
lope mused  dreamily:  "Things  do,  don't  they,  sometimes? 
The  old  sea  captains  sailed  out  beyond  the  light  yonder  to 
all  the  world  and  now  all  the  world  sails  here.  ...  I 
wonder  whether  Poles  believe  in  witches.  .  .  ." 

Beggars  Come  to  Town 

THE  migratory  worker  has  beaten  his  way  onto  the 
stage.  Beggars  of  Life,  Jim  Tully's  acrid,  jovial,  robust 
and  real  memoirs  of  his  hobo  life,  has  been  made  into  a 
play  at  the  Greenwich  Village  theater  by  Maxwell  Ander- 
son who  helped  Laurence  Stallings  reveal  the  marines  in 
What  Price  Glory.  The  title — Outside  Looking  In — tells 
the  main  theme  of  this  first  serious  offering  of  the  season. 
It  is  a  sort  of  dramatic  slumgullion — tramp  for  Irish  stew. 
The  plot  if  any  is  a  thin  worn  strand  of  crook  melodrama. 
What  a  social  worker  would  call  a  delinquent  girl  comes 
back  to  a  Western  town  from  the  street  and  kills  her 
step-father  who  first  contributed  to  her  delinquency.  In 
flight  from  the  dicks,  she  and  her  lover,  Little  Red,  land 
in  a  tramp  camp,  or  jungle,  where  a  miscellany  of  hoboes 
including  a  South-escaping  Negro,  are  waiting  the  fast 
freight.  They  beat  up  the  detectives,  the  switch-light  goes 
red  to  green,  and  they  all  tumble  into  a  box-car  (act  II). 
The  rest  concerns  the  girl's  escape  from  the  law,  and  her 
final  escape  from  Oklahoma  Red  and  Arkansas  Snake — 
who  fight  for  her  young  body  while  the  wheels  rumble- 
rumble  and  the  lover  cuts  his  rope  binding  with  a  knife  the 
girl  slips  him  while  she  Delilahs  Oklahoma.  The  dicks  are 
defeated  by  Oklahoma — the  real  hero — who  has  a  change 
of  heart ;  Little  Red  and  Edna  get  away  and  the  tramps 
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take  thirty  days.  It's  not  exactly  the  triumph  of  virtue, 
considering  everything,  though  the  final  curtain  gives  al- 
most that  notion,  but  we  do  get  the  desired  happy-ending 
to  what  is  quite  rightly  called  a  comedy. 

This  is  stuff  from  the  Nineties,  but  the  energy  and  mean- 
ing of  the  piece  is  not  in  its  gun-play  but  in  the  truth  of 
the  new  background,  the  philosophy,  biography  and  language 
of  the  tramp  chorus,  the  satire  on  established  institutions, 
and  the  vision  it  gives  us  respectables  of  the  nether  side 
(as  in  Gorki's  Lower  Depths)  ;  and  the  cursing.  Take  the 
cursing.  There's  a  lot  of  it  on  our  stage,  but  it  will  not 
shock,  though  it  may  surprise  any  case-worker.  Men  and 
women  do  curse,  often  about  as  innocently  as  they  breathe. 
But  staging  a  lot  of  he-curses  does  not  after  all  metamor- 
phose melodrama  into  profound  sociology.  It's  a  step  to- 
ward realism,  but  only  a  half-step  at  that,  for  no  director 
would  dare  stage  nor  any  audience  be  amused  by  an  honest 
transcription  of  the  real  language  used  by  some — not  all — 
tramps.  Our  most  foul-mouthed  plays  are  only  bits  of 
symbolism ;  they  can't  be  the  real  thing.  They  hint  at 
the  blasphemy,  but  rightly  avoid  any  touch  of  the  bestial 
obscenity  that  is  part  of  the  day's  talk.  You  can  in  fact 
imply  the  profane  element  in  the  words  I  used  to  hear  a 
Baptist  Sundav-school  teacher  use — "By  darns" — just  as 
well  as  by  recording  the  final  perversions  of  language. 

None  of  these  cursing  plays  i>se  profanity  with  any  seem- 
ing appreciation  of  the  light  it  throws  on  character.  The 
worst  language  I  ever  heard  was  from  an  engineer  on  a 
Mississippi  river  steamboat,  and  it  seemed  to  come  from  a 
desire  of  a  rather  sensitive  person  to  live  amiably  with  low- 
grade  companions.  Often  profanity  covers  an  inferiority 
complex;  and  sometimes  it  is  an  emotional  release  for  a 
crude  poetry  or  religious  sense.  It's  the  voice  of  a  dumb 
soul.  For  others  it  is  satirical,  philosophical,  or  humorous. 
They  play  with  words  for  social  ends — you  remember  when 
you  called  Owen  Wister's  Virginian  a  certain  descendant 
vou  had  to  smile?  Someone  mav  yet  put  on  a  curse  play 
that  will  enlighten  us  as  to  the  kinds  of  hearts  and  minds 
we  deal  with,  but  until  that  we  think  we  have  had  enough 
for  symbolic  realism.  The  rest  may  be  spared  for  art  as 
well  as  morals.  We  don't  want  to  waste  our  new  freedom 
of  speech. 

Outside  Looking  In  is  a  good  "show,"  colorful,  amusing, 
full  of  thrills.  It's  such  good  theater  that  New  York  will 
like  it  and  I  judge  even  the  out-of-town  may  see  it  for  some 
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time.  It  will  run.  That's  a  good  thing  for  people  can 
get  here  a  glimpse  of  the  very  real  problem  of  one  group 
of  migrants,  and  see  for  themselves  (though  the  play  will 
not  prove  this)  that  there  is  a  group  that  will  not  conform 
because  they  don't  like  civilization  and  because  civilization 
is  nor  able  to  take  care  of  them.  The  kangaroo  court  in  a 
rolling  box  car  where  one  tramp  is  tried  by  his  fellows  in 
a  bitter  parody  on  our  institutions  of  justice  is  funny — and 
then  not  funny.  It's  done  in  a  jazz-way  and  too  full  of 
wise-cracks,  but  you  can  learn  even  so. 

The  comedy  may  enlighten  the  public,  but  it  will  prove 
of  slight  use  to  the  student  of  industrial  conditions  or  the 
criminologist.  It's  light  and  thin,  not  to  be  compared  with 
Tully's  own  experiences,  or  with  studies  from  Walter 
Wyckoff  to  Carleton  Parker.  The  play  answers  nothing, 
nor  pretends  to,  on  the  casual  of  the  roads.  And  as  I  go 
year  after  year  to  the  theater,  welcoming  amusement  of 
course,  but  always  hoping  that  somehow,  some  day,  I  shall 
see  that  famous  slice  of  life,  I  question  more  and  more 
whether  the  theater  can  present  a  slice  of  life.  I  am  suspi- 
cious that  it  is  not  the  place  to  embody  case-work  though 
it  always  tempts  as  the  one  great  place  for  propaganda.  It 
isn't;  for  you  have  to  do  something  to  facts  to  get  them 
onto  the  stage — or  to  get  an  audience  to  come  and  see  them. 
You  must  simplify  and  prettify,  as  here,  and  you  must  shock 
only  in  the  theatrical  way,  never  by  the  naked  truth,  so 
the  plays  are  never  quite  real  enough  to  be  a  guide  to  think- 
ing or  social  construction.  If  it  has  glints  of  data,  or 
'.ines  that  stir  thought  by  sceptic  criticism  that's  enough  to 
expect.  Here  is  Outside  Looking  In — a  title  that  promises 
to  cut  deeper  than  it  does — pretty  honest,  full  of  good 
characterization,  recording  the  existence  of  some  queer  birds 
of  life.  You'll  enjoy  the  gay  picaresque  devil-may-care  zest 
of  this,  but  you'll  learn  a  lot  more  about  tramps  if  you 
read  Jim  Tully's  vigorous  and  first-hand  book. 

The  River  Who  Laughs 

IN  Dark  Laughter,  his  best  novel,  and  his  latest,  Sherwood 
Anderson  still  seeks  the  real.  He  feels  (that's  the  word) 
that  civilization  has  divorced  us  from  our  hands  and  short- 
circuited  our  passions  until  we  can  no  longer  do  man  s 
work  or  have  women's  children.  In  this  warm-blooded 
novel  a  weary  Chicago  reporter  runs  amuck  against  his 
life  and  his  wife  who  is  by  way  of  climbing  into  the  minor 
world  of  letters.  Her  meagre  "career"  keeps  her  from 
wanting  children  and  arouses  her  realistic  husband's  con- 
tempt. He  can't  stand  the  babble  and  the  pose.  He  eats 
her  lamb  chops  in  the  dull  flat  the  last  time,  and  beats  it. 
It's  an  old  theme  well-known  to  the  social  worker  when 
the  husband  just  gets  tired  and  deserts.  It's  like  Somerset 
Maugham,  you  remember,  so  this  third  of  the  book  might 
be  called  Moon  and  Four  Bits.  The  study  of  this  very 
modern  mood  in  men  and  its  slow  growth  and  cold  crisis 
are  bitingly  done.  The  psychology  is  so  real  that  we  pass 
on  with  a  bitter  doubt  and  question  in  our  hearts:  how 
many  men  feel  this  way?  how  many  want  to  run?  is  this 
the  poison  in  the  heart  of  too  many  urban  brain-workers? 
It's  not  their  wives  that  they  hate  or  their  work,  but  the 
insulation  from  sweat  and  dust  and  hand-craft  and  home. 
The  second  third  is  John  Stockton's  Odyssey.  He  hears 
the  dark  laughter  of  the  Negroes  along  the  Mississippi  to 


New  Orleans  who  live  without  thought  and  with  emo- 
tion. He  drifts,  sun-blind,  dusty,  indolent,  with  tides  of 
men  and  under  the  spell  of  the  old  giant  River.  Those 
who  don't  know  the  Mississippi  may  think  this  worshipping 
picture  of  its  life  a  fairy-tale.  I  was  born  on  its  banks 
and  lived  on  its  bosom  down  where  it  is  a  fertile  flood 
of  yellow  silt — a  kind  of  blind,  fecund,  tale-bearing  bulk 
of  endless  water.  It  is  not  beautiful  in  any  ordinary  sense, 
but  it  is  cosmic.  It's  the  run-off  of  a  great  mid-nation  and 
it  seems  to  bear  with  it  something  of  the  breeding  urge,  the 
births  and  deaths,  the  work  and  sweat,  the  dull  days' and 
battles  with  weather,  the  corn  growing  and  the  human 
grief  of  all  the  acres  it  is  born  on.  It's  a  cynic,  obscene, 
fertile,  loving,  hypnotic  River  that  should  have  its  own 
God  as  did  Father  Nile.  It  is  dark  laughter. 

Here  Mr.  Anderson  indulges  his  lyric  strain  and  he  surely 
is  our  most  lyrical  novelist.  There  is  none  like  him  save 
Scott  Fitzgerald  and  John  Lawson  on  the  stage.  Life  is 
dance  to  them.  It's  both  rhythmic  and  disordered  and  so 
their  technic  gets  disordered  too.  I  can't  tell  whether  Sher- 
wood Anderson  is  remembering  Joseph  Conrad's  tale-telling 
devices  in  the  involute  and  crab-like  way  he  gets  Dark 
Laughter  told,  or  whether  he  is  just  subdued  by  his  own 
moods  and  the  undulations  of  his  own  material.  Some  of 
this  hits;  some  is  artifice — the  repetitions,  the  motif-method, 
the  business  of  dropping  off  the  edge  into  the  middle  and 
then  going  both  ways  up  the  ends.  It  seems  a  thing  you 
either  like  or  don't.  Personally  I  don't  like  too  much  of 
it.  I  know  you  can't  tell  a  mood  or  interpret  a  region 
by  the  devices  of  geometrical  problems,  but  I  do  think  Dark 
Laughter  at  times  falls  into  what  my  cynic  salad  days 
dubbed  "dithyrambic  humpty-dump."  He  even  interpolates 
a  couple  of  free  verse  poems — to  which  in  a  lyric  novel 
nobody  can  object  save  that  Mr.  Anderson's  prose  is  so 
much  more  poetical  and  beautiful  than  his  poetry. 

But  the  lyric  feeling  has  here  secured  a  unity  and  com- 
pression that  seem  far  better  than  anything  done  by  him 
before.  There  are  spurts  of  passion,  incidental  revelations 
of  inner  life  such  as  the  half-memory  that  John  Stockton 
has  that  his  mother  must  have  kissed  a  strange  young  man  on 
a  river-boat  when  they  were  on  a  trip  and  he  was  very  young. 
This  author  feels  people  and  places  and  crises  within  the 
self;  he  doesn't  think  them,  and  so  the  means  he  uses  to 
put  them  in  our  souls  must  be  left  to  him.  Where  so  much 
is  beautiful  and  moving  we  can  forgive  the  slip  that  is  the 
penalty  of  all  ambition. 

At  all  events,  the  seeker  for  peace,  John  Stockton,  drift? 
up  and  catches  in  a  job  painting  automobile  wheels  at  Old 
Harbor,  Ohio,  on  the  upper  River.  He  lands  like  flotsam 
beside  old  Sponge  Martin  who  has  the  gift  of  hands  and 
who  caresses  the  varnish  onto  the  rims  and  spokes.  Here 
is  perhaps  the  best  character  portrait  Sherwood  Anderson 
has  ever  done.  It's  real,  both  inside  and  out — and  the 
outsides  have  sometimes  been  overlooked  in  the  past.  Sponge 
and  his  old  woman  get  drunk  on  a  saw-dust  pile  by  the 
River  once  in  a  while  and  he  still  tells  of  the  pride  of 
craft  that  made  him  refuse  once  when  he  owned  his  own 
carriage  painting  shop  to  finish  a  job  too  quickly  for  good 
work.  John  Stockton  finds  that  his  hands  are  slowly  getting 
back  on  the  end  of  his  arms  where  they  belong  according 
to  Anderson.  This  love  of  the  skilled  hand  on  the  useful 
job  is  the  only  lesson  he  se«ns  to  want  to  teach. 
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The  wife  of  the  rich  young  owner  of  the  wheel  works 
sees  John  as  he  comes  from  work.  They  exchange  some 
sort  of  electronic  impulse.  She  discharges  a  Negro  gar- 
dener: advertises:  John  comes  and  takes  the  job — and  so 
the  story  reaches  its  inevitable  climax  one  day  when  her 
husband  is  down  at  the  celebration  of  a  war  anniversary 
with  the  American  Legion.  He  had  been  over  seas  where 
they  were  thrown  into  each  other's  arms  apparently  only 
because  they  both  overheard  the  tale  of  the  perverse  and 
Dionysiac  ball  of  the  first  year  of  the  art  students  after 
the  war.  Mr.  Anderson  loved  this  incident  but  he  leaves 
it  far  from  convincing — you  can't  tell  anything  in  an  Ameri- 
can novel  that  has  seared  souls  forever.  The  censor  won't 
stand  for  it,  and  just  to  talk  about  how  terrible  things 
were  without  any  evidence  is  cold  porridge.  Infinitely 
better  than  this  tour  de  force  is  the  study  of  the  feeling  and 
final  futile  gestures  of  the  young  good  husband  who  cannot 
arouse  his  wife  to  vivid  love.  Mr.  Anderson  implies  that 
this  sterility  has  something  to  do  with  money  and  commerce 
and  maybe  means  that  his  sap  has  gone  into  a  national  ad- 
vertising campaign  to  sell  more  wheels.  But  what  he 
doesn't  do  after  he  discovers  his  wife  is  leaving  him,  already 
pregnant,  by  this  tramp,  is  ironic  and  pretty  heart-rending. 
And  so  the  two  Negro  women  in  the  house  giggle  and  then 
laugh  their  dark  laughter  at  the  fool  white  folks  who  need 
morals  and  can't  obey  the  imperial  messages  of  the  blood. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  an  introvert  novelist,  not  an  extravert 
like  Sinclair  Lewis  and  so  his  books  are  moody  books.  What 
you  really  get  are  his  moods  as  he  faces  life,  nature,  passion 
in  people  of  one  kind  or  another.  He  often  makes  his 
people  feel  what  he  feels  not  what  they  might  feel,  but 
the  whole  thing  produces  an  orchestral  thunder  that  is 
thrilling.  His  use  of  the  throbbing  urges  of  Nature  for 
back-grounds — or  shall  we  say  for  both  hero  and  plot? — 
gives  a  meaning  to  his  realism  that  men  like  Dreiser 
never  get. 

Laurence  Stallings  says: 

Dark  Laughter  is  the  finest  contemporary  estimate  of  Ameri- 
can life,  written  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  restrained 
passion,  done  with  a  yawpy  stentorian  barbarism  unheard  in 
these  States  since  old  Walt  Whitman. 

We  can't  agree  to  all  this,  but  sincere  the  book  certainly  is, 
and  compact  of  thick  warm  juicy  blood-born  passions  dis- 
tilled out  of  the  very  earth  the  understanding  of  which 
separates  Mr.  Anderson's  work  from  the  over-dressed  and 
emasculate  cerebrations  of  our  minor  cynics. 

His  thesis  that  life  will  forever  become  fertile  and  that 
the  dark  laughter  of  the  Negroes  and  the  darker  laughter 
of  the  old  fruitful  River  will  somehow  bear  the  vagabond 
malcontent  until  he  finds  and  fills  the  restless  empty  wife 
of  commerce  may  or  may  not  be  true.  But  it's  a  hopeful 
and  too  rare  mood  that  holds  the  River  will  bend  you  to 
its  cosmic  purpose  though  you  may  see  little  sense  therein, 
and  the  race  go  on,  and  hands  do  work — and  writers  come 
to  peace  in  reality  at  last.  It's  good  to  believe  that  you  can 
never  quite  count  on  sterility  while  the  Negroes  and  the 
Big  River  laugh  their  dark  laughter,  even  if  a  moment  after 
there  are  girlish  tears  and  the  rent  to  pay.  The  deed's  done 
then,  and  that's  God's  business,  says  Sherwood  Anderson 
in  this  passionate  plea  in  that  great  modem  cause  celebre — 
Nature  vs.  Civilization. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 


More  Books  for  Workers 

We  record  the  following  appeal:  - 

The  American  Fund  for  Public  Service,  generally  known  as 
the  Garland  Fund,  has  voted  to  finance  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  standard  works  of  literature  and  education  in  the 
service  of  the  movement  for  workers'  emancipation.  The 
series  is  to  contain  two  hundred  titles,  to  be  put  upon  the 
market  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  known  by  some  such 
title  as  "The  Workers'  Classics,"  "The  Radical  Classics,"  or 
'The  People's  Classics."  Upton  Sinclair  will  be  the  editor, 
with  an  advisory  editorial  board  of  twenty  or  thirty,  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be  invested 
in  the  series  which  is  planned  to  constitute  a  permanent 
treasure  of  the  labor  movement  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world.  All  points  of  view  in  the  working-class  movement  are 
to  be  represented,  and  the  series  will  include  fiction,  poetry, 
drama,  history,  philosophy,  politics,  economics,  finance,  and 
translations  from  foreign  languages.  Those  interested  in  the 
proposed  series  are  asked  to  contribute  suggestions  as  to  tht 
icorts  to  be  included. 

DO  you  know  what  titles  popped  into  our  fool  head, 
gentle  reader?  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Arabian  Nights, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Bible!  That  must  have  been  pure 
midsummer  perversity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Sinclair's 
own  tentative  list  seems  so  bitter  and  melancholy,  so  full 
of  ironic  records  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  that  it 
needs  some  silver  lining.  Can  man  be  driven  upward 
solely  by  records  of  despair,  like  Gorki's  Lower  Depths, 
Wilde's  Reading  Gaol,  London's  People  of  The  Abyss, 
Zola's  Germinal,  Richard  Whiteing's  No.  5  John  Street, 
or  O'Neill's  Hairy  Ape?  It  isn't  other  people's  hun- 
ger in  books  that  makes  social  revolutionaries.  Nor  do 
we  think  it  is  philosophy  or  libertarian  doctrines,  such  as 
Rousseau's  Social  Contract,  Thoreau's  Duty  of  Civil  Dis- 
obedience, Veblen's  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  or  Sprad- 
ing's  Great  Libertarians.  All  of  these  are  great  books,  and 
the  idea  of  making  them  cheap  and  accessible  is  a  fine  thing, 
but  we  need  something  else. 

Man  after  all  is  an  heliotropic  organism.  He  seeks  the 
sunshine.  And  he  isn't  interested  in  theoretical  liberty  un- 
less he  wants  something  badly.  Then  he'll  make  his  own 
liberty. 

So  we  just  suggest  that  in  these  latter  days  when  poverty 
is  no  longer  the  controlling  factor,  and  when  jails  bring  no 
social  obloquy  on  the  radical,  that  memoirs  of  poverty  and 
prison  are  not  the  people's  classics.  The  Utopias  of  More, 
Plato,  Wells,  and  Morris  are  much  better  books  for  pro- 
gress, for  they  are  fairy-tales — literature  of  escape.  So  are 
visionary  books,  like  Carpenter's  Love's  Comling  of  Age  and 
Herbert  Quick's  On  Board  The  Good  Ship  Earth.  The 
sum  of  our  criticism  is  that  you  have  to  make  people  want 
something.  You  have  first  to  want  to  make  them  read  so  we 
hope  our  idea  on  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Arabian  Nights 
will  not  be  scorned  even  if  they  be  included  just  as 
bait. 

The  proposed  books  are  mighty  cold  and  clammy  fare  to 
tempt  readers  from  the  masses.  Give  them  a  little  sweetness 
and  light,  at  whatever  cost  to  radical  philosophy.  For  they 
can  get  most  of  these  books  now,  not  very  expensively,  yet 
they  don't  read  them. 

In  the  second  place,  to  get  the  better  state  men  must 
want  it.  Will  the  People's  Classics  make  them  want  it — 
or  go  to  sleep? 
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organized  more  efficiently  on 
a  better  economic  basis ;  have 
more  school  spirit;  tend  to 
give  women  a  higher  place; 
promote  social  relationship, 
physical  education  and  vocational  training  better  than  the 
Government  schools.  These  and  other  good  points  tend  by 
comparison  to  bring  up  the  standards  of  government  schools. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  conference,  a  young  Chinese  recent- 
ly graduated  from  a  Christian  college,  in  discussing  privately 
the  question  of  religious  education,  revealed  quite  clearly 
the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  nationalism  has  taken  root 
in  the  aims  of  the  young  idealistic  leaders  of  the  new  China. 
The  question  was  put  to  him,  "Why  should  required 
religious  instruction  be  abolished  from  all  the  mission 
institutions?"  It  was  frankly  admitted  that  compulsory 
chapel  attendance  and  religious  instruction  in  university 
grade  or  even  of  higher  middle  school  grade,  was  open  to 
question.  It  was  pointed  out  that  one  very  notable  mission 
university  in  Peking  had  recently  taken  this  action,  but  why 
in  elementary  schools  where  students  are  very  largely  from 
Christian  homes  is  there  an  objection  to  required  instruc- 
tion in  the  Christian  religion?  It  was  pointed  out  that 
there  are  many  private  schools  and  children  whose  parents 
do  not  believe  in  such  instruction  are  perfectly  free  to  attend 
either  the  private,  or  the  government  schools.  His  reply 
ran  as  follows:  First,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  teachers  who 
will  teach  religion  without  insisting  on  western  dogma. 
What  would  be  taught  would  not  be  the  essential  meaning 
of  Christianity  as  related  to  a  way  of  life  but  doctrines 
ill  suited  to  the  mind  of  primary  students.  Second,  the 
suggestion  that  these  Christian  schools  should  be  very 
largely  or  almost  entirely  from  Christian  families  is  precisely 
what  is  not  wanted.  The  Christians  today  do  not  want  to 
be  considered  as  a  separatist  group  in  their  own  little  system. 
Third,  religion  is  best  taught  through  the  personality  of 
the  teacher  and  by  the  organization  of  school  life.  Formal 
teaching  is  of  less  importance  than  the  Christian  spirit 
thus  caught. 

In  this  reply  the  question  of  the  value  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  lower  schools  was  really  not  met  but  the  reaction 
against  "Western  dogma"  and  the  desire  for  solidarity  with 
one's  fellow  countrymen  was  given  voice  to.  Throughout 
the  entire  conference  nearly  every  question  was  discussed 
and  settled  under  the  influence  of  an  intense  feeling  of 
nationalism. 

The  discussion  on  the  Life  Work  of  College  Students 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  critical  situation  faced  by 
graduates  of  Western  Institutions  in  this  country  was  fully 
realized  by  the  students  themselves.  There  is  a  reaction 
against  the  too  generally  accepted  ways  of  getting  a  living 
after  graduating  from  college.  First,  taking  up  teaching  to 
train  more  young  men,  many  of  whom  will  again  become 
teachers.  This  has  been  designated  by  the  students  them- 
selves as  "the  squirrel  in  the  revolving  cage  system."  The 
second  method  is  obtaining  political  positions.  We  have 
in  Peking  Western  returned  students  trained  in  medicine 
working  in  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs;  specialists  in 
philosophy  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Hosts  of 
young  men  are  holding  down  nominal  official  positions 
giving  little  return  in  actual  service.  The  students  at  this 
conference  realized  fully  the  extreme  difficulty  in  a  country 
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not  yet  developed  industrial- 
ly, in  finding  positions  for 
professionally  trained  men. 
There  was  however  a  gen- 
eral determination  shown 
throughout  the  discussion  of  this  topic  to  pioneer  with  new 
forms  of  work  for  the  sake  of  the  development  of  the  na- 
tion. The  challenge  of  the  country  district  and  of  mass 
education;  the  need  of  the  development  of  new  lines  of 
industry  and  many  other  tasks  requiring  the  pioneer  spirit 
were  given  prominence  both  from  the  platform  of  the  con- 
ference and  in  the  discussion  groups. 

The  consideration  by  the  whole  conference  of  military 
preparedness  revealed  the  two  camps  into  which  the  think- 
ing Chinese  are  now  divided.  On  the  one  hand,  were  the 
moderates;  in  Peking  at  present  the  majority  party — who 
stood  for  negotiations,  the  use  of  the  boycott  first  against 
Great  Britain  and  only  later  the  taking  of  further  steps. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  the  radicals  who  shouted 
loudly  for  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  on  England  and 
"preferred  death  rather  than  national  shame,"  and  some 
of  whom  have  actually  joined  Feng  Yu  Hsiang's  army. 
It  is  significant  that  all  present,  with  one  exception,  most 
heartily  favored  the  introduction  of  military  training  in  the 
schools  of  China.  Even  the  most  convinced  pacifist  would 
find  it  difficult  not  to  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  the 
students  on  this  point.  A  young  physical  director  at  this 
meeting  challenged  the  students  to  stand  up,  take  off  their 
coats  and  "see  how  many  real  men  there  are  among  you" — 
referring  to  the  quite  usual  narrow  and  stooped  shoulders 
of  the  scholar  type  in  China.  Military  training  is  looked 
on  as  a  means  towards  the  physical  development  of  China's 
young  men.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  advocated  military  training  because  he  said 
the  "Chinese  know  nothing  about  discipline.  In  General 
Feng's  Army  if  an  officer  tells  you  black  is  white  you  must 
agree.  Army  life  will  teach  the  students  how  to  obey." 

Anyone  even  slightly  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Chinese  students  and  of  the  Chinese  people  in  general, 
knows  that  they  are  not  naturally  militaristic.  There  is  a 
feeling,  as  one  student  expressed  it,  that  this  is  "China's 
struggle  for  existence."  Although  there  are  a  million  and 
a  half  soldiers  in  China,  it  is  quite  realized  on  the  part  of 
the  students  that  most  of  these  are  not  directed  by  men 
who  have  truly  patriotic  motives.  These  young  men  feel 
that  their  country  has  been  "set  upon"  so  often,  ridiculed 
as  "pacifist  China,"  that  it  is  time  for  what  has  been  too 
often  a  sedentary  and  physically  ineffective  student  class, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  future  emergencies. 

It  is  always  difficult,  and  especially  now,  to  generalize 
about  China,  but  from  the  present  trend  of  events  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  new  national  consciousness  has  indeed  come 
into  being  and  that  future  events  will  be  shaped  under  the 
influence  of  this  new  feeling.  The  new  life  that  has  come 
to  this  country  shows  itself  in  different  communities  in 
different  ways.  Where  there  has  been  quite  general,'  as  in 
Shanghai  and  Hongkong,  a  marked  attitude  of  condescension 
and  racial  superiority  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of 
foreigners,  the  feeling  of  indignation  is  more  intense  and 
there  has  been  an  approach  to  a  genuine  "anti-foreign  feel- 
ing" for  many  Chinese  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  na- 
tionals of  different  Western  countries.  In  other  cities  such 
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as  Peking  and  Tientsin,  there  is  much  more  discrimination 
and  an  absence  of  "anti-foreign"  feeling.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  various  mission  colleges  during  the  last  few  months 
reveals  not  only  the  different  temper  of  various  locations  in 
China,  but  reveals  clearly  the  reaction  to  different  forms  of 
control  and  points  of  view  on  the  part  of  Christian 
educators.  Where  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  autocratic 
rule  and  foreign  domination,  the  reaction  is  most  keen. 

One  would  be  indeed  most  rash  to  predict  the  outcome 
of  the  present  movement,  but  one  thing  appears  clear  and 
that  is  that  the  responsibility  for  much  that  will  happen 
in  the  future  depends  to  no  small  degree  upon  the  attitude 
of  Westerners  living  in  China  and  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments dealing  with  the  present  Chinese  situation.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Chinese  are  a  reasonable  people.  Most 
foreigners  living  in  China  think  that  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  in  this  country  is  the  tendency  of  her  people  to 
compromise  on  all  issues.  The  Chinese,  unlike  the  peoples 
of  some  Western  nations,  do  not  ride  theories  or  plan 
through  to  the  logical  limit.  As  one  foreigner  said  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  whether  or  not  China  was  likely  to 
become  Bolshevik,  "I  do  not  think  so,  for  the  Chinese  will 
not  carry  a  theory  to  its  extreme  limit.  The  Chinese  will 
take  an  electric  car  in  the  direction  they  want  to  go  but 
they  always  know  when  to  get  off  and  change  cars  and  will 
not  go  clear  through  to  the  car  barn."  There  is,  however, 
one  exception  to  this  rule.  They  are  accustomed  to  having 
compromise  met  with  at  least  a  degree  of  compromise.  In 
dealing  with  a  question  such  as  the  present  one  where  the 
pride  of  the  nation  is  involved,  there  will  be  absolutely  no 
"give"  on  the  side  of  China  unless  there  is  first  a  similar 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Westerners.  The  longer  things  are 
left  unsettled,  the  more  "incidents"  will  occur.  The  pride 
of  the  nation  has  been  aroused  and  there  is  a  determination 
not  only  to  have  the  Shanghai  and  other  incidents  adjusted, 
but  to  take  up  more  fundamentally  the  situation  in  China 
resulting  from  what  Dr.  Sun  phrased  "the  unequal  treaties." 

In  few  countries  does  personal  attitude  count  for  more 
and  a  merely  legalistic  attitude  for  less.  Not  merely  technical 
claims  but  also  personal  adjustments  are  essential  in  settling 
any  dispute.  Furthermore,  from  the  Chinese  viewpoint,  in 
any  difficulty,  the  one  who  first  resorts  to  force  acknowledges 
that  for  him  the  dispute  has  passed  out  of  the  realm  of 
reason.  His  opponent  has  the  moral  advantage  over  him 
at  once. 

As  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  difficulties  of  a 
similar  nature  to  those  in  Shanghai  are  settled  between 
Chinese,  let  me  recount  General  Lu's  method  of  handling 
the  students  in  a  recent  difference  between  them  and  the 
minister  of  education.  The  students  had  marched  to  the 
minister's  residence  to  demand  an  interview  on  a  disputed 
point.  The  minister  refused  the  interview  and,  so  the  story 
goes,  escaped.  The  students  did  a  good  deal  of  damage  to 
the  house  and  then  prepared  to  interview  the  chief  executive, 
Tuan.  General  Lu  invited  the  leaders  to  a  restaurant  to 
confer.  He  got  en  rapport  with  them,  showed  his  sympathy, 
and  suggested  certain  alternatives.  There  was  no  call  upon 
the  chief  executive.  Had  the  Shanghai  municipal  authorities 
shown  some  understanding  and  willingness  to  discuss,  doubt- 
less there  would  have  been  no  "Shanghai  Incident." 

The  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  foreigners  and  of 
foreign  governments  is  of  paramount  importance.  The 
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purely  legalistic  mind  finds  the  situation  insoluble  and  in- 
comprehensible. Technical  privileges  under  outworn  treaties 
are  no  longer  the  facts  of  large  significance.  A  new  national 
feeling  and  consciousness  is  the  essential  fact  of  the  situation. 
Will  foreign  attitude  and  policy  recognize  this  new  situa- 
tion and  adjust  policy  to  it? 

Before  very  long  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  powers  and  of  China  will  sit  down  around  the 
council  table  and  consider  the  whole  complicated  Chinese 
problem.  Will  such  a  conference  be  of  avail  ?  Can  the 
aspirations  of  new  China  be  realized?  Can  legitimate 
foreign  interests  be  protected  ? 

Prior  to  the  answering  of  these  questions  two  others  must 
first  be  settled.  Will  those  who  represent  the  foreign  powers 
recognize  the  new  spirit  in  old  China?  Secondly,  can  China, 
both  her  diplomats  and  her  people,  be  given  confidence  in  the 
good  will  and  intentions  of  foreign  nations? 

Given  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these  two  questions  and 
a  breathing  space  for  getting  China's  house  in  order,  it  is 
at  least  possible  that  the  tremendous  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  new  China  now  directed  wholly  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion might  be  turned  toward  the  setting  of  China's  own 
house  in  order  and  the  establishment  of  a  strong,  well 
governed  and  united  nation. 
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IF  this  attempt  at  definition  of  the  mind  of  the  miners 
is  even  reasonably  accurate,  it  suggests  certain  comments 
upon  the  approach  of  both  miners  and  operators  to  the 
present  crisis.  Assuming  that  the  present  attitude  of  the 
miners  toward  the  anthracite  business  is  that  of  business- 
men convinced  that  their  contentions  are  based  upon  a 
thorough-going  knowledge  of  the  business,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  they  have  not  set  up  their  own  fact-find- 
ing service  for  their  own  guidance  and  that  of  the  public. 
In  spite  of  the  economic  exhibits  which  they  presented  to 
the  1920  commission  and  the  recommendations  with  respect 
to  anthracite  accounting  and  finance  which  they  presented 
to  the  United  States  Coal  Commission,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  in  demanding  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  they 
had  carefully  analyzed  its  effect  upon  the  cost  of  coal  either 
at  the  mine  mouth  or  in  the  consumer's  bin.  They  seem 
to  have  had  no  adequate  statistical  analysis  to  support 
their  contention  that  the  industry  can  afford  to  pay 
the  increase  they  demand  without  increasing  costs  to  the 
consumer. 

On  the  side  of  the  operators  it  would  seem  unfortunate 
that  the  plea  of  inability  to  pay  any  further  increase  in 
wages  without  large  increases  of  cost  to  the  consumer 
should  in  turn  be  made  without  adequate  statistical  evi- 
dence by  the  president  of  one  of  the  most  profitable  con- 
cerns in  the  anthracite  industry. 

The  present  spokesman  for  the  operators  is  W.  W. 
Inglis,  president  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Company.  The 
properties  of  this  company  belonged  until  August  1921  to 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany. According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Coal 
Commission  that  company  never  paid  less  than  a  2O  per 
cent  dividend  from  1909  to  1921.  In  1909  it  paid  a  cash 
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While  he  was  Amherst  Memorial  Fellow  in  Economics, 
the  author  made  a  careful  study  of  the  effects  on  the 
working  life  of  the  miner  of  the  extension  of  machine 
processes  jn  the  mining  industry.  His  observations  are 
given  in  this  volume,  which  is  especially  timely  in  view 
of  the  present  strife  between  the  Anthracite  operators 
and  the  unions.  The  book  discusses  the  attitude  of  the 
miners  and  their  union  to  the  introduction  of  new  ma- 
chinery and  modern  industrial  discipline.  The  author 
shows  that  this  is  inevitable  and  suggests  the  problems 
it  raises  for  union  action.  He  has  gained  first  hand 
knowledge  of  the  human  problems  of  the  individual 
miner,  and  understands  the  contributions  that  the  union 
has  made  toward  THE  MINER'S  FREEDOM.  The  book 
is  a  brief,  but  interesting,  and  accurate  analysis  of  an 
important  cause  of  the  present  upheaval  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 
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dividend  of  70  per  cent  in  addition  to  a  15  per  cent  stock; 
dividend.  In  1911  it  paid  dividends  amounting  to  55  per 
cent.  In  1921  it  paid  a  ipo  per  cent  stock  dividend  in 
addition  to  an  1 8  per  cent  dividend  in  cash.  When  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  sold  its- 
property  to  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Company  in  1921,  assets 
which  at  the  time  of  sale  showed  a  value  of  $6,240,000 
on  the  railroad  company's  books,  were  entered  on  the  Glen 
Alden  Coal  Company's  books  at  $72,240,000,  an  increase 
of  $66,000,000.  The  Commission  pointed  out  that  while 
the  $72,240,000  upon  the  books  of  the  Glen  Alden  Com- 
pany technically  represents  the  original  cost  to  that  com- 
pany, the  stock  holders  of  the  coal  company  were  practically 
identical  with  those  of  the  railroad  company  and  that  little 
new  money  was  invested  at  the  time  the  transfer  was  made. 
On  page  13  of  its  report  on  investments  and  profits  in 
anthracite  mining,  the  commission  stated  that  it  had  omitted 
the  Glen  Alden  Company  from  its  statistical  tables  because 
the  change  of  ownership  made  it  impossible  to  set  up  the 
accounts  on  a  comparable  basis. 

Were  the  company  included,  the  profits  of  the  industry 
would  appear  larger.  Its  mine  had  the  lowest  average  cost  of 
any  large  operator  in  the  region  during  the  four-year  period, 
1919-1922.  Its  margins  are,  therefore,  large  and  its  earnings 
correspondingly  so.  For  example,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1923 
the  average  margin  of  the  other  railroad  coal  companies  wa* 
93  cents  per  ton.  The  margin  of  the  Glen  Alden  was  $1.48. 

The  president  of  this  company  is  now  the  chairman  of 
the  operator's  committee  who  protests  the  inability  of  the 
•operators  to  pay.  This  explains  in  part  why  the  miners 
put  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks  at  his  contention  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  fellows. 

In  the  case  of  the  operators  as  in  the  case  of  the  union, 
one  cannot  help  raising  the  question  as  to  why  after  all 
these  years  they  should  not  have  devised  a  system  of  ac- 
counting and  publicity  which  would  carry  conviction  not 
only  with  the  miners  but  with  the  public  at  large. 

IF  they  desire  to  remain  in  continued  private  control  of 
an  industry  upon  which  the  public  depends  for  an  essential 
commodity,  it  would  seem  that  operators  and  miners,  in 
view  of  trie  present  businesslike  attitude  which  both  profess 
to  have  taken  toward  the  questions  at  issue,  should  find 
some  way  to  create  or  procure  the  creation  of  a  fact-find- 
ing agency  that  would  forever  eliminate  ambiguity  with 
respect  to  such  basic  facts  as  those  on  which  the  present 
dispute  turns.  If  they  do  less  than  this  they  may  presently 
find  that  they  have  overtaxed  public  patience. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  public  may  slowly  be  educated 
by  the  process  to  see  that  it  also  is  concerned  in  those  facts, 
and  look  to  its  own  stake  in  the  industrv. 
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WILL  DENMARK  DISARM? 
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very  intelligent  civilization.  Denmark's  education,  especial- 
ly her  rural  education,  has  become  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  It  is  quite  generally  admitted  by  all  who  know  any- 
thing about  the  matter  that  something  has  happened  in  Den- 
mark that  has  no  exact  parallel  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  there  are  great  trends 
•of  public  opinion  in  her  cities,  towns,  villages  and  rural 
regions,  that  are  moving  towards  a  civilization  that  is  based 
neither  on  war  nor  on  mere  talk  but  on  a  very  wonderful 
•combination  of  the  old  cultural  life  of  the  people  on  the 
•one  hand,  and  the  most  assured  application  of  modern 
science  and  organization  to  human  affairs  on  the  other. 
Denmark  has  seen  her  agriculture  become  the  most  prosper- 
ous in  the  world.  Her  rural  economic  life  has  developed  the 
most  complete  cooperation  that  any  nation  has  known.  The 
Danes  are  not  afraid  of  science,  or  of  ideas,  or  of  education, 
•or  of  pioneering. 

Moreover  there  is  a  "youth  movement"  in  Denmark  that 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  not,  as  was  in  part  the  case 
in  Germany,  a  movement  sheerly  of  protest.  It  is  not 
a  unified  affair.  It  is  many  movements — conservative  groups 
•of  the  most  deeply  religious,  not  to  say  fundamentalist, 
sort;  ordinary  exuberant  developments  of  the  kind  known 
•everywhere ;  groups  connected  with  the  folk  schools  in  the 
•country  and  villages;  and  the  "Social-Democratic  Youth" 
of  the  cities.  In  the  platform  of  this  latter  movement, 
which,  it  must  be  understood,  represents  the  young  people 
of  the  now  dominant  political  party,  is  this  plank:  "Un- 
compromising struggle  against  all  capitalism  and  militarism, 
the  end  of  all  nationalistic  prejudices  and  of  the  support  of 
"bristling  national  defences."  There  is  probably  no  young 
person  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  in  Denmark  today 
•who  does  not,  in  some  fashion,  feel  the  bitter  truth  of  the 
remark  made  to  me  by  one  young  woman:  "It  is  not  good," 
she  said,  "to  be  young  in  Europe,  today." 

Youth  hopes  it  will  be  better  some  day  and  intends  tc 
try  to  make  it  better. 

Finally,  if  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where  the 
reasonable  proposal  is  likely  to  be  accepted,  that  place  is 
Denmark.  I  was  in  Copenhagen  all  through  those  incredi- 
ble days  when  the  famous  "trial"  was  on  in  Dayton,  Tenn. 
Danish  papers  carried  brief  accounts  of  what  they  good 
fiumoredly  called  the  Abe  Processen,  that  is,  the  monkey  trial. 
My  desire  to  find  out  the  latest  absurdity  in  connection  with 
that  trial  was  a  stimulus  to  my  efforts  to  learn  to  read 
Danish.  My  new  friends  asked  me,  "Does  that  sort  of 
thing  really  represent  America?"  With  one  accord  they 
agreed  that  nothing  of  the  sort  could  happen  in  Denmark. 

"We  believe  too  much  in  ideas,"  said  a  priest  of  the 
national  church  to  me.  "We  disagree  about  many  things, 
in  politics,  religion,  education,  what  you  will.  But  on  one 
thing  we  do  not  disagree.  We  believe  that  every  idea 
should  have  a  fair,  free  chance  to  be  considered  in  the 
open.  We  believe  that  an  idea  that  cannot  win  on  its  own 
merits  is  not  fit  to  win.  We  should  never  think  of  calling 
in  the  police  or  the  courts  to  help  us  put  an  idea  over  on 
the  community.  If  an  idea  has  vitality,  it  will  live;  if  it 
has  not,  it  will  die,  and  it  ought  to  die." 
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This  is  the  spirit  in  which  Denmark  is  facing  the  prob- 
lem of  disarmament.  It  is  an  idea.  Not  a  single  idea, 
indeed,  but  a  cluster  of  ideas  with  varying  connotations  and 
leading  to  various  results.  No  one  knows  just  which  of 
the  cluster  is  the  most  likely,  or  the  most  practicable.  Group- 
discussion,  national  excogitation,  must  slowly  bring  that 
point  to  revealment.  When,  and  asj  any  specific  proposal 
makes  itself  real  and  convincing  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
parliament  will  probably  give  it  legal  status  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  traditions  of  the  nation. 

It  is  this  native  realism  that  accounts  for  the  worries 
of  the  more  conservative.  They  may  try  to  calm  themselves 
by  calling  the  talk  about  disarmament  "damned  nonsense," 
but  they  are  really  afraid  the  idea  has  vitality;  and  they 
know  that,  if  it  has,  Denmark  is  going  to  move  forward 
to  some  sort  of  disarmament,  or  at  least  reasonable  re- 
trenchment. They  know  that  nothing  can  defeat  it,  in 
Denmark,  if  il  gathers  convincing  proof  of  its  reasonable- 
ness. They  fear  the  outcome.  They  see  Denmark  making 
"understandings"  with  the  Socialists  of  Germany;  with  the- 
Labor  party  of  Great  Britain;  even  with  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment of  Russia.  The  prospect  is  not  pleasing.  Many  of 
them  would  prefer  war  to  such  alliances.  None  the  less, 
they  do  not  propose  to  call  in  the  police,  or  to  invade  the 
headquarters  of  the  Socialist  party,  up  there  in  Roemers- 
gade,  under  the  guise  of  being  nobler  patriots  than  are  the 
socialists.  It  is  "tough  ,luck"  in  some  ways,  to  have  to- 
live  in  these  unheroic  days  of  "intelligence"  and  such  like 
follies;  but  every  age  has  its  own  disadvantages. 

I  asked  one  of  my  most  conservative  friends  how  he  liked 
the  present  situation.  Not  long  ago,  there  was  a  great 
strike  here  in  Copenhagen,  which  involved  before  it  was 
ended  practically  all  the  workers  and  all  the  employers^ 
In  the  settlement,  the  workers  won  everything  they  asked 
for,  down  to  the  last  detail.  "How  do  you  stand  being; 
governed  by  the  workers?"  I  asked,  "much  less  having  your 
economic  fate  dictated  by  the  same  workers?" 

The  reply  was  not  forthcoming  at  once.  But  when  it 
did  come,  it  was  characteristically  honest  and  realistic. 
"After  all,"  he  finally  replied,  with  a  bit  of  a  smile,  "they, 
too,  are  Danes!" 

SO  the  matter  stands,  in  general,  in  the  uncertainty  of 
public  discussion.  Disarmament  has  not  come  to  Den- 
mark. It  may  not  come  for  a  long  time,  if  at  all.  Re- 
trenchment has  not  come,  either.  It  may  not  come  for  a 
long  time,  but  it  is  more  likely  than  the  other.  Both  are 
being  discussed.  No  one  now  knows  whether  either  will 
be  adopted.  Both  are  in  the  program  of  a  very  considerable 
party — perhaps,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  parties.  But  that  party  is  realistic 
in  its  mental  operations,  and  it  is  not  inclined  to  forget 
the  fact  that  in  this  modern  world  most  nations  still  believe- 
that  poison  gas  is  more  important  in  war  than  a  bag-full 
of  paper  plans,  and  that  a  torpedo  will  carry  further  than 
an  idea. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  lies  in  uncertainty  as  to  the 
attitudes  of  the  neighboring  peoples.  Even  the  British  Labor 
party  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  lend  the  Danes  much 
support  in  the  matter  as  it  now  stands.  When  I  was  in 
London  on  my  way  back  to  America,  one  of  the  influential 
members  of  that  party  said  to  me:  "Of  course,  it's  a  noble 
gesture  the  Danes  have  made,  but  we  are  not  much  interested 
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in  it.  It  doesn't  seem  like  practical  politics  to  us.  We  prefer 
to  work  with  the  League  of  Nations.  That  may  be  a  much 
more  difficult  method;  but  we  feel  that  whatever  is  accom- 
plished that  way  will  be  real,  not  merely  a  gesture." 

If  Denmark  were  the  only  nation  in  the  world,  one  could 
predict  with  perfect  certainty  just  what  would  happen.  But 
in  that  case,  of  course,  no  such  problem  would  ever  have  arisen. 
Denmark  exists  in  the  midst  of  modern  Europe,  and  in  modern 
Europe  prediction  is  the  most  precarious  thing  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  real  contradiction  between  the  internal  civilization  of 
Denmark  and  the  conditions  with  respect  to  which  she  must 
adjust  herself  internationally.  Intelligent,  progressive,  cultured, 
civilized  beyond  most,  she  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  she  is 
of  the  human  family,  and  of  Europe,  where  the  human  family 
has  developed  its  most  entangling  questions.  She  will  take  the 
lead  in  the  agitation  of  many  great  questions  in  the  coming 
years.  But  her  realistic  statesmen,  while  working  for  every 
advance  are  certainly  not  now  minded  to  defeat  their  own 
aims  and  destroy  their  own  national  civilization  by  forcing 
the  issues  on  any  of  these  questions  too  far  in  advance  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  Danish  people,  or  in  a  fashion  too  un- 
mindful of  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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For  more  specialized  work,  and  work  in  which  there  is  no 
competition  from  women  and  children,  the  wage  is  larger. 
Fitters  receive  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  dollars  a  month ; 
lathe  hands,  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight,  welders,  thirty-two. 
A  good  carpenter  can  ask  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-six 
dollars  a  month.  An  ordinary  machinist  receives  thirty 
dollars  a  month  and  a  head  machinist  between  seventy  and 
seventy-five. 

In  addition  to  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  there  is  what  is 
known  as  coolie  labor  men,  women,  and  boys  from  the  lowest 
class  in  China,  who  do  the  heavy  work  of  lifting,  cleaning, 
carrying  and  saving  face.  A  carpenter  for  example  may  saw 
and  hammer  all  day  with  dignity  and  honor,  but  if  he  were 
to  sweep  up  the  dust  and  shavings  about  his  bench  he  would 
lose  face.  A  coolie  must  sweep  up. 

These  coolies  can  be  taken  on  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
dismissed  at  will.  They  earn  between  five  and  nine  dollars  a 
month.  The  Number  One  coolie  who  directs  them  may  recieve 
from  ten  to  fourteen  dollars.  The  coolie  is  so  cheap  that  he 
takes  the  place  of  the  truck,  the  elevator,  and  various  other 
mechanical  devices  considered  essential  to  western  industry. 
A  British  firm  in  North  China  estimates  that  five  coolies  are 
cheaper  than  one  mule  and  accordingly  employs  coolies  instead 
of  mules. 

Individual  efforts  have  been  made  by  Shanghai  factories  to 
obtain  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living  of  the  workingman  as 
a  basis  for  his  wage.  The  Y.M.C.A.  in  Shanghai,  which  has 
contacts  with  thousands  of  workers  through  their  clinics, 
lectures,  play  grounds,  and  social  service,  estimated  in  1922 
that  a  single  man  could  live  for  from  six  to  sixteen  dollars 
a  month,  and  a  married  man  with  a  wife  and  two  children 
from  fifteen  dollars  to  thirty-seven  dollars.  The  first  figure 
represents  the  very  minimum  of  existence.  A  Chinese  fore- 
man estimated  ten  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month  as  the 
least  a  worker  could  live  and  work  on  without  breaking  down 
physically. 

With  the  average  skilled  man  earning  but  forty  cents  a  day, 
and  a  woman  thirty  cents,  the  reason  is  evident  for  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  a  family  entering  the  mills  together  to 
earn  a  subsistence  wage. 

The  height  of  futility  would  be  the  effort  of  a  sane 
man  to  write  upon  costly  stationary  with  a  soiled  and  broken 
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slate  pencil.  Yet  factories  in  China  equipped  with  the  most 
recently  perfected  western  machines  operate  under  conditions 
darker  than  those  of  the  darkest  middle  ages. 

It  is  true  that  the  enormous  workrooms  in  the  modern 
factories  in  Shanghai  and  Wusih  appear  from  the  outside  to 
be  built  of  lofty  windows,  but  on  the  inside  it  is  apparent  that 
the  space  and  light  are  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  product 
and  not  the  producer.  The  machines  stand  in  baths  of  dazzling 
light,  and  the  workers  pass  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other  down  a  dim  central  aisle  lined  on  both  sides  by  whirl- 
ing belts. 

Recently  equipped  factories  which  enclose  the  most  delicate 
machines  in  wire  cages  and  admit  special  trained  operators  to 
them  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  foreman,  make  no 
provisions  of  any  kind  for  the  operators.  Unless  it  is  necessary 
for  the  operator  to  sit  at  her  work,  no  seats  are  provided. 
Then  they  are  low  and  backless.  The  argument  is  that  the 
workers  are  accustomed  to  nothing  else  in  their  own  homes, 
but  there  they  do  not  remain  six  hours  at  a  time,  bent  over  a 
table,  concentrating  on  almost  invisible  wires,  or  wrapping  and 
stamping  boxes. 

Little  attention  is  given  to  ventilation.  In  the  silk  and  cotton 
mills  there  is  decided  prejudice  against  fresh  and  active  air. 
It  injures  the  quality  of  the  silk  as  it  comes  from  the  cocoons. 
It  stirs  up  the  particles  of  cotton  fluff  and  plays  havoc  among 
the  large  open  baskets  of  cotton  sitting  about  the  floors. 

As  a  result  of  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  water  boiling  at 
one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  and  the  windows  closed,  the 
rooms  are  filled  with  live  steam,  and  the  women  sit  all  day 
with  the  perspiration  running  down  their  bodies  inside  their 
wadded  coats.  In  the  cotton  factories  the  air  is  so  filled  with 
lint,  that  the  skin,  nose  and  throat  become  clogged.  Most  of 
the  operators  work  with  open  mouths.  In  the  asbestos  fac- 
tories, the  workmen  wear  little  bags  over  their  nose  and  mouth, 
but  even  then  they  have  difficulty  in  breathing.  In  the  match 
factories,  yellow  phosphorus,  (forbidden  in  the  west  because 
of  its  poisonous  vapors)  is  used  because  it  is  cheapest.  The 
air  of  the  workrooms  is  nauseating  and  poisonous.  In  the 
glass  factories  the  air  is  filled  with  particles  of  drifting  glass 
and  gases.  Young  boys  go  about  with  open  containers  filled 
with  red  lead.  Sometimes  they  wear  a  cloth  over  their  mouths 
during  the  mixing,  but  they  leave  it  in  the  mixing  room  when 
they  have  finished.  Heat  waves  dance  around  the  furnaces 
and  the  men,  after  working  half  clothed  for  twelve  and  four- 
teen hours  in  these  enervating  conditions,  go  out  in  the  rain  and 
snow  to  homes  that  are  unheated  the  year  round. 

Even  to  one  accustomed  to  the  noise  and  animation  of  giant 
western  workrooms,  the  best  that  can  be  made  out  of  a  Chin- 
ese cotton  mill  is  that  pandemonium  has  broken  loose.  Through 
the  hot  dusty  air,  he  sees  hundreds  of  spinning  belts,  hears  the 
roar  and  whacking  of  row  after  row  of  machines.  Passage 
ways  are  strewn  with  heaps  of  cotton,  empty  baskets,  or  bas- 
kets full  and  half  full  of  spools.  From  the  narrow  aisles  be- 
tween machines  groups  of  small  girls  gather  to  watch  visitors, 
to  laugh  and  point,  or  stand  without  motion  or  expression. 
Sleeping  beneath  the  machines  or  nursing  in  their  mothers' 
arms  are  naked  or  sketchily  clothed  babies.  Tots  from  one  to 
three  years  play  in  the  main  passages  or  run  screaming  from 
the  stick  of  the  foremen.  Small  boys  sweep  the  litter  into 
heaps  around  the  base  of  machines.  Older  boys  pull  baskets 
of  cotton  and  spools  up  and  down.  Foremen  are  everywhere, 
accelerated  into  action  by  the  appearance  of  a  superintendent, 
sprawled  asleep  across  heaped  baskets  of  cotton,  or  standing 
very  close  to  the  machine  of  a  new  operator  or  old  favorite. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  sanitary  arrangements,  so 
inadequate  and  unhealthful  are  they. 

A  common  argument  in  defense  of  the  existing  conditions 
is  that  bad  as  they  are,  the  worker  is  better  off  in  the  factory 
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than  in  the  home.  This  is  not  true,  and  especially  where  his 
food  is  concerned.  In  the  homes  the  rice  is  eaten,  steaming 
hot.  The  tea  is  hot.  Summer  and  winter  they  are  hot — and 
thus  thousands  have  escaped  an  untimely  death  from  the  flies, 
polluted  water,  dust,  filth,  and  disease  that  menace.  In  the 
factory  their  rice  and  tea  are  usually  cold.  Their  "chow  bas- 
kets," offering  no  protection  against  dust  and  odors,  are  left 
on  the  machines,  floor,  or  wall  hooks.  Often  the  empty  rice 
bowl  and  chop-sticks  repose  with  the  extra  coats  and  shoes 
under  the  machines. 

Some  factories  provide  hot  tea  for  their  operators  or  allow 
them  to  souse  the  baskets  up  and  down  in  a  live  steam.  But 
as  a  rule  the  worker  is  neither  permitted  to  eat  in  the  work- 
room nor  given  a  room  where  he  can  eat.  No  matter  what  the 
weather  condition,  he  must  eat  outside. 

The  few  factories  that  have  tried  to  improve  conditions, 
complain  that  the  workers  do  not  appreciate  or  respond  to 
them.  Investigation  found  that  the  improvement  was  more  in 
line  with  their  own  interest  than  the  workers  or  in  the  case 
of  one  or  two  foreign  factories  that  they  advanced  too  fast. 
A  cotton  mill  provides  a  rice  kitchen  where  the  operators  can 
procure  their  noon  rice  hot  for  four  dollars  and  sixty  cents  a 
month.  As  this  is  more  than  they  can  afford  to  pay,  they  bring 
their  rice  with  them  and  eat  it  cold.  A  British  company  has  a 
large  dining  room  and  provides  one  hot  meal  a  day  to  every 
employe.  This,  however,  is  given  as  part  of  the  wage,  keeps 
the  workers  within  the  compound  at  noon,  and  gets  them  back 
to  work  more  quickly.  The  employes  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
arrangement,  complaining  that  sand,  and  other  extraneous 
matter  are  served  with  the  rice.  The  real  reason  is  that  they 
would  prefer  the  money  and  buy  their  own  food  more  cheaply. 
The  British  American  Tobacco  Company  at  Hankow  joined 
with  a  neighboring  factory  to  build  a  large  dining  room  where 
the  Y.M.C.A.  would  provide  meals  at  cost  to  the  workers. 
The  workers  unreasonably  preferred  to  eat  their  rice  cold  in 
odd  corners,  suspecting,  hot  unlikely,  that  this  was  some 
foreign  device  to  gain  possession  of  their  souls. 

The  only  solution  that  no  factory  tries  is  the  payment  of  a 
higher  wage  and  a  noon  hour  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the 
worker  either  to  return  home  or  to  buy  his  food  in- 
dependently in  one  of  the  food  shops  that  hover  near  each 
factory  gate. 

The  lack  of  safety  devices  in  the  mills  handicaps  both  in- 
dustry and  industrial  worker.  A  coolie  carrying  a  heavy  load 
up  an  outside  stairway  steps  off  into  space  because  there  is 
no  railing  at  the  top.  The  number  of  injured  workers  in  the 
Shantung  Road  Hospital  in  Shanghai  alone  is  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  danger  from  broken  and  unprotected  belts. 

Because  of  their  ignorance  of  things  mechanical  and  the 
weariness  and  carelessness  resulting  from  long  hours,  the 
Chinese  operator  is  doubly  in  need  of  protection.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph-  dwelling  obscurely  in  an  issue  of  the  North 
China  Daily  News  is  but  one  instance  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pen— 

A  woman  employed  at  the  Nagai  Wata  Number  7  Mill, 
Macac  Road,  met  with  a  terrible  death  while  at  work  in  the 
early  hours  yesterday.  She  was  tending  a  weaving  machine, 
and  stooping  to  pick  up  a  spindle  which  had  fallen,  had  her 
hair  caught  in  the  machinery.  The  machinery  was  stopped 
immediately,  but  the  unfortunate  woman  was  dead. 

Very  few  precautions  are  taken  against  fire  except  by  the 
foreign  companies.  In  the  courtyard  of  a  Soochow  match 
factory,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  flimsy  frame  buildings 
piled  to  the  ceiling  with  match  stems,  open  fires  blaze.  Straw 
mats  are  spread  to  dry  around  them,  and  an  open  kettle  of 
sulphur  stands  at  the  door  of  the  sulphur  mixing  room.  In 
the  mixing  room  an  iron  stove  is  sunk  in  the  floor  and  near 
by  are  the  tables  on  which  stand  the  pots  of  sulphur. 
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There  is  seldom  more  than  one  stairway  leading  from  floor 
to  floor.  Both  Chinese  and  foreign  stairways  are  either  of 
wood  or  concrete  covered  with  wood  to  protect  them.  The 
operators  are  not  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  care  in  using  • 
oils  and  waste,  and  wads  of  cotton  lie  in  pools  of  oil  around 
the  machines.  Fire  drills  are  practically  unknown.  The  fac- 
tory district  in  Shanghai  is  in  Chinese  territory  where  water 
pressure  is  as  uncertain  as  the  fire  department's  protection.  In 
the  interior  water  is  supplied  by  local  pressure  or  coolie  ca- 
riers.  The  danger  of  fire  and  tragedy  go  together. 

ALL  this  makes  a  grim  picture  and  is  drawn  reluctantly. 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that  every  factory  possesses  every 
disagreeable  feature.  The  mill  that  allows  the  most  intolerable 
working  conditions  may  have  a  friendly  and  paternal  system 
of  employment.  The  mill  allowing  its  foremen  to  wield  sticks 
during  working  hours,  may  offer  special  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation and  training  to  boys  showing  excellent  promise.  The 
factory  that  works  its  operators  seventeen  hours,  may  have 
facilities  for  heating  the  rice  at  noon. 

Several  foreign  factories  are  already  raising  the  standard  of 
working  conditions.  The  British  American  Tobacco  Company!- 
provides  large,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  workrooms,  a  ten 
hour  day  with  an  hour  at  noon  for  lunch  and  rest.  Each 
workroom  is  under  the  direction  of  a  foreign  superintendent. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  they  maintain  an  athletic 
field,  a  clinic,  lectures  and  classes  for  the  employes. 

The  workshops  and  working  conditions  in  the  Tientsin  Pu- 
kow  Railway  Headquarters  at  Pukow  duplicate  those  of  Amer- 
ica and  England. 

The  Amos  Bird  Company  offers  perhaps  the  best  working 
conditions  in  China  today.  Their  plant  is  a  reproduction  of 
their  factories  in  America.  As  exporters  of  food  products  they 
naturally  make  cleanliness  their  first  care,  and  the  fresh  aprons 
and  caps  of  the  girls,  the  spotless  workrooms,  and  facilities 
for  personal  cleanliness  are  ample  evidence  of  it.  They  provide 
rest  rooms  and  coat  rooms  where  the  girls  must  wash 
thoroughly  before  putting  on  their  uniforms.  They  supply 
steam  tables  where  the  rice  may  be  kept  warm. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  these  special  factories  are  the 
initial  developments  in  education  and  welfare.  The  Y.M.C.A. 
and  Y.W.C.A.  offer  classes  in  English  and  elementary  subjects, 
as  do  such  colleges  as  St.  John's  and  Shanghai  college.  Several 
of  the  churches  have  English  classes  for  their  worker  members. 
The  International  Correspondence  School  offers  special  rates 
to  workingmen  for  everything  from  algebra  to  writing. 

Mr.  Knott,  manager  of  the  United  Products  Company,  has 
a  little  school  of  his  own.  Every  week  or  two  he  writes  out 
a  simple  explanation  of  some  feature  of  engineering  in  the 
simplest  language  for  his  head  foreman.  The  foreman  in  turn 
has  a  friend  who  translates  it  into  simplest  Chinese.  Then 
little  groups  of  workmen  gather  with  the  foreman  to  talk  the 
lesson  over. 

A  cotton  mill  provides  a  school  for  its  blacksmith  apprentices 
in  order  that  when  they  are  old  enough  to  man  the  machines, 
they  will  understand  them  thoroughly.  In  the  Toyoda  Cotton 
Spinning  Mill,  a  Chinese  clerk  maintains  an  entirely  different 
type  of  school  on  Sunday.  He  teaches  the  workers  the  old 
moral  precepts  of  Confucius,  encourages  them  to  talk  over 
their  difficulties,  and  tries  to  find  a  solution.  The  Tientsin 
Pukow  Railway  Headquarters  has  a  night  school  where  they 
teach  English  and  hoped  to  teach  engineering.  The  men,  how- 
ever, say  that  they  know  all  about  engineering  as  they  work 
at  it  all  day,  and  clamor  for  more  English. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  in  Shanghai  particularly  is  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good  work  among  the  industrial  workers.  They  provide 
athletic  directors,  teachers,  lectures,  entertainments,  medical 
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attention,  home  visitors.  The  Y.W.C.A.  is  developing  an  in- 
dustrial department  which  aims  to  help  the  working  women 
and  bring  them  and  their  employers  to  a  better  understanding. 

AS   far   as   the   Chinese   are  concerned,   the   conditions  are 
result  of  the  common  ignorance  of  employer  and  employe 
rather  than  of  deliberate  neglect  and  inhumanity. 

The  laboring  classes  of  China  have  always  been  so  ac- 
customed to  hardship  and  neglect  that  they  accept  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  factory  as  harder  than  those  they  have 
ever  known  but  still  their  lot.  So  numerous  are  the  problems 
of  securing,  installing,  and  operating  the  new  machines,  that 
the  Chinese  managements  have  little  time  to  consider  the  needs 
of  the  men  and  women  only  recently  emerged  from  the  hand- 
icraft arts,  unaccustomed  to  factory  demands  and  helpless  as 
babes  in  the  woods.  Instead  of  going  to  Europe  or  America 
for  machinery  and  instruction,  the  would-be  Chinese  manu- 
facturer calls  upon  one  of  the  machine  importing  houses  in 
Shanghai  and  there  orders  everything  from  giant  presses  to  oil 
cans.  He  never  sees  in  action  the  industry  which  he  proposes 
to  carry  on  himself. 

Only  a  few  of  the  Chinese  managers  realize  that  the  condi- 
tions are  bad.  When  they  visit  other  factories  they  find  the 
same  conditions  as  exist  in  their  own.  The  welfare  of  the 
Chinese  worker  and  its  relation  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
his  work  has  never  before  been  considered  in  China's  economic 
life. 

There  is  another  extenuating  detail  to  relieve  the  blackness 
of  conditions  in  Chinese  operated  mills.  They  have  long 
hours,  low  wages,  child  labor,  few  holidays,  and  no  accommo- 
dations, but  they  do  not  speed  up  the  workers.  The  operators 
work  easily,  stopping  to  talk,  eat,  watch  visitors,  or  follow 
any  minor  distraction.  After  every  short  interval  of  work, 
they  automatically  take  a  longer  interval  of  relaxation.  The 
foreigner,  providing  in  many  cases  no  better  conditions  under 
which  to  work,  speeds  up  the  workers  under  increasingly 
strict  supervision,  through  a  ten  or  twelve  hour  day.  As  a 
result  the  men  and  women  who  could  have  grown  old  under 
the  leisurely  methods  of  Chinese  labor,  are  spent  and  thrown 
aside  in  their  prime. 

It  must  be  said  of  many  a  foreigner  .managing  the  China 
mill  of  an  international  corporation  with  head  offices  in  New 
York  or  London,  that  the  conditions  in  his  mill  are  not  his 
own  choice.  The  mammoth  world  corporations  entered  China 
for  immediate  profit,  and  only  recently  are  becoming  aware  of 
China's  industrial  future.  Their  directors  cannot  read  the 
Chinese  character  for  "one,"  but  they  can  read  cost  sheets  in 
any  language.  Any  change  that  will  raise  the  "cost  per  thou- 
sand" a  tenth  of  a  cent  must  be  referred  to  them,  and  they, 
sitting  ten  thousand  miles  from  the  seat  of  action,  realize  no 
need  for  hot  rice,  fresh  air,  and  enclosed  belts. 

Neither  Chinese  nor  foreigner  can  be  held  responsible  for 
the  whole  range  of  unfortunate  conditions  in  China's  mills. 
No  human  agency  could  have  foreseen  all  the  problems  that 
would  arise  nor  directed  their  solution  while  placing  an  alien 
scheme  of  industry  in  the  very  heart  of  Oriental  economic 
life.  But  until  Chinese  mill  owners  can  learn  enough  of 
factory  management  to  assume  their  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  development  and  betterment  of  controllable 
conditions,  the  burden  of  initiative  rests  upon  the  foreign 
manufacturer. 

Hours  and  wages  will  have  to  be  adjusted,  but  comfort 
accommodations  in  the  factory,  of  protection  from  machinery 
and  from  brutal  and  unjust  foremen  can  be  given  the  workers 
now.  As  the  foreign  manager  of  a  Chinese  factory  said,  "I  can 
do  nothing  to  improve  the  conditions  in  this  mill  while  the 
Chinese  directors  can  cite  to  me  the  inhuman  practises  allowed 
in  foreign  mills." 
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The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  trace  the  history, 
analyze  the  present  status,  and  outline  the  future  de- 
velopment of  each  of  the  Social  Sciences.  The  text 
consists  of  ten  monographs,  each  by  a  specialist,  as 
follows :  . 
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Being  a  Record  of  State  and  Voluntary  Effort  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Child,  including  Information 
on  Marriage,  Divorce  and  Illegitimacy,  Education, 
the  Care  of  the  Destitute  Child,  Treatment  of 
Juvenile  Employment  throughout  the  World. 

Compiled,  from  official  courses,  by  EDWARD  FULLER 

This  book  deals  in  detail  with  highly-organized 
nations  such  as  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
the  British  Dominions  and  Belgium,  with  younger 
nations,  such  as  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Baltic 
States,  which  are  just  feeling  their  way  in  the  great 
problems  of  social  and  national  development,  and 
with  primitive  and  savage  communities  like  Borneo 
and  Basutoland — all  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
that  of  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

"A  wealth  of  material  .  .  .  such  as  can  be  found  nowhere 
else."  Boston  Transcript. 

"While  it  is  intended  as  a  work  of  reference,  one  can 
discover  in  it  a  surprising  lot  of  interesting  reading." 
Journal  of  Social  Forces. 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 


INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
international  social  problems  and  through  work  with  individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head- 
quarters, London.  Viscountess  Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth  Larned,  executive.  Address  all 
inquiries  to  American  bureau,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President:  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary;  S.  J.  .Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOC I ETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  Is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provisions;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed   of  20   Protestant  national   women's  mission 
boards.     Florence  E.   Quinlan,   Executive  Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college  students,  Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau    of   Reference   for    Migrating   People,    follow-up   of   New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL    COUNCIL    OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.     Rev.  C.   S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.C. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions-  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race   Relations:   Dr.  G.   E.   Haynes,   Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods 
in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics, 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  services; 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  to 
interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  tn« 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
•  secretaries  to  cover 'work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  MITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  investigators.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  schools, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2, 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1912, 
incorp.  19H),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L.  Prescott, 
Treas.;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  norvous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year:  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .50  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary:  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State 
Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WOR K— Gertrude  Vaile, 
president,  Denver,  Colorado;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary.  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Hach  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
Ing,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  Spring 
of  1926.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH     WOMEN— 2109    Broadway, 
New  York.     Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.    sec'y.      Promotes    civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 
Department    of    Immigrant    Aid — 799    Broadway.      Miss    Fiorina 
Lasker,   chairman.     For   the   protection  and   education   of   im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Hertz,  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,540 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  388 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O..  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board: 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak, 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  an:l 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
and  promotion  of  program  In  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camps. 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — -For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  17::0  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  31] 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUN DATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  fttrnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


BEFORE  SIX 
(  Continued  from  page  33  ) 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  tn  preparing  special  articles,  papen,  ipeechet, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHOI'S  RISXAICB 
BUSIAC,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Special  Issues  of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Harlem,  Mecca  of  the  New  Negro,  50  cents 
Mexico,  A  Promise,  50  cents 
Giant  Power,  50  cents 
Regional  Planning,  30  cents 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 
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Clinic  to  aid  fathers  and  mothers  with  the  difficult  problems 
of  their  children's  upbringing. 

"The  growth  of  the  mind,"  says  Dr.  Gesell,  "in  reality 
is  no  more  predetermined  than  the  growth  of  the  body.  Both 
of  them  need  healthy  stimulation,  wholesome  diet.  Just  as 
the  early  growth  of  the  physique  can  be  improved  by 
hygiene,  so  can .  the  early  growth  of  the  mind  be  improved. 
The  mental  welfare  of  the  preschool  child  is  not  something 
which  may  be  left  to  unaided  Providence  or  to  careless 
neglect."  And  he  continues: 

Psychologists,  psychiatrists,  kindergarteners,  primary  school 
teachers,  home  economics  instructors,  leaders  in  public  health, 
mothers  clubs,  mental  hygiene  societies,  have  found  themselves 
side  by  side  in  the  new  interest  in  the  preschool  child.  It  is 
not  a  wave  of  passing  interest.  It  is  a  fundamental  social 
movement  springing  out  of  certain  bedrock  issues  of  civi- 
lized life. 

It  is  a  social  movement  comparable  to  the  democratization 
of  elementary  education.  America  has  made  an  unsurpassed 
large-scale  achievement  in  public  education.  Through  her 
system  of  elementary  schools  all  the  school  children  of  all  the 
people  are  reached,  whether  in  crowded  tenements  or  in  the 
sparsely  settled  rural  regions.  In  principle,  and  to  a  remarkable 
degree  in  actual  fact,  every  child  who  may  profit  by  ordinary 
school  instruction  has  an  opportunity  to  secure  such  instruction. 

We  must  now  do  something  even  more  basic.  We  must 
equalize  the  earlier  developmental  opportunities  of  earlier 
childhood.  This  can  only  be  done  by  replacing  the  historic 
concept  of  education  with  the  modern  b  ological  concepts  of 
development,  initiating  a  policy  of  developmental  supervision 
with  the  birth  of  the  infant  and  projecting  that  supervision 
medically  and  educationally  throughout  the  entire  period  of 
preschool  childhood. 

Developmental  supervision  may  be  defined  as  a  consecutive 
series  of  developmental  diagnoses  and  inventories,  in  which  a 
cumulative  knowledge  of  the  child  is  made  the  basis  of 
safeguarding  his  development.  Formulated  in  these  terms, 
developmental  supervision  applies  to  normal  as  well  as  non- 
normal  children  and  must  become  part  of  the  program  of 
preventive  medicine,  part'cularly  of  pediatrics. 

But  just  as  no  amount  of  good  food  and  care  can  turn 
brown  eyes  into  blue  or  a  pug  nose  to  a  Grecian,  so  there 
probably  are  certain  mental  factors,  tendencies  and  limita- 
tions which  parents  have  to  accept  as  they  accept  the  brown- 
haired  boy  baby  instead  of  the  golden-haired  girl  on  whom 
their  minds  had  been  set.  To  know  the  limitations  of  a 
child's  mind  is  as  important  as  to  know  those  of  his  body. 

But  neither  excellence  of  physical  nor  mental  development 
will  ensure  happiness  •  and  success — *ior  will  their- absence 
necessarily  bar  him  from  them.  Granted  the  power  of  the 
good  fairy  to  dower  a  godchild,  one  might  well  choose  the 
ability  to  live  honestly  with  one's  self  and  harmoniously 
with  one's  neighbors.  In  gaining  such  an  end,  strength  of 
body  and  mind  are  both  useful — in  some  degree,  indis- 
pensable. Even  more  essential,  however,  is  that  happy  ad- 
justment of  emotions  and  habits  which  we  call  personality. 
Such  working  standards  as  Dr.  Gesell  and  his  associates 
are  formulating  give  one  more  tool  to  aid  society  in  general 
and  parents  in  particular  to  guide  specific  little  human  beings 
into  some  satisfying  adjustment  with  a  world  which  most 
of  them  can  alter  very  little,  using  to  the  utmost  their 
potentialities  of  body  and  mind — to  which  even  the  greatest 
of  physicians  can  add  nothing  at  all. 
THE  SUKVET.  //  helps  you,  it  identifier  you.. 
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RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
coniecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 
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THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 

INDUSTRIAL  SECRETARY  for  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Experience 
with  girls  in  industry,  and  sympathy  with 
Association's  purpose  required.  Apply 
General  Secretary. 

WANTED  for  a  Jewish  Day  Nursery 
resident  social  worker  for  family  and 
neighborhood  work;  college  graduate  pre- 
ferred; knowledge  of  Yiddish  and  exper- 
ience in  case  work  essential ;  in  reply  state 
age,  education,  experience,  references.  5287 
SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Private  Secretary  and  Assis- 
tant with  some  experience  in  social  surveys 
or  statistics;  stenography.  Apply  by  de- 
tailed letter  only  to  Director,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Survey,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED-  An  experienced  Girls'  Club 
Director  to  develop  and  supervise  the  ac- 
tivities for  girls  and  young  women  in  a 
Philadelphia  Settlement.  5288  SURVEY. 

CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR,  woman 
under  forty,  County  Welfare  Organization 
in  Florida  administering  public  relief. 
Must  have  experience.  Good  salary.  Real 
opportunity.  Vacancy  in  near  future.  Ad- 
dress B.  T.  Hacker,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR  for  hospi- 
tal social  service  department.  Must  be 
university  graduate  with  casework  expe- 
rience. Send  detailed  application  to  5278 
SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
DOW.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED:  Young  man  for  social  and 
religious  work  with  boys  and  young  men. 
Address  City  Mission,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

HEAD  OF  BOYS'  DEPARTMENT  in 
small  Jewish  Southern  Orphanage.  Un- 
married. Able  to  teach  Hebrew  and  take 
care  of  athletics  and  musical  activities. 
Apply  Box  5306  with  credentials. 


CAMPAIGN  DIRECTORS 

Very  desirable  positions  for  high 
class  men  experienced  in  raising 
funds  for  charitable  purposes. 
Thirty  weeks  campaign.  Salaries 
up  to  $150  per  week.  Executive 
Service  Corporation.  Pershing 
Square  Building,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — Social  service  worker;  pre- 
ferably not  over  thirty-five  years  of  age ; 
adequate  salary  with  full  maintenance; 
automobile  furnished;  very  interesting  po- 
sition with  well  established  hospital.  Medi- 
cal Bureau,  Marshall  Field  Annex,  Chi- 
cago. 

WANTED:  Experienced  family  case 
worker  capable  of  supervising  three  other 
workers  and  of  handling  a  committee. 
Salary  eighteen  hundred  dollars  ($1800.00). 
Associated  Aid  Society,  201  South  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

CASE  WORK  AGENCY  in  eastern  city 
wants  Nutrition  worker  with  knowledge 
of  Case  Work.  5304  SURVEY. 

JUVENILE  COURT  representative 
wanted  by  Philadelphia  Jewish  Commu- 
nity. College  graduate,  with  case  work 
experience  preferred.  Address  Bureau  for 
Jewish  Children,  330  S.  9th  St. 

DIETITIAN  in  a  large  Jewish  child- 
caring  Institution.  Position  is  one  of  resi- 
dence. Person  who  is  capable  of  handling 
the  feeding  of  a  large  number  of  children, 
staff  and  help.  Apply  by  letter,  stating 
age,  qualifications  and  experience,  to 
Superintendent,  1560  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN,  35,  teacher,  librarian,  ability 
as  pulpit  speaker  wishes  connection  with 
some  organization  or  agency,  traveling,  or 
services  as  Pastor's  assistant  or  matron  in 
some  institutional  work.  Mid-western  or 
southern  preferred.  Best  references.  5316 
SURVEY. 

SECRETARY  —  experienced  college 
woman  desires  evening  work  in  partial 
payment  board.  Preferably  settlement 
house,  Manhattan.  5313  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  trained  and 
well  recommended,  wishes  to  connect  with 
settlement  or  child  caring  organization. 

5254  SURVEY. 

MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER  as  Su- 
perintendent and  Dietition — Housekeeper 
in  large  Jewish  Orphanage  or  other  in- 
stitution. Superintendent  has  excellent 
record  in  institutional  social  work.  Dieti- 
tioh  with  reputation  in  her  line,  under- 
stands Jewish  Dietary.  5307  SURVEY. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  desires  con- 
nection with  magazine.  M.  A.  in  Eng- 
lish, Columbia  University,  M.  S.  in  Jour- 
nalism. Experience— make-up,  proof  read- 
ing, magazine  routine.  5309  SURVEY. 

STENOGRAPHER,  BOOKKEEPER  — 
Lame  woman  desires  institutional  position. 
15  years  secretarial  experience  social  work. 
Excellent  references.  Rehabilitation,  108 
Lexington  Avenue. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

JEWESS:  College  graduate;  teacher; 
Child  Welfare  and  Social  Worker  available 
for  position  October  i,  1925.  5286  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  Jewish,  with  many 
years  of  executive  experience  in  child  care 
work,  desires  directorship  of  Orphanage, 
Boys'  Correctional  School  or  Settlement. 
Finest  of  credentials.  Available  after 
September  15.  5279  Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT  with  experience  in 
Boys'  Industrial  School  and  Orphanage  de- 
sires position  as  Superintendent  of  such 
institution.  Wife  experienced  matron. 
5293  SURVEY. 

INSTITUTIONAL  SUPER- 
INTENDENT open  for  position  September 
i.  Has  had  experience  Superintendent 
for  Delinquents,  both  juvenile  and  adults. 
Also  probation  and  case  work.  References. 
Answer  SURVEY  5292. 

WOMAN  of  education  and  wide  exper- 
ience desires  work  involving  community 
organization  where  there  is  some  outlook 
for  the  future.  Successful  experience  in 
industrial  fields  and  in  county  health  pro- 
gram. 5280  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  engage- 
ment about  November  first,  wishes  position 
in  home  for  delinquent  or  dependent  chil- 
dren. Satisfactory  references.  5261  SUR- 
VEY. 

HOSPITAL  Social  Service,  Institutional, 
Settlement  and  Family  Case  Workers;  Club 
Leaders  and  Trained  Nurses,  available  for 
first  class  positions.  Executive  Service 
Corporation,  Pershing  Square  Building, 
New  York  City. 

SUPERINTENDENT  with  extensive  ex- 
perience in  institutional  work  desires 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Orphanage 
or  Industrial  School  for  boys.  Rural  com- 
munity preferred.  5238  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  desires 
position  supervising  community  house  or 
institution.  5244  SURVEY. 

STENOGRAPHER,  SECRETARY,  ene- 
gertic,  conscientious,  educated,  Protestant; 
languages;  25;  best  references,  wishes  po- 
sition in  philanthropic  organization.  Avail- 
able shortly.  5310  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  WOMAN  Executive,  Head  of 
Family  Welfare  Agency,  desires  to  make 
a  change.  Seeking  larger  opportunity  for 
service.  References.  5312  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED,  well  trained  Jewish 
boys'  worker;  available  evenings.  Good 
organizer,  industrious.  Will  furnish 
highest  references.  5311  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  PROBATION  OFFI- 
CER, and  executive  wants  position  in 
Middle  West  or  East.  Several  years  in 
institutional  work.  Must  have  adequate 
salary.  5305  SURVEY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

"Home -Making   as  a   Profession" 

It  a  IOO-TO.  Ul.  DaodbMk— Ifi  FBEK  Horn*  itndjr 
nemMtl-  Vf>Un*«  ™nr«»i  mttnr  *nr  m*nT  w«ll-oald 
DMltfnnii  tr  for  hmni>-oiak1nff  efficiency. 

of   H,m,   EmmnilM.   Mf  I.  IMk  M.     Oh 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

GRADUATE  NURSE  with  Social  Ser- 
vice Training,  Catholic,  age  42,  ten  years 
experience,  desires  position.  P.  O.  358, 
Altoona,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  Child  Welfare  Worker 
desires  executive  position  in  child-caring 
institution  or  Settlement,  as  organizer  and 
club  director  or  matron  and  housekeeper. 

5317  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  ten  years  local,  national 
and  international  executive  experience  in 
immigrant  social  work  available  for  or- 
ganizing or  promoting  a  growing  program. 

5318  SURVEY. 

MATRON,  graduate  nurse,  excellent 
dietitian  housekeeper,  desires  charge  of 
cottage  for  children  under  five;  where 
special  attention  is  paid  to  proper  feeding 
and  the  niceties  of  life.  Middle  aged,  well 
bred,  tactful,  Protestant.  Successful  with 
children.  Excellent  credentials.  5317 
SURVEY. 

LITERARY  SERVICE 

WOMAN  engaged  in  literary  pursuits, 
would  like  part  time  work  to  do  at  home — 
research  for  articles,  speeches  or  prepara- 
tion of  booklets  and  leaflets.  5315  SURVEY. 


BOARD 

New  Jersey 

*f£en  faa™; 

commodate  one  or  two  guests.  Commuting 
Erie,  Central.  Ridgewood  125  M.  85 
Woodside  Ave. 


FOR  SALE 


Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


YOUNG  business  woman,  coll  ge  gradu- 
ate, wants  at  reasonable  rates,  room  and 
board  and  care  for  two-year  old  daughter, 
in  quiet,  intelligent,  harmonious  home. 
Near  or  in  Philadelphia.  State  particulars. 
5308  SURVEY. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  colleges  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago ;  1254  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  New  York. 


Looking  for   a  position? 
Want  to  make  a  change? 
Instead    of    worrying    about    it 
and   getting   discouraged    adopt 
the    policy    of    this     advertises 
and    insert   a   want    ad   in   the 
Survey. 

The  Survey 

112  East  19  Street 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

"I  received  seventeen  replies  to  my 
advertisement  in  the  Survey.  There 
was  a  generally  high  class  level  of 
quality  in  the  replies,  too.  Neighbor- 
hood Association  had  good  cause  to 
appreciate  the  Survey's  service  in  that 
entire  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 


going  to  Florida  permanently.  A  conveni- 
ent all-year-round  home.  One  hour  from 
New  York  and  within  a  few  minutes,  by 
either  bus  or  railroad,  of  New  Jersey 
shore.  Lot  50  x  150,  little  traveled  street; 
house,  seven  large  rooms;  all  improve- 
ments; screened  porch;  perfect  condition. 
Write  5314  SURVEY. 

QUAINT,  ARTISTIC  HOME 
For  Sale — On  Androscoggin  Lake 

4  acres,  large  barn  suitable  for  camp  or 
studio,  excellent  fishing,  delightful  summer 
or  year-around  home,  modern  conveni- 
ences. Price  moderate.  May  be  seen  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Box  24,  Wayne,  Me 


FOR  RENT 


UNFURNISHED,  NON-HOUSEKEEP- 
ING APARTMENT,  184  Sullivan  Street, 
New  York  ,City,  $65  per  month,  i  large 
room,  i  small  room,  bath,  2  large  closets. 
Up  3  flights  on  front  of  house.  With  use 
of  garden,  consisting  of  backyards  of  22 
houses  thrown  into  one,  with  trees,  shrubs, 
grass,  flagged  walks,  benches,  etc.  2  blocks 
south  of  Washington  Square.  Near  bus,  yth 
Ave.  Subway,  6th  Ave.  "L".  Address  K, 
care  of  THE  SURVEY,  112  East  I9th  Street. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  capy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 

.   the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 

in  the  betterment  of  the  world.     Put  it 

in  your  library.     $3.00  a  j-sar.     19  W. 

Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

CHILDKIH  IM  NUD  or  SPECIAL  CAKI,  by 
Lucile  Eavei.  Study  of  children  of 
broken  families,  based  on  records  of 
Boston  social  agencies.  Order  from  the 
W.  E.  &  I.  U.,  264  Boylston  Street,  Bot- 
ton,  Mass.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid,  cloth. 

COOKING  rot  PIOFTT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Way*  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5778  Drezel  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  others. 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


'"Printing 
ZMultigraph  ing 
Typewriting 
flailing 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

W«    h»»e    complete   equipment 
»nd  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

I*  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  cm  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
thrnn  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Lit  us  estimate  on  your  next  jot 
Webster      Letter      Addressing      & 

Mailing     Company 

Mth   Street   at  8th    Avenue 

Longacre  2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 


Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

IT?T,^,^,ew  homc-»«udy  course,  "COOKING  FOR 

FROFIT.        Booklet    on    request. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matron? 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
Sc  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE  SURVEY 
112   E.    19  St.  New  York 


(In  answering  advertisements  tleait  mentin*  THE  SURVIT.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Tmae  in  on  WPG  and 
Chalfonte-Haddan  Hall 


(HALFONTE-JiADDONfiALL 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk.  In  the  very  center  of  things 

No  message  that  you  WRITE  home  from  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  can  be 
as  gloriously  convincing  of  the  beneficial  and  delightful  time  you  are 
having,  as  the  message  which  you  later  TAKE  home  yourself,  in  good 
looks  and  renewed  energy. 

A  number  of  persons  have  grown  so  enthusiastic  that  they  have  made  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall  their  permanent  or  semi-permanent  home.  American  plan  only;  always  open. 
Illustrated  folder  and  rates  on  request— LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY. 


Book  Bargains 


We  offer  at  considerable  re- 
duction copies  of  books  which 
have  been  used  in  our  traveling 
book  displays. 

These  books  are  slightly  dam- 
aged but  are  complete  in  binding 
and  text. 

Maybe  the  title  you  are  look- 
ing for  is  here.  If  so,  you  save 
money  on  it. 

Write  for  Bargain  Book  List. 

SURVEY  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City 


o  Teachers 

ox  Sociology,  Social  Problems,  Civics 
and  Current  Events 

IT  is  easy  to  say  to  a  class:  "Find  something  in- 
teresting and  tell  about  it  in  class  tomorrow," 
or  "Read  The  Survey  for  September  15  and 
tell  what  you   found   there  that  was  interesting." 
But  in  both  cases,  your  teacherly  soul  rebels  against 
the  smattering  quality  of  the  results.   You  feel  you 
are  wasting  time  and  the  students  often  achieve  a 
fine  degree  of  boredom.  You  want  samething  better. 

Well,  here  it  i&  We  have  published  a  handy 
little  pamphlet  which  gives  an  analysis  of  social 
problems,  a  program  for  applying  that  analysis  to 
class-room  work  and  ways  in  which  The  Survey 
fits  into  such  a 'program.  It  shows  how  The  Survey 
can  be  used  as  a  dependable  current  textbook  of  the 
world's  happenings  in  the  fields  of  social  progress 
and  general  welfare. 

A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  sent  gladly  to  any 
teacher  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  us  a  post 
card  giving  his  or  her  name  and  address,  name  of 
the  school  and  the  subject  taught. 

The  Survey 

112   East    19  Street,   New  York   City 


(In  anneering  advertisement!  pleate  mention  THE  SOTHrrr.   It  htlfi  us,  it  iJerttifei  you.) 
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THREE  INCOMPARABLE  CRUISES 

WITH  CONGENIAL  VOYAGERS 


Around  the  World 
Cruise 

A  World  trip  of  30,000  miles  on  the 
magnificent  S.  S.  Laconia,  visiting  a  score 
of  Far  East  countries,  each  like  a  different 
world,  is  a  supreme  experience  and  becomes 
travel  glorified. 

The  Clark  management  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark  accompany  the  Cruise)  makes  this  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  world  travel.  Cruise 
sails  Jan.  20,  1926.  $1250  to  $3000.  With 
private  bath  $4000. 


Another  Mediterranean- 
Norway   Cruise 

The  Mediterranean-Norway  Cruise  of 
1925  has  proved  such  a  success  that  we  are 
already  announcing  a  similar  trip  sailing 
June  30,  1926 — same  ship,  the1  new  S.  S. 
Lancastria,  same  itinerary,  same  rates.  The 
prices,  $550  to  $1300  ($1700  with  bath) 
are  phenomenally  low  and  we  will  have, 
as  this  past  year,  an  immediate  rush  of  ap- 
plications, especially  at  the  lower  rates. 
It  only  costs  $10  to  make  a  reservation. 
It  is  certainly  the  banner  Summer  Cruise. 


The  Mediterranean  Winter  Cruise 


Twenty  -  one  successful  Mediterranean 
Cruises  give  an  assured  guarantee  that  the 
22nd  on  the  beautiful  new  S.  S.  Transyl- 
vania will  be  just  as  conspicuous  a  success. 
This  Cruise  of  62  days  of  princely  travel 
furnishes  the  acme  of  enjoyment  and  in- 
tellectual inspiration. 


This  Cruise  includes  a  superb  ship,  the 
famous  Cunard  service  and  cuisine,  con- 
genial fellow-passengers,  inspiring  lectures 
and  services,  elaborate  shore  sight-seeing. 
This  cruise  represents  the  climax  of  travel. 
Sailing  date,  Jan.  30,  1926.  $600  to  $1700. 
With  private  bath  $2000. 


Illustrated  book  and  ship  diagram  sent  free  on  request.    Address : 


CLARK'S  CRUISES,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


Are  We  Sentimental  About  Criminals? 


Is  sympathy  displaced  by  emo- 
tionalism in  our  uplift  work? 


James  L.  Ford  suggests  an  an- 
swer  in  "Crime  and  Sentimental- 
ity" in  the  October  Scribner's 
Magazine. 


Mr.  Ford's  pungent  pen  puts 
his  subject  well.  It  may  make  you 
a  bit  combative,  or  you  may  agree 
entirely  with  him.  At  any  rate, 
you  should  not  fail  to  read  him. 


"Lee  and  the  Ladies"  by  Doug- 
las Freeman  presents  hitherto  un- 
published letters  showing  a  Robert 
E.  Lee  unknown  to  his  biogra- 
phers. 


*     «     * 


"You"  by  Edward  W.  Bok,  a 
personal  essay  which  is  in  effect 
an  answer  to  his  thousands  of 
correspondents. 


*     *     * 


"The  Stuff  That  Dreams  Are 
Made  On"  by  H.  C.  Sproul— a 
"misfit's"  defense. 


This  is  one  feature  of  a  remark- 
able combination  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  October  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, covering  a  wide  field  of  in- 
terest. 


The  extremes  of  human  gulli- 
bility are  pointed  out  by  Edgar 
James  Swift  in  "Quackery  and  Its 
Psychology"  an  amazingly  enter- 
taining article. 


The  unique  social  experiment  in 
Australia  about  which  so  little  has 
been  written  is  discussed  by  Ells- 
worth Huntington. 


What  the  intellectual  has  ac- 
complished in  the  British  Labor 
movement  and  their  influence  on 
labor  in  the  United  States  is  the 
theme  of  Edwin  W.  Hullinger's 
"British  Labor  Steps  Ahead." 


*     »     * 


"A  Battleship  in  Action"  by 
Powers  Symington,  Captain,  U. 
S.  N. 


"Character  and  Situation  in  the 
Novel"  by  Edith  Wharton. 

*     »     » 
Excellent  fiction. 


»     *     * 


Full  and  rich  illustrations. 


'.:•      *      * 


Comment  and  criticism  of  book 
and  people,  art  and  business. 


*     »     » 


Well-rounded,  beautifully  made, 
generally  interesting,  Scribner's 
Magazine  should  be  on  your  read- 
ing table. 
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The  City  Health  Number 

CITY  health  is  not  a  luxury;  it  is  grim  necessity. 
Unless  cities  can  contrive  to  purchase  health 
for  their  teeming  thousands  and  millions,  they  are 
doomed.  City  health  might  justly  be  called  the 
science  of  survival  in  crowds.  That  is  what  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson  calls  it  in  his  stirring  opening  article 
for  the  November  Graphic  ....  But  if  a  city  does 
see  fit  to  invest  public  money  in  public  health,  the 
return  on  the  investment  is  one  of  startling  propor- 
tions. Louis  I.  Dublin,  one  of  the  country's  leading 
experts  in  vital  statistics,  makes  that  clear — not  in 
g  neralities  but  by  marshalling  hard  cold  figures 
from  many  sources  ....  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  public 
health  among  the  English-speakir.g  peoples.  He 
has  spent  most  of  two  years  in  America  in  as- 
sociation with  Johns  Hopkins  University.  What  he 
saw  here  and  what  he  knows  of  British  practice  he 
sets  side  by  side  in  another  of  these  Graphic  articles. 
Some  things  we  do  vastly  better  than  the  British  or 
anybody  else,  but  as  for  the  general  level  of  per- 
formance— read  The  Fever-Chart  of  Progress  .... 
And  before  you  lay  the  magazine  down,  turn  to  the 
very  middle  of  it  and  study  the  fascinating  picture- 
chart  on  which,  after  getting  in  touch  with  the 
sources  of  information,  every  Survey  reader  can  enter 
for  himself  or  herself  the  score  of  public  health  per- 
formance in  his  own  town. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT  is  an  historical  figure 
in  the  life  of  The  Survey — he  was  for  its  first 
five    years    an    editor    of    The    Commons,    one 
of  The    Survey's   parents — but   he   is    also   one 
of  the  most  alert  and  thoughtful  journalists  of  the 
day.     He   is  writing  from  Geneva  what  he  sees  on 
and  under  the  surface  of  the  fascinating  international 
experiment  there  in  progress;  during  the  past  sum- 
mer he  has  devoted  himself  especially  to  a  study  of 
the   opium   question,    "by   far   the   most   complicated 
and    exasperating,"    he    writes,    that    he    has    ever 
tackled.    The  purpose  of  his  present  article   (p.  67) 
is  "to  awaken  the  United  States  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  kept  its  promise." 

THE  plans  of  the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  for  taking  up  again  the  great  post- 
war task  which  it  carried  so  long,  focussing  its 
fresh  effort  on  returning  the  Russian  Jew  to  the  soil 
as  a  means  of  rehabilitation,  are  presented  by  Jacob 
Billikopf,  executive  director  of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Charities  in  Philadelphia  and  a  speaker  at 
the  conference  when  the  new  responsibility  was 
offered  and  accepted  (p.  71). 

WHAT  workers  and  employers  really  feel 
about  one  another  when  their  relations  are 
complicated  by  race  is  hinted  at  in  the  observations 
which  Bruno  Lasker  records  on  p.  77.  Long  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  Survey,  and  now  directing  re- 
search in  this  field  for  The  Inquiry,  Mr.  Lasker  begs 
jrain  and  with  his  accustomed  earnestness  for  fresh 


records  of  experience.  Those  who  have  first-hfnd 
observation  to  share  will  be  warmly  received  if  they 
communicate  with  The  Inquiry  at  129  East  Fifty- 
second  Street,  New  York. 

A  GRADUATE  university  that  begins  with  a 
smoking  room  and  finally  acquires  a  professor 
and  a  text  book  is  described  by  Dexter  M.  Keezer 
(p.  80)  in  his  article  on  the  Brookings  Graduate 
School  of  Economics  and  Government  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Mr.  Keezer  has  taught  economics  at 
Cornell  University  and  the  University  of  Colorado 
and  last  year  was  a  graduate  student  at  Brookings. 

PALOS  VERDES  is  a  large-scale  garden  suburb 
development  in  which  pre-planning  has  been 
carried  to  an  unusual  extent.  It  is  sketched  on  p. 
83  from  information  furnished  by  the  consultant  in 
city  planning  who  has  had  a  large  share  in  the 
project. 

THREE  scraps  of  interesting  boys'  work  are 
brought  together  in  the  Communities  depart- 
ment (p.  84).  One,  in  San  Francisco,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Price  of  the  Community  Chest;  one  records 
the  origin  of  institutional  scouting;  one  is  a  business 
man  s  own  account  of  the  community  program  which 
he  heads  in  a  small  Wisconsin  city. 

SEYMOUR  BARNARD  contributes  (p.  86)  an- 
other of  his  amusing  bits  of  ironic  comment  on 
city  government;  obviously  he  pays  his  respects  to  a 
generalized  city  and  a  generalized  mayor.  Mr. 
Barnard's  adventures  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
neighborhood  solidarity  from  the  Peoples'  Institute, 
United  Neighborhood  Guild  of  Brooklyn  have  sev- 
eral times  been  noted  in  The  Survey,  on  March  15, 
1925,  for  instance. 

REHABILITATION  of  clients  in  business, 
turnover  of  staff,  control  of  case  work,  all  dis- 
cussed by  Maurice  J.  Karpf  in  his  annual  report  of 
the  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chicago,  are 
in  turn  commented  on  (p.  87)  by  Frank  J.  Bruno, 
now  professor  of  applied  sociology  in  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis. 

WHAT    might    well   be    the    twelve    command- 
ments of  a  social  worker  are  given  us  (p.  89) 
by  Annie   Lockhart  Chesley,  secretary  of  the   Paine 
Fund  of  the  First  Parish  in  Cambridge.     She  is  tht 
author  of  "Who  are  the  Benefactors?" 

IT  is  hardly  necessary  to  introduce  John  A.  Kings- 
bury  of  the  Milbank  Foundation  to  the  readers 
of   The   Survey.     Here  he   discusses   the  job  of  the 
health  officer  with  statistics  that  illuminate  his  plea 
for  the  full-time  job.   (p.  91). 

DR.  JOHN  N.  FORCE,  professor  of  epidemi- 
ology at  the  University  of  California  writes  of 
the  smallpox  situation  in  the  United  States  (p.  93) 
with  especial  reference  to  the  familiar  conditions 
of  his  own  state  where  he  finds  striking  results  of 
the  opposition  to  vaccination. 


Courtesy  of  Canton  Christian  College 

THE  OPIUM  DRAGON 

In  this  poster  published  by  the  Association  Opposing  Poison  of  the  People 
of  China  the  characters  at  the  top,  translated  into  English,  read  "To  unite 
strength  against  poison  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens."  The  farmer,  the  laborer, 
the  merchant  and  the  student  are  all  attacking  the  opium  dragon  whose  coils 
are  named:  opium,  morphine,  cocaine,  heroin,  little  white  pills  and  little 
golden  pills  containing  opium,  pills,  etc.  to  help  stop  the  use  of  opium  smoking. 
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Anyway,  "Opium"  Won 

By  John  Palmer  Gavit 


WHATEVER  else  may  be  said  to  have  hap- 
pened    in    the    two    opium    conferences     at 
Geneva — "opium"    won.      Out    of    all    the 
marching  and  counter-marching,  the  drawing 
of  swords  and  putting  them  up  again,  the  rumors  of  defeats 
and  famous  victories,  the  traffic  in  opium  and  other  narcotic 
drugs  has  gained  a  new  lease  of  life.     Whoever  may  have 
been  pleased  or  disappointed  by  the  outcome  of  the  Drug 
Conference  especially,  I  cannot  learn  that  the  traffickers  in 
morphine,  heroin  and  cocaine  are  shedding  tears  or  looking 
with  dismay  upon  the  future. 

To  anyone  who,  whether  as  participant  or  as  attentive 
spectator,  sat  through  all  the  weeks  between  November  3, 
1924,  and  February  19,  1925,  as  I  did,  in  the  midst  of  those 
conferences,  it  is  no  source  of  wonder  that  the  ordinary  folk 
of  the  forty  nations  represented  therein — to  say  nothing  of 
those  of  the  nations  not  represented — were  bewildered  by  the 
conflicting  and  often  unintelligible  reports  which  emanated 
from  them.  The  writers  of  those  reports  were  for  the  most 
part  not  only  more  or  less  subject  to  the  national  bias  and 
prejudices  of  their  respective  national  allegiances  and  a  cer- 
tain abiding  jealousy  of  supposedly  conflicting  political  and 
commercial  interests;  they  were  also  more  or  less  confused 
and  bemuddled  by  lack  of  familiarity  with  an  extraordin- 
arily intricate  and  baffling  subject.  In  which  respect  they 
were  no  worse  off  than  all  except  a  very  few  of  the  delegates ! 
Even  now,  months  afterward,  the  discussion  of  the  results, 
even  by  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  gained  some 
degree  of  clarity,  displays  a  continuing  confusion  of  council. 
The  only  people  concerned  who  knew  precisely  what  they 
wanted  and  did  not  want,  and  who  are  quite  clear  about 
and  content  with  what  they  got,  are  those  who  in  one  way 
or  another  make  profit  out  of  the  traffic  in  narcotics.  They 
are  glad  enough  that  nothing  at  all  came  or  seems  likely  to 
come  out  of  it  at  last.  They  are  chuckling.  I  have  heard 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  tried  and  true 
fighters  of  the  drug-evil  who  wanted  more  than  could  be 
got,  and  who,  rather  than  consent  to  any  compromise,  are 


rejoicing  because,  as  they  say,  they  "went  down  with  flags 
still  flying." 

Well,  I  cannot  share  their  complacency.  I  think  it  is 
based  upon  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  situation. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy which  ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  and 
Chinese  delegations  from  Geneva.  Opinion  and  feelings — 
especially  feelings — will  continue  to  differ  about  that,  regard- 
less of  what  anyone  may  say.  What  I  wish  to  do  is  to 
draw  attention  to  some  of  the  larger  aspects  of  the  question, 
and  suggest  certain  things  which  may  be  done  in  the  circum- 
stances as  they  exist. 

|"T  is  a  cardinal  error  to  suppose  that  the  battle-line  in  this 
-*-  warfare  will  stand  still  anywhere ;  it  is  a  still  greater  error 
to  suppose  that  it  is  where  it  was  in  January,  1912,  when  the 
so-called  "Hague  Opium  Convention  of  1912"  was  pro- 
duced. It  is  far  in  the  rear  of  the  firing-line  of  those  days. 
We  are  no  longer  trying  against  heavy  odds  to  defend  the 
frontier  of  Belgium.  We  are,  as  it  were,  being  driven  across 
the  Marne,  and  there  have  been  no  retarding  battles  in  the 
swift  retreat.  Especially  during  the  World  War  the  cam- 
paign has  been  going  almost  by  default.  In  that  five  years 
of  turmoil,  so  far  as  international  interest  or  action  was 
concerned,  the  war  against  narcotics  took  its  place  with  the 
war  against  Original  Sin.  It  came  to  a  standstill,  and  that, 
as  in  all  such  warfare,  meant  not  standing  still  but  retro- 
gression. 

Indeed,  the  war  itself  materially  aggravated  the  evil. 
The  widespread  use  of  morphine  and  cocaine  in  the  armies 
as  anodynes  against  human  agony,  and  to  some  extent  as  a 
means  of  mental  relief  from  the  deadly  despairs  and  fears, 
disgusts  and  monotonies  of  war,  turned  loose  at  the  end 
in  many  countries  a  considerable  army  of  uncured  and  more 
or  less  incurable  addicts  to  continue  and  spread  their  addic- 
tion. To  spread — for  one  of  the  awful  concomitants  of 
this  vice  is  a  kind  of  perverted  missionary  impulse  to  pro- 
pagate itself  by  making  new  addicts — quite  apart  from  and 
in  addition  to  the  motive  of  gain  by  selling  the  stuff  to  them. 
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Most  inadequate  is  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
character  of  the  problem  has  changed  greatly  during  the 
thirteen  years  since  international  agreement  worthy  of  the 
name  was  first  registered  in  the  Hague  Convention.  More- 
over, it  is  rather  forgotten,  or  generally  unknown,  that  for 
most  of  the  nations  now  bound  by  it,  it  came  into  force  only 
by  reason  of  being  included  in  the  peace  treaties.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  prior  to  1920,  it  had  no  substantial  existence. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  evil  is  no  longer  an  exotic  affair  of 
the  Far  East,  of  the  eating,  drinking  and  smoking  of  the 
"raw"  and  "prepared"  opium  after  the  time-entrenched 
fashions  of  India,  China  and  other  Oriental  regions  where 
the  poppy  can  be  profitably  cultivated  by  reason  of  suitable 
climate  and  abundant  cheap  labor.  However  injurious  those 
practices— and  of  course  they  are  injurious  in  precisely  the 
measure  of  the  degree  of  addiction — the  use  of  the  narcotic 
in  those  relatively  simple  and  primitive  forms  is  giving  way, 
even  in  the  Far  East,  to  that  of  the  more  concentrated  and 
far  more  injurious  forms  in  the  high-power  drugs,  manufac- 
tured in  the  expensively  equipped  and  scientifically-operated 
pharmaceutical  laboratories  of  the  lands  which  call  them- 
selves "civilized."  Whereas  in  the  former  time  the  opium 
and  the  opium-habits  of  the  Far  East  were  creeping  out  into 
the  West,  now  the  flow  is  the  other  way.  And  that  is  not 
all:  these  drugs  are  equally  deadly,  and  spreading  ominously, 
in  the  countrieswhere  they  are  made,  and  across  their  borders 
to  their  neighbors.  This  has  ceased  to  be  a  missionary  ques- 
tion ;  it  has  become  an  international  question  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  threat  is  against  the  welfare  of  all  man- 
kind. To  this  devil  a  white  addict  is  as  useful  as  a  black 
or  yellow ;  a  child  in  school  as  an  adult  in  a  slum.  To  him 
a  Chinese  coolie  and  a  Son  of  the  American  Revolution  look 
precisely  alike  so  long  as  alike  they  do  him  homage.  His  is 
a.  domain  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

A  MOTHER  thing  inadequately  realized  is  that  whether 
or  raw  material  or  of  manufactured  drugs,  the  heart 
of  the  evil  is  in  the  excess  of  production  beyond  the  very 
legitimate  needs  of  medicine  and  science.  The  production 
of  these  things  is  prodigiously  beyond  those  needs — stretch- 
ing the  term  "legitimate"  to  the  utmost  of  your  daring.  The 
Health  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Opium 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  League,  a  mixed  sub-committee 
of  both,  and  the  Commission  of  Experts  of  the  Second  Opium 
Conference,  produced  a  formula  representing  generously  the 
amount  of  raw  opium  and  cocaine  needed  per  capita  per 
annum  for  medical  and  scientific  use  bv  the  population  of  the 
world  within  reach  of  modern  medical  service: 

Raw  opium,  450  milligrams   (about  7  grains) 
Cocaine,  7  milligrams  (about  .11  of  a  grain) 

This  works  out  for  a  population  of  744,000,000  (out  of 
the  world's  assumed  total  of  1,747,000,000)  as  accessible  to 
Western-trained  medical  service,  to  a  total  "medical  and 
scientific"  need  In  tons  about  as  follows: 


For  medicinal  opium 
"     morphine 
"     codein 
"     heroin 


100  tons 
136     " 
84 

15     " 


Total  world  need  336 

If  we  add  to  this  an  allowance  of  say  70  milligrams  per 


capita  for  such  further  proportion  of  the  natives  of  Asia  and 
Africa  as  might  somehow  get  access  to  doctors — call  it 
57,000,000  more — we  get  an  additional  four  tons. 

But  let  us  be  generous,  and  allow  the  full  450  milligrams 
of  raw  opium  per  annum  for  everybody  in  the  world.  That 
will  give  us  as  the  outside  conceivable  legitimate  need  786 
tons. 

Of  cocaine,  at  7  milligrams  per  capita  per  annum,  the 
744,000,000  of  population  estimated  as  conceivably  within 
reach  of  modern  medical  service  would  call  for  a  little  more 
than  five  tons.  If  every  person  in  the  world  got  his  7  milli- 
grams of  cocaine,  it  would  require  a  trifle  over  twelve  tons. 

Now,  nobody  knows — there  is  the  wildest  guessing  about 
it,  varying  with  the  motive  of  the  guesser  to  exaggerate  or 
to  minimize — how  much  raw  opium  is  produced  in  the  world. 
But  conservative  estimates,  by  persons  interested  only  in  the 
truth,  converge  strikingly  toward  a  total  annual  production 
(including  5,000  tons  attributed  to  China  under  the  present 
saturnalia  of  wholly  unlawful  poppy-culture)  of  about  8,600 
tons,  to  be  compared  with  the  world  need  of  786.  A  good 
deal  more  than  ten  to  one.  If  the  production  be  greater — 
so  much  the  worse. 

As  for  cocaine,  there  are  no  dependable  figures  about  pro- 
duction. But  I  have  seen  an  offer  published  in  Japan,  of 
IOO  tons  of  cocaine,  to  which  was  added :  "Can  supply  any 
amount  up  to  1,000  tons."  And  that,  in  the  trade-parlance 
of  the  Far  East,  means  simply:  "Quantity  unlimited;  go  as 
far  as  you  like."  One  hundred  tons  of  cocaine  would  supply 
a  half-grain  dose  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
world — white,  yellow,  brown,  black  and  all  other  colors 
known  between  the  two  poles ;  civilized  and  uncivilized — 
and  go  half-way  round  again.  In  two  ships  at  Calcutta  on 
one  day  there  were  seized  the  equivalent  of  850,000  doses 
of  cocaine.  Germany  alone  for  1920  acknowledged  the  ex- 
port and  re-export  of  more  than  5  tons  of  cocaine;  France 
alone  of  nearly  3  tons.  Switzerland,  whose  4,000,000  or 
less  of  population  entitles  her  (at  7  milligrams  per  capita) 
to  28/1000  of  one  ton,  reported  the  manufacture  in  1921 
of  1.6  tons. 

So  it  is  obviously  far  within  the  truth  to  assert  that  the 
world's  production  of  narcotics  is  undoubtedly  very  much 
more  than  ten  times  the  most  extravagant  estimate  of  the 
world's  legitimate  needs. 

Over-production  inevitably  means  addiction.  Nobody 
raises  poppies  on  a  large  scale,  or  cultivates  the  coca-shrub, 
out  of  mere  perversity,  or  simply  as  a  contribution  to  the 
landscape.  Nobody  manufactures  or  buys  drugs  in  order 
to  have  a  large  collection  of  them.  Every  ounce  of  narcotic 
produced  beyond  the  needs  of  medicine  and  science  means 
an  ounce  seeking  a  consumer,  and  the  only  possible  consumer 
is  the  addict,  actual  or  prospective,  for  aside  from  those 
legitimate  needs  there  is  no  other  conceivable  use  for  these 
things.  Over-production  absolutely  compels  the  finding  or 
the  making  of  a  market,  whether  among  the  reckless  and 
ill-instructed  youth  of  America  or  Europe,  or  the  unsuspecting 
folk  of  half-civilized  or  savage  lands,  ever  ready  to  assume 
the  white  man's  vices — at  the  white  man's  price! 

THE  defect  in  the  Hague  Convention  of  1912,  consider- 
able as  that  achievement  was  compared  with  the  noth- 
ing, the  chaos,  that  went  before,  was  that  it  consisted  chiefly 
of  pious  declarations  of  intention.     It  offered  no  machinery 
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for  the  gathering  of  the  information  which  is  indispensable 
to  any  practical  international  control,  or  for  the  enforcement 
of  its  provisions.  But  it  did,  in  Article  9,  contain  a  promise 
— to  which  every  party  to  that  Convention  is  pledged — to 
limit  the  manufacture  of  these  substances  to  the  bona  fide 
needs  of  medicine  and  science.  That  is  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  Article,  notwithstanding  the  slippery  word  "legitimate," 
or  the  "weasel"  phrase,  "unless  laws  or  regulations  on  the 
subject  are  already  in  existence." 

Not  one  single  nation,  party  to  that  Convention — including 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain — has  kept 
that  promise.  Germany  and  Switzerland  especially  are 
scandalously  violating  it,  flooding  the  whole  world  with  an 
inundation  of  manufactured  narcotics. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  federal  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  British 
Dangerous  Drugs  Act.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that 
they  have  been  without  effect.  Drugs  of  American  and 
British  manufacture  are  no  longer  found  among  the  seizures 
in  China  and  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East.  But  as  administered 
they  fall  short  of  limiting  manufacture  to  the  needs  of  medi- 
cine and  science,  and  only  by  that  limitation  can  the  flood 
be  stopped. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it  may  be  that 
the  Constitution  interferes  with  direct  limitation.  I  suspect 
that  it  does ;  that  is  a  question  for  the  courts.  When  it  came 
to  the  prohibition  of  alcoholic  liquors  for  beverage  use,  the 
Constitution  stood  across  the  road,  and  we  amended  the 
Constitution.  I  have  heard  of  no  proposed  legislation  which 
might  have  tested  the  constitutional  question ;  nor  of  any- 
body suggesting  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
permit  us  to  carry  out  our  pledge.  And  as  for  our  state  legis- 
lation, it  is  a  sickening  patchwork:  New  York  state,  for 
example,  without  any  anti-narcotic  law  at  all  and  drugs  pur- 
chasable on  the  public  streets ;  some  states  with  laws  enacted 
in  1902;  no  suggestion  anywhere  of  a  coherent  policy. 

"We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  under  existing  conditions," 
I  am  told.  Well,  that  is  precisely  what  Great  Britain,  India, 
France,  Holland,  Japan,  Portugal,  told  Mr.  Porter  in  the 
Second  Opium  Conference.  And  by  his  mouth  we  are  on 
record  as  not  accepting  any  excuse  of  "practical"  obstacles. 
He  said  in  so  many  words: 

"But  you  promised.  You  made  a  contract  with  us.  It 
is  not  permitted  to  a  party  to  a  contract  to  plead  that  he  has 
found  it  impracticable  to  perform  it.  When  are  you  going 
to  begin  to  keep  your  word  ?" 

We  are  no  worse  than  the  rest.  In  some  respects  we  are 
very  much  better.  But  when  you  come  down  to  brass  tacks 
we  have  not  kept  our  pledge,  and  our  excuse  in  the  last 
analysis  is  about  the  same  as  theirs:  "Our  intentions  are  im- 
peccable ;  but — there  are  practical  obstacles." 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties — and  they  are  many,  even 
if  not  insurmountable — in  the  way  of  curtailing  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  material,  the  production  of  the  manufactured 
drugs  can  be  controlled,  limited,  or  even  prescribed  altogether 
(the  United  States  has  demonstrated  its  power  even  without 
constitutional  amendment  in  respect  of  heroin  by  prohibiting 
the  import  of  raw  opium  for  its  manufacture)  whenever  the 
nations  are  determined  to  do  it. 

There  is  only  one  place  where  the  limiting  of  manufacture 
can  be  done,  and  that  is  at  the  factory — the  place  whence 
every  grain  of  morphine,  heroin,  cocaine  must  emerge  at  the 


outset  of  its  hunt  for  victims.  It  is  possible  to  conceal,  or 
to  overlook  inadvertently,  or  intentionally,  a  field  of  poppies 
in  an  outlying  district  of  India,  China  or  Persia;  and  the 
coca-shrub  grows  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Bolivia; 
is  used  for  hedges  as  well  as  cultivated  in  Java.  The  mak- 
ing of  "raw,"  or  from  it  of  "prepared,"  opium  is  as  simple 
and  easy  as  the  making  of  moonshine  whiskey  in  a  lost 
Kentucky  valley.  But  a  pharmaceutical  laboratory  cannot 
be  hidden  in  the  woods.  Drug  factories  are  relatively  few, 
and  the  governments  know  exactly  where  they  are ;  al- 
ready they  are  subjected  to  license  and  inspection. 

In  the  Opium  Conferences  every  suggestion  that  produc- 
tion, whether  of  raw  material  or  of  manufactured  drugs, 
be  limited,  was  resisted.  And  the  bottom  reason  for  the 
resistance  was  obvious.  The  governments  know  that  there 
is  a  vast  overproduction;  but  every  nation  manufacturing 
drugs  has  an  ambition  to  compete  for  the  whole  market, 
stolidly  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  this  inevitably  means 
the  creation  of  a  vast  surplus,  which  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  must  find  destination  in  addicts  all  over  the  world. 
Each  government  engages  in  the  futility  of  trying  to  keep 
out  of  its  own  homeland  the  nefarious  drug-product  of  the 
others,  while  refusing  to  cease  the  effort  to  send  out  its 
own.  And  parallel  with  this,  those  having  possessions  in  the 
Far  East  use  the  vices  of  their  subject  peoples  as  a  source 
of  revenue. 

From  any  angle  of  approach,  whether  that  of  belief  that 
the  most  important  thing  is  to  curtail  production  of  the  raw 
material  and  so  shut  off  the  supply  of  stuff  out  of  which 
to  make  the  more  powerful  drugs,  or  that  of  conviction 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  throttle  the  drugs  at  the 
factory,  the  fact  is  glaring  that  action  waits  upon  knowl- 
edge, and  that  we  have  no  means  of  knowledge.  For  any 
worth-while  control,  either  of  production  or  of  traffic,  to 
meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  world  and  limit  supply 
accordingly,  there  must  be  precise  information,  not  only 
as  to  needs  and  the  sources  and  quantities  of  supply  but 
as  to  the  channels  and  methods  of  the  illicit  distribution  of 
the  surplus.  At  present  such  information  is  simply  non- 
existent. There  is  hardly  material  for  intelligent  guessing. 
Until  dependable  figures  and  facts  are  available  and  widely 
public,  the  world  cannot  be  awakened,  and  without  that 
awakening  those  who  do  understand  the  situation  and 
desire  to  remedy  it  cannot  have  the  backing  of  the  kind  of 
public  opinion  necessary  to  compel  legislation  and  administra- 
tive action. 

THE  drug  convention  adopted  by  the  Second  Opium 
Conference  is  weaker  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
Americans  remained  to  the  end — even  though  they  had  not 
seen  fit  to  sign  it  after  all.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  a  substan- 
tial advance  upon  the  Hague  Convention.  It  stiffens  and 
clarifies  definitions,  pledges  the  contracting  powers  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  punishing  their  nationals  for  illegi- 
timate drug  transactions  in  other  countries,  provides  for  the 
exchange  of  information  and  for  the  inclusion  under  the 
Convention  of  new  habit-forming  narcotics  which  may  in 
future  become  a  peril.  It  strengthens  the  provisions  for 
the  use  of  import  certificates  guaranteeing  at  least  the  tech- 
nical lawfulness  of  narcotic  shipments  in  international  traffic. 
Among  its  signal  defects  are  its  failure  to  prohibit  the  re- 
export of  narcotics  from  any  country  lawfully  importing 
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them  (as  the  First  Conference  did  prohibit  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  "prepared"  opium  used  exclusively  for  smoking)  ; 
its  failure  to  provide  for  the  heavy  cash  bonding  of  persons 
dealing  in  narcotics,  to  abolish  the  profit  from  illicit  trans- 
actions which  is  their  principal  incentive. 

Regardless  of  these  defects  and  others  which  can  be  men- 
tioned, the  convention  does  provide  for  the  main  thing  that 
is  needed  immediately.  Its  central  feature  and  backbone  is 
its  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Central 
Board,  whose  principal  business  would  be  to  gather  informa- 
tion about  production,  supplies,  distribution  and  traffic,  and 
the  declared  needs  of  the  nations ;  and  especially  to  watch 
the  international  traffic  in  narcotics  with  a  view  especially 
of  suppressing  the  illicit  traffic.  It  gives  to  the  Central 
Board  a  power  which  I  believe  to  be  unparalleled  in  inter- 
national machinery  in  time  of  peace.  The  Board  is  author- 
ized by  Article  24,  in  the  event  of  an  excessive  and  unex- 
plained accumulation  of  narcotics  in  any  country,  and  a 
belief  by  the  Board  that  that  country  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  center  of  illegitimate  traffic  therein,  "to  recommend 
that  no  further  exports  of  the  substances  covered  by  the 
present  Convention  or  any  of  them  shall  be  made  to  the 
country  concerned  until  the  Board  reports  that  it  is  satis- 
fied as  to  the  situation  in  that  country." 

The  powers  and  scope  of  the  Board  are  far  inferior  to 
what  they  should  be;  to  what  was  intended  by  those  who 
originated  the  idea;  to  what  they  will  be  in  practice  and 
by  logical  development  if  the  Board  ever  comes  into  being. 
But  I  believe  its  powers  are  as  great  as  can  be  obtained  for 
it  in  the  present  condition  of  world-intelligence  on  the  sub- 
ject— if  indeed  they  are  not  so  great  that  in  fact  the  Con- 
vention will  not  be  ratified  by  the  nations  necessary  under 
its  terms  to  bring  it  into  force.  It  provides  for  the  dis- 
closure of  conditions  about  which  those  interested  in  this 
traffic  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  anxious  to  have  the  publicity 
which  surely  will  tend  to  destroy  it.  However  dissatisfied 
we  may  be  with  the  insufficiency  of  the  document,  it  is  the 
best  we  can  get  at  this  stage,  and  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  nothing. 

In  absence  of  such  ratification,  the  Convention  is  so  much 
spoiled  white  paper.  For  it  cannot  go  into  effect,  and  there- 
fore the  Central  Board  cannot  be  instituted,  until  ratifica- 
tion by  ten  powers,  seven  of  which  must  be  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  at  least  two 
of  the  seven  must  be  among  the  four  permanent  members 
of  the  Board.* 

So,  those  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  substantial  progress 
was  registered  in  the  Convention  adopted  by  the  Second 
Conference,  however  much  they  may  regret  that  it  was  not 
greater,  and  whatever  they  may  think  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  United  States  delegation  in  withdrawing  from  the  Con- 
ference, must  exert  themselves  to  induce  or  compel  their 
governments  to  ratify  the  Convention,  with  whatever  reser- 
vations as  to  special  points,  if  only  in  order  to  get  the  Central 
Board  into  being  and  functioning,  and  so  make  a  beginning 
of  a  body  of  knowledge  as  to  the  situation.  This  will  be 
no  small  task.  The  United  States,  which  hitherto  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  anti-narcotic  warfare,  displays 


•Tlie.  Hoard  Is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  League,  but  the  United  States 
»nd  (Jrrmany  are  to  be  invited  to  participate  In  the  appointment.  The  permanent 
members  of  the  Council  are  Creat  Britain.  France.  Italy  and  Japan.  The  other  sli 
mcmtii-.ni  are  i-l-i-i"!  anmmlly  hy  the  Awwmhly.  At  this  writing  they  are  Belgium, 
Br»7.;l  Ciechuslorakli.  Spain.  Sweden  and  Vrucuay. 


at  present  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  its  leadership  in 
this  field  gives  the  impression  of  distinct  hostility.  The 
nations  which  are  the  greatest  producers  of  narcotics  and 
in  which  originate  most  of  the  smuggled  drugs  which  are 
flowing  in  prodigious  quantities  about  the  world,  especially 
into  China,  exhibited  in  the  Conference  very  little  enthusi- 
asm for  any  measures  designed  to  restrict  and  control  either 
output  or  traffic.  Others  whose  cooperation  is  indispensable 
to  effective  international  action  were  to  say  the  least  luke- 
warm. As  things  stand  now,  except  for  the  great 
publicity  excited  by  its  more  dramatic  episodes,  the  Con- 
ference, so  far  as  practical  results  are  concerned,  looks  like 
a  total  loss. 

I  purposely  refrain  from  discussing  in  detail  the  First 
Conference,  in  which  the  eight  powers  located  or  having 
possessions  in  the  Far  East  (Great  Britain,  France,  India, 
Holland,  Portugal,  Japan,  Siam  and  China)  struggled  with 
the  question  of  the  suppression  of  opium-smoking,  which  is 
"temporarily  authorized"  under  the  Hague  Convention.  The 
only  really  important  things  done  by  that  Conference  were 
to  declare  in  favor  of  making  the  business  a  government 
monopoly,  and  to  prohibit  re-export  of  "prepared"  opium. 
It  was  the  failure  of  that  Conference  to  take  any  definite 
steps  to  carry  out  the  pledge  of  1912  to  suppress  opium-smok- 
ing, and  thereby  to  discourage  production  of  raw  material, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Second  Conference  to  take  up  that 
subject  as  within  its  competence,  which  resulted  in  the 
American  and  Chinese  withdrawal. 

MEANWHILE,  regardless  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention,  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  creation  of  a 
permanent,  voluntary  international  organization,  outside  and 
independent  of,  and  in  the  last  analysis  superior  to,  the 
official  machinery;  to  create,  clarify,  and  effectively  focus 
the  world  public  opinion  and  to  unify  the  leadership  now 
so  insufficiently  informed  and  so  divided  as  to  basic  ideas 
of  policy  and  strategy.  Such  an  organization  would  bring 
together  and  be  a  clearing  house  for  the  various  organiza- 
tions now  existing  and  encourage  the  formation  of  similar 
bodies  in  countries  not  yet  awakened.  It  would  enlist  the 
interest,  intelligence  and  cooperation  of  the  great  religious 
bodies  of  all  lands  and  all  faiths,  and  aid  them  in  provok- 
ing to  effective  impulse  and  power  the  machinery  which 
can  put  faith  into  action.  It  would  gather,  correlate,  inter- 
pret and  publish  in  all  languages  the  facts  (including  those 
reported  by  the  Central  Board  if  and  when  established.)  It 
would  cooperate  with  and  at  the  same  time  watch  and  spur 
the  public  authorities  of  all  kinds  charged  with  responsibility 
in  any  and  every  phase  of  this  subject;  advocating  necessary 
and  opposing  improper  or  obstructive  legislation.  It  would 
help  the  governments  to  get  together,  to  work  together,  and 
to  move  forward. 

There  must  be  not  only  an  awakening  throughout  the 
world  to  the  present  changed  and  vastly  more  menacing 
situation,  but  a  completely  altered  point  of  view.  The 
world  must  cease  to  regard  these  substances  as  ordinary 
articles  of  commerce  and  competition.  Overproduction  of 
shoes  is  not  really  overproduction  as  long  as  anybody  is 
barefoot ;  nor  of  bread  while  anybody  is  hungry.  But  over- 
production of  and  ordinary  commercial  competition  in  nar- 
cotics means  that  thousands  of  human  beings  must  be  en- 
slaved by  a  habit  which  destroys  both  body  and  soul.  These 
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things  must  be  treated,  not  so  much  like  high  explosives 
as  like  rattlesnakes  or  typhus  germs — supposing  that  an  in- 
finitesimal quantity  of  these  were  necessary  for  the  bona 
fide  uses  of  medicine.  This  is  a  matter,  not  for  pious  declara- 
tions of  good  intentions,  but  for  such  united  action  as  the 
world  takes  against  epidemics  of  virulent  disease. 

"Opium,"  which  knows  neither  pity  nor  patriotism,  and 
to  which  all  flags  and  skin-pigments  look  alike,  is  winning 
by  default  while  the  nations  suspect  and  snarl  at  each  other. 


Here  and  there  outposts,  or  even  considerable  sectors  of  the 
anti-narcotic  forces,  are  trying  bravely,  with  old  weapons 
and  obsolete  tactics,  sometimes  with  a  measure  of  local  suc- 
cess, to  stem  the  onrush;  but  in  general  the  enemy  has  swept 
and  is  sweeping  round  the  flanks  and  taking  us  in  the  rear. 
We  have  reached  in  the  war  against  narcotics  a  stage  anal- 
ogous to  that  in  the  Great  War,  when  separate  interest, 
separate  judgment,  separate  action,  must  give  way  to  unity. 
At  present  there  is  little  sign  of  that  unity. 


The  Jews  Bend  to  a  Great  Task 

By  Jacob  Billikopf 


I 


national  confer- 
ence which  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  mid- 
September  at  the  call 
of  the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  marked  the  re- 
sumption of  activity,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  one  of  the  great- 
est relief  agencies  in  the 
world. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
misery,  of  suffering,  of  want 
among  Jews  in  various  countries 
of  Europe.  But  in  putting  this 
far-flung  humane  machine  again 
into  motion,  its  gears  are  shifted 
from  the  work  of  alleviation 
which  so  largely  absorbed  its 
energy  in  the  immediate  after- 
math of  the  World  War,  to  work 
struction. 


1  he  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee sets  out  to  raise  $15,000,000  and  re- 
open its  over-seas  operations.  It  will 
spend  this  sum  not  alone  in  the  refugee, 
child-caring,  cultural  and  other  activities 
throughout  Europe  with  which  its  name 
has  largely  been  associated  in  the  past, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  in  Russia,  in 
colonizing  and  agricultural  reconstruc- 
tion. Here  is  projected  not  only  a  pro- 
gram of  human  conservation  matching 
the  great  undertakings  of  the  war  period; 
but  also  what  may  in  time  prove  an 
outstanding  adventure  in  reversing  the 
currents  that  are  piling  up  our  cities. 


Jews  of  Europe  would,  in  the 
future,  be  able  to  look  after 
their  own  needs  without  fur- 
ther assistance  from  America. 
Announcement  was,  therefore, 
made  at  the  time  that  there 
would  be  no  more  "drives"  and 
no  further  solicitation  of  funds 


of   permanent   recon- 


In  terms  of  help  for  stricken  humanity  the  great  task 
set  is  the  placing  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Jewish  families 
on  the  soil  in  Russia. 

In  the  language  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  immediate  goal 
set  is  the  raising  of  $15,000,000  to  this  end,  and  the  un- 
animous decision  of  the  Philadelphia  conference,  reached 
after  three  sessions  of  spirited  debate,  virtually  assures  it. 
The  campaign  will  be  led  by  such  men  as  Louis  Marshall, 
president  of  the  American  Jewish  Relief  Committee,  Felix 
M.  Warburg  of  New  York  and  David  Brown  of  Detroit, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  last  campaign  in  1921.  At 
Philadelphia,  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago  started  the  ball 
rolling  by  a  conditional  pledge  of  one  million  dollars.  Of 
as  great  significance  in  making  for  unity  was  Mr.  War- 
burg's announcement  that  he  would  match  his  recent  gift  of 
$500,000  to  the  Hebrew  University  at  Jerusalem  with  a 
gift  in  equal  sum  to  the  Russian  program  and  other  relief 
activities.  The  importance  which  attaches  to  these  gifts  lies 
not  only  in  their  amount,  considerable  though  that  is,  but 
also  in  the  prestige  which  acts  of  this  kind  lend  to  an  under- 
taking. The  pace  has  been  set  by  leaders  whose  judgment 
and  sympathies  carry  conviction. 

I  said  the  conference  marked  the  resumption  of  activity 
on  a  large  scale.  The  reason  for  it  is  this:  technically,  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  ceased  to  exist  as  an  active 
organization  in  1923.  At  that  time,  it  was  thought  the 


for  European  relief  purposes. 

There  was,  however,  one  field 
of  activity  which  the  "Joint" 
(as  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee is  popularly  called)  did 
not  relinquish,  and  that  was  its 
agrarian  experimental  work  in 
southern  Russia.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  Joseph  Rosen,  an  agri- 
—  culturalist  of  international  stand- 

ing,   this    work    was    continued, 

operating  under  an  appropriation  of  $400,000.  Already 
nearly  30,000  persons  are  placed  on  some  500,000  acres  of 
land  given  to  the  settlers  free  of  charge. 

In  June,  David  Brown  returned  from  his  trip  around 
the  world,  having  revisited  the  fields  of  relief  operations 
in  which  he  had  been  such  a  factor ;  bringing  with  him 
thrilling  reports  of  practical  demonstrations  in  the  Crimea 
and  the  Ukraine,  and  endorsing,  as  a  successful  business 
executive,  the  report  and  recommendations  of  Dr.  Rosen. 
That  reopened  the  whole  situation.  Mr.  Brown's  faith  in 
the  program  is  witnessed  by  his  laying  aside  his  business 
responsibilities  for  a  year,  until  the  money  is  raised  and 
the  work  well  launched. 

A  new  chapter  is  thus  unfolding  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  which  so  far  as  numbers  go  will  excel  the 
exodus  from  Egypt.  This  chapter  will  prove  of  interest 
not  only  to  the  Jew  engaged  in  social  service  but  to  others 
interested  in  the  problem  of  mass  immigration  and  in  the 
"back  to  the  soil"  movement. 

There  are  upwards  of  three  million  Jews  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia alone.  As  a  result  of  the  Revolution  a  very  considerable 
number  of  these  people  have  been  deprived  of  their  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Rosen  in 
his  report,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  conference,  the 
fundamental  reason  why  the  Jews  are  in  so  difficult  a 
position  is  that  so  great  a  proportion  earn  their  livelihood 
by  trading.  Under  the  present  economic  structure  of  Russia 
there  is  no  such  place  for  merchandizing  as  is  possible  under 
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a  system  of  unrestricted  trade.  Private  trade  is  only  tolerat- 
ed insofar  as  it  fits  in  between  the  government  and  co- 
operative trade.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered 
that  even  under  pre-war  conditions,  when  trade  was  un- 
restricted and  emigration  was  taking  care  of  vast  numbers 
of  Jews,  the  economic  condition  of  the  small  traders  was 
exceedingly  low.  My  point  is,  that  in  Russia  today  we 
are  not  faced  with  the  problem  of  ordinary  relief — that  of 
helping  those  who  are  usually  the  concern  of  our  charitable 
agencies — but  of  reconstructing  a  scheme  of  life  for  hitherto 
self-dependent  people.  To  quote  Mr.  Rosen: 

There  actually  are  thousands  of  families  in  the  small  towns 
and  in  the  larger  cities  whose  only  source  of  existence  at 
present  are  the  more  or  less  irregular  doles  they  receive  from 
their  more  fortunate  relatives  living  in  the  United  States,  South 
America  or  Africa.  There  are  other  thousands  who  are  not 
even  as  fortunate  as  that.  There  are  thousands  of  people  in 
the  small  Jewish  towns  especially  who  would  be  glad  to  dig 
the  soil  with  their  fingers  to  eke  out  an  existence  for  their 
families,  but  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  The  demoraliz- 
ing and  degrading  effect  of  this  enforced  idleness,  especially 
on  the  younger  generation,  is  hard  to  picture.  It  is  really  heart- 
breaking to  see  the  spiritual  agony  of  these  people. 

Speaking  in  the  large,  three  alternatives  are  left  for  the 
three  million  Jews  of  Russia — starvation,  emigration,  adapta- 
tion. 

Starvation  actually  goes  on.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Rosen,  more  people  died  of  starvation  in  Russia  in  the  last 
few  years  than  were  killed  in  the  World  War,  our  Civil 
War  and  Revolution  combined. 

There  is  no  emigration  to  speak  of.  Where  the  doors 
are  not  closed,  it  is  made  clear  that  traders  are  not  wanted. 

The  hopeful  alternative  lies  in  a  process  of  re-adaptation 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia  to  their  changed  environment. 

The  analysis  made  by  Mr.  Rosen,  shows  that  of  the  three 
million  Jews  now  living  in  Russia. 

5  per  cent  are   engaged   in    agricultural   pursuits 
10  per  cent  are  professionals,  including  government  officials 
15    per    cent     are      laborers,      artisans      and      "kustary" 

(handicraft  workers) 
70  per  cent  are  traders  and  Luft  Menshen. 

The  Luft  Menshen  category  is  the  most  numerous.  It 
includes  quite  a  number  of  intellectuals  and  artisans,  but 
a  majority  are  of  the  trading  class.  It  is  this  group  that 
presents  the  most  serious  problem  of  mass  adaptation. 

To  save  the  situation  these  percentages  must  be  changed. 
Of  all  the  possibilities  investigated  by  Mr.  Rosen,  agricul- 
ture appealed  to  him  most.  He  gave  seven  reasons: 

1.  The  fundamental  advantage  is  that   (under  Russian  condi- 
tions)   in    colonization    we    are    not    confronted    from    the 
very    start    with    market    conditions.      We    approach    the 
problem  principally  as  a  matter  of  family  or  group  produc- 
tion   for   their   own   consumption.     This    is   not   possible   in 
any  other   occupation.     Markets   and   marketing  conditions 
play  here   only   a  secondary  part. 

2.  The   sellers   do  not   depend  on   anybody  but  themselves  to 
supply  them  with  work. 

3.  Instead  of  ''declassed  pariahs"  who  are  only  tolerated,  the 
sellers   at  once  become   full-fledged  citizens  of  the  country, 
enjoying  equal  rights  with  the  privileged  class  of  working- 
men  and  peasants,  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

4.  The    Government   is    in    full    accord   with   the   proposition, 
and    as    a    matter   of    fact,    furnishes    by    far    the    greatest 
part  of  the  necessary  investment  by  supplying: 

a — free  land 

b^greatly    reduced    rates    of    transportation,    over    the 
government   railroad 


c — free  tracts  of  timber  land  for  cutting  lumber 
d — some  cash  credits 

5.  Under  these  circumstances,  colonization  becomes   the   most 
expedient  and   cheapest  form  of   reconstructive  work  for   a 
philanthropic  organization  such  as  ours. 

6.  From    the   point    of   view    of   getting   our    funds    and   help 
directly   to  the   people  who   are   to   be   benefited   by  us,   no 
other  line  of  reconstruction  work  could  compare  with  colon- 
ization. 

7-  And  last,  but  not  least,  we  must  not  overlook  the  eugenic 
value  of  the  colonisation  project.  No  other  people  is  so 
greatly  in  need  of  the  revitalizing  effect  of  an  agricultural 
element,  as  is  the  Jewish  people,  and  particularly  the  Rus- 
sian branch  of  it. 

This  rehabilitation  or  settlement  can  and  must  be  done 
on  a  large  scale ;  and  it  is  to  this  plan  that  the  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee  will  devote  its  efforts. 

As  might  have  been  expected  a  number  of  questions  were 
raised  at  the  Philadelphia  conference. 

There  were  those  who  feared  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Joint  in  Russia  might  be  misunderstood  and  in  this  way 
interfere  with  the  Jewish  colonization  work  which  is  now 
carried  forward  in  Palestine  by  the  World  Zionist  organi- 
zation under  the  British  mandate  for  the  League  of  Nations. 
My  belief  is  that  there  will  prove  to  be  no  justification  for 
this  fear.  Even  those  of  us  who  are  not  directly  affiliated 
with  the  political  activity  of  the  Zionists  appreciate  the 
splendid  colonization  work  which  is  being  done  by  that 
organization.  What  it  has  accomplished  in  this  direction 
in  the  last  ten  years  is  past  the  experimental  stage. 

Jewish  colonization  in  Palestine  should  and  will  by  all 
means  be  encouraged,  for  it  offers  a  means  for  establishing 
a  large  number  of  Jews  on  the  soil  of  their  historic  country. 
In  Palestine  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  become  self- 
supporting  and  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  created  entirely  by 
themselves.  But  Palestine  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  the 
three  million  Jews  now  living  in  Russia.  Even  if  these 
three  million  were  ultimately  to  be  provided  for  to  their 
complete  satisfaction  on  Russian  soil,  there  would  still  be 
great  numbers  of  Jews  left  in  other  parts  of  the  world — 
Jews  requiring  assistance — from  whom  the  Zionists  will  be 
able  to  draw  for  the  purpose  of  the  Jewish  resettlement 
of  Palestine. 

Once  these  questions  were  thoroughly  ventilated,  there 
was  no  division  of  opinion.  The  six  hundred  men  and 
women  who  constituted  the  Philadelphia  conference,  coming 
as  they  did  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  intuitively  felt 
the  task  before  them.  They  heard  the  report  of  Dr.  Lee 
K.  Frankel  on  the  medical  work  which  must  be  done ;  of 
the  past  activities  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  by 
Felix  Warburg,  Louis  Marshall  and  James  N.  Rosenberg; 
of  the  plight  of  the  refugees,  as  depicted  by  David  M. 
Bressler;  of  the  problem  of  the  children  of  Europe,  as  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Solomon  Lowenstein ;  of  reconstruction  work 
by  Colonel  Herbert  H.  Lehman ;  of  cultural  needs,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  writer,  and  of  the  great  resettlement  plan, 
as  outlined  by  Mr.  Rosen.  The  conference  was  in 
every  sense  an  achievement  and  it  will  take  some  time 
before  its  entire  significance  will  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  Joint  Distribution  Committee  has  been  called  the 
heart  of  the  Jews  of  America.  It  will  beat  again  to  the 
need  of  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  now  in  the  grip  of 
despair.  What  is  more,  it  will  act  as  a  great  unifying  force 
for  the  Jewish  people  the  world  over. 


The  Common  Welfare 
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anthracite  strike  passed  through  its  first 
month  as  tranquilly  as  the  Hudson  flows  be- 
tween its  banks  on  a  summer  day.  Only  a 
few  birds  of  promise  darted  more  or  less  aim- 
lessly over  its  surface.  President  Lewis  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  Mr.  Inglis,  chairman  of  the  operators 
conference  committee,  were  invited  to  confidential  confer- 
ences with  Governor  Pinchot.  The  merchants  of  Scranton 
have  been  bestirring  themselves  to  bring  the  two  sides  to- 
gether. Business  in  the  anthracite  towns  hits  the  bottom 
when  the  miners  go  on  strike  diet  and  wear  last  year's  sec- 
ond best  clothes.  But  the  miners  and  operators  show  no 
signs  at  this  writing  of  attempting  a  meeting  of  minds  on 
the  issues  between  them.  The  operators  have  permitted 
their  legal  advisor  to  act  as  their  principal  spokesman  and 
he,  in  the  spirit  of  a  prosecuting  attorney,  has  been  indulg- 
ing in  ex  parte  denunciations  of  the  miners  for  their  refusal 
to  arbitrate  which  are  not  calculated  to  create  a  conciliatory 
mood  on  either  side.  While  conditions  remain  at  a  stand- 
still in  the  anthracite  fields  a  speech  by  President  Lewis 
delivered  on  September  26  in  West  Virginia  and  an  ad- 
dress by  John  Hayes  Hammond,  chairman  of  the  late 
United  States  Coal  Commission,  have  turned  public  interest 
toward  Washington. 

Possibly  by  way  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  miners  have  two  main  armies,  and  that  in  a 
crisis  the  vast  bituminous  forces  might  be  marched  to  the 
aid  of  the  anthracite  men,  President  Lewis  renewed  his 
charge  that  many  of  the  largest  bituminous  operators  are 
violating  the  Jacksonville  agreement— the  three-year  con- 
tract signed  by  the  miners  and  the  operators  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  early  in  1924.  Certain  of  these  large  operators 
own  both  union  and  non-union  mines  and  the  nub  of  Mr. 
Lewis'  charge  is  that  they  have  closed  down  their  union 
properties  and  have  concentrated  their  business  in  the  non- 
union mines.  Others  still  have  frankly  thrown  the  agree- 
ment overboard  and  after  short  shut  down  have  resumed 
on  an  open  shop  basis.  For  this  turn  of  events  Mr.  Lewis 
holds  the  federal  administration  morally  responsible. 

His  argument  is  to  this  general  effect.  It  is  reported 
that  when  he  appeared  before  the  United  States  Coal  Com- 
mission in  1923  he  contended  that  the  most  important 
question  for  the  commission  to  decide  was  whether  or  not 
the  existence  of  the  miners'  union  was  or  was  not  in  the 
public  interest.  He  contended,  of  course,  that  it  was;  he 
conceded  that  upon  thorough  investigation  the  Commission 
might  find  that  it  was  not.  What  he  asked  was  a  definite 
finding  of  fact.  The  Commission  declined  a  categorical 
answer  to  the  question.  The  next  year  was  a  presidential 
election  year.  The  agreement  between  the  miners  and  the 
bituminous  oprators  was  due  to  expire.  Secretary  Hoover 
bestirred  himself  to  keep  the  peace,  to  induce  the  parties 
to  enter  into  a  three-year  agreement.  The  agreement  was 
made.  Secretary  Hoover  claimed  credit  for  its  consumma^ 
tion  in  his  annual  report  for  1924.  Mr.  Lewis  holds  that 


in  supporting  the  union  in  this  negotiation,  Mr.  Hoover, 
in  behalf  of  the  administration,  in  effect  answered  in  the 
affirmative  the  question  he  had  put  to  the  Coal  Commis- 
sion. His  contention  now  is,  however,  that  since  the  Jack- 
sonville agreement  was  signed  neither  Mr.  Hoover  nor  any 
other  member  of  the  Administration  has  been  at  pains  to 
make  the  public  understand  that  the  miners'  union  did  as 
a  matter  of  fact  have  official  support,  was,  as  it  were,  offi- 
cially recognized  as  an  organization  whose  existence  is  in 
the  public  interest.  To  this  failure  of  moral  support,  Mr. 
Lewis  attributes  much  of  the  failure  of  the  public  to  under- 
stand the  miners'  objectives  in  their  struggle  to  organize 
the  non-union  bituminous  fields  in  West  Virginia  and  the 
issues  in  the  anthracite  strike.  If  the  anthracite  deadlock 
should  persist  and  the  government  should  continue  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  substitutes — principally  the  product  of 
the  non-union  bituminous  areas — Mr.  Lewis  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  his  allegations  as  to  the  violations  of  the  Jackson- 
ville agreement  would  be  pressed,  and  possibly  made  the 
justification  for  a  general  bituminous  suspension,  which 
would  tie  up  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  country's 
soft  coal  mines. 


|"F  the  anthracite  impasse  continues  until  one  or  both  sides 
-*•  begin  to  lose  their  temper — if  the  anthracite  miners  in 
particular  should  grow  unduly  restive — the  veiled  implica- 
tions of  Mr.  Lewis'  statements  might  become  matters  for 
serious  consideration.  It  would  require  tact,  skill,  states- 
manship to  avert  serious  consequences  to  the  public.  It  is 
precisely  because  the  anthracite  situation  is  so  intimately 
tied  up  with  the  entire  coal  situation  that  it  requires  un- 
usually delicate  handling  at  this  time.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  us  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Hammond  as 
chairman  of  the  late  United  States  Coal  Commission,  after 
having  been  in  conference  with  President  Coolidge  as  the 
newspapers  report,  should  be  advocating  the  one  measure 
that  above  all  others  is  calculated  to  influence  the  minds 
of  the  anthracite  miners  with  resentment.  Speaking  before 
a  meeting  conducted  by  the  National  Civic  Federation  in 
New  York  City,  he  said  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  had 
it  within  its  power  to  start  the  resumption  of  anthracite 
production.  He  referred  to  the  miners'  certificate  law  of 
the  state  which  makes  two  years  of  experience  in  the  anthra- 
cite mines  a  prerequisite  to  employment  as  a  full-fledged 
miner.  If  the  state  would  abrogate  this  law,  he  said,  there 
would  be  an  influx  of  competent  miners  from  the  bituminous 
fields  with  the  result  that  the  strike  would  be  broken.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  such  an  attempt  to  break  the  strike  would 
be  the  surest  way  to  provoke  violence — apart  from  the  fact 
that  no  one  who  knows  the  political  situation  in  Pennsylvania 
would  ever  conceive  of  the  possibility  that  the  state  legis- 
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lature  would  revoke  the  miners'  certificate  law — this  par- 
ticular suggestion  that  the  law  should  be  revoked  makes  the 
miners  despair  of  intelligent  public  understanding  of  the 
hazards  of  their  occupation.  The  miners'  certificate  law 
was  enacted  years  before  the  union  of  the  miners  had  been 
recognized  by  the  operators,  years  before  the  union  had  the 
allegiance  of  more  than  a  handful  of  miners.  Its  enact- 
ment was  primarily  due  to  a  series  of  horrible  disasters 
in  the  anthracite  fields.  It  has  operated  to  protect  the  union 
from  strike-breakers;  but  that  has  been  a  by-product.  Its 
object  was  and  is  to  protect  the  men  in  the  mines,  where 
tons  of  explosives  are  used  to  blast  out  the  coal,  from  the 
menace  of  association  in  this  hazardous  enterprise  with  in- 
experienced men. 

If  the  anthracite  strike  is  to  be  settled  before  irreparable 
damage  is  done  to  all  parties  concerned,  someone  will  have 
to  develop  a  larger  view  of  the  problem  and  its  public  im- 
plications than  the  spokesmen  of  the  operators  or  the  miners, 
or  the  chairman  of  the  late  United  States  Coal  Commission 
have  made  manifest. 


TO  this  generation,  as  perhaps  to  none  other  before  it, 
has  come  a  realization  of  the  risks  and  the  potentialities 
of  childhood.  The  business  of  averting  those  risks  and  real- 
izing those  potentialities  has  enlisted  the  scientists,  the  ad- 
ministrators, economists,  educators,  and  so  on  through  a 
formidable  array  of  specialists,  not  including  the  cross  classi- 
fications of  parent  and  humanitarian  which  unite  them  all. 
The  result  is  a  welter  of  data  and  organization  on  behalf 
of  childhood  which  is  hardly  less  formidable  than  the  dangers 
it  aims  to  abolish.  The  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  offers  a  guiding  thread  to  the  maze,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  original  contributions  in  material, 
in  its  Annals  for  September,  1925,  devoted  to  New  Values 
in  Child  Welfare.  The  first  section  stresses  social  devices 
to  keep  the  child  in  the  place  where  nature  set  him — a  family 
— and  the  psychological  approach  which  has  modified  some 
of  the  more  recent  efforts  in  education  and  in  the  prevention 
of  delinquency;  the  second  half  includes  the  proceedings 
of  the  Third  All-Philadelphia  Conference  of  last  March 
on  Everychild  in  Philadelphia.  Not  till  very  recently  could 
such  an  illustrious  group  of  contributors  to  this  theme  have 
been  gathered  together.  Perhaps  in  theory  at  least  we  have 
started  on  the  long  road  toward  giving  every  child  his  chance. 

L-., 


T  N  appraising  the  record  of  the  United  States  as  one  of 
•*  the  signatories  of  the  Hague  Convention,  the  record  which 
Mr.  Gavit  sharply  challenges  in  his  article  on  the  ever- 
baffling  opium  problem  (p.  67),  it  is  important  to  dis- 
criminate between  legislation  and  the  administration  of  the 
law. 

The  Hague  Convention  divides  the  opium  question  into 
two  parts:  smoking  and  medicinal  opium.  The  United 
States,  by  the  Narcotic  Drugs  Import  and  Export  Act  of 


1922,  prohibits  the  entry  into  the  country  or  any  territory 
under  its  control  of  smoking  opium,  even  for  transportation 
or  transshipment  to  another  country;  and  in  practice  pro- 
hibits the  manufacture  of  smoking  opium  in  the  country  by 
the  only  means  the  Federal  Government  now  has  at  its 
disposal — a  prohibitive  tax. 

Under  the  Convention  the  signatory  powers  bound  them- 
selves "to  limit  exclusively  to  medical  and  legitimate  pur- 
poses the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  morphine,  cocaine 
and  their  respective  salts"  and  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
obligation,  to  require  licensing  or  permits  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  and  to  limit  the  use  of  these  salts 
to  authorized  persons.  They  also  agreed  to  prevent  export 
except  to  persons  who  have  licenses  of  the  country  to  which 
the  goods  are  exported.  This  obligation  the  United  States 
undertook  to  meet  by  the  Harrison  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1918,  and  by  the  Narcotic  Drug  Import 
and  Export  Act.  The  Federal  Government  has  no  power 
>o  regulate  directly  the  manufacture  and  use  of  medicinal 
opium,  so  Congress  adopted  the  device  of  laying  taxes  on 
manufacture  of  and  traffic  in  these  drugs.  The  acts  require 
the  registry  of  all  persons  engaged  in  import,  manufacture, 
or  trade,  and  limit  the  sale  for  consumption  to  sale  through 
doctors  or  veterinarians  or  for  scientific  purposes.  Each  step 
in  the  process  from  the  time  the  crude  opium  reaches  the 
country  till  its  final  disposition  is  guarded  by  statute  and 
required  records. 

The  Narcotic  Drugs  Import  and  Export  Act  prohibits 
the  export  of  opium  or  its  products  except  to  individuals 
in  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  Convention,  and  even 
then  only  if  the  country  in  question  has  an  adequate  system 
of  permits  or  licenses  to  control  the  imports.  The  Act  goes 
further;  it  puts  upon  the  federal  authorities  the  duty  of 
determining  whether  the  drug  is  to  be  applied  exclusively 
to  medical  and  legitimate  uses  in  the  importing  country  and 
that  it  will  not  be  exported.  The  same  Act  forbids  the 
import  into  the  United  States  of  any  salts  of  opium  or  co- 
caine and  only  permits  the  entry  of  sufficient  crude  opium 
and  coca  leaves  in  an  amount  "necessary  to  provide  for 
medical  and  legitimate  uses."  As  there  is  no  legitimate  use 
except  medical  and  scientific,  it  necessarily  follows  that  no 
import  into  the  United  States  of  opium  or  coca  leaves  is 
legally  permissible  except  for  these  objects. 

The  act  sets  up  a  board  with  power  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  necessary  import  so  that  the  board  is  at 
fault  if  there  is  produced  in  the  United  States  an  excess 
of  the  drug  required  for  medical  and  scientific  purposes. 
There  is  no  other  "legitimate"  purpose  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  board  has  not  thus  far  seen  fit  to 
fix  that  amount.  But  an  examination  of  the  records  of 
import  into  the  United  States  will  show  a  very  great  decrease 
in  the  average  amount  imported  since  the  Jones-Miller  Act 
was  passed.  In  1922,  2,161,488  ounces  of  raw  opium  and 
in  addition  a  considerable  quantity  of  morphine  and  codein 
tame  in.  In  1923  the  crude  opium  import  had  been  cut 
down  to  1,589,662  ounces,  and  there  was  no  import  of  salts 
of  opium.  This  figure  compares  with  an  average  for  the 
period  1910-1919  of  366,054  pounds.  The  exports  for  1923 
also  show  a  striking  decrease  over  1922  and  preceding  years, 
being  roughly  only  about  a  third  of  the  export  for  1922 

ruid   1921. 

Undoubtedly  a  considerable  amount  of  the  drugs  manu- 
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factured  in  the  United  States  slips  through  the  meshes  of 
the  law  and  is  used  by  addicts,  but  since  the  domestic  market 
is  so  profitable  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  of  it  leaves 
the  country.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  the  administration  of 
the  act  rather  than  the  act  itself  which  is  at  fault.  A  move- 
ment which  has  been  in  evidence  to  increase  the  number  of 
inspectors  deserves  the  attention  of  these  interested  in  reduc- 
ing the  supply  of  narcotics  available  for  improper  uses. 

Nor  is  it  enough,  even  for  the  protection  of  its  own  people, 
that  the  United  States  should  have  enacted  legislation  to 
carry  out  its  duties  under  the  Convention;  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  active  and  continual  cooperation  with  other 
nations.  The  Hague  Convention  is  not  the  last  word  in 
international  drug  regulation  and  the  United  States  has  been 
foremost  in  saying  so. 

Mr.  Gavit  in  his  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  and  in 
the  book  he  has  been  engaged  upon  is  performing  a  genuine 
public  service  in  making  evident  the  need  for  further  steps 
and  in  helping  to  arouse  the  American  public  to  recognize 
that  no  one  nation  can  stand  alone  and  protect  its  own 
people  against  this  scourge.  The  national  links  which  will 
ultimately  shackle  the  drug  evil  are  as  strong  as  the  inter- 
national chain. 


machine,  organization  or  method  for  assimilating 
individual  immigrants  will  work.  You  cannot 
lump  them  as  'immigrants'  and  deal  with  each  individual 
in  the  same  way  whether  he  comes  from  north,  south,  east 
or  west  Europe.  You  cannot  deal  with  the  new  immigrant 
and  the  old,  the  first  generation  and  the  second,  in  the  same 
way.  In  order  really  to  influence  large  numbers  of  these 
people  you  must  deal  with  existing  groups,  understand  their 
needs  and  aspirations  and  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  leaders." 

Such  is  the  statement  of  policy  of  the  newly  established 
International  Community  Center  in  New  York,  which  is 
making  the  interesting  experiment  of  going  it  alone  as  a 
center  of  more  or  less  self-supporting  services  to  foreign-born 
men.  The  idea  of  dealing  with  groups — the  groups  which 
naturally  and  spontaneously  arise  in  foreign-born  communi- 
ties— is  of  course  one  which  has  been  strongly  stressed  by 
students  of  Americanization,  particularly  John  Daniels  and 
his  colleagues  who  contributed  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
studies  directed  some  years  ago  by  Allen  T.  Burns.  It  was 
the  idea  on  which  Thomas  L.  Cotton  based  his  useful  work 
as  secretary  for  the  foreign-born  at  the  Twenty-third  Street 
branch  of  the  New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.  For  one  reason  or 
another  the  idea  did  not  take  firm  root  in  that  particular 
institutional  environment,  and  Mr.  Cotton,  with  the  advice 
and  support  of  an  American  and  foreign-speaking  commit- 
tees, organized  an  independent  agency  during  the  spring 
and  got  it  under  way  during  the  past  summer. 

Two  "nationality  committees" — one  of  Armenians  and 
one  of  Russians,  are  now  functioning.  Each  employs  its 
own  nationality  secretary,  and  each  is  represented  on  the 
general  committee  which  directs  the  enterprise.  A  Spanish- 
speaking  volunteer  secretary  is  now  laying  the  foundations 
for  a  similar  organization  among  Spanish-speaking  New 


Yorkers.  The  Center  leases  and  operates  a  modest  four- 
story  building  which  serves  not  only  as  an  office  to  which 
individuals  can  bring  all  their  personal  difficulties — which 
are  handled  so  far  as  possible  by  reference  to  specialized 
agencies — but  as  a  meeting-place  for  foreign-speaking  groups 
of  whatever  legitimate  purpose.  The  building  is  to  serve 
as  "a  laboratory  for  sympathetic  experimenting  on  the  prob- 
lems of  adjustment,  cooperation  and  contribution  of  foreign- 
born  men  to  American  life." 


~^HOSE  coming  to  the  Center  for  service  are  expected 
A  to  pay  in  fees  or  assist  by  giving  of  their  time  in  service 
to  others.  "The  response  to  this  method  has  been  most 
encouraging,"  comments  Mr.  Cotton.  "Their  very  deter- 
mination to  retain  their  self-respect  and  independence,  as 
well  as  their  fear  of  becoming  involved  in  our  immigration 
laws,  has  thrown  foreign-born  men  in  all  too  many  instances 
back  into  the  clutches  of  the  unscrupulous.  Once  the 
foreigner  learns  of  a  place  where  he  can  pay  his  way  and 
receive  honest  service  we  have  found  that  he  not  only  returns 
again  and  again  but  becomes  an  enthusiastic  supporter.  The 
record  of  twelve  thousand  interviews  in  a  year  is  indicative." 
The  nationality  secretary  studies  to  meet  the  needs  of  his 
own  group,  in  ways  like  these: 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  the  immigrant,  there  is  frequently 
need  of  counsel  with  relatives  here.  There  may  be  need  of 
affidavits,  bonds  and  letters  to  American  consuls.  When  he 
arrives,  he  needs  a  decent  place  to  live  at  a  very  modest  price. 
Our  nationality  secretaries,  knowing  their  local  quarters,  have 
excellent  opportunities  to  place  young  men  in  such  accom- 
modations. The  immigrant  must  secure  work  quickly.  If 
he  cannot  speak  English  he  must  apply  in  his  own  language^' 
One  of  the  great  services  of  our  secretaries  is  interviewing 
such  men  and  fitting  them  into  jobs  they  can  swing  during  their 
few  months  in  America.  By  following  them  up  we  eliminate 
much  waste  effort  and  ultimately  place  them  in  positions  where 
education  and  earning  go  on  together. 

The  next  immediate  need  is  English,  and  we  provide  classes 
- — beginning,  intermediate  and  advanced.  We  frequently  dis- 
cover men  of  exceptional  talent  and  show  them  how  they 
may  become  self-supporting  or  secure  scholarships  in  Ameri- 
can colleges. 

Many  difficulties  arise  before  the  immigrant  can  get  into  any 
community  life  in  the  United  States,  due  to  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  our  language  and  institutions.  If  he  were  in  his  own 
country  he  would  know  how  to  handle  these  difficulites,  but 
here  in  strange  surroundings  he  must  turn  to  someone  for 
honest  advice.  Some  of  these  problems  have  to  do  with  his 
legal  status,  citizenship,  insurance  and  deportation  in  case  he 
becomes  a  public  charge  before  securing  citizenship.  There 
are  also  questions  of  family  adjustment,  health  and  accident. 

The  young  immigrant  man  has  little  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion, sociability  or  physical  development  here.  Here  he  turns 
to  his  own  groups,  but  the  program  of  these  educational,  recrea- 
tional or  athletic  organizations  is  most  inadequate.  Their 
situation  is  so  complex  that  they  can  rarely  realize  their  own 
ideals,  and  in  the  best  of  them  there  is  no  relationship  with 
American  organ!'  ations  of  the  same  sort.  The  nationality 
secretaries  try  to  help  these  organizations  in  their  own  pro- 
grams and  invite  them  to  participate  in  our  work.  Sometimes 
we  succeed  in  interesting  entire  groups  by  offering  them  the 
facilities  of  our  buildings. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  our  secretaries  is  to  help  in 
bridging  the  gap  betwen  the  first  and  second  generations  by 
bringing  the  father  into  touch  with  American  organizations  so 
that  he  may  learn  to  understand  his  son's  apparent  idiosyn- 
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crasies.  Another  way  this  gap  may  be  bridged  is  for  the 
father  to  take  definite  responsibilities  in  our  organization,  serv- 
ing on  committees  and  showing  the  son  that  Americans  do 
appreciate  what  the  older  generation  has  to  offer. 

While  similar  services  have  been  rendered  by  other  or- 
ganizations— usually,  it  is  true,  as  a  by-product  of  a  much 
broader  institutional  program — the  emphasis  laid  upon  group 
contacts  and  the  effort  to  put  the  enterprise  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis,  without  benefit  of  religious  or  propaganda  ap- 
peal, makes  the  adventure  worth  watching. 


To  be  sure,  as  has  been  stated,  the  county  has,  at  present, 
but  seventeen  recognized  "paupers."  But — the  future  is  a 
long  time.  It  has  hopes. 


ADDED  point  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  smallpox  as 
a  current  menace,  which  Professor  Force  offers  on 
page  91,  by  statistics  recently  published  by  the  League  of 
Nations  which  showed  that  the  United  States  leads  the 
world  in  the  reported  number  of  cases  of  smallpox.  As 
against  24,067  cases  in  all  of  Russia,  for  example,  we 
can  offer  the  infamous  count  of  55,538  for  1924.  Nearly 
10,000  of  these  cases  occurred  in  California;  while 
the  counts  from  Ohio  and  Michigan  were  around  the  5,000 
mark,  and  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  North  Carolina  each 
reported  more  than  3,000  cases.  It  is  no  accident  that  this 
totally  preventable  wastage  of  life  and  health  coincides  with 
the  storm  centers  of  the  anti-vaccinationists.  Even  when 
due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  probably  more  accurate 
reporting  of  disease  in  this  country,  there  still  is  a  depressing 
contrast  between  showing  in  our  land  of  vaunted  health 
and  education  and  that  of  many  of  the  countries  whose 
achievements  in  those  respects  we  are  inclined  to  decry. 


MONROE  COUNTY,  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
Stroudsburg  is  the  county  seat,  has  achieved  a  record 
for  belated  up-to-date-ness  which  other  counties  will  have 
to  work  hard  to  beat. 

A  few  dry  figures  will  make  the  later  facts  all  the  more 
rare  and  juicy.  Monroe  county  has  a  total  area  of  623 
square  miles,  or  something  more  than  398,000  acres.  Much 
of  this  land  is  mountainous  and  not  well  suited  to  agricul- 
ture; but  the  value  in  the  market  is  not,  thereby,  decreased, 
for  within  recent  decades  these  mountain  areas  have  been 
much  in  demand  for  summer  resort  purposes. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1920  was  24,295,  of 
whom  23,092,  or  95  per  cent,  were  native  born  whites. 
Of  this  total,  some  17  (according  to  current  unofficial  fig- 
ures) are  locally  classed  as  "paupers"  and  have  been  cared 
for  by  the  county  at  public  expense. 

Until  this  summer,  these  "paupers"  have  been  cared  for 
by  contracting  them  out  to  families.  But  within  the  last 
two  months  all  this  has  been  changed.  The  county  has 
just  dedicated  its  new  $260,000  "poor  farm."  A  new  build- 
ing, locally  reputed  to  have  cost  well  up  to  $200,000  is 
now  the  pride  of  the  county.  This  building  is  finished  in 
the  sumptuous  style  of  the  summer  hotels  of  the  region, 
and  it  is  equipped  with  all  the  conveniences  that  make 
the  vacation  period  in  the  Poconos  so  restful.  It  has  ac- 
commodations for  one  hundred  and  fifty  inmates. 


EXPOSING  farmers,  labor  unionists  and  college  stu- 
dents to  each  other,  and  all  to  international  scholar- 
ship, has  been  the  interesting  function  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Farmer-Labor  Summer  School,  which  held  its  third  an- 
nual eight-day  session  in  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado,  this  sum- 
mer. The  farmers  began  by  accusing  labor  of  responsibility 
for  the  high  cost  of  living  on  account  of  the  wage  level.  They 
were  instantly  given  an  informal  course  of  instruction  on 
the  trend  of  rents,  the  shortage  of  housing,  the  conditions 
of  equipment,  and  the  like.  The  farmers,  in  their  turn, 
were  accused  of  profiteering  in  foodstuffs,  but  when  the 
group  got  through  figuring  the  farmer's  actual  wages  after 
deducting  overhead  costs,  the  labor  group  stood  unanimously 
ready  to  admit  the  farmer  into  the  fraternity  of  the  workers. 
They  began  slowly  to  see  that  both  groups  were  in  the  grip 
of  economic  forces  and  agreed  that  in  the  cooperative  field 
they  must  work  together. 

Not  all  the  contacts  were  friendly,  however.  The  labor 
group  followed  the  farmers'  appeal  for  aid  in  the  matter  of 
taxation  with  an  appeal  for  the  farmers'  support  of  the  child 
labor  amendment.  In  this  they  were  not  entirely  successful. 

Among  the  114  students  enrolled  for  this  summer's  session, 
besides  these  basic  groups  there  were  a  preacher,  a  mining 
engineer,  a  professor  of  engineering,  a  teacher,  two  news- 
paper reporters,  and  the  mayor  and  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  town  where  the  assembly  was  held.  The  community 
looked  on  the  school  as  a  sort  of  chautauqua  and  two  to 
three  hundred  visitors  came  to  listen  in  the  evenings.  Leaders 
like  A.  P.  R.  Drucker  of  Colorado  College — an  illiterate 
sweatshop  worker  at  twenty-five;  Albert  Dakan,  a  lawyer 
who  has  fought  many  of  the  farmer's  battles ;  Illtyd  David, 
a  Welshman  from  Cambridge  and  Dublin  who  lectured  on 
European  social  and  industrial  conditions ;  S.  A.  Lough, 
psychologist,  formerly  president  of  Baker  University,  Kansas ; 
Florence  Kelley  and  others  gave  distinction  to  the  courses  of 
study.  But  discussion  was  much  in  order,  and  no  speaker 
was  permitted  to  use  more  than  half  of  a  class  period.  Eco- 
nomics, economic  history  and  the  cooperative  movement  head- 
ed the  curriculum,  with  English,  industrial  and  agricultural 
legislation,  public  speaking,  agricultural  economics,  and  a 
composite  discussion  group  for  the  consideration  of  organiza- 
tion problems  to  round  it  out. 

The  experiment  owes  its  success  in  the  main  to  the  vitality 
of  educational  activities  among  both  labor  and  farm  groups 
during  the  winter.  Colorado  Springs  has  a  night  school, 
meeting  for  twenty  weeks,  which  enrolls  over  two  hundred. 
A  school  with  nearly  a  hundred  students  was  opened  last 
year  in  Pueblo.  In  Greeley  classes  taught  by  members  of 
the  normal  school  faculty  attracted  both  farmers  and  wage- 
workers.  In  Wyoming  classes  are  being  held  in  mining 
centers  and  in  some  of  the  larger  cities.  The  summer  school 
owes  its  origin  directly  to  the  Denver  Labor  College,  itself 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Denver  Open  Forum,  which  in  turn 
grew  out  of  the  vigorous  social  program  of  Grace  Community 
Church.  Its  pastor,  G.  S.  Lackland,  has  built  in  seven  years 
a  notable  center  of  civic  intelligence. 
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Race  and  the  Job 


1 


HERE  is  a  good  deal  of  justification  for  the 
statement  frequently  heard  that  America  knows 
no  classes.  In  the  sense  of  a  rigid  demarcation 
that  acts  as  a  barrier  between  manual  and  mental 
workers  or  capitalists  and  wage-earners,  a  class  division  does 
not  exist  among  native  American  whites.  Where  we  do  see 
a  distinction  that  has  hardened  into  the  consciousness  of  class, 
it  is  almost  always  associated  with  national  or  racial  differ- 
ences. Occasionally  a  visitor  to  one  of  our  industrial  cities 
in  the  East  inquires  whether  all  the  work  is  done  by  foreign- 
ers; and  I  have  come  across  visitors  to  the  South  who  ex- 
aggerated their  impressions  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  "no 
southern  white  ever  works  at  all." 

More  common,  throughout  the  country,  are  lines  invisible 
so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out  on  what  ethnological  prin- 
ciples, if  any,  the  workers  are  recruited  into  or  barred  from 
different  employments — even  though  it  may  not  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  discriminations  on 
such  grounds.  Now  and  again  there  is  a  disturbance  of 
normal  conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  a  strike  when  the  line 
of  eligibility  to  jobs  may  shift  one  way  or  the  other,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  sudden  large  increase  in  the  size  of  a  group 
which  attracts  notice  to  it.  In  such  events  we  often  learn 
for  the  first  time  of  preferences  or  discriminations  that  may 
have  existed  for  years,  and  of  a  strange  mixture  of  experi- 
ences and  prejudices  behind  them. 

It  is  nearly  always  some  adverse  circumstance  with  its 
concomitant  outburst  of  temper — the  introduction  of  black- 
legs, the  appearance  on  the  streets  of  numbers  of  people  who 
look  different  or  speak  a  different  language,  a  new  competi- 
tion for  homes  already  scarce,  a  disregard  of  long-established 
customs  and  habits  of  behavior — that  makes  the  community 
first  aware  of  a  problem  in  group  relationships.  Slumbering 
prejudices  are  fanned  into  flame  when  suddenly  a  group  of 
"foreigners"  threatens  a  wage  standard,  or  when  a  "ship- 
ment" of  southern  Negroes  arrives  at  the  order  of  an  indus- 
trial concern  and  is  seen  as  the  forerunner  of  a  whole 
avalanche  of  cheap  labor  and  socially  undesirable  neighbors. 
But  the  larger  cause  of  friction  between  different  national 
and  racial  groups,  where  it  exists,  does  not  usually  lie  in 
such  dramatic  happenings  that  focus  attention,  but  rather 
in  conditions  which  may  be  observed  all  the  time.  Prac- 
tically every  worker,  in  and  around  his  job,  and  every  em- 
ployer in  the  daily  routine  of  management,  absorbs  impres- 
sions and  rationalizes  experiences  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
a  pattern  of  attitudes ;  and  if  differences  in  language,  un- 
pleasant smells,  habits,  or  opinions  enter  into  these  impres- 
sions and  experiences,  a  philosophy  of  race  is  evolved  which 
may  either  find  expression  in  formal  statements  of  policy 
or  remain,  less  conscious,  a  determining  influence  upon 
practices. 

From  the  contrast  of  these  attitudes — not  only  as  between 


employers  and  workers  but  also  as  between  different  types 
of  workers — new  conflicts  develop,  and  the  divergence  of 
view-point  itself  may  give  rise  to  new  policies  of  industrial 
management  or  of  labor  organization.  Again,  racial  or 
cultural  attitudes  cut  across  economic  interests,  and  not  infre- 
quently we  may  see  the  members  of  a  given  group  depart 
widely  from  the  generally  accepted  traditions.  For  example, 
the  most  tolerant  and  liberal  policy  of  an  industrial  concern 
not  infrequently  is  contradicted  by  the  actions  of  plant  super- 
intendents or  foremen  whose  personal  preferences  rather  than 
the  deliberate  intentions  of  the  firm  rule  the  actual  practice 
in  this  matter  of  .race  distinction.  The  same  is  true,  of 
course,  also  of  organized  labor.  The  instructions  of  Inter- 
nationals and  declarations  of  brotherly  love  passed  at  A.F. 
of  L.  conventions  may  be,  and  often  are,  totally  disregarded 
in  local  situations.  In  short,  the  prevailing  temper  of  the 
community  rather  than  the  reasoned  interest  of  either  capi- 
tal or  labor  often  govern  the  behavior  of  both  toward  the 
potential  wage-earner  of  dark  skin  or  foreign  speech.  Let 
me  give  an  example  of  each: 

In  one  department  of  a  middle  western  plant,  white  and 
colored  girls  are  employed  side  by  side.  There  are  eighteen 
white  girls  and  nine  colored  ones.  Some  time  ago,  when  trade 
was  brisk,  there  were  twenty  colored  girls.  When  the  rush 
season  was  over,  some  of  the  colored  girls  were  discharged 
and  others,  including  the  colored  supervisor  of  the  department, 
were  transferred.  Asked  why  only  colored  girls  were  elimin- 
ated from  the  shop  while  all  the  white  ones  remained,  it  was 
explained  that  the  firm  desired  to  maintain  a  due  proportion 
of  white  workers  as  a  concession  to  the  prejudices  of  some  of 
the  customers. 

A  report  from  a  city  in  Ohio  states  that  the  growth  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  is  dividing  the  workers.  Segregation  has  been 
applied  to  processes  upon  which  previously  native  American 
and  foreign-born  workers  of  several  nationalities  had  been 
jointly  engaged,  with  the  result  that  organization,  especially 
of  the  unskilled  workers,  has  been  practically  wiped  out.  In 
illustration  of  this  condition  a  worker  employed  in  one  of 
these  plants  writes:  "The  foreman  came  and  placed  me  at 
another  job  that  was  identical  with  the  one  at  which  I  had  been 
working.  He  made  no  explanation  other  than  to  say  that  he 
thought  I  would  like  this  work  better.  After  working  for  a 
while,  my  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me  and  I  inquired  why 
I  had  been  moved.  The  supervisor  replied,  'We  are  going 
to  keep  the  white  men  on  this  side  of  the  shop  and  the  Hunkies 
on  the  other'." 

To  understand  all  these  conflicting  programs  and  prac- 
tices, with  the  larger  economic  and  cultural  spheresof  interest 
back  of  them,  is  a  task  upon  which  as  yet  very  little  work 
has  been  done.  It  requires  not  so  much  large  generalizations 
or  a  consensus  of  a  kind  that  might  be  obtained  over  a  wide 
area  by  means  of  questionnaires  as  an  intimate  view  of 
specific  situations,  with  all  the  pertinent  facts  as  regards 
conditions  and  motivations,  such  as  only  local  studies  and 
self-analyses  on  the  part  of  industrial  plants  or  communities 
can  produce.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  letter  from 
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From  a  city  of  mixed  industries: 


interested  in  lying  out  in  the  sun  than  in 
doing  their  day's  work,"  was  the  opinion  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  workers  expressed  by  employ- 
ment managers.  One  of  them  said  that  if  these  nation- 
alities were  mentioned  at  a  meeting  of  managers,  the 
remark  was  "sure  to  get  a  laugh  from  the  crowd." 
Nevertheless,  investigation  among  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  themselves  and  among  community  workers 
revealed  that  they  had  no  special  difficulty  in  securing 
employment  and,  in  fact,  were  making  progress  in  enter- 
ing employments  previously  closed  to  them.  It  appeared 
that  the  derisive  attitude  of  certain  employment  man- 
agers was  largely  a  survival  from  earlier  days  when  these 
groups  had  had  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  to  the 
industrial  life. 


a  western  trade  unionist  which  is  probably  typical  of  similar 
conditions  in  many  places: 

Some  years  ago  [writes  a  molder]  I  was  working  at  my 
trade  at  a  fairly  large  foundry  in  a  city  of  Nebraska.  The 
molders,  like  other  crafts,  have  through  long  years  of  experi- 
ence built  up  an  apprenticeship  system  which  works  to  the 
great  advantage  of  those  who  undertake  to  learn  a  trade  and 
want  to  be  real  mechanics.  So,  in  this  shop  with  quite  a 
number  of  molders  there  were  a  number  of  apprentices,  most 
of  them  Italians. 

Now,  I  for  one  hold  no  ill-will  or  malice  toward  anyone 
because  of  his  creed,  color,  or  nationality;  and  it  so  happened 
that  the  majority  of  molders  in  this  shop  were  of  the  same 
frame  of  mind.  Therefore,  the  Italian  apprentices  were  at 
all  times  treated  as  brothers,  and  when  they  had  finished  their 
time  were  admitted  to  the  union. 

In  negotiation  with  the  firm  for  an  increase  in  wages,  the 
molders  were  compelled  to  strike.  After  being  out  a  week — 
it  being  the  custom  to  call  the  apprentices  out  later — thi 
molders  called  upon  the  apprentices  to  lay  down  their  tools. 
They  refused. 

Here  the  members  of  a  craft  had  for  years  been  training 
these  men  of  a  foreign  nationality,  as  was  their  duty;  these 
had  been  serving  terms  varying  from  six  months  to  almost 
four  years  when  the  strike  was  called,  yet  refused  to  identify 
themselves  with  their  fellow-workers  and  acted  as  a  closed 
national  group.  Thus  quite  an  ill-feeling  grew  up,  and  when 
about  a  year  later  I  left  the  city,  there  had  developed  a 
positive  case  of  prejudice  against  Italians. 

At  once  a  number  of  questions  arise  which  lead  from  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  friction — the  difference  in  the 


From  a  steel  town: 

FOREIGNERS  will  work  on  the  job  with  Negroes; 
Americans  won't.  But  the  foreigners  in  general  do 
not  like  to  live  in  the  same  neighborhoods  with  Negroes. 
.  .  .  The  attitude  toward  the  Negro  in  the  mill  is  re- 
flected in  the  town,  though  it  takes  on  a  more  serious 
emphasis.  There  is  discrimination  by  city  officials  and 
in  construction  work.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
says:  "Of  course,  there  never  could  be  a  Negro  teacher 
here."  And,  the  stand  having  once  been  taken  in  the 
town,  the  prejudice  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  over- 
come than  in  the  mill  which  started  it  and  which,  should 
the  occasion  arise,  will  unquestionably  give  added  oppor- 
tunities to  Negroes  whether  white  workers  like  it  or  not. 


understanding  of  native  and  Italian  workers  of  the  implica- 
tions of  their  loyalty  to  the  union  and  to  the  employer — into 
underlying  conditions  during  normal  times: 

Had  the  Italian  workers  really  been  treated  as  "brothers" 
by  their  native  fellow-workers,  or  was  there  always  a  sense 
of  difference  in  the  attitude  toward  them? 

Had  the  Italians  become  insufficiently  adjusted  to  American 
industrial  conditions  to  understand  the  seriousness  of  their 
obligation  toward  their  fellow-workers? 

Had  the  employers,  perhaps,  gone  out  of  their  way  to  win 
the  loyalty  of  the  foreign-born  workers  in  order  to  use  them 
later  as  a  weapon  in  combats  with  organized  labor? 

Was  the  occurrence  really  the  cause  of  ill-feeling  against 
the  Italians  in  the  community,  or  was  it  merely  a  rationalized 
explanation  for  a  feeling  that  had  arisen  independently  of  this 
occasion  ? 

Is  it  in  the  interests  of  employers  that  such  a  feeling  should 
exist  in  the  community? 

What  can  the  union  do  to  prevent  the  spread  of  anti- 
foreign  prejudices  and  ensure  the  loyalty  of  foreign-born 
workers  to  the  union  in  the  future? 

Obviously,  to  answer  such  questions  as  these  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  local  situation  is  required,  and  not  merely 
generalities  either  in  the  shape  of  pious  sentiments  or  of 
statements  which,  though  true  on  the  whole,  may  not  be 
true  of  this  locality.  On  the  contrary,  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  a  specific  experience  of  this  kind  and,  better  still,  a 
critical  survey  of  the  general  situation  from  which  it  arises 
and  an  appraisal  of  measures  taken  to  deal  with  it  will  be 
of  benefit  to  everyone  who  has  to  face  similar  occurrences  and 
conditions.  Readers  of  The  Survey  need  not  be  convinced 
of  the  value,  in  the  social-educational  process,  of  both  local 


From  a  textile  center: 

THE  foremen  have  different  degrees  of  power  in 
the  mills.  In  some  they  definitely  determine  the 
employment  policy;  in  others  they  carry  out  a  rigid  plant 
policy.  Native  American  foremen,  as  a  rule,  are  willing 
to  employ  all  groups:  Scottish  foremen  are  clannish  and 
give  preference  to  Scots;  Hollanders  have  a  majority 
of  Dutch  wherever  they  can  because  of  their  religious 
and  community  attitude;  Italians  employ  largely  Italians 
because  they  can  understand  their  orders;  Jewish  fore- 
men will  hire  workers  of  any  nationality.  ...  In  prac- 
tically every  case,  the  debarment  of  Negroes  from  mill 
employment  is  taken  for  granted. 


studies  and  object  lessons  in  experimental  action.  For  this 
reason,  the  Commission  on  Race  Relations  of  The  Inquiry, 
which  is  now  promoting  study  along  these  lines,  hopes  that 
many  individuals  and  groups,  throughout  the  country,  will 
cooperate  in  that  venture  by  undertaking  a  local  project  of 
inquiry — without  waiting  for  a  special  occasion  of  industrial 
strife. 

Several  such  projects  are,  in  fact,  under  way.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  group  of  students,  working  during  the  summer 
months  at  a  famous  plant,  have  made  themselves  responsible 
for  a  cooperative  study  of  the  racial  policies  of  that  plant  as 
they  work  out  in  practice.  A  municipal  university  has  appro- 
priated a  small  sum  to  enable  a  teacher  of  sociology,  with  the 
aid  of  students  and  of  a  committee  of  social  workers,  to  make 
such  a  study  of  a  group  of  industries  in  the  community — a 
study  with  which  since  some  of  the  most  important  employers 
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as  well  as  labor  leaders  have  associated  themselves.  In  a 
small  city  specializing  in  one  industry,  our  commission  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  an  industrial  investigator 
was  working  in  one  of  the  mills  to  gain  first-hand  experience 
and  secured  an  intimate  picture  of  the  attitudes  toward  each 
other  of  the  workers  of  different  races  and  nationalities,  as 
well  as  an  account  of  the  various  policies  followed  by  the 
employers.  In  a  community  of  mixed  industries  the  interest 
in  the  project  proved  so  great  that  within  a  very  few  weeks 
a  competent  investigator  was  able  to  unravel  some  of  the  most 
perplexing  racial  attitudes  in  the  local  industries  and  their 
causes.  In  a  steel  town,  a  former  industrial  editor  of  The 
Survey,  with  the  cooperation  of  everybody  from  the  head 
office  in  Pittsburgh  down  to  the  last  straw  boss,  secured  the 
first  clear  picture  of  the  total  impact  of  the  newer  race 
policies.  Several  individual  plants  are  under  investigation  by, 
or  with  the  cooperative  participation  of,  the  firms  themselves 
lo  get  at  the  psychology  of  the  workers  and  at  the  effective- 


From  a  large  northern  industrial  city: 

NATIVE  Americans,  who  make  up  only  a  little  over 
four-tenths  of  the  employes  of  the  plants  studied, 
provide  over  five-sixths  of  all  the  office  workers  and 
very  nearly  six-sevenths  of  all  the  foremen.  The  Poles, 
who  make  up  three-tenths  of  all  the  workers  in  these 
plants,  furnish  only  eight  of  the  647  office  workers  and 
about  one  in  eighteen  of  all  the  foremen.  The  Italians 
show  a  similar  tendency.  The  Negroes  provide  about 
one-fifteenth  of  the  employes  of  these  plants  but  do  not 
furnish  a  single  foreman  or  office  worker. 


ness  of  the  management  policies  in  this  matter  of  racial  atti- 
tudes. 

In  so  far  as  the  commission  has  itself  taken  a  hand  in  these 
studies,  it  has  done  so  hesitatingly  and  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  priming  the  pump.  The  real  job  can  only  be  done 
by  interested  groups,  mainly  for  their  own  reasons  and  pur- 
poses and  only  incidentally  as  contributions  to  a  national  fund 
of  information.  The  small  samples  from  reports  on  these 
two  pages  will  give  a  glimmer  of  the  significant  and,  in  some 
cases,  rather  startling  information  that  is  gradually  flowing 
from  such  local  inquiries.  Every  one  of  the  reports  re- 
ceived so  far — and  other  evidence  already  available  in  pub- 
lished form — suggests  that  there  is  here  a  fund  of  human 
experience  that  has  not  got  of  itself  into  the  consciousness 
of  the  community. 

Obviously,  these  little  shreds  from  the  notebooks  of  in- 
vestigators give  no  adequate  picture  of  the  variety  of  that 
experience  or  of  the  different  ways  in  which  similar  atti- 
tudes, whether  formulated  in  programs  or  filtered  into 
habitual  behavior,  work  out  according  to  the  variety  of 
psychological  backgrounds.  Occasionally  there  are  bits  of 
humor,  as  when  an  official  of  a  ministers'  association,  after 
vociferously  deploring  the  race  prejudices  of  certain  local 
trade  unions,  had  to  admit  that  his  own  union  did  not 
include  the  local  Negro  ministers. 

What  is  most  needed  today  is  a  more  realistic  knowl- 
edge of  the  psychology  of  the  workers  themselves.  Often 
employers  discriminate  against  certain  groups  in  the  belief 
that  a  majority  of  their  employes  demand  such  tactics,  that 


From  a  plant  employing   colored  women, 
recently  come  from  the  South: 

THE  colored  women  rarely  express  real  dissatisfac- 
tion. They  speak  of  the  prejudices  against  them, 
their  low  wages  and  the  needs  of  their  families,  the  hard- 
ness of  their  lot — but  they  show  no  rebellion.  When  I 
asked  if  she  would  not  prefer  to  work  in  a  different 
department  where  piece  rates  are  higher,  one  woman 
replied,  "In  God's  good  time."  Another  woman,  com- 
menting on  the  fact  that  they  had  only  had  three  days' 
work  the  previous  week,  remarked:  "It  doesn't  seem 
fair — but  the  Good  Man  knows  best."  The  women  were 
quick  to  rebuke  criticism,  and  one  quoted  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm.  It  seemed  wrong  to  them  to  be  "judging." 
They  were  confident  they  would  receive  their  reward. 


doing  otherwise  would  lead  to  trouble ;  and  all  too  often 
these  impressions  of  the  office  as  to  the  feeling  in  the  shops 
are  totally  erroneous.  I  am  reminded  of  a  case,  during 
the  labor  shortage  of  the  war,  when  some  hundreds  of 
Negroes  were  brought  into  a  plant:  The  management  hur- 
riedly built  screens  across  the  dining  hall  so  that  white 
workers  would  not  have  to  sit  down  with  the  colored  ones. 
On  the  second  or  third  day,  these  screens  were  completely 
broken  down  because  the  white  workers  were  far  more 
concerned  in  a  rapid  service  than  in  asserting  their  racial 
superiority. 

But  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  prevailing  race  attitudes 
among  industrial  workers  implies  a  knowledge  of  them  also 
as  citizens  and  neighbors,  as  parents  and  churchmen,  as 
members  of  their  own  national  group  and  as  individuals 
with  different  tastes  and  ideas — which,  again,  are  constantly 
being  modified  by  new  impressions  and  experiences.  In 
short,  arising  out  of  a  general  concern  with  the  fundamentals 
of  American  race  attitudes  as  a  piece  of  specialization  within 
a  more  limited  field,  this  study  inevitably  leads  us  back 
again  into  the  need  for  a  better  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject of  race  attitudes  and  race  conflict  as  a  whole.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  project  that  should  appeal  not  only  to  those 
with  direct  interests  in  industrial  management  but  also  the 
much  larger  number  of  people  who  are  looking  for  a  way 
out  of  what  looms  up  more  and  more  as,  perhaps,  the 
largest  of  American  domestic  problems. 

BRUNO  LASKER 


From  an  automobile  plant'. 

A  FOREIGNER  of  dark  skin  had  been  stationed  in 
the  yard  to  keep  men  from  riding  on  the  end  of 
the  switch  train.  A  "white"  man,  called  by  him  to  task 
for  such  a  violation,  turned  in  his  badge,  saying  he  would 
not  take  orders  from  a  Negro.  The  superintendent  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  him  that  any  man  placed  by  the 
company  in  authority  must  be  respected.  Soon  after,  the 
foreigner  came  into  the  office  and  wished  to  quit,  because 
"Americans  would  not  take  orders"  from  him.  Here 
were  two  men  ready  to  throw  up  their  jobs  because  of 
mistaken  generalizations! 
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Making  the  Social  Sciences  Sociable 


WHEN  an  educator  develops  a  sense  of  humor, 
he  is  apt  to  lose  caste  among  his  fellow  work- 
ers.    That  is  probably  because   education   is 
regarded     as     very    serious     business,     being 
heavily   freighted   with    responsibility   as   the   thing   that    is 
going  to  save  the  world. 

But  in  spite  of  the  curse  which  is  upon  him  because  he 
learned  to  laugh,  there  are  many  people  who  find  comfort 
in  the  formula  of  Stephen  Leacock  for  founding  a  university. 
"If  I  were  founding  a  university — and  I  say  it  with  all  the 
seriousness  of  which  I  am  capable,"  he  writes,  "I  would 
found  first  a  smoking  room;  then  when  I  had  a  little  more 
money  in  hand  I  would  found  a  dormitory;  then,  after  that, 
or  more  probably  with  it,  a  decent  reading  room  and  a 
library.  After  that,  if  I  still  had  money  over  which  I 
couldn't  use,  I  would  hire  a  professor  and  get  some  text 
books." 

CTEPHEN  LEACOCK  would  like  the  youthful  Robert 
*^  Brookings  Graduate  School  of  Economics  and  Govern- 
ment in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  would  even  excuse  the 
elaborateness  of  the  name  in  his  joy  over  the  smoking  room 
with  its  deep-cushioned  arm-chairs  which  invite  mental  slug- 
gards to  peaceful  sleep  and  those  who  have  something  to 
say  to  stay  all  night.  He  would  find  in  the  rooms  of  a 
fine  old  Washington  city  home  of  the  spacious  period  in 
American  architecture  a  dormitory  to  please  the  most  exact- 
ing taste  for  comfort.  He  would  find  books — few  sets  of 
books — to  appeal  to  his  every  mood  and  fancy,  and  if  he 
looked  hard,  and  could  distinguish  them  from  the  students, 
he  would  find  some  professors. 

And,  he  would  find  an  idea.  The  idea  is  that  the  study 
of  the  social  sciences  of  economics  and  government,  to  enjoy 
more  successful  development,  must  be  more  sociable.  That 
they  should  be  scientific  has  gradually  come  to  be  accepted, 
at  least  among  workers  in  the  craft,  but  the  suggestion  of 
sociability  introduces  a  new  element.  The  possible  exploita- 
tion of  that  element  is  at  least  one  justification  of  the  Brook- 
ings  School,  a  justification  which  can  but  be  explained  in 
terms  of  the  recent  intellectual  experience  of  the  founder. 

Mr.  Brookings,  as  the  story  goes,  accepted  the  prices  of 
goods  as  he  found  them  for  many  years,  and  liked  them  so 
well  that  he  made  a  few  millions  of  dollars  in  the  manufac- 
turing business.  Then,  during  the  war,  he  tried  to  fix  a 
lot  of  prices,  as  chairman  of  President  Wilson's  price  fixing 
committee,  and  his  real  worries  were  begun.  No  longer  an 
opportunistic  member  of  a  more  or  less  self-regulating  eco- 
nomic organization,  he  found  himself  in  the  role  of  a  chief 
engineer,  charged  with  responsibility  for  regulating  the  ma- 
chinery of  prices. 

To  do  its  job  well,  the  price  fixing  committee  discovered 
that  it  would  have  to  understand  the  details  of  the  economic 
order  in  which  it  was  to  exercise  a  most  important  control, 


and  the  country  was  scoured  for  information.  There  was 
plenty  of  it.  Tons  of  books  and  pamphlets  giving  the  re- 
sults of  economic  studies  were  available,  but  in  the  mass 
there  was  one  damning  weakness.  The  studies  were  in  no 
way  correlated.  Out  of  university  library  nooks  had  come 
masterful  treatises  about  isolated  problems,  but  virtually 
none  of  the  problems  were  put  in  a  setting  to  be  of  immedi- 
ate use  to  a  committee  faced  with  an  emergency  and  not 
an  academic  society.  Many  of  the  economists  had  done 
their  work  without  reference  to  the  lawyers ;  and  most  of 
the  political  scientists  had  neglected  the  psychologist's  con- 
tribution to  an  understanding  of  their  subject.  In  their  own 
restricted  spheres  the  research  experts  had  done  competent 
work,  but  they  had  not  been  sociable.  Their  books,  when 
they  cut  across  fields  apart  from  their  own,  proceeded  on  the 
philosophy  of  "as  if"  while  Mr.  Brookings  and  his  commit- 
tee were  unfortunately  held  within  the  limits  of  "as  is." 

When  he  retired  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work  with  the 
price-fixing  committee,  which  had  been  made  doubly  difi- 
cult  by  the  lack  of  reliable  guide  posts,  Mr.  Brookings  re- 
fused to  give  a  peaceful  benediction  to  the  complex  economic 
order  which  had  first  favored  and  then  baffled  him.  He 
contended  that  some  progress  could  be  made  toward  under- 
standing it  through  cooperative  endeavor,  and  proceeded  to 
found  and  arrange  the  financing  of  the  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomics which,  with  an  annual  budget  of  approximately 
$200,000,  is  seeking  to  make  available  sound  information 
about,  and  impartial  analyses  of  a  number  of  major  eco- 
nomic problems  of  current  importance. 

But  beyond  the  relatively  simple  question  of  adding  an- 
other institute  to  the  imposing  array  of  such  establishments, 
there  was  a  more  formidable  problem.  Why  did  the  In- 
stitute seem  to  be  necessary?  One  reason  appeared  to  be 
that  the  best  fruits  of  social  science  research  were  being  lost 
because  they  were  so  generally  indigestible.  It  was  not  that 
the  social  scientists,  for  the  most  part  university  workers, 
were  not  doing  important  work — although  some  of  the  titles 
for  Ph.D.  theses  do  seem  a  bit  trivial  to  one  unacquainted 
with  the  metaphysical  aspects  of  the  science — but  when  their 
work  was  not  so  specialized  as  to  be  of  little  value  for  im- 
mediate practical  application,  it  was  generally  reported  in 
an  academic  phraseology  requiring  extensive  translation  be- 
fore being  ready  for  general  consumption. 

So  the  Institute  of  Economics — as  was  the  case  of  the 
Institute  for  Government  Research,  founded  by  Mr. 
Brookings  in  1916 — had  as  a  definite  part  of  its  task  the 
conversion  of  writings  concerned  with  social  science  into  a 
species  of  literature  which  might  be  understood,  and  on 
occasion  even  enjoyed,  by  persons  who  had  not  mastered  a 
highly  artificial  and  specialized  terminology. 

But  how  long  would  these  establishments  be  needed  to 
mediate  between  the  cloistered  social  scientists  and  an  in- 
terested but  confused  public?  No  body  politic  has  yet  been 
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known  to  run  out  of  social  problems,  so  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  an  end  in  sight  in  that  direction.  But  if  the  social 
scientists  themselves  could  be  made  a  little  less  mechanical 
and  specialized,  and  a  little  more  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  social  sciences  involve  sociability  as  well  as  science,  the 
Institutes  might  eventually  become  less  necessary.  At  any 
rate  it  seemed  a  good  idea  to  do  a  little  experimenting  in 
that  direction,  and  the  Brookings  School  is  the  result. 

IT  is  an  odd  sort  of  school.  In  the  first  place,  all  of  the 
students  are  very  comfortably  quartered  and  fairly  well 
fed.  That  is  a  novelty  for  higher  education  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1925,  when  the  customary  procedure  is  to  have 
two  students  for  every  decent  living  accommodation ;  and  it 
is  even  more  rare  for  graduate  students  who  are  supposed 
to  remain  true  to  the  medieval  tradition  of  poverty  and 
paleness. 

But  the  school  has  an  even  more  pronounced  idiosyncrasy 
which,  if  one  has  regard  for  the  academic  proprieties,  is  al- 
most indecent.  There  is  no  registrar.  The  equipment  of 
stationery  does  not  include  a  single  set  of  pink  and  blue 
cards,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  homesickness  when  the 
students  arrive  in  the  fall  may  well  be  that  they  do  not  have 
to  stand  in  line  for  several  hours  to  be  told  ultimately  that 
they  are  in  the  wrong  line. 

In  fact,  when  the  students — about  thirty-five  of  them — 
arrive,  they  are  woefully  neglected  if  standard  academic 
procedure  is  any  guide.  Instead  of  being  "oriented"  they  are 
fed,  and  then  they  are  allowed  to  discover  two  rooms  full  of 
books.  And  what  a  queer  lot  of  books  for  a  graduate  school 
of  economics  and  government !  Anatole  France  hobnobbing 
with  Bernard  Shaw  and  Ring  Lardner  poking  fun  at  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Adam  Smith  for  taking  things  so  seriously. 

Then,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  students  discover  each 
other,  and  the  academic  year  is  under  way.  Flaming  radicals 
endeavor  to  apply  the  life  giving  heat  of  their  brand  of  social 
and  economic  truth  to  what  they  discover,  to  their  dismay, 
to  be  asbestos-minded  conservatives;  young  men  and  women 
who  know  that  the  true  road  to  salvation  lies  in  the  direction 
of  a  solution  of  the  labor  problem  are  testily  advised  by 
others  that  the  coming  of  order  out  of  chaos  depends  upon 
the  psychologists. 

The  first  impression  of  the  students  is  that  they  have  been 
asked  to  join  a  club  instead  of  a  graduate  school.  The  second 
is  that  they  have  been  tricked  into  joining  a  very  inferior 
company  of  intellectual  pugilists  because  they  can  find  no 
one  to  agree  with  them.  But  there  is  no  escape. 

This  forced  exposure  to  other  points  of  view  on  economic 
and  political  problems  is  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
Brookings  School.  It  may  be  the  principal  feature.  Each 
student  comes  with  a  different  background,  a  different 
training,  a  different  set  of  interests  in  the  large  general  field 
being  covered,  a  different  set  of  convictions  and  prejudices, 
and  a  typically  youthful  conceit.  When  he  arrives  he  knows 
he  is  right  about  almost  everything.  After  he  arrives  he  has 
to  be  both  right  and  sociable,  and  unless  the  school  errs  and 
selects  a  set  of  morons,  there  are  sooner  or  later  going  to  be 
confessions  of  error,  and  that,  at  least,  is  a  part  of  education. 

In  selecting  students,  apart  from  evidences  of  respectable 
scholastic  attainment,  and  the  probability  of  a  sustained 
interest  in  the  social  sciences  as  a  device  for  improving  social 
adjustments,  an  attempt  is  made  to  weigh  personal  qualities 
and  adaptability  to  the  moulding  force  of  ideas.  While  no 


commitments  are  required  as  to  what  is  the  "true  religion" 
in  the  social  sciences,  and  the  clash  of  views — if  backed  by 
more  than  a  family  tradition — is  encouraged,  it  is  expected 
and  in  fact  rather  insistently  urged  that  a  person  be  willing 
to  shift  position  to  face  the  facts.  While  such  a  system, 
which  is  fortified  by  demanding  evidences  of  ability  to  write 
intelligibly,  is  far  from  fool-proof,  it  has  the  virtue  of  con- 
sidering prospective  students  as  human  beings,  as  well  as 
scholastic  machines. 

If  the  school  does  nothing  more  than  make  thirty  embryo 
social  scientists  live  together  for  a  year,  its  service  will 
be  important  and  distinctive,  but  there  is  more  than  that. 
There  are  some  classes,  and  they  are  peculiar  too.  Instead 
of  note  books,  ash  trays  are  distributed.  There  may  be  a 
professor  or  there  may  not,  but  there  won't  be  a  lecture. 
Walton  Hale  Hamilton,  the  academic  head  of  the  school, 
gives  a  course  which  he  calls  Labor  Problems.  Now  any 
normal  human  being  knows  that  a  course  in  labor  problems 
has  to  do  with  work,  and  wages,  and  unions,  and  strikes, 
but  Mr.  Hamilton  doesn't  seem  to  know  that.  One  dropping 
into  his  class  is  apt  to  hear  one  of  the  students  discussing 
the  boyhood  life  of  Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft, 
or  the  psychological  basis  for  the  change  in  styles. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  besides  insisting  on  knowing  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  price  levels  and  wage  levels,  insists  on  endeavor- 
ing to  ascertain  what  these  sets  of  economic  values  hold  of 
promise  for  the  creation  of  new  values  in  literature,  drama, 
art.  He  would  agree,  in  fact  insist,  that  we  must  do  our 
human  best  to  describe  all  of  the  workings  of  our  economic 
machine,  but  that  that  is  just  a  starting  point,  beyond  which 
lies  a  whole  field  of  implications  which  must  be  explored 
before  we  can  intelligently  appraise  the  system. 

Such  a  point  of  view  is  reflected  in  all  of  the  courses, 
which,  in  outline,  resemble  those  of  most  any  university 
graduate  departments  of  economics  and  political  science. 
Government,  the  study  of  which  is  in  charge  of  Walter 
Shepard,  is  treated  not  only  from  the  mechanical  viewpoint 
of  understanding  some  interesting  machinery,  but  of  trying 
to  comprehend  the  relation  of  that  machinery  to  the  people 
who  run  and  are  run  by  it.  "Cultural"  is  an  unfortunately 
snobbish  and  self-satisfied  word,  but  it  describes  as  well  as 
any  other  the  approach  to  the  problems  being  studied,  as 
opposed  to  economics  and  political  science  trade  school 
procedure. 

The  informality  which  characterizes  the  curricular 
activities  of  the  school  has  already  had  some  interesting 
consequences.  For  example,  John  A.  Hobson,  the  distin- 
guished British  economist,  was  forced  to  abandon  a  perfectly 
good  set  of  formal  lectures  and  submit  his  dignified  person 
to  catechism  by  a  group  of  young  upstarts  who  contended 
that  they  could  ultimately  come  to  know  his  lectures  from 
books,  but  that  they  would  only  have  one  rare  opportunity 
to  know  him. 

APART  from  the  regular  courses  which,  though  informal, 
still  depend  upon  the  spotlight  performance  of  a  social 
science  prima  donna,  there  are  those  organized  by  students 
who,  in  sociably  exercising  their  prejudices,  find  themselves 
disagreed  on  subjects  about  which  they  do  not  know  much 
of  anything,  and  about  which  there  is  at  hand  no  well 
organized  body  of  information.  One  of  these  enterprises 
grew  out  of  a  debate  about  the  merits  of  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  economists. 
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On  the  idea  of  advanced  social  science  education  as  a 
cooperative  venture,  instead  of  individual  absorption  from  a 
common  professorial  fount  of  wisdom,  the  Brookings  School 
is  staking  much.  This  year  it  is  adding  to  the  common  store 
of  knowledge — and  prejudice — through  the  medium  of 
students  from  a  number  of  foreign  countries.  But  the  co- 
operative movement  here,  as  in  other  fields  of  endeavor,  has 
one  weakness,  particularly  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  printing  trade.  It  tends  to  a  restriction  of  output. 
For  those  persons  who  welcome  large-scale  production  in  our 
intellectual  factories,  the  Brookings  School  is  bound  to  be 
disappointing,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  write  a  magnum  opus 
on  economics  or  politics  when  one  is  continually  forced  to 
realize  that  there  are  many  valid  approaches  to  the  same 
problem.  Administrative  steps  to  meet  this  contingency 
have  already  been  taken,  and  there  has  been  a  break  with  age 
long  tenets  of  academic  respectability.  Students  wishing  the 
Ph.  D.  are  permitted  to  write  a  certain  number  of  essays 
on  phases  of  subjects  which  they  have  a  chance  of  under- 
standing, instead  of  voluminous  theses  on  subjects  about 
which  they  can  read  extensively.  In  the  research  activity 
involved  in  such  studies  the  emphasis  is  in  the  direction  of 
sociability,  and  the  students  are  encouraged  to  investigate  by 
first-hand  contact  how  governmental  and  economic  establish- 
ments, so  many  of  which  are  represented  in  Washington, 
really  work  instead  of  consulting  reference  books  about 
them.  The  attempt  is  to  make  use  of  a  research  laboratory 
as  well  as  a  research  library. 

This  method  has  promise  of  developing  interesting  results 
eventually,  but  certainly  no  startling  ones  in  the  immediate 
future.  Much  of  the  procedure  tends  to  negative  what,  if 
one  had  stayed  by  himself  and  thought  about  it,  would  be 
a  nice  large  generalization ;  but  if  such  a  process  does 
ultimately  lead  to  some  slight  conclusions,  they  should  have 
value  for  having  been  born  of  careful  observation  and  tested 
by  cooperative  criticism.  Whether  research  involving  more 
than  the  normal  amount  of  first-hand  investigation  and  joint 
enterprise  will  have  distinctive  merit  can  be  partially  tested 
shortly  through  the  medium  of  a  quarterly  journal  to  be 
published  by  the  school. 

BUT  the  research  activity  of  the  school,  important  as  it 
is,  is  not  the  outstanding  contribution  of  the  school  to 
a  progressive  theory  of  higher  education  in  the  social 
sciences. 

The  notable  thing  the  school  is  doing  is  making  it  com- 
fortably possible  and  then  necessary  to  realize  that,  after  all, 
when  one  deals  with  economics  and  government,  one  is  deal- 
ing with  the  activities  of  human  beings,  and  that  human 
beings  are  the  queerest  things  on  this  earth.  Continued 
association  with  any  body  of  thirty  people  drives  that  fact 
home,  but  continued  association  with  thirty  graduate  students 
and  potential  professors  makes  it  an  undying  reality  which 
should  temper  and  therefore  purify  any  later  generalizations 
about  that  mysterious  body  which  is  known  as  the  human 
race,  and  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  social  sciences. 

Although  these  academic  standards  depart  from  conven- 
tion, they  yield  nothing  in  rigor  to  those  which  have  been 
hallowed  by  age  in  the  social  science  schools  of  the  country. 
In  fact,  the  demand  made  upon  a  student  that  he  be  at 
the  same  time  a  competent  research  workman  and  a  con- 
genial human  being  with  an  aesthetic  and  cultural  interest 
in  the  art  of  life  is  a  striking  educational  challenge.  The 


few   graduates    thus   far   have   been   divided   about   equally 
between  teachers  and  social  science  research  workers. 

The  Brookings  School  may  prove  a  dismal  failure.  There 
is  no  room  in  it  for  smugness.  It  is  not  the  counterpart  of 
anything  that  has  developed  a  formula  for  success.  It  may 
fail  because  graduate  students,  as  a  class,  are  such  freaks 
that  there  is  just  no  pleasant  sociability  in  them.  It  may  be, 
again,  that  the  delightful  temptations  to  sociability  at  the 
school  may  dull  the  urge  to  research.  Or  it  may  happen 
that  persons  who  represent  most  shades  of  radical,  liberal, 
and  conservative  opinion  on  social  problems  will  get  their 
intellectual  convictions  mixed  up  with  personalities,  and  find 
that  there  is  too  much  personal  jar  in  trying  to  live  together. 
That  would  be  an  awful  indictment  of  higher  education, 
but  it  might  happen,  because  no  one  knows  just  what  will 
happen.  And  the  experience  of  the  school  thus  far  has  been 
too  diverse  to  warrant  even  any  tentative  conclusions.  If 
the  optimism  which  prompted  the  generously  endowed  ex- 
periment of  the  Brookings  School  is  well  founded,  it  will 
suggest  one  way  in  which  the  study  of  the  social  sciences 
may  be  made  more  sociable,  and  consequently  more  generally 
useful.  DEXTER  M.  KEEZER 

Education  Week  Again 

A  YEAR  ago  the  federal  Bureau  of  Education  saw  red, 
•*  *•  and  with  the  help  of  the  American  Legion  promul- 
gated a  program  for  Education  Week  which  seemed  to 
leave  ideas — certainly  pacific  ideas — such  short  shrift  that 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  was  constrained  to  pro- 
test and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  to  re- 
fuse its  cooperation  (see  The  Survey,  Nov.  15,  Dec.  i, 
1924).  There  is,  by  contrast,  a  studied  urbanity  about  the 
program  for  1925,  devoting  one  day  to  the  constitution,  one 
to  the  flag,  and  one  each  to  the  teacher,  the  forests,  "pro- 
gressive" education,  the  community  and  health,  and  "God 
and  country."  The  reds  have  ceased  to  trouble,  and  the 
only  reference  either  to  war  or  peace  is  in  the  declaration, 
under  the  heading  of  patriotism,  that  "our  national  honor 
must  be  preserved  from  unjust  attack." 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  through  its  sec- 
retary, F.  G.  Stecker,  finds  the  new  program  good  "as  far 
as  it  goes,"  but  considers  that  the  opportunity  offered  by 
a  week  of  popular  consideration  of  the  schools  calls  for  a 
much  rounder  body  of  constructive  thought.  It  has  there- 
fore offered  its  own  program,  devoting  a  day  each  to  Amer- 
ican Traditions  of  Freedom,  National  Progress  in  Times 
of  Peace,  American  Institutions  Promoting  Social  Progress, 
The  Extension  of  Political  Intelligence  Among  the  People 
of  the  Nation,  Social  Justice  for  All,  Public  Heath,  and 
Moral  Development.  Innocent  as  are  these  titles,  one 
wonders  if  the  American  Legion  or  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion itself  would  subscribe  to  such  truly  disturbing  slogans 
as  "No  progressive  government  without  ideas ;  no  progressive 
ideas  without  freedom,"  or  would  interest  itself  in  "the  duty 
of  the  teachers  and  of  all  other  citizens  to  encourage  the 
discussion  of  political  and  social  questions,  subject  to  the 
guidance  of  sound  educational  principles."  "There  shall  be 
no  exploitation  in  America"  seems  at  least  as  promising  a 
slogan  for  American  consideration  between  November  16 
and  22,  as  "The  constitution  is  the  bulwark  of  democracy 
and  opportunity." 


C  0  M  MU  N  IT  I  E  S 


Planned  for  1960— and  After 

HILE  much  has  been  written  and  little  done,  niarily  as  a  suburban  residential  district  for  a  metro- 
on  this  side  the  water,  about  the  garden  politan  area  which  now  contains  perhaps  two  million 
suburb  (which  is  not,  of  course,  the  same  people.  The  zoning  done  by  restriction  therefore  re- 
thing  as  a  garden  city)  a  town-planning  pro-  serves  over  90  per  cent  of  all  lots  for  single-family  dwell- 
ject  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Los  Angeles  Metropol-  ings.  Local  business  centers  consist  of  a  few  lots  each, 
itan  District  has  been  quietly  developing  many  of  the  surrounded  by  a  small  group  of  apartment  and  house-court 
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European  garden  suburb  ideas.  Palos  Verdes,  near  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  (but  not  inisde  the  city  limits),  is  in  many 
ways  assured  of  a  better  environment — more  open  space, 
better  recreation  areas,  more  careful  control  of  architecture 
— than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  except 
to  a  limited  degree  in  such  established  districts  as  Roland 
Park,  Baltimore ;  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island ;  or  St.  Francis 


sites;  necessary  stores,  garages,  service  stations  and  the  like 
are  being  located  in  a  few  compact  blocks.  The  number 
and  kind  of  these  buildings  is  strictly  limited,  and  the  com- 
munity controls  their  architectural  design. 

All  building,  in  fact,  is  safeguarded  in  the  interest  of 
the  amenities  by  a  restriction,  governing  the  use  of  all 
property,  which  sets  up  a  permanent  art  jury  to  pass  on 
building  plans.  This  board,  legally  constituted  and  includ- 


Wood,  San  Francisco. 

In  size   and  location   the   site  is   exceptional.     A   ranch  ing  a  representative  of  the  lot  owners,  must  approve  not 

of  sixteen   thousand  acres    (twenty-five   square   miles)    was  only  proposed   buildings,   but   fences,   walls,   plantings   and 

acquired  in  1913  by  the  Frank  Vanderlip  Syndicate,  which  other  improvements  before  they  can  lawfully  be  constructed, 

thus  became  the  sixth  owner  in  succession  from  the  original  An  endowment  of  $300,000  has  been  set  up  to  finance  the 


grant  of  the  King  of  Spain.  It  lies  on  a  peninsula  of  roll- 
ing hills  which  jut  out  into  the  Pacific  toward  Catalina  and 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  boasts  more  than  twelve  miles  of 
seacoast,  bays  and  inlets. 


expenses  of  this  jury  so  that  owners  can  be  advised  with- 
out cost  to  them.  Definite  standards  of  achitecture  have 
been  established ;  in  most  parts  of  the  Estates  these  require 
the  use  of  a  type  appropriate  to  the  southern  California 


The  first  part  of  the  tract  to  be  developed  is  the  3,200     climate — its  predominant  features  being  walls  of  light-hued 


acres  that  lie  along  its  western  and  northern  fringe,  shown 
in    the    accompanying    map.     This    initial    development    is 
financed  in  comparatively  small  amounts,  through  the  Palos 
Verdes  Trust,  by  some  five  thousand  participating  owners, 
about   two   thousand   of   whom    have   bought   homesites   at 
reduced    rates   as   underwriters.      Further   areas,    it    is   ex- 
pected, will  be  developed  along  similar  lines  in  conformity 
with  the  general   town   plan   for  the  whole  area  prepared 
by  Olmsted  Brothers  and  Charles  H.  Cheney — a  plan  which 
takes    full    account    of    the 
character   of    the    land    and 
makes  free  use  of  its  sweep- 
ing contours. 

The  plan  has  been  perma- 
nently and  legally  established 
by  the  filing  of  subdivision 
maps  and  restrictions  which 
fix  not  only  the  street  sys- 
tem, with  its  carefully 
thought-out  scheme  of  major 
traffic  routes,  parkways  and 
contoured  roads,  but  also 
zoning  and  complete  protec- 
tive restrictions  for  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  first 
3,200  acres. 

Unlike  the  English  garden 
cities,  Palos  Verdes  is  not 
planned  as  a  self-contained 

industrial      and      residential     Indigenous  architectural  forms  have  been  used  consistently 
unit.     It  was  conceived  pri- 
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plaster  and  tile  roofs.  No  billboards  or  general  advertising 
signs  can  be  erected  anywhere  in  the  Estates :  the  few  neces- 
sary store  and  business  signs  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
art  jury. 

By  planning  so  large  a  tract  at  a  time,  it  was  possible 
not  only  to  group  residence  and  shopping  districts  into  con- 
venient community  units — the  store  points  being  approxi- 
mately two  miles  apart — but  to  make  exceptional  provision 
for  open  spaces  and  recreation.  Every  mile  across  the  prop- 
erty about  ten  acres  has  been 
set  aside  for  an  elementary 
school-playground-park  unit ; 
every  two  miles  twenty-five 
acres  for  a  junior  high  school 
and  children's  ball  fields; 
every  three  miles  forty  acres 
for  a  senior  high  school  and 
community  playground.  A 
2i3-acre  park  and  golf 
course,  with  grass  greens, 
fairways  and  club  house, 
complete,  has  been  deeded  to 
the  community  for  perma- 
nent recreation  use;  together 
with  four  miles  of  ocean 
shore  park  and  about  two 
hundred  acres  of  additional 
parks  and  gulches,  linking 
up  with  paths,  roads  and 
bridle-trails  all  parts  of  the 
property. 
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The  western  section  of  Palos  Verdes  Estates,  including 
the  32OO-acre  tract  now  being  developed.  Interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  here  shown  are  the  spacing  of  neighbor- 
hood communities,  the  grouping  of  residence  zones  of  vary- 
ing intensity  around  shopping  and  administrative  centers, 
find  the  liberal  provision  of  recreation  grounds  and  other 
open  spaces  which  cushion  the  individual  communities  and 
permanently  prevent  their  merging  in  unplanned  and  con- 
gested masses  such  as  so  often  result  when  an  expanding 
city  rides  rough-shod  over  suburban  areas 

Title  to  these  rests  in  the  Palos  Verdes  Homes  Associa- 
tion, which  was  incorporated  as  a  non-stock,  non-profit  com- 
munity organization  to  bridge  the  gap  that  usually  occurs 
in  a  new  section  between  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  and 
the  incorporation  of  a  city  government — a  gap  which  is 
full  of  embarrassing  possibilities  for  those  whose  interest  lies 
in  prompt  and  continuous  operation  of  community  service. 
This  association,  in  which  every  building  site  has  one  vote, 
has  power  to  interpret  and  enforce  all  the  restrictions  at- 
tached to  the  property  and  to  collect  an  annual  maintenance 
tax  which  is  created  in  the  restrictions  by  a  recurrent  annual 
lien.  This  tax,  which  must  never  exceed  the  city  tax  rate 
within  the  Los  Angeles  municipal  limits,  is  used  for  the  up- 
keep of  recreation  sites,  street  planting,  parks,  and  the  like, 
and  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  property  owners.  The 
association  already  holds  title  to  more  than  six  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  public  land.  It  should  act  as  a  permanent 
nucleus  for  common  activities  of  all  sorts. 

The  restrictions  which  govern  the  use  of  property  are  in 
force  until  1960  and  are  to  be  automatically  extended  for 
twenty-year  periods  thereafter  unless  modified  by  a  majority 


vote  of  those  who  then  own  property.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  modified  locally  as  to  zoning,  set-backs  and  the  like 
if  the  proposed  changes  have  the  approval  of  the  community 
association  and  of  the  owners  of  two-thirds  of  the  area 
within  three  hundred  feet  of  the  site  in  question. 

Construction  began  in  Palos  Verdes  in  1923.  During 
the  past  two  years  nearly  three  million  dollars  has  been 
spent  on  roads,  water  mains,  gas  and  telephone  service. 
Enough  water  has  been  developed  to  take  care  of  thirty 
thousand  people  and  more  is  available.  The  first  arcaded 
business  building  in  Malaga  Cove  Plaza  was  recently  com- 
pleted and  occupied.  More  than  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  new  building  permits  were  issued  by  the  Com- 
munity Association  between  November  i,  1924,  and 
August  15,  1925.  The  ideals  of  the  garden  suburb, 
elaborately  pre-planned,  are  being  carried  out ;  Palos  Verdes 
is  building  for  permanency. 

Boys  in  Three  Towns 

I.  Five  Men  in  Bay  View 

T  beyond  Butchertown  in  San  Francisco  is  a  section 
of  the  city  which  a  few  years  ago  gave  the  police 
department  one  reason  for  being.  Every  month  there  would 
be  fifty  complaints  or  so  filed  at  the  district  police  station 
and  another  dozen  with  the  chief  of  police  at  the  Hall  of 
Justice.  The  boys  of  the  district  would  abduct  a  sheep  or 
have  a  rock  fight  with  no  consideration  at  all  for  the  owner 
of  either  sheep  or  windows. 

There  were  five  men  living  in  the  district:  machinists, 
steamfitters  and  so  on.  They  were  Americans,  some  of  them 
native  sons,  but  their  names  are  suggestive.  They  are 
H.  T.  Martin,  J.  H.  Burns,  H.  C.  Thomas,  C.  R.  Scheflin 
and  F.  W.  Zimmerman.  You  would  not  call  them  reformers, 
and  they  would  probably  object  if  you  did. 

These  five  men,  backed  by  the  San  Francisco  Community 
Service  Recreation  League — an  outgrowth  of  war  work — 
got  together  six  years  ago  to  see  what  could  be  done  about 
the  boys.  Now  the  chief  of  police  has  forgotten  there  are 
any  boys  in  that  neighborhood,  and  the  captain  at  the 
district  station  assigns  his  milder-mannered  policemen  to  the 
neighborhood.  "It  has  changed  from  the  most  trouble- 
some district  in  the  city  to  one  of  the  easiest  to  manage," 
he  says. 

The  five  men  naturally  take  pride  in  the  change,  but  none 
of  them  has  gone  before  the  service  clubs  at  luncheons  nor 
filled  pulpits  in  the  churches  to  tell  how  it  was  done: 
perhaps  they  haven't  defined  the  process  even  among  them- 
selves. Their  own  explanation  is  about  like  this:  "If  a  boy 
isn't  doing  right  we  have  him  here  and  talk  to  him." 

How  was  it  done? 

A  need  was  felt  for  a  community  center  in  the  Bay  View 
district,  and  several  meetings  were  held  there  to  interest 
the  residents.  At  first  they  were  uproarious:  two  burly 
policemen  at  the  door  could  not  maintain  order.  But  out 
of  the  confusion  emerged  these  five  men,  residents  of  the 
district,  all  workingmen.  They  became  interested.  With 
the  Community  Service  League  behind  them,  they  rented 
temporary  quarters  in  a  flat,  paying  fifteen  dollars  a  month, 
for  a  boys'  club,  and  started  to  raise  funds  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  a  community  center. 

Some  of  the  boys  were  drawn  into  the  club.  They  were 
given  something  to  do.  First  a  minstrel  show  was  put  on 
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to  raise  funds,  the  district  supplying  the  talent,  the  Recrea- 
tion League  furnishing  the  leader.  About  seven  hundred 
dollars  was  cleared.  Then  the  five  men  arranged  a  street 
fair  which  netted  about  one  thousand  dollars.  People  out- 
side the  district  were  not  called  upon  to  contribute,  and 
though  a  few  persons  sentimentally  interested  in  the  neighbor- 
hood made  gifts,  and  the  city-wide  organization  was  behind 
the  club,  it  was  understood  from  the  first  that  the  district 
was  to  look  to  itself  mainly  for  the  support  of  its  own 
enterprise. 

A  lot  was  bought  for  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  money 
earned  by  the  entertainments  went  to  pay  for  it  and  for 
building  materials.  A  clubhouse  was  begun  by  the  five  men 
and  other  volunteers.  It  isn't  a  large  one,  and  it  has  been 
six  years  in  building,  and  it  isn't  quite  finished  yet.  But 
that  is  a  mere  detail.  The  five  men  have  given — and  are 
still  giving — each  of  them,  two  nights  a  week  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  community  club.  The  boys  came  in  for  play, 
and  so  did  the  girls  and  their  parents.  There  are  gymnasium 
classes  for  boys  and  girls,  classes  in  folk  dancing,  music. 
The  membership  of  the  community  club  has  reached  250, 
of  whom  50  are  boys. 

The  members  pay  dues  of  twenty-five  cents  a  month. 
The  Community  Service  Recreation  League  has  general 
supervision  and  has  supplied  a  leader  and  teachers  for  various 
classes.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
munity Chest,  the  funds  for  the  extra  expenses  of  the  club 
have  come  from  it.  Increasing  use  has  been  made  of  the 
center:  among  other  things,  it  has  housed  a  free  well- 
baby  clinic  maintained  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Health. 

But  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  center  goes  to  the 
five  men.  They  are  not  politicians;  they  are  not  high-hats. 
All  are  married,  but  only  one  has  children.  He  is  the  one 
who  gives  his  special  energies  to  the  Boy  Scout  troop  of 
fifty  members  in  which  his  own  two  boys  are  enrolled.  It 
was  not  all  easy  to  do:  the  scepticism  of  parents  in  a  district 
where  many  have  newly  come  from  overseas — the  district 
has  a  large  Maltese  colony — had  to  be  overcome.  But  the 
men  and  their  neighbors  saw  a  job,  and  did  it. 

ARTHUR  PRICE 

II.  The  Jamesburg  Scouts 

THERE  are  various  things  one  can  take  home  from 
a  reformatory.  But  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Home 
for  Boys,  at  Jamesburg,  one  can  take  home  honors  won  in 
a  boy  scout  troop  in  "good  and  regular  standing"  and  recog- 
nized by  any  other  scout  troop  where  the  boy  happens  to 
find  himself  after  his  release  from  the  institution. 

"Institutional  scouting"  began  with  a  camp  at  which 
eighty  boys  had  their  first  experience  of  scout  work  at 
Jamesburg  in  the  summer  of  1921.  Eventually  the  scouts 
inside  the  institution  reached  a  point  where  affiliation  with 
the  regular  Boy  Scout  organization  was  desirable,  and  they 
were  welcomed  into  the  fold.  Scout  headquarters  in  New 
York  made  it  possible  for  the  Jamesburg  troup  to  register 
all  scouts  ready  for  examination;  they  furnished  certificates 
and  registration  papers  for  the  officers  and  enrolle  1  them 
regularly,  making  it  legal  for  the  Jamesburg  boys  to  wear 
the  scout  uniform,  and  to  purchase  implements,  books,  flags, 
and  other  paraphernalia  used  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
That  in  turn  made  it  possible  for  the  institution's  boys  to 


be  transferred  to  outside  troups  when  they  left  on  parole. 

As  a  result,  the  heartiest  cooperation   now  exists  between 

the   Jamesburg   Boy    Scouts   and    the   other  troops   of   the 
state. 

Six  of  the  eleven  companies  of  the  Jamesburg  Home  are 
now  engaged  in  scouting  during  their  off-hours.  Of  a  total 
institutional  population  of  slightly  more  than  500,  325  have 
been  boy  scouts  since  the  movement  was  inaugurated.  Scout- 
ing has  helped  materially  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
institution  and  the  community. 

DIRK  DE  YOUNG 

III.  All  Together  in  Two  Rivers 


"*WO  RIVERS  is  an  industrial  city  some  two  hundred 

•*•  miles  north  of  Chicago.  Out  of  its  total  population  of 
eight  thousand  it  has  enrolled  four  hundred  boys  in  a 
many-sided  program.  If,  as  the  Boys'  Club  Federation 
estimates,  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion ^are  boys  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  and  hence  potential 
boys'  club  material,  Two  Rivers  has  gone  about  half-way 
in  reaching  all  its  boys.  In  statistical  accomplishment  other 
small  towns  have  of  course  surpassed  it;  Menominee, 
Michigan,  for  instance,  has  a  boys'  club  of  about  a  thou- 
sand members  in  a  total  population  of  ten  thousand  or  less. 
But  the  vigorous  work  in  Two  Rivers  which  was  re- 
ported at  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  Boys'  Club 
Federation  has  some  distinctive  features  of  interest  to  all 
small  cities. 

T.  W.  Suddard,  president  of  the  Boys'  Work  Association, 
tells  the  story.  "The  manufacturers  and  business  men  of 
Two  Rivers,"  he  writes,  "had  long  realized  that  the  social 
training  of  its  boys,  such  as  it  was,  was  coming  from  the 
wrong  source." 

Finally,  in  1923  [Mr.  Suddard's  story  continues]  Rotary 
and  Lions  Clubs  were  established  in  Two  Rivers  and  as  has 
been  the  practice  of  these  Clubs,  the  international  officers 
urged  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  boysf  work.  Such 
a  committee  was  formed.  Somewhat  later  a  visit  from 
Alexander  Campbell  of  the  Boys'  Club  Federation  was  made 
to  Two  Rivers  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  light  on 
the  need  of  boys'  work  and  methods  to  go  by. 

The  committees  appointed  by  these  service  clubs  to  handle 
boys'  work,  after  some  thought  on  the  subject,  concluded 
that  it  was  not  the  function  of  an  individual  club,  but  must 
be  community-wide.  They,  therefore,  arranged  that  other 
civic  organizations  appoint  similar  committees  to  work  to- 
gether. These  communities  formed  a  joint  committee 
which  began  making  a  study  not  only  of  the  situation  in 
the  town  itself,  but  of  work  along  these  lines  being  done 
in  other  communities,  making  it  a  point  to  especially  study 
the  failures  in  this  class  of  work  wherever  they  could  be 
located. 

This  joint  committee  studied  the  matter  of  boys'  work 
for  about  a  year  and  probably  would  still  be  studying  the 
matter  without  much  in  the  way  of  definite  performance 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  more  they  studied  the 
more  complex  the  situation  seemed  to  be  and  the  less  clear 
their  road  lay  before  them. 

However,  after  about  a  year  of  work  by  the  committee, 
one  of  the  local  papers  had  quite  an  item  in  one  of  its 
issues  asking  what  this  committee  was  doing  and  whether 
or  not  anything  definite  had  been  accomplished.  The  com- 
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mittee  then  decided  that  a  good  way  to  crystallize  public 
sentiment  and  get  some  clear  plan  of  action  formulated 
would  be  to  have  Boys'  Week  in  which  all  of  the  boy  prob- 
lems would  be  considered  and  the  public  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  need  of  work  of  this  kind. 

Boys'  Week  was  put  on  first  in  Two  Rivers  in  May, 
1924.  Over  three  hundred  citizens  were  numbered  in  the 
committees  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  most  of  the  people 
in  the  town  were  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  a  responsibility  to  their  boys  that  had  never  seemed 
apparent  before. 

The  project  having  thus  run  true  to  form,  both  in  the 
laggard  progress  of  the  first  committee  and  in  the  use  of 
a  community  "week"  to  arouse  interest,  a  Boys'  Work  Asso- 
ciation was  formed.  The  plan  was  first  to  engage  a  "good 
athlete"  as  executive,  but  the  association  was  advised  that 
a  broader  service  would  reach  the  boy  more  adequately,  for 
"a  boy's  life  is  many-sided,"  and  a  leader  of  rounded  ex- 
perience and  training  was  secured.  To  support  the  work 
of  this  director,  a  leadership  group  was  at  once  initiated  with 
regular  meetings.  "We  did  not  find  all  of  our  leaders  at 
first,"  Mr.  Suddard  writes.  "Time  developed  some  of  them 
and  uncovered  others.  With  but  one  exception  our  leaders 
have  all  made  good  on  their  jobs  and  agree  that  what  they 
supposed  at  the  start  might  be  a  sacrifice  turned  out  to  be 
just  the  opposite — a  great  benefit  to  them." 

Then  came  the  question  of  a  building.  "We  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  possible  for  us  to  go  into  an  extensive  build- 
ing program,  but  rather  to  feel  our  way  before  going  into 
major  investments.  We  therefore  made  arrangements  with 
the  schools  for  the  use  of  their  buildings.  This  gives  us 
three  large  gymnasiums,  a  swimming  pool,  and  in  addition 
a  large  assembly  room  in  one  of  the  central  school  buildings, 
as  well  as  a  club  room  in  the  library  building  which  the 
Library  Board  turned  over  to  the  Boys'  Work  Association 
for  a  Library  Club.  This  gives  us  facilities  that  could  not 
be  duplicated  for  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
located  in  strategic  points  throughout  the  city  with  no 
expense  for  light,  heating,  janitor  service,  etc.,  as  the 
regular  maintenance  of  all  these  buildings  covers  all  these 
items. 

"Our  next  question  was — 'What  sort  of  activities  should 
we  put  on?'  We  decided  on  various  boys'  organization? 
that  had  already  proven  successful  throughout  the  country 
such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Highlanders,  Pioneers,  Black  Hawks, 
as  well  as  organizations  built  to  fit  local  conditions  which 
do  not  partake  of  a  national  character  such  as  our  Library 
Club,  our  Twin  Park  Gang  and  the  Order  of  The  Square. 
In  these  various  activities  we  have,  at  the  present  time,  four 
hundred  boys  enrolled.  Further,  additional  activities  were 
the  Father  and  Son  Banquet,  Halloween  Party,  Boy  Gov- 
ernment ;  winter  sports  such  as  ice  carnivals,  skiing,  hockey, 
etc.,  as  well  as  hiking. 

"To  a  remarkable  degree  Two  Rivers  is  back  of  this 
work.  In  making  the  collection  of  funds  to  carry  on  The 
Boys'  Work  Association,  practically  every  wage  earner  was 
approached ;  out  of  a  town  of  eight  thousand  we  had  three 
thousand  contributors.  The  size  of  the  contribution  was 
not  half  so  important,  we  felt,  as  the  fact  that  we  had 
contributions  from  practically  everyone. 

"The  work  we  have  done  thus  far  has  led  us  to  certain 
definite  conclusions,  which  may  be  of  value  to  others  who 
contemplate  a  program  such  as  we  have  started: 


1.  Boys'  work   to  be  successful  in  the  smaller  towns  must 
be  made  community-wide.     In  other  words,   if  practically  the 
entire    community   is   not   back   of   the   project,    (and    not    too 
far  back)    the  work  will  not  have  the  success  that  it  should 
have. 

2.  Boys'    work    is    not    a    substitute    for    the    influence    of 
the   home,   the   church    and   the   school,   but   is   an    adjunct   to 
these    necessary    institutions.      Therefore,    anything    that    any 
boys'  agency  can  do  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  these  institu- 
tions is  going  to   make   their  work   more   effective.     Further- 
more,  we   feel   that   any   boys'   work   association    should   have, 
as  one  of  its  main  objectives,   the  education  of  the  people   to 
their   responsibility  in   the  home   to  their  boys   and  girls. 

3.  Leadership.     The   measure   of   possibilities   of   the   work 
is    the    leadership    available.      Therefore,    any   project    of    this 
kind  must  have   as   one   of  its  vital   factors   or   objectives   the 
training  for  leadership  of  the  men  of  the  community  as  well 
as   the   boys. 

4.  Mass    activities    are    of    vital    importance    in    the    small 
community.     One  of  the  few  ways  a  community  can  visualize 
the  work  that  is  being  done  is  through  mass  activities.    Further- 
more, these  mass  activities  reach  many  boys  who  could  not  be 
reached  in  any  other  way.  The  intensive  club  work  such  as  that 
of  the   Boy   Scouts,  etc.,  is  fine,  but  is  limited  to  the   leader- 
ship  available   in   the  community,   whereas  mass   activities   can 
be    handled   with    a   greater   number   of   boys   per    leader    and 
serve  as   a   splendid   feeder   for  the  other  more   intensive   club 
activities. 

5.  Personalities.      There    is    nothing    that    is    so   damaging 
to  work  of  this  kind  as  the  feeling  of  jealousy  and  envy  that 
would    be    engendered    if    the    men    operating   the    Association 
were  constantly  in  the  limelight.     This  work  cannot  be  done 
by  a  few  men.     It  must  be  a  community  effort ;    consequently, 
no   individual  or   group  of   individuals   should   be   given   undue 
publicity  in  connection  with   the  work.     Our  board  has  made 
it  a  point  to  submerge  all  individuals,  outside  of  the  director 
himself,   who   is,   of  course,   played   up   strong  in   all  publicity 
matters. 

"A  general  association,  with  one  trained  executive  and 
a  progressively  trained  volunteer  group  of  leaders,  using 
buildings  already  to  hand  and  throwing  every  sort  of  special- 
ized program  into  the  hopper  of  a  year's  activity — that  is 
boys'  work  in  Two  Rivers.  Mr.  Suddard  is  modest  in  his 
claims  for  its  success:  "We  can  say  that  our  boys'  work 
has  improved  the  church  attendance  to  a  very  marked  de- 
gree, elevated  standings  in  schools  and  to  some  extent  in- 
fluenced the  home  life  of  the  boy.  Furthermore,  it  has 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  boy  problem  several  hundred 
men  in  the  community  who  were  never  able  to  think  of 
this  thing  concretely  before." 


Uncivil  Civics — IV 
The  Mayor 

The  Mayor  is  a  man  of  strife 
To  whom  the  masses  are  devoted; 
Few  knew  him  well  in  private  life 
Which  may  be  why  he  was  promoted: 

This  same  official,  now,  is  wont 
To  fill  his  "jobs"  with  those  who  like  him; 
"Corruption!"  sputter  those  who  don't, 
Who'd  simply  take  him  out  and  spike  him: 

Perverse  he  lives,  perverse  he'll  die: 
Our  best  opinions  dont  affect  him, 
Try  as  our  "better  class"  may  try — 
And  then  the  People  reelect  him. 

SEYMOUR  BARNARD 


SOCIAL     PRACTICE 


A  Romance  of  Family  Case  Work 


AWAL  reports  of  social  work  agencies  have 
fallen  largely  into  disuse,  for  perfectly  good 
reasons.  Maurice  J.  Karpf,  for  six  years 
superintendent  of  the  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau  of  Chicago,  has  created  a  new  kind  of  report  which 
he  calls  A  Social  Audit.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  report; 
figures,  statistics  are  there,  but  they  constitute  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  Nor  is  it  so  much  a  recital  of  what  has  been 
accomplished,  although  a  most  interesting  tale  is  told  of 
organization  and  reorganization,  of  tests,  of  experiences, 
of  evaluations  made  from  time  to  time.  It  is  primarily 
the  story  of  what  a  very  able  and  trained  mind  thought  of 
the  work  as  he  saw  it  during  those  six  years ;  the  ideals 
he  tried  to  realize ;  the  singularly  resourceful  ways  he 
devised  to  test  results;  and  especially  what  he  saw  for  the 
future.  It  constitutes  almost  a  text  book  on  organization 
for  social  case  work — especially  for  advanced  case  work- 
ers. It  is  what  the  old  annual  reports  were  supposed  to 
be:  a  source  book  of  social  work — not  a  source  book  of 
meaningless  figures  and  superficial  guesses,  and  of  course 
not  a  source  book  of  case 
material,  but  of  method 
and  results,  so  far  as 
these  elusive  concepts  in 
social  work  may  be  set 
down  in  print. 

Probably  the  most 
courageous  feature  of 
this  fearless  "audit"  is 
its  attitude  toward  relief. 
We  have  grown  com- 
plaisant these  last  few 
years  on  this  subject. 
Everything  has  conspired 
to  make  us  so:  the  social- 
ization of  medicine, 
mother's  pensions,  indus- 
trial compensation,  the 
rising  standard  of  living, 
th»  short-sighted  nature 
of  much  social  work  pub- 
licity, have  all  driven  us 
to  the  granting  of  larger 
and  still  larger  amounts 
of  relief.  Against  this 
tendency,  Mr.  Karpf's 
"audit"  is  a  ringing  pro- 
test. He  sees  more  clear- 
ly, probably  than  a 
worker  among  non-Jew- 
ish clients  could  discover, 
the  demoralizing  effect 
of  much  of  our  relief 
giving ;  a  great  deal  of  his 


Speaking  of  Annual  Reports 

"MRS.  GRIFFITH'S 
STORE?  I  don't  think 
I  know  it."  the  passer-by 
replied  to  the  little  girl 
who  had  asked  bashfully 
for  directions.  "What 
does  she  sell?"  "I  don't 
know  exactly,"  said  the 
little  girl,  "but  I  think 
she  sells  helping  other 
people."  Prefaced  by  the 
cover  here  reproduced 
and  this  episode,  the 
Nutley  (New  Jersey) 
Social  Service  Bureau 
proceeds  to  give  its  an- 
nual report  in  unusually 
effective  narrative  form 
under  the  subtitle  "The 
Business  of  Helping 
Other  People."  What 
Mrs.  Griffith  does,  and 
why  she  does  it,  and 
why  her  work  does  not 

cover  ground  that  belongs  rightfully  to  the  public  authorities, 
and  how  her  work  makes  for  real  economy  by  providing  skilled 
service  before  material  relief  is  needed,  appear  simply  in  words 
designed  to  be  interesting  as  well  as  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader  and,  incidentally,  the  prospective  Nutley  subscriber. 
During  the  course  of  the  story  the  general  details  of  the 
organization  of  the  bureau  appear  unobtrusively  with  the  few 
essential  statistics  necessary  for  ballast  and  perspective. 


work  during  the  six  years  he  was  with  the  Chicago  society 
was  to  discover  and  use  methods  for  correcting  this  evil. 
Some  of  his  most  interesting  experiments  have  been  in 
substitutes  for  relief.  His  story  of  the  self-support  depart- 
ment is  a  new  chapter  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  closed 
book  for  most  social  workers:  how  it  has  been  possible 
really  to  set  clients  up  in  business.  Either  the  raw  ma- 
terial with  which  he  works  is  more  susceptible  to  training 
for  business  than  the  clients  known  to  community  agencies, 
or  his  agency  has  developed  a  technique  most  of  us  do  not 
possess.  For  if  there  was  one  thing  we  thought  we  knew 
about  clients  it  was  that,  with  the  rarest  exception, 
they  were  not  business  people,  and  any  effort  to  train  them 
to  become  such  was  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  Yet  the 
Chicago  Jewish  family  society  has  a  real  story  to  tell  of 
such  experiments.  Among  families  undoubtedly  chosen 
with  great  care  there  were  some  who  were  put  on  their 
feet  by  a  loan  of  money  to  set  them  up  a  business.  So 
enthusiastic  is  Mr.  Karpf  about  this  method  of  treatment 
that  he  says  of  it,  contrasting  it  with  the  work  of  indus- 
trial education  in  the 
Self  Support  Shops : 
"However,  while  the 
shops  will  care  for  cer- 
tain types,  and  while 
they  offer  a  tremendously 
important  additional  fac- 
ility for  the  case  worker, 
self  support  (through  es- 
tablishment in  business) 
still  remains  the  most 
constructive  and  satisfy- 
ing solution  for  a  good 
many  problems." 

Re-training  of  the  hand- 
icapped is  another  escape 
from  relief  in  which  Mr. 
Karpf  has  a  great  deal  of 
confidence.  He  thinks  of 
handicap  as  physical,  men- 
tal and  social.  The  for- 
mer two  are  classified  in- 
to their  usual  categories ; 
but  that  provocative  one 
"social"  seems  to  permit  of 
no  further  classification. 
A  hint,  however,  of  what 
he  means  is  given  by  the 
use  of  the  workshops  as 
a  place  where  widowed 
and  other  mothers  may  go 
to  sew  for  a  few  hours 
each  day  and  find  the  as- 
sociation with  other  wo- 
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iren  which  their  home  routine  or  community  contacts  do 
not  afford. 

A  real  question  arises  at  this  point  as  to  whether  it  is 
better  for  a  social  case  working  agency  to  attempt  vocational 
re-education  itself,  or  to  use  community  facilities.  Other 
experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  flexibility  in 
educational  opportunities,  which  Mr.  Karpf  so  highly  values, 
could  better  be  secured  under  auspices  of  a  community  wide 
educational  nature,  than  under  a  social  agency.  This  would 
seem  to  be  even  more  true  of  a  social  handicap  than  of  the 
physical  or  mental.  If  Chicago  has  no  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  vocational  training,  then  the  work  of  the  Jewish 
agency  has  the  value  of  a  demonstration. 

His  primary  defense,  however,  against  relief  giving  is 
case  work:  case  work  done  by  trained,  competent  and  ex- 
perienced case  workers,  carrying  not  too  great  a  load.  He 
discusses  the  cost  of  turnover;  the  sources  for  training;  how 
an  agency  might  well  invest  some  of  its  own  time  in  train- 
ing of  workers.  He  has  some  eloquent  figures  on  the  value 
in  relief  money  saved  by  a  trained  staff.  He  discusses  most 
interestingly  and  gravely  the  reasons  why  more  people  are 
not  willing  to  take  the  necessary  training  for  social  work, 
or  to  remain  in  it  after  they  have  entered  it,  and  lists  the 
reasons  under  (i)  inadequate  salary;  (2)  insecurity  of  te- 
nure; (3)  low  status,  and  (4)  no  provision  for  old  age. 
All  these  difficulties  act  as  an  increased  barrier  against  the 
chances  for  men  to  enter  social  work  and  stay  there  when 
once  they  are  in  it.  One  would  not  need  to  have  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  social  workers  during  the  last  ten 
years  to  realize  how  true  it  is  that  it  is  not  holding  its  men. 

One  aspect  of  turnover  of  staff  the  "audit"  does  not 
cover.  Its  discussion  would  seem  to  indicate  that  turnover 
is  about  equally  expensive  all  along  the  line.  In  the  Minne- 
apolis Family  Welfare  Association,  it  was  possible  to  make 
a  study  covering  two  years  experience,  during  which  time 
all  district  secretaries  were  replaced.  This  study  showed 
that  in  the  six  months  following  the  change  of  a  district 
secretary  the  district  spent  on  the  average  eight  thousand 
dollars  more  in  relief  than  normally,  or  than  it  did  either 
before  the  change  or  after  the  district  secretary  got  hold 
of  her  job.  Other  observations  which  could  not  be  stated 
quantitatively  convinced  us  that  the  really  expensive  turn- 
over was  in  the  sub-executive  position  of  district  secretary; 
that  with  an  experienced  worker  in  that  position,  replace- 
ments in  the  staff,  or  even  in  the  executive  positions,  did  not 
show  themselves  in  a  poorer  quality  of  case  work.  We 
therefore  felt  that  the  real  change  in  salary  schedules  should 
be  those  of  district  secretaries.  The  workers  for  the  most 
part  were  in  training.  I  wonder  whether  that  unpleasant 
fact  will  not  be  true  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Their  salary 
is  not  so  bad  in  view  of  that  fact.  But  the  district  secretary, 
in  a  districted  family  society,  makes  its  case  work.  A  number 
of  questions  are  not  touched :  such  as  prerequisite  experience ; 
size  of  district ;  variation  of  tasks  to  fit  individual  capacities ; 
participation  in  policy  making  of  the  society — all  of  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  staff  stability. 

In  discussing  the  load  per  visitor,  Mr.  Karpf  says  truly 
that  we  do  not  know  how  many  cases  a  case  worker  can 
carry  successfully.  It  is  curious  that  he  does  not  use  the 
device  he  employed  to  test  the  results  of  case  work,  namely 
the  problem  rather  than  the  case  as  the  unit  of  measurement 
• — and  state  the  question  "we  don't  know  how  many  social 
problems  a  case  worker  can  carry."  But  whether  the  unit 
is  the  case  or  the  problem,  we  shall  never  really  know  how 


much  or  many  a  case  worker  can  handle  until  we  measure 
the  time  it  takes  workers  to  do  each  process  in  their  actual 
work.  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Karpf's  resourceful  mind 
did  not  use  the  daily  log  to  measure  these  facts.  No  one 
log-taking  will  ever  give  these,  and  a  continuous  log  is  an 
impertinence  and  unnecessary.  But  a  thoroughly  well  kept 
log,  taken  by  every  member  of  the  staff  at  intervals  suffi- 
ciently separated  to  apply  what  is  learned  in  each  log  taking 
before  the  following  one  is  tried — a  month  every  two  years, 
for  instance — will  gather  the  data  on  which  that  very  ques- 
tion can  be  answered.  It  has  been  tried  by  enough  societies 
to  demonstrate  its  value ;  to  show  that  certain  sorts  of  errors 
in  use  of  time  occur  generally  among  case  workers;  that 
there  are  certain  ratios  between  different  processes  which 
can  be  determined ;  that  the  effects  of  new  resources- — such 
as  automobiles  or  dictaphones — can  actually  be  measured ; 
but  far  more  startling,  it  shows  as  nothing  else  can  how  real- 
ly little  time  a  case  worker  can  spend  in  actual  contact 
with  a  client  when  she  is  carrying  even  so  low  a  load 
as  forty-five  cases :  less  than  three  hours  per  month  per  case. 

The  unique  thing  Mr.  Karpf  did  was  to  devise  a  method 
of  "control"  of  case  work  by  the  use  of  the  problem  rather 
than  the  case  as  his  base.  Unfortunately,  the  elaborate 
study  he  made  with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Young,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  not  incorporated  in  this  report. 
In  the  one  table  of  problems  in  the  boys'  department  a  hint 
is  given  of  its  possibilities.  Perhaps  any  discussion  of  it  as 
a  method  might  be  deferred  until  the  results  of  the  joint 
study  are  published.  Its  significant  features  are  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  "problem"  for  the  "case"  as  the  unit  of 
study;  and  the  resourceful  use  of  the  statistical  device  of 
correlation  to  interpret  the  problems. 

It  is  refreshing  to  hear  from  a  somewhat  new  angle  the 
faith  that  social  case  work  is  a  single  process,  not  a  congeries 
of  economics,  psychology  and  metaphysics,  and  that  it  does 
have  a  real  content,  to  be  used  by  social  workers  on  social 
problems.  I  know  of  no  agency  that  has  gone  so  far  as 
Mr.  Karpf  has  reported ;  social  case  work  for  the  Legal 
Aid,  with  volunteer  attorneys  assisting  the  case  workers 
on  the  technically  legal  aspects ;  social  case  work  conceived 
of  as  inclusive  and  broader  than  psychiatric  case  work ;  social 
workers  participating  with  physicians  in  determining  a 
medico-social  prognosis  on  cases.  This  is  no  more  than 
Professor  Wood,  of  Michigan  University,  said  in  his  paper 
at  Denver,  about  social  work  in  general.  It  is,  however, 
indicative  of  the  broadening  recognition  of  social  case  work. 

Mr.  Karpf's  unreserved  faith  in  social  case  work  leadk 
him  directly  into  that  very  interesting  field  of  the  family 
case  worker  contrasted  with  the  special  case  worker.  In 
keeping  with  the  pragmatic  spirit  of  his  judgments,  he  gives 
different  answers  to  different  situations.  He  feels  the  psy- 
chiatric case  worker  is  unnecessary:  the  family  case  worker 
should  have  all  her  skill  and  more.  He  feels  it  would  be 
better  if  the  organization  of  hospital  and  dispensary  made 
it  possible  for  the  family  case  worker  to  come  into  direct 
touch  with  the  physician,  rather  than  through  the  medical 
social  worker.  As  that  is  not  possible  in  most  instances, 
he  suggests  a  single  "liaison  person" — family  case  worker?— 
to  interpret  the  respective  problems  of  physician  and  social 
worker.  He  thinks  domestic  science  is  so  special  that  it  is 
impractical  at  present  to  expect  family  case  workers  to  be 
skilled  in  that  art,  and  that  work  with  delinquent  and  pre- 
delinquent  boys  and  girls  belongs  to  a  specialist  type.  The 
experience  of  training  schools  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
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skill  in  domestic  science  is  more  easily  acquired  than  in 
psychiatric  nomenclature  and  symptomatology.  It  seems 
rather  curious  that,  in  such  a  homogeneous  community  as 
the  Jewish,  work  with  behavior  problem  children  could 
not  be  tied  up  quite  successfully  with  the  family  case  work. 
There  must  be  a  large  incidence  of  overlapping,  as  at  least 
one  reason  for  such  an  inclusion  of  juvenile  work  in  family 
case  work. 

When  Miss  Richmond  was  general  secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia family  society  she  tells  us  the  members  of  the  staff 
used  to  make  bets  with  each  other  on  which  items  in  the 
annual  reports  would  be  commented  on  by  other  societies, 
and  how  long  it  would  be  before  such  comments  would  ap- 
pear. Mr.  Karpf  has  given  us  just  such  a  report.  Its  wide 
distribution  will  ensure  wise  experimentation  in  evaluating 
case  work;  and  it  will  also  give  renewed  courage  to  those 
who  have  regarded  this  rising  tide  of  relief  with  real  ap- 
prehension. 

Furthermore,  a  social  audit  raises  a  very  serious  question 
as  to  whether  we  have  not  lost  a  great  deal  by  the  passing 
of  the  annual  report.  That  is  largely  a  thing  of  the  past, 
because  it  had  outlived  its  usefulness.  But  now  that  a  new 
generation  of  social  workers  has  come  on  the  scene,  generally 
better  trained  than  their  predecessors,  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  trying  out  all  sorts  of  interesting  experiments  in 
evaluation ;  in  case  work  processes ;  in  training ;  in  interpre- 
tation of  social  case  work  to  the  community.  Would  not 
the  whole  field  be  richer  if  more  of  it  got  into  print? 

FRANK  J.  BRUNO 

Personal  Aims  and  Methods 
in  Social  Case  Work 

1.  Study  clients  from  the  positive  side,  trying 
to  bring  to  the  surface  the  best  elements  in 

their  characters:  such  as  the  will  to  do  their 
best;  courage;  initiative;  personal  ideals. 

The  first  interview  usually  leaves  one  with  a  strong 
impression  as  to  whether  the  client  is  positive,  or  weak  and 
negative.  Not  many  have  definite  purposes  or  plans  for  their 
lives.  They  are  often  living  unhappily  under  most  cramped 
conditions,  wasting  time  and  energy,  striving  for  non- 
essentials.  They  are  usually  fearful  too  that  the  facts  ^in 
their  situation  may  become  known  and  affect  their  social 
standing.  This  applies  to  the  very  poor  as  well  as  to  those 
in  temporary  difficulty.  In  many,  self-consciousness  has 
become  an  obsession.  To  find  that  they  have  an  "inferiority 
complex"  may  help;  but  it  does  not  "touch  the  personal 
mystery  that  lies  back  of  every  thought  and  act  of  our  lives." 

The  problem  is  to  ascertain  the  ruling  motive,  and  if 
that  be  one  unworthy  of  the  client,  to  try  in  countless  ways 
to  develop  something  better,  and  thus  begin  our  relationship 
on  a  positive  basis. 

2,  After  working  with   clients  for  some  time 
and  finding  that  little  change  can  be  made 

in  mental  attitudes,  it  is  helpful  to  relax  and 
drop  all  thought  of  improvement.  A  non- 
expectant  attitude  conserves  our  strength  and 
has  at  times  a  very^  surprising  effect^  on  the 
client.  After  a  while  fresh  view  points  may 
come  to  us  or  we  may  realize  that  the  universal 


forces,  that  have  no  regard  for  time,  must  take 
their  way. 

We  may  be  trying  to  maintain  impossible  standards  with 
those  that  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to  life  at  all. 
Our  mental  struggles  are  felt,  and  through  our  attitudes  our 
clients  suffer.  To  relax  and  quietly  listen  may  be  the 
greatest  help.  In  several  instances  where  this  has  been  put 
in  practice,  clients  have  said,  "Now  I  see  that  you  under- 
stand." 

0  Have  no  fear  of  the  grasping  qualities  sup- 
posedly inherent  in  the  minds  of  those  suf- 
fering from   temporary   disaster  or  permanent 
poverty.    If  we  can  lead  a  client  really  to  think, 
we  find  that  the  grasping  qualities  are  not  so 
deep  or  terrible. 

There  came  to  my  office  one  day  a  poorly  clad,  forlorn 
and  desperate  woman,  who,  assuming  an  air  of  assurance, 
demanded  help  from  a  fund  that  had  been  left  for  those  in 
need.  "I  have  come  for  my  share,"  she  said.  She  was  asked 
to  tell  her  story  and  was  assured  that  if  her  need  came 
within  the  required  conditions,  the  committee  would  gladly 
help  her.  Then  followed  a  pathetic  story  of  life  with  a 
drinking  husband  out  of  work,  and  seven  sons  over  17  years 
of  age,  also  drinking  and  working  little.  How  could  she 
feed  them  without  help?  She  was  asked  what  she  would 
do  if  she  was  in  my  position  and  had  been  given  $IOO  to 
spend  in  helping  her  neighbors?  Would  she  aid  struggling 
widows  with  little  children,  the  old,  and  the  sick?  or  would 
she  give  it  to  a  family  where  there  were  eight  able-bodied 
people  who  drank  and  did  not  work?  The  mental  conflict 
was  evident.  The  air  of  bravado  left  her  as,  after  a  long 
pause,  she  solved  her  own  problem  by  saying,  "You  need 
say  nothing  about  me  to  your  committee.  I  will  see  what 

1  can  do." 

A  Guard  the  confidence  of  clients  and  encour- 
age them  to  maintain  a  dignified  silence 
concerning  their  own  affairs. 

We  cannot  rightly  enjoy  a  person's  confidence  and  at  the 
same  time  not  treat  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  it. 
We  surely  need  to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  repeat  damag- 
ing facts  and  opinions  unless  convinced  that  by  so  doing 
we  are  helping  an  individual  or  the  common  good.  It  is 
difficult  to  keep  the  balance  true.  Loyalties  are  far  reaching 
and  often  more  involved  than  truth  telling.  Who  of  us 
could  face  the  world  with  fresh  courage  after  knowing 
that  our  mistakes — and  worse  still,  the  moral  deficiencies 
of  those  most  dear  to  us — had  been  discussed? 

We  have  in  mind  an  executive  who  asked  a  man,  whom 
he  had  helped  work  through  a  serious  financial  tangle  on 
the  basis  of  wise  budgeting,  if  he  could  report  to  a  State 
Conference  the  results.  The  man  eagerly  consented,  hoping 
his  experience  might  prove  helpful  to  others.  On  this  basis, 
vital  experiences  may  often  be  shared. 

r     Whatever  else  we  may  try  to  do,  we  must 
^'   try  to  preserve  the  self-respect  of  clients. 

Many  feel  that  in  accepting  financial  relief  their  personal 
freedom  is  lost.  A  lady  through  sudden  misfortune  was 
offered  and  obliged  to  accept  relief.  She  asked  if  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  consult  the  social  worker  each  time  that 
she  planned  to  make  any  necessary  expenditure.  The  reply 
was  that  she  could  consult  anyone  but  the  social  worker, 
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who  knew  far  less  than  she  did  of  how  to  make  a  little 
money  go  a  long  way. 

There  is  something  deep  in  all  of  us  that  is  opposed  to 
restrictions.  Only  through  freedom  do  we  grow  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  true  relations  to  each  other.  With  right 
decisions  come  conscious  self-respect  and  greater  dignity  of 
character. 

^  The  same  methods  which  aim  to  give  free- 
dom of  choice  to  the  individual  should  be 
employed  in  our  relations  with  groups  and 
organizations  in  the  community. 

For  instance,  different  denominations  hold  diverse  views 
about  the  care  of  their  poor.  Some  churches  organize  and 
control  funds  enabling  them  to  do  their  own  social  work. 
Others  think  it  best  to  work  through  the  organizations  in 
the  community. 

A  few  people  in  a  church  once  considered  that  their  duty 
was  first  to  meet  their  current  expenses.  Others  thought 
that  they  were  equally  responsible  for  their  unfortunate 
members.  The  social  worker  was  asked  for  advice,  but  gave 
only  the  various  ideals  with  no  definite  suggestion.  Eventu- 
ally, they  thought  their  way  through,  and  a  policy  was 
agreed  upon  that  accepted  both  responsibilities.  It  is  through 
exercising  the  privilege  of  freedom  to  weigh  and  balance 
their  own  problems  that  a  greater  spirit  of  civic  and  personal 
responsibility  is  developed. 

ij  Bear  always  in  mind  the  fact  that  any  hard 
'  thing  which  ought  to  be  said  will  be  under- 
stood and  well  received  in  the  long  run  if  there 
is  nothing  but  good  will  in  our  hearts. 

Clients  who  may  not  be  able  to  plan  for  themselves  may 
object  to  suggestions,  even  though  they  have  nothing  better 
to  offer.  Nevertheless,  even  though  they  see  that  going  to 
a  public  institution  is  inevitable,  for  instance,  they  can  still 
believe  that  if  possible  we  would  gladly  find  a  different 
solution.  This  confidence  in  our  good  will  leads  to  a  sorrow- 
ful but  not  a  rebellious  acceptance  of  facts.  It  is  not  so 
much  criticism  that  people  resent  as  it  is  the  censorious 
spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  We  need  to  explain  our  position 
and  our  relation  to  the  problem ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  made 
clear,  we  have  no  right  to  say  anything. 

ga  Express    as    much    honest    appreciation    as 
possible,   explaining   to    clients   how    much 
we  have  gained  through  their  experiences. 

rv  Share   our  own   experiences  and   never   be 
afraid  of  confessing  a  mistake. 

j  Q.   In  older  people,  cultivate  the  imagination 
by   relating  the  past  to   the  present  and 
stimulating  interest  in  new  adventures. 

Life  is  the  expression  of  certain  great  principles,  and  we 
work  out  these  principles  through  our  common  human 
nature.  The  two  elements  that  seem  to  affect  us  most  are 
environment  and  the  standard  of  expectation  held  by  our 
associates.  If  we  take  a  pessimistic  attitude  and  think  life 
is  over  twenty-five  years  before  it  may  be,  there  is  little 
hope  of  our  accomplishing  much  for  ourselves  or  for  the 
aged  in  our  communities. 

But  if  in  some  way  we  can  give  to  age  the  spirit  of 
adventure  and  lift  it  out  of  the  dead  level  of  merely  waiting 


for  the  end,  it  may  touch  these  last  years  of  life  not  only 
with  a  sense  of  peace  and  contentment  but  with  a  sense  of 
hope  and  joy.  We  know  of  no  elderly  person  who  is  satisfied 
to  sit  in  a  chimney  corner  and  knit.  The  minds  of  the  old 
grow  less  keen  and  more  placid,  but  they  can  be  easily 
aroused  to  an  interest  in  the  fresh  viewpoints  of  youth.  We 
remember  a  woman  of  79  who  continued  to  earn  the  larger 
part  of  her  living  through  Italian  needlework.  When  asked 
how  she  did  it,  she  said,  "Not  through  my  will,  but  through 
my  imagination.  I  always  see  myself  doing  it."  Also,  the 
instance  of  a  woman  of  82,  who  paid  for  a  correspondence 
course  in  short  story  writing  in  order  to  be  able  to  write 
the  life  of  her  husband,  reveals  how  keen  the  desires  of  the 
old  may  be  to  achieve  through  fresh  endeavors. 

I  I.    W  e  should  not  work  for  or  expect  grati- 
tude from  our  clients,  although  we  may 
often  be  obliged  to  accept  it. 

William  Ellery  Channing  has  said  that  the  danger  of 
doing  for  others  is  dependent  as  much  on  the  attitude  of 
those  who  give  as  of  those  who  receive.  We  all  know  that 
it  is  not  what  we  do  for  clients  but  what  we  lead  them  to 
do  for  themselves  that  counts.  The  social  case  worker's 
relation  to  his  clients  is  a  most  delicate  one.  It  is  so  easy 
to  fall  into  the  role  of  benefactor.  But  taking  the  work 
day  in  and  day  out,  we  know  we  receive  more  inspiration 
than  we  give  through  watching  the  often  heroic  attempts 
to  put  into  action  new  ideals.  None  of  us  like  to  relate 
our  moral  improvement  to  someone  else.  The  pupil  does 
not  give  the  credit  of  a  new  awakening  thought  to  the 
teacher,  nor  does  the  teacher  wish  him  to.  The  client  who 
leaves  your  office,  saying,  "Good  morning.  I  have  enjoyed 
our  talk  together,"  reveals  much  better  the  true  relation 
between  worker  and  client  than  the  one  who  says,  "God 
bless  you,  and  may  the  saints  preserve  you  for  all  you 
have  done  for  me  and  mine."  Respect  and  even  affection 
may  well  be  ours,  but  never  a  pauperizing  sense  of 
gratitude. 

I  2,.    Try  to  have  and  share  a  philosophy  of 
life    that    may    be    strengthened    by    all 
religions  or  creeds,  and  understood  by  the  most 
simple  mind. 

If  we  are  aiming  to  interpret  human  life,  we  need  a 
philosophy  so  simple  that  it  may  be  readily  recognized  as 
a  fundamental  reality.  Some  one  once  told  Carlyle  that 
Margaret  Fuller  said  she  had  "accepted  the  universe."  He 
replied,  "She  had  better."  When  I  inquired  of  one  of  the 
finest  characters  I  ever  knew,  one  who  had  endured  great 
reverses  and  much  suffering  with  apparently  no  rebellion 
in  her  heart,  what  was  her  secret,  her  answer  was,  "The 
greatest  joy  in  life  is  the  consciousness  of  power  to  endure." 
She  too  had  made  friends  with  the  universe.  This  attitude 
of  mind  does  not  dissipate  trouble  or  cripple  initiative,  but 
it  does  give  inspiration  to  stand  serene  facing  courageously 
the  facts — which  is  more  than  half  the  battle.  It  does 
dignify  each  individual  life  as  a  part  of  the  universal  whole, 
and  has  a  most  potential  psychological  effect  on  daily  liv- 
ing. It  destroys  false  ambitions,  but  develops  true  aims. 
It  looks  upon  mistakes  as  a  part  of  growth.  It  casts  out 
many  things  of  which  we  have  been  afraid.* 

ANNIE  LOCKHART  CHESLEY 
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HEALTH 


A  Full -Time  Job 
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HANKS  to  Jenner,  not  a  single  person  in  this 
audience  is  pock  markedl  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  faces  of  more  than 
half  of  you  would  have  been  scarred."  This 
was  the  striking  statement  made  by  Sir  William  Osier  in  his 
Silliman  lectures  at  Yale  during  his  last  visit  to  America. 
Yet  today  the  possibility  of  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  menaces 
many  American  communities.  The  assertion  of  Osier  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  recent  history  of  some  American  cities 
on  the  other  show  both  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  last  century  in  the  control  of  one  of  the  great  scourges 
and  the  danger  which  lurks  where  eternal  vigilance  lags. 

The  practical  elimination  of  smallpox  and  other  great 
scourges,  such  as  Asiatic  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  and  the 
dramatic  reduction  in  the  death  rate  from  typhoid,  dysentery 
and  other  water  and  milk  born  diseases,  the  diminution  of 
the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis,  constitute  a  great  tribute 
to  the  intelligence,  energy  and  devotion  of  the  part-time 
health  officers  who  have  served  and  are  still  serving  in  this 
country. 

These  pioneers  in  public  health,  however,  have  only  point- 
ed the  way  and  indicated  the  organization  and  the  methods 
by  which  we  may  realize  the  prophecy  of  Pasteur  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  man  to  rid  the  world  of  all  germ  diseas- 
es. They  are  the  ones  who  have  told  us  what  should  be 
obvious:  that  so  important  a  public  function  should  be  per- 
formed only  by  thoroughly  trained  or  experienced  officials, 
free  from  the  vicissitudes  of  politics,  devoting  their  entire 
thought  and  attention  to  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  to  the  promotion  of  health  generally. 

On  the  whole,  part-time  health  officers  and  indeed  poorly 
financed  full  time  ones  have  given  better  service  than  the 
public  had  any  right  to  expect,  considering  their  remunera- 
tion and  the  handicaps  under  which  they  have  worked.  Much 
of  the  money  thus  spent  has  been  wasted,  since  much  of  the 
work  of  the  part-time  health  officer  is  not  in  prevention  but 
in  cleaning  up  outbreaks  of  diseases  which  might,  at  com- 
paratively small  expense,  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  When 
one  considers  the  results  achieved  under  the  present  system, 
it  will  be  found,  by  and  large,  that  whenever  a  full-time, 
active,  competent  health  officer  is  appointed,  he  soon  suc- 
ceeds in  building  up  an  effective  organization,  obtains  the 
necessary  funds,  and  makes  headway  in  obtaining  sewage 
disposal  and  clean  milk.  He  lowers  the  infant  mortality 
promptly  and  speedily.  He  accelerates  the  diminution  of 
the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis;  he  engages  in  effective 
measures  for  the  education  of  the  public  in  health  matters, 
and  he  generally  succeeds  in  a  striking  manner  in  increasing 
the  span  of  life  of  those  who  reside  in  the  community  which 
he  serves. 

At  least  every  city  of  more  than  50,000  should  have  a 
full-time  health  officer  in  order  to  make  public  health  pay. 
By  comparison  with  other  states  New  York  is  very  back- 
ward in  this  respect.  Of  the  ten  cities  of  more  than  50,000 


in  New  York  only  three  have  full-time  health  officers.  In 
Massachusetts  five  out  of  eight  cities  of  more  than  50,000 
population  have  full-time  health  officers.  Pennsylvania  has 
full-time  health  officers  in  seven  of  the  eleven  cities  over 
50,000;  Ohio  six  out  of  nine,  and  Illinois  four  out  of  five. 
Throughout  the  country  we  ought  not  to  let  pass  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  presented  by  the  forthcoming  elections. 
The  state  committee  or  other  organized  public  health  groups 
might  prepare  a  brief  and  effective  pamphlet,  presenting 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  full-time,  fully  qualified  public 
health  service.  This  pamphlet  ought  to  contain  reliable  and 
convincing  information  for  the  candidates  for  the  office  of 
mayor  and  other  members  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  ap- 
portionment, or  of  other  appropriating  bodies.  This  pam- 
phlet should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  local  staff  representa- 
tives, who  should  seek  out  the  candidates  as  soon  as  they 
have  thrown  their  hats  into  the  ring — not  singly,  for  it  is 
always  more  effective  to  hunt  in  packs.  They  should,  if 
possible,  take  with  them  the  chairman  or  other  influential 
members  of  the  local  committees,  seek  the  opportunity  to 
talk  this  matter  over  fully  with  every  candidate,  and  leave  in 
his  hands  literature  which  he  can  digest  and  can  use  for  ref- 
erence in  his  campaign  announcements  and  speeches.  When 
candidates  of  the  leading  parties  have  been  duly  nominated, 
they  should  again  be  followed  up  with  supplementary  infor- 
mation, by  understanding  and  influential  friends  of  theirs 
and  of  the  cause.  Indeed,  it  might  be  very  well  for  the  local 
representatives  to  have  on  hand  paragraphs  which  candidates 
could  introduce  into  their  speeches,  and  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  havng  a  few  good  speeches  ready  to  hand  out  to 
receptive  candidates. 

The  next  move  is  with  the  mayor-elect.  He  should  be 
tactfully  reminded  of  his  pre-election  promises,  and  should 
be  offered  every  assistance  in  planning  to  translate  those 
promises  into  action.  During  his  term  of  office  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  forget  that  there  is  nothing  more  import- 
ant to  his  community  than  its  health,  and  there  is  no  way 
in  which  health  can  be  more  effectively  promoted  than  by 
the  selection  of  a  full-time  health  officer. 

BUT  if  such  an  effort  is  successful,  we  create  an  interest- 
ing problem  for  ourselves.  The  men  qualified  by  thor- 
ough training  in  modern  schools  of  public  health,  or  qualified 
by  a  rich  experience  in  public  health  administration,  are 
hard  to  find.  To  the  plea  for  competent  health  officers 
comes  the  answer  that  they  hardly  exist. 

We  met  similar  obstacles  in  the  early  stages  of  our  cam- 
paign against  tuberculosis.  When  we  began  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  local  sanatoria  we  were  told  that  it' 
was  not  possible  to  find  qualified  superintendents.  It  was 
not  easy,  and  perhaps  the  present  superintendents  are  not 
all  well  qualified,  but  some  are  excellently  qualified  and  the 
demand  is  creating  the  supply.  Similarly  with  respect  to 
public  health  nurses — when  we  began  our  tuberculosis  cam- 
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paign  in  1907  there  were  none,  practically  speaking.  Cer- 
tainly none  were  available  outside  of  the  great  cities  where 
public  health  nursing  was  just  getting  under  way.  Now, 
however,  in  New  York  state  alone  there  are  approximately 
noo  public  health  nurses.  They  are  not  all  thoroughly 
trained  either  in  schools  for  public  health  nurses  or  in  the 
school  of  experience,  but  most  of  them  are,  and  more  and 
more  are  becoming  well  trained.  The  demand  is  creating 
the  supply,  and  so  it  will  be  with  the  full-time  health  officer. 
Indeed,  the  demand  must  precede  the  supply,  and  those 
who  realize  the  need  for  this  trained,  full-time  leadership 
must  create  the  demand. 

Perhaps  no  one  thing  is  more  effective  in  stimulating  such 
a  demand  than  records  of  cities  with  part  time  health  officers 
and  those  with  full-time  service.  Witness  the  comparison 
in  the  general  death  rate  in  these  cities  in  New  York  state 
during  the  past  five  years: 


CITIES  WITH  FULL-TIME   HEALTH  OFFICER 

1920  1921  1922  1923 

Rochester  12.1  11.5  11.3  n.i 

New  York  City      13.0  11.2  11.9  11.7 

Buffalo  14.6  12.6  12. o  13.2 

CITIES  WITH  PART-TIME   HEALTH  OFFICER 


1924 
10.6 
n.8 
12.7 


1920 


1922 


1923 


1924 

IO.O 
I2.O 
12.8 
15-4 
18.9 

part-time 


Yonkers  11.4  9.3  10.7  10.2 

Syracuse  15.2  12.0  12.6  13.0 

Utica  13.1  13.0  12.6  13.4 

Albany  15.7  15.2  15.7  16.2 

Troy  17.0  16.3  18.3  18.5 

Yonkers  and  Syracuse  are  classified  in  the 
group  because  their  health  officers  engage  in  the  private 
practice  of  medicine;  although  technically  part-time  health 
officers  they  give  virtually  full-time  service,  which  doubtless 
is  a  factor  in  placing  these  two  cities  at  the  head  of  the  sec- 
ond group. 

Witness  the  five-year  record  of  infectious  disease  control 
and  diminution  of  infant  mortality,  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber (1924)  bulletin  of  the  Health  Bureau  of  the  City  of 
Rochester,  which  has  had  a  most  efficient  full-time  health 
officer,  Dr.  George  W.  Goler,  for  the  last  twenty-seven 
years : 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  DEATHS  PER  100,000  POPULATION 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


Diphtheria                28.1 

25-5 

15.8 

10.9 

4-5 

Measles                     9.8 

.6 

1  1-9 

9-6 

2.7 

Scarlet  Fever            9.4 

7-8 

2.9 

i-5 

3-6 

Typhoid   Fever          I. 

3-2 

2.5 

2.1 

i.i 

Whopping  Cough       7.1 

13-1 

3-9 

6.8 

3-3 

Pneumonia              100.6 

77- 

108.2 

90.7 

80.4 

Tuberculosis          104. 

86.8 

61.2 

74- 

76.1 

(all  forms) 

INFANT  MORTALITY  PER  1,000  BIRTHS 

Deaths  under 

one  year  84  79  78  68  59 

Dr.  J.  A.  Ferrell  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  full-time  health  officers  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  said, 

To  my  mind  the  evidence  favoring  the  full-time  principle  is 
so  conclusive  that  there  is  really  very  little  occasion  for  dis- 
cussing the  subject.  [Referring  to  the  fact  that  he  had  an 
unusual  opportunity  during  the  past  ten  years  to  observe  rather 
closely  the  development  of  local  health  organizations,  particu- 
larly with  the  county  as  a  unit  of  territory,  he  said]  I  have 
failed  to  observe  anywhere  the  satisfactory  development  of  a 
county  health  service  on  part  time  basis.  Where  a  physician 
looks  to  the  practice  of  medicine  as  his  permanent  means  of 


making  a  living,  he  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  devote  the  time, 
energy  and  thought  necessary  to  making  the  greatest  success 
of  his  health  work.  If  he  has  an  opportunity  to  improve  his 
own  training,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  attend  clinics  and 
take  post-graduate  courses  in  medicine.  When  a  man  becomes 
a  full  time  health  officer  and  he  finds  opportunity  for  improving 
himself,  making  his  work  more  useful  in  his  field,  he  will  then 
take  special  training  in  the  field  of  public  health. 
The  thesis  applies  to  cities  as  well  as  to  counties. 

SOME  of  us  can  remember  when  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  a  school  principal  or  a  school  superintendent  to 
piece  out  his  income  'by  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  real 
estate  or  to  law  or  to  farming.  We  can  remember  the 
same  demand  for  full-time  school  superintendents.  We  can 
remember  the  demand  that  they  should  be  removed  from 
politics.  We  can  recall  the  later  stage  when  we  were  told 
that  we  should  find  a  qualified  superintendent  anywhere  in 
the  country  and  bring  him  to  our  city  to  rehabilitate  our 
schools ;  and  we  can  remember  the  outcry  of  the  politicians 
against  this  revolutionary  procedure.  But  the  growing  ap- 
preciation of  education  on  the  part  of  the  public  created  a 
demand  for  qualified,  full-time  city  superintendents  of 
schools.  Twenty-five  years  ago  they  did  not  exist,  but  as 
the  demand  grew  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
grew  from  an  institution  of  a  few  hundred  students  to  its 
present  enrollment  of  several  thousand,  and  now  colleges  for 
teachers  or  schools  of  education  are  a  part  of  many  of  our 
leading  universities,  and  we  have  developed  a  highly  quali- 
fied profession  of  school  superintendents  and  principals  as 
well  as  supervisors  and  teachers.  We  would  not  dream  of 
going  back  to  the  old  system. 

It  ought  to  be  as  uncommon  and  as  inconceivable  for  a 
health  officer  to  obtain  or  hold  his  position  on  the  basis 
of  any  other  consideration  than  adequate  preparation  or  to 
work  on  part-time  as  it  is  for  a  school  superintendent.  Legal 
residence  ought  to  play  no  more  part  in  the  selection  of  a 
health  officer  than  of  a  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
remuneration  of  a  health  officer  surely  ought  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  remuneration  of  a  school  superintendent, 
and  the  tenure  of  office  ought  to  be  as  secure.  The  selection 
of  so  important  an  official  ought  to  be  entirely  free  from 
political  considerations.  The  selection  of  the  fully  trained, 
full-time  health  officer  is  the  greatest  single  need  in  the 
advancement  of  public  health  today. 

But  even  a  full-time  health  officer  cannot  extract  from 
the  air  all  the  rest  of  the  resources  necessary  to  organize 
the  smallest  unit  of  a  health  department.  He  must  be 
backed  by  the  resources  of  an  organization.  However,  a 
man  who  has  not  only  technical  knowledge  and  adminis- 
trative skill,  but  an  understanding  of  group  psychology,  a 
publicity  sense,  and  qualities  of  leadership,  will  be  able  to 
cultivate  an  informed  public  opinion  and  soon  to  command 
adequate  appropriations  to  establish  a  well  rounded,  thor- 
oughly organized  health  department  in  a  relatively  brief 
space  of  time. 

As  we  direct  our  efforts  to  cultivating  public  opinion 
which  will,  in  turn,  create  the  demand  for  full-time  health 
officers,  simultaneously  we  must  consider  ways  and  means 
for  supplying  the  demand  for  fully  qualified  candidates,  as 
we  did  in  the  case  of  sanatorium  and  hospital  superintend- 
ents and  public  health  nurses.  When  this  demand  has  been 
created  and  the  supply  is  available,  when  the  full-time,  fully 
qualified  health  officer  is  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception 
in  this  state  and  throughout  the  nation,  there  will  be  no 
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menacing  smallpox  epidemics ;  there  will  be  no  typhoid  to 
alarm  the  country  or  ruin  an  industry;  there  will  be  no 
diphtheria  and  perhaps  no  scarlet  fever  to  terrify  mothers  or 
to  torture  children ;  tuberculosis  will  virtually  disappear  ; 
the  span  of  life  will  be  lengthened  by  at  least  twenty  years; 
our  natural  vitality  will  be  vastly  higher;  and  the  sum  total 
of  human  happiness  will  greatly  increase  throughout  the 
land.  JOHN  A.  KINGSBURY 

Why  Tolerate  Smallpox? 

THE  sanitary  teachings  of  two  generations  ago  placed 
the  responsibility  for  malaria  on  decayed  vegetation 
in  swamps,  for  cholera  on  decayed  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
for  diphtheria  on  some  defect  in  house  drains  which  allowed 
the  air  of  dwellings  to  become  poisoned.  Even  the  most 
modern  plumbing  codes  contain  vestiges  of  this  doctrine, 
while  many  nuisances  held  to  be  injurious  to  health  by  our 
state  laws  and  municipal  ordinances  consist  mainly  of 
offensive  odors. 

Pasteur's  theory  that  disease  is  caused  by  specific  germs 
at  first  made  slow  headway  against  the  older  ideas,  but  his 
demonstration  of  the  universal  presence  of  bacteria  in  air, 
water  and  food  finally  led  to  a  curious  compromise  with  the 
theory  that  filth  is  the  cause  of  disease.  According  to  the 
terms  of  this  compromise,  filth  was  declared  dangerous  to 
health  because  it  furnished  a  breeding  place  for  disease  germs 
which  later  spread  through  the  air.  In  no  other  way  then 
known  to  sanitarians  could  the  mysterious  occurrence  of 
isolated  cases  of  communicable  disease  be  explained. 

The  application  of  the  germ  theory  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  Nineteenth  century  led  to  an  era  of  sanitation  dur- 
ing which  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  purification  of 
water  supplies,  to  sanitary  sewage  disposal,  and  to  the 
pasteurization  of  milk.  The  discovery  of  the  relation  of 
certain  insects  to  disease  opened  larger  vistas  for  environ- 
mental sanitation  and  made  possible  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  was  the  discovery  of  the  insect  carrier 
for  yellow  fever,  previously  held  to  be  a  typical  filth  di- 
sease, that  led  Dr.  C.  V.  Chapin,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to 
assert  that  the  mysterious  occurrence  of  isolated  cases  of 
certain  communicable  diseases  could  be  explained  otherwise 
than  by  air-borne  infection.  Chapin  showed  that  the  life 
of  disease  germs  is  limited  after  they  are  discharged  from 
the  body,  that  quarantine,  isolation,  and  disinfection  are  of 
little  value  in  disease  control,  that  air  and  fomites  are  not 
concerned  in  the  mysterious  spread  of  infection,  and  that 
the  true  sources  must  be  sought  for  in  healthy  human  car- 
riers and  mild  unrecognized  cases. 

Chapin's  teachings  have  been  accepted  readily  by  all 
scientific  epidemiologists  but  not  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
population,  a  circumstance  which  caused  him  to  write  re- 
cently that  he  thought  that  Gorgas  had  driven  the  last  nail 
in  the  coffin  of  the  filth  theory  of  disease  twenty  years  ago, 
but  that  "in  these  days  of  Conan  Doyle  and  Oliver  Lodge, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  its  spirit  still  stalks,  not  at  mid- 
night, but  at  noon  day."  This  mistaken  belief  that  specific 
disease  germs  originate  or  multiply  in  places  where  organic 
matter  may  decay  persists  widely,  fostered  by  the  absurd 
claims  of  certain  advertisements,  such  as  one  carried  recently 
in  a  widely  circulated  popular  magazine  which  exhorts: 
"Continue  to  disinfect  ...  the  familiar  germ-breeding  spots 
— garbage  pail,  toilet  bowl,  drain  pipes.  Every  part  of 


your   home   is   then   made   health-clean   to   safeguard   your 
family." 

It  is  the  part  of  the  population  still  clinging  to  such  be- 
liefs which  looks  to  sanitation  to  protect  them  against  each 
and  every  communicable  disease,  not  realizing  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  environment  is  limited.  Its  very  real  and  great 
victories  have  occurred  primarily  in  the  case  of  diseases  of 
intestinal  origin — such  as  typhoid  fever  and  hookworm ;  and 
diseases  borne  by  insects  (yellow  fever,  malaria,  and  the  like) 
two  groups  which  can  be  affected  by  the  protection  of  water 
supplies,  the  destruction  of  insect  breeding  places  and  of 
rat  harbors.  But  for  the  greater  number  of  communicable 
diseases  more  direct  and  personal  measures  are  necessary; 
they  can  be  shown  to  continue  and  even  to  increase  in  com- 
munities where  water  and  milk  are  carefully  safeguarded 
and  other  sanitary  precautions  are  observed. 

On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  carriers  and  missed 
cases,  the  respiratory  infections  will  never  be  controlled  by 
the  isolation  of  recognized  cases  or  by  any  means  directed 
against  the  environment.  •„  These  infections  are  spread  by 
personal  contact  and  the  only  defense  against  them  lies  in 
the  possession  of  an  immunity  secured  either  naturally, 
through  repeated  accidental  reception  of  small  amounts  ot 
infectious  material ;  or  artificially,  through  deliberate  inocu- 
lation with  the  attenuated  germ  of  the  disease,  as  in  small- 
pox vaccination,  cr  with  a  substance  produced  by  the  germ, 
as  in  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  immunization.  The  de- 
fense against  this  group  of  diseases  is  of  so  individual  and 
so  personal  a  character  that  any  attempt  toward  compulsory 
immunization  is  resented  as  an  infringement  on  personal 
liberty  even  by  persons  who  advocate  compulsory  community 
measures. 

California  has  followed  the  trend  of  the  times  in  modern 

progressive    legislation    on    water   supply,    sewage    disposal, 
malaria  control,   and  milk  sanitation.   Sir  Alfred  Wallace 

tells   us   that  scarlet   fever,   diphtheria   and  smallpox  have 

all  diminished  as  sanitation  has  increased.     Let  us  examine 

the  evidence  as  contained  in  the  morbidity  figures  for  the 

years  1913-24,  inclusive,  as  reported  to  the  California  State 

Board  of  Health. 

In  the  accompanying  chart  the  annual  rates  per  100,000 

of  the  population  of  the  state  of  i*» 

California  for  diphtheria,  scarlet 

fever,  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever 

have  been  estimated  and  plotted. 

It   is   at    once    apparent   that   in 

1913,    scarlet    fever,    diphtheria   - 

and    typhoid     fever    were    very 

close    together,    while    smallpox 

occupied    a    lower    position.     In 

the  succeeding  eleven   years   the 

close     relation    between     scarlet    " 

fever    and    diphtheria    has    been 

maintained.     In  spite  of  progress 

in    sanitation    their    trends    are 

steadily  upward;    the  1924  rate 

is   four   times   that   of    1913    in 

the  case  of  diphtheria,  and  three 

times  that  of    1913   in  the  case 

of    scarlet    fever.      Subject   only 

to  the  great  cyclical  variations  oc- 
curring in  each  generation,  it  is 

safe  to  predict  that  they  will  re- 


California  morbidity  rates 
per  100,000  of  population 
for  (i)  diphtheria,  (2) 
scarlet  fever,  (3)  small- 
pox, and  (4)  typhoid 
fever.  This  chart  <a-as 
computed  and  drawn  by 
E.  L.  Lucia 
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main  at  a  high  level  until  the  popularization  of  the  recently 
discovered  method  of  active  immunization  against  diphtheria, 
and  the  more  recently  discovered,  and  still  largely  experi- 
mental, method  of  active  immunization  against  scarlet  fever 
may  bring  about  a  permanent  reduction. 

That  there  has  been  progress  in  sanitation  during  this 
period  cannot  be  denied,  indeed  it  is  confirmed  by  the  be- 
havior of  typhoid  fever.  The  pressure  of  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  water  and  milk  supplies  has  forced  the 
typhoid  fever  rate  down  until  the  1923  rate  was  approxi- 
mately one-half  that  of  1913.  The  spread  of  typhoid  fever 
through  personal  contact  is  negligible.  The  appearance 
of  typhoid  fever  in  epidemic  form  in  California  is  a  signal 
for  epidemiologists  and  sanitary  engineers  to  search  for  a 
cross  connection  between  a  sewer  system  and  a  water  supply 
(Santa  Ana,  1924)  ;  for  the  temporary  failure  of  a  chlorina- 
tion  plant  (Pittsburgh,  1920)  ;  or  in  the  preparation  of 
food  consumed  by  a  group  (Hanford,  1914).  In  fact,  the 
1924  increase  in  the  typhoid  fever  rate  is  due  entirely  to 
approximately  600  cases  occurring  in  two  almost  simultane- 
ous epidemics  in  Santa  Ana,  California. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  this  period  there  would  have 
been,  apparently,  some  grounds  for  a  belief  that  smallpox 
was  affected  by  sanitary  improvements.  However,  in  spite 
of  measures  which  have  cut  the  typhoid  fever  rate  in  half, 
smallpox  has  joined  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  with  a  rate 
for  1924  eight  times  that  of  1913  and  thirty  times  that  of 
1916.  In  1924,  there  were  9,425  cases  of  smallpox  reported 
in  California;  the  largest  number  reported  for  that  year 
by  any  state  in  the  Union.  However,  not  one  case  occurred 
among  students  at  this  university  where  vaccination  of  all 
non-immune  entrants  is  required.  What  factors  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  remarkable  rise  of  smallpox? 

Before  the  Civil  War,  the  Negro  slaves,  as  valuable  prop- 
erty, were  protected  by  compulsory  vaccination.  A  result 
of  their  emancipation  was  the  rapid  formation  of  a  large 
unvaccinated  Negro  population.  Coincidently  there  grew 
up  in  the  newly  settled  Middle  West  a  generation  of  the  tin- 
vaccinated  children  of  vaccinated  immigrants.  About  thirty 
years  ago  there  appeared  among  the  southern  Negroes  a 
form  of  smallpox  so  mild  that  its  identity  was  questioned. 
It  was  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  milk-pox  of  South 
Africa  and  ala?trim  of  Brazil.  Apparently  repeated  passage 
among  Negroes  has  a  modifying  effect  on  its  virulence  even 
when  transmitted  to  the  white  race.  This  disease  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  western  states,  reaching  the  Pacific 
Coast  while  our  troops  were  returning  from  service  in  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for 
its  local  name  of  Manila  Itch.  The  extreme  mildness  of 
the  disease  favored  its  spread  and  it  has  become  practically 
endemic  throughout  the  United  States  except  in  those  states 
with  strict  vaccination  laws.  In  general  these  states  are 
found  in  the  North  Atlantic  group,  with  the  exception  of 
South  Carolina,  which,  though  surrounded  by  neighbors 
with  a  fairly  high  smallpox  incidence,  has  a  rate  comparing 
favorably  with  that  of  the  northern  states.  The  law  of 
South  Carolina  provides  for  vaccination  of  infants  and  re- 
vaccination  school  children. 

Vaccination  of  children  at  the  time  of  admission  to  school 
was  compulsory  in  California  until  1911  when  the  law  was 
amended  to  permit  of  the  filing  of  certificates  of  conscientious 
objection.  These  certificates  became  so  numerous  that  many 


cities  ceased  to  enforce  the  law.  In  1916,  the  new  law  had 
been  in  operation  for  five  years  and  a  large  unvaccinated 
school  population  under  12  years  of  age  had  grown  up.  The 
median  age  for  smallpox  in  that  year  was  22.  In  1921, 
the  new  law  had  been  in  operation  for  ten  years  and  the 
unvaccinated  population  of  the  states  was  largely  composed 
of  children  under  17.  In  that  year  the  median  age  for 
smallpox  was  15,  the  peak  was  8,  and  93  per  cent  of  the 
cases  had  never  been  vaccinated.  Smallpox  had  resumed 
its  pre-Jennerian  place  as  a  children's  disease. 

The  state  Board  of  Health  realized  that  the  Act  of 
1911  was  a  failure  and  in  1921  secured  the  passage  of  the 
present  vaccination  act  which  places  the  control  of  smallpox 
under  the  state  Board  of  Health  and  prohibits  the  adoption 
of  any  regulation  on  the  subject  of  vaccination  by  school 
or  local  health  authorities.  The  regulations  of  the  state 
Board  of  Health,  which  have  been  in  effect  since  1917, 
provide  for  the  isolation  of  cases  with  supervision  and 
vaccination  of  contacts.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  of  the 
effects  of  the  withdrawal,  in  California,  of  all  legislation 
in  support  of  general  vaccination,  but  the  smallpox  rate  of 
1924,  double  that  for  1921,  is  suggestive,  to  say  the 
least. 

The  death-rate  from  smallpox  is  increasing  in  the  United 
States.  California  is  exposed  continually  to  invasions  of  the 
severe  Asiatic  type  of  disease  which  has  been  endemic  in 
Mexico  since  its  introduction  by  Cortez  in  1519.  The 
death  rate  which  was  0.06  per  100,000  in  1914  has  reached 
1.4  for  1924.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
reports  a  case  fatality  of  0.6  per  cent  in  1920  and  5.7  per 
cent  in  1922,  for  246  American  cities.  In  Denver,  nearly 
a  third  of  the  smallpox  cases  in  1922  and  1923  ended  in 
death,  while  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  lost  42.3  per  cent  of  its 
smallpox  cases  in  1922,  and  the  Missouri  city  of  the  same 
name  lost  46.3  per  cent.  In  1922,  a  man,  in  the  incubation 
stage  of  smallpox,  went  from  Kansas  City  to  Poteau,  Okla- 
homa, and  was  responsible  for  an  epidemic  of  38  cases  with 
24  deaths.  Of  144  deaths  in  the  Denver  epidemic,  126 
were  of  persons  who  had  never  been  vaccinated,  and  the 
remaining  18  of  persons  who  had  been  vaccinated  more  than 
twenty  years  previously. 

The  law  of  New  York  state  provides  that  vaccination 
shall  be  a  condition  of  school  attendance  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  at  all  times  and  it  is  a  condition 
of  school  attendance  in  the  rest  of  the  state  when  smallpox 
has  been  declared  epidemic  by  the  state  commissioner  of 
health.  During  the  years  1915-20,  the  average  rate  per 
;oo,OOO  population  of  New  York  was  2.6,  the  maximum 
being  5.0,  and  the  minimum  0.3.  These  rates  are  the  lowest 
in  the  country  for  any  state  reporting  smallpox  each  year 
of  the  period.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  from  New 
York,  we  have  Kansas,  with  no  compulsory  vaccination, 
where  the  average  rate  was  2OO.O,  the  maximum  400.0  and 
the  minimum  120.0.  The  example  of  South  Carolina  has 
been  cited.  This  state  requires  vaccination  of  school  chil- 
dren during  the  first,  sixth  and  fifteenth  years  of  age.  The 
rates  are:  average  22.0,  maximum  64.0  and  minimum  6.O, 
which  is  an  excellent  showing  when  it  is  considered  that 
South  Carolina  is  one  of  a  group  of  states  whose  combined 
rates  ranged  from  30.0  to  90.0. 

Similarly  striking  variations  in  the  frequency  of  smallpox 
can  be  found  in  a  comparison  (Continued  on  page  107) 
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HE  new  Grub  Street  seems  to  cross  Main  Street, 
U.  S.  A.  just  about  the  corner  the  public  library 
stands  on.  But  the  folks  who  live  in  this  star- 
vation lane  are  no  longer  the  authors  or  pub- 
lishers or  printers,  but  the  librarians.  The  publishers  pay 
income  taxes,  the  printers  get  the  healthy  union  scale,  many 
authors  net  royalties  per  annum  that  would  have  endowed 
Milton  or  Spinoza  or  Goldsmith  for  life.  But  the  librarians 
grow  parchment-skinned  and  fretful  trying  to  make  ends 
meet — the  ends  of  their  pitiful  salaries,  the  ends  of  the  fund 
for  books.  Yet  they  are  the  shock  troops  who  send  the  book 
into  the  home.  They  guide  the  reading  of  the  nation — 
so  far  as  it  has  any  guide!  And  if  we  believe  that  good 
books  are  good  tools  in  democracy,  and  that  libraries  are 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  getting  books  to  people,  then  this 
business  of  starving  librarians  and  stinting  on  books  should 
stop. 

This  broad  view  has  a  local  text.  The  greatest  library 
in  the  world  in  what  Americans  call  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world  is  being  starved  to  death.  The  New  York  City 
Public  Library  last  year  circulated  nine  and  a  half  million 
books.  Yet  since  1920  the  appropriation  for  the  circulation 
department  has  receded  from  $127,500  to  $61,090  the  past 
three  years.  The  cost  of  books  has  meantime  risen  2O  per 
cent.  The  stock  of  books  on  shelves  has  actually  been  falling 
over  eleven  thousand  a  year.  In  branch  libraries  there  are 
sometimes  fifty  applications  on  file  for  the  single  copy  of 


Walter  Page's  Letters,  or  Papini's  Lift  of  Christ.  That'* 
bad  business.  It  means  an  indifference  to  providing  good 
books  such  as  used  to  prevail  about  supplying  good  milk. 
Certainly  the  meeting  of  such  an  appeal  is  part  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  personnel  is  being  pinched  in  like  manner.  At  this 
moment  the  Staff  Association  of  the  Library  is  appealing 
to  Father  Knickerbocker  for  a  living  wage.  Nearly  half 
of  the  staff  of  the  circulation  department  get  from  $19  to 
$23.50  a  week.  Data  gathered  by  the  Association  indicates 
that  $26.08  is  the  lowest  sum  on  which  an  unmarried  library 
worker  can  live  decently  in  New  York ;  while  garment  work- 
ers average  from  $32  to  $38  per  week,  and  printers  from 
$53  to  $65.  It's  a  queer  scale  that  pays  the  man  who  prints 
a  book  two  or  three  times  what  the  woman  gets  who  acts 
as  guide  to  the  people's  reading  from  youth  to  age.  The 
result  is  that  21  per  cent  of  the  circulation  staff  resign  every 
year — a  turn-over  that  must  prevent  efficiency.  Many 
librarians  have  to  do  extra  work  outside  their  regular  hours, 
or  live  part  parasites  on  their  families.  The  New  York 
Association  is  asking  a  uniform  salary  increase  of  $400  and 
an  appropriation  of  $253,300  for  books.  We  need  scarcely 
add  they  should  get  both. 

But  the  larger  lessons  are  what  interest  us  most.  First, 
this  campaign  is  not  only  for  more  salary,  but  for  a  better 
library.  The  people  who  do  the  work  are  fighting  for  the 
institution  they  serve  and  love.  They  set  a  higher  standard 
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of  service,  and  then  they  contribute  the  money  and  organize 
the  publicity  to  gain  this  standard.  They  are  setting  a  good 
example  to  the  teachers  and  journalists.  The  members  of 
the  intellectual  guilds  must  have  a  larger  voice  in  improving 
the  professions  they  follow.  The  faculties  must  have  more 
control  over  education  and  the  editorial  staff  more  control 
over  newspapers.  These  delicate  social  functions  of  direct- 
ing intellectual  life  cannot  be  turned  over  to  lay  boards  of 
politicians,  business  men  regents,  or  profit-seeking  publishers. 
The  devoted  men  and  women  who  teach,  who  edit,  and  who 
serve  in  the  book  stacks  must  have  a  voice  in  determining 
the  technique  and  purposes  of  the  institutions  that  demand 
•of  them  loving  service,  yet  entrust  no  responsibility. 

The  second  point  is  simply  that  if  any  library  is  to  become 
that  great  center  of  culture,  entertainment,  technical  infor- 
mation and  adult  education  of  which  we  dream,  it  must 
be  given  money  enough  to  do  its  task.  New  York  has  proven 
peculiarly  niggardly  and  short-sighted,  but  we  dare  affirm 
that  all  librarians  are  underpaid  and  all  libraries  crippled 
by  scanty  funds.  It  may  be  true  that  New  York  is  third 
from  the  bottom  in  the  list  of  per  capita  appropriations  for 
libraries  among  the  thirty  largest  libraries  of  the  nation, 
and  gives  for  books  only  one  fourth  of  what  Cleveland  finds 
possible.  But  none  give  enough ;  and  below  New  York  are 
Philadelphia  and  Washington — the  capital!  The  meaning 
of  the  library  in  modern  society  is  not  clearly  grasped  any- 
where, and  so  we  rejoice  in  the  valiant  effort  of  the  libra- 
rians of  New  York  and  their  guild  to  establish  the  dignity 
of  their  profession  by  demanding  a  decent  wage,  and  to 
fight  for  their  institution  by  demanding  for  it  too  a  living 
wage. 

Coal  and  the  Commission 

COAL,    by   Edward    T.    Der'ine.     American   Review   Service   Press.    Bloom- 
ington,  III.    400  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

/"T~VHIS  book  was  written  cooperatively  by  several  Devines. 
•*•  There  is  Devine  the  editor  and  lecturer,  gifted  in  the 
use  of  polished  phrases,  imaginative,  quick  witted,  resourceful. 
His  hand  in  the  matter  makes  the  book  interesting  and 
readable  from  beginning  to  end. 

Then  there  is  the  Devine  who  as  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Coal  Commission  came  face  to  face  with  the  facts  as  few 
men  have  an  opportunity  to  do.  He  saw  the  coal  industry 
in  all  of  its  phases  and  the  book  in  consequence  is  a  rich 
storehouse  of  information  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  the  busy  citizen  who  wants  to  know  something  about 
the  vital  problem  of  coal  but  who  does  not  have  access  to 
the  bulky  reports  of  the  Coal  Commission  and  could  not 
analyze  them  if  he  did.  Commissioner  Devine  has  done  an 
excellent  bit  of  summarization  and  simplification  for  the 
man  in  the  street.  Incidentally  the  book  reveals  the  kindly 
tolerant  personality  who  cannot  speak  harshly  even  of  the 
villains  of  the  drama — the  Commissioner  who,  one  suspects, 
did  not  get  into  the  coal  report  all  that  he  would  have  liked 
nor  always  in  the  language  he  would  have  chosen,  but  who 
thought  unanimity  far  better  than  minority  reports.  In  1913 
when  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Relations  Commission  was  created 
there  was  some  talk  that  one  of  the  members  would  bear 
the  name  of  Devine.  Those  who  recall  those  stormy  days — - 
as  it  came  out,  the  nine  Commissioners  wrote  ten  reports — 
cannot  help  wondering  what  he  would  have  done  with  that 
Donnybrook  fair. 

In    the   third    place    there    is    Devine   the    preacher   who 


lectures  owners,  operators,  miners  and  dealers  and  urges 
them  to  change  from  their  evil  ways,  sometimes  holding  out 
to  them  the  idea  that  virtue  is  to  be  preferred  and  some- 
times sternly  warning  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

And  finally  there  is  Devine  the  economist  whose  presence 
on  the  stage  is  occasionally  somewhat  confusing  both  to  the 
conciliator  and  to  the  preacher. 

The  book  is  an  attempt  to  set  before  the  busy  reader  a 
quick  summary  of  the  facts  as  discovered  by  the  Coal  Com- 
mission. As  indicated  above  this  task  is  well  and  enter- 
tainingly performed.  The  author  presents  the  essential 
characteristics  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  mining,  the 
problems  of  both,  the  labor  problem  of  coal,  the  faults  of 
distribution,  the  plight  of  the  consumer  and  some  suggestions 
as  to  a  "national  policy." 

Anthracite  and  bituminous  mining  are  dealt  with  sep- 
arately as  they  should  be.  In  the  section  devoted  to  anthracite 
one  reads  of  an  industry  concentrated  in  area,  largely  mo- 
nopolized as  to  ownership,  yielding  enormous  profits,  paying 
a  living  wage  to  contract  miners  regularly  employed,  and 
somewhat  less  to  the  others,  and  charging  constantly  higher 
prices  whether  costs  justify  it  or  not.  Since  1913  the  price 
per  ton  received  by  the  operator  has  risen  250  per  cent; 
while  labor  cost  rose  only  145  per  cent.  An  interesting  com- 
parison is  given  between  cost  of  production  and  producers' 
margin  in  1913  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  1923.  Costs  were 
129  per  cent  higher  and  producers'  margin  489  per  cent 
higher.  Mr.  Devine  suggests  however,  that  the  disparity 
would  have  been  less  if  the  figures  for  the  whole  year  of 
1923  had  been  available.  One  of  the  elements  in  the  high 
cost  of  anthracite  is  the  "depletion  account" — a  sum  set 
aside  each  year  to  compensate  the  owner  for  the  depletion 
of  his  capital  by  the  withdrawal  of  coal.  This  is  entirely 
legitimate  since  without  it  the  owner  would  have,  when 
the  mines  were  exhausted,  neither  an  income  on  coal  nor 
the  basis  for  establishing  a  new  income  from  another  source. 
It  is  as  legitimate  as  figuring  the  cost  of  fertilizers  and  other 
means  of  restoring  the  soil  as  part  of  the  cost  of  producing 
crops.  But  a  depletion  account  cannot  legitimately  do  more 
than  maintain  capital  intact,  yet  Mr.  Devine  shows  that  the 
rate  of  addition  to  these  funds  is  sometimes  such  as  not 
only  to  restore  exhausted  capital  but  to  treble  or  quadruple 
it.  Instances  are  given  of  charging  new  construction  to 
operating  costs,  though  how  general  this  may  be  is  not 
stated.  After  large  additions  to  surplus  and  depletion  ac- 
counts seven  of  the  largest  companies  were  reported  as  pay- 
ing dividends  during  the  period  1913-22,  ranging  from  7^/2 
per  cent,  the  lowest  paid  by  any  company  in  any  year,  to 
205  per  cent  which  was  the  record  figure  reached  by  one 
company  in  1921. 

The  bituminous  problem  presented  is  the  familiar  one 
of  over-development,  uncertainty,  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment and,  on  the  profit  side,  alternate  periods  of  feast  and 
famine.  It  is  an  industry  that  can  assure  to  its  workers 
only  about  two-thirds  employment  in  the  year  and  conse- 
quently has  to  pay  what  appears  to  be  a  high  rate  of  wages 
in  order  to  give  the  workers  an  income  considerably  below 
that  of  the  anthracite  miner.  Relatively,  the  anthracite 
miners  work  much  more  steadily,  though  Mr.  Devine's  state- 
ment that  "the  seasonal  aspect  has  disappeared  and  regular 
employment  can  be  counted  on"  seems  a  trifle  optimistic. 
The  average  working  year,  according  to  Mr.  Devine,  is  one 
of  270  days,  which  leaves  a  full  month  of  unemployment, 
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on  the  average,  for  every  miner,  in  addition  to  his  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

One  could  wish  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem, or  failing  that,  citations  of  other  texts  where  the 
subject  is  treated.  Winthrop  D.  Lane's  Civil  War  in  West 
Virginia,  for  example,  fills  in  the  details  of  conditions  in 
non-union  territory  that  could  only  be  touched  upon  by  Mr. 
Devine.  It  would  have  been  helpful  if  there  could  have 
been  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  "Jacksonville 
agreement"  in  the  bituminous  industry.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  union  membership  in  the  bituminous  fields  is  declining, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  half  of  the  output  of 
bituminous  coal  is  non-union.  To  what  is  this  due?  Is 
there  a  conspiracy  to  wreck  the  union  afoot  and  is  it  suc- 
ceeding, or  is  the  union  through  ill-advised  leadership  laying 
the  foundation  for  its  own  undoing  ?  The  reviewer  suspects 
that  both  forces  are  at  work,  but  Mr.  Devine  neither  con- 
firms nor  dispels  that  impression. 

There  is  a  brief  but  vivid  discussion  of  living  conditions. 
One  gets  the  impression  that  even  in  the  anthracite  fields 
where  income  is  relatively  higher  the  miner  does  not  get  a 
great  deal  in  terms  of  "living"  in  return  for  his  labor.  In 
the  bituminous  fields  household  budgets  collected  by  the 
Commission  showed  an  abnormal  amount  spent  for  food, 
"usually  a  symptom  of  inadequate  income  and  a  low  stand- 
ard of  living."  There  was  an  excess  of  starch,  fats  and 
sugar  in  the  diet,  "the  kind  of  food  which  appeases  hunger 
at  least  cost,"  and  lean  meats,  milk,  fruit  and  vegetables 
figured  in  amounts  far  below  what  is  considered  essential  to 
health. 

In  the  concluding  section  there  is  a  healthy  demand  for 
the  recognition  of  rights.  Let  there  be  no  thought  of 
coercion  to  make  the  mines  either  union  or  non-union.  The 
author  scouts  the  idea  that  West  Virginia  should  be  main- 
tained as  non-union  territory  in  order  to  protect  the  country 
against  a  labor  monopoly.  It  would  be  as  sensible,  he  sug- 
gests, to  keep  one  transcontinental  railroad  system  and  one 
running  from  North  to  South  free  from  unionism  and  em 
ploy  railroad  detectives  and  guards  to  keep  the  organizers 
off  by  force.  Likewise  he  is  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. We  do  not  know  enough  yet  to  adjust  labor  contro- 
versies by  governmental  force.  On  the  other  hand  the 
union  must  become  something  more  than  a  belligerent  army 
even  though  its  belligerency  in  the  past  has  raised  wages 
and  made  conditions  better.  It  must  develop  constructive 
policies  and  concern  itself  with  the  progress  of  the  industry 
of  which  it  is  a  part. 

It  is  not  alone  the  union,  but  all  of  the  various  factors 
in  the  industry  whom  Mr.  Devine  summons  to  a  house 
cleaning.  Under  the  headings  What  the  Owner  Can  Do, 
What  the  Operator  Can  Do,  What  the  Miner  Can  Do,  etc., 
he  calls  upon  all  of  them  to  give  up  their  most  cherished 
economic  practices.  It  is  a  fine  rallying  call,  but  does  he 
really  believe  that  they  will  respond  without  compulsion? 
Economist  Devine  on  an  earlier  page  in  defending  the  opera- 
tors' policy  of  restriction  of  output  gives  the  reasons  for 
their  adherence  to  policies  of  economic  self-interest  and 
states  clearly  that  nothing  else  is  to  be  expected. 

In  discussing  remedies  that  will  conserve  the  industry  and 
protect  the  consumer  Mr.  Devine  dismisses  government 
ownership  as  at  present  outside  the  realm  of  practical  poli- 
tics. He  proposes,  as  the  Coal  Commission  did,  that  coal 
mining  should  be  classed  as  a  public  utility,  that  profits 


and  royalties  should  be  subject  to  a  federal  tax  and  that 
the  industry  should  be  subjected  to  drastic  regulation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Commission  should 
control  over-expansion  by  denying  shipping  facilities  to  new 
developments.  It  could  make  assignment  of  cars  dependent 
on  ability  to  sell  the  product  rather  than  mining  equipment. 
It  might  even  be  given  the  power  it  already  has  over  rail- 
roads, to  decide  whether  a  new  development  is  needed,  and 
if  so,  to  issue  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  with- 
out which  the  new  mine  could  not  be  opened.  It  could 
have  control  over  the  issuance  of  securities  and  over  con- 
tracts with  consumers  and  with  carriers.  It  might  be  em- 
powered to  issue  licenses  without  which  an  operator  could 
not  ship  coal  in  interstate  commerce.  Behind  all  this,  of 
'  course,  would  be  federal  legislation  prescribing  the  basic 
standards  under  which  the  regulating  powers  of  the  com- 
mission would  be  exercised.  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

Sex  Courts 

SPECIALIZED  COURTS  DEALING  WITH  SEX  DELINQUENCY,  by 
George  E.  Worthington  and  Rutk  Topping.  Frederick  H.  Hitchcock, 
New  York.  460  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  painstaking,  unprejudiced  study  of  specialized 
courts  dealing  with  sex  delinquency,  the  Morals  Court 
of  Chicago,  The  Misdemeanants'  Division  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Municipal  Court,  The  Second  Sessions  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Court  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Women's  Day 
Court  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  makes  one  pause.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  seeks  "to  describe  the  structure,  juris- 
diction, and  procedure,  social  as  well  as  legal,"  of  the  courts 
studied.  What  realism,  what  restraint!  Of  course  one 
expects  in  a  modern  social  investigation  a  professional  de- 
tachment. But  one  is  staggered  by  the  mere  weight  of  the 
facts;  the  difficulties  of  collecting  statistics,  the  rush  of 
"cases"  (In  the  Chicago  Morals  Court — cases  disposed  of 
from  April  7,  1913,  to  December  I,  1913 — 5005),  the 
meager  human  history  that  is  taken  account  of  by  the  court: 
the  rapidity  of  the  trials,  the  absence  of  records,  the  in- 
adequacy of  procedure,  the  machine-like  nature  of  the  struc- 
ture; the  facts  so  clearly,  admirably  presented  that  their 
impact  forces  one  to  a  realization  that  modern  civilization 
"burdened  with  prostitutes  and  their  customers,  incorrigible 
and  runaway  girls  with  their  concomitant  problems  of  de- 
fective heredity,  vicious  environment,  mental  abnormality, 
disease,  drug  addiction"  is  without  adequate  power  to  solve 
human  misery,  however  vigorous  may  be  the  machinery 
which  it  has  set  up  to  deal  with  the  end  result. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  a  summary  and 
comparative  study  of  the  special  courts,  together  with  sug- 
gested standards  for  a  socialized  court.  The  suggestions 
are  thoroughly  sound.  Emphasis  on  probation  "nothing 
more  nor  less  than  social  case  work  in  courts,"  "constructive 
measures  on  behalf  of  the  delinquent,  and  not  merely  noting 
the  outcome  of  the  case"  is  especially  timely. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  those  who  work 
in  courts  or  social  agencies.  It  is  a  much  needed  piece  of 
research.  Without  "moralizing"  it  pictures  our  situation, 
without  taint  of  prejudice  it  suggests  obvious  changes  in 
our  procedure  in  behalf  of  those  who  violate  our  codes  of 
sex-behavior.  Its  social  implications  are  tremendous. 

MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS 

Referee  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
Los  Angeles  County. 
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Why  You  Grow  Old 


THE  DEGENERATIVE  DISEASES,  by  Lewellys  F.  Barker,  MD  and 
Thomas  P.  Sfrunt,  M.D.  Harper  &  Brothers.  254  pp.  Price  $4  00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  so-called  degenerative  diseases  in  their  minor  forms 
actually  constitute  the  process  of  ageing.  Hence  a 
study  of  the  causative  factors  and  the  means  of  controlling 
them  involves  not  only  a  consideration  of  the  human  body 
but  of  human  life — a  broad  biological  as  well  as  clinical 
viewpoint. 

The  authors  have  approached  this  subject  from  the  modern 
standpoint.  While  devoting  adequate  space  to  a  description 
of  the  degenerative  affections  in  their  well  developed  and 
manifest  forms,  they  have  reversed  the  traditional  procedure 
and  have  given  most  of  their  attention  to  the  causative  fac- 
tors; and  this  in  a  very  painstaking  and  effective  way. 

Heredity  is  first  given  important  attention,  and  next  the 
various  environmental  factors  such  as  infections,  poisons, 
psychic  and  bodily  strains,  and  the  endogenous  and  exogen- 
ous factors  are  carefully  considered.  This  logical  arrange- 
ment has  led  to  a  very  practical  and  efficient  consideration 
of  the  measures  of  prevention — that  is,  the  consideration  of 
the  management  of  these  conditions  in  well  developed  and 
advanced  stages  is  subordinated  to  counsel  directed  to  the 
elimination  of  the  original  causative  factors. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  read  a  book  of  this  descrip- 
tion coming  from  the  pens  of  men  of  wide  experience  in  the 
clinical  field.  The  philosophical  balance  of  the  book  is 
shown  in  the  careful  consideration  given  to  the  subject  of 
eugenics.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  all  too  common  custom 
of  looking  upon  these  diseases  as  immediate  clinical  problems 
rather  than  of  following  them  to  their  source.  While,  in 
the  main,  the  relative  importance  of  eugenics  and  euthenics 
is  fairly  presented  and  it  is  frankly  stated  that  in  man  the 
question  of  environmental  factors  is  far  more  important 
than  in  animals,  the  inference  might  be  drawn  from  the 
chapter  on  The  Relation  of  Heredity  'to  Health  and 
Disease  that  heredity  is  the  major  factor  in  determining 
longevity.  The  studies  of  Pearl  and  others  are  mentioned 
and  Pearl  is  quoted  as  stating  in  relation  to  the  possible  in- 
crease of  thirteen  years  in  the  expectation  of  life  due  solely 
to  medicine  and  hygiene,  "No  more  striking  demonstration 
could  be  found  of  the  overwhelming  importance  of  heredity 
in  determining  duration  of  life." 

Pearl's  experimental  studies  on  the  inheritance  of  duration 
of  life  in  the  common  "fruit"  or  "vinegar"  fly  are  also 
mentioned  as  upholding  this  thesis.  It  would  have  been 
wise  at  this  point  to  have  mentioned  the  experiments  of  Loeb 
and  others  on  the  same  organism  which  showed  a  prolongation 
of  nine  hundred  times  its  usual  life  cycle  solely  through  con- 
trol of  environmental  factors.  This  would  seem  to  explode 
the  notion  that  we  must  look  mainly  to  heredity  for  the  ex- 
tension of  human  life.  Indeed,  the  whole  discussion  through- 
out the  book  actually  gives  adequate  emphasis  to  environ- 
mental agencies.  It  may  be  true  that  in  the  past  heredity 
has  been  the  main  factor  in  determining  the  life  cycle  of 
organisms  and  it  will  alwavs  be  an  important  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  quality  of  the  tubing  that  one  inherits, 
as  Osier  has  stated,  is  highly  important  in  determining  the 
longevity  of  the  circulation  and  therefore  of  the  individual. 
But  it  is  not  conceivable  that  any  extraordinary  extension  of 
human  life  can  ever  be  attained  except  through  environ- 
mental agencies. 
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A  lingering  trace  of  the  traditional  clinical  viewpoint  i 
found  in  certain  comments  not  entirely  consistent  with  th> 
main  thesis  of  the  book.  For  example,  among  the  causes  o 
arteriosclerosis  we  find  "age,"  and  it  is  stated  that  th 
"decrescent"  type  of  arteriosclerosis  is  probably  inevitabl 
and  not  preventable.  Allbutt  has  given  expression  to  a  simila 
fallacy  in  ascribing  decrescent  arteriosclerosis  to  the  "wing 
of  time."  This  is  allegory  but  not  etiology. 

It  is  true  that  the  theory  of  wear  and  tear  is  super 
ficially  a  plausible  one,  but  it  will  not  bear  analysis.  If  th< 
mere  amount  of  work  that  the  heart  and  circulation  carrie 
is  sufficient  explanation  of  a  final  breakdown,  then  peopli 
in  poor  physical  state  with  low  heart  power  could  not  be  buil 
up  and  their  circulation  ultimately  maintained  on  a  mud 
higher  plane  over  long  periods  of  years.  In  an  ideal  conditior 
of  waste  and  repair  an  originally  sound  bodily  mechanist! 
should  go  on  indefinitely  until  interfered  with  by  some  out 
side  agency  or  by  some  endogenous  poison.  Lewis  has  callec 
attention  to  the  fallacy  of  ascribing  cardiac  breakdown  t< 
physical  strain.  When  the  heart  breaks  down  under  physica 
strain  there  will  usually  be  found  some  antecedent  cooperat 
ing  factor,  such  as  infection  or  poison.  The  cumulative  effec 
of  psychic  strain  may  be  important  but  it  is  a  controllabli 
factor.  It  is  not  inevitably  a  cause  of  breakdown  and  shoulc 
not  be  confused  with  time  itself.  The  truth  of  the  mattei 
is  that  the  little  old  man  with  the  scythe  and  hour-glass 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  The  tissue  change* 
commonly  present  in  advanced  life  are  the  result  of  definite 
causes  which  are  satisfactorily  grouped  in  this  excellent 
volume — without  dragging  in  Old  Father  Time! 

Altogether  The  Degenerative  Diseases  is  an  excellent 
book,  free  from  needless  technicalities  and  well  worthy  oi 
the  perusal  of  physicians  as  well  as  laymen,  and  soundly 
adapted  to  the  audience  for  which  it  is  intended. 

EUGENE  LYMAN  FISK,  M.D. 

Life  Extension  Institute,  New   York 

Let's   Have  Healthy  Children 

CHILD  HYGIENE,  by  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker.    Harper  &  Bros.    534  pp 
Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

T^VERY  student  of  child  health  problems  will  enthu- 
•*-'  siastically  welcome  Dr.  Baker's  book  Child  Hygiene. 
We  have  needed  just  such  a  comprehensive  discussion  and 
no  one  is  better  equipped  to  give  it  than  Dr.  'Baker  who  is 
responsible  for  so  much  progress  in  child  hygiene,  not  only 
in  her  own  city  and  state,  New  York,  but  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

The  chapters  that  give  the  background  of  the  slow  but 
steady  movement  forward  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
child  in  its  relation  to  the  state  are  of  compelling  interest. 
Dr.  Baker  has  succeeded  in  placing  clearly  before  us  the 
significance  of  years  of  effort  to  better  the  conditions  of 
child  life,  the  relation  of  health  to  disease,  of  disease  to 
health,  the  relation  of  public  opinion  to  laws,  of  laws  to  the 
living  of  life  ...  All  briefly,  vividly,  and  authoritatively. 
The  chapters  devoted  to  the  administration  of  the  various 
types  of  child  hygiene  work,  maternity  and  infancy  health 
centers,  day  nurseries  and  to  the  various  aspects  of  school 
hygiene  work  are  invaluable  to  medical  and  lay  readers. 
It  is  so  easy  to  fumble  along  in  these  matters  with  fine 
enthusiasm  and  the  best  of  intentions  and  miss  the  goal 
because  we  have  not  really  studied  the  problem.  Vital 
statistics,  records  and  record  keeping  are  presented  not  as 
dry  skeletons  upon  which  to  hang  theories  but  as  truly 
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dynamic  forces  by  which  the  whole  movement  of  child 
health  conservation  moves  forward. 

The  main  activities  of  the  book  deal  with  the  mother, 
the  baby,  the  preschool  child  and  the  school  age  child  and 
the  whole  discussion  is  broadly  sane  and  sound.  Dr.  Baker's 
chapter  on  the  Reduction  of  Infant  Mortality  is  splendidly 
convincing.  The  proof  of  the  success  of  measures  used  in 
the  past  is  clearly  given  but  with  no  attitude  of  finality. 
In  fact  that  attitude  of  forward-looking  openmindedness  is 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Baker's  handling.  Wherever  criticism 
of  past  or  present  methods  is  given,  it  is  always  constructive. 
When  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  all  angles  of  the 
subject  are  fairly  presented. 

Dr.  Baker's  book  contains  no  artificial  divisions.  The 
mother,  the  baby,  the  preschool  child  and  the  school  child 
are  not  discussed  in  pigeon  holes.  "In  health  work"  she 
says,  "there  are  no  artificial  divisions.  Health  care  must  be 
continuous  and  consecutive ;  and  if  we  are  considering  the 
health  of  the  child  alone,  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
we  supervise  it  during  the  preschool  age  as  a  continuation 
of  our  program  for  baby  care,  or  whether  we  consider  it  as 
a  preparation  for  school  life." 

Such  a  book  as  this  giving  as  it  does  the  history  of 
organizations,  the  mistakes  and  achievements  of  the  child 
hygiene  movement,  might  easily  have  been  "cluttered  up" 
with  too  great  a  mass  of  material.  Dr.  Baker  has  avoided 
this  by  showing  fine  discrimination  in  her  presentation  of 
facts  and  in  her  use  of  tables  and  statistics. 

The  book  is  a  stimulating  challenge  to  work  harder  for 
the  realization  of  better  health  conditions.  The  author  bases 
her  whole  philosophy  of  child  hygiene  upon  "consecutive 
work,  preventive  and  educational  methods,  and  community 
and  individual  activities."  "Healthy  adult  life  is  practically 
impossible  unless  based  upon  healthy  childhood."  The 
responsibility  for  sound  public  health  rests  ultimately  upon 
the  public.  The  education  of  that  public  is  the  immediate 
task  of  every  board  of  education,  every  board  of  health  in 
every  state  in  the  union.  Child  Hygiene  is  a  splendid  text- 
book for  such  boards,  for  every  teacher  in  our  schools,  for 
every  social  worker,  for  every  nurse,  for  every  medical 
student,  for  every  physician  and  for  every  father  and  mother. 
WILLIAM  PALMER  LUCAS,  M.D. 

San  Francisco 

Twelve  American  Ideals 

THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  IDEALISM,  by  Gustavus  Myers.    Boni 
and  Liveright.    350  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MR.  MYERS'  attention  has  been  shifted  from  "great 
fortunes"  to  "great  ideals."  America  has  been  pro- 
lific of  both :  the  one  leads  to  the  other.  It  can  be  demon- 
strated that  all  the  possessors  of  great  fortunes  have  been 
idealists. 

"This  book  abounds,"  says  the  author,  "with  evidences 
that  it  is  the  American  nature  not  to  be  content  with  com- 
promising or  halfway  performances  but  to  proceed  in  a  true 
thoroughbred  style  toward  a  complete  settlement."  What 
are  some  of  these  great  achievements  which  we  Americans 
have  carried  through  to  completion,  each  an  illustration  of 
our  unconquerable  Idealism? 

The  first  was  the  "enduring  establishment"  of  "Religious 
Liberty,"  "the  inviolate  right  of  every  individual  to  wor- 
ship as  he  believed,  or  if  he  so  pleased,  not  to  worship  at 
all."  "The  overthrow  of  monarchy"  was  "the  second 


notable  accomplishment  of  the  American  people."  The  up- 
rooting of  aristocratic  doctrines  of  class  superiority  and  of 
the  desirability  of  lives  of  idleness  was  the  third  great 
achievement.  The  destruction  of  the  ancient  monopoly  of 
learning  and  the  extension  of  education  to  all  was  the 
fourth,  out  of  which  came  the  national  desire  for  an  Amer- 
ican culture,  now  one  of  the  most  obvious  ideals  of  the 
people. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  was  the  fifth  great  task.  The 
democratization  of  the  arts  and  of  the  artists  was  the  sixth: 
"It  changed  the  arts  from  a  thing  which  had  long  minis- 
tered to  a  privileged  few  into  a  popular  institution  of  cul- 
ture." The  eighth  great  accomplishment  was  that  of  bring- 
ing liberty  to  other  lands,  like  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  The  ninth  tremendous  service  carried  America 
idealistically  into  the  World  War  on  the  side  of  "right." 
The  tenth  came  during  and  following  the  war — that 
"strengthening  of  moral  forces"  that  found  its  expression 
in  prohibition.  The  eleventh  was  that  great  "compact  to 
suppress  war" — the  League  of  Nations.  And  the  twelfth 
and  last  great  accomplishment  has  been  the  "curbing  of 
plutocracy,"  or,  at  any  rate,  the  expression  of  a  hope  that 
it  will  yet  be  curbed. 

Each  of  these  "great  accomplishments"  might  serve 
equally  well  however  as  a  sermon  on  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes.  Not  a  single  one  of  these  accomplishments  is  a 
finished  task.  Americans  have  truly  been  "idealists":  they 
have  wished  for  the  Happy  Isles.  But  with  this  sentiment 
we  can  heartily  agree:  "As  an  idealistic  nation  America 
has  proved  that,  after  all,  history  is  still  in  an  incipient 
stage."  J.  K.  HART 


THE  R  UN  OF  THE  SHEL  VES 

Books  are  listed  here  as  received.  Many  of 
those  mentioned  by  name  only  in  the  classi- 
fied sections  below  will  be  reviewed  later. 


Education 

WHOLESOME  CHILDHOOD,  by  Ernest  R.  Groves  and  Gladys  Hong- 
land  Groves.  Hotighton  Miflin  Company.  163  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

THIS  BOOK  gives  in  popular  form  the  principles  which 
the  authors  have  found  useful  in  handling  the  training  of 
their  own  children  and  in  advising  ether  parents.  "It  aims," 
they  declare,  "to  handle  child-training  in  the  same  way  that 
the  physical  problems  of  childhood  have  been  so  well  treated 
by  books  on  the  physical  care  of  children.  ...  It  is  written 
to  help  parents  maintain  the  wholesome  homes  that  prevent  the 
origin  of  those  problems  of  childhood  that,  in  the  authors'  ex- 
perience, are  the  most  troublesome." 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  BEHAVIOR,  by  I.  B.  Soxby.  Putnams. 
260  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

OF  THE  MAKING  of  books  on  education  there  is  no  end; 
and  in  this  particular  book  there  seems  to  be  little  that  is  either 
new  or  distinctly  modern.  The  author  confesses  that  he  owes 
much  of  it  to  McDougall's  Social  Psychology — a  confession 
which  dates  the  book  back  from  five  to  ten  years.  He  also 
acknowledges  the  help  of  the  psychoanalysts,  especially  Freud 
and  Jung;  but  he  takes  over  materials  from  both  of  these 
without  developing  any  critical  account  of  their  significant 
differences.  There  are  valuable  sections,  but  the  book  as  a 
whole  does  not  hang  together.  J.  K.  H. 


SOCIAL    WORK  SHOPT^LK 


THE  COMMUNITY  CHEST  is  cora-^ 
ing  into  maturity.  "The  Denver 
Conference" — as  it  appeared  to  the  editor 
of  The  Survey  (July  15,  1925)  "may  he 
said  to  maik  the  tidal  reach  of  this  new 
organizing  force  in  local  social  work." 
The  community  chests  have  had  their  own 
national  clearing-house,  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Community  Organization, 
since  1919.  For  its  first  three  years  it 
did  its  work  through  the  voluntary  ser- 
vice of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  older 
and  larger  federations.  In  1922  it  re- 
quested and  secured  the  service  of  the 
National  Information  Bureau  (which  since 
its  formation  in  1918  had  maintained  close 
and  friendly  relations  with  its  community 
chest  clients)  to  act  as  its  executive  secre- 
tary. The  Association  has  materially  in- 
creased its  usefulness  and  its  income  dur- 
ing the  three  and  a  half  years  of  this 
relationship,  and  now  feels  itself  ready  to 
operate  entirely  on  its  own.  It  announces, 
therefore,  that  on  January  1,  1926  it  will 
set  up  independent  offices  and  employ  its 
own  full-time  executive  staff,  broadly 
hinting  at  the  same  time  that  eventually  its 
headquarters  will  be  moved  out  of  New 
York  and  into  the  Middle  West  where 
community  chests  had  their  origin  and 
are  most  firmly  established. 

ARTHUR  A.  GUILD  has  resigned  as 
director  of  the  Social  Service  Federation 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  become  director  of 
the  Richmond  Community  Fund. 

NEW  YORK'S  new  welfare  council  starts 
the  fall  equipped  with  an  executive  direc- 
tor in  the  person  of  William  Hodson, 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  and  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Legislation  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Hodson  was  a  resident  of  Minneapolis 
where  he  was  associated  with  the  State 
Board  of  Control.  Four  studies  started 
last  spring  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Welfare  Council  are  now  complete, 
or  well  along  toward  completion.  These 
include  a  study  of  existing  information 
services  on  social  work,  by  Knowlton 
Mixer  and  Kathryn  Farra;  a  collection 
ot  information  regarding  research  made 
in  the  past  five  years  on  welfare  prob- 
lems in  New  York  City,  by  Shelby  M. 
Harrison  and  Allen  Eaton  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation;  a  classification  of  social 
agencies  in  the  city  according  to  the  func- 
tional grouping  in  the  plan  for  the  Coun- 
cil, by  Edith  Shatto  King  and  Augusta 
Frear  of  the  Bureau  of  Advice  and  In- 
formation of  the  C.O.S. ;  and  a  study  of 
the  results  accomplished  by  functional 
councils  of  social  agencies  in  the  larger 
American  cities,  by  Robert  W.  Kelso,  of 
the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 


|  ANNA  DRAKE  has  been  appointed  super- 
visor of  nurses  at  the  Cincinnati  Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium  and  instructor  in  the 
School  of  Nursing  and  Health  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.  Miss  Drake  has 
served  since  1918  as  director  of  public 
health  nursing  in  the  Iowa  Department 
of  Health. 

THE  UNITED  JEWISH  CHARITIES 
of  Detroit  will  open  a  new  building  next 
spring  as  the  Leopold  Wineman  Health 
Center,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Wine- 
man  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband.  It 
replaces,  with  greatly  increased  facilities, 
the  North  End  Community  Clinic  in  that 
city. 

EDWARD  M.  CLOPPER,  formerly  of  the 
Cincinnati  Community  Chest  and  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  went  to  Pittsburgh 
on  October  first  as  secretary  of  the  (non- 
financial)  Federation  of  Social  Agencies, 
which  has  sixty-five  member  organizations. 

THE  AUTUMN  starts  with  Frank  J. 
Bruno  in  St.  Louis,  Joanna  Colcord  in  his 
former  job  in  Minneapolis,  and  Anna 
Kempshall  as  superintendent  of  district 
work  in  the  New  York  C.O.S.,  the  place 
Miss  Colcord  left  behind  her.  Miss  Kemp- 
shall  has  been  associated  recently  with  the 
International  Migration  Service,  but  has 
an  earlier  background  of  work  with  the 
C.O.S.  Josephine  Waldron  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Inter-city  Bureau 
of  the  C.O.S.  to  succeed  Anne  Hutchings, 
who  has  gone  to  the  Buffalo  C.O.S.  as 
director  of  volunteers. 

ESTELLE  AND  SAM,  Gertrude  and  Gus, 
Irene  and  Nicholas,  and  the  other  enter- 
taining proteges  whom  Eleanor  Rowland 
Wembridge  has  introduced  to  Survey 
readers  are  soon  to  make  their  debut  to- 
gether in  a  book  of  Mrs.  Wembridge's 
Mories  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  Seven  P.  M.  which  appeared 
in  last  October's  Graphic  was  quoted  in 
full  by  Professor  Stuart  A.  Queen  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  in  his  volume  on 
Social  Pathology,  and  a  group  of  the 
stories,  called  Seven  Girls,  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  Women's  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  Cleveland  and  used  widely  in  so- 
ciology classes  in  colleges  and  universities. 
Mrs.  Wembridge,  as  everyone  knows,  has 
been  the  psychologist  of  the  Association 
for  the  past  three  years  and  a  half. 

BUT  PROBABLY  not  everyone  has  yet 
heard  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cathar- 
ine Brannick  as  psychiatrist  on  the  staff 
of  specialists  of  the  same  enterprising  or- 
ganization. Dr.  Brannick  comes  to  Cleve- 
land directly  from  the  Vocational  Guid- 
snce  Bureau  of  the  Chicago  Department 
of  Education,  and  her  impressive  record 


of  other  achievements  includes  positions 
as  director  of  the  social  service  department 
of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, as  psychologist  at  the  Sherburne 
Reformatory  and  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Chicago,  and  lectures  at  the  Smith  Col- 
lege School  of  Social  Work  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

THE  MICHIGAN  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work  is  cooperating  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  the  person  of 
Robert  T.  Lansdale,  who  has  just  started 
work  as  executive  secretary  of  the  one 
and  instructor  in  the  other.  Mr.  Lans- 
dale's  address  is  107  Economics  Building, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

MARIA  LAMBIN,  who  has  made  sur- 
veys of  dance  halls  in  San  Francisco,  New 
York,  and  elsewhere,  has  recently  become 
executive  secretary  of  the  United  Parents 
Associations  of  Greater  New  York  Schools, 
succeeding  Maude  Burgess. 

AS  SECRETARY  of  the  Council  on  Im- 
migrant Aid,  New  York,  Dr.  Robert  T. 
Hill  succeeds  Bradley  Buell.  Mr.  Buell 
has  gone  to  New  Orleans  to  direct  the 
coordinating  activities  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  in  association  with  Sher- 
man Conrad,  who  directs  the  community 
chest  activities  of  the  Council. 

BYRON  T.  HACKER  has  left  the  Brook- 
lyn Children's  Aid  Society  to  become 
executive  secretary  of  the  Duval!  County 
Welfare  Board  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  This 
sort  of  announcement,  suggestive  as  it  in 
of  a  social  work  revolution  in  Florida, 
may  be  expected  to  occur  with  growing 
frequency. 

G.  S.  BILHEIMER  has  been  executive 
secretary  of  the  united  financial  campaign 
which  the  various  units  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
in  New  York  will  conduct  in  January  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  twenty-five  laymen  and  eight 
secretaries.  The  budgets  of  the  various 
local  branches  will  be  lumped  with  the 
local  quota  of  the  national  units.  E.  L. 
Mogge  of  the  Financial  Service  Bureau 
of  the  National  Council  will  act  as  cam- 
paign director. 

R.  F.  HUDSON  has  resigned  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Social  Service  Bureau  of 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  to  fill  the  same 
office  at  the  Alabama  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, with  headquarters  in  Birmingham. 

ANNE  A.  STEVENS  has  resigned  as 
General  Director  of  the  N.  O.  P.  H.  N., 
her  resignation  to  take  effect  on  January  i, 
while  Beatrice  Short  of  Des  Moines,  la. 
has  joined  the  staff  as  Secretary  for  School 
Nursing. 
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1P\^    nrVvll         A  Bit  of  Gossip  Now  and  Then 
LJO     1  ell*      Is  Relished  by  the  Best  of  Men 

Squawk                                      clubbing  rates,  we  can  get  them  for  you.           Delia  Harvey,  formerly  director  of  the 

Openine  mail  in  the  business  office      l£  SaVCS  ''""!.  a"d  m°ney  '°  d°  a"  y°ur      Social    Exchange   of   the   Scranton   Com- 
Ul  emng  a  Ml  in  tn<                                      magazine    ordering    at   once.                               munity    Welfare    Federation,    joined    the 

of  The  Survey  is  like  tuning  m  on  a                              .      »      .                               Survey's  field  staff  on  October  i.    Miss 

radio  —  a  lot  of  Static,  then   the  voice                A  new  Survey  book  list  has  Just             Harvey  is  covering  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
,                  .               i                           i         T                 been    compiled.      A    copy    is    yours                                                       . 
we  love   to   hear,    then  —  squawk.      In             for    the    asking.                                                 for  the  Survey.  She  is  equipped  with  our 

this   case    the   squawk   comes   first:                                                            _...                         traveling  book  display  and  will  welcome 
What  bcranton  Uid                          invitations  to  attend  state  and  local  meet- 
T.  L.  D.  writes  on  a  bill  for  his                The    social    workers    of    Scranton,    Pa.,       ings   of   social   workers,   teachers,   nurses, 
Graphic   renewal   that   he'd   rather            increased    the    Scranton    subscription    list       ministers   and  kindred  groups. 
throw  $30,000  into  the  gutter  than             25O%  ;n   about  three  weeks.     In  addition 
send  us  $3.                                                          to    creating    a    wider    understanding    of                                                                   TM>  K. 

We  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  court-      fcial.   work    in   th.e'r   city    they   earned 
.                                                                          tor   themselves    a   library   of   $218    worth 
COUS  letter.                                                              Of  books     You  in  your  city  can  do   like-           Now    and    then    the    business    office    of 
wise.     Ask  us  how.                                                The  Survey  will  try  its  hand  as  colynmnitt. 
Now    for    a    voice    we    love    to    hear. 

P.E.R.,  Utica:   Will   you    kindly   give   us 
your    list    of    Utica    subscribers    to    The 
Survey?     We    have    made    great    efforts 
to    interest    local    social    workers    in    the 
magazine    enough    to    get    them    to    sub- 
»cribe.    This  list  will  show  us  how  deeply 
our   efforts   have   taken    root. 

Encore,    Robinson  ! 

At  last  I    A  $i  edition  of  The  Mind  in 
the  Making  will  be  published  this  month 
by    Harper.     We    have    arranged    for    a 
special    Survey    Associates    edition  —  same 
text,    from    the    same    plates,    with    cloth 
binding.    When  the   edition   is   gone,  that 
will  be  an  end  of  it.     Better  order  three 
or  four  copies  now  for  use  at  Christmas 
time. 

How  Could  You,  Ohio? 

Rumor   has   it  that   there   will   be   5,000 
in  attendance  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  Cleveland  next  Spring. 
Just    what    you    might    expect    of    those 
Ohians,  with  Major  Parker  in  Cincinnati 
and    James    F.    Jackson    heading    up    the 
Clevelanders.     It   will   soon  come   to   the 
point    where    we    will    have    to    admit   to 
Howard    Knight   that   Ohio   has   come   to 
stay.      Having   the    second    largest   state 
conference,     Howard     thought     he     had 
proved    that    point    long    ago. 

The  Streets   of  St.   Louis 

Elwood    Street's    ideas,    like    his    twins, 
are  healthy  and   vigorous.    He   has  writ- 
ten   us    a    three    page    letter    outlining    a 
good    plan   for   increasing  the   circulation 
of  The   Survey.     Want  to  try  it  in  your 
city? 
*       *       * 

Aubrey      Williams      believes      in 
feeding    the    hand    that    bites    him. 
Aubrey     usually     writes     us     some 
variation      of      the      theme      "Why 
don't     you      publish      more     about 
Wisconsin?"      But     now     he     sends 
us    a    list    of    his    Board    with    the 
fervent  hope  that   we  will  go   hard 
after     those     who     are     not     sub- 
scribing. 
*       •       * 

Winken,    Blinken    and    Nod  —  remember 
the  old  song?   The  Pacific  Coast  has  their 
counterpart,   not   as   headliners   in   a   lull- 
aby, but  as  three  busy  secretaries  of  state 
conferences  —  Anita,    Aleta    and    Arlien. 

What  Do  You  Read? 

You    sbscribe    to    other    magazine?,    of 
course.      Why     not     subscribe     to     them 
through  us?     The  Survey  Book  Depart- 
ment is  equipped  to  handle  subscriptions 
to   all    magazines.     Wherever   there    are 

Where  Does  Your  City  Stand  ? 

The  rating  of  cities  of  the  United  States  of  50,000  population  or  more  (1920  Federal  census) 
with  relation  to  the  percentage  of  subscriptions  (Survey  and  Survey  Graphic).     Figures  at  the 
right  show  only  relative  standing,  and  do  not  represent  the  number  of  subscriptions. 
Senator  Brookhart  had  no  closer  race  than  Scranton  and  Berkeley.     Here  is  the 
East   pitted   against  the   West   in   another  friendly   contest.     A   reason   lies   behind 
each  score.     Scranton  climbed  to  the  top  through  a  vigorous  subscription  campaign 
staged   by  local  social   workers,   while  the   use   of  The  Survey  by  the  students  of 
the  University  of  California  helped  make  Berkeley  a  close  second. 
1     <;,-.•=              Pa             QRfi         ivi    Tarnma    Wash            247       127.  Tampa,    Fla  096 

2.  Berkeley,     Calif  985          65.  Syracuse,  N.  Y  244       128.  Haverhill,     Mass...   .093 
3.  Lincoln,    Nebr  927          66.  Trenton,    N.    J  244       129.  Somerville,    Mass..   .08 
4.  Cambridge,  Mass...   .663          67.  Long  Beach,  Cal...   .242       130.  Caraden     N.  J  ....   .078 
Q     H^rrichnrcT     Pa             fiSR          fiS     Chester      Pa                   241        131.  Jersey   City,   N.  J....O/4 

6    F    Orange    N  J          529          69    Canton     Ohio              241        132.  Hoboken,  N.  J  073 

•7    iVa..*farr     '  fY»nn     *     5  1  5          70    Bethlehem     Pa              240       133.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  .   .066 

9.  Pittsburgh,    Pa  495          72.  Bridgeport,    Conn..   .236       135.   Bayonne,  N.  J  039 
10.  Springfield,    111  492         73.  Duluth,    Minn  232       136.  Covmgton,    Ky   .  .  .   .035 
11.  Lancaster,   Pa  491          74.  Little  Rock,   Ark.  .   .230          37.   San   Antonio,    1'ex.  .031 

13.  Columbus.    Ohio...   .452          76.  Davenport,    Iowa..   .226 
1  4    Omaha      Nebr              443          77.   Evansville,-  Ind  .  .  .    .224             R  afincr   Kv    ^f  at  #»« 

i*  wTimfnatnn     hVi      436       78   Racine    Wis          .    220          Bating  oy  oiaies 

16    Los  Angeles    Calif     433          79.  Topeka,     Kans  22(            j    Delaware                        318 

18    Rochester,   N.   Y...   .389         81.  Worcester,    Mass..   .217            3.  Massachusetts    289 

19    Cleveland     Ohio          386          82.  Terre   Haute,   Ind.   .213           4    Connecticut            .  -     282 

21  '  Cincinnati     Ohio          372         84.  Saginaw,     Mich  209           g    California     242 

22    Washington     D  C       365         85    Buffalo,   N.   Y  209            7    Maryland                       224 

?3    Portland     Ore              357          86.  Ft.    Wayne,    Ind...   .207           g    Ohio           222 

24*  Baltimore    Md     ...   .351          87.  Knoxville,    Tenn...   .205           9.  Pennsylvania    219 

25    Denver     Colo                344         88.  Memphis,    Tenn.  .  .   .204         JQ    Vermont     213 

27    Toledo'    Ohio               337         90.  Fall  River,   Mass..   .200         12    Oregon    193 

28    Johnstown      Pa             328          91-  New  Bedford,  Mass.  .198          13    Colorado     186 

31    Boston     Mass               320         94    Spokane,    Wash  19^          16    Illinois    177 

35    Reading     Pa                 315          98.  Charleston,    S.    C..   .176         20.  WashinKton    144 

40'.  Chattanooga,   Tenn.  '.310        103.  Holyoke,     Mass  167         2s!  South  Dakota   116 

I,    tf-Srp?1                                    106.   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  .153         28.  Wisconsin     094 

™    c      •      c  ij"ru,';«"    *5oc        107     Macon     Ga                      151          29    Nevada                        .    -090 

45    W'chita     Kan               292        108    Altoona     Pa  150         30    Idaho     09C 

1     v»                           HO.  Dallas,    Texas  145         32.  West    Virginia    ...   .083 

49.   Sioux  City,  Iowa..   .282              •  ttJJFX    'Va     _        >129         35    North   Dg^oia    _    .    >071 

51     MTSaSk         W             278        114    Newark*   N     J              1^8         36    Mississippi        .      ..068 

M    St^Paul     Minn         '272        He!  Elizabeth,  N.  J  125          38.  North  Carolina  ...   .060 
CA    ™       if  V       M   H"     «o        117    Pawtucket    R    I          125          39    Tennessee         056 

54.  Manchester,  i\.  n.     .zoy              •  Tulsa     ok']a                  ]24         4Q    Qeorgia       049 

55.  Wew    YorK    Lity...   .asi                 paterMn    N    J..    .   .118         41.  Alabama    048 

57    r£v'     „     Til     ?M        120.   Springfield,   Mass...    115         42.  Oklahoma   044 

58'  Portfand      Me  261        121-  Lynn8  Mass  Ill          43.  New    Mexico    044 

59.   St.   Louis,   Mo.      .  .    .259        122.  Lowell     Mass       .  .  .   .106         44.  Kentucky            ...     043 

60.  Wilkes-Barre,    Pa      .257          23.  |'  ^|°'c/  'xa^an  '   ;gj         JJ]   Texts                       "   .035 

K7    BiiriSS  Enf'H'f'    253        125.'  South  Bend,'  Ind..   .099         47.   South   Carolina  034 
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Orphanages 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  Mr.  Reeder  who 
fails  to  meet  the  real  issue  in  that  he  merely  reasserts  his  bad 
opinion  of  institutions  on  the  ground  that  he  believes  most  of 
them  "have  not  changed  in  the  last  twenty  years  and  but  very 
little  in  the  last  fifty  years"  and  that  they  do  not  accept  the 
sphere  and  method  of  functioning  he  would  assign  to  them.  On 
him  is  the  burden  of  proof,  and  he  has  not  proven  his  case. 

The  notion  that  a  few  acceptable  agencies  "should  not  be  used 
as  a  mantle  to  cover  the  vast  majority"  is  not  as  wholesome  as 
it  sounds.  There  is  this  difference  between  material  progress 
and  spiritual  progress — the  former,  like  that  of  an  army,  is 
measured  by  the  poorest,  the  weakest,  the  slowest ;  the  latter  is 
measured  by  the  best.  Child  welfare  work  is  not  necessarily 
less  spiritual  when  carried  on  in  an  institution.  Institutions 
which  are  spiritually  rich  and  intelligently  conducted  are  not  so 
tragically  exceptional  as  Mr.  Reeder  infers.  Most  of  them  are 
in  straitened  circumstances.  Only  heavily  endowed  ones  are 
widely  advertised.  Few  managers  are  valiant  pen-wielders.  Is 
it  better  logic  to  say  "Some  institutions  are  bad,  therefore  in- 
stitutions are  pernicious,"  than  to  say  "Some  mothers  are  bad, 
therefore  abolish  family  life,"  or  to  say  "Some  foster  home 
agencies  spend  more  time  and  energy  on  records  and  reports 
than  on  adjustments  and  supervision,  therefore  all  foster  home 
agencies  are  mercenary"? 

I  do  not  intend  to  write  more  letters  or  any  articles.  There- 
fore I  want  to  use  my  present  lapse  into  expression  as  fully  as 
possible. 

Will  The  Survey  print  this  letter  before  the  issue  grows 
stale,  and  also  an  answer  to  some  of  the  questions  asked  in  my 
previous  correspondence  with  the  managing  editor?  These  art 
matters  of  wide  public  interest  as  affecting  the  good  faith  and 
impartiality  of  the  magazine,  even  though  he  found  my  sug- 
gestion to  print  the  correspondence  "impossible." 

The  Survey  printed  Mr.  Reeder's  article  in  the  Graph'c 
number  of  June  first.  It  printed  no  word  of  rejoinder  until 
the  midmonthly  number  of  September  fifteenth.  It  advertised 
for  sale  reprints  of  Our  Orphaned  Asylums  in  the  Graphic 
number  of  July  first,  as  "fine  ammunition  for  child-welfare 
workers,"  but  sent  me  a  comical,  would-be  stinging  rebuke  for 
asking  why  Mr.  Reeder  was  given  the  unfair  tactical  advantage 
of  an  uncontroverted  attacking  article  and  a  pre-publication 
view  of  all  replies. 

Why  did  you  not  invite  an  answer  to  be  printed  with  the 
original  article?  Why  did  you  suppress  all  replies  for  three  and 
a  half  months,  but  meanwhile  try  to  make  a  profit  by  selling 
copies  of  the  insulting  attack?  How  can  you  reconcile  these 
things  with  a  claim  to  conduct  a  non-partisan  journal  with  a 
scientific  approach  to  problems  of  social  work? 

SAMUEL  LANGER 

Superintendent  Pacific  Hebreiv  Orphan 
Asylum,  San  Francisco,  California 

I — Mr.  Reeder  crystallized  his  thirty  years  experience  in  the 
child-caring  field  in  his  article  in  the  June  Graphic.  The  fact  that, 
himself  an  institution  man,  and  recognizing  the  service  of  excep- 
tional children's  institutions,  he  had  come  to  believe  that  much 
of  our  institutional  work  for  children  needs  to  be  scrapped;  that 
most  of  it  needs  to  be  readjusted;  that  the  place  for  normal  children 
is  in  the  normal  home;  but  that  there  are  new  and  alluring  oppor- 
tunities for  which  existing  institutions  may  reconstruct  themselves, 
made  his  manuscript  of  extraordinary  significance.  Mr.  Reeder's 


article  stood  on  its  own  legs,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  have  solicited 
an  article  in  rebuttal  for  publication  in  the  same  issue. 

2 — Our  columns  were  open  to  those  who  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Reeder;  but  it  is  Survey  procedure,  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
a  long  period  of  years,  to  give  the  author  of  an  article  a  chance 
to  reply  to  his  critics  in  the  same  issue  in  which  we  publish  their 
criticisms.  This  is  kindred  to  giving  a  conference  speaker  op- 
portunity to  reply  to  his  critics  from  the  floor. 

3 — Mr.  Langer's  criticism  reached  us  July  z8th ;  two  months 
subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Reeder's  article;  and  too  late 
for  carrying  out  our  procedure  in  the  August  Midmonthly.  We  do 
not  carry  a  communicactions  column  in  the  Graphic.  Our  July 
and  August  Midmonthiies  were  cut  to  two-thirds  normal  size  as  a 
matter  of  summer  economy,  and  we  grouped  the  sheaf  of  communi- 
cations pro  and  con,  and  Mr.  Reeder's  reply,  in  our  September 
Midmonthly. 

4 — Mr.  Langer's  criticism  was  more  than  double  the  soo-word 
limit  which,  because  of  our  meager  space,  we  ordinarily  set  on 
communications;  none  the  less  we  published  it  in  full.  It  did  not 
seem  practical  or  pertinent  to  publish  in  addition  his  three  sub- 
sequent letters. 

5 — When  articles  from  The  Survey  are  reprinted,  as  was  the 
case  of  Mr.  Reeder's,  we  frequently  run  off  additional  copies  and  try 
our  best  to  sell  them.  The  phrasing  of  the  advertisement  was  open 
to  criticism. 

6 — The  editor  of  The  Survey  subscribes  pretty  fully  to  the  con- 
clusions Mr.  Reeder  has  reached  as  result  of  his  experience;  but 
we  should  consider  on  its  merits  an  article  of  equal  value  and 
interest,  giving  the  contrary  point  of  view.  As  we  published  Mr. 
Langer's  rejoinder  in  full,  at  double  ordinary  length,  in  the  first 
available  issue  after  receipt,  his  strictures  do  not  seem  well  founded. 

THE  EDITOR 

Motors  and  Morality 

To  THE  EDITOR:  With  your  friendly  indulgence,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  comments  on  the  article  The  Automobile  in 
the  Middle  Ages  contributed  by  Joseph  K.  Hart  to  The  Survey 
of  August  i.  I  am  an  admirer  and  a  conscientious  reader 
of  everything  that  Mr.  Hart  writes.  H's  point  of  view  is 
one  that  I  have,  long  ago,  accepted  as  my  own.  If  therefore 
I  take  issue  with  some  of  his  utterances,  it  will  be  not  as  an 
opponent  but  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  Hart's  thesis  in  this  article,  as  in  everything  he  writes, 
is  that  human  problems  must  constantly  be  thought  out  afresh. 
Unthinking  submission  to  tradition  and  convention  always  was, 
is  and  will  be  fraught  with  social  disadvantage.  In  the 
present  article,  Mr.  Hart  applies  this  thesis  to  the  prevailing 
complaint  about  our  young  people.  The  writer's  attitude  is 
that  what  may  be  moral  dereliction  from  one  point  of  view  may, 
from  a  less  antiquated  point  of  view,  be  moral  invention  and 
discovery.  Here,  as  always,  he  advocates  the  abandonment  of 
traditional  preconceptions  and  the  toleration  of  new  and  orig- 
inal insights.  Again,  as  always,  he  supports  his  position  by 
dwelling  upon  the  follies  of  the  olden  ways.  He  never  lets 
us  forget  how  stupid,  cowardly  and  self-seeking  have  been 
the  protagonists  of  authority  in  their  repressions  of  realistic 
thought  not  only  in  the  Middle  Ages  but  also  in  our  own  midst. 

It  would  be  ignoble  to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Hart  in  any 
of  these  contentions.  The  unacceptable  part  of  his  clever 
article  lies  not  so  much  in  something  that  he  explicitly  says  as 
in  certain  undercurrents;  not  so  much  in  the  inferences  that 
he  actually  makes  as  in  the  inferences  that  he  fails  to  prevent 
his  reader  from  making. 

Mr.    Hart   does  not   deny   that  there   are   inescapable   moral 
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distinctions.  Yet,  given  the  peculiar  trend  of  his  article,  his 
failure  emphatically  to  affirm  such  distinctions  amounts  to 
denial.  His  assault  upon  old  fogyism  is  so  relentless  that  many 
an  "innocent  bystander"  has  to  suffer.  He  holds  up  tradition- 
alism and  conventionalism  to  such  contempt  that  anything  that 
can,  by  any  possibility  near  or  remote,  be  associated  with  them 
gets  contemptible.  One  is  almost  surprised  to  see  the  writer 
using  language  itself — one  of  our  hoariest  traditions  and  most 
hide-bound  conventions;  not  to  mention  the  ciphers  numbering 
his  pages — a  tradition  derived  from  the  d'stant  Arabic  past 
and  a  convention  to  which  everybody  in  the  world  submits 
with  utter  abjectness. 

All  the  absurdities  of  old  fogyism  can  not  efface  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  health  and  sickness,  between 
effort  and  indolence,  between  competence  and  incompetence,  be- 
tween sobriety  and  drunkenness,  between  honesty  and  dishonesty, 
between  reliability  and  unreliability.  S'hould  Mr.  Hart's  own 
debtor  abscond,  or  his  chauffeur  be  intoxicated  while  driving, 
or  his  physician  prefer  to  remain  at  the  golf  game  when  urgent- 
ly summoned  in  an  hour  of  bitter  need,  it  is  not  likely  that 
Mr.  Hart  would  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  we  have  here  some 
moral  experimentation,  novel  and  illuminating.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  such  contingencies,  he  might  find  himself  entirely  of 
one  mind  with  the  most  unprogressive.  Mr.  Hart's  article, 
to  be  sure,  says  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Yet  its  entire  atmos- 
phere hints  the  contrary.  Old  fogyism  is  so  repulsive  that 
everything  connected  with  it  grows  repulsive  and,  since  the 
moral  contrasts  just  mentioned  are  connected  with  it,  these 
contrasts  must  be  repulsive.  To  forestall  such  an  inference 
Mr.  Hart  should  have  affirmed  those  distinctions  outright. 

Mr.  Hart  very  properly  and  ably  insists  upon  the  importance 
of  independent  thinking.  His  essential  grievance  against  tradi- 
tionalism is  that  it  substitutes  quotations  for  thinking.  But 
what  if  some  of  those  moral  adventures  for  which  Mr.  Hart 
plays  the  apologist  were  to  impair  young  people's  ability  to 
think?  What  if  intoxicants,  joy  rides,  jazz,  road  houses  and 
sexual  risks  were  to  render  young  men  and  women  not  more 
capable  but  less  capable  of  mental  independence?  Will  the 
iact  that  these  diversions  constitute  voyages  of  moral  dis- 
covery save  the  day? 

Questions  may  also  be  raised  with  regard  to  the  drift  of 
the  idea,  (already  anticipated  in  Veblen's  Theory  of  the  Leisure 
Class),  that  contact  with  mechanisms  tends  to  wean  people 
from  Theism.  Neither  Veblen  before  him  nor  our  own  author 
support  their  proposition  with  any  statistical  or  psychological 
data  that  would  really  constitute  a  valid  proof.  Yet  this  is 
of  trivial  moment  by  comparison  with  something  else,  namely, 
the  implication  that  Theism  is,  as  matter  of  course,  false. 

Our  writer  has  probably  committed  what  the  New  Psy- 
chologists call  rationalization.  For  some  reason  or  other — 
going  back  to  forgotten  days  of  infancy,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  New  Psychologists — our  author  can  not  stomach  certain 
religionists.  There  is  nothing  in  itself  reprehensible  about 
such  aversions;  all  of  us  have  them  and  must  reckon  \vith 
them.  Had  our  writer  candidly  stated:  "I  dislike  certain 
church  people,"  there  would  have  been  little  to  censure.  We 
could  simply  reply:  "You  are  not  the  only  one  who  dislikes 
church  people.  You  are  as  much  entitled  to  your  dislikes  on 
this  score  as  I  am  to  my  own  dislikes  on  other  scores." 

The  trouble  is  that  the  writer,  following  a  well  known  psy- 
chological law,  gives  us  not  an  admission  of  his  feelings  but 
a  rationalization  of  them.  His  logic,  cast  into  an  old  fashioned 
syllogism,  reduces  to  this: 

Mechanisms  are  useful  objects. 

People  who  are  familiar  with  mechanisms  do  not  care  for 
God. 

Therefore  God  is  a  fiction. 
If  the  writer  is  really  persuaded  that  God  is  a  fiction,  I  have 
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Printed  from  the  plates  of  the  original  edition  of 
which  100,000  copies  were  sold  at  $2.50.  Cloth  bound.  235 
pages.  Including  the  invaluable  appendix,  "Some  Sug- 
gestions in  Regard  to  Reading." 

In  describing  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  VOLUME 
Professor  Robinson  writes: 

"If  some  magical  transformation  could  be  produced 
in  men's  ways  of  looking  at  themselves  and  their  fellows, 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  evils  which  now  afflict 
society  would  vanish  away  or  remedy  themselves  auto- 
matically. 

"If  the  majority  of  influential  persons  held  the  opinions 
and  occupied  the  point  of  view  that  a  few  rather  un- 
influential  people  now  do,  there  would,  for  instance,  be 
no  likelihood  of  another  great  war;  the  whole  problem 
of  'labor  and  capita!'  would  be  transformed  and  attenu- 
ated; national  arrogance,  race  animosity,  political  cor- 
ruption, and  inefficiency  would  all  be  reduced  below  the 
danger  point. 

"As  an  old  Stoic  proverb  has  it,  men  are  tormented 
by  the  opinions  they  have  of  things,  rather  than  by  the 
things  themselves.  This  is  eminently  true  of  our  worst 
problems  today.  We  have  available  knowledge  and  in- 
genuity and  material  resources  to  make  a  far  fairer 
world  than  that  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  but  various 
obstacles  prevent  our  intelligently  availing  ourselves  of 
them. 

'The  object  of  this  book  is  to  substantiate  this  propo- 
sition, to  exhibit  with  entire  frankness  the  tremendous 
diificulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  beneficent 
change  of  mind,  and  to  point  out  as  clearly  as  may  be 
some  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  order  to  overcome 
them.  . 

"How  are  we  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  come 
co  think  of  things  that  we  not  only  never  thought  of  be- 
fore, but  are  most  reluctant  to  question?  In  short,  how 
are  we  to  rid  ourselves  of  our  fond  prejudices  and 
cpen  our  minds?" 
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no  quarrel  with  him.  All  that  I  object  to  is  the  logic  of  the 
above  syllogism  which,  even  if  the  second  premise  had  been 
substantiated,  would  still  be  a  violent  handling  of  Barbara 
Celarent. 

I  must  hasten  to  allow  that  Mr.  Hart  does  not  say  all  of 
this  expressly.  You  can  not  "catch  him  with  the  goods."  But 
the  implication  is  there.  The  insinuation  is  there.  The  infer- 
ence has  to  be  drawn  because  the  writer  does  nothing  to  prevent 
its  being  drawn. 

The  same  psychic  complex  asserts  itself  in  the  following 
sentence,  still  discussing  the  automobile:  "No  amount  of 
arguing,  or  coaxing,  or  begging,  or  praying  will  avail  to  make 
it  go,  if  an  essential  part  is  missing  or  if  an  adjustment  is  out 
of  order."  To  this  I  would  rejoin:  "Never  has  an  automobile 
budged  until  somebody  has  offered  something  closely  akin  to 
arguing,  coaxing,  begging  and  praying."  Without  intelligent 
assistance  at  some  point  or  other,  the  automobile  is  useless. 
We  do  not  exactly  pray  to  the  keeper  of  the  garage  or  of  the 
service  stat'on  (although  it  were  easy  to  imagine  emergencies 
in  which  some  hapless  tourist's  entreaties  might  amount  to 
prayer)  ;  but  we  ask  him,  we  summon  him,  we  pay  him,  we 
persuade  and  sometimes  no  doubt,  we  argue  with,  coax  and 
beg  him.  In  other  words,  we  are  constantly  dealing  with 
personal,  with  non-mechanical  factors  no  matter  how  ingenious 
our  machines.  The  role  of  mechanism  is  always  subsidiary  to 
that  of  personal  relations  even  in  the  life  of  the  most  nonchalant 
gas  fiend.  Never  is  there  a  mechanism  hut  begins  in  personal 
relations  and  ends  in  personal  relations.  You  get  your  auto- 
mobile from  persons  and  you  use  it  in  your  dealings  with  persons. 

Mr.  Hart  would  never  have  written  this  essay  or  any  other 
essay  were  it  not  for  the  vast  world  of  social  and  personal  rela- 
tions enfolding  yet  far  transcending  the  automobile  and  all  its 
tribe.  A  Theist  is  simply  one  who  finds  the  concept  of  personality 
more  suitable  than  that  of  mechanism  for  handling  the  totality 
of  his  experience;  just  as  everybody  in  the  world,  Theist  or 
Non-Theist,  finds  the  concept  of  personality  more  suitable  for 
handling  certain  phases  of  experience. 

I  would  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  letter  if  Mr.  Hart 
were  the  only  writer  of  our  time  who  offers  us  rationalisation 
under  the  guise  of  reasoning.  But  the  tendency  is  widespread. 
On  every  hand  we  find  writers  with  perfectly  excusable  prefer- 
ences and  aversions  which  they  do  not  candidly  admit.  The 
result  is  arguments  whose  purport  is  that  the  arguer's  likes 
and  dislikes  have  a  kind  of  universal  validity.  This,  of  course, 
is  untenable.  Nothing  has  universal  validity  except  the  ob- 
jectively real.  So  far  as  subjective  predilections  go,  those  of 
one  person  are  as  good  as  those  of  another — no  better  and  no 
worse. 


ABRAHAM  CRONBACH 


Hebrew   Union   College,  Cincinnati. 


Mr.  Hart  Replies 

Mr.  Cronbach  is  "surprised"  that  I  consent  to  use  language 
in  my  articles  because  language  is  "one  of  the  hoariest  and  most 
hidebound  of  conventions."  But,  as  Mr.  Cronbach's  criticism 
very  well  shows,  language  is  not  that,  at  all.  Language  is  a 
living,  growing,  changing  instrument  of  expression  which  no 
two  people  use  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  which  not  all  the 
standardizers  of  all  the  academies  of  the  ages  have  ever  been 
able  to  reduce  to  a  final  convention.  In  proof  whereof,  I  have 
only  to  point  out  that,  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  Mr.  Cron- 
bach criticizes  my  article  on  the  Automobile,  he  misses  the  point 
of  my  argument. 

He  would  make  the  distinction  between  health  and  disease 
absolute.  But  doctors  do  not  do  so.  He  would  make  the 
distinction  between  effort  and  indolence  absolute.  But  workers 
do  not  do  so.  He  would  make  the  distinction  between  compe- 
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tencc  and  incompetence  absolute.    But  phychologists  do  not  do  so. 

The  only  way  by  which  the  race  will  be  able  to  find  out 
whether  joy  rides  and  jazz  will  destroy  the  race's  capacity  to 
think  is  by  making  the  experiment.  It  seems  indisputable  that 
refraining  from  those  things  has  not  greatly  increased  our 
capacity  to  think. 

As  for  the  doctrine  of  Theism,  I  was  not  concerned  with  that 
in  my  article.  I  am  not  opposed  to  it.  In  fact,  I  have  a  good 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  if  my  mind  were  completely 
analyzed  a  very  considerable  belief  in  Theism  would  be  re- 
vealed. But  I  am  opposed  to  the  ancient  anthropomorphic 
Theisms  which  locate  God  in  a  particular  conception  of 
the  universe,  and  wrap  Him  up  in  dogmas,  moralities  and 
theologisms  that  deny  the  right  of  a  newer  age  to  live  its  own 
life.  All  that  I  am  saying  is  that  the  automobile  has  given  to 
millions  of  young  people  a  freedom  from  that  sort  of  Theism; 
and  since  the  advocates  of  Theism — and  of  religion,  generally — 
seem  largely  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  world  of  the 
automobile,  all  they  can  do  is  to  scold  the  young  people  who 
are  experimenting  with  life,  or  to  ? cold  about  them. 

The  syllogism  that  Mr.  Cronbach  finds  implicit  in  my  article 
falls  to  the  ground  for  the  same  reason.  The  real  argument 
is  this: 

Mechanisms  are  real  and  inevitable  instruments. 

People  who  are  familiar  with  mechanisms  do  not  care  for  a 
God  who  tries  to  make  you  believe  that  mechanisms  either  do 
not  exist  or  are  wrong  and  should  not  exist. 

Hence,  they  do  not  long  keep  on  believing  in  such  a  God. 

Doubtless,  the  driver  of  an  automobile  sometimes  has  to  pray 
to  a  garage  man  to  have  his  car  fixed  up.  But  that  is  not  the 
same  as  praying  to  the  car  to  go.  And  if  the  driver  were 
willing  to  use  his  own  mind  in  order  to  understand  his  own 
car  he  would  not  have  to  coax  or  compel  some  other  mind  to 
take  the  job  over. 

All  that  I  am  arguing  for  is  the  logic  of  the  present  facts: 
our  personal  lives  arc  being  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of 
mechanisms — impersonal,  realistic,  compelling  mechanisms.  We 
can  no  longer  lazily  say  that  ''things  will  come  out  all  right." 
They  will  come  out  just  the  way  the  machine  brings  them  out, 
and  no  other  way.  If  we  have  energy  and  intelligence,  we  can 
find  out  what  that  way  is,  for  the  machine  can  be  calculated. 
If  we  have  energy  and  intelligence,  we  can  bring  them  out,  at 
least  in  some  measure,  the  way  we  want  them  to  come  out, 
because  in  a  mechanical  world,  we  can  invent  means  for  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  we  desire.  That  calls  for  investigation, 
for  experimentation.  If  we  adults  were  thoroughly  committed 
to  lives  of  investigation  and  experimentation,  our  young  people 
would  not  be  so  completely  lost.  They  would  find  fellowship 
and  understanding  with  us.  But  life  must  go  on.  And  because 
we  older  ones  will  not  experiment,  except  in  the  making  of  new 
machines,  our  young  people  are  compelled  to  experiment  as  to 
the  uses  of  those  machines  after  they  are  made.  It's  a  costly 
business.  It  could  be  better  planned  and  organized.  But  we  are 
not  likely  to  do  it.  It's  easier  to  rest  on  our  materialistic 
achievements,  to  scold  our  young  people  for  the  ways  in  which 
they  carry  out  the  logic  of  our  mechanistic  activities,  and  to 
rely,  for  ourselves,  at  least,  on  the  mercy  of  some  pre- 
mechanistic  anthropomorphic  God  for  our  salvation  from  our 
own  machines.  It's  a  story  that  has  many  lesser  analogues  in 
the  evolution  of  humanity.  JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Spoiled  Meats 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  greatly  shocked  when  I  came  across 
the  following  statement,  which  appeared  in  the  June  1 5 
number  on  page  349:  "There  are  some  ethical  leaders  who  hold 
that  morality  has  made  some  gain  since,  for  example,  the  day 
when  Moses  taught  the  Hebrews  that  (Continued  on  page  107) 
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The  Negro  Year  Book 

1925-1926  edition  on  sale.  The  standard  work  of 
reference  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Negro.  Gen- 
eral and  special  bibliographies.  Presents  a  succinct, 
comprehensive  and  impartial  review  of  the  events  of 
each  year  as  they  affect  the  interests  and  indicate  the 
progress  of  the  Negro  race.  In  addition  to  its  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  the  book  is  especially  adapted 
for  use  in  schools  where  historical  and  sociological 
courses  on  the  Negro  are  given.  Price,  paper  cover, 
$1.00;  board  cover,  $1.50. 

NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  COMPANY 

Tuskegee    Institute,    Alabama 


FALL  BOOK  SUPPLEMENT 

PAMPHLETS,  reprints,  reports,  books — anything  in  the 
line  of  reading  that  you  would  like  to  get  into  the  hand* 
and  minds  and  lives  of  Survey  readers  may  be  advertised 
to  best  advantage  in  the  Fall  Book  Supplement,  published 
with  the  Midmonthly  issue  of  November  15.  To  sell  men 
reading,  catch  them  when  their  minds  art  turned  toward 
reading.  Any  size  ad.  from  half  an  inch  to  all  of  a  page. 
Forms  close  October  21st. 


TENNESSEE, 

Brushy  Mountain  Prison 

AND 

The  Southern  Chain  Gang 

BY  JAMES  ROBERTS 

Sensational  but  a  remarkable  manuscript,  writes  Prof. 
Lynch  of  Teachers  College  and  a  noted  Educator  of 
Springfield,  Mo.  Send  me  twelve  more  copies,  I  want 
to  give  them  to  my  friends.  I  have  read  it  many  times, 
writes  George  W.  Brown,  of  Detroit,  noted  traveler  and 
big  game  hunter.  The  author  tells  you  of  many  things 
far  from  the  beaten  path.  The  Brushy  Mountain  Prison, 
the  Siberia  of  America,  The  Turpentine  Farms,  Lumber 
Camps,  and  the  Southern  Chain  gang,  are  only  a  part 
of  this  interesting  book,  over  200  pages;  bound  in  board, 
$1.00 ;  in  paper  cover,  75  cents.  Write  your  name 
on  the  lines  below,  enclose  the  price  and  a  copy  will  be 
sent  you  postpaid. 


TAYLOR  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Joplin,  Mo. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  ........    Please  send  me  ........ 

copy  of  Tenn.  Brushy  Mountain  Prison  and  the  Southern 
Chain  gang.  It  is  understood  that  you  are  to  refund 
my  money  if  I  am  not  satisfied. 

Name  ................................................ 


Address    ............................................. 

Wanted:  High  class  men  and  women  to  sell  our  pub- 
lications   to    dealer;    salary    and    expenses    to    begin. 
interested   give  full   information  in   first  letter. 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President.  Margaret 
Banger,  104  Flltb  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  in  the  various  aspect*  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
taay  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  11.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  school,  Institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labor*  tor  an  Inter- 
actional peace  of  juiticie.  tti  official  organ  i*  the  AdvoeHte  of 
Peace,  $2. Go  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
113-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  37»  Serentn  Ave. 
.New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  Hex  mlui'ation;  ro  '/omba' 
prostitution  and  »er  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  lr.  the 
campaign  against  the  Tenereal  diseases:  to  advise  in  organisation 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
flues  12.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provision;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  In  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— O.  C.  Car»ten*. 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  Improved  standards 
*nd  methods  In  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
•with  oilier  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  In 
jjhsses  of  child  welfare  In  which  they  are  Interested. 

COUNCIL  OF   WOMEN   FOR   HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed   of   20   Protestant   national  women's  mission 
boards.     Florence   E.    Quinlan,    Executive   Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college    students,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,   Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  105  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dopt.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:  GTiurch  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International   Justice   and   Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and   Race  Relations:   Dr.  G.   E.  Haynes,   Sec'y. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— If  Ea«t  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  dally  living  in  the  home.  In  the  business  world, 
»nd  In  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  «0,000,  with  branches  In 
44  states. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
Some-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
icaterial  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  6* 


iBaat  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  oouai 
•uethods  In  thli  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
lies,  visiting  teaetier  werk,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
;8rvlc«3;  co  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
*nd  to  Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  tot 
aie  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENt  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Spear,  president;  Mlsi  M«.b»! 
Jratty.  gen«ral  secretary.  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  *ork  City 
Cbl«  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  In  the  United  States  In  1.034  local  I.  W, 
.;.  A.'*  on  behaif  of  the  Industrial,  bu»lness,  student,  foreign  bora, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  s«cretari«» 
tt  work  In  4»  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  »nd  Huropn. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  MITTEE— Owen  H.  Lovejci? 
**c  y:  216  Fourth  Avenue,  N"ew  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  nnd  administration: 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependen.-y 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  Jo,  }ltt.  J2-5  acd  Il«* 
Includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (e»t.  1»1». 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  Its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
)f  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodte», 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  Is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides  and  insignia. 
Through  Its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  It  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Flnley,  Pres.;  Amos  t 
Prescott,  Treas.;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE.  INC.— 

Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  diector;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers  secre- 
tary; 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  City.  Pamphlet* 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  Inebriety,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems in  human  behavior,  education,  industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly.  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE   OF  SOCIAL   WORK— Wm.  J.  Norton 
president,    Detroit,   Michigan;    W.    H.    Parker,    Secretary,    25    Ea»<. 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  tt« 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.     Each  year  It  holds  an  annuci 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet 
Ing,  and  Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-second  annual  meet 
ing  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  June  lOtfc. 
to   17th,   1S25     Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  member* 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mre.  Winifred  Hatba- 
way,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnlKt 
Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service  SM 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movement 
—samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes!  New  York  State 
nilttee. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  'd44  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,540 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  389 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH     WOMEN.— 2109    Broadway, 
New  York.    Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger. 
ex.    sec'y.      Promotes    civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    wn<S 
social  welfare  In   the  United   States,   Canada,   Cuba,   Europe. 
Department    of    Immigrant    Aid — 799    Broadway.      Miss    Florins 
Lasker,   chafTman.     For   the    protection  and   education  of   Im- 
migrant  women   and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Here,  chair- 
man,   S  Columbus   Circle,   New   York   City. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSINO-- 
Member,   National   Health   Council — Anne   A.   Steven*,   R.N.,   dirar  • 
tor,  370  SeT«nth  Avenue,  New  York.    For  development  and  *tsu>d 
ardlzatlon   of  public   health   nursing.     Maintains   library   and  ed.- 
catlonal    service.      Official    Magazine,    "Public    Health    Nur«e." 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— S70  Seventh  Av«., 
New  York.  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president;  Dr.  Llnsly  R.  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  method*  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Journal  of  tfes 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal.  $1.00  a  year;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  eocial  «enrlce  among  N'egro«o. 
Li.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec.  «eu'y, 
127  K.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  ana 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negrcs 
icclal  worker*.  Publ!»he«  "Opportunity"—*  "journal  of  Negro  life.' 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymon* 
Hot'lns,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz.  president;  Sll 
South  Ashlanrl  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stand*  for  self-government  tm 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  os 
Dduitrlal  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
jf  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
>n  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE — To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  O.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
2ondltU>iir •—  John  M.  t!lenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  ofter  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  Its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

FUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
i'outh  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
jf  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
er,  Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION,    ETC.,     REQUIRED     BY    THE    ACT     OF     CONGRESS     OF 
AUGUST  24,   1912,  of   the  Survey  published  semi-monthly  at   New  York, 
N.    Y.,   for   October    1,    1925. 
State   of   New    York,       I  S3 
County  of  New   York,     I 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  Kellogg,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  The 
SURVEY,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
111,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
Kit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,   112  East   19 
Street,   Xew  York  City;    Editor,   Paul   U.    Kellogg,   112  East   19   Street,  New 
York  City;  Managing   Editor,  Geddes  Smith,  112  East   19   Street,  New  York 
City;    Business   Managers,   Arthur    Kellogg,   John   D.    Kenderdine,    112    East 
19    Street,    Xew    York    City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:   (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
mist   be   stated    and    also   immediately    thereunder    the   names    and    addresses 
>f  stockholders    owning   or   holding   one    per   cent   or  more   of    total    amount 
)f  stock.     If   not   owned   by  a  corporation,   the   names   and  addresses   of   the 
ndividual   owners  must  be   given.     If  owned   by  a    firm,   company,    or   other 
jnincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  indi- 
/idual    member,    must    be    given.)      Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19 
Street,    New    York    City,    a    non-commercial   corporation    under    the   laws    of 
:lie    State    of    New    York    with    over    1,700    members.     It    has    no    stocks    or 
bonds.     President,   Robert  VV.  deforest.  30  Broad  Street,   New  York,   N.  Y.; 
Vice- Presidents,     Julian     W.     Mack,     1224       Woolworth      Bldg.     New     York 
N.    Y.;    V.    Everit     Macy,     "Chilmark,"    Scarborough  on-Hudson,    N.    Y.; 
Secretary,     Ann    R.     Brenner,     112    East     19    Street,    New     York,     N.    Y.; 
Treasurer,  Arthur  Kellogg,    112   East    19   Street,   New    York,   N.    Y. 

3.  That    the   known  bondholders,  mortgagees,   and   other   security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other   securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,   so    state.)      None. 

4.  That   the  two    paragraphs  next   above,   giving  the    names   of   the  own- 
ers,   stockholders,    and    security    holders,    if   any,    contain    not    only    the    list 
of   stockholders    and    security    holders    as    they    apl>ear    upon    the    books    of 
the  company    but    also,    in    cases   where   the    stockholder    or   security    holder 
appears  up'in  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,    the   name   of  the  person   or   corporation   for  whom  such   trustee  is 
acting,   is  given;    also   that  the   said  two   paragraphs  contain   statements  em- 
bracing   affiant's    full    knowledge    and    belief,    as    to    the    circumstances    and 
conditions    under    which    stockholders    and     security    holders     who    do    not 
appear  upon  the  brinks  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  anrl  securities 
in  a   capacity   other   than   that    of   a   bona   fide   owner;    and   this  affiant    has 
no  reason  to  believe  that   any   other  person,    association,   or  corporation   has 
any  interest   direct  or  indirect  in   the  said   stock,   bonds,   or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]  ARTHUR    KKI.LORO, 

Business    Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of   September  1925. 

[Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds.  City  of  New  York, 
New    York   County    Clerk's    No.    148;    New 
York    County    Register's    No.    26032. 
My    Commission    Expires   May   20,    1926. 


Communications 

(Continued  from   page   105) 

it  was  all  right  for  them  to  sell  their  spoiled  meats  to  strangers." 
I  am  quite  unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  commision  to 
the  Hebrews  and  would  greatly  appreciate  being  referred  to  the 
source  of  your  information.  Curiously,  somewhat  further  down 
the  page,  you  make  the  following  statement:  "With  adequate 
kindling,  even  a  little  fire  would  become  a  flame  that  would 
burn  through  the  tangled  wildernesses  of  old  superstitions  and 
ignorances  and  ghastly  intolerances."  It  is  also  true  that  with 
adequate  kindling,  even  a  little  spark,  such  as  you  light  through 
the  above,  can  grow  into  a  considerable  fire  of  misunderstanding 
which  may  be  very  difficult  to  extinguish. 

Knowing  your  strong  inclination  for  justice  and  fair  play, 
as  well  as  for  truth  in  every  statement  of  fact,  I  am  sure  you 
will  make  some  effort  to  rectify  such  a  mistatement  which  has 
not  even  the  justification  that  it  does  some  good. 

Oakland,  Calif.  S.  C.  KOHS 

The  Biblical  passage  upon  which  the  statement  to  which  Mr. 
Kohs  takes  exception  was  based  is  found  in  Deuteronomy, 
Chapter  14,  verse  21,  and  is  as  follows:  "Ye  shall  not  eat  of 
anything  that  dieth  of  itself:  thou  mayest  give  it  unto  the 
sojourner  that  is  within  thy  gates  that  he  may  eat  it;  or  thou 
mayest  sell  it  unto  a  foreigner."  Similar  moralities  exist 
among  all  primitive  peoples — and  among  some  not  so  primi- 
tive. J.  K.  H. 

Why  Tolerate  Smallpox? 

(Continued  from  page  94) 

of  the  experience  of  nations.  Opponents  of  compulsory 
vaccination  are  exulting  over  the  apparent  failure  of 
compulsory  vaccination  in  Germany  where  11,000  cases 
of  smallpox  were  reported  in  the  period  1917-1922. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  data  concerning  the 
3,000  of  these  cases  which  occurred  in  1917  and  1918,  but 
the  accompanying  table  compiled  from  data  published  in  the 
Epidemiological  Intelligence  of  the  League  of  Nations  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  cases  occurring  in  the  period  1919- 
1923.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  Germany's  experience  in 
vaccination  enforcement  enabled  that  nation,  in  spite  of  great 
political  upheaval  and  reorganization,  to  return  within  five 
years  to  pre-war  conditions  with  respect  to  smallpox. 

SMALLPOX  PREVALENCE 
United  States     England  and  Wales     Germany 

Pop.  101,000,000     Pop.  38,000,000  Pop.  60,000,000 

55,089                         294  5.012 

91,565                          263  2,042 

91,611                        315  688 

28,126                         973  2'5 

53,921                       2,485  17 

Smallpox  presents  an  unusually  striking  instance  of  fail- 
ure of  improving  sanitary  standards  to  check,  or  even  hold 
even,  a  specific  communicable  disease.  The  course  it  has 
run  in  California,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  the  more 
deplorable  because  we  have  a  well-known  and  long-used 
preventive.  The  same  failure  in  the  control  of  other  com- 
municable diseases  may  be  expected  unless  the  appropriate 
measures  of  individual  immunization  are  used  whenever  they 
are  known.  Nothing  but  immunization  will  wipe  out  diph- 
theria, as  nothing  but  vaccination  will  wipe  out  smallpox. 
The  experience  of  California  shows  the  result  of  opposition 
to  such  principles  and  their  neglect. 

JOHN  N.  FORCH,  M.D.,  DR.  P.  H. 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  35  centi  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
Dumber,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
eoosecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 


Aridreu  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  Bant  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 

INDUSTRIAL  SECRETARY  for  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Experience 
with  girls  in  industry,  and  sympathy  with 
Association's  purpose  required.  Apply 
General  Secretary. 

CASE  WORK  AGENCY  in  eastern  city 
wants  Nutrition  worker  with  knowledge 
of  Case  Work.  5304  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Case  worker  with  execu- 
tive ability  to  take  charge  of  demonstration 
county  in  Georgia.  Excellent  chance  for 
ambitious  person  to  show  value  of  county 
organization  work.  Very  urgent.  Salary 
$1800.  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, 306  State  Capitol  Building,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

PROTESTANT  Public  Health  Nurse,  as 
assistant  in  County  Tuberculosis  Society, 
Rural  School  and  Child  Health.  State  age, 
training,  experience.  5324  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  a  char- 
itable institution  also  to  act  as  financial 
manager  in  Philadelphia.  Address  Box 
5323  SURVEY. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building,  Chi- 
cago; Southern  Building,  Washington; 
1454  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


BOY  SCOUTS  o/AMERICA 

offers  employment  to  men  of  char- 
acter and   ability 

300    New   Men   to   bo   placed   within 
year 


30-day   intensive    training    school 
for  prospective   Scout  Executives 

Opens   October  24th,    1925 

Auspices 
National    Council,     Boy    Scouts    of 

America   and 

Teacher:!   College,  Columbia 
University 

For   detailed  information   call,   write,   or 

telephone  Gramcrcy   1000 

BOY   SCOUTS   OF  AMERICA 

200    Fifth    Avenue,    New   YorK    City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Teacher,  Occupational  ther- 
apy in  the  home.  Fraternity  for  Friendly 
Service,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  Experienced  worker  to  take 
charge  of  personal  service  and  employment 
work  with  young  women.  Y.  W.  H.  A., 
89  Rowena  St.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

WANTED:  Organization  interested  in 
improving  practice  of  case  work  desires 
women  between  25-40  who  may  be  holding 
supervisory  or  executive  positions  in  case 
work,  who  are  sufficiently  skilled  and  in- 
terested in  personal  practice  to  return  to 
it  if  compensation  warrants.  Reply  stating 
fully,  age,  education,  training,  positions 
held  and  salary.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  5322 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Executive  to  direct  Jewish 
Center  activities.  Jewish  Welfare  League, 
421  Market  St.,  North,  Canton,  Ohio. 

BOYS  SUPERVISOR.  Part  Time.  Op- 
portunity for  College  Student,  capable  of 
teaching  Hebrew,  Athletics.  Good  English. 
Salary,  room,  board.  Write  Superintendent, 
1728  N.  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE  at  a  sacrifice,  as  owner  is 
going  to  Florida  permanently.  A  conveni- 
ent all-year-round  home.  One  hour  from 
New  York  and  within  a  few  minutes,  by 
either  bus  or  railroad,  of  New  Jersey 
shore.  Lot  50  x  150,  little  traveled  street; 
house,  seven  large  rooms;  all  improve- 
ments; screened  porch;  perfect  condition. 
Write  5314  SURVEY. 

QUAINT,  ARTISTIC  HOME 
For  Sale — On  Androscoggin  Lake 

4  acres,  larpe  barn  suitable  for  camp  or 
studio,  excellent  fishing,  delightful  summer 
or  year-around  home,  modern  conveni- 
ences. Price  moderate.  May  be  seen  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Box  24,  Wayne,  Me. 


FOR  RENT 

UNFURNISHED,  NON-HOUSEKEEP- 
ING APARTMENT,  184  Sullivan  Street, 
New  York  City,  $65  per  month,  i  large 
room,  i  small  room,  bath,  2  large  closets. 
Up  3  flights  on  front  of  house.  With  use 
of  garden,  consisting  of  backyards  of  22 
houses  thrown  into  one,  with  trees,  shrubs, 
grass,  flagged  walks,  benches,  etc.  2  blocks 
south  of  Washington  Square.  Near  bus,  7th 
Ave.  Subway,  6th  Ave.  "L".  Address  K, 
care  of  THE  SURVEY,  112  East  igth  Street. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

"Home  -Making  as   a   Profession" 


II  »  100-PD.  til.   [.aiiiihiwK—  Iff  FKEE      Hoai«  »tudj 
DoiDMtl*  &«l«nc«  course*,  fitting  for  BiaoT  wtll-pali* 
p*iltt»ot   »r   for   tiomp-roafcrlDK    •fflctancr. 
«•.  *>ln»l  of  Homo   Coononlu.  «<«  E.  SHtb   at.     Ohllit 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  PROBATION  OFFI- 
CER, and  executive  wants  position  in 
Middle  West  or  East.  Several  years  in 
institutional  work.  Must  have  adequate 
salary.  5305  SURVEY. 

HOSPITAL  Social  Service,  Institutional, 
Settlement  and  Family  Case  Workers;  Club 
Leaders  and  Trained  Nurses,  available  for 
first  class  positions.  Executive  Service 
Corporation,  Pershing  Square  Building, 
New  York  City. 

SUPERINTENDENT  with  experience  in 
Boys'  Industrial  School  and  Orphanage  de- 
sires position  as  Superintendent  of  such 
institution.  Wife  experienced  matron. 
5293  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSE  with  Social  Ser- 
vice Training,  Catholic,  age  42,  ten  years 
experience,  desires  position.  P.  O.  258, 
Altoona,  Pa. 

HIGH  CLASS  institution  executive  with 
wide  field  of  experience  in  handling  the 
delinquent  and  dependent  boy.  A  thorough 
business  manager  and  a  real  leader  of 
youth,  desires  to  make  change.  5325  SUR- 
VEY. 

SWISS  WOMAN  desires  position  in  a 
small  institution  as  housekeeper.  Would 
prefer  children's  home  in  country.  Refer- 
ences. 5320  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSE,  six  years  secre- 
tarial and  stenographic  experience,  desires 
executive  position.  Good  education,  speaks 
Jewish,  references.  5321  SURVEY. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  yjar.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue. 
New  York. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


(in  antv>en*t  tidvtrtiiementi  please  mention  THE  SUKVBT.     /( 
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Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

CHILDREN  IN  NEED  OF  SPECIAL  CARE,  by 
Lucile  Eaves.  Study  of  children  of 
broken  families,  based  on  records  of 
Boston  social  agencies.  Order  from  the 
W.  E.  &  I.  U.,  264  Boylston  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid,  cloth. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5778  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPENDENT 

FAMILIES  (Revised).     Chicago  Council  of 

Social     Agencies,     308     North     Michigan 

Avenue,   Chicago.     250   per  copy. 

ui,  it  identifies  you.) 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


OHIO  WELFARE  CONFERENCE:  Springfield.  Octo- 
ber 13-16.  Secretary,  Howard  R.  Knight, 
277  E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK:  Swampscott.  October  14-16.  Secretary, 
Richard  K.  Conant,  37  State  House,  Boston. 
Mass. 

ARKANSAS  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Eldorado. 
October  15-17.  Secretary,  Blanche  Tomas- 
zewska,  1004  West  24th  St.,  Pine  Bluff. 

ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH: 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  October  16-22.  Social  Service 
Secretary,  Charles  H.  Pennoyer,  176  Newbury 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

OHIO  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Athens. 
October  17.  President,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ludman 
Billman,  R.  D.  15,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Champaign.  October  18-20.  Secretary,  Mary 
Pohneteer,  538  S.  Sheridan  Road,  Waukegan, 

TENNESSEE  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Nash- 
ville. October  19-20.  Secretary,  Dixie  Sample, 
245  South  Watkins  Street,  Memphis. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Eau 
Claire.  October  19-21.  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Partridge,  527  Layton  Ave.,  Cudahy. 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION:  St. 
Louis.  October  19-22.  Secretary,  Homer  N. 
Calver,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  or  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS:  Louisville,  Kjr.  October  19-23. 
Executive  Secretary,  Lena  £.  Waters,  30  E. 
Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION:  Lo"isville 
Ky.  October  19-23.  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  R. 
Warner,  22  E.  Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DIRECTORS  oe  THE  POOR:  Lan- 
caster. October  20-22.  Secretary,  Edwin  D. 
Solenberger,  311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia. 

IOWA  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Iowa  City.  October  20-23.  Secretary,  Miss 
Louise  Cottrell,  The  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  op  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES:  Washington,  D.  C.  October  20-28. 
Secretary,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Burton,  289  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

INDIANA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Indian- 
apolis. October  22.  President,  Mabel  T. 
Wellman,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Room  Management 

In  our  new  home-study  course,  "COOKING  FOR 

PROFIT."      Booklet    on   request. 

Am.  School  of  Homo  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 


RESEARCH:    We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  others. 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


CONNECTICUT  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION: 
New  Haven.  October  23.  President,  Mrs. 
Marion  E.  Dakin,  Conn.  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs. 

UTAH  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  October  23-24.  President,  Effie 
Warnick,  B.  Y.  U.,  Provo. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION: I.aconia.  October  24.  President,  Anna 
Patterson,  Practical  Arts  High  School,  Man- 
chester. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  CONPEKENCB  or  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Stevens  Point.  October  25-28.  Secretary, 
Aubrey  Williams,  University  Extension  Bldg., 
Madison.  Wis. 

ILLINOIS  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION:  Peoria, 
October  26-27.  Director,  J.  W.  Becker,  516J4 
E.  Monroe  St.,  Springfield. 

THE  CHILD  STUDY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA, 
INC.:  New  York  City.  Oct.  26-28.  Director, 
Mrs.  Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg,  54  West  74th  St., 
New  York  City. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Wil- 
liamsport.  October  26-29.  Secretary,  Ger- 
trude Heatley,  South  Side  Hospital,  Pittsburgh. 

MICHIGAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Sag- 
inaw.  October  27-28.  President,  Ruth  Ann 
Rood,  Board  of  Education,  Grand  Rapids. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Albany. 
October  27-29.  Secretary,  Ella  F.  Sinsebox, 
443  Linwood  Avenue,  Buffalo. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION:  Rich- 
mond, Va.  October  27-31.  Secretary,  Henry 
Israel.  1849  Grand  Central  Terminal  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 

MISSISSIPPI  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Gulf- 
port.  October  28-29.  Secretary,  Mrs.  James 
A.  Cameron,  511  Bay  Street,  Hattiesburg. 

MISSOURI  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  St. 
Joseph.  October  28-30.  Secretary,  Esther  M. 
Cousley,  5120  Delmar  Boulevard,  St.  Louis. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Tulsa. 
October  28-30.  Secretary.  Mrs.  Virginia  Tol- 
bert  Fowler,  622  East  12th  Street,  Oklahoma 
City. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION: 
Minot.  October  29-30.  President,  Christine 
Finlayson,  Agricultural  College,  Fargo. 

THE  CHILD  STUDY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA, 
INC.:  (Ten-Day  Institute),  New  York  City. 
October  29-November  7.  Directer,  Mrs. 
Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg,  54  West  74th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

ILLINOIS  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Chi- 
cago. October  30-31.  President.  Jenny  Snow, 
Board  of  Education,  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


WASHINGTON  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION: 
Yakima.  October  29.  Tacoma,  October  30. 
President,  Frances  B.  Skinner,  Washington 
State  Normal,  Ellensburg. 

MONTANA  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Butte.  Latter  part  of  October.  Secretary, 
Francis  L.  Range,  111  N.  Montana  Ave., 
Butte. 

NEBRASKA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Lin- 
coln, Omaha,  Norfolk,  Hastings,  Holdridge 
and  Alliance.  November  4-7.  President, 
Beulah  I.  Coon,  Univ.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

IOWA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Des 
Moines.  November  6.  President,  Lillian  Orr, 
City  Hall,  Sioux  City. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION:  Jackson,  Miss. 
November  7-14.  Secretary,  E.  R.  Caas.  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  135  E.  15th  St., 
New  York  City. 

ARKANSAS  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Hot 
Springs.  November  12-13.  President,  Miss 
Connie  J.  Bonslagel,  State  Extension  Service, 
Little  Rock. 

MISSOURI  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  St. 
Louis.  November  13.  President.  Lilly  K. 
Brucher,  State  Teachers  College,  Cape  Girar- 
deau. 

LOUISIANA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Ba- 
ton Rouge.  November  19-20.  President,  Clyde 
Mobley,  State  Dept.  of  Education,  Baton 
Rouge. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COMMITTEE  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 
AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH:  New  York  City.  No- 
vember 19-20.  Executive  Secretary,  George  J. 
Netbach,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

MARYLAND  STATE  CONFERENCE  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Annapolis,  Md.  November  19-21.  Secretary, 
Mary  M.  Wootton,  228  West  Lafayette  Ave., 
Baltimore. 

THE  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  DIVISION,  AMERICAN 
NURSES  ASSOCIATION  :  Washington,  D.  C.  De- 
cember 3-4.  President.  Mrs.  Anne  L.  Hansen, 
181  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JERSEY  CONFERENCE  SOCIAL  WORK:  Newark, 
December  6-8.  Secretary,  S.  Glover  Dunseath, 
21  Washington  St.,  Newark. 

NEW  YOUK  STATE  CONFERENCE  CHARITIES  AND 
CORRECTION:  New  York  City.  December  8-1 1. 
Secretary,  Richard  W.  Wallace,  Drawer  17, 
The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION: 
New  York  City.  December  29-31.  Secretary, 
John  B.  Andrews,  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 
City. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL  STUDENT  CONFERENCE: 
Evanston,  HI.  December  29 — January  1.  Sec- 
retary, Dorothy  Dyar,  10  E.  Huron  St., 
Chicago,  III. 


Teacfl€TS  °^  Sociology,  Social  Problems 
Civics   and  Current   Events 


M 


'  OST  teachers  are  experts  in  dealing  with  materials  organized  into 
textbooks  or  laboratory  manuals.  But  there  are  areas  of  interest 
and  information  which  are  incapable  of  being  so  organized.  They 
must  be  taken  as  they  come,  or  not  at  all.  Such  an  area  is  that 
commonly  called  "current  events."  Although  intensely  interesting  and  im- 
portant, most  teachers  find  themselves  very  much  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how 
to  deal  with  this  area. 

It  is  easy  to  say  to  a  class:  "Find  something  interesting  and  tell  about  it  in 
class  tomorrow,"  or  "Read  The  Survey  for  December  15  and  tell  what  you 
for.nd  there  that  was  interesting."  But  in  both  cases,  your  teacherly  soul 
rebels  against  the  smattering  quality  of  the  results.  You  feel  you  are  wasting 
time  and  the  students  often  achieve  a  fine  degree  of  boredom.  You  want  some- 
thing better. 

Well,  here  it  is.  We  have  published  a  handy  little  pamphlet  which  gives 
an  analysis  of  social  problems,  a  program  for  applying  that  analysis  to  class- 
room work  and  ways  in  which  The  Survey  fits  into  such  a  program.  It  shows 
how  The  Survey  can  be  used  as  a  dependable  current  textbook  of  the  world's 
happenings  in  the  fields  of  social  progress  and  general  welfare. 

A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  sent  gladly  to  any  teacher  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  send  us  a  post  card  giving  his  or  her  name  and  address,  name 
of  the  school  and  the  subject  taught. 

The  Survey 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


(In  antviering  advertisement}  »/«•««»  n»nt<«»  THE  SURVEY.   It  Helps  us,  a  identities  v««. 


THREE  INCOMPARABLE  CRUISES 

WITH  CONGENIAL  VOYAGERS 


Around  the  World 
Cruise 

A  World  trip  of  30,000  miles  on  the 
magnificent  S.  S.  Laconia,  visiting  a  score 
of  Far  East  countries,  each  like  a  different 
world,  is  a  supreme  experience  and  becomes 
travel  glorified. 

The  Clark  management  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark  accompany  the  Cruise)  makes  this  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  world  travel.  Cruise 
sails  Jan.  20,  1926.  81250  to  $3000.  With 
private  bath  $4000. 


Another  Mediterranean- 
Norway  Cruise 

The  Mediterranean-Norway  Cruise  of 
1925  has  proved  such  a  success  that  we  are 
already  announcing  a  similar  trip  sailing 
June  30,  1926 — same  ship,  the  new  S.  S. 
Lancastria,  same  itinerary,  same  rates.  The 
prices,  $550  to  $1300  ($1700  with  bath) 
are  phenomenally  low  and  we  will  have, 
as  this  past  year,  an  immediate  rush  of  ap- 
plications, especially  at  the  lower  rates. 
It  only  costs  $10  to  make  a  reservation. 
It  is  certainly  the  banner  Summer  Cruise. 


The  Mediterranean  Winter  Cruise 


Twenty  -  one  successful  Mediterranean 
Cruises  give  an  assured  guarantee  that  the 
22nd  on  the  beautiful  new  S.  S.  Transyl- 
vania will  be  just  as  conspicuous  a  success. 
This  Cruise  of  62  days  of  princely  travel 
furnishes  the  acme  of  enjoyment  and  in- 
tellectual inspiration. 


This  Cruise  includes  a  superb  ship,  the 
famous  Cunard  service  and  cuisine,  con- 
genial fellow-passengers,  inspiring  lectures 
and  services,  elaborate  shore  sight-seeing. 
This  cruise  represents  the  climax  of  travel. 
Sailing  date,  Jan.  30,  1926.  $600  to  $1700. 
With  private  bath  $2000. 


Illustrated  book  and  ship  diagram  sent  free  on  request.    Address : 


CLARK'S  CRUISES,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City  k 
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CITY 
HEALTH 


Where  Does  Your 
City  Stand? 


30  cents  a  copy         November  1,    1925         $  5,00  a  year 


Among  the  largest  one-man  shovels  in  the  world  is 
this  tremendous  one,  used  on  the  Mesabi  Range  in 
Minnesota.  It  picks  up  16  tons  of  ore  at  a  bite, 
which  it  deposits  in  a  car — all  in  less  than  a  minute. 


.   . 


A  day's  work 


Surgeons  use  a  tiny 
G-E  MAZDA  lamp 
when  they  examine 
an  ear.  Miners  use  G-E 
motored  hoists  to  re- 
move tons  of  ore  from 
a  mine.  Wherever  there 
is  difficult  work  to  be 
done  you  will  find  that 
the  General  Electric 
Company  makes  some- 
thing electrical  that  will 
help. 


at  every  gulp 

A  hand  shovelful  of  ore  weighs  21 
pounds,  and  a  man  can  handle  200 
shovelfuls  in  an  hour.  But  here  is 
a  giant  that  picks  up,  in  one  gulp, 
more  than  a  man  can  shovel  in  a  day! 

And  the  G-E  motors  that  animate 
the  giant  never  get  tired. 


AL  ELECT 
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Typical  Interior  of  Block  at  Sunnyside,  Long  Island  City.  Fifteen  Minute] 
from  *znd  Street,  Manhattan,  by  subiuay:  sc  fare.  Garden  Homes  for  1000 
Families.  Sold — not  Rented — at  about  $10  per  room  per  mosth.  Only  30% 
of  the  land  is  built  on — 70%  left  for  playgrounds  and  gardens.  All  houses 
are  only  tv:o  rooms  deep,  giving  a  maximum  of  sunlight,  fresh  air  and 

cross   ventilation. 

Here  is  a  unique 

investment  opportunity 


BOARD     OF    DIRECTORS 
Alexander   M.   Bing 

President 
Dr.  Felix  Adler 
John    G.    Agar 
Leo  S.  Bing 
William  Sloane  Coffin 
Thomas    C.    Desmond 
Douglas    L.    Elliman 
Prof.   Richard   T.   Ely 
Frank  Lord 
V.   Everit   Macy 
John    Martin 
Mrs.    J.    M.    Proskauer 
Mrs.    F.    D.   Roosevelt 
Robert    E.    Simon 


ARCHITECTS 
Clarence    S.    Stein 
Henry  Wright 
Fred.   K.   Ackerman 


Buy  stock  in  City  Housing  Corporation  and 
secure  a  safe  investment  and  a  steady  6%  in- 
come, at  the  same  time  helping  build  healthy 
homes  f>r  people  of  moderate  means 

HOUSING  CORPORATION  is  a  limited  divi- 
dend  corporation,  with  ideals  of  better  homes  and 
communities.  Large  scale  building  operations  and  pur- 
chase of  land,  together  with  better  planning  and  group- 
ing of  houses,  enable  it  to  sell  well  built  homes  for  less 
than  current  rentals;  at  the  same  time  much  needed 
playgrounds  and  gardens  are  provided,  insuring  the 
healthiest  environment. 

Dividends,  which  are  limited  to  6%  per  annum,  have 
been  earned  since  the  company  was  organized  and  a 
substantial  surplus  accumulated  to  assure  the  safety 
of  the  investment. 

CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION 

A   Limited  Dividend  Company — - 

Organized   to   Build   Better   Homes   and   Commiinitiei 
587  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York  City 

Authorized   Capital,   $2,OOO,OOO    in    shares    of   $IOO   each 


CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION,   587  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Please  tend  me  full  information:    Name..  Street. 


ILI 


City State. 
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No  Such  Free  Homes 

As  St.  Rose's  Home  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
of  New  York,  or  Rosary  Hill  Home  on  the 
Westchester  Hills,  an  hour  away  from  the 
city,  exist  from  North  to  South  in  the  United 
States. 

They  are  for  cancer-cases  that  are  destitute 
and  pronunced  incurable;  and  absolutely  no 
pay  is  received  from  relatives  or  the  State. 

The  reasons  are  beneficial  to  the  patients, 
and  the  public  mercy  is  the  softest  mercy 
for  them,  as  many  letters  of  harsh  indif- 
ference prove. 

Please  help  to  complete  our  Fund  for  a  fire- 
proof Country  Home  for  our  present  mem- 
bers of  60  or  more  such  men  and  women  of 
all  Creeds  and  Nationalities. 

MOTHER  M.  ALPHONSA  LATHROP, 
O.  S.  D., 

Treasurer,  The   Servants  of  Relief 
Rosary  Hill  Home,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION,   ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY    THE    ACT    OF    CONGRESS    OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  published  monthly  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,   1925. 
State  of  New  York,         I 
County  of  New  York,      f  ss- 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  Kellogg,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn, 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  the 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication,  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are:      Publisher,   Survey  Associates,   Inc.,   112 
East    19    Street,    New    York    City;    Editor,    Paul    U.    Kellogg,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Geddes  Smith,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  City;    Business  Managers,  Arthur  Kellogg,   John  D.   Kenderdine, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:    (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must    be    stated   and    also   immediately   thereunder   the    names   and   addresses 
of    stockholders   owning  of   holding   one   per   cent   or    more   of   total   amount 
of  stock.     If  not  owned   by  a  corporation,   the   names  and   addresses  of  the 
individual  owners  must  be  given.      If  owned  by  a  firm,   company,   or  other 
unincorporated    concern,    its    name   and    address,    as    well    as    those    of    each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.)   Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St., 
New  York  City,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  with  over  1,700  members.     It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.     President, 
Robert  W.   deForest,   30   Broad   Street,    New    York,   N.    Y.;    Vice-Presidents, 
Julian     W.      Mack,      1224     Woolworth      Building,      New     York,      N.      Y.; 
V.    Everit    Macy    "Chilmark,"    Scarborough-on-Hudson,    N.    Y.;    Secretary, 
Ann  R.  Brenner,  112   East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;   Treasurer,  Arthur 
Kellogg,   112  East  19  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That   the   known   bondholders,    mortgagees,   and   other  security   holders 
owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:   (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  al$n 
that    the    said    two    paragraphs    contain    statements    embracing    affiant's    full 
knowledge  and   belief   as   to   the   circumstances   and   conditions    under   which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a   bona    fide  owner;   and   this   affiant   has   no   reason    to   believe  that    any 
other  person,   association,  or  corporation   has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]  ARTHUR  KELLOGG,  Business  Manager 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of  September,   1925. 
[Seal!  MARTHA  HOHMANN,  Commissioner  of  Deeds.  City  of  New  York. 
New  York   Co.    Clerk's   No.    148.    New   York   Co.   Register's   No.    26032. 
My    Commission    Expires    May    20,    1926. 


$1.00— New  Edition— $1 .00 

Mind  in  the  Making 


or 


The  Relation  of  Intelligence  to 

Social  Reform 
By  James  Harvey  Robinson 


James  Harvey  Robinson,  author  of 
"The  Mind  in  the  Making,"  and  Joseph 
K.  Hart,  associate  editor  of  Survey 
Graphic  at  Frederic  C.  Howe's  School 
of  Opinion  at  Siasconset.  Mass.  Mr. 
Howe  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  be- 
hind the  School  and  do  not  show  in  the 
picture.  They  were  snapped  red-handed 
in  a  plot  to  make  people  use  their  minds 
as  well  as  their  fingers  and  feelings. 

James  Harvey  Robinson:  "As  an  old  stoic  proverb  has 
it,  men  are  tormented  by  the  opinions  they  have  of  things, 
rather  than  by  the  things  themselves.  This  is  eminently 
true  of  many  of  our  worst  problems  today.  We  have 
available  knowledge  and  ingenuity  and  material  re- 
sources to  make  a  far  fairer  world  than  that  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  but  various  obstacles  prevent  our  in- 
telligently availing  ourselves  of  them.  ...  In  short,  how 
are  we  to  rid  ourselves  of  our  fond  prejudices  and 
open  our  minds?" 

Joseph  K.  Hart:  "Few  people  ever  knowingly  begin  a 
book  that  is  likely  to  challenge  their  prejudices  and  make 
them  uncomfortable.  .  .  .  Reviews  help  in  this  by  giving 
readers  advance  notice  of  books  to  be  avoided  on  pain 
of  being  stirred  into  thought.  A  single  book  might  start 
a  new  age  if  it  were  widely  read.  Such  a  book  is  Prof. 
James  Harvey  Robinson's  'The  Mind  in  the  Making1." 

H.  G.  Wells:  "When  I  come  to  reckon  up  this  American 
visit,  I  think  I  may  well  feel  that  the  encounter  of  most 
importance  and  likely  to  have  the  greatest  lasting  effect 
upon  me  is  meeting  and  talking  to  Prof.  James  Harvey 
Robinson  and  reading  his  fascinating  book." 

The  new  Survey  Associates  Edition  of  "The  Mind  In 
the  Makina"  at  $1.00  is  printed  from  the  plates  of  the 
original  edition,  of  which  100.000  copies  were  sold  at 
$2.50  each.  Cloth  bound.  238  pages  including  the  final 
chapter,  "Some  Suggestions  in  Regard  to  Reading." 

SURVKY  ASSOCIATES 

112    East    19   Street,   New   York 

T    enclose    check     (or    money    order")     for    $ for    which 

please    send    me    copies    uf    The    Mind    in    the    Making 

at    $1    each. 


Name 


Addriss 
11-1-25 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.   It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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tfmt  totll  ne'er  be  forgotten, 

3fa  pour  fjome,  tfjep  totll  e'er  be  pour  pribe 


A-62  —  The 
Bradford.  A 
prize  -  win- 
ning design. 
It  is  TV 
long  and 
2%"  wide. 
It  was  never 
priced  so 
low  ..  $2.75 


A-75— Dinner 
bell.  Solid 
brass.  A  min- 
iature m  o  r  - 
tar  and  pestle. 
high. 
$1.25 


A    -    145     — 

Christinas 
candlesticks. 
3"  high. 
Price,  the 
pair  ..  $1.10 


A-94 — Cake    tray    In    brass.      Not    hammered. 

9'/2"  lone  ami  7"   wide.    Special $3.00 

B-94— Sandwich   tray.     Same   as  A-94.   except 
Hat,   without  base.     Price $2.75 


A-21  — Colonial  bod- 
roomstlck.  Solid 
brass  4"  high. 
Special,  each.. $1.95 


B-160  —  I.ady 
E  1  I  7.  a  li  e  tli. 
English  d  I  n  - 
n,.r  hell,  I'.rass. 
3  "4"  ll  t  K  h  . 
Special  .  SI. 00 


A  -29   —   Brass 


wall 
Back 
long. 


-  sconce. 
is  914" 
Arm 

OUt 

5.".  Specially 
priced, 
each  .  .  S2.95 


A -63    —    Bud 

vase.  H  a  m  - 
mored  brass. 
About  6"  tall. 
A  good  prize 
suggestion  for 
your  whist 
party.  Speci- 
ally priced 
95c. 


A-165  — 
dleliolder 
brass  or 
I..T.  V 
Special  . 


Can- 
in 
cop- 
high. 
.  95c 


A-78 — Card-tray.  In  brass  or 
copper.  A  very  fine  piece  for 
the  reception -table.  It  is 
314"  high  and  614"  in  di- 
ameter. It  could  also  be 
used  as  a  candy  tray.  Not 
hammered.  Specially  priced 
$2.00 


A  •  162  —  The 
Renfrew.  Solid 
brass.  3V  long 
and  2"  wide. 
Carries  the  sem- 
blance to  a  coat 
ofarms.  Special- 
ly priced... $1.25 


A- 142— The  pro- 
verbial Cheshire 
Cat.  Solid  brass. 
314"  long.  Its 
pedigree  dates 
back  to  "mer- 
r  i  e  old  Eng- 
land." Special- 
ly priced. .  .$1.10 


B-21  — Dolphin  candlestick. 
Brass.  4"  high  by  4"  in  di- 
ameter. Price,  each. ..  .$2.25 


A-134— Itml-vase  candlc- 
sticks.  714"  high.  Can- 
dlesticks  are  popular 
with  men.  Price, 
pair $4.95 


A-4— Russian  tea-set.  Hammered  brsas  or  copper.  The  kettle  Is  6"  high  and 
holds  10  large  cups.  The  tray,  hand-made,  is  18"  long  and  12"  wide.  The 
creamer  and  sugar-bowl  are  good  mates.  Featured,  the  set $18.00 


A -37 — Prize  -  win- 
ning candlesticks. 
6"  high.  Price,  the 
pair  $3.50 


A- 1 61  —  Jacobean 
winding  candle- 
sticks. 11 14"  high. 
Strikingly  artis- 
tic and  tastefully 
different  in  de- 
sign. Price,  the 
pair  $7.50 


A-9  —  Tulip  candle- 
sticks. 11"  high.  A 
tulip  cup.  a  slender 
kody,  and  a  flat 
base.  Stately  and 
charming.  Price,  the 
pair  $5.95 


A- 149 — Dutch  coffee-pot.  Hammered  brass  or 
copper.  Made  for  a  party  of  two.  614"  high, 
and  It  holds  4  large  cups.  Special $4.50 


Wrought  from  solid  brass  and  copper 
Created  by  the 


A -24  —  Lion  candelabra. 
1114"  high.  A  very  inter- 
esting object  for  the  living 
room.  It  will  add  a  mellow 
tone,  where  one  Is  needed. 
A  wonderful  value  for  very 
little  money.  Specially 
priced,  each  $3.95 


A- 1  —  Foxboro  can- 
dlesticks. A  simple 
colonial  creation. 
They  are  914"  high 
and  more  massive 
than  they  look. 
Price,  the  pair.. $5.25 


A- 159— Eagle  candelabra.  Solid  brass. 
Height.  14%".  Width,  8^4".  It 
would  make  an  appropriate  wedding 
gift,  and  is  something  attractively 
different  from  what  the  bride  cus- 
tomarily receives.  Specially  priced, 
each  $6-50 


ART  COLONY  INDUSTRIES 

oAmericas  leading  metal  craftsmen,  34  Union  Square,  N.  Y.City 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.   It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Some  of  the  agreeable 
things  people  are 
saying- 

"Altogether  a  remarkable  issue,  per- 
haps one  of  the  finest  numbers,  not 
merely  of  Harpers,  but  of  any  magazine 
that  has  ever  been  published  in  the 
United  States." 

TIME. 

"The  new  Harpers  h'is  just  come  in. 
My  sincere  congratulations.  The  formal 
is  superb,  and  I  like  the  new  cover  im- 
mensely." 

H.  L.  MENCKEN. 

"7  am  delighted  with  your  new  maga- 
zine in  every  way." 

T.  W.  LAMONT. 

"7  tan't  resist  making  myself  heard 
in  the  cheering  gallery  for  the  new 
Harpers.  ...  7  don't  know  when  I  have 
seen  so  much  literature  spread  on  a 
single  table  of  contents." 

ANNE  O'HARE  McCORMICK. 

"You  are  off  to  a  fine  start  with  the 
new  Harpers.  The  September  issue  is 
about  as  good  a  magazine  number  as  I 
ever  saw.  Congratulations!" 

VILHJALMUR    STEFANSSON. 

"7  read  Dr.  Fosdick's  article  yester- 
day. It  is  as  good  as  can  be,  and  ex- 
tremely tcell  written — as  well  written 
as  it  is  logical — inseeing  and  far-seeing. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  you 
have  done  well  to  get  him." 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER. 

"7  want  to  send  you  my  congratula- 
tions on  the  September  number  of  Har- 
pers. It  is  a  great  magazine,  and  I 
should  think  that  any  author  of  creative 
literature  would  take  especial  pride  in 
seeing  his  material  in  such  good  company 
and  in  such  good  form." 

FREDERIC    MELCHER. 


We  are  continuing  our  Special  Anniver- 
sary Offer  to  new  subscribers.  For  only  $3.00 
you  may  have  Harpers  for  one  year  (The 
usual  price  is  $4.00).  Simply  sign  this  form 
and  we  will  bill  you  later.  (Or,  if  you 
prefer,  enclose  your  check.)  Mail  it  to 
Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York. 


Name 


Address 


Success 


HARPERS 
MAGAZINE 


ovemer 

Harpers 

M  A  C  A*7  I  N  E 


The    indispensable   periodical   far 

alert    minded   and  sophisticated 

America 


THE  new  Harpers  Magazine  has  achieved  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. The  September  issue — its  first  appearance — was  com- 
pletely sold  out  in  ten  days.  And  from  all  over  the  country 
enthusiastic  and  wholly  spontaneous  letters  continue  to  pour  in,  in- 
gratifying  appreciation  of  the  vigorous,  youthful,  provocative  per- 
sonality of  the  new  magazine. 

Moreover,  the  editorial  forecast  promises  for  the  coming  months- 
sven  richer  material.  The  best  in  fiction  from  America  and  England ; 
fearless  and  vivid  discussions  of  significant  phases  of  American  life ; 
important  points  of  view  from  and  about  Europe ;  brilliant  criticism 
and  absorbing  problems  involving  the  human  equation. 

In  short,  the  new  Harpers  will  triumphantly  fulfill  the  promise 
of  its  first  numbers  just  as  it  has  already  established  itself  as  the 
periodical  most  sympathetic  to  the  modern  educated  mind — a  periodi- 
cal of  rapid  wit,  clarity  of  judgment,  independence  of  thought,  and1 
high  literary  flavor. 

In  the  November  Number 

LAW  MAKING  AND  LAW  ENFORECENT, 

by  Arthur   T.  Hadley 

I  BELIEVE  IN  MAN,  by  Dr.  Harry  E.  Fosdick 
THE    HOME-TOWN    MIND,   by   Duncan   Aikman 
THUNDER  ON  THE  LEFT,  Part  III, 

by   Christopher  Morley 

WHERE  THE  NEXT  EUROPEAN  WAR  WILL  START, 

by    Frederick   Palmer 

THES'E  AMERICAN  WOMEN,  by  Rebecca  West 
THE  FETISH  OF  THE  JOB,  Anonymous 
AMERICA'S   POLITICAL  DECLINE,  by  Frank  R.  Kent 
THE    PROMISED   LAND,    by   Hendrik    Will  em    Van   Loon 
THE  WAYS   OF  THE  WEEVIL,   by  Henshaw   Ward 
THE  ONCE   OPEN    ROAD,  by   Charles  Merz 
STORIES; 

by   Walter   De   La   Mare,  Roy   Dickinson,  Philip    Curtiss 


MAG  A*Z  I  N  E 


V 


$28 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.   /*  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


First— Last— Always 


MEN  have  been  known  to  go 
for  months  without  shelter, 
for  weeks  without  food  and  for 
days  without  water,  but  no  one 
can  live  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  without  air. 

Breathing  is  the  first  necessity  of 
life — yet  few  of  us  know  how  to 
breathe  to  develop  our  bodies  and 
to  improve  our  health.  If  we 
could  be  always  in  fresh  air  taking 
plenty  of  exercise,  our  usual 
undirected,  instinctive  breathing 
would  naturally  develop  to  give 
us  better  health.  Nature  would 
take  care  of  us.  But  the  condi' 
tions  in  which  we  live,  the  stress 
of  present'day  life,  cause  us  to 
accumulate  an  excess  of  poisonous 
waste  products  in  our  bodies.  To 
help  dispose  of  these  we  should 
go  beyond  instinctive  breathing 
and  at  frequent  times  during  the 
day  mentally  direct  the  breaths 
we  take. 

Count  Your  Breaths — 

How  many  breaths  a  minute  do 
you  take?  Stop  now  with  your 
watch  in  hand  and  for  60  seconds 
count  them.  Fifteen  to  twenty 
short,  top-of-your-lungs  breaths? 
You  are  not  breathing  deeply. 
Occasionally  you  should  take  six 
or  eight  long,  leisurely  breaths  a 
minute — so  deep  that  the  dia- 
phragm  is  expanded  and  the  ribs 
are  barreled  out.  Several  times  a 
day  stop  what  you  are  doing, 
stand  straight  with  head  up, 
shoulders  back  and  breathe — al' 
ways  through  the  nose,  of  course. 

Try  it  this  way — inhale,  one,  two, 


Baby**  first  cry !  However  it  may  sound  to  grand* 
mother's  ears,  it  is  music  to  the  baby's  mother. 
Under  the  spell  of  her  eager  imagination  that  thin 
little  cry  is  a  call  for  her.  But  what  he  really  is  cry- 
ing for  is  air.  In  the  Land  of  Unborn  Babies  he  had 
no  need  to  use  his  lungs.  But  here*  in  the  great 
wide  world,  his  first  need  is  air  and  through  every 
moment  of  his  life  he  will  demand  air. 


three,  four;  hold,  five;  exhale, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine;  relax,  ten. 
This  will  give  you  six  breaths  a 
minute — -quiet,  unhurried  breath' 
ing.  After  a  time  your  uncon' 
scious  breathing  may  become 
deeper  and  you  will  begin  to  feel 
a  new  and  delightful  sense  of 
buoyant  power. 

Qood  Posture  First — 

When  you  stand  or  sit  with 
shoulders  rounded  and  chest  con' 
tracted  you  squeeze  your  lungs 
and  make  deep  breathing  impossi- 
ble. Lift  your  head,  raise  your 
chest,  straighten  your  spine,  ele- 
vate  your  ribs  and  you  cannot 
help  "breathing  for  health". 

Deep  breathing  exercises  should 
be  taken  night  and  morning. 
Empty  the  lungs  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible  with  each  breath.  This  is 


important  because  fresh  air  re' 
moves  harmful  waste  matter  in 
the  blood. 

That  "Stitch  in  the  side"— 

Have  you  ever  felt  a  stitch  in  the 
side  when  running?  This  is  a 
warning — not  always  that  your 
heart  is  weak,  or  that  you  have 
indigestion,  as  many  persons  sup- 
pose,  but  sometimes  that  your 
lungs  are  unaccustomed  to  being 
filled  to  their  full  capacity.  Most 
of  us  rarely  breathe  to  the  bottom 
of  our  lungs.  One-third  of  the 
lung  cells  of  the  average  person  is 
unused.  These  cells  tend  to  col' 
lapse  and  stick  together.  When 
the  air  is  forced  into  them,  it 
sometimes  causes  pain. 

Your  health  demands  that  you 
should  breathe  properly.  The 
blood  circulates  all  through  the 
body  distributing  material  to  build 
and  repair  the  tissues,  picking  up 
waste  products  and  fighting  disease 
germs.  The  turning-point  of  its 
journey  is  in  the  lungs  where  it 
deposits  the  waste  and  takes  a  fresh 
supply  of  oxygen  from  the  air. 

Without  deep  breath- 
ing of  fresh  air  there 
cannot  beamplesupply 
of  oxygen.  Without 
sufficient  oxygen  there 
cannot  be  adequate 
growth  or  repair  of 
any  part  of  the  body, 
nor  vigorous  warfare 
against  disease.  Begin 
today  to  breathe  deeply 
— breathe  for  healt 


About  one  out  of  six  of  the  total  number 
of  deaths  in  the  United  States  each  year  is 
caused  by  diseases  which  affect  the  lungs. 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia 
claim  more  than  2  10,000  victims  annually. 
Ten  years  ago  the  death-rate  from  tu- 
berculosis was  sixty  per  cent  higher  than 
it  is  today.  Only  a  short  time  ago  it  was 
thought  that  fresh  air  must  be  kept  away 
from  patienis  suffering  from  lung  troubles. 
Today  it  is  known  that  fresh  air  is  one 
of  the  main  aids  in  getting  well — and 
this  knowledge  has  helped  to  produce  the 


marked  decrease  in  luherculosisdeath-rate. 

Defects  in  the  air  passages  should  be  cor- 
rected if  one  is  to  breathe  most  effectively. 
Wise  parents  should  keep  careful  watch 
over  their  children's  noses  and  throats  to 
see  that  they  are  not  afflicted  with  adenoids 
or  diseased  tonsils. 

Deep  breathing  must  be  studied.  There  is 
more  to  it  than  the  taking  of  a  full  breath. 
The  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles 
must  be  strengthened  by  exercise  and  the 


body  must  be  trained  to  maintain  correct 
posture. 

The  MetropolitanLife  Insurance  Company 
has  prepared  a  booklet  giving  simple  and 
interesting  health  rules,  including  scientific 
advice  about  fresh  air  and  proper  breath- 
ing. These  rules,  with  the  simple  breathing 
exercise  given  above,  can  be  followed  by 
anybody  who  wishes  better  health.  Send 
for  a  copy  of  "How  to  Live  Long".  It  will 
be  mailed  free. 

HALEY  F1SKE,  President. 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  inforce.More  new  Insurance  eachyear 

(In  anneeritif  advertisement]  please  mention  THE  Suivrr.  It  helpi  tu,  it  identifei  feu.) 
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THREE  INCOMPARABLE  CRUISES 

WITH  CONGENIAL  VOYAGERS 


Around  the  World 
Cruise 

A  World  trip  of  30,000  miles  on  the 
magnificent  S.  S.  Laconia,  visiting  a  score 
of  Far  East  countries,  each  like  a  different 
world,  is  a  supreme  experience  and  becomes 
travel  glorified. 

The  Clark  management  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark  accompany  the  Cruise)  makes  this  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  world  travel.  Cruise 
sails  Jan.  20,  1926.  $1250  to  $3000.  With 
private  bath  $4000. 


Another  Mediterranean- 
Norway   Cruise 

The  Mediterranean-Norway  Cruise  of 
1925  has  proved  such  a  success  that  we  are 
already  announcing  a  similar  trip  sailing 
June  30,  1926 — same  ship,  the  new  S.  S. 
Lancastria,  same  itinerary,  same  rates.  The 
prices,  $550  to  $1300  ($1700  with  bath) 
are  phenomenally  low  and  we  will  have, 
as  this  past  year,  an  immediate  rush  of  ap- 
plications, especially  at  the  lower  rates. 
It  only  costs  $10  to  make  a  reservation. 
It  is  certainly  the  banner  Summer  Cruise. 


The  Mediterranean  Winter  Cruise 


Twenty  -  one  successful  Mediterranean 
Cruises  give  an  assured  guarantee  that  the 
22nd  on  the  beautiful  new  S.  S.  Transyl- 
vania will  be  just  as  conspicuous  a  success. 
This  Cruise  of  62  days  of  princely  travel 
furnishes  the  acme  of  enjoyment  and  in- 
tellectual inspiration. 


This  Cruise  includes  a  superb  ship,  the 
famous  Cunard  service  and  cuisine,  con- 
genial fellow-passengers,  inspiring  lectures 
and  services,  elaborate  shore  sight-seeing. 
This  cruise  represents  the  climax  of  travel. 
Sailing  date,  Jan.  30,  1926.  $600  to  $1700. 
With  private  bath  $2000. 


Illustrated  book  and  ship  diagram  sent  free  on  request.    Address : 

CLARK'S  CRUISES,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVET.  //  kelps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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ADVENTURES  on  the  BORDERLAND 

of  ETHICS 


By  RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.  D. 


A  series  oi  articles  in  Survey 
Graphic  in  which  the  author  of 
"What  Men  Live  By"  discusses 
the  Penetration  of  Ethics  into  the 
Professions  of 


Medicine 
The  Ministry 


Business 
Social  Work 


Richard  C.  Cabot 


FARMERS  who  have  burned  old  zigzag 
rail    fences    have    discovered   their   most 
productive  land  in  the  strips  which  have 
lain  fallow  between  fields. 

So  with  the  professions.  Adventures  aplenty 
and  abundant  human  harvest  may  be  reaped 
on  their  frontiers. 

There  is  needed  only  the  adventuring  mind 
and  the  seeing  eye  to  discover  what  those 
harvests  may  be. 

Dr.  Cabot  writes  a  series  of  exploring  arti- 
cles. As  a  physician,  he  is  an  authority  on  the 
human  heart;  as  a  social  worker,  he  pioneered 
hospital  social  service;  as  a  teacher,  he  holds 
the  chair  of  social  ethics  at  Harvard. 

In  the  first  article,  which  he  calls  "A  Plea 
for  a  'Clinical  Year*  in  the  Course  of  Theo- 
logical Study,"  he  proposes  a  definite  plan  for 
training  theological  students  "in  the  difficult 
wrestle  of  personal  relations."  He  believe's 
that  both  teachers  and  pupils  would  find  re- 
freshment and  invigoration  if,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  theological  studies  they  had  been 
"on  the  firing  line  together"  in  the  face  of  "the 
hopeless  discouragement  written  on  the  face  of 
a  chronic  sufferer  or  the  profusion  of  sophis- 
tries fired  at  one  by  the  hard-pressed  sinner." 
The  minister,  like  the  doctor,  must  "look  after 
the  minds,  the  emotions,  the  wills,  the  souls" 


Education 

of  humankind.  Ministers  trained  for  such  ser- 
vice would,  he  believes,  "become  far  better 
preachers  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
their  greater  experience  and  helpfulness  in  the 
great  common  problems  of  human  personality 
and  human  association,  they  would  be  more 
prized,  sought  after  and  rewarded  by  their 
congregations  and  by  the  public  at  large." 

Equally  vigorous  and  exploratory  articles, 
freely  illustrated  from  Dr.  Cabot's  experience, 
will  traverse  the  fence-lines  of  the  other  pro- 
fessions. 

Here  is  a  series  to  send  to  your  thinking 
friends,  particularly  those  among  them  who 
are  Doctors,  Ministers,  Teachers,  Business 
Men,  Social  Workers. 


I 


CUT  OFF  HERE 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC, 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $ for  which  please  enter  6  months' 

trial   subscriptions   at  $i    each    (yearly  $3)    for   the 
following  new  subscribers: 

Name 

Address     

Name    

Address     

Name    

Address     

My  Own  Name 

Address 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING— Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—  Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  Institution  and 
•community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
•of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
Ceorge  A.  Soper,  managing  director;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provisions;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
•  on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
jresponsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
"Vice-President;  Edward  V.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

•COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college  students,  Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
'Bureau    of   Reference    for   Migrating    People,    follow-up   of   New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL    COUNCIL    OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.     Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.C. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions-  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:    Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:   Dr.  G.   E.   Haynes,   Sec'y. 

•HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
.material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
international  social  problems  and  through  work  with  individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head- 
quarters, London.  Viscountess  Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth  Larned,  executive.  Address  all 
inquiries  to  American  bureau,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  method* 
in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics, 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  services; 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  to 
interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  the 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  investigators.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  schools, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2, 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  191Z, 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L.  .Prescott, 
Treas. ;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year:  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .50  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary:  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State 
Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Gertrude  Vaile, 
president,  Denver,  Colorado;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  In  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  Spring 
of  1926.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH     WOMEN— 2109    Broadway, 
New  York.    Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.    sec'y.      Promotes    civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 
Department    of    Immigrant    Aid — 799    Broadway.      Miss    Fiorina 
Lasker,   chairman.     For   the   protection   and   education   of  im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Hertz,  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,540 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  388 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak, 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  and 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
and  promotion  of  program  in  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Campa. 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING- 
Member,  National  Health  Council—  Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 


,-  URBAN   LEAGUE—  For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
.  Hollmgsworth  Wood.  Pres-;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
7  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.     Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored   people    to    work   out   community   problems.      Trains    Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity"  —  a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE—  Mrs  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president'  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA  —  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president' 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE—  To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  —  For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions  —  John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  Its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE—  An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  famishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L,.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA—  Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  aasiit 


_i  preparing  special  article!,  papers,  speeches, 

debates.     Expert,  scholarly  service.     AuTHoi'i  RKSAXCB 
HURIAU,     500     Fifth    Avenue,    New    York. 


Best  Sellers 

At  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  Denver 

The    Child,    The    Clinic    and    The    Court,    by    Jane    Addams, 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Judge  Mack,  Dr.  Healy  and  many  others, 

based  on  the  25th  Anniversary  Conference  of  the  Chicago 

Juvenile   Court.      $1.00. 
Youth   in  Conflict,  by  Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters,  referee  of  the 

Los    Angeles.    Juvenile    Court.      $1.00. 
The   Art    of    Helping    People    Out    of   Trouble,    by   Karl   de- 

Schweinitz.      $2.00. 
How    Foster    Children    Turn    Out,   by    Sephie    Van    S.    Theis. 

$1.00. 

The    Problem    Child    in    School,    by    Mary    B.    Sayles.      $1.00. 
The    Challenge   of   Childhood,    by   Ira    S.    Wile.     $3.50. 
Three    Problem    Children,    by    Committee    for    Prevention    of 

Delinquency.      $1.00. 

The    Unadjusted    Girl,    by  William   I.    Thomas.     $3.00. 
Foundations    of    Personality,    by    Abraham    Myerson.      $2.25. 
Sex   and   Common   Sense,   by  Maude  A.   Royden.     $2.50. 
Races,    Nations    and    Classes,    by   Herbert   A.    Miller.      $2.00. 

Any    or    all    of    these    books,    frv 
return  mail  postpaid  in  the   U.  S. 
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Getting  Behind  the  Newspaper  Headlines 


Have  you  ever  thought  how  the  historian  twenty  years  from 
now  will  strike  a  new  balance  between  some  obscure  item  and 
the  streamer  at  the  top  of  your  newspaper  page  ? 

Why  'wait  t<wenty  years  ?     Read  Survey  Graphic 


The  West— and  Up 

Chester  Rowell  can't  get  over  his  lifelong  habit  of 
daily  editorials  and  the  Scripps  papers  spread  them 
before  twenty  million  readers.  But  in  his  private  life 
he  is  up  to  his  elbows  in  the  social  and  economic 
experiments  and  problems  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
these  he  will  interpret  in  a  series  of  six  articles  for 
Survey  Graphic. 

Overseas  — 

Francis  Hackett,  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  Cornelia  Stratton 
Parker,  John  P.  Gavit — social  interpreters  all,  with 
the  gift  of  plumbing  deep  into  the  currents  of  life, 
will  \vrite  from  Europe  in  the  coming  year. 

When  Boys  and  Girls  Go  to  Srnath 

You  discuss  the  oncoming  generation  with  men  and 
•women  your  own  age ;  and  are  a  bit  uneasy  about  it. 
A  boy  murderer,  or  a  college  girl  run  amuck,  strikes 
you  like  a  bruise  to  youth  itself.  What  do  people 
whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with  discipline  and  youth- 
ful spirit  in  the  'teens  have  to  offer  in  this  day  and 
age?  Miriam  Van  Waters,  referee  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court  of  Los  Angeles,  is  one  of  these.  She 
works  with  children — not  at  them. 

I.  Q.  73 

What  Miss  Van  Waters  does  in  group  experience, 
Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge  does  in  the  individual 
life  stories  of  boys  and  girls.  Take  Matilda,  for  ex- 
ample, a  girl  with  an  I.  Q.  of  only  73  but  a  disposi- 
tion so  winning  that  she  had  the  spruce  retired  grocer 
standing  on  his  head — literally — and  dancing  in  her 
mistress'  kitchen.  The  author  is  psychologist  for  the 
Women's  Protective  Association  of  Cleveland. 

Gandhi  Speaks  to  Americans 

We  should  have  to  go  back  to  the  abolitionist  move- 
ment to  find  anything  in  American  history  to  compare 
with  Gandhi's  campaign  in  India  in  behalf  of  the  Un- 
touchables. A  message  from  the  great  Indian  leader. 
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The  Indivisible  Utility 

To  Mary  Austin's  mind  a  primal  force  is  reshap- 
ing the  community  life  of  the  Southwest.  The  whites 
are  facing  the  same  problem  of  the  desert  country, 
faced  for  a  thousand  years  by  its  primitive  people. 

Van  Loon's  Cartoons 

Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon  draws  with  a  burnt 
match  as  often  as  with  pen  or  brush.  He  cannot 
draw  a  horse  but  he  can  sum  up  a  whole  civilization 
in  a  broken  pillar  or  a  file  of  soldiers  crossing  a 
bridge.  What  he  has  done  for  ancient  life  and  man- 
ners in  "The  Story  of  Mankind,"  he  does  for  con- 
temporary affairs  for  us. 

Harlem — and  After 

Last  March,  Survey  Graphic  brought  out  a  special 
number  on  Harlem :  Mecca  of  the  New  Negro.  The 
demand  was  instant ;  we  had  to  put  it  back  on  the 
press  and  run  off  a  second  edition.  Throughout  the 
year  we  shall  follow  the  rich  vein  it  opened  up — not 
so  much  the  Negro's  needs  nor  his  grievances,  but  his 
contribution  to  life  in  the  northern  cities. 

The  Pacific  Rim 

For  two  years,  some  of  the  colleges  of  the  Pacific- 
Coast  have  been  cooperating  with  Professor  Robert 
E.  Park  in  a  survey  of  race  relations  for  the  Insti- 
tute of  Social  and  Religious  Research.  We  shall  tap 
their  findings  in  r.  special  number  on  the  Orient 
in  America. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

SIXTY  years  ago  the  cities  of  the  United  States  were 
facing  a  losing  fight  for  survival.  Now  they  are 
winning.  It  is  the  public  health  movement  that  has 
changed  the  balance — the  most  exactly  and  most 
extensively  applied  of  the  social  sciences.  This  num- 
ber of  Survey  Graphic  is  devoted  to  outlining  and  inter- 
preting the  public  health  movement  as  a  function  of 
American  city  government.  It  is  edited  and  published 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Child  Health  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund, 
the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  the 
National  Health  Council  and  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  besides  a  host  of  other  organizations,  offi- 
cials, and  voluntary  health  workers. 

AS  general  editor  of  this  issue,  as  a  teacher  of  public 
health  administration,  as  a  surveyor  of  health  situa- 
tions, and  a  past  health  officer  of  the  nation's  largest  city, 
Dr.  Haven  Emerson  of  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Medicine  opens  the  issue  with  a  trenchant  picture  of 
The  Robust  City  (p.  121). 

STATISTICIAN  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
O  Company,  lecturer  at  Yale  University,  author  of 
a  thick  sheaf  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  which  the 
arithmetic  of  health  is  convincingly  presented,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Health  Department 
Practice,  Louis  I.  Dublin  underwrites  Dr.  Emerson's  thesis 
with  a  set  of  trial  balances  from  the  health  ledger  (p.  125). 


SIR  ARTHUR  NEWSHOLME,  K.C.B,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
writes  on  American  public  health  from  the  vantage 
point  of  years  of  study  of  health  practice  in  this  and  his 
own  country.  He  has  served  in  the  United  States  as 
lecturer  in  public  health  administration  at  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
at  home,  among  many  other  offices,  he  has  been  principal 
medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  now 
merged  in  the  Ministry  of  Health,  examiner  in  public 
health  and  state  medicine  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge, 
London,  and  Oxford,  and  Crown  Nominee  on  the  General 
Medical  Council  (p.  127). 

MARY  ROSS,  who  writes  of  the  distinctive  and  fresh 
bits  of  methods  to  be  found  In  and  Out  of  Health 
Workshops    (p.    134)    is   the    associate   editor    in    executive 
charge  of  this  health   department  number. 

OF  Homer  Folks  and  his  long  and   distinguished   ser- 
vice as  executive  of  the  New  York   State  Charities 
Aid  Society  what  need  now  be  said?  On  p.  137  he  writes 
of  his  observation  and  experience  in  the  relations  between 
private   and   public  health   agencies. 

OUT  of  the  voluminous  material  gathered  by  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Municipal    Health    Department    Practice 
Ira   V.    Hiscock,   C.    P.    H.,    assistant   professor   of   public 
health  in  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine,  sketches  a  normal 
program  for  the  health  department  of  a  large  city   (p.  140). 

FOR  the   small   city   a   similar  service   is  performed  by 
Philip   S.    Platt,   C.P.H.    (p.    144),   using   the   materials 
of  the  survey  of  eighty-six  small  cities  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can   Child    Health    Association,    of    which    Mr.    Platt    is 
associate   director   in   research. 

SMALL  or  large,  the  graphic  scoring  chart  on  pp.  148 
and  149  gives  every  city  a  chance  to  find  its  own 
rough  rating  on  the  scale  of  public  health  practice.  It 
was  prepared  by  George  T.  Palmer,  Dr.  P.H.,  director 
of  the  division  of  research  in  the  American  Child  Health 
Association,  and  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Detroit  De- 
partment of  Health. 

MISS  TUCKER,   who  writes  on  the  new   responsibili- 
ties  of   the   public   health   nurse    (p.    151)    is   herself 
a    registered    nurse    and    general    director    of   the    Visiting 
Nurse    Society    of    Philadelphia. 

THE  SCHOOLROOM,  too,  is  part  of  the  public  healtn 
picture.    Mr.  Turner   (p.  153)   is  assistant  professor  in 
the  department  of  biology  and  public  health  at  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

THERE  were  giants  in  those  days;  perhaps  there  still 
are  giants.  Certainly  Dr.  Evans  himself,  health  com- 
missioner of  Chicago  from  1907  to  1911  and  now,  as 
editor  of  the  health  department  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
\\  health  teacher  of  all  the  Middle  West,  is  qualified  by 
stature  and  experience  to  write  of  his  fighting  friends  in 
city  health  service  (p.  154). 

BACK,  of  all  health  progress — indispensable,  indeed,  if 
we  are  to  do  no  more  than  hold  our  own  against  dis- 
ease— is  the  willingness  to  accept  scientific  fact  and  act 
mi  it.  Chester  Rowell  traces  the  course  of  the  spirit  of 
anti-science  which  jeopardizes  the  hard-won  gains  of  public 
health  (p.  159).  Editor  and  publisher  for  more  than  twenty 
years  of  the  Fresno  (California)  Republican,  long  active 
in  politics,  education  and  the  civic  affairs  of  his  state,  he 
is  now  writing  daily  for  twenty  million  newspaper  readers. 
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Can  we  survive  in  crowds— in  cities? 
The  answer  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  health  workers— this  sanitary 
inspector  and  all  his  colleagues 
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The  Robust  City 

Our  Sole  Hope  of  Survival  in  Crowds 

By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


IFTY-FIVE  millions  of  us  living  in  cities — 
think  of  it ! — are  trying  out  the  utmost 
limits  to  which  we  can  gather  a  crowd  with- 
out committing  municipal  suicide. 

The  earth  is  dotted  with  dead  cities, 
paralyzed  by  some  form  of  Nature's  ruin, 
flood,  quake,  submersion  or  the  flame  of  molten  lava,  broken 
by  the  conflict  of  armies,  atrophied  by  the  loss  of  trade, 
resorbed  into  the  jungle  when  parasites  and  winged  plagues 
have  emptied  homes  and  temples ;  each  a  case  history  of 
failure  in  the  aim  of  man  to  live  with  his  fellows  in  a 
crowd  for  safety,  profit,  pleasure." 

More  and  more  are  the  open  spaces  labored  by  fewer 
people,  while  more  wheat  is  harvested,  more  trees  are  felled, 
more  cattle  tended,  more  coal  and  iron  dug  by  smaller 
units  of  workers  in  proportion  to  the  product.  Thus  the 
cities  grow  in  number  and  in  size  and  the  human  swarms 
squirm  physically,  and  strain  their  thoughts  to  escape  the 
threat  of  extinction  which  hovers  over  mass  gatherings  of 
all  living  things. 

The  very  least  of  creatures — our  relentless  enemies  the 
bacteria — give  us,  when  they  are  colonized  by  man,  the 
clearest  lesson  in  the  sanitary  danger  of  crowding.  They 
begin  to  die  out  at  the  center  of  the  mass.  They  disintegrate 
in  the  poison  of  their  own  body  wastes.  Watch  the  ants 
and  bees  for  model  scavenger  and  ventilation  systems ;  learn 
orderliness,  system,  division  of  function ;  watch  the  sacrifice 
of  individual  rights  for  the  good  of  the  swarm  and  the 
unquestioned  obedience  to  the  law  of  cleanliness  and  in- 
dustry. 

Sanitation  has  permitted  the  survival  of  cities,  salvaged 
them  from  self-destruction  in  the  but  recent  past,  and 
promises  protection  and  a  permit  for  even  mightier  masses 
of  men  in  safety,  if  it  be  that  the  drive  toward  herding 
cannot  be  broken  by  some  way  of  tempting  pegple  to  go 
out  from  cities  into  littler  places  and  wider  views  of  life. 
Before  there  can  be  beauty,  contentment,  convenience, 
effectiveness  in  a  city  there  must  be  health.  No  city,  any 
more  than  a  nation,  tribe,  clan  or  family,  can  survive  if 
the  deaths  come  faster  than  the  births,  if  the  survivors  of 
childhood  have  too  few  years  of  productive  labor  to  add 


anything  beyond  their  own  self-support  to  the  possessions 
of  the  group.  It  was  this  unfavorable  balance  in  the  register 
of  life  which  made  Britons  listen  to  Simon  when  he  laid 
down  the  laws  for  London's  survival.  When  deaths  came 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-seven  and  the  births  were  only  twenty- 
nine  among  each  thousand  of  the  population  in  New  York 
the  Council  of  Hygiene  was  needed  and  a  dying  community 
developed  its  own  renascence  by  following  the  advice  of 
its  wise  physicians. 

"Come  what  events  there  may  to  affect  the  physical, 
social,  political  or  commercial  interests  of  the  city,  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  sanitary  science  and  its  preventive  skill 
are  of  more  value  to  our  fellow  beings  and  to  this  city 
than  all  the  curative  arts  of  medicine  and  surgery;  that 
the  evils  which  now  bear  so  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes 
already  seriously  endanger  the  sanitary  safety  of  all  other 
classes  and  multiply  the  social  perils  and  public  burdens 
of  the  city;  that  a  careful  regard  for  human  life  and  wel- 
fare is  an  unerring  index  of  social  advancement." 

So  thought,  and  wrote,  and  acted  sixteen  of  the  great 
physicians  of  New  York  when  its  population  was  but  a 
million,  while  these  young  men  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
early  practices  among  the  poor,  at  the  very  height  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  they  gave  out  this  ringing  message  of  warn- 
ing and  faith  after  carrying  out  the  most  thorough  health 
survey  ever  made  in  an  American  city.  Twelve  of  these 
men  became  professors  in  medical  schools  and  at  least  six 
grew  to  be  nationally  famous  in  the  sciences  of  curative 
medicine;  Willard  Parker,  Valentine  Mott,  Edward  Dela- 
field,  Alonzo  Clark,  Ogden  Doremus,  Elisha  Harris. 


FROM  the  1853  report  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.,  whose  "mis- 
sionaries" of  the  religion  of  cleanliness  and  self-support 
were  then  the  best  informed  agents  of  practical  sanitation, 
comes  the  now  familiar  plea  for  "healthy  homes  for  the 
poor,  the  provision  of  which  would  be  the  most  interesting 
and  useful  efforts  of  benevolence"  to  remedy  the  conditions 
which  "doubled  the  number  of  resident  poor  in  one  ward 
in  six  years."  "Cellars  are  the  worst  of  habitations,  which 
have  to  be  baled  out  after  every  rain  storm — so  damp  as 
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THE  ROBUST  CITY 


to  destroy  health — so  dark  as  to  prevent  industry — so  low 
that  ventilation  is  impossible.  .  .  .  Tenant  houses  averag- 
ing six  persons  per  room  of  twelve  by  ten  feet  floor  area, 
and  rented  at  rates  which  ought  to  procure  comfortable 
dwellings." 

Again  in  the  1857  report  of  the  New  York  Senate  In- 
vestigating Committee,  we  learn  that  while  the  United 
States  were  credited  with  a  general  death  rate  lower  than 
that  of  any  of  the  leading  eight  European  nations,  the  city 
of  New  York  showed  a  higher  rate  than  any  of  eight  large 
cities  of  the  world. 


United  States 

Denmark 

France 

Holland 

Sweden 

Prussia 

Austria 

Russia 


15 

London 

23 

Berlin 

23.5 

Turin 

24 

Paris 

24 

Genoa 

28 

Lyons 

31 

Hamburg 

36 

New  York 

25 
25 

26 
28 
31 

33 
36 

38 


And  yet  even  in  a  city  in  the  depths  of  sanitary  degreda- 
tion,  a  "devouring  sink  of  disease,"  there  were  areas  of 
excellence,  several  wards  "where  even  the  domestics  occupy 
comfortable  sleeping  quarters  above  ground,"  showing  death 
rates  of  only  14.3  per  I,OOO  of  the  population  while  the 
poor  wards  ran  rates  up  to  45.5  and  while  rentals  by  the 
room  to  families  of  eight  or  ten  brought  the  owners  from 
15  to  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  each  year. 

IN  1865  came  the  Magna  Carta  of  municipal  sanitation 
for  the  United  States,  the  report  of  the  Council  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  the  Citizens  Association  of 
New  York  upon  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City.  This 
is  a  masterpiece  of  public  service,  a  model  of  reasonableness 
and  of  thorough  and  accurate  observation  leading  to  prog- 
ressive and  courageous  conclusions.  No  body  of  citizens 
now  could  follow  a  better  example  in  studying  the  causes 
of  an  unfavorable  health  situation  than  this  essay  on  the 
problems  of  society  and  the  part  science  plays  in  making  life 
and  happiness  possible  in  the  midst  of  growing  masses  of 
ambitious  but  reckless  people.  How  fairly  the  conclusions 
of  1865  still  match  with  the  decisions  of  today  in  many  of 
our  hundreds  of  cities! 

The  causes  of  the  serious  conditions  in  New  York  City  are : 

1.  Utter    inefficiency    and    unsuitableness    of    the    municipal 
health   organisations,   under   which   sanitary  wants   of  the   city 
have   been   increasing  for  years. 

2.  The  almost  universal  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  apathy 
among    the    classes    most    endangered    by    their    own    sanitary 
wants. 

3.  Absence  of  an   adequate   public   appreciation  of  the  vital 
importance    of    sanitary    improvements    and    competent    officers 
of  health. 

The  legislature  expressed  its  desire  to  see  equal  security 
of  health  for  all  and  commented  upon  the  enormous  sums 
spent  for  the  care  of  preventable  sickness.  How  familiar 
is  the  list  of  causes  of  New  York  City's  ill  health  of  seventy 
years  ago: 

Crowding   in    tenements. 

Poor   construction   in   tenements. 

Lack  of  light. 

Lack  of   ventilation. 

Impurities   in   domestic  economy. 

Insufficiency  of  sewerage. 

Dirtiness   of  streets. 

Disregard  of  sanitary  precautions. 

Imperfect   execution   of   existing  ordinances. 


How  abundantly  have  we  failed  to  meet  the  ideal  of  * 
spotless  town,  of  social  justice  among  landlords,  of  civic 
efficiency,  and  yet  how  far  we  have  gone  with  the  then 
unknown  facts  that  personal  relations,  individual  resistance, 
specific  precautions  by  informed  and  well  nourished  persons 
would  avail  to  prevent  most  of  the  epidemics  of  disease  even 
now  that  crowding  on  acre  and  lot  equals  or  exceeds  that 
of  The  City  That  Was. 

MUNICIPAL  sanitary  activity  had  its  start  on  this 
continent  in  1678  with  the  effort  of  the  selectmen 
of  Boston  to  restrict  the  spread  of  smallpox  through  the 
first  application  of  maritime  quarantine  on  these  shores  to 
Sir  Francis  Wheeler's  fleet,  bringing,  as  it  was  believed, 
the  dreaded  "Yellow  Jack"  to  Boston  harbor  from 
Martinique. 

The  selectmen  did  what  city  officers  have  done  as  far 
back  as  history  goes.  They  assumed  absolute  responsibility 
for  protecting  their  closely  packed  crowd  against  invasion 
by  disease. 

Of  all  the  functions  of  government,  health  control  is 
probably  more  universally  a  home  rule  job  than  any  other. 
Health  services  fall  under  the  general  police  powers  of  the 
state  and  although  they  may  be  provided  by  the  state  for 
any  community  in  its  area,  they  are  usually  specifically 
delegated  to  municipalities  and  even  to  the  least  of  in- 
corporated villages.  New  Orleans  until  1898  was  the  sole 
important  exception  to  this  local  control  of  health  admin- 
istration. The  state  of  Louisiana  maintained  by  eminent 
domain  entire  direction  of  this  great  gateway  city,  which 
used  to  be  the  main  channel  for  the  distribution  of  yellow 
fever  through  a  score  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  cities  in  particular.  Many  a  state  reserved 
and  still  uses  its  power  of  direction,  however,  in  requiring 
observance  or  enforcement  of  health  precautions  when  lag- 
gard intelligence,  pinching  parsimony,  or  organized  opposi- 
tion to  science  by  public  officials  has  made  of  their  com- 
munity a  menace  to  themselves  and  their  neighbors. 

In  most  parts  of  the  United  States  the  provision  of  a 
health  board  or  officer  is  obligatory  whatever  may  be  the 
attitude  of  the  community  toward  police  or  fire  protection. 
Does  not  that  suggest  a  fairly  deep-rooted  conviction  that 
with  the  machinery  for  liberty  of  belief,  for  protection  of 
personal  rights  by  courts  of  justice,  for  popular  choice  of 
legislators  and  excutives  all  assured,  the  obligation  of  health 
protection  must  take  precedence  even  over  the  establishment 
of  compulsory  education  ?  So  firmly  were  the  earlier  efforts 
at  sanitation  entrenched  in  legal  precedent  and  power  that 
until  recently  in  Connecticut  most  of  the  health  officers 
were  appointed  by  the  superior  court  and  had  to  be  selected 
from  among  attorneys-at-law,  perhaps  a  necessary  pre- 
caution during  the  pre-educational  period  of  health  work 
when  science  had  to  conform  to  statute  rather  than  the 
contrary. 

How  gradually  and  properly  submissive  have  we  become 
to  the  right  of  entry  into  our  sick  rooms  by  health  officers, 
without  court  warrant,  on  suspicion  alone,  to  search  for 
possible  cases  of  communicable  disease!  How  we  welcome 
the  searching  and  protecting  eye  of  the  badged  emissary  of 
health  law  who  warns  us  of  a  hazard  in  well,  or  privy, 
who  stops  our  sales  of  food  and  confiscates  our  dairy  products 
summarily  lest  disease  spread !  Where  will  you  find  any 
such  breadth  of  power  so  universally  supported  by  our  high- 
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est  courts  as  is  shown  in  the  records  of  boards  of  health  ? 
All  that  need  be  shown  before  the  courts  to  give  free  scope 
for  regulation  in  the  interest  of  safety  of  life  is  that  the 
board  of  health  and  the  executive,  the  health  officer,  have 
not  been  tyrannical  or  arbitrary.  Commerce  waits,  produc- 
tion and  use  may  be  limited,  even  personal  liberty  in  one's 
own  house,  its  construction,  occupancy  and  contents  is 
restrained  so  that  we,  the  51  per  cent  and  more  who  live 
in  cities,  shall  live  and  thrive. 

And  so  the  cities  lead  in  the  methods  and  results  of 
sanitary  science,  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because  of,  their 
handicaps  of  crowding.  Keen  as  the  competition  is  nowadays 
in  well  doing,  it  is  with  the  city  dweller  that  the  advantage 
rests  in  the  probability  of  his  survival  at  birth,  in  the  likeli- 
hood of  his  protection  against  infection  in  childhood,  in 
the  security  of  his  water  and  milk,  in  safety  from  the 
nuisance  of  his  own  wastes,  in  quick  warning  and  service 
in  the  presence  of  threat  of  disease. 

LOOK,  you  city  dwellers,  upon  your  present  security  and 
be  thankful  for  it.  Ask  the  reasons;  see  who  bore 
and  bears  the  burden  and  why;  and  learn  what  you  may 
further  expect  in  relief  from  the  hazards  to  life,  its  quality 
and  quantity,  its  depth  and  breadth,  as  well  as  its  length. 
Your  grandparents,  if  they  were  city  dwellers,  lost  one 
child  in  four  before  it  was  a  year  old,  while  you  and  your 
friends  maintain  the  silver  ratio  of  sixteen  living  to  one 
lost.  Let  us  get  on  a  gold  basis  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  babies  living  for  every  one  we  lose  before  our  children 
learn  to  mock  us  for  our  backwardness.  My  guess  is  that 
a  city  will  reach  the  goal  before  a  farmers'  region ;  a  city 
of  100,000  or  thereabouts  before  a  metropolis;  a  city  west 
of  the  Rockies  before  our  industrial  maelstroms  of  races 
and  traditions  on  the  east  coast.  And  those  of  you  who 
have  time  and  money,  lend  a  hand  to  cities  in  other  lands 


where  caste,  misplaced  faith,  fatalism  in  the  shadow  of 
famine,  the  immaturity  of  mothers  and  their  utter  ignorance 
of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  babyhood  kill  half  and  more 
of  those  born  alive. 

Clean  water  gave  us  back  some  of  our  threatened  babies; 
more  light  and  air  in  the  homes  may  have  helped  a  bit 
too,  but  the  great  saviors  of  infancy  were  and  always  will 
be  the  nursing  mothers  and  Louis  Pasteur,  the  patron  saint 
of  city  milk.  How  little  the  sanitarian  asks  of  you  for 
the  safety  check  he  puts  on  the  most  indispensable  of  foods! 
The  price  of  one  glass  of  milk  a  year  is  all  it  costs  the  city 
dweller  to  have  his  officer  of  health  guard  him  against 
milk-borne  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
epidemic  sore  throats,  and  a  multitude  of  minor  disorders 
including  most  of  the  summer  diarrhea  of  babies.  Think 
of  it,  five  cents  a  year  from  each  of  us  suffices  to  provide 
a  public  service  which  has  its  thousands  of  lives  to  its  credit 
each  year.  It  costs  us  ten  cents  apiece  a  year  for  other 
types  of  control  of  communicable  diseases  which  as  a  group 
have  been  reduced  by  75  per  cent  in  the  past  fifty  years. 

Those  same  grandparents  of  ours  fifty  years  ago  saw 
four  hundred  of  their  friends  and  neighbors  carried  off  by 
tuberculosis  where  less  than  a  hundred  are  lost  today.  Clinics 
for  diagnosis,  laboratories  to  aid  and  check  the  physician 
and  prove  the  infection,  separate  wards  or  hospitals  and 
sanatoria,  quick  and  early  efforts  to  arrest  the  beginning 
sickness  and  save  the  children  from  exposure,  good  food  in 
the  stomach  and  clean  air  in  the  lungs,  and  best  of  all  a 
point  of  view  well  and  widely  taught  that  tuberculosis  is 
communicable,  preventable  and  curable,  have  worked  the 
miracle.  Not  50  per  cent  of  the  tenement  children  in  our 
poorest  city  wards  are  today  even  infected  with  tuberculosis 
\vhile  but  one  generation  ago  scarcely  a  child  of  sixteen 
could  be  found  who  had  not  been  at  least  attacked  by  the 
tubercle  bacillus. 
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In  our  city  dwellings  today  we  have  come  up  out  of 
cellars,  it  is  true,  but  perhaps  to  find  ourselves  no  nearer 
a  place  in  the  sun  than  formerly;  not  so  damp  perhaps,  but 
windier  in  our  concrete  canyons.  We  have  clean  and 
abundant  water,  the  best  wash  inside  and  out  for  persons 
and  premises,  and  yet  there  are  people  among  us  who  will 
go  into  debt  or  jail  or  move  abroad  to  make  and  drink  a 
pickling  fluid  to  dull  their  senses  and  push  them  back  into 
brutishness. 

For  the  asking  we  have  protection  against  smallpox, 
typhoid,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  but  there  are  whole  cults 
and  clans  of  persons  devoted  to  the  creeds  and  clamors  of 
ignorance  who  poison  the  minds  of  childhood  and  seek  to 
wipe  out  the  safeties  which  they  share  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. 

The  stakes  of  the  average  citizen  in  public  health  are  as 
great  as  ever,  but  there  cannot  be  held  up  before  him  such 
tempting  progress  in  gross  quantities  of  life-saving  as  faced 
our  health  councils  half  a  century  ago.  Our  principles  of 
sanitary  law  are  well  accepted.  The  organization  is  now 
much  as  it  must  remain  for  many  years.  The  direction  and 
personnel  still  reeks  of  partisan  politics  but  is  gradually 
winning  clear  and  approaching  the  desirable  freedom  of 
most  school  systems.  The  main  objectives  of  education  in 
place  of  enforcement,  of  personal  rather  than  official  inter- 
est in  health,  have  been  gained.  The  result,  most  crudely 
expressed,  is  that  within  the  experience  of  men  and  women 
still  active  and  responsible  for  health  services  we  have 
reduced  our  deaths  in  cities  in  this  country  to  a  third.  A 
death  rate  of  twelve  per  thousand  is  common  in  our  cities 
instead  of  thirty-six. 

WE  have  "made  good"  in  our  "will  to  survive"  in 
hordes.  How  can  we  keep  the  mass  interested  in 
further  progress?  Hardly  by  doing  more  things  for  the 
individual.  Perhaps  by  doing  things  to  him  with  his  own 
consent.  Certainly  by  getting  him  to  do  them  for  himself. 

The  picture  has  wholly  changed  from  that  of  1865,  and 
it  is  time  we  started  from  our  present  fortunate  level  to 
build  greater  and  more  glorious  mansions.  It  will  not  be 
by  the  edict  of  the  health  officer  that  rickets  will  cease  to 
be  the  most  prevalent  nutritional  disease  of  city  children. 
No  operation  of  sanitary  codes  will  stop  diabetes  from 
forcing  its  way  among  the  leading  causes  of  death  in  our 
middle-aged  men  and  women  of  American  cities.  Full-time 
health  officers  and  the  mechanism  of  administrative  health 
services  will  not  greatly  affect  the  disorders  of  mind,  conduct 
and  emotion  which  fill  more  hospital  beds  with  permanent 
derelicts  than  all  other  diseases  put  together. 

This  conflict  we  have  set  for  ourselves  means  much  more 
than  reducing  a  twelve  per  thousand  death  rate  to  a  possible 
ten,  or,  under  rarely  ideal  conditions,  to  nine,  below  which 
we  can  certainly  never  go.  It  is  not  merely  the  struggle 
to  avoid  disease  or  cure  it,  to  reduce  sickness  and  its  cost 
as  we  know  it  now.  What  the  city  is  facing  is  the  eternal 
fight  of  adjustment,  of  adaptation.  Human  beings  are  the 
most  accommodating  creatures  so  far  evolved ;  it  seems  to 
be  a  necessary  corollary  of  that  fact  that  we  must  search 
everywhere  for  the  most  difficult  situations  just  to  prove 
that  neither  sky  nor  sunken  mine  shaft,  neither  utter  dark- 
ness nor  ultra  and  invisible  light,  nor  cold  nor  heat  exist 
to  which  we  cannot  fit  ourselves.  The  adventurer  goes 
forth  single-handed  to  explore  the  earth.  The  rest  of  us 


find  that  the  fascination  of  staying  at  home  has  brought 
upon  us  in  generous  measure  all  the  thrill  of  chance,  all  the 
uncertainty  of  unknown  things. 

The  city  of  today,  as  always,  is  the  peak  expression  of 
human  gregariousness.  Made  possible  by  using  the  facts 
which  express  the  laws  of  health,  growing  beyond  the  bounds 
of  human  convenience,  the  city  presents  a  challenge  to 
something  more  fundamental  than  organization  of  public 
and  private  services  for  health.  The  health  of  a  city 
demands  more  self-denial,  more  intelligence  in  personal  con- 
duct, deeper  understanding  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of 
the  causes  and  effects  of  error  in  individual  performance 
of  life,  than  have  been  called  for  ever  before. 

It  is  each  individual  who  must  be  cautious,  thoughtful, 
persistently  considerate  of  others — not  alone  the  visiting 
nurse,  the  school  medical  inspector,  the  baby  health  station 
doctor. 

It  is  the  housewife  upon  whom  the  task  of  sanitation  falls 
today.  It  is  by  her  care  to  ensure  cleanness  of  spoons  and 
tumblers,  her  watchfulness  in  buying  and  safekeeping  of 
milk,  fruit,  bread  and  meat  that  she  controls  our  bodily 
health.  It  is  at  the  breakfast  table,  at  the  school  lunch, 
in  the  games,  during  the  discussions  in  the  living-room  that 
conduct,  habit,  feelings  and  thoughts  are  guided,  and  of  such 
will  the  safety  of  cities  be  made. 

Even  in  the  glorified  living  offered  by  garden  homes,  by 
the  ideal  health  department,  by  the  emancipation  from  the 
unnecessary  filth  and  ugliness  of  industry,  we  are  far 
from  gaining  under  the  leadership  of  science  the  mini- 
mum of  clean  air,  sun  light,  play-space,  quiet,  reasonable 
separation  in  sleep  and  work  and  travel  which  we  see  is 
needed.  City  dwellers  will  win  the  crown  of  health  sooner 
by  giving  thought  and  time  to  sweet  reasonableness  in  their 
relations  to  each  other  than  by  any  new  device  of  science 
or  authority.  Let  our  faith  be  that  we  can  make  our  city 
not  only  a  place  where  physical  health  is  easily  possible  but 
where  happiness  is  seen  as  its  inseparable  corollary.  When, 
or  where,  would  any  of  us  have  rather  lived  than  now 
and  here? 

Dr.  Osier  expressed  best  in  his  Edinburgh  address  of 
1910,  Man's  Redemption  of  Man,  the  spirit  that  is  the 
genius  of  today's  City  Health : 

The  outlook  for  the  world  as  represented  by  Mary  and 
John,  and  Jennie  and  Tom  has  never  been  so  hopeful.  There 
is  no  place  for  despondency  or  despair.  As  for  the  dour  dys- 
peptics in  mind  and  morals  who  sit  idly  croaking  like  ravens — 
let  them  come  into  the  arena,  let  them  wrestle  for  their  flesh 
and  blood  against  the  principalities  and  powers  represented 
by  bad  air  and  worse  houses,  by  drink  and  disease,  by  need- 
less pain,  and  by  the  loss  annually  to  the  state  of  thousands 
of  valuable  lives — let  them  fight  for  the  day  when  a  man's 
life  shall  be  more  precious  than  gold.  Now,  alas!  the  cheap- 
ness of  life  is  every  day's  tragedy! 

If  in  the  memorable  phrase  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  Prodi- 
cus,  "That  which  benefits  human  life  is  God,"  we  may  see 
in  this  new  gospel  a  link  betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race 
of  those  who  eye  to  eye  shall  look  on  knowledge,  and  in  whose 
hand  Nature  shall  be  an  open  book,  an  approach  to  the  glorious 
day  of  which  Shelley  sings  so  gloriously: 

Happiness 

And  Science  dawn  though  late  upon  the  earth; 
Peace   cheers   the   mind,   health   renovates   the   frame ; 
Disease  and  pleasure  cease  to  mingle  here, 
Reason  and  passion  cease  to  combat  there, 
Whilst  mind   unfettered  o'er  the  earth  extends 
Its   all-subduing  energies,    and  wields 
The  sceptre  of  a  vast  dominion  there. 


Health  Work  Pays 


By  LOUIS  I.  DUBLIN 


XN  1921  the  city  of  Salem,  Ohio,  suffered 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  which  in  round 
numbers  cost  the  community  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  epidemic  resulted  from  an  at- 
tempt of  the  city  fathers  to  save  $1,500  by 
substituting  a  tile  pipe  for  an  iron  one  in 
the  construction  of  their  sewer  system. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  a  business  organization,  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  with  which  I  am 
associated,  has  spent  an  average  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year  in  its  public  health  campaign  for  industrial 
policy  holders.  This  vast  investment  has  reaped  a  return 
of  2OO  per  cent ;  the  money  saving  resulting  from  a  lowered 
deathrate  which  the  Company  attributes  to  that  campaign 
totals  almost  twice  its  cost. 

Two  bits  of  concrete  evidence  these,  in  support  of  the 
point  I  purpose  to  make:  that  the  cost  of  sickness  and  pre- 
mature death  is  very  great;  that  public  health  procedures 
are  an  effective  means  of  preventing  much  sickness  and 
death ;  and  that  an  extension  of  public  health  facilities  will 
pay  large  dividends  to  any  community  which  will  organize 
and  administer  them  effectively. 

We  can  make  only  a  very  rough  approximation  of  eco- 
nomic losses  resulting  from  sickness  and  premature  death. 
I  shall  take  pains  to  make  the  estimates  under  rather  than 
over-statements  of  the  case.  A  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Frankel 
and  I  conducted  a  number  of  sickness  surveys  among  some 
half  million  industrial  policyholders  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  found  that,  on  the  average, 
they  lost  about  seven  days  each  year  from  sickness  involv- 
ing inability  to  work.  There  were  additional  days  of  dis- 
comfort which  interfered  more  or  less  with  people's  duties, 
hut  these  were  not  included.  That  2  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  sick  at  any  moment  of  time,  was  the  outstand- 
ing conclusion  of  our  studies.  Converted  into  economic 
terms,  this  means  that  there  is  a  loss  of  2  per  cent  of  total 
current  production,  which  in  round  numbers  would  amount 
to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually  in  the  United  States. 
To  this  huge  figure  should  be  added  the  cost  of  such  items 
as  medical  care,  hospital  service,  drugs  and  appliances,  and 
the  like.  Investigating  the  cost  of  sickness  in  a  limited 
group  of  people,  we  have  found  that  the  average  annual 
expenditure  was  nineteen  dollars  per  capita  for  medical  and 
nursing  care,  for  drugs  and  other  items  necessary  during 
illness.  This  figure  is  probably  higher  than  the  average 
in  the  general  population  because  of  the  favorable  economic 
status  of  the  group  studied.  But,  if  even  a  half  of  the 
figure  were  used,  say  in  round  numbers  ten  dollars  per 
capita,  the  total  -cost  of  medical  care  in  the  United  States 
will  amount  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  community's  loss  by  premature  death  is  another 
problematical  value,  because  we  do  not  as  yet  know  the 
money  value  of  a  human  life  at  various  ages.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  figure  of  one  hundred  dollars  per 


year  per  capita  as  a  rough  measure  of  the  economic  loss  re- 
sulting from  death.  That  is  the  amount  by  which  our 
national  wealth  has  been  apparently  increasing  per  capita 
in  recent  years.  It  should  be  a  fairly  good,  rough  approxi- 
mation of  the  economic  value  of  a  year  of  life  in  the  general 
run  of  the  population.  On  this  basis  a  year  lost  would  mean 
one  hundred  dollars  lost  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  A 
year  of  potential  life  lost  by  each  person  in  a  nation  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  million  means  a  loss  of  eleven  billions 
of  dollars  to  the  present  generation ;  conversely,  the  gain 
of  a  year  in  the  average  length  of  life  would  mean  ulti- 
mately a  gain  of  that  much  wealth  during  the  life  span 
of  the  present  generation,  or  an  economic  gain  of  about 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  These  sets 
of  figures,  which  are  broadly  correct,  suggest  the  immense 
values  at  stake  in  the  effort  to  save  and  prolong  human  life. 

THERE  is  already  abounding  evidence  that  the  work 
of  public  health  authorities  to  prevent  illness  and  con- 
serve life,  considered  from  a  purely  economic  viewpoint, 
pays  large  dividends.  Many  other  social  welfare  activities 
appeal  to  our  sense  of  justice  or  to  our  emotions  as  generous 
acts:  they  may  be  expected  to  move  forward  slowly  be- 
cause our  sentiments  falter  at  heavy  costs.  But  public  health 
work  is  of  a  different  character.  Under  the  present  con- 
ditions it  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  financial  investment, 
which,  in  many  instances,  gives  immediate  returns  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  sums  invested.  It  can  be  shown  that 
much  of  the  increase  in  our  national  wealth  has  resulted 
from  the  added  years  of  life  and  vigor  which  are  now 
available  to  us  for  productive  work  because  of  the  better 
hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  under  which  we  live.  Any 
community  whose  credit  is  good  should,  therefore,  be  en- 
couraged to  obtain  and  expend  the  funds  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  public  health  program,  provided,  of  course, 
this  program  is  well-considered  and  suited  to  the  local 
situation. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  evidence  upon  which  this 
assurance  rests.  The  outstanding  fact  is  the  great  decline 
in  the  death  rate  which  has  occurred  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  era  which  has  seen  the  development  of  the  public 
health  movement.  The  facts  for  New  York  city  are  fairly 
typical  of  what  has  happened  in  other  large  cities  of  the 
country.  In  1875,  the  death  rate  was  28.3  per  1,000;  in 
1924,  it  was  1 1.8,  or  a  reduction  of  58  per  cent.  A  better 
measure  of  the  improvement  is,  perhaps,  the  gain  in  average 
duration  of  life.  In  1880,  the  average  life  span  was  about 
forty  years  in  New  York  (and  most  likely  in  other  large 
places)  ;  it  is  now  fifty-five  or  fifty-six  years,  a  gain  of  about 
fifteen  years.  The  greatest  additions  have  been  achieved 
recently.  In  1901,  a  baby  born  in  the  United  States  Regis- 
tration Area  might  expect  to  live  49-24  years;  this  expec- 
tation of  life  has  risen  to  57-32  years.  The  present  high 
figures  are  not  accidental  but  are  the  result  of  a  defii 
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trend  which  has  been  fairly  continuous  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion, reflecting  the  workings  of  a  new  force  in  the  life 
of  the  people. 

If  we  examine  the  facts  of  the  death  rate  more  closely, 
we  find  that  the  gains  have  been  achieved  in  very  definite 
ways.  A  great  addition  to  the  life  span  has  resulted  from 
the  prevention  of  infant  and  child  mortality.  The  diseases 
and  conditions  which  have  been  materially  reduced  are 
tuberculosis,  the  communicable  diseases  of  childhood,  the 
general  infections,  such  as  typhoid  fever  and  intestinal  dis- 
orders, and  the  insect-borne  diseases,  such  as  yellow  fever 
and  malaria.  These  have  been  the  object  of  public  health 
measures.  The  machinery  of  the  official  and  private  agen- 
cies has  been  directed  to  controlling  them  with  apparent 
success.  The  reduction  in  the  death  rate  in  that  group 
of  conditions  which  have  been  the  prime  interest  of  the 
authorities  has  been  much  greater  than  that  of  other  con- 
ditions which  have  .not  lent  themselves  to  public  health 
management. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  infant  mortality  rate  has 
been  cut  60  per  cent,  largely  by  a  national  campaign  of 
education,  by  the  general  safeguarding  of  milk  supplies  and 
other  activities  of  the  better  organized  health  departments 
such  as  visiting  nursing  and  baby  welfare  stations.  Never- 
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Dedthrates  per  iOOO  children  at  a$os  one  to  fbur  years. 
United  States  Pe^istratton  Area,  I90O  to  1922. 
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THE  DEDUCTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY  HAS  STIMULATED  AND 
NOT  HAMPERED  THE  REDUCTION  OF  CHILD  MORTALITY. 

theless,  there  are  cities  in  which  infant  mortality  rates  are 
still  twice  as  high  as  the  average  for  the  country.  In  a 
survey  recently  made  by  the  American  Child  Health  Asso- 
ciation it  was  found  that,  although  the  average  infant  mor- 
tality rate  in  more  than  600  cities  of  the  country  was  72 
per  i, (xx)  births,  there  were  82  cities  which  had  rates  of  ICX3, 
and  more,  per  I,OOO,  and  9  cities  with  rates  of  more 
than  140  per  1,000.  Such  communities  need  only  choose 
to  do  those  things  which  have  been  proven  effective  by  the 
more  progressive. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  such  work  for  the  protection  of  babies.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  by  health  departments  to  segregate  the  expense 
from  such  allied  work  as  the  protection  of  mothers  and  of 
older  children  which  is  usually  carried  on  by  the  same  nurses 
and  clinics,  and  in  many  places  much  of  the  best  work  still 
is  done  by  private  agencies,  which  very  rarely  keep  adequate 
records  of  cost.  The  figures  obtained  by  the  Committee 
on  Municipal  Health  Department  Practice  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association  show  thnt  the  large  cities 
of  the  country  have  been  spending  only  three  to  four  cents 
of  public  money  a  year  per  capita  of  population  for  this 
work.  Obviously  larger  sums  will  be  required  if  the  work 
is  to  be  conducted  in  an  approved  manner  and  if  a  marked 
impression  is  to  be  made  on  the  infant  mortality  rate  that 
still  prevails. 


Typhoid    Fever    Mortality    in 
American  States  and  Cities 

1885    to    1923 


Not  long  ago  typhoid  fever  was  a  common  cause  of 
sickness  and  death  throughout  the  United  States.  Even 
as  late  as  1900,  the  death  rate  was  36  per  100,000  in 
the  then  Registration  Area.  Epidemics  raged  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  country  because  of  the  polluted  water  supplies 
and  because  little  was  done  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease  through  secondary  infection.  With  the  installation 
of  excellent  water  systems  in  the  larger  cities  and  the  better 
supervision  and  chlorination  of  most  other  supplies,  the 
typhoid  fever  rate  dropped  in  an  amazing  manner.  The 
experience  of  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh, 
among  other  cities,  offers  most  interesting  proof  of  the  hig 
and  immediate  returns  to  communities  which  are  wise 
enough  to  make  the  necessary  investment  to  provide  their 
people  with  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water.  Frank  I 
Wing,  for  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  showed  that  for  the 
4,283  cases  of  typhoid  fever  (Continued  on  page  182) 


The  Fever^Chart  of  Progress 

By  SIR  ARTHUR  NEWSHOLME 

A  distinguished  sanitarian  of  the  Old  World  appraises  Ameri- 
can public  health  practice   in  the  Injht  of  British  experience 


ERHAPS  the  most  outstanding  early  iin- 
pression  of  American  public  health  adminis- 
tration  is  its  relatively  small  regard  for 
historical  continuity.  With  us  the  long 
existence  of  an  institution,  however  illogical 
(on  paper)  it  may  appear,  is  a  reason  for 
continuing  it,  or,  at  the  most,  for  contenting  ourselves  with 
modifying  it  to  fit  new  circumstances.  In  the  States  there 
is  little  hesitation  in  varying  fundamentally  the  principles 
of  city  administration ;  and  the  new  sometimes  is  preferred, 
apart  from  its  merits,  because  it  is  novel.  This  is  evidenced 
in  the  light-hearted  change  for  a  period  of  years  from 
nominally  democratic  municipal  government  to  the  autocracy 
of  a  mayor  or  city  manager.  I  assume  that  the  change-  has 
followed  previously  inefficient  or  even  corrupt  representative 
control ;  but  the  fact  that  the  electors  prefer  a  business 
manager  to  elected  representatives,  pledged  to  reform,  im- 
plies a  temporary  abandonment  of  the  democratic  local 
government  by  means  of  which  England  has  made  public 
health  an  all-round  success.  One  may  remark,  similarly, 
on  the  autocratic  powers  entrusted  to  health  officers  or 
commissioners,  which  would  never  be  granted  to  an  Eng- 
lish medical  officer  of  health.  Such  povyers,  I  do  not  doubt, 
are  wisely  and  discreetly  used ;  but  the  English  medical 
officer  of  health  has  the  satisfaction — even  though  he  may 
gaze  somewhat  enviously  on  the  powers  of  his  American 
confrere — of  knowing  that  at  the  end  of  his  three  or  five 
years  of  office  he  is  not  liable  to  ejection  on  the  whim  of 
the  next  elected  mayor.  He  has  learned  the  lesson,  further- 
more, that  autocratic  powers — however  beneficent — which 
do  not  carry  with  them  the  conviction  of  the  majority  of 
the  population  are  liable  sooner  or  later  to  be  withdrawn. 

THE  foregoing  facts  explain  in  some  measure  the  differ- 
ing course  of  public  health  reform  in  Britain  and  in 
the  States.  Whether  considered  historically  or  geographical- 
ly American  public  health  work  forms  a  zigzag  curve  re- 
sembling that  of  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever;  while  the 
English  curve  has  few  oscillations,  but  has  steadily  advanced 
on  the  tip-grade  from  year  to  year  and  from  district  to  dis- 
trict. To  pursue  this  somewhat  crude  illustration,  Amer- 
ican public  health  can  show  peaks  of  advance  not  yet  reached 
in  England,  as  for  instance  in  the  protection  of  the  milk 
supply  of  some  cities  and  in  the  recent  anti-diphtheria  work 
in  New  York  and  other  cities ;  but  it  will,  I  think,  be  gen- 
rally  agreed  that  these  peaks  are  relatively  isolated,  and 
that  speaking  broadly  the  general  level  is  markedly  higher 
in  the  old  than  in  the  new  Engish-speaking  world. 

That  this  is  so  is  illustrated  in  many  ways.  It  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  in  many  American  cities  voluntary  public 
health  work  bulks  larger  than  official  public  health  work, 
specially  as  regards  child  welfare,  tuberculosis,  and  the 


care  of  the  destitute.  This  is  an  historical  phase,  through 
which  England  has  passed.  It  is  still  passing  through  it  as 
new  developments  appear ;  for  new  movements  commonly 
emerge  outside  official  shackles.  But  in  England  the  greater 
part  of  what  was  just  undertaken  by  voluntary  associations 
has  become  official  activity,  and  thus  voluntary  initiative 
is  always  being  released  for  new  adventures. 

Such  voluntary  work,  without  the  official  machinery  of 
government,  must  in  most  instances  suffer  from  a  yearly 
handicap.  "Drives"  are  needed  to  raise  funds;  and  is  it 
not  true  that  in  some  voluntary  associations  half  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  money  raised,  and  at  least  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  the  possibilities  of  good  work,  may  be  exhausted 
in  the  effort  to  get  money,  leaving  workers  depleted  both 
in  finance  and  in  vim  for  the  actual  work  in  hand? 

THE  best  form  of  voluntary  public  health  work — which 
needs  to  be  indefinitely  continued — and  increased — is 
the  unpaid  work  of  the  members  of  public  health  author- 
ities (municipalities,  state  legislatures,  etc.).  And  this 
leads  me  to  emphasize  what  I  regard  as  a  fundamentally 
important  point.  lyet  me  illustrate  it  by  the  English  method 
of  administration  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  The 
medical  officer  of  health  and  his  staff  can  only  obtain 
financial  support  and  are  only  permitted  to  carry  out  in- 
dividual items  of  public  hearth  work  insofar  as  they  convince 
the  voluntary  workers  who  are  the  unpaid  representatives 
of  the  public.  First,  a  majority  of  the  dozen  men  or 
women  who  form  the  health  committee  must  be  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  the  given  item  of  work ;  and  then  these 
must  convince  a  majority  of  the  sixty  or  more  men  and 
women — unpaid  representatives — who  form  the  local  town 
council. 

Thus  all  the  time  the  medical  officer  of  health  is  an 
educator ;  and  no  other  educational  work  in  any  other 
quarter  can  rank  in  importance  with  his.  It  is  by  work 
thus  subjected  to  the  sifting  of  representative  public  opinion 
that  good  government  is  rendered  steady  and  permanent. 
True,  reforms  greatly  needed  are  often  crabbed  and  mini- 
mized by  the  inherent  stupidity,  the  negligence,  or  the  in- 
terested motives  of  elected  representatives.  But  it  is  by 
conflict  with  such  motives,  checked  and  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  public  opinion  and  by  public  spirited  representa- 
tives on  the  governing  body,  that  steady  and  persistent 
progress  has  been  made.  After  the  first  struggle  on  a 
given  point  has  ended  successfully,  funds  are  voted  year 
by  year  almost  without  comment ;  and  the  health  officer's 
educational  efforts  are  then  needed  only  for  new  measures 
having  for  their  object  further  public  health  progress.  I 
lay  special  stress  on  this  official  educational  work  because 
of  its  supreme  importance ;  and  because  I  am  confident  that 
it  is  through  such  work,  rather  than  by  the  appointment 
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of  business  managers  for  communities,  that  the  future  of 
public  health  will  be  secured.  True,  progress  is  slow,  but 
it  is  continuous;  it  is  not  intermittent  and  wasteful,  nor 
are  there  the  intervals  of  inertia  and  neglect  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  spasmodic  waves  of  reform.  Instances  of  both 
varieties  of  progress,  spasmodic  and  uninterrupted,  are  to 
be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  but  until  the  public 
can  be  made  to  realize  and  to  act  on  the  belief  that  the 
greatest  and  most  fruitful  field  for  the  work  of  voluntary 
social  workers  is  in  the  municipalities  and  state  legislatures, 
progress  will  continue  to  be  unnecessarily  slow  and  im- 
perfect. 

Public  health  work  is  becoming  more  and  more  women's 
work.  This  should  be  so  for  work  by  elected  representatives 
as  well  as  for  work  by  social  workers  in  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. To  the  extent  to  which  women  can  influence  public 
opinion  and  action  to  this  end,  will  solid  progress  be  made. 
Perhaps  everywhere  we  need  to  talk  less  and  to  work  more 
to  secure  the  right  representatives  on  our  municipalities  and 
legislatures.  That  certainly  is  the  case  in  the  old  country. 
But  when  they  have  been  obtained,  unless  the  electors — 
as  interested  onlookers — stimulate  efforts  for  good,  make 
persistent  inquiries  in  respect  of  procrastination,  avoid  'carp- 
ing criticism,  and  liberally  commend  all  good  work  and 
workers,  they  have  failed  in  their  social  duty  and  cannot 
wash  their  hands  of  the  responsibility  for  imperfect  or  evil 
government. 

MUCH  of  what  has  been  said  applies  both  in  Old 
and  in  New  England.  But  the  old  country  fulfills 
certain  conditions  of  successful  public  health  work  which 
are  lamentably  lacking  in  the  new. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  valuable  work  or 
many  public  health  medical  administrators  in  America.  The 
pioneer  work  of  Hermann  Biggs  is  an  outstanding  example. 
If  I  depart  in  a  single  instance  from  the  avoidance  of  liv- 
ing illustrations,  I  would  mention  Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin 
as  one  whose  scientific  insight  and  prevision  of  the  essentials 
of  public  health  work  has  had  great  influence  in  shaping 
the  cause  of  public  health  work  both  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  World.  But  in  present  circumstances  the  people 
of  the  States  cannot  expect  a  reasonably  efficient  service  of 
medical  officers  of  health  in  the  majority  of  communities 
unless  policy  is  radically  changed.  The  establishment  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  and 
of  other  similar  schools— through  the  beneficence  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation — makes  a  further  indispensable  ad- 
vance possible  without  which  these  schools  can  never  realize 
more  than  partially  their  potentialities  for  good.  Public 
health  work  must  be  made  practicable  as  a  career;  and  to 
this  end  reasonable  security  of  tenure  of  office  must  be 
given  to  competent  officers,  and  their  remuneration  must 
compare  not  unfavorably  with  the  earnings  of  physicians  in 
private  practice.  Happily  both  these  objects  are  now  ap- 
proximately secured  in  England. 

So  long  as  the  health  commissioner  in  office  is  liable 
to  removal  when  changes  occur  in  a  city  council,  as  for 
instance  on  the  election  of  a  new  mayor,  this  remains  im- 
possible: and  it  is  imperative  that  the  civil  service  con- 
ditions of  office  which  are  now  exceptional  should  become 
universal. 

As  soon  as  public  health  becomes  a  fairly  certain  adminis- 
trative career  for  a  section  of  physicians  who  have  special- 


ized  as  hygienists,  municipal  and  state  authorities  can  rightly 
demand  as  a  condition,  sine  qua  nan,  of  appointment  that 
the  officer  appointed  shall  possess  a  diploma  or  degree  in 
public  health  of  a  satisfactorily  high  standard.  This  repre- 
sents the  desirable  and  necessary  complement  of  civil  service 
conditions  of  tenure  of  office.  In  Great  Britain  this  con- 
dition is  already  imposed :  practically  every  medical  officer 
of  health  now  appointed  is  required  to  possess  a  diploma 
in  public  health,  obtained  by  a  physician  after  a  year's  sub- 
sequent practical  instruction  and  training  in  the  science  and 
art  of  public  health.  If  state  legislatures  were  to  make  it 
illegal — after  a  reasonable  warning — to  appoint  medical 
officers  of  health  without  such  a  degree  or  diploma,  there 
would  follow  a  rapid  levelling  up  of  public  health  adminis- 
tration throughout  the  States  to  the  standard  already  reached 
in  some  of  its  cities.  Perhaps  ere  these  lines  appear  in  print, 
some  state  legislature  will  already  have  led  the  way  in 
securing  what  is  more  or  less  tentatively  required  adminis- 
tratively in  a  few  instances? 

While  emphasizing  the  importance  of  public  health  ad- 
ministration as  an  indispensable  means  for  advancing  com- 
munal health,  I  do  not  desire  to  ignore  the  many  collateral 
agencies  which  work  to  the  same  end.  Of  these  may  be 
mentioned  in  passing  an  efficient  and  incorrupt  police,  the 
enlightened  education  of  every  member  of  the  community 
by  trained  and  adequately  remunerated  teachers,  and  recre- 
ative agencies  which — unlike  many  cinemas — do  not  appeal 
to  false  sentiment  or  excite  in  undesirable  directions  the 
imitative  faculties  of  the  young.  In  all  English-speaking 
communities  there  is  in  these  and  other  directions  ample 
scope  for  improvement. 

IN  an  earlier  part  of  these  desultory  remarks,  I  have 
mentioned  the  "troughs"  and  "peaks"  of  American  pub- 
lic health  administration.  The  injurious  influence  of  the 
"troughs"  on  public  health  would  have  been  immensely 
greater,  had  not  another  influence  favoring  the  public  health 
come  into  operation  throughout  the  United  States.  In  this, 
which  in  reality  is  a  branch  of  public  health  admin  if  tration, 
America  is  uniquely  supreme.  I  refer,  I  need  hardly  say, 
to  the  enforcement  of  a  national  policy  of  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks;  by  means  of  which,  so  far  as 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  concerned,  the  terrible  working 
of  alcohol  in  the  production  of  destitution,  disease,  vice  and 
crime  has  been  eliminated.  This  is  the  greatest  among  the 
many  advances  in  public  health  in  America;  and  it  places 
America  facile  princeps  in  the  public  health  world. 

This  reform  could  not  have  been  secured  on  a  national 
scale,  had  it  not  represented  continuous  and  persistent  press- 
ure on  the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  the  American  people, 
steadily  increasing  decade  by  decade,  and  year  by  year.  If 
in  this  spectacular  instance  such  a  result  has  been  secured, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  public  conscience  can  be  so 
aroused  and  awakened,  and  continuously  preserved  from 
sleep,  as  to  ensure  the  concentration  of  all  well-wishers  for 
social  reform  on  municipal  and  state  government,  which  is 
the  main  and  the  permanently  valuable  channel  for  the 
effective  work  of  all  voluntary  workers.  There  will  re- 
main, even  when  this  ideal  has  been  realized,  ample  work 
for  non-municipal  voluntary  workers;  but  it  will  in  most 
instances  then  be  the  work  of  pioneers  in  new  work  and 
of  activators  of  official  work,  and  will  not  involve  the 
bearing  of  the  main  burden  of  social  and  health  reform. 


Courtesy    of   the    Henry    Street    Visiting    Nurse    Scrvi 


A  visiting  nurse 


Guardians  of  City  Health 

PORTRAIT  STUDIES  BY  LEWIS  W.  MINE 


T^EHIND  the  scenes  where  laboratory  workers  are  busy  with  microscope  and 
'~J  test-tube,  "out  front"  in  the  clinics  and  hospitals  where  doctors  and  nurses 
and  social  workers  are  dealing  one  by  one  and  face  to  face  with  the  citizen  and 
his  offspring,  in  the  executive  office  which  controls  the  whole  complex  apparatus, 
and  in  the  tenement  home  of  the  sick  baby  where  all  the  health  resources  of  the  city 
come  to  focus  in  the  person  of  the  visiting  nurse,  Mr.  Hine  has  made  studies  of  the 
men  and  women  who  guard  the  city  against  disease  and  cherish  the  public  health 


A  laboratory  technician 
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A  director  of  a  hospital 


A  nurse 


An  interne 


A  laboratory  director 


A  laboratory  technician 


A  bacteriologist 


A  milk  examiner 


A  member  of  the  health  squad 


A  supervisor  of  public  health  nurses 


A  social  worker 


A  client  of  the  well  baby  clinic 


The  commissioner's  office 


In  and  Out  of  the  Health  Workshops 


By  MARY  ROSS 


CHERE  is  plenty  of  money  and  attention  for 
anyone  who  will  proclaim  that  he  has  found 
the   elixir  of   life.      But    after   a   brief    try, 
the  crowd  turns  away,   disappointed.      It  is 
not  by  magic,  but  by  slowly  built  up,  well 
directed    method    that    this    generation    has 
won  an  added  ten  years  of  life  for  its  children.     The  pro- 
cess is  that  of  water  dropping  on   a  stone,  wearing  away 
by  almost  perceptible  degrees  a  dead   weight  of  ignorance, 
apathy  and  superstition.     The  health  department   (and  with 
it  the  voluntary  agencies  working  to  achieve  the  same  ends) 
is  the  conduit  that  carries  that  stream  from  the  laboratories 
of  the  scientists  and  engineers  to  the  people,  which  trans- 
forms knowledge  into  working  power. 

You  go  into  the  offices  of  a  health  department  and  you 
see  the  charts  that  show  its  records  of  lives  saved  and  lost 
in  other  years,  the  spot  maps  which  register  the  cases  of 
typhoid  and  tuberculosis,  measles,  smallpox,  and  so  on,  then 
in  its  midst.  There  are  the  filing  cabinets  with  records 
of  births  and  deaths,  the  rows  of  bound  reports  that  witness 
continuous  service.  In  other  rooms  statisticians  are  at 
work  interpreting  the  trickle  of  fact  that  flows  steadily  in 
by  letter  and  telephone ;  technicians  are  making  their  rou- 
tine examinations  of  water  and  milk,  and  aiding  the  city's 
physicians  in  diagnosis  of  disease  by  laboratory  analyses. 
But  all  their  skill  and  their  equipment  of  micropscope  and 
test  tube,  of  book,  paper  and  chart,  is  nothing  until  it  reach- 
es the  working  point  of  protecting  and  enriching  health — 
the  health  of  people. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  discoveries  of  a  health  department 
are  largely  of  method,  of  popularization,  education,  enforce- 
ment. From  the  outside  looking  in,  its  practices  look  like 
a  matter  of  ordinances,  organization  and  techniques.  From 
the  inside  looking  out,  they  spell  the  lives  of  men,  women 
and  children,  the  common  and  the  dearest  possession  of  all  of 
us.  These  scattered  instances  tell  of  some  of  the  unique  pieces 
of  work — or  of  pieces  ,  of  work  so  uniquely  well  done 
that  they  entitle  their  city  to  grateful  and  honorable 
mention. 

Mitigating  Measles 

FOR  one  of  those  inside  pictures,  for  example,  take  a 
winter  morning  in  an  ordinary  family.  The  six-year- 
old  young  hopeful  has  been  home  from  school  for  two  or 
three  days  with  snuffles.  Last  evening,  his  mother  thought 
he  seemed  feverish.  By  morning  he  had  sprouted  tell-tale 
red  spots.  It  hardly  needed  the  doctor  to  say  measles. 

Now  that  family  friend  was  sufficiently  concerned  with 
the  measly  child  and  the  precautions  of  warmth,  rest,  and 
the  like,  necessary  to  prevent  an  ordinary  illness  from  be- 
coming a  serious  or  even  a  deadly  one.  But  his  thought 
was  even  more  for  the  little  two-year-old  sister,  who  had 
just  weathered  a  touch  of  pneumonia.  Ideally,  of  course, 
she  would  not  have  been  exposed  even  to  snuffles,  but  that 
ideal  is  hard  of  accomplishment  under  the  conditions  of 
ordinary  family  life.  In  almost  any  city  in  the  United 


States,  all  that  one  could  do  now  would  be  to  keep  the 
children  apart  and  hope  for  the  best,  knowing  that  measles 
is  pretty  nearly  100  per  cent  contagious. 

But  not  so  in  New  York  city.  There  a  telephone  call 
to  the  Department  of  Laboratories  would  bring  the  assur- 
ance of  a  waiting  supply  of  measles  convalescent  serum, 
kept  especially  for  such  cases  as  this.  And  the  injection  of 
a  little  vial  of  that  serum  would  mean  that  she  would 
not  have  measles  at  all,  or  at  the  worst,  very  lightly. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  it  had  been  realized,  and  in- 
creasingly, that  the  blood  taken  from  persons  convalescent 
with  measles  contained  antibodies  which  would  protect 
other  persons,  inoculated  with  it,  from  the  disease.  The 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health  tried  it  successfully 
with  children  in  the  contagious  hospitals  who  were  exposed 
to  cases  which  developed  in  the  wards.  Then  it  occurred  to 
Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Preventable 
Diseases,  that  this  serum  should  be  available  for  children 
in  institutions,  in  which  epidemics  of  measles  run  a  peculiar- 
ly deadly  course,  and  for  all  children  under  three  who  are 
in  danger  of  a  complicating  pneumonia.  The  difficulty  was 
to  find  healthy  adults,  convalescent  from  measles,  who  could 
and  would  spare  the  blood ;  measles  is  so  highly  contagious 
that  most  people  have  it  in  early  childhood  when  they  can- 
not afford  such  a  loss  of  energy. 

But  with  the  opportune  occurrence  of  a  measles  epidemic 
at  Berea  College  the  initial  supply  was  obtained.  An  agent 
of  the  Department  went  out  to  take  blood,  by  peaceful  and 
practically  painless  methods.  Bought  at  ten  dollars  a  pint, 
it  costs  about  thirty-five  cents  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ward 
off  an  attack  of  measles  in  a  baby  who  has  been  exposed  to 
it.  In  one  institution  alone,  in  1923,  on  the  basis  of  prev- 
ious measles  epidemics  in  the  same  building,  this  convales- 
cent serum  probably  saved  the  lives  of  twenty  babies.  For 
such  children  and  for  very  young  patients  of  private  phy- 
sicians who  are  poor  risks,  the  Department  supplies  the 
serum  free. 

The  Law  vs.  T.  B. 

WHILE  New  York  saves  the  youngest  and  weakest 
of  its  children  from  measles  by  a  serum,  Chicago 
invokes  the  law  to  keep  them  from  tuberculosis,  and  several 
of  the  cities  in  central  New  York  state  have  determined  to 
save  them  from  diphtheria  by  simply  abolishing  it.  A  gen- 
eration ago,  as  Dr.  Emerson  tells  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
(p.  I2i )  one  could  hardly  find  a  city  child  of  sixteen  whose 
body  had  not  been  at  least  scarred  by  the  tubercle  bacillus ; 
today  among  Chicago's  three  million  people  there  are  not 
more  than  twenty  children  in  contact  with  a  case  of  the 
disease  in  its  communicable  or  "open"  stage.  As  is  common 
throughout  the  country,  Chicago  requires  that  physicians 
report  all  cases  or  suspected  cases  of  tuberculosis,  which  thus 
come  under  the  control  of  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium  in  cooperation  with  the  Health  Department. 
Records  of  new  cases — reported  by  the  clinics  or  the  private 
physicians — are  filed  at  the  Sanitarium  and  at  the  appro- 
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priate  dispensary  district — and  the  dispensary  doctor  or  the 
tuberculosis  field  nurse  visits  the  patient  at  regular  intervals 
to  note  home  conditions,  to  see  if  the  patient  and  family  are 
using  conscientious  care,  and  to  advise  that  he  go  to  a 


of  having  each  nurse  deliver  the  birth  certificates  to  the 
mother,  and  at  the  same  time  a  little  folder  to  contain 
monthly  letters  on  the  care  of  the  baby  with  space  for  notes 
on  his  progress.  At  the  appropriate  time  she  returns  with 


hospital  if  he  cannot  be  cared   for  properly  and  safely  at      the  next  letter,  and  asks  for  the  folder  so  that  she  may  add 

this  to  the  ones  already  delivered.  Most  important  of  all, 
the  Department  finds  that  the  letters  are  read  and  kept  and 
re-read.  There  is  hardly  a  baby  in  Bridgeport  with  whom 
the  Department  does  not  keep  in  touch  in  this  way  and 
through  the  well  baby  clinics.  And  the  line  that 
charts  the  baby  deathrate  has  gone  downward  in  sharp 
leaps.  The  average  during  these  four  years  of  demon- 
stration has  been  the  loss  of  about  one  baby  in  six- 
teen; during  the  five  years  preceding  it,  the  city  lost 
about  one  in  ten. 

When  It's  "Catching" 

INCIDENTALLY  New  York  has  just  decided  to  turn 
even  its  illnesses  to  educational  account  by  utilizing  the 
city  hospitals  for  communicable  diseases,  recently  reorganized 
by  Dr.  S.  W.  Wynne,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Hospitals, 
to  teach  internes  and  nurses  the  care  of  those  who  are  ill 
with  such  diseases — a  technique  which  is  indispensable  in 
any  field  of  public  health  work,  yet  too  little  stressed  in  the 
ordinary  training  schools  and  universities.  Study  of  the 
records  of  one  hundred  children  who  died  of  diphtheria  at 
Willard  Parker  Hospital  showed  that  in  half  the  cases 
the  physician  had  been  at  fault — he  had  not  recognized  the 
disease  in  time.  (In  almost  all  of  the  other  cases  the  parents 
had  waited  too  long  to  call  in  medical  aid.)  The  training 
school  for  nurses,  which  will  be  opened  there  in  January, 
will  affiliate  with  the  other  training  schools  for  undergrad- 
uates for  special  training  in  this  type  of  nursing,  and  will 
give  a  special  postgraduate  course  for  public  health  nurses, 
to  teach  them  the  methods  which  make  it  possible  to 
care  for  different  contagious  diseases  in  glass-walled 
cubicles  side  to  side,  without  ever  a  cross-infection  ; 
methods  as  necessary  in  the  home  where  is  tuberculosis 
or  pneumonia  or  even  a  common  cold,  as  in  the  hospitals 

themselves. 


home. 

In  Chicago  there  are  now  2,090  "open"  cases  of  tuber- 
tulosis  out  of  a  total  of  22,318  diagnosed  cases,  and  there 
are  approximately  1,900  beds  for  tubeiculous  patients  in 
public  institutions.  If  there  is  a  child  under  sixteen  in  the 
family,  there  is  no  choice.  Either  the  child  or  the  patient 
must  leave  the  household.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  persuasion,  the  law  is  called  in:  the  patient  is  taken  to 
the  sanitarium  in  one  of  the  Department's  ambulances.  Even 
with  an  increasing  population,  the  next  generation  should 
need  fewer  and  fewer  of  those  hospital  beds! 

Abolishing  Diphtheria 

THE  value  of  the  Schick  test  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  child  is  susceptible  to  diphtheria,  and  of  the  series 
of  toxin  and  anti-toxin  injections  which  will  make  him  im- 
mune, has  been  demonstrated  many  times  over  in  small 
groups  of  children.  But  several  cities  in  central  New  York 
state  determined  to  show  that  it  worked  on  a  large  scale. 
In  Auburn,  for  example,  the  disease  had  cost  the  lives  of  ten 
children  each  year  for  eight  years  before  concerted  action 
was  started  in  1922.  Practically  85  per  cent  of  the  school 
children  and  almost  as  many  of  the  children  under  school 
age  have  been  immunized ;  and  since  1923  there  has  been 
only  one  death  from  diphtheria  (that  of  a  two-year-old, 
who  had  not  been  immunized)  and  there  have  been  fewer 
cases  among  children  than  among  adults,  an  unheard-of 
situation  in  sanitary  history.  The  village  of  Homer,  which 
immunized  its  children  in  1922,  has  not  been  troubled  with 
diphtheria  since.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  such  evidence  as  this, 
watched  with  eagerness  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  (see 
p.  127)  and  the  ease  and  convenience  with  which  this  record 
was  made,  as  far  as  the  children  were  concerned,  that  the 
campaign  to  wipe  out  diphtheria  altogether  in  New  York 
state  by  1930  (see  p.  182)  has 
been  built. 

The  "Baby  Letters" 

A  HEALTH  department 
can  do  much  directly  for 
the  children  of  its  city;  it  can 
do  even  more  by  educating  the 
children's  parents  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities.  To  this 
end  the  notably  successful  cam- 
paign against  infant  mortality 
which  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
started  in  1921  has  centered  a 
part  of  its  varied  program  on 
the  education  of  the  mothers — 
and  of  all  the  mothers,  regard- 
less of  social  station.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  effective  battery  of 
well  baby  stations,  staffed  with 
public  health  nurses  who  are  re- 
sponsible also  tor  the  school 

children     in     their     respective     dis-         Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association 


A 


Bored  or  Bumptious 

HEALTHY  body  is  of 
little  account  if  the  mind 
which  should  direct  it  is  sick.  So 
far  public  effort  in  the  field  of 
mental  sickness  has  been  directed 
almost  entirely  toward  care  and 
custody  of  the  insane;  there  has 
been  little  work  along  the  pre- 
ventive or  mental  hygiene  side. 
Newark  ran  a  mental  hygiene 
bureau  under  its  health  depart- 
ment from  June  1919  to  Decem- 
ber 1921,  and  then  had  to  dis- 
continue it  because  a  special  ap- 
propriation could  not  be  ob- 
tained. "It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  convince  money-appropriating 
bodies  of  the  need  for  mental 
work  in  preference  to  those 


tricts,    the    Bridgeport    Depart-      A  city  nurse  in  the  Heahh  shoi)  window,  New  Yorfc     activities  which   are  more  easily 
ment  of  Health  adopted  the  plan       Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  East  Harlem       recognized,    writes  Dr.  William 
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H.  Young,   Acting   Health   Officer,   looking  back  on   that 
experiment. 

It  is  in  just  such  a  situation  that  the  voluntary  agency 
finds  its  ideal  opening,  and  in  this  case  the  opportunity  has 
been  taken  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
which,  working  with  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  have  pro- 
vided and  operated  child  guidance  clinics  in  a  number  of 
cities  to  prove  their  right  to  public  support.  As  a  result 
Los  Angeles,  Dallas  and  Memphis  now  have  permanent 
child  guidance  clinics  supported  out  of  the  community  chest ; 
St.  Paul  has  one  supported  by  the  Amherst  H.  Wilder 
Charity,  and  in  Minneapolis  the  city  itself  has  stepped  in 
to  meet  the  need  and  give  pioneer  proof  of  the  value  of 
safeguarding  and  aiding  the  growth  of  its  children  in  a 
clinic  on  the  budget  of  the  board  of  education,  which,  as 
Mr.  Platt  shows  on  p.  144,  often  bears  a  considerable 
share  of  a  city's  health  expense. 

As  far  as  we  know  [writes  Dr.  Smiley  Blanton,  its  director] 
this  is  the  first  time  that  any  large  school  system  has  had  con- 
nected with  it  a  completely  equipped  mental  hygiene  clinic 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  children  in  the  schools.  The 
clinic,  however,  stands  ready  to  serve  not  only  the  public 
schools,  but  also  the  juvenile  court,  various  social  agencies  of 
the  city,  and  the  parents. 

The  sensitive  child,  the  anxious,  moody,  timid,  egocentric, 
morbidly  suggestible,  seclusive,  sullen,  or  "bumptious"  child 
is  suffering  from  a  severe  handicap;  as  severe  as  though  he 
had  a  crooked  foot,  crossed  eyes,  or  chronic  appendicitis.  We 
are  beginning  to  see,  too,  that  physical  health  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  mental  health.  The  moody,  unhappy,  tired,  un- 
interested child  cannot  be  a  physically  well  child. 

By  Means  of  Qood  Will 

HARDLY  anyone,  unless  it  is  an  up-to-date  health 
officer,  regards  an  attack  of  typhoid  as  something 
to  be  ashamed  of.  Probably  that  is  one  reason  why  there 
are  fewer  and  fewer  cases  to  the  country's  discredit.  Yet 
there  is  one  other  problem  with  which  most  health  depart- 
ments have  to  deal  whose  natural  complexity  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  haze  of  moral  disapprobation,  of  secrecy  and 
concealment,  with  which  it  customarily  is  surrounded.  That 
is  the  problem  of  the  venereal  diseases. 

"How  do  you  keep  them  coming?"  is  one  of  the  common- 
est questions  asked  by  students  of  health  practices  who  visit 
the  excellent  venereal  clinics  of  the  Detroit  Department  of 
Health,  well-known  in  professional  circles  for  the  signal 
success  with  which  they  carry  on  the  more  or  less  stand- 
ardized work  in  that  branch.  The  first  of  the  series  of 
answers  made  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Dixon,  chief  of  the  Venereal 
Division,  is  this: 

We  attempt  to  treat  a  person  with  a  venereal  disease  with 
the  same  courtesy  arid  consideration  that  we  should  use  in 
treating  a  person  with  any  other  communicable  disease.  The 
treatment  of  the  patient  consists  not  only  in  the  diagnosis 
and  the  medicine  we  prescribe,  but  also  in  our  attitude  toward 
him  or  her  from  the  admission  desk  till  discharge.  It  is  easier 
and  cheaper  to  develop  good  will  and  secure  regular  attendance 
through  it,  than  it  is  to  use  the  customary  legal  and  social 
measures.  If  the  doctor  cannot  sell  himself  or  herself  to  the 
patient,  then  something  is  wrong  with  the  attitude  in  the  clinic. 

It  sounds  simple,  but  the  results  are  almost  unique.  Of 
course,  behind  this  attitude  lies  the  skill  of  the  specialists 
who  staff  the  clinic,  and  with  it  a  policy  of  explaining  the 
treatment  to  the  patient  in  definite  terms  which  he  can 
understand  ;  a  policy  of  conferences  of  the  staff  on  a  case, 
so  that  the  treatment  adopted  is  the  best  judgment  of  the 
group,  and  the  patient  as  a  result  finds  continuous  agree- 


ment even  though  he  may  not  see  the  same  doctor  at  suc- 
cessive visits;  and  again,  of  course,  there  is  a  systematic 
follow-up  of  cases.  The  diagnostic  service  is  free,  but  treat- 
ment is  given  only  to  those  who  cannot  pay;  the  rest  are 
referred,  with  an  appropriate  letter,  to  private  physicians. 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  also  known  for  eminence  in 
this  kind  of  work,  has  worked  out  a  particularly  helpful 
amount  of  cooperation  between  the  municipal  venereal  di- 
sease clinic,  and  other  agencies  in  the  Oranges,  such  as  the 
hospitals,  the  Bureau  of  Associated  Charities,  Children's  Aid 
Society,  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary, Parole  Officer  and  so  on,  linked  together  by  the  tact 
and  resourcefulness  of  a  "truly  cooperative  social  worker." 

Health  Stores 

THE  bigger  the  city  the  deeper  the  chasm  between  that 
imposing  central  office  of  the  department  of  health  and 
those  potential  clients  who  most  need  its  knowledge  and 
skill.  One  day  some  unnamed  person  had  the  simple  but 
useful  idea  that  from  this  point  of  view,  as  well  as  others, 
a  city  could  be  treated  like  a  set  of  villages,  and  each  vil- 
lage could  have  a  local  health  center  with  some  of  the 
friendliness  and  individualism  which  is  more  easily  obtained 
in  smaller  places.  Health  centers  started  in  New  York 
city,  but  transplanted  to  Boston  they  grew  with  a  vitality 
which  at  present  overshadows  the  original  plant  (p.  142). 
The  Boston  achievement  is  executed  at  present  on  a  scale 
which  makes  it  perhaps  discouraging  for  beginners — and 
most  cities  still  are  beginners  in  the  provision  of  health 
centers.  The  story  of  East  Harlem  in  New  York,  which 
has  been  told  in  several  instalments  in  The  Survey  (e.  g., 
May  15,  1925)  is  perhaps  a  simpler  instance  that  cooper- 
ation can  work ;  that  representatives  of  a  city  health  depart- 
ment and  of  more  than  a  score  of  health  and  welfare  agen- 
cies can  be  housed  under  the  same  roof  with  the  aid  and 
comfort  of  the  county  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  all ;  and  that  through  this 
center — a  kind  of  a  neighborhood  department  store  of  health 
- — there  can  come  a  neighborhood  interest  and  pride  that 
makes  for  health. 

THE  cities  here  mentioned  are  pioneers,  or  have  won 
special  distinction  through  these  achievements  of  method 
and  organization.  But  supposing  you,  reading  over  such 
paragraphs  as  these,  say  "We  do  all  these  things  in  our 
city — and  more.  What  next?" 

It  is  easy  enough  to  point  to  the  waste  land — mental 
hygiene,  industrial  health  services,  heart  disease  and  so  on — 
which  invites  cultivation. 

But  before  a  city  moves  on  to  new  fields,  it  might  pay 
to  stop  and  take  an  inventory.  The  fact  that  now  for  the 
first  time  in  sanitary  history  a  way  has  been  devised  whereby 
a  city  can  make  such  an  inventory,  and  compare  it  with 
that  of  its  neighbor  in  the  next  county,  or  its  rival  across 
the  country,  is  the  immediate  reason  which  lies  back  of  this 
issue  of  The  Survey.  This  form  of  appraisal,  which  has 
been  changed  and  will  be  changed  as  standard  practices  vary 
and  improve,  is  based  on  surveys  which  cover  all  American 
cities  of  more  than  40,000  population — 186  of  them  in  all. 

"Of  course  our  children  get  a  health  examination,"  one 
city  said.  Then  the  surveyor  found  out  that  the  examina- 
tion of  a  child  took,  on  the  average,  forty  seconds.  Another 
health  officer  reported  that  he  had  examined  650  children 
in  a  day!  (Continued  on  page  177) 
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Public  And  Private— And  Both 

By  HOMER  FOLKS 

"Voluntary  agencies  can  find  their  greatest  usefulness  only  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  public  authorities  and  in  close  cooperation  with  them" 


XT    is    easy    to    state    the    general    principles 
which    should    govern    the    relationship   be- 
tween public  health   authorities  and   volun- 
tary health  agencies.     It  is  not  at  all  easy 
to   apply  them   to  any   particular  situation. 
Public  health  is  primarily  a  function  of  gov- 
ernment.     Voluntary     agencies     should     supplement     and 
strengthen  public  agencies.     How  simple! 

Very  likely  in  the  first  city  in  which  you  try  to  apply 
these  excellent  principles,  the  health  department  does 
not  wish  to  be  supplemented  or  strengthened,  but  only  to 
be  let  alone;  in  the  next  the  board  of  aldermen  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  cults  and  refuses  to  amend  an  obsolete 
health  measure  or  to  give  the  health  department  any  addi- 
tional funds.  How  difficult!  In  another  city  with  which 
you  deal  there  may  be  an  economy  era,  and  the  health  com- 
missioner does  not  dare  even  to  ask  for  more  money;  in 
the  next,  the  health  department,  and  all  other  departments, 
may  be  riddled  with  cheap  politics  and  not  really  care  any- 
thing about  health.  How  very  difficult!  Travelling  on, 
vou  come  to  a  city  in  which  the  secretary  of  the  voluntary 
association  thinks  that  his  organization  must  do  something 
"different,"  something  "popular,"  to  secure  a  good  seal  sale 
next  Christmas;  in  another  the  secretary  does  not  like  the 
commissioner,  personally,  and  in  the  next,  the  commissioner 
does  not  like  the  secretary:  in  cities  generally  the  boards 
of  directors  of  volunteer  associations  are  apt  to  think  that 


all  public  officials  are  "politicians"  and  are  afraid  of  hav- 
ing any  dealings  with  them.  And  all  those  voluntary  or- 
ganizations are  quite  independent  (otherwise  they  are  not 
voluntary)  and  can  do  as  they  please.  How  very,  very 
difficult ! 

Every  state  and  every  city  has  such  difficulties  as  these 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  real  problem  is  not  to  state 
the  valid  principles,  but  to  adjust  and  continually  re-adjust 
them  to  ever-changing  sets  of  facts  and  circumtsances. 

The  problem  is  not  getting  simpler.  In  fact  it  is  getting 
hourly  more  difficult,  because  of  the  extraordinary  expansion 
of  the  field  of  public  health.  When  public  health  was 
largely  a  matter  of  quarantine,  and  depended  largely  on 
the  police  power,  it  was  obviously,  and  almost  exclusively, 
a  public  function.  It  would  be  intolerable  that  any  private 
agency  should  have  any  such  powers.  But  now  health  is, 
so  to  speak,  permeating  pretty  much  the  whole  of  life.  Its 
police  aspects  are  becoming  more  or  less  obsolete.  Many  of 
them  never  were  scientifically  valid.  Health  is  now  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  education  in  its  broadest  sense — of  the 
development  of  better  habits  and  sounder  views  of  life,  of 
a  better  attitude  towards  one's  doctor,  and  of  a  changed 
attitude  on  his  part.  It  deals  with  the  most  intimate  con- 
cerns of  our  daily  lives — it  touches  the  very  center  of  our 
personalities.  It  has  to  do  with  everybody — and  from  the 
cradle,  nay  from  conception,  to  the  grave. 

But  if  public  opinion  will  not   tolerate   the  exercise  of 
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police  powers  by  private  agencies,  it  is  equally  intolerant 
of  granting  a  monopoly  of  education  to  any  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, or  in  fact  to  government  as  a  whole.  The  aver- 
age citizen  is  in  fact  very  anxious  to  learn  about  health  from 
any  and  all  who  seem  to  have  any  reason  for  setting  them- 
selves up  as  teachers  in  this  field,  but  he  insists  on  choos- 
ing his  teachers.  He  will  listen  to  them  all,  but  will  judge 
for  himself  which  of  them  seem  to  him  sound  and  con- 
vincing. He  may,  and  often  does,  judge  wrongly,  but  to 
the  prerogative  of  judging  for  himself  in  such  intimate  and 
personal  matters,  he  will  cling  while  life  lasts. 

So  the  anomaly  presents  itself  that  while  public  health 
is  primarily  a  function  of  government,  and  while  public 
health  agencies  are  growing  apace,  health  is  at  the  same 
time  becoming  more  and  more  a  personal  matter,  and  volun- 
tary agencies  are  constantly  getting  more  numerous  and 
more  effective.  In  many  states  there  has  been,  for  several 
decades,  some  public  health  authority  for  every  square  foot 
of  territory;  no  farm  or  hamlet  has  been  without  the  juris- 
diction of  some  public  health  officer  charged  by  law  with 
various  functions  in  the  protection  of  public  health.  And 
yet  every  one  of  those  public  health  authorities  is  further 
from  having  a  monopoly  of  the  health  field  now  than  it 
was  when  it  was  created. 

IT  is  a  truism  that  in  any  particular  locality  at  any  given 
time,  the  actual  relations  between  public  health  author- 
ities and  voluntary  health  agencies  will  depend  very  largely 
on  the  individuals  who  happen  to  hold  the  governmental 
offices  and  those  who  hold  the  executive  positions  in  the 
voluntary  agencies.  Perhaps  more  is  to  be  learned  from 
recalling  how  certain  official  authorities  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies have  worked  together  than  from  considering  further 
how  they  ought  to  work  together. 

I  think  always  of  the  rather  remarkable  relationship 
which  has  existed  between  the  New  York  State  Health 
Department  and  the  Committee  on  Tuberculosis  and  Public 
Health  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  as  developed 
under  Dr.  Hermann  Biggs  as  commissioner  from  1913  to 
1923,  and  as  fully  continued  by  his  successor,  Dr.  Nicoll, 
formerly  Dr.  Biggs'  deputy.  It  was  the  voluntary  agency, 
in  this  case,  which  took  the  initial  steps,  and,  in  fact,  most 
of  the  steps,  which  made  it  possible  for  Dr.  Biggs  to  enter 
the  state  service  and  to  find  on  the  statute  books  a  modern 
and  vastly  improved  public  health  law. 

There  had  been  a  close  and  effective  cooperation  between 
the  state  health  department  and  the  Association's  tuberculosis 
committee  since  the  organization  of  the  latter  in  1907, 
though  the  Association,  to  fall  back  on  a  boyhood  phrase, 
had  "had  to  do  most  of  the  levering. "  It  had  become  evi- 
dent, however,  that  after  certain  promising  beginnings,  the 
Department  had  reached  a  stage  at  which  it  did  not  desire 
to  develop  its  activities  further,  but  rather  to  be  allowed 
to  lead  a  quieter  and  simpler  life,  \vithout  continually 
crowding  legislatures  and  governors  and  local  authorities 
to  more  aggressive  action  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  fight.  The 
advent  of  a  new  governor  in  January  1913,  and  the  ex- 
piration on  the  same  date  of  the  term  of  office  of  the 
state  commissioner  of  health,  brought  the  question  into  the 
foreground,  and  the  new  governor  on  his  own  initiative 
stated  that  he  desired  to  make  a  new  appointment,  and  in 
fact  to  appoint  the  greatest  health  authority  in  the  entire 
United  States. 


The  existing  statute  carried  several  limitations  as  to 
those  who  were  eligible.  It  was  suggested  to  the  governor 
that  he  ask  a  group  of  citizens  to  consider  not  only  this 
particular  provision  of  the  public  health  law,  but  the  public 
health  law  in  general,  and  to  recommend  to  him  the  changes 
which  ought  to  be  made.  He  appointed  an  unofficial  group 
of  citizens,  giving  them  quasi-official  status,  and  the  volun- 
tary agency  worked  through  that  committee,  providing  it 
with  a  staff  and  furnishing  its  secretary.  By  such  happy 
cooperation,  and  by  the  hardest  of  work,  it  proved  to  be 
possible  to  turn  in  a  full  report  in  February,  to  accompany 
the  report  with  a  draft  of  a  bill,  to  have  this  transmitted 
to  the  legislature  by  the  governor  in  a  strong  message  with 
his  full  approval,  and  to  have  this  bill  made  a  new  public 
health  law  by  the  legislature  then  in  power  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  governor.  A  model  vital  statistics  law  was  swept 
along  with  it,  and  a  large  increase  in  appropriations  to  carry 
the  new  laws  into  effect  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Dr.  Biggs  had  no  thought  of  becoming  state  commissioner 
of  health  at  that  time.  It  was  only  in  January,  1914,  when 
he  found  that  what  he  considered  vital  features  of  the  new 
public  health  law  were  likely  to  be  replaced  or  made  of 
no  effect  unless  he  himself  accepted  the  official  position,  that 
he  could  be  persuaded  to  permit  himself  to  be  appointed. 

THE  relations  which  continued  to  exist  between  the 
commissioner  and  the  assisting  voluntary  agency,  with- 
out interruptions  or  exception,  until  Dr.  Biggs'  lamented 
death  in  midsummer  of  1923,  and  which  have  continued 
unimpaired  under  Dr.  Nicoll,  afford,  it  seems  to  me,  an 
almost  perfect  object  lesson  of  what  such  relations  should 
be.  There  was  complete  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
voluntary  agency.  It  arrived  at  its  own  policies  and  spoke 
only  for  itself.  The  commissioner  spoke  only  for  the  Depart- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  entire  decade,  there 
was  never  a  single  instance  in  which  the  recommendations 
received  by  the  legislature  from  the  official  department  and 
from  the  state-wide  voluntary  agency  differed  in  any  respect. 
They  might  have  differed  constantly. 

The  complete  harmony  which  existed  without  a  single 
break  was  due  to  several  factors — the  remarkable  ability 
and  prestige  of  Dr.  Biggs,  and  his  extraordinary  gift  for 
administration,  which  made  it  equally  a  pleasure,  a  privilege 
and  a  duty  to  support  him  on  all  occasions ;  his  punctilious 
observance  of  the  complete  independence  of  the  voluntary 
agency,  and  the  fact  that  he  never  undertook  to  control  its 
action ;  and  the  strategic  fact  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  voluntary  association,  was 
present  at  practically  all  its  meetings,  participated  in  all  its 
discussions,  assisted  in  thinking  through  all  its  problems, 
and  could  always  state  and  explain  the  official  policies  of 
the  Department. 

When  a  new  political  party  came  into  power  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  his  administration,  before  his  strength  with  the 
people  was  fully  established,  and  its  leader  announced  as 
part  of  his  program  the  repeal  of  vital  features  of  the  new 
public  health  law  and  the  reduction  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  State  Health  Department  by  50  per  cent,  it  was  the 
voluntary  agency  which  took  the  brunt  of  the  fight  to  up- 
hold the  law  and  continue  the  appropriation.  The  acts 
and  opinions  of  this  voluntary  agency  had  very  great  weight 
with  the  press  and  in  (Continued  on  page  178) 
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The  TPR  of  Public  Health 


carpenter  has  his  foot-rule;  the 
physician,  his  clinical  thermome- 
ter ;  the  laboratory  worker,  scales 
so  delicate  that  they  register  the 
weight  of  a  lead-pencil  mark.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  such  objective 
standards  the  social  sciences  have  stood  handi- 
capped, denied  by  many  their  claim  to  science 
at  all.  Yet  this  year  1925  sees  the  emergence 
of  one  of  them — public  health  administration — 
from  the  old  rule  of  thumb  to  the  attainment  of 
a  way  of  evaluating  the  health  of  a  community 
the  TPR  (temperature,  pulse,  respiration)  on  a  hospital 
chart  tells  the  patient's  story  in  a  moment  to  a  qualified 
observer. 

In  1920  the  American  Public  Health  Association  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  Municipal  Health  Department 
Practice  to  find  out  what  the  large  American  cities  were 
doing  for  their  people's  health.  Out  of  the  work  of  this 
Committee,  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  came  Public  Health  Bulletin  No. 
136,  a  highly  technical  government  document  of  some 
five  hundred  pages,  which  told  the  experts'  story  of  eighty- 
three  cities  which  had  a  population  of  100,000  or  more, 
and  with  it  a  section  which  outlined  an  ideal  health  depart- 
ment for  a  city  of  100,000.  Later  this  list  was  expanded 
to  include  all  cities  of  more  than  70,000  population,  a 
hundred  in  all,  and  the  record  of  these  for  1923  will  be  in 
print  before  the  year  is  out. 

In  1923  the  American  Child  Health  Association  began 
a  similar  study  of  health  work  in  the  eighty-six  cities  which 

had  from  40,000  to  70,- 
ooo  population  —  the  re- 
sults of  which  reached 
publication  two  weeks 
ago.  With  the  gathering 
of  these  data  there  became 
available  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  cities  the 
story  of  how  one  public 
duty  was  fulfilled,  or  left 
undone,  in  the  large  mu- 
nicipalities of  a  nation. 

To  put  these  facts  to 
work  was  the  next  mon- 
umental task  of  both 
groups  of  health  experts. 
With  the  aid  and  coun- 
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sel  of  other  national  health  agencies,  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Hygiene  Association,  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Health  Council,  they  worked  out  a  tenta- 
tive appraisal  form  for  city  health  work.  This 
in  turn  was  submitted  to  a  group  of  practising 
city  health  officers  whose  opinions  carried  the  de- 
ciding weight,  and  vote.  And  so  came  into  being 
the  City  Rating  plan — a  social  tool  as  exact  as 
the  conditions  of  public  service  permit. 
That  Appraisal  Form  lists  and  defines  the  functions 
ordinarily  exercised  by  city  health  departments  and  tells 
what  set-up  and  results  may  be  demanded  under  each.  The 
graphs  which  head  this  page  and  border  the  cover  (used  with 
the  health  officers'  permission)  chart  the  tides  of  health  work 
in  their  respective  cities  at  the  time  the  surveys  were  made. 
Each  column  registers  the  credit  then  due  under  the  rating 
plan  for  each  of  the  eleven  major  activities:  vital  statistics; 
control  of  communicable  disease,  venereal  disease,  and  tuber- 
culosis; prenatal  health  work;  protection  of  the  baby,  the 
pre-school  child  and  the  school  child;  sanitation,  laboratory 
service,  and  popular  health  education.  At  a  glance  health 
officer  or  citizen  can  see  which,  according  to  this  standard, 
are  well  done ;  which  need  further  emphasis. 

Sanitation,  oldest  of  the  civic  health  duties,  has  the  highest 
average  score  in  the  summary  of  the  eighty-six  smaller  cities 
(and  the  larger  cities  show  much  the  same  tendencies). 
Popular  health  education,  a  comparatively  new  responsibility, 
stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Is  your  city  health  program 
well  balanced  or  would  you  find  that  much  is  spent 
for  care  and  garbage  and  little  for  prevention,  as 
Kansas  City  did 
in  an  independent 
self-survey? 

Among  the 
smaller  cities,  total 
scores  ranged  from 
235  to  792.  Where 
does  your  city 
stand?  Ask  your 
health  officer.  The 
experts  have  decid- 
ed what  should  be 
done;  he  can  tell 
you  what  has  been 
done ;  to  do  the 
rest  will  take  them 
and  him  and  you. 
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What  Should  a  City  Do? 

L  The  Large  City 

By  IRA  V.  HIS  COCK 
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tation 
cation 


1  Responsibility  and  Scope  of  Work.   The  authorized 

force  created  by  a  municipality  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  health  is  the  health  department. 
^  Its  scope  of  activity  has  broadened  in  recent 
years,  to  include  not  alone  environmental  sani- 
and  the  control  of  acute  infections  but  also  edu- 
in  principles  of  personal  hygiene,  child  hygiene, 
and  the  development  of  medical  and  nursing  service 
for  the  early  diagnosis  and  preventive  treatment  of  disease, 
in  health  centers  and  sometimes  even  in  the  home.  As  cities 
have  recognized  their  responsibility  in  regard  to  these  affairs 
they  have  instituted  the  requisite  health  machinery,  supple- 
mented in  many  cases  by  excellent  service  rendered  by  volun- 
tary agencies  whose  achievements  in  pioneer  fields  are  well 
known.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  of  modern 
health  practice,  however,  it  has  been  assumed  that  all  activ- 
ities are  performed  by  the  health  department  unless  other- 
wise indicated.  The  cities  to  which  reference  is  made  below 
are  cited  merely  as  outstanding  examples ;  many  others 
might  well  have  been  included  by  reason  of  the  excellence 
of  special  or  general  pieces  of  work. 


An  advisory  council  to  approve  the  budget 

T  Organization  and  Budget.  Four  essentials  for  success- 
ful health  administration  are  expert  officials,  adequate 
funds,  proper  health  regulations,  and  a  favorable  public 
opinion.  The  general  administration  of  the  department 
should  be  conducted  on  a  full-time  basis,  by  an  able  medical 
health  officer,  well  trained,  well  paid  and  secure  in  tenure. 
A  board  of  health  or  advisory  council  of  about  five  members, 


serving  for  overlapping  terms,  is  customarily  provided  to 
advise  the  health  officer  in  regard  to  general  policies,  to 
approve  the  budget,  and  to  promulgate  the  sanitary  code. 
It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  members  of  this  board 
shall  be  interested  in  public  affairs  and  shall  meet  regularly, 
as  once  a  month.  One  member  should  be  a  physician,  while 
one  might  be  a  woman,  one  a  business  man,  one  a  lawyer 
and  one  an  engineer.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  in 
one  city  that  an  undertaker  heads  the  board  of  health,  while 
plumbers  are  still  not  uncommonly  represented. 

Attractive  and  spacious  quarters  are  needed  for  the 
departmental  bureaus  representing  the  principal  functions, 
with  full-time  directors  in  charge  of  each  bureau.  The 
majority  of  health  departments  are  located  in  the  municipal 
building,  near  other  city  departments,  such  as  education, 
engineering  and  public  works,  with  whom  the  health  depart- 
ment necessarily  maintains  close  contact.  A  central  health 
building,  adequate  for  the  different  bureaus  and  special  clinic 
rooms,  has  proven  of  practical  and  educational  advantage 
in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  and  in  Flint,  Michigan.  Clinic 
and  consultation  service  in  many  cities  is  provided  through 
health  centers  in  various  parts  of  the  city  which  serve  as 
district  offices  of  the  department  of  health.  Two  health 
center  units  in  Boston  provide  district  headquarters  for  all 
the  health  and  social  agencies  working  in  the  district,  and 
this  has  resulted  in  the  closest  correlation  and  cooperation 
between  the  workers  of  the  various  agencies. 

According  to  reliable  estimates,  based  largely  on  the 
findings  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Health  Depart- 
ment Practice  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
[Public  Health  Bulletin  136,  U.S.P.H.S.  1923],  a  health 
department  organization,  competent  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  fundamental  problems  of  municipal  health  administra- 
tion, needs  a  budget  of  $2  to  $2.50  per  capita  of  population, 
including  the  cost  of  hospitalizing  cases  of  communicable 
diseases.  This  figure  includes  provision  for  many  types  of 
service,  such  as  infant  welfare,  tuberculosis  clinic,  and  public 
health  nursing,  which  are  now  frequently  performed  by 
private  agencies.  Even  including  these  items,  however,  the 
amount  suggested  as  desirable  is  actually  provided  in  only 
a  few  cities,  while  the  total  appropriations  of  health  depart- 
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merits  vary  from  a  few  cents  per  capita  to  about  three  dollars, 
when  garbage  disposal  and  hospital  service  are  also  included. 
While  there  is  a  tendency  for  official  agencies  to  undertake 
more  and  more  activities,  it  has  been  well  said  by  Sir  Arthur 
Newsholme  that  the  best  official  worker  is  he  who  manages 
to  bring  as  much  voluntary  aid  as  possible  into  his  work. 

'I  Vital  Statistics.  The  function  of  registration  of  births, 
*  marriages  and  deaths  should  be  localized  in  the  health 
department,  as  sound  conduct  of  health  work  is  governed  by 
the  careful  analysis  of  information  obtained  from  these 
sources.  Legislation,  substantially  identical  with  the  model 
laws  for  birth  and  death  registration  endorsed  by  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau,  should  lead  to  the  reporting  of 
practically  all  deaths  and  of  at  least  95  per  cent  of  all  births. 
The  International  Classification  of  Causes  of  Death  should 
be  followed.  Records  and  certificates  should  be  preserved 
in  fireproof  vaults,  and  not  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the 
office  table  or  in  the  registrar's  home  or  drug  store.  For 
many  years  the  weekly,  monthly  and  annual  reports  of  the 
New  York  city  bureau,  for  example,  have  proved  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  Completeness  of  reports  is  maintained  by 
occasional  checks,  and  by  education  among  doctors  and  mid- 
wives.  Recording  of  births,  deaths  and  sickness  by  permanent 
sanitary  area  units  has  been  instituted  in  some  cities. 


Health  bulletins  in' Detroit  warn  against  danger 

A  (Control  of  Communicable  Diseases.  Effective  control  of 
*  communicable  disease  depends  on  prompt  reporting  of 
cases  to  health  authorities,  investigation  of  sources  and 
means  of  spread,  and  elimination  of  avenues  of  infection. 
Consulting  diagnostic  service  for  use  by  physicians  is  most 
desirable.  The  Detroit  health  department,  for  example,  has 
maintained  for  years  a  diagnostic  service  consisting  of  well 
trained  clinicians  who  have  specialized  in  contagious  disease 
work.  The  department  has  twelve  part-time  physicians  in 
this  service  who  give  approximately  three  hours  daily  to 
such  work,  and  the  practicing  physicians  of  the  city  are 
accustomed  to  call  freely  upon  them  for  consultation.  It  is 
the  practice  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  among  other  cities, 
to  vaccinate  contacts  of  smallpox  cases,  to  culture  the  con- 
tacts of  diphtheria  cases,  and  to  examine  the  contacts  of 
tuberculosis  cases.  Release  from  isolation  of  cases  of  typhoid 
and  diphtheria  is  based  upon  negative  cultures.  Hospitaliza- 
tion  of  important  communicable  diseases  is  successfully  en- 
couraged. The  value  of  the  Schick  test  in  detecting  suscepti- 
bility to  diphtheria  and  of  toxin-antitoxin  in  producing 
immunity  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  as  in  New  Haven, 


where  70  per  cent  of  the  school  children  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  pre-school  children  are  protected. 

A  health  department  should  aim  to  obtain  full  reporting 
of  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  to  maintain  a  systematic  register 
of  all  such  cases,  not  only  that  each  case  may  be  so  cared 
for  as  not  to  be  a  menace  to  others,  but  that  it  may  receive 
the  necessary  medical  and  nursing  care,  either  at  home  or 
in  an  institution.  Adequate  dispensary  facilities  are  necessary 
for  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  and  the  treatment  of 
ambulant  cases.  Both  day  and  evening  clinics  are  desirable. 
Present  standards  indicate  that  under  an  effective  system, 
four  hundred  patients  a  year  per  one  hundred  thousand 
population  may  be  expected  to  come  to  these  clinics,  making 
an  average  of  ten  visits  a  year.  On  the  same  population 
basis,  good  nursing  follow-up  will  require  about  eight 
thousand  nursing  visits  a  year  paid  to  tuberculosis  cases 
annually.  Advanced  cases  may  often  be  cared  for  in  general 
hospitals  or  isolation  hospitals,  but  sanatorium  and  hospital 
facilities  should  be  provided  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
beds  per  one  hundred  thousand  population. 

An  adequate  program  for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases 
includes  educational,  recreational,  social  and  medical  meas- 
ures, as  well  as  law  enforcement.  Day  and  evening  clinic 
facilities  for  the  early  detection  of  these  diseases,  followed 
by  efficient  intensive  treatment,  is  vitally  important.  Hospital 
facilities  for  a  limited  number  of  bed  cases  are  likewise 
essential,  but  these  again  may  be  provided  in  general 
hospitals. 

In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  municipal  clinic  service,  with 
paid  clinic  physicians,  nurses  and  social  workers,  provides 
early  diagnosis,  treatment  and  follow-up  of  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis and  veneral  disease.  The  educational  campaign  includes 
the  use  of  lantern  slides  and  motion  picture  films  in  lectures. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  city  hospital  for  bed  cases  of 
venereal  diseases  and  for  emergency  cases  of  tuberculosis,  in 
addition  to  more  extensive  facilities  offered  for  tuberculosis 
cases  in  county  and  state  institutions  (amounting  to  approxi- 
mately one  bed  for  each  annual  death).  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  in  this  city,  48  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  typhoid,  25  per 
cent  each  of  the  cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  and 
100  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  smallpox  are  hospitalized. 

5  Child  Hygiene.  The  modern  conception  of  an  adequate 
*  child  hygiene  program  includes  provision  for  pre-natal 
and  obstetrical  care,  infant  welfare,  pre-school  and  school 
hygiene.  New  York  City  was  the  first  to  create  a  bureau  of 
child  hygiene  and  to  establish  a  sound  policy  of  health 
protection  of  maternity,  infancy  and  childhood,  reaching 
through  school  life.  A  system  of  pre-natal  clinics  and  baby 
health  stations  covers  the  city  and  is  supplemented  by  an 
excellent  visiting  nurse  service.  In  her  study  of  conditions 
in  Cleveland,  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker  concluded  that  one 
nurse,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  should  have  not  more  than 
one  hundred  infants  under  observation.  Midwives  should 
be  licensed  and  effectively  supervised.  In  Minneapolis, 
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Minnesota,  where  the  Infant  Welfare  Society  conducts  pre- 
natal, infant  and  pre-school  work,  93  per  cent  of  the  babies 
born  in  1923  were  delivered  by  physicians,  while  65  per 
cent  of  all  the  births  occurred  in  hospitals.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  the  expectant  mothers  received  pre-natal  care  in 
clinics. 

In  Boston,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  care  of  the 
pre-school  child  by  both  official  and  non-official  agencies. 
Well  child  conferences  for  children  of  pre-school  age  are 
held  at  the  various  health  centers.  An  average  of  seven 
thousand  services  per  month  with  emphasis  on  prophylaxis 
is  being  rendered  at  each  unit,  where  the  program  includes 
pre-natal  service,  baby  conferences,  prophylactic  dentistry, 
serum  therapy,  posture,  nutrition,  mental  hygiene,  periodic 
health  examinations  and  general  health  education.  The 
health  department  has  developed  a  plan  which  has  received 
universal  commendation  wherby  the  three  grade  A  med- 
ical schools,  Harvard,  Tufts  and  Boston  University,  furnish 
the  medical  personnel  which  functions  at  the  baby  and  pre- 
school age  weekly  conferences.  The  medical  personnel  in 
each  instance  is  supervised  by  the  professor  of  pediatrics  of 
the  respective  schools  and  the  city  of  Boston  pays  each  med- 
ical school  for  the  services  rendered.  This  assures  the 
babies  of  Boston  a  high  type  of  pediatric  service  free  from 
any  inference  of  political  preference  or  placement.  The 
medical  schools  in  turn  are  availing  themselves  of  the  facili- 
ties presented  by  these  conferences  as  a  training  opportunity 
for  medical  students.  The  department  is  now  conducting 
thirty-one  baby  and  pre-school  age  weekly  conferences  with 
an  average  attendance  of  thirty-seven  babies  and  an  aver- 
age of  eleven  pre-school  age  children.  A  total  of  114,657 
home  visits  were  made  to  babies  and  pre-school  age  chil- 
dren during  the  eleven  months  since  the  reorganization  of 
the  work  under  the  health  department.  The  nursing  di- 
vision is  linked  up  with  the  Simmons  College  department 
of  public  health  nursing,  whereby  the  students  at  this  in- 
stitution receive  an  opportunity  for  doing  field  work  in 
child  hygiene. 

The  chief  aims  of  school  health  supervision  are  to  edu- 
cate the  child  in  the  principles  of  healthful  living,  so  that 
he  may  himself  have  sound  health  and  thus  safeguard  the 
community  in  the  future ;  to  find  and  correct  physical, 
mental  and  medical  defects  in  the  child  before  they  affect 
his  ability  to  learn  and  interfere  with  his  school  career;  to 
provide  a  healthful  environment  for  the  child ;  and  to 
protect  the  community  from  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases.  Sufficient  personnel  should  be  provided  to  allow 
one  doctor  to  every  three  thousand  children  and  one  nurse 
to  about  two  thousand  children,  in  addition  to  an  adequate 
staff  of  dentists  and  specialists.  Thorough  physical  exami- 
nations including  heart  and  lungs,  should  be  made  of  each 
child  at  least  three  times  during  school  life  and  continuous 
records  should  be  maintained.  Unfortunately,  such  a  pro- 
gram is  still  an  ideal  not  yet  realized  in  many  cities,  where 
funds  and  personnel  are  not  adequate  to  allow  sufficient 
time  for  thorough  examination,  or  records  are  not  maintained 
of  defects  found  and  defects  corrected. 

In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  an  excellent  program  has 
been  developed  in  the  division  of  child  hygiene,  directed 
by  a  woman  physician.  The  children  of  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  are  examined  three  times  in  their  school 
career,  in  the  first,  fifth  and  seventh  grades,  and  55  per 
cent  of  the  school  children  examined  in  1924  were  found 
to  have  defects.  The  results  of  follow-up  are  so  good  that 


treatment  was  secured  in  77  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  was  advised.  There  are  nutrition  classes  and  open-air 
classes  for  undernourished  or  pre-tuberculous  children.  In 
several  cities,  parents  are  urged  to  be  present  at  the  time 
their  children  are  examined ;  the  health  officer  of  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Dr.  Charles  J.  Hastings,  reports  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  parents  take  advantage  of  this  excellent 
opportunity  of  obtaining  first-hand  information  of  the  con- 
dition of  their  children. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  school  health  organization  of 
the  public  schools  has  been  developed  within  the  board  of 
education.  The  work  of  the  physicians  and  nurses  is 
closely  correlated  with  other  school  activities  among  which 
are  open-air-rooms,  school  for  crippled  children,  classes  for 
the  blind,  school  for  the  deaf,  classes  for  educationally  ex- 
exceptional  children,  classes  for  speech  defects,  the  exami- 
nation of  children  seeking  working  permits,  and  nutrition 
classes.  Outside  the  school  system,  their  work  is  correlated 
with  all  those  agencies  having  to  do  with  child  welfare, 
such  as  the  department  of  public  health,  various  hospital 
dispensaries,  tuberculosis  clinics,  fresh-air  camps,  visiting 
nurses  association,  federated  charities,  juvenile  court  and 
the  Humane  Society.  School  health  supervision  of  children 
of  the  parochial  and  private  schools,  comprising  2O  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrollment  of  grade  school  children,  has  prop- 
erly been  developed  within  the  division  of  health.  Through 
a  close  working  relationship  with  the  public* school  activities 
for  special  cases,  children  who  are  crippled,  blind  or  deaf, 
or  exceptional  in  other  ways,  are  referred  to  public  school 
facilities  not  provided  within  the  parochial  school  system. 


114,657  visits  to  the  babies  of  Boston 

£.  Public  Health  Nursing.  The  importance  of  the  nurses' 
work  in  the  whole  public  health  campaign  is  real- 
ized more  fully  each  year,  especially  in  .its  relation  to  edu- 
cation in  matters  of  personal  hygiene.  Nursing  personnel 
equivalent  to  one  nurse  to  every  two  thousand  people  is 
considered  necessary  for  the  execution  of  a  complete  pro- 
gram, as  indicated  in  the  1923  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Municipal  Health  Department  Practice,  previously  men- 
tioned. The  following  fundamental  functions  of  a  nursing 
examination  were  outlined  at  that  time : 

(a)  The   home    visitation   of   cases    of   acute   communicable 
disease   for   the   instruction   of   attendants   in   the   technique   of 
isolation    and   concurrent    disinfection,    for    the    taking    of   cul- 
tures   and    preliminary   examination   of    contacts,    and    for    the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  value  of  vaccine 
and  serum   therapy. 

(b)  The  assistance  of  physicians  at  tuberculosis  clinics ;  and 
home  visitation   for   bringing  contacts  and   suspicious   cases   to 
the  clinics,  for  instruction  of  patients  in  home  care,  and  for  the 
following  up   of   arrested  cases. 

(c)  The  assistance  of  physicians  at  venereal  disease  clinics; 
and  home  visitation  in  special  cases  where  such  visitation  may 
be   advisable. 

(d)  The   assistance   of  physicians   at   infant  welfare   clinics 
and  pre-natal  clinics ;  and  home  visitation  for  the  instruction  of 
mothers    and    expectant    mothers   in   the   hygiene    of    maternity 
and   infancy. 
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(e)  The  assistance  of  school  physicians  in  the  examination 
of  school  children;  and  home  visitation  to  secure  needed  treat- 
ments and  to  instruct  mothers  and  children  in  the  hygiene  of 
childhood. 

For  economy  of  the  nurses'  time  and  for  the  benefit 
of  closer  personal  contact  with  families,  the  organization 
of  nurses  on  a  generalized  basis  has  proven  most  satisfactory 
in  some  of  the  large  cities,  as  Columbus  and  Dayton,  Ohio ; 
and  Los  Angeles,  California.  In  Columbus  a  coordinated 
plan  has  been  developed  by  the  health  commissioner  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation. A  division  of  nursing  is  organized  in  the  depart- 
ment of  health  with  the  associate  superintendent  of  the 
district  nursing  association  as  chief  of  the  division;  her 
salary  is  paid  jointly  by  the  nursing  association  and  the 
department  of  health  and  she  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  nursing  association  and  also  to  the 
health  commissioner.  The  department  of  health  has  as- 
sumed a  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  staff  nurses  of  the  nurs- 
ing association,  which  has  taken  on  its  payroll  the  nurses 
employed  directly  by  the  department  of  health,  thus  making 
a  joint  staff  of  the  two  organizations.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Association  is  not  on 
the  payroll  of  the  department  of  health  but  is  responsible 
only  to  her  board.  In  Dayton,  the  control  is  centralized; 
the  same  director  supervises  the  nurses  of  the  health  de- 
partment and  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  and  offices  are 
furnished  by  the  health  department. 

The  public  health  nursing  service  of  many  of  the  large 
cities  is  on  the  specialized  basis,  but,  as  in  Chicago,  with 
centralized  direction  in  the  department  of  health,  and  with 
close  cooperation  between  the  public  and  private  agencies. 
A  creditable  plan  of  securing  coordination  of  nursing  activi- 
ties of  the  official  and  voluntary  agencies  has  been  evolved 
in  Providence.  The  city  makes  an  annual  appropriation 
to  the  nursing  association  and  the  superintendent  of  health 
is  an  ex-officio  member  of  its  board  of  managers.  Every 
year  the  superintendent  of  health  and  the  director  of  the 
nursing  association  meet  and  plan  their  work  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  best  possible  cooperation  and  the  greatest  efficiency. 
The  two  departments  are  in  almost  daily  conference. 


Keeping  a  check  on  the  swimming  pools  of  the  city 

n  Laboratory.  A  well  organized  laboratory  should  be 
'  *  maintained  to  provide  free  diagnostic  service,  to  aid  in 
the  sanitary  control  of  milk  and  water  supplies,  and  to 
carry  on  research  problems  of  a  public  health  character. 
Health  officials  now  recognize  the  laboratory  as  one  of 
the  foundations  of  effective  health  work  and  as  an  inval- 
uable means  for  coordinating  their  activities.  In  only  one 
of  a  large  number  of  cities  recently  surveyed  had  laboratory 
work  once  undertaken  been  discontinued,  and  this  was  a  city 
in  which  the  dangers  of  political  interests  had  apparently 
been  demonstrated,  as  judged  by  the  striking  lack  of  con- 
structive health  work  and  the  frequent  changes  in  personnel. 
Laboratory  service  in  the  large  cities  is  generally  well  de- 
veloped and  specimens  are  annually  examined  at  a  rate 
which  corresponds  to  about  one  to  every  twelve  people. 


A  very  few  city  laboratories  manufacture  biological  prod- 
ucts for  diagnosis,  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease. 
The  New  York  laboratory  which  is  a  pioneer  in  this  kind 
of  work  manufactures  smallpox  vaccine  and  bacterial  vac- 
cines, diphtheria  toxin  for  Schick  tests,  and  toxin-antitoxin 
for  immunizations,  diphtheria  and  tetanus  antitoxin,  and 
anti-pneumococcic  and  anti-meningococcic  sera.  The  clin- 
ical division  of  this  bureau  advises  physicians  in  the  use 
of  these  products  and  when  requested  aids  with  such  prod- 
ucts in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  patients. 

The  splendidly  equipped  Bridgeport  laboratory  performs 
a  wide  range  of  examinations  for  the  physicians  of  the  city, 
for  the  city  clinics  and  for  city  hospitals.  These  include 
examinations  of  specimens  for  diphtheria  diagnosis,  release 
and  virulence ;  tuberculosis ;  gonorrhea ;  syphilis ;  typhoid 
fever ;  paratyphoid  ;  cerebrospinal  meningitis ;  pneumonia  ; 
malaria ;  Vincent's  angina ;  ringworm ;  and  dysentery. 
Blood  counts  are  made,  and  examinations  of  gastric  con- 
tents, while  urinalyses  are  carried  on  as  routine.  In  co- 
operation with  the  police  department,  analyses  are  made 
of  liquors,  while  for  the  public  works  department  analyses 
are  made  of  the  products  of  the  garbage  reduction  plant. 
A  constant  check  is  kept  on  all  public  and  private  water 
supplies  and  swimming  pools  of  the  city,  while  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  time  of  the  division  is  devoted 
to  the  bacteriological  and  chemical  examination  of  milk 
samples. 


Behavior  problems 

8  Mental  Hygiene.  There  should  be  in  every  city  a  com- 
«  prehensive  program  of  mental  hygiene  for  children  and 
adults,  including  psychiatric  hospital  facilities,  psychiatric 
clinic  facilities  and  psychiatric  social  service.  This  work, 
however,  is  at  present  considered  to  be  largely  a  function 
of  voluntary  agencies.  The  Commonwealth  Fund  through 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  has  rendered 
particularly  valuable  service  in  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los 
Angeles,  Minneapolis  and  Philadephia  in  bringing  about 
the  estabishment  of  child  guidance  clinics.  These  clinics 
deal  with  any  type  of  mental  disease  or  defect  involving 
definite  behavior  problems,  referred  by  schools,  physicians, 
family  welfare  workers  and  parents.  Provision  is  made 
for  complete  physical,  psychological  and  psychiatric  exami- 
nation as  needed,  with  clinic  treatment  and  necessary  fol- 
low-up work  in  the  homes. 

Q  Inspection.  An  inspection  service  should  be  main- 
tained  for  the  control  of  milk  supplies  from  the  source  to 
the  point  of  delivery,  for  the  systematic  inspection  of  food- 
handling  establishments,  and  for  general  nuisance  inspection 
and  the  supervision  of  housing  conditions  in  occupied  build- 
ings. The  extent  and  character  of  inspection  service  needed 
in  a  given  case  can  only  be  determined  by  a  knowledge  of 
local  conditions.  There  is  still  a  tendency,  particularly  in 
many  of  the  smaller  cities,  to  feature  sanitary  inspection 
out  of  all  proportion  to  other  health  activities  which  may 
have  a  more  direct  effect  on  the  prevention  of  sickness  and 
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deaths.     In  a  few  cities,   unfortunately,   almost  all  efforts 
are  directed  toward  environmental  sanitation. 

An  effective  inspection  service,  well  balanced  with  other 
activities,  is  maintained  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Restau- 
rants, hotels  and  food  stores  are  inspected  and  permits  are 
required  for  their  operation.  Special  regulations  exist  for 
sterilization  of  utensils  at  soda  fountains.  Particular  effort 


has  been  directed  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  milk  supply 
since  1907  when  local  officials  took  the  view  that  the 
"dairy  was  a  factory  where  the  most  delicate  of  foods, 
as  well  as  the  most  valuable  and  most  easily  contaminated, 
is  produced."  Uniform  plans  of  dairy  barn  construction 
were  provided  to  dairymen  by  the  health  department.  At 
the  present  time  dairy  barns  (Continued  on  page  180) 
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IN  order  to  arrive  at  a  better  conception  of 
what    constitutes    reasonable    public    health 
work  and   the   cost   of   such   a   service,    the 
Research    Division   of   the   American    Child 
Health  Association   has  prepared  a  plan  of 
organization  of  community  health  work  for 
a  city  of  50,000,  published  in  full  in  its  Health  Survey  of  the 
86  Cities,*  on  which  the  present  discussion  is  based. 

This  plan  is  in  no  sense  to  be  taken  as  an  ideal  or  a  rigid 
and  unmodifiable  proposal.  It  was  based  originally  upon 
the  recommendation  of  five  investigators  after  each  had  sur- 
veyed from  fifteen  to  nineteen  cities.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  base  its  assumptions  of  work  to  be  performed, 
the  time  and  personnel  required  and  the  cost  of  each  ser- 
vice, on  conservative,  average  practice  in  the  better  cities. 
The  plan  has  received  the  continuous  study  of  its  sponsors 
for  more  than  a  year;  it  has  been  under  repeated  revision 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  National 
Health  Council, the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  and 
embodies  the  suggestions  of  several  health  officers,  state  and 
local.  Substantial  contribution  to  the  plan  has  also  been 
made  by  Professor  Ira  V.  Hiscock  of  Yale  University. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  moderate,  well-rounded  public 
health  program,  for  a  city  of  50,000  population,  is  $79,490 
or  $1.59  per  capita,  if  the  entire  nursing  service  of  the  city 
on  a  generalized  basis  were  to  be  included.  Of  this  budget, 
72  cents  per  capita,  or  45  per  cent,  represents  the  cost  of 
the  community  nursing  service.  These  figures  may  seem, 
at  first  thought,  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  present 
practice  and  financial  resources  of  our  smaller  city.  How- 
ever, a  number  of  cities  spend  an  even  larger  sum,  if  the 
cost  of  all  of  the  health  activities  of  the  community  is  in- 
cluded. The  figures  cannot  be  fairly  compared  with  any 
existing  health  department  budget  for  there  is  no  one  of  the 
86  cities  in  which  the  health  department  attempts  to  carry 
on  all  the  branches  of  health  work  which  are  outlined  in 
the  plan.  In  61  of  the  86  cities  the  school  nursing  work  is 
carried  on  by  the  deparment  of  education.  In  75  cities, 
private  organizations  provide  nursing  services,  supplement- 
ing in  most  cases  the  meager  nursing  service  of  the  health 
department.  Hospitalization  of  communicable  diseases  and 
tuberculosis  appears  to  entail  no  expense  to  the  health  de- 
partment in  57  of  the  86  cities,  while  in  the  remaining  cities 
it  varies  from  I  cent  to  85  cents  per  capita.  In  other  words, 
in  not  a  few  cities  the  total  amount  spent  on  health  by  the 
department  of  health,  the  department  of  education,  the 
state  department  of  health,  the  local  nursing  associations,  the 
societies  interested  in  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  the 

"The  Health  Surrey  of  86  Cities  (Section  IV.  rP.  540-590,  by  the  Research  Division 
of  the  A.  C.  H.  A.).  American  Child  Health  Association.  Price  postpaid  of 
Tut  Survey,  $8. 


special  clinics  or  dispensaries,  the  office  of  registrar  of  vital 
statistics  and  the  parochial  schools,  would  be  equal  to  or 
exceed  the  total  required  by  the  rounded  plan  put  for- 
ward, namely  $1.59. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  budget  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  for  the  health  for  a  city  of  50,000: 

THE  CITIZEXS'  BILL:  A  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET 
FOR  A  CITY  OF  50,000 


Service 

Administration,  education 
and  records  (including 
vital  statistics)  

Inspection  (including  sani- 
tary inspection,  food  and 
milk)  

Laboratory    

Communicable  disease 
control  (including  tu- 
berculosis and  venereal 
diseases)  

Child  hygiene  (including 
pre-natal  infant,  pre- 
school and  school).... 


Salaries  Maintenance  Total 


Cent! 
Per 

capita 


$8,200         $2,500       $10,700         21.4 


5,600 
2,800 


2,750 


10,700 


500 
1,000 


3,000 


(,100 
3,800 


5,750 


1,600          12,300 


Total  (without  nursing  or 

hospitalization)  $30,050 

Hospitalization  of  com- 
municable disease  ....  

Total    (without  nursing)  .  $30,050 

Generalized  nursing    36,900 


$8,600 
5,000 

$13,600 
1,500 


$3S,650 
5,000 

$43,650 
38,400 


12.3 

7.4 


11.5 


24.4 


77.J 


87.J 
76.1 


Grand    total     $66,950        $15,100        $82,050        164.1 

Less  income  from  nursing 

service    2,560  5.1 


Net  total   $79,490        159.0 

In  considering  this  budget  for  commumnity  health  work 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  health  department  is  con- 
sidered the  general  executive  organization.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  private  agencies  have  no  place  or  that  they 
should  be  exterminated  or  curtailed  by  such  a  plan.  Pro- 
gressive private  agencies  are  essential  to  effective  health  work, 
but  the  release  of  much  of  their  energies  from  the  work  they 
are  now  doing  would  permit  them  to  continue  to  make  im- 
portant contributions  along  lines  of  activity  which  are  exclu- 
sively those  of  the  private  agency. 

1       Administration,  including    Vital  Statistics  and  Health 
Education — twenty-one  cents  per  capita:  the  price  of 
a  package  of  cigarettes. 

The  administration  of  the  department,  under  which  term 
is  included  the  specific  health  education  work  and  the  regis- 
tration and  analysis  of  vital  statistics,  is  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  brain  center  of  the  department.  The  objectives,  the 
quality  of  work  and  the  results  that  are  accomplished  are 
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decided  here,   depending  on  the  leadership  and  the  ability 
of  the  health  officer. 

For  this  service  the  following  staff  could  be  assembled : 

(1)  A    capable    health    officer,    with    special    education    and 
experience    in    public   health,    and   with   those   personal    and 
professional  qualities  that  will  make   him   acceptable  to  the 
medical   as   well   as   to   the   lay   group.      In   addition   to   his 
duties  as  director  of  the  department,  the  health  officer  would 
act  as  registrar  of  vital  statistics.     A  salary  of  $5,000  might 
be  considered  a  fair  remuneration. 

(2)  A   secretary-stenographer    whose    duties    would    be    the 
conduct  of  daily  routine  of  the  office,  with  special  responsi- 
bility  for  the   registration  and   tabulation  of  the  vital   sta- 
tistics. 

(3)  A    clerk-typist    for    the    office    routine,    including    the 
copying  of  birth  and  death  certificates. 

The  salaries  and  maintenance  of  this  division  would 
amount  to  $10,700. 

'J      Inspection  Service — twelve   cents   per  capita:   the  cost 

of   a   special   delivery   letter. 

The  inspection  service  of  the  smaller  city  which  has  no 
malarial  problem  can,  as  a  rule,  be  adequately  maintained 
by  three  inspectors,  one  for  milk,  one  for  other  foods  and 
one  for  sanitary  inspections.  It  must  be  assumed  that  these 
inspectors  are  imbued  with  a  modern  health  attitude  and 
with  real  enthusiasm  for  their  jobs.  Such  inspectors  become 
effective  health  educators  instead  of  merely  unimaginative 
enforcers  of  a  sanitary  code.  The  close  working  relation- 
ship between  the  laboratory  and  the  milk  and  food  inspectors, 
and  between  the  nursing  service  and  the  sanitary  inspector 


Health  Dept.  alone  or  with  Other  Agencies 

Other  Official  Agencies  alone  or 
with  Private  Agencies 

Private  Agencies  alone 
|          [  No  Agencies 


1.  Vital  Statistics 

2.  Communicable  Disease 

3.  Venereal  Disease 
4.Tuberculosis 

5.  Pre-natal 


6.  Infant 

7.  Pre-school 

8.  School 

9.  Sanitation 
10.  Laboratory 


Types  of  agencies  conducting  health  work  in  the  eighty-six  cities 


will   do  much   to   increase   the  efficiency   of   all  concerned. 
The  salaries  of  the  three  inspectors  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  automobile  transportation  would  be  about  $6,000 
a  year. 

'I  The  Laboratory  Service — eight  cents  per  capita:  the 
cost  of  a  morning  paper  and  a  carfare. 

If  the  health  work  of  the  modern  city  is  to  function 
efficiently,  if  the  control  of  the  water  and  milk  supply  and 
communicable  disease  is  to  be  based  upon  facts  rather  than 
personal  opinion,  and  if  the  clinical  service  is  to  put  into 
practice  for  its  patients  all  of  our  present-day  knowledge 
of  disease  prevention,  there  must  be  available  a  public 
health  laboratory  doing  work  of  such  high  character  and 
broad  scope  that  all  workers  in  this  field  will  instinctively 
seek  its  technical  knowledge  and  advice.  This  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time  by  the  larger  cities  and  not  a 
few  valuable  contributions  to  public  health  are  the  results 
of  the  painstaking  and  patient  effort  of  the  laboratory 
worker. 

The  laboratory  should  be  satisfactorily  administered  by 
a  bacteriologist  of  good  training,  assisted  by  a  part-time 
helper  to  clean  glass-ware  and  prepare  media.  Some  six 
thousand  examinations,  including  all  types,  would  probably 
be  made  yearly  and  the  cost  of  the  service  including  main- 
tenance would  not  exceed  $4,000. 

A  Communicable  Disease  Control — 11.5  cents  per  capita 
(exclusive  of  hospitalization  and  nursing)  :  the  price 
of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

.Under  this  heading  are  included  epidemic  diseases  as 
well  as  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases.  The  control 
of  epidemic  diseases  will  fall  upon  the  health  officer,  who, 
however,  would  be  assisted  in  the  consultant  diagnostic  work 
of  the  department  by  a  physician  who  has  had  special  train- 
ing in  recognition  of  the  communicable  diseases.  As  this 
service  is  called  upon  infrequently,  it  is  considered  that  the 
full-time  school  physician  can  fulfil  its  demands  without 
detriment  to"  his  regular  work. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  twelve  hundred  cases  of  com- 
municable disease,  exclusive  of  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
diseases,  would  be  reported  annually  to  the  health  depart- 
ment of  a  city  of  this  size,  and  that  these  cases  will  be 
visited,  on  an  average,  three  times.  This  would  require 
the  full  time  of  two  nurses  who  would  have  a  small  amount 
of  time  left  over  to  be  spent  in  the  immunizing  clinic,  for 
which  provision  should  be  made.  Provision  should  also  be 
made  for  the  cost  of  hospitalization  of  individuals  who  can- 
not afford  such  care.  An  additional  $5,000,  or  ten  cents 
per  capita,  has  been  allowed  for  this  expense. 

The  tuberculosis  service  might  take  the  form  of  two  two- 
hour  clinics,  conducted  by  a  part-time  physician  assisted  by 
a  nurse,  home  visits  by  the  nurses,  hospitalization  facilities, 
legislative  measures  and  special  activities  conducted  largely 
by  private  organizations,  such  as  nutrition  classes,  mid-session 
lunches,  open-air  schoolrooms,  playground  facilities  and  day 
camps  or  preventoria.  On  the  basis  of  the  average  tuber- 
culosis problem,  two  nurses  would  be  required. 

The  control  of  venereal  disease  should  embrace  medical, 
educational  and  recreational  measures,  law  enforcement  and 
protective  social  expedients.  Two  clinics  should  be  held 
weekly,  in  charge  of  a  part-time  physician  with  one  nurse 
and  one  male  attendant.  Nursing  visits  to  patients  require 
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a  part  of  the  time  of  a  nurse.     The  physician  should,  of 
course,   be   remunerated. 

C      Child  Hygiene — 24.6  cents  per  capita:  the  price  of  a 
movie. 

Under  child  hygiene  are  included  maternity  care  and  the 
hygiene  of  infant,  pre-school  and  the  school  child. 

Pre-natal  Hygiene.  The  deliberate  limitation  of  this 
health  program  does  not  permit  of  anything  like  a  com- 
plete service.  Indeed  it  is  assumed  that  pre-natal  service 
should  limit  its  activities  to  approximately  25  per  cent 
of  the  pregnancies.  A  weekly  'two-hour  clinic  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  for  clinical  services,  of  which 
about  one-half  of  the  number  registered  would  avail  them- 
selves. An  obstetrician,  assisted  by  a  nurse,  should  conduct 
this  clinic.  The  nursing  service  to  the  patients  in  their 
homes  would  require  the  full  time  of  a  nurse  who  should 
see  that  their  special  medical,  dental  and  nutritional  needs 
are  met.  Likewise  the  nursing  care  at  the  delivery  (which 
if  available  would  be  utilized  by  about  one-fourth  of  the 
mothers)  would  require  the  time  of  a  second  nurse,  while 
the  post-natal  care  of  these  cases  would  require  the  ser- 
vices of  a  third. 

Infant  Hygiene.  A  sound  program  of  infant  care  em- 
braces a  system  of  infant  welfare  clinics  with  the  regular 
medical  examinations  and  supervision,  a  nursing  service  in 
the  homes,  educational  work  among  girls  in  the  higher 
school  grades,  and  group  conferences  with  mothers  and 
expectant  mothers,  for  discussion  of  problems  of  nutrition, 
dental  hygiene  and  infant  care.  The  clinic  service  which 
is  provided  restricts  its  activities  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
children  under  two  years  of  age,  a  number  which  would 
amount  to  about  675  infants  in  a  city  of  fifty  thousand. 
It  would  require  four  clinic  sessions  a  week,  provided  the 
visits  were  made  every  four  to  six  weeks.  This  would 
require  about  eight  hours  of  medical  service  a  week  and 
about  one-fourth  of  the  time  of  a  nurse.  The  nursing  visits 
to  the  homes  of  these  children  would  require  three  nurses, 
on  the  understanding  that  every  new-born  child  receives  one 
visit,  one-half  of  the  infants  under  one  year  of  age  receive 
seven  visits  a  year,  and  one-half  of  the  children  between  one 
and  two  years  of  age  receive  four  visits  a  year.  This  is  less 
than  the  number  reported  in  numerous  cities  of  this  size. 

Pre-school  Child  Hygiene.  In  the  four-year  interim  be- 
tween the  end  of  babyhood  and  his  entrance  into  school,  the 
pre-school  child  is  likely  to  find  himself  no  longer  in  the 
limelight.  During  this  period  he  is  growing  normally  in 
wisdom  and  stature  or  he  is  acquiring  a  multitude  of  de- 
fects which  unless  detected  and  corrected  will  handicap 
his  school  career  and  future  development.  Clinics  should 
give  special  attention  to  these  children,  remedying  defici- 
encies and  guiding  the  mother  through  the  problems  of 
nutrition  and  behavior  habits.  Home  supervision  by  nurs- 
ing and  special  workers  should  be  provided  for  those  who 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  advice  of  the  private  physician. 
If  only  one  child  in  ten  comes  to  the  clinic  five  times  during 
the  year  (diphtheria  immunization  followed  by  Schick  test- 
ing requires  five  visits),  still  two  two-hour  clinics  a  week 
would  be  required,  with  a  doctor  and  a  well-trained  nurse 
in  attendance.  If  only  25  per  cent  of  the  pre-school  children 
were  seen  three  times  a  year  in  their  homes,  the  number 
of  nursing  visits  would  require  the  time  of  two  nurses. 


School  Hygiene.  The  five-fold  purposes  of  a  school  health 
supervision  program  are: 

(1)  to    protect   the    community    from    the    spread    of    com- 
municable   diseases. 

(2)  to   insure   sanitary   conditions   in   the   school  plants. 

(3)  to  discover  early  and  correct  physical  and  mental  de- 
fects. 

(4)  to  provide  systematic  physical  education. 

(5)  to  educate  the  child  in  the  principles  of  healthy  living. 

Broadly  speaking,  for  economy  of  service  and  simplicity  of 
organization,  supervision  should  be  exercised  through  one 
administrative  department.  Whether  this  be  the  health 
department  or  the  department  of  education  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  assurance  that  the  work  is  done  effectively. 
The  minimum  requirements  in  personnel  to  carry  out  this 
program  even  moderately  well  for  eight  thousand  school 
children  would  be  a  full-time  school  physician  and  four 
nurses,  aided,  of  course,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers 
and  the  school  principals  and  special  workers. 

/£  Nursing  Service — generalized  service  71.7  cents  per 
capita;  specialized  service  90.9  cents  per  capita:  the 
price  of  a  box  of  candy. 

Community  nursing  has  come  to  be  recognized  not  as 
an  expense  but  as  an  investment  which  pays  large  dividends 
in  the  saving  of  human  lives  and  the  prevention  of  suffer- 
ing. No  community  can  afford  not  to  spend  the  money 
for  this  home  missionary  of  health. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  other  development  of  the  public 
health  nursing  service  should  be  gradual,  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  our  eyes  should  be  open  to  the  considerable 
number  of  nurses  that  are  necessary  in  a  city  of  this  size 
if  even  the  restricted  program  outlined  above  is  to  be 
carried  out.  The  method  which  has  been  followed  in  the 
plan  for  estimating  the  nurses  needed  was  based  on  the 
assumption  of  an  average  of  2,000  nursing  hours  per  nurse 
a  year,  or  expressed  another  way,  2,000  nursing  visits  per 
nurse  a  year.  Having  determined  approximately,  first,  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  reached,  and  second,  the  average 
number  of  times  each  patient  is  to  be  visited,  the  number 
of  nurses  necessary  for  a  given  service  is  easily  calculated. 
The  virtue  of  such  a  method  of  computation  is  that  by 
modifying  the  number  of  individuals  to  be  served,  or  the 
number  of  services  to  each  individual,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice observed  in  any  city,  the  number  of  nursing  hours  re- 
quired may  be  determined,  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
existing  number  of  nurses  can  meet  the  needs  is  clearly 
indicated. 

The  use  of  such  methods  reveals  that  the  number  of 
nurses  required  to  meet  the  restricted  public  health  pro- 
gram, if  the  nurses  are  to  specialize  in  the  various  fields  of 
nursing,  is  as  shown  in  the  table  below.  However,  if  the 
generalized  plan  of  nursing  were  adopted  in  which  each 
nurse  confines  her  work  to  a  definite  district  and  meets 
the  whole  nursing  needs  in  each  family,  it  is  believed  that 
the  saving  of  time  usually  consumed  by  specialized  nurses 
in  travelling  between  visits  would  result  in  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  number  of  nurses  required.  This  number 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  one  field  nurse  for  every 
twenty-five  hundred  of  the  population.  The  number  of 
nurses  required  under  the  (Continued  on  page  181) 
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is  this  public  health  business  and  where 
does  the  citizen  fit  in  ?  , 

Public  health  means  less  sickness  of  the 
kinds  which  can  be  avoided  if  one  knows 
how,  fewer  babies  dying,  less  money  spent 
for  doctor's  bills,  less  unemployment  because 
of  less  disability,  more  efficient  work,  a  more  comfortable 
life,  a  more  livable  life,  a  richer  life,  and  the  possibility  of 
a  longer  life.  Its  aim  is  to  lessen  the  waste  in  health.  This 
is  practicable.  It  is  being  achieved.  It  will  be  increasingly 
effective  as  each  individual  person  becomes  conscious  of  the 
possibilities  of  health  preservation. 

The  administration  of  public  health  calls  for  the  services 
of  professionally  and  technically'  trained  people.  There  is 
the  physician,  the  dentist,  the  dental  hygienist,  the  nurse, 
the  sanitarian  broadly  trained  in  health  administration,  the 
bacteriologist,  the  chemist,  the  sanitary  engineer,  the 
statistician,  the  publicity  specialist,  the  health-trained  school 
teacher,  the  nutrition  specialist,  the  veterinarian,  the  dairy 
and  milk  expert,  as  well  as  the  administrative  staff. 
What  is  left  for  the  citizen  to  do? 

IN  the  first  place,  inasmuch  as  the  average  citizen  is  the 
recipient  of  all  this  attention,  he  can  barken  to  the 
way  of  life  these  specialists  map  out  for  him  and  act  on  it. 
Should  he  do  just  that  he  would  become  so  healthy  that  the 
bodyguard  of  scientists  could  probably  be  considerably  reduced 
in  number  without  detriment  to  the  progress  of  the  race.  At 
least  they  would  be  free  to  devote  more  time  to  studying 
new  ways  of  becoming  even  more  healthy.  This  is  not  mere 
joking.  One  cannot  expect  every  citizen  to  respond  imme- 
diately to  the  advice  that  he  have  his  children  immunized 
against  diphtheria,  for  example.  They  are  his  children  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  want  to  make  sure  that 
any  unusual  step  he  may  take  is  safe  and  is  worth  while. 
Granted.  He  can  be  alert,  however,  for  new  ideas  of  health  ; 
he  can  take  a  reasonable  and  interested  attitude  toward  those 
scientifically  trained  people  who  are  making  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Secondly,  the  citizen  can  aid  the  public  health  by  disci- 
•  plining  himself  to  do  those  things  which  he  knows  to  be 
best  for  his  personal  health,  and  that  of  his  neighbors,  and 
by  ceasing  or  at  least  curbing  those  actions  which  judgment 
informs  him  are  inimical  to  health.  Chauncey  Depew  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "Longevity  is  largely  a  matter  of 
curbing  appetites  until  temperance  and  moderation  be- 
come habits."  This  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  personal 
health. 

Finally,  with  a  receptive  public  and  a  self-disciplined 
individual,  there  is  needed  from  the  great  mass  of  citizens 
encouragement  and  support  of  public  health  enterprises. 

This  active  support  can  be  most  effective  when  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  creation  of  actual  working  public  health 
committees  which  will  stand  intelligently  behind  the 
progressive  health  officer.  There  should  be  a  health  com- 
mittee in  the  social  clubs,  business  organizations,  chambers 
of  commerce,  churches,  women's  clubs,  fraternal  bodies, 


parent-teachers  associations  and  the  like.  These  committees 
do  not  need  to  become  so  active  as  to  interfere  with  each 
other.  They  can  function  best  by  constituting  themselves 
the  health  intelligence  service  of  their  respective  organiza- 
tions, first  receiving  stations,  and  then  transmitters  of  health 
news  and  information  to  their  parent  groups.  Represent- 
atives of  these  committees  should  be  ready  to  serve  as  an 
advisory  committee  to  the  health  officer. 

THE  first  step  in  health  progress  is  for  a  community  to 
"know  itself."  It  can  best  "know  itself"  by  taking  an 
annual  inventory  of  its  health  assets  and  liabilities.  The 
facts  must  be  revealed  if  a  city  is  to  build  intelligently.  The 
conduct  of  this  inventory  is  a  most  appropriate  task  for  the 
advisory  committee  on  health,  looking  to  the  health  officer 
for  technical  advice  as  to  methods  and  for  interpretation  of 
findings.  A  practical  form  of  Community  Health  Inventory 
suitable  for  cities  with  populations  between  10,000  and 
IOO,OOO  is  presented  on  the  following  pages. 

The  diagram  shows  a  large  letter  H,  which  stands  for 
Health.  When  the  necessary  information  is  gathered  the 
twenty-five  separate  blocks  can  be  filled  in,  the  result  in- 
dicating in  a  simple  graphic  manner  the  extent  of  health 
activity  or  health  security  in  the  community.  By  multiplying 
the  number  of  items  receiving  credit  by  four,  the  result  may 
be  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  possible  credit. 

Counsel  should  be  taken  of  the  health  officer  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  before  such  a  Community  Health 
Inventory  is  launched,  as  they  will  be  the  source  of  much 
valuable,  practicable  advice  in  the  undertaking.  The  in- 
ventory committee  should  be  organized  with  a  chairman 
and  the  gathering  of  the  separate  pieces  of  information 
should  be  assigned  to  different  members  of  the  committee. 
The  answers  turned  in  by  the  committee  members  should 
be  discussed  by  the  committee  prior  to  entry  on  the  chart. 

The  twenty-five  items  selected  are  not  meant  to  be  ex- 
haustive. In  fact  they  are  simple  questions  capable  of  an- 
swer. They  are  meant  to  serve  merely  as  indices  of  health 
work.  The  city  that  can  fill  in  most  of  these  items  is  at 
least  on  the  road  to  success  in  its  public  health  program. 

The  smaller  cities,  it  is  trje,  will  find  it  more  difficult 
to  register  favorably  than  the  larger  city,  but  the  working 
out  of  the  plan  will  bring  up  most  interesting  subjects  for 
discussion,  and  after  all  the  greatest  possibilities  for  ad- 
vancement in  public  health  have  their  beginnings  in  live 
and  widespread  interest  in  the  subject. 

This  inventory  of  health  is  simply  a  beginning,  a  pre- 
liminary test.  It  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  substitute 
for  the  more  detailed  and  technical  appraisal  of  health  activi- 
ties to  be  made  by  the  health  officer  or  by  an  outside  public 
health  organization  called  in  for  the  purpose.  For  a  more 
technical  evaluation  there  has  been  prepared  an  Appraisal 
Form  published  by  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. This  association  as  well  as  the  American  Child  Health 
Association  stands  ready  to  assist  communities  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  technical  Appraisal  Form.  (Either  may  be 
addressed  at  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.) 
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1.  Have  you  a  full  time  health  of- 
ficer ? 

[f  a  community  has  but  a  small  amount  of 
noney  available  for  public  health,  the  best 
nitia'l  investment  is  to  secure,  at  an  adequate 
lalary,  the  service  of  a  full-time  health  officer, 
i  person  trained  and  experienced  in  the  field 
>f  public  health.  Interest,  attention,  and  wise 
eadership  will  accomplish  results  even  with 
imited  assistance.  Assistance  without  seasoned 
eadership  frequently  results  in  waste  motion 
ind  produces  a  false  sense  of  security.  It  is 
setter  for  the  smaller  community  to  combine 
with  other  communities  in  supporting  a  trained 
lealth  officer  or  to  become  part  of  a  county 
lealth  unit  than  to  attempt  half-way  measures 
ndependently. 

2.  Have  you  consulted  your  health 
officer  before   making  this  in- 
ventoiy  ? 

rhe  first  essential  in  a  community  health 
jrogram  is  that  the  different  organizations 
should  pull  together.  Betterment  enterprises 
ihould  not  be  undertaken  without  first  obtaining 
:he  counsel  of  the  official  head  of  health  work 
in  the  city.  If  leadership  and  vision  is  expected 
From  the  health  officer  he  must  be  kept  informed 
jf  the  wishes  of  his  constituents. 

J.  Have  you  a  staff  of  public  health 
nurses  either  within  or  without 
the  health  department  ? 

Ihe  public  health  nurse  is  the  great  messenger 
if  health.  She  reaches  the  home  and  knows 
low  to  translate  the  seemingly  complicated 
rules  of  safe  living  into  a  simple  language  that 
:he  mother  and  the  father  and  the  children  can 
anderstand. 

1.  Have  you  a  safe  public  water 
supply  ? 

[t  is  a  crime  to  have  anything  else.  Typhoid 
[ever  is  only  one-fourth  as  prevalent  as  it  was 
:wenty  years  ago  and  this  is  due  largely  to  the 
setter  safe-guarding  of  public  water  supplies. 
Sfour  health  officer,  city  engineer  and  state 
lealth  department  can  answer  this  question. 

5.  Is  there  a  public  sewerage  system 
which  serves  the  major  portion 
of  the  city  ? 

rhis  is  most  important  as  it  does  away  with 
:he  necessity  of  cesspools  and  outhouses.  The 
)pen  privy  is  always  a  danger  spot  when  it  is 
accessible  to  flies.  Of  course,  to  derive  full 
Denefit  from  the  sewerage  system,  all  houses 
ihould  be  connected  to  it.  Credit  should  be  al- 
lowed if  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  dwellings 
ind  business  blocks  have  sewer  connections. 
Dne  thing  more:  provision  should  be  made  in 
:he  disposal  of  the  sewage  that  it  does  not 
pollute  the  water  supply  of  some  other  city. 
It  should  be  treated  in  such  manner  as  not  to 
:ause  a  nuisance  or  constitute  a  danger  to 
)thers.  The  Golden  Rule  holds  good  even  for 
lublic  sewerage  systems. 

5.  Is  there  a  public  health  labora- 
tory? 

rhe  laboratory  determines  whether  throat  cul- 
:ures  contain  diphtheria  ge-ms,  whether  the 
iputum  from  a  suspiciously  s  ck  person  has  the 
:ubercle  bacteria,  and  whether  the  milkmen  are 
mpplying  clean  milk.  The  laboratory  is  the 
right  hand  of  the  p'.iysician  when  a  diagnosis 
>f  certain  communicable  diseases  is  to  be  made. 
\  city  without  a  laboratory  is  almost  as 
>andicapped  as  a  scout  without  eyes. 


7.  Is  there  an    established  service 
for  the  inspection  of  dairy  farms 
supplying  milk  to  the  city  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  steps  to  insure  clean  milk. 
Many  dairymen  who  are  producing  dirty  milk 
will  produce  clean  milk  when  they  appreciate 
the  necessity  for  it  and  understand  what  things 
are  important  in  clean  milk  production. 

8.  Is  pasteurized  milk  so  universally 
used  that   no   raw   milk  is  sold 
in  the  city  other  than  a  small 
amount  of  certified  milk  ? 

The  only  safe  milk  is  pasteurized  milk.  The 
dairyman  can  produce  clean  milk  but  the  only 
sure  protection  against  the  transmission  of 
certain  communicable  diseases  from  the  sick 
milker  or  bottler  to  the  consumer  is  pasteuriza- 
tion. This  means  real  pasteurization — 140  to 
145  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  twenty  minutes. 
The  pasteurization  plants  should  have  record- 
ing thermometers  and  they  should  be  inspected 
at  intervals.  Samples  of  milk  should  be  taken 
to  the  laboratory  for  analysis.  All  these  checks 
are  necessary  to  insure  continuously  safe  milk. 

9.  Are  there  one  or  more  sanitary 
inspectors  in  the  health  depart- 
ment? 

If  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  innumerable 
calls  for  inspection  relating  to  fly  and  mosquito 
breeding,  rodents,  buildings,  quarantine  enforce- 
ment and  other  miscellaneous  matters  this 
service  must  be  provided. 

10.  Is  there  a  communicable  disease 
code? 

There  must  be  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
by  the  board  of  health  governing  the  actions  of 
householders  and  others  when  cases  of  com- 
municable disease  arise.  These  should  be 
reasonable,  comprehensive  and  specific  and 
there  should  be  means  for  transmitting  this 
information  to  the  householder. 

11.  Is  communicable  disease  reason- 
ably well  reported  ? 

This  may  be  judged  from  the  records  of  re- 
ported cases  and  deaths.  Obtain  from  the 
health  department  the  number  of  reported  cases 
and  deaths  of  each  of  the  following  diseases  for 
the  last  five  years.  If  three  out  of  four  equal  the 
standard  given,  credit  should  be  taken. 

Diphtheria —  15  cases  for  each  death 

Scarlet  Fever —  50      "        "       " 

Tuberculosis: —  5       "        "        "          " 

Typhoid  Fever—  7       "        "       " 

These  standards  do  not  necessarily  imply  com- 
plete reporting  but  they  will  serve  as  a  useful 
guide. 

12.  Is  there  a  venereal  disease  clinic? 

In  order  to  protect  the  family  there  should  be 
a  clinic  where  people  may  go  for  examination 
and  where  treatment  may  be  obtained  for  a 
nominal  fee.  The  clinic  serves  as  an  educa- 
tional force  in  teaching  infected  persons  how 
to  safeguard  other  members  of  the  family. 

13.  Is  the  population  well  protected 
against  smallpox  by  vaccination? 

As  a  test  of  this  arrange  with  the  superintendent 
of  schools  to  secure  from  say  all  fifth  grade 
children  written  answers  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  have  ever  been  vaccinated. 
This  will  give  you  a  dependable  cross  section 
of  a  portion  of  the  population.  Credit  should 
be  allowed  if  90  per  cent  or  more  of  these 
children  have  been  vaccinated. 
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14.  Are  there  hospital  provisions 
within  your  county  for  the  seg- 
regation and  care  of  cases  of 
communicable  disease? 

There  is  less  likelihood  of  spreading  certain 
cammunicable  diseases  to  others  when  cases  are 
promptly  hospitalized.  This  plan  also  permits 
the  other  members  of  the  household  to  have  their 
freedom  sooner  than  otherwise  would  be  possible. 

lr>.  Is  there  a  tuberculosis  clinic? 

The  curbing  of  tuberculosis  demands  that  there 
be  provision  for  early  detection  of  cases.  The 
clinic  serves  this  purpose  and  also  teaches  the 
patient  and  others  of  the  family  how  to  live 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

16.  Are  births  well  reported? 

If  the  health  department  is  to  engage  in  useful 
infant  welfare  work  it  must  have  available 
accurate  records  of  births.  Complete  registra- 
tion is  one  of  the  prime  essentials  in  a  child 
health  program.  This  may  be  tested  in  several 
ways.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  test  to  check 
every  birth.  A  fair  index  can  be  obtained  by 
making  inquiry  of  all  households  in  the  city 
where  the  family  name  begins  with  E  or  M 
or  S.  This  will  safeguard  the  inquiry  from 
being  confined  to  a  special  section  of  the  city. 
Send  out  about  300  return  post  cards  stating 
clearly  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  and  ask 
people  to  indicate  on  the  return  card  whether 
a  birth  has  occurred  in  the  family  during  the 
preceding  12  months,  and  if  so  to  write  the 
name  of  the  baby  and  parents,  the  address  of 
birthplace,  whether  hospital  or  home,  the  city 
and  date.  With  this  information  visit  the  office 
of  the  registrar  of  births  to  find  out  howmany  of 
these  records  are  on  file.  Credit  isgiven  if  goper 
cent  or  more  of  the  births  have  been  reported. 

17.  Is  there  a  pre-natal  clinic? 

Many  babies  are  either  sickly  or  die  because 
of  lack  of  intelligent  care  or  because  of  pre- 
natal influences.  The  care  of  the  baby  should 
begin  long  before  its  birth.  The  city  which  is 
concerned  in  advancing  the  health  of  all  its 
people  will  provide  a  pre-natal  clinic  where 
a  pregnant  mother  may  go  for  examination  and 
for  early  advice  in  self-care  and  care  of  the 
baby.  This  is  an  educational  force  of  vital  im- 
nortance  and  is  a  direct  means  of  attack  against 
aeath  and  illness  among  mothers  and  babies. 

18.  Is  there  an  infant  welfare  clinic? 

The  care  of  the  baby  may  be  taught  tp  mothers 
through  the  medium  of  an  infant  welfare  clinic. 
Here  babies  are  examined  and  weighed  and 
instruction  is  given  the  mother  in  such  matters 
as  diet,  clothing  and  bathing.  The  precepts 
unfolded  here  are  passed  on  to  other  mothers 
and  mischievous  superstitions  and  harmful  prac- 
tices in  baby  care  are  combatted,  to  the  eventual 
profit  of  the  general  health  of  the  city. 

19.  Is  there  a  pre-school  clinic? 

The  toddler  or  pre-school  child  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  city  will  find  its  efforts  well 
repaid  by  teaching  mothers  facts  about  the  care 
and  training  of  young  children  at  the  age 
when  habits  once  acquired  are  destined  to 
persist  for  long  years.  The  pre-school  clinic 
is  a  good  place  to  conduct  the  Schick  test  to 
determine  immunity  to  diphtheria,  and  to  give 
toxin-antitoxin  to  those  children  who  do  not 
possess  a  natural  immunity.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  diphtheria  claims  its  greatest 
number  of  victims  at  this  age. 

20.  Do  all  kindergarten  or  first  grade 
children  receive  a  physical  ex- 
amination at  school? 

The  examination  is  essential  that  the  child 
may  proceed  with  his  school  work  unhampered 


by  correctable  physical  defects.  The  informa- 
tion acquired  serves  to  acquaint  parents  with 
the  conditions  found  and  directs  them  to  their 
family  physician  for  necessary  remedial  atten- 
tion. It  also  indicates  to  the  school  authorities 
•how  they  may  best  proceed  with  the  education 
of  the  child.  If  special  senses  are  materially 
impaired,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  better 
advantage  in  special  classes.  The  physical 
examination  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  the 
maintenance  of  health. 

21.  Are  there  special  classes  for  the 
child    whose   health    is    handi- 
capped? 

The  near-blind  and  the  near-deaf,  the  crippled, 
and  those  with  weakly  constitutions  require 
special  consideration  if  they  are  to  acquire  an 
education.  They  are  often  unable  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  the  normal  child  and  yet 
they,  too,  are  entitled  to  an  education.  Credit 
should  be  allowed  only  if  there  is  one  [or  more] 
such  class  in  the  school  system. 

22.  Is  there  an  organized  course  of 
study  for  the  education  of  the 
school  child  in  health? 

Advancement  in  the  health  of  the  nation  is 
dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  coming 
generation  appreciates  the  value  and  meaning 
of  health.  Health  is  more  important  than  an 
understanding  of  geography.  The  teachers 
should  be  trained  to  teach  health  and  the 
schools  should  adopt  a  definite  plan  for  the 
imparting  of  health  knowledge  to  pupils  and 
for  the  encouragement  in  them  of  health  at- 
titudes and  practices.  Ask  the  superintendent 
of  schools  for  a  printed  or  typewritten  copy  of 
the  health  education  course. 

23.  Are    the    daily   newspapers    a 
medium  for  carrying  the  message 
of  health  into  the  home? 

The  daily  newspaper  may  be  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  teachers  of  health.  Check  over  the 
issues  for  the  last  two  months.  If  local  health 
articles  are  found  at  least  once  a  week,  credit 
is  allowed.  Credit  should  not  be  taken  for  the 
syndicated  health  columns,  which,  while  valu- 
able, do  not  indicate  local  initiative  in  health 
publicity. 

24.  Are  graphic  charts  of  the  various 
indices  of  the  community 's  health 
to  be  found  in  the  health  dept.? 

The  presence  of  graphic  charts  is  an  indica- 
tion of  use  of  the  records.  Credit  should  be 
taken  if  there  are  charts  showing  the  death 
rates  and  the  infant  mortality  rates  of  the  city 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

25.  Is  there  an  advisory  committee 
on  health? 

The  health  of  a  city  depends  largely  upon  the 
degree  of  active  interest  manifested  in  the  sub- 
ject by  the  public.  There  should  be  an  advisory 
committee  of  health  made  up  of  influential 
citizens  interested  in  health.  A  community 
owes  this  organized  interest  to  its  health 
officials.  By  reason  of  its  closer  intimacy  with 
health  problems  this  body  should  stand  ready 
to  back  the  capable  health  officer  in  his  en- 
deavors. Furthermore,  this  committee  should 
stand  for  high  ideals  and  progress.  Its  judg- 
ment should  be  of  such  weight  as  to  be  sought 
by  the  mayor  and  city  council  in  decisions  af- 
fecting the  health  activities  of  the  city.  The 
live  committee  will  not  stand  by  in  silence 
when  the  shortsighted  mayor  seeks  to  place  un- 
qualified men  in  places  of  responsibility  in  the 
health  department.  The  advisory  health  com- 
mittee should  be  the  unofficial  guardian  of  the 
city's  health. 
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Head  Worker  of  Henry  Street  Settlement,  founder  of  its  wide-spread 
service  for  health,  and  pioneer  of  public  health  nursing.  From  their 
training  at  Henry  Street,  nurses  have  carried  to  the  far  corners  of 
the  world  the  craftsmanship  and  spirit  of  home  care  of  the  sick 
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XN  struggling  to  its  professional  feet  nursing 
seemed    at    times    in    imminent    danger    of 
falling  between  many  stools.     On  one  side 
it  has  been  conceived  as  what  every  woman 
knows  by  instinct  from  birth;    on  another, 
as    the    useful    but    modest    handmaiden    of 
another  profession,  always  keeping  respectfully  in  her  place ; 
on  still  another  as  a  very  much  over-institutionalized,  over- 
formalized  professional  service;   and  finally  as  only  a  highly 
developed  form  of  personal  service — a  kind  of  super-maid- 
service.     Such  a  motley  array  of  points  of  view,  which  still 
may  easily  be  encountered  in  a  day's  march,  tempts  those 
within    the   profession    to   cry   out,    "Lor"    a'massy,    is    this 
really  I  ?" 

With  the  dawn  of  the  new  public  health  movement,  still 
other  possibilities  have  arisen  above  the  horizon — and  far 
enough  to  be  recognized  generally.  However,  these  new 
developments  and  their  special  emphases  are  not  so  new  as 
they  might  appear  at  first ;  they  have  been  working  below 
the  surface  since  the  very  inception  of  nursing  as  a  pro- 
fession. In  the  notes  of  Florence  Nightingale,  there  is  con- 
stant reference  to  the  nurse's  opportunity  as  a  preventive 
agent  and  effective  health  teacher. 

The  nurse  was  brought  into  the  modern  public  health 
movement  because  there  was  need  of  someone  with  medical 
background  and  the  ability  to  get  in  touch  with  folks — 
plain  folks,  ignorant  folks,  folks  prejudiced  in  favor  of  their 
own  traditions,  which  sometimes  made  health  difficult  or 
impossible  for  themselves  and  others.  In  other  words,  a 
home-to-home  interpreter  was  needed  to  "get  over"  in 
plain,  simple,  acceptable  terms  the  astounding  facts  that 
such  a  scientist  as  Pasteur  was  revealing.  The  printed  word, 
the  platform  voice  had  been  tried  with  little  effect.  There 
was  need  of  someone  to  talk  with  the  mother  over  her  own 
kitchen  stove  about  the  children's  food ;  to  help  the  husband 
arrange  for  the  care  of  his  children  while  his  wife  went  to 
the  tuberculosis  sanitarium ;  to  translate  scientific  facts  into 
workable  human  terms. 

The  nurse  already  had  much  of  the  necessary  equipment 
for  this  new  extension  of  her  work,  but  by  no  means  all. 
Heretofore  her  duty  had  been  to  care  for  the  sick.  This 
technique  still  was  very  much  needed.  The  diseased  person 
is  the  original  source  from  which  disease  spreads.  His 
proper  care  is  the  first  step  in  prevention.  Furthermore, 
help  to  people  in  their  time  of  need  is  the  introduction  most 
likely  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  more  subtle  and  difficult 
task  of  teaching  them  new 
points  of  view  and  different 
ways  of  living. 

Too  often,  however,  the 
facts  of  health  and  methods 
of  teaching  it  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  equipment  of 


nurses.  It  took  a  weighty  body  of  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques to  make  the  nurse  a  health  nurse  as  well  as  a  sick- 
ness nurse. 

The  nurse  has  acquired  this  new  equipment  in  various 
ways,  too  often  at  first  through  trial  and  error  and  appli- 
cation of  individual  intelligence  as  well  as  through  daily 
contact  with  the  two  closely  allied  fields  of  public  health 
and  social  work.  Within  the  last  decade,  three  definite 
educational  processes  have  been  developed  to  meet  the  need 
— post-graduate  courses  in  public  health  nursing;  educa- 
tional programs  within  public  health  nursing  agencies;  and 
the  inclusion  in  the  curricula  of  many  schools  of  nursing  of 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  public  health. 

WHAT  is  the  soundest  form  of  organization  so  that 
this  nurse  with  her  new  emphasis  and  extended 
scope  may  fit  into  the  general  scheme  for  city  health  work? 
A  few  outstanding  trends  may  be  noted.  If  the  public 
health  nurse  is  to  play  the  part  assigned  to  her,  certain 
fundamental  principles,  so  well  known  as  to  need  only 
enumeration,  must  be  recognized:  the  professional  require- 
ment for  trained,  graduate,  registered  nurses;  in  addition, 
a  post-graduate  course  in  public  health  nursing  or  work 
under  trained  supervision ;  a  staff  educational  program ; 
an  organization  non-political  as  to  appointments  or  re- 
strictions on  service;  a  non-sectarian  organization;  a  com- 
munity service  for  all  rather  than  a  charity  service  for  the 
poor;  adherence  to  accepted  standards  of  professional 
ethics;  cooperation  with  all  other  social  and  health  agen- 
cies; community  participation  in  responsibility  and  support. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  all  the  agencies — sometimes 
numerous — which  offer  public  health  nursing  service  in 
any  given  community  would  get  together  as  they  have  done 
in  at  least  one  large  city  and  form  a  central  council  repre- 
senting the  public,  the  medical  profession  and  the  agencies, 
to  make  uniform  requirements  for  staff  appointments  and 
perhaps  develop  other  uniform  standards  of  organization. 
Where  there  are  many  different  special  types  of  public 
health  nurses  in  a  community  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
some  understanding  and  definition  of  function.  Equally 
necessary,  too,  is  greater  exactness  in  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibility between  agencies,  careful  consideration  of  which 
might  lead  to  a  much  more  constructive  and  comprehensive 
alignment  If  it  still  seemed  necessary  after  such  a  study  to 

have  the  same  type  of  work 
included  in  the  programs  of 
two  separate  nursing  or- 
ganizations, there  would  be 
great  advantage  in  uni- 
formity of  procedure  and 
standards. 

There  is  need  of  a  closer 
relationship   between   official 
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Protecting  the  community  from  communicable  diseases 

and  non-official  public  health  nursing  agencies,  with 
decided  emphasis  on  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the 
former  and  the  experimental  opportunities  of  the  latter. 
An  interesting  experiment  arises  in  a  combination 
of  the  two.  In  such  an  amalgamation  certain  con- 
tributions of  each  must  be  kept,  particularly  the  partici- 
pation of  the  lay  public  as  board  members  of  public  health 
nursing  agencies.  This  principle  has  been  more  readily 
incorporated  into  non-official  organizations  than  official,  and 
such  board  members  often  have  played  a  leading  part  in 
the  development  of  the  public  health  nursing  movement. 
In  helping  to  shape  the  policies  of  their  own  organization, 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  health  conditions  in  their  own 
community,  through  their  interest  in  a  high  standard  of 
performance  and  their  desire  for  results,  they  in  turn  have 
been  interpreters  of  the  new  public  health  to  a  wider  public. 

Again  in  the  private  agencies,  particularly  the  visiting 
nurse  association,  there  has  developed  a  policy  of  payment 
on  a  cost  basis  by  those  patients  who  are  able.  This  is 
wholly  sound  and  the  logical  extension  of  the  principle  that 
health  and  trained  service  for  the  sick  should  be  available 
for  all,  irrespective  of  their  economic  status.  The  direct 
participation  of  the  lay  public  through  committees  in  such 
a  pay  service  is  not  as  incompatible  with  public  adminis- 
tration or  public  appropriation  as  it  might  seem.  In  cer- 
tain cities  there  are  advisory  committees  of  representatives 
from  the  general  public  whose  functions  in  relation  to  the 
public  health  nursing  division  of  the  department  of  health 
extend  beyond  representing  and  influencing  public  opinion, 
to  the  standards  of  the  service  itself.  This  insures  an  under- 
standing, intelligent  group  of  people  working  with  those 
who  have  direct  professional  responsibility  to  make  the  serv- 
ice more  nearly  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  community. 
In  other  cities  the  department  of  health  turns  over  a  defi- 
nite lump  appropriation  and  a  definite  health  job  to  the 
private  public  health  nursing  agency,  while  elsewhere  the 
private  agency  is  simply  paid  out  of  public  funds  on  a  cost 
basis  for  service  rendered  within  the  province  of  the  city 
department  of  health. 

There  are  still  other  ways  of  reaching  these  same  ends — 
payment  out  of  taxes  for  that  which  is  the  city's  respo'nsi- 
bility,  payment  by  individuals  able  to  pay  for  individual 
service,  payment  either  out  of  taxes  or  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  those  individual  services  for  people  who  cannot 


pay ;  and  all  these  with  the  active  interest,  participation  and 
support  of  citizens  representing  the  general  public.  Still  in 
the  experimental  stage  is  a  plan  whereby  the  city  depart- 
ment of  health  assumes  all  the  public  health  nursing  service, 
including  care  of  the  sick  in  their  own  homes,  allowing  for 
payment  on  a  cost  and  part-cost  basis  for  those  who  are 
able,  where  the  service  is  not  necessarily  payable  out  of 
taxes.  Already  the  patients  in  many  city  hospitals  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  the  cost  or  towards  it  if  they  are  able.  The 
principle  is  exactly  the  same  if  the  patients  remain  in  their 
own  homes. 

A  CLOSELY  allied  trend  is  that  which  puts  emphasis 
on  family  health  work,  and  therefore  on  a  general- 
ized rather  than  a  specialized  program  of  public  health 
nursing.  This  adjustment  is  not  so  simple.  A  general 
family  health  program  with  its  three-fold  purpose  of  getting 
the  sick  well,  preventing  sickness,  and  promoting  health, 
implies  within  the  worker  a  very  sound  general  basis  with 
much  specialized  knowledge,  with  the  ever  present  danger 
of  her  becoming  a  jack-of-all-trades  and  master  of  none. 
There  is  no  easy  solution.  It  calls  for  a  more  inclusive 
education  for  nurses,  especially  in  obstetrics,  pediatrics  and 
all  communicable  diseases.  In  addition  the  ideal  would  be 
to  have  a  post-graduate  course  for  all  who  are  going  into 
public  health  nursing. 

This  is  a  practical  impossibility,  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  require  that  all  supervisors  responsible  for  the 
work  of  others  have  a  post-graduate  course  so  that  a  public 
health  nursing  agency  with  a  staff  of  nurses  may  have 
worked  out  a  progressive  and  continuing  program  for  staff 
education  with  supervisors  who  are  primarily  teachers  and 
secondarily  executives.  There  should  be  only  enough  nurses 
assigned  to  each  supervisor  to  make  possible  individual  teach- 
ing in  the  field  and  office,  as  well  as  group  teaching.  And 
if  such  a  family  health  program  is  really  to  give  due  weight 
to  protecting  the  health  of  the  mother,  infant,  pre-school 
and  school  child ;  to  protecting  the  family,  the  neighbors 
and  the  community  from  communicable  diseases ;  to  teach- 
ing the  possibilities  of  health  through  proper  nutrition ;  to 
giving  attention  to  mental  health  as  well  as  physical  health, 
a  group  of  supervisors  who  are  specialists  will  also  be 
needed.  Some  public  health  nursing  agencies  are  consider- 
ing also  a  family  case-work  supervisor  to  insure  sounder 
case-work  methods  and  a  better  balance  between  the  de- 
mands and  needs  of  the  social  and  the  health  situation. 
That  is  a  formidable  array,  but  no  whit  more  formidable 
than  what  is  expected  of  each  public  health  nurse  today 
if  her  agency  sees  its  opportunity  and  is  trying  to  meet  it 
through  family  health  work. 

So  we  see  the  nurse  emerging,  very  much  a  part  of  the 
social  and  health  program  for  any  city.  Those  in  the  public 
health  nursing  movement  are  alternately  stimulated  by  the 
task  and  aghast  at  its  magnitude,  realizing  fully  the  dangers 
of  such  rapid  development,  yet  tremendously  inspired  by  th« 
opportunities.  Every  public  health  nurse  needs  the  attitude 
of  mind  of  a  student — there  is  so  much  to  learn,  so  much 
progress  to  be  made,  so  much  that  is  in  process  of  change. 
Possibly  the  essential  soundness  in  the  progress  of  the  public 
health  nurse  is  that  she  is  part  of  a  goodly  and  helpful  com- 
pany of  social  workers,  doctors  and  laymen,  all  working 
together  with  an  increasing  sense  of  the  unity  of  their  pur- 
pose— a  socially,  mentally  and  physically  healthy  community. 
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city  does  much  for  the  health  of  the  in- 
dividual.  It  leaves  much  for  him  to  do  for 
himself.  Habits  and  conditions  of  food, 
clothing,  and  work,  daily  rest  and  degree  of 
nervous  stimulation  have  all  changed  with 
the  increasing  complexities  of  modern  life. 
Social  evolution  has  changed  the  environment  of  man,  but 
it  has  not  changed  his  body.  The  decrease  of  the  death 
rate  and  the  increase  of  the  happiness  rate  during  the  next 
few  decades  will  come  chiefly  through  more  intelligent  in- 
dividual health  control.  The  physical  examinations  of 
soldiers  and  school  children  as  well  as  studies  of  the  causes 
of  nervous,  organic  and  degenerative  diseases  as  they  con- 
tiually  appear  in  medical  and  hospital  practice  show  in- 
numerable examples  of  wrong  living  as  the  cause  of  loss  of 
health.  Yet  consciously  or  unconsciously  people  are  still 
acting  upon  the  assumption  that  health  and  disease  are 
matters  of  Providence  over  which  we  have  no  control. 

Sponsored  by  the  organizations  which  cooperate  in  the 
preparation  of  this  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  and  by  other 
agencies,  a  new  movement  for  the  health  education  of  our 
people  is  making  its  way  into  the  educational  system.  The 
object  of  this  movement  is  to  develop  and  organize  such  a 
systematic  training  program  through  the  entire  school  life 
of  the  child  as  will  assist  him  in  developing  the  habits,  atti- 
tudes and  knowledge  which  will  be  most  productive  of  the 
best  attainable  mental  and  physical  health. 

School  health  administration  is  not  a  new  procedure.  It 
has  long  been  an  important  phase  of  official  health  activities. 
As  formulated  by  the  Committee  on  School  Health  Program, 
it  includes:  the  protection  of  health  by  sanitation  of  the 
school  plant,  physical  and  psychological  examinations,  and 
control  of  communicable  disease ;  the  correction  of  defects 
by  special  classes,  clinics,  and  follow-up ;  the  promotion  of 
health  by  the  hygienic  arrangement  of  the  daily  program, 
physical  activities  and  health  instruction,  motivation  and 
training. 

The  outstanding  development  of  the  last  decade  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  program  for  the  promotion  of  positive 
health  which  aims  to  provide  the  most  hygienic  conditions 
for  all  school  children  and  to  assist  every  child  to  develop 
the  best  possible  program  of  healthful  living.  All  over  the 
country  the  old  program  of  hygiene  teaching — merely  in- 
formational, negative,  and  usually  impractical — is  being 
supplanted  by  a  modern  program  of  health  training. 

All  of  the  school  health  specialists — doctor,  nurse,  physical 
educator,  nutrition  worker  and  home  economics  teacher — 
contribute  in  the  development  of  the  new  program.  Each 
has  furnished  leadership.  But  the  new  and  important  de- 
velopment is  the  addition  of  the  great  army  of  classroom 
teachers  to  the  health  workers  of  the  country.  No  one  else 
except  the  parent  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  habit  forma- 
tion of  the  child.  Through  her  intimate  contact  with  the 
child,  her  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  habit  formation, 
her  leadership  and  her  example,  she  creates  a  new  attitude 


toward  health.  Cleanliness  becomes  a  manly  procedure  ex- 
pected of  all  members  of  the  class.  It  is  as  important  to  go 
to  bed  on  time  as  to  go  to  school  on  time.  More  children 
take  time  to  eat  a  good  breakfast.  The  child  is  stimulated 
to  play  more  out  of  doors,  eat  less  candy  between  meals, 
drink  less  tea  and  coffee  and  take  more  pride  in  his  personal 
appearance.  The  schoolroom  has  more  fresh  air  and  is  kept 
cooler.  There  is  a  conscious  effort  to  maintain  cheerfulness, 
courtesy  and  wholesome  thinking. 

No  one  doubts  that  healthful  living  improves  health ; 
witness  college  athletics,  the  military  training  camp,  the 
tuberculosis  preventorium  and  our  individual  experiences. 
Studies  by  Holt,  Collis  and  others  show  that  habits  affect 
growth  as  well.  Clearly  these  fundamental  habits  and  atti- 
tudes toward  health  should  be  formed  in  childhood — the 
period  of  habit  formation.  What  can  the  schools  do  to  help 
the  home  in  this  important  task? 

Not  only  does  the  child  spend  many  of  his  waking  hours 
in  school  but  the  school  possesses  a  powerful  advantage 
which  the  home  lacks.  This  is  the  force  of  group  judgment. 
Call  it  "style"  or  "the  force  of  public  opinion"  if  you  prefer. 
At  home  the  child  has  been  in  the  society  of  grown-ups 
whose  thoughts  and  interests  are  different  from  his.  At 
school  for  the  first  time  he  finds  a  social  group  of  his  own, 
one  made  up  of  boys  and  girls  who  think  and  feel  as  he  does. 
Like  all  human  beings  he  is  sensitive  to  the  approval  and 
disapproval  of  his  friends  and  associates.  Their  judgment 
is  a  more  vital  factor  in  his  life  than  the  suggestion  of  parent, 
nurse  or  physician.  Moreover,  the  school  is  the  only  piece 
of  machinery  which  will  reach  the  whole  population  during 
the  period  of  habit  formation. 

THE  health  education  program  has  the  delightful  ele- 
ments of  play.  It  is  a  program  of  do's  and  not  of  don'ts. 
It  is  a  program  developed  by  the  children  and  not  at  them. 
It  includes  projects  and  activities  fitted  to  the  age  and  in- 
terests of  the  child.  The  acquisition  of  habits  is  first. 
Knowledge  is  supplied  to  form  the  basis  of  action.  Habit 
formation  demands  repetition  of  emphasis  but  the  health 
program  of  a  child  can  be  so  adapted  to  his  changing  in- 
terests that  each  year's  program  is  new,  fresh  and  delightful. 
Classroom  discussion,  the  correlation  of  health  ideas  with 
the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  morning  health  in- 
spection, health  records,  competition,  posters,  scrapbooks, 
health  plays  and  songs  all  have  their  appropriate  uses. 
Health  as  an  abstract  term  carries  little  interest  but  health 
as  represented  by  growth  and  attractiveness  is  something  to 
be  desired.  The  child's  interest  in  his  growth  is  perhaps 
the  most  useful  basis  of  teaching. 

From  the  teacher's  viewpoint  health  education  has  proved 
to  be  an  opportunity  rather  than  a  burdensome  responsibility. 
It  came  at  a  time  when  the  educational  forces  were  turning 
their  attention  from  the  teaching  of  subject  matter  to  the 
teaching  of  children.  The  modern  teacher  visualizes  her 
task  as  not  merely  the  implantation  (Continued  on  page  179) 
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IOMEHOW  the  United  States  got  through 
the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
Mexican  War  without  learning  many  public 
health  lessons.  The  men  who  wrote  the 
Federal  Constitution  knew  nothing  about 
public  health  or  its  need.  In  consequence, 
that  Constitution  is  almost  silent  on  the  subject  and  so  are 
most  of  the  state  constitutions  founded  upon  it.  But  out 
of  the  Civil  War  there  came  several  army  surgeons  who 
had  gained  a  new  point  of  view.  Some  of  these  became 
health  officers  and,  finding  the  returned  soldiers  ripe  for 
A  change  in  the  care  of  community  health,  these  men  led — 
or  forced — the  beginning  of  American  public  health  work. 
Among  these  was  Dr.  John  H.  Rauch,  who  became  health 
officer  of  Chicago  under  first  one  title  and  then  another  and 
later  inaugurated  the  Illinois  Health  Department.  Among 
other  achievements,  Dr.  Rauch  was  responsible  for  Lincoln 
Park  and.  through  that,  for  the  beginning  of  the  Chicago 
park  and  playground  system. 

This  was  not  accomplished  by  a  frontal  attack.  The 
site  of  Lincoln  Park  was  a  large  cemetery.  It  lay  on  the 
lake  front  within  two  miles  of  the  center  of  the  city.  In 
1866,  Dr.  Rauch  read  a  paper  in  Chicago  on  Intra-mural 
Interments  and  Their  Influence  on  Health  and  Epidemics. 
He -was  creating  public  sentiment  to  force  the  closure  of 

the  city  cemetery.     At  the 

same  time,  he  was  working 

hard      for     the     unrivaled 

park    system    which    now 

has  arisen  from  his  initia- 
tive. The  theory  that 

burials  within  a  city  spread 

disease   had   been    held    by 

Dr.  Rauch  for  several  years 

before  he  began  the  Chicago 

crusade.      In     1850,    when 

Dr.  Rauch  lived  in  Burl- 
ington, Iowa,  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  prevalence 

of    cholera    among    people 

who  lived  near  a  cemetery 

following     the     burial     of 

several  people  who  had  died 

of  cholera.     This  agitation 

resulted  in  the  vacation  of 

the    cemetery,    which    was 

turned  over  to  Burlington 

University  for  educational 

purposes.     Dr.  Rauch  was 

forceful,    if    occasionally    a 

misguided  administrator.  If 

he  overemphasized  the  dan- 
ger of  cemeteries  within 

cities,  out  of  his  error  good 

came,    for   he    caused    the 


beginning  of  a  great  park  system.  Incidentally,  in  the  great 
cholera  epidemic  of  1866,  Dr.  Rauch  taught  the  public  to 
boil  the  water. 

After  serving  for  five  years  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health,  and  its  executive  officer,  Dr.  Rauch  re- 
tired by  resignation  in  1873.  So  far  as  the  records  show 
this  resignation  was  voluntary. 

In  1877  he  became  a  member  of  the  first  Illinois  Board 
of  Health.  At  first  he  served  as  president,  later  as  secretary 
and  administrative  officer.  By  1888  Dr.  Rauch  had  ac- 
cumulated enough  enmities  to  oust  any  ordinary  official. 
But  he  was  both  an  extraordinary  official  and  a  civil  war 
veteran.  Ousting  him  was  no  easy  job.  A  powerful  business 
magnate,  able  to  do  about  as  he  wanted  with  the  legis- 
lature, was  in  the  opposition.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  state 
Board  of  Health  was  introduced  into  the  legislature.  Dr. 
Rauch  resigned  but  the  Board  refused  to  accept  his  resig- 
nation, and  the  bill  died. 

When  his  term  expired,  Dr.  Rauch  was  not  reappointed 
a  member  of  the  Board.  Under  a  ruling  that  the  secretary 
and  executive  officer  need  not  be,  or  should  not  be,  a  member 
of  the  Board,  Dr.  Rauch,  after  retiring  from  the  Board, 
was  elected  its  secretary.  Another  bill  abolishing  the  Board 
of  Health  was  introduced  into  the  next  legislature.  The 
committee  reported  back  that  this  bill  should  not  pass. 

But  the  same  legislature 
p  a's  s  e  d  an  appropriation 
for  the  state  Board 
of  Health  with  the 
proviso  that  the  secretary 
"shall  be  chosen  from  and 
be  a  member  of  said  Board 
of  Health."  Since  Dr. 
Rauch  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Board,  and  the  gov- 
ernor would  not  appoint 
him  to  membership,  he 
was  forced  to  resign.  Thus 
ended  the  public  health 
work  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Rauch 
— a  denouement  more  or 
less  typical  of  the  political 
buffets  suffered  by  ener- 
getic and  independent 
health  officers. 

Another  of  the  men  who 
found  their  urge  for  public 
health  work  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  Civil  War  was 
Dr.  F.  W.  Reilly,  for 
many  years  assistant  com- 
missioner of  health  of 
Chicago.  In  1872,  Dr. 
Reilly  conceived  the  idea 
of  publishing  a  monthly 
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maga/.me  devoted  to  public  health,  and  convinced  the  larger 
insurance  companies  that  such  a  journal  circulated  among 
their  policy  holders  would  be  a  means  of  protecting  the 
lives  of  the  insured  and  decreasing  the  risk  of  the  insurance 
companies.  The  name  of  this  magazine  was  Hygiene. 

Dr.  Reilly  served  as  a  physician  and  sanitary  officer 
during  epidemics  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever.  He  \\;n 
essentially  a  publicist.  The  bulletin  of  the  Chicago  depart- 
ment began  to  be  a  propaganda  document  for  many  years 
before  health  department  bulletins  acquired  this  quality. 
Dr.  Reilly  was  largely  responsible  for  this  bulletin  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

In  1885  he  wrote  on  flies  and  disease  saying:  "There  is 
R  strong  probability  that  flies  are  carriers  of  disease."  In 
the  same  year  he  wrote:  "Some  very  learned  doctors  tell 
us  that  the  mosquito  is  a  disseminator  of  disease ;  that  he 
eats  the  germs  of  disease  in  the  marshes  and  carries  them 
withersoever  he  flies.  Then,  too,  he  takes  diseased  blood 
from  one  person  and  plants  it  in  another." 

One  of  Dr.  Reilly's  successors,  Dr.  A.  R.  Reynolds, 
commenced  being  health  commissioner  of  Chicago  in  1895 
and  did  not  get  over  the  habit  until  1905.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  department  as  it  is.  While  many  men 
contributed  to  the  solution  of  Chicago's  difficult  drainage 
problem,  no  one  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  he.  Dr. 
•Reynolds  conceived  the  notion  of  a  health  department, 
bulletin  designed  to  educate  and  interest  the  people  in  health. 
He  selected  Dr.  Reilly  to  edit  this  bulletin.  He  and  Reilly 
made  a  great  team,  each  supplementing  the  other. 

I  did  not  have  many  contacts  with  Dr.  S.  H.  Durgan, 
for  thirty  years  health  officer  of  Boston,  but  I  well  re- 
member the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  in  his  office.  It  was 


on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  June,  1907.  I  sat  in  the  room 
during  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health,  called  to  receive 
a  communication  from  the  mayor.  The  Board  consisted  of 
three  members — two  who  were  not  professional  public 
health  workers,  and  Dr.  Durgan.  The  mayor  recommended 
the  appointment  of  two  unneeded  gentlemen  as  sanitary 
inspectors  or  something  of  the  kind.  The  question  was  put. 
The  two  lay  people  voted  for  the  appointments.  Dr.  Durgan, 
the  administrative  head,  voted  against  them.  Dr.  Durgan 
said  these  appointees  were  not  expected  to  do  any  work; 
they  would  render  no  service;  they  would  draw  more  pay 
than  hard-working,  etlicient  men.  The  meeting  adjourned. 
That  was  my  first  contact  with  the  board  of  health  plan 
ior  administering  a  health  department.  My  friend,  Dr. 
S.  H.  Durgan,  caught  yellow  fever  while  sleeping  in  a 
carbolic  acid  warehouse  and  he  always  thereafter  pro- 
claimed :  "I  haven't  had  a  darn  bit  of  faith  in  carbolic  acid 
since."  I  have  had  no  faith  in  the  board  of  health  plan  of 
administering  a  health  department  since. 

I  never  lost  my  faith  in  Dr.  S.  H.  Durgan. 

One  of  the  great  outstanding  health  officers  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  was  Dr.  Justus  O'Hage,  of  St.  Paul.  On  one 
occasion,  Dr.  O'Hage  tried  to  persuade  St.  Paul  to  buy  an 
island  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  to  establish  a  bath  house 
and  swimming  beach  on  it.  The  great,  unthinking  majority 
thought  the  notion  foolish.  They  said  the  old  German  at 
the  City  Hall  was  "hipped."  They  could  see  no  relation 
between  bathing  and  health.  Besides,  if  a  fellow  wanted 
to  go  in  swimming,  couldn't  he  strip  and  go  in  ?  They  were 
like  the  old  time  mayor  of  St.  Louis  who  objected  to  electric 
lights,  saving:  "Ain't  you  got  the  moon,  yet?" 
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Dr.  O'Hage  could  see  a  relation  to  health,  and  even  if 
they  could  not,  he  would  not  be  balked.  He  bought  the 
island,  started  the  bathing  establishments,  equipped  them, 
made  rules  which  amounted  to  laws,  and  presented  the 
whole  thing,  as  a  going  concern,  to  the  city  of  St.  Paul 
two  years  later,  in  1901.  Dr.  O'Hage's  report  for  1903 
says:  "There  was  but  little  enthusiasm  shown  by  the 
public  at  the  beginning  and  not  until  the  baths  were  firmly 
established  and  their  benefits  and  usefulness  demonstrated, 
did  I  receive  any  assistance  in  liquidating  the  accrued  in- 
debtedness." In  the  end  the  school  children  and  other 
interested  citizens  helped  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  enterprise. 
This  1903  report  has  much  to  say  about  picnic  grounds, 
swimming,  baths  and  other  activities  which  contribute  to 
public  health  by  promoting  personal  hygiene. 

WHEN  Stephen  Smith,  95  years  old,  stood  up  to  speak 
at  a  birthday  party  given  him  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg 
at  Battle  Creek,  he  radiated  strength  and  force.  One  who 
saw  his  pointed  chin  and  heard  his  direct  speech  could  well 
understand  a  circumstance  which  he  relates  in  his  classic 
story  of  the  early  days  of  the  public  health  work  in  New 
York  City,  The  City  That  Was. 

In  the  middle  fifties  Dr.  Smith  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
at  Blackwell's  Island.  An  epidemic  of  typhus  fever  was 
raging  in  the  city  and  Dr.  Smith's  wards  were  filled  with 
cases  of  this  disease.  The  history  sheets  showed  that  a  large 
number  of  cases  were  coming  from  one  address  on  East 
Twenty-second  Street.  At  that  time,  about  all  there  was 
of  medicine  was  the  humane  and  scientific  care  of  the  end 


product — the  sick  person.  But  Stephen  Smith  was  not  that 
kind  of  a  doctor.  He  decided  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter 
with  this  house  on  East  Twenty-second  Street.  He  had  no 
trouble  finding  the  house,  nor  in  seeing  how  abominably 
unsanitary  it  was,  but  he  had  much  trouble  in  finding  who 
the  owner  was,  and  still  more  trouble  in  getting  anything 
done  about  it.  He  could  not  find  the  health  department. 
There  was  none  to  be  found.  He  found  the  police  depart- 
ment, but  they  could  not  discover  any  law  covering  disease- 
breeding  houses  and  the  people  who  were  crowded  into  them. 
A  less  determined  doctor  would  have  turned  back  at  this 
point,  to  give  all  his  thought  to  caring  for  his  patients.  Not 
so  Stephen  Smith.  He  had  an  N.  S.  Davis  mind.  He  had 
started  and  he  proposed  to  see  the  thing  through. 

He  consulted  his  friend,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  editor 
of  the  Evening  Post.  They  decided  that  since  there  was  no 
law  and  no  health  department,  the  case  called  for  a  little 
high  grade  blackmail.  It  was  arranged  to  have  the  very 
pious,  highly  vulnerable  owner  of  the  house  on  East  Twenty- 
second  Street  arrested  on  some  charge,  A  reporter,  with  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  his  calling,  was  to  be  very  much  in 
evidence  in  the  Jefferson  Market  Court.  Mr.  Bryant  in- 
formed the  owner  that  the  price  he  would  have  to  pay  to 
have  the  story  killed  was  to  put  his  property  in  first-class 
condition,  to  maintain  it  so,  and  to  stop  all  the  practices 
which  had  made  the  house  he  owned  a  breeding  place  for 
typhus. 

The  end  justified  the  means.  This  high-handed  act  was 
far-reaching  in  its  consequences.  The  house  on  East 
Twenty-second  Street  became  a  model  tenement  and  never 
again  did  it  feed  typhus  into  the  community.  The  owner 
was  converted  to  the  theory  that  it  pays  to  offer  clean, 
sanitary  homes  for  rent.  He  filled  what  had  been  an  old 
shack,  profitless  as  well  as  an  eyesore,  with  first  class  tenants 
who  paid  him  high  rents  and  finally,  and  far  more  im- 
portant than  all,  out  of  this  experience  grew  the  agitation 
which  never  stopped  until  New  York  had  a  health  board, 
on  which  Stephen  Smith  served  from  1868  to  1875.  Un- 
fortunately for  most  health  officers,  they  have  no  William 
Cullen  Bryants  to  arouse  the  people  and  so  to  convert  direct 
action  into  a  due  process  of  law,  or  something  which  gets 
there  just  the  same. 

We  sometimes  think  of  health  slogans  as  the  invention 
of  health  officers  in  recent  years.  I  am  not  certain  but  that 
1  thought  I  was  the  inventor  about  1907.  I  find  the 
following  health  slogans  in  Stephen  Smith's  report  to  the 
'legislative  committee  of  the  Citizens  Association,  made  in 
1865:  "Transactions  in  human  life";  "Tenant  hous 
packing";  "Cesspool  abominations";  "Cellar  population"; 
"Dens  of  death";  "Cave  dwellers";  "Tenant  house  rot"; 
"Tenant  house  cachexy" ;  "Fever  nests" ;  "Fever  breeding 
stagnant  water";  polluted  drinking  water  he  called  "liquid 
poison." 

The  Metropolitan  Health  Board  adopted  in  New  York 
as  the  result  of  this  agitation  served  as  a  model  for  other 
cities.  The  Chronological  Annals  of  Health  and  Sanitation 
in  Chicago  prepared  by  Dr.  G.  Koehler,  Assistant  Health 
Commissioner  of  Chicago,  record  a  strong  movement  at 
that  time  in  Chicago  for  a  health  board  similar  to  the  Metre 
politan  Health  Board. 

The  men  connected  with  every  health  department  ir 
those  early  days  had  a  collection  of  stories  of  brave 
courageous  men  like  Stephen  Smith  who,  confronted  by  ar 
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urgent  need,  sometimes  were  enough  beyond  the  law  to 
devise  extra-legal  means  of  protecting  their  fellow  men. 
I  once  heard  a  good  example  of  this  kind  from  Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

An  epidemic  of  malignant  smallpox  had  been  brought  into 
that  city  from  Bay  City.  It  raged  principally  in  the  red 
light  district,  and  among  people  who  did  not  care  much 
for  their  neighbors  or  their  city.  Saginaw  had  no  vaccina- 
tion ordinance.  There  were  many  deaths  and  the  disease 
was  not  coming  under  control.  The  people  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  afraid  to  go  to  Saginaw  on  business. 
The  Board  of  Trade  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  loss  of 
trade  due  to  smallpox.  They  decided  the  people  of  Saginaw 
must  be  vaccinated. 

The  mayor  told  them  he  had  no  law  and  no  money  for 
vaccination.  He  was  told  the  Board  of  Trade  was  willing 
to  issue  an  order  which  could  be  regarded  as  a  law  and 
also  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  its  enforcement.  The  mayor 
agreed.  A  strong,  religious  cult  consulted  their  attorney. 
"Can  a  board  of  trade  legally  pass  an  ordinance  requiring 
vaccination?"  they  asked.  "They  cannot,"  was  the  reply. 
"Then  prepare  a  petition  for  an  injunction  stopping  this 
thing,"  they  told  him.  "No,"  he  replied.  "Public  sentiment 
is  aroused.  Take  my  advice  and  do  nothing."  His  opinion 
ran  straight  to  the  heart  of  all  such  questions.  In  the  last 
analysis,  legislatures  and  councils  only  exercise  delegated 
authority.  The  people  have  the  right  of  direct  action,  when 
that  kind  of  action  is  necessary  for  public  protection. 

NO  set  of  recollections  of  municipal  health  officers 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of  those  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  Providence  may  have  had  more  than  two 
health  officers,  but  if  so,  I  do  not  know  of  them.  But  two 
have  figured  large  in  our  health  history. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Snow  was  of  the  small  group,  about  five  in 
number,  who  formed  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation. They  were  men  of  far-seeing  vision  and  of  great 
learning  as  well,  but  they  must  have  been  mighty  poor 
parliamentarians.  No  Boss  Reed  among  that  lot.  The  first 
constitution  of  the  society  called  for  a  rather  large  number 
as  a  quorum — nine,  I  think.  After  a  few  years  they  found 
it  difficult  to  get  so  many  to  attend  a  meeting,  whereupon 
they  deliberately  killed  the  baby  and  "horned"  another  one. 
The  constitution  or  by-laws  of  the  new  society  set  five  as 
a  quorum. 

Dr.  Snow's  successor,  so  far  as  the  annals  of  fame  of  the 
Providence  Health  Department  show,  is  the  present 
courteous,  careful,  learned  health  officer — Dr.  Charles  VT. 
Chapin.  How  long  he  has  served,  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
heard  forty  years — it  is  certainly  more  than  thirty  years. 
He  is  easily  the  Nestor  among  American  municipal  health 
officers.  It  was  said  that  Dr.  J.  N.  McCormack  served  as 
a  health  officer  for  fifty  years.  But  he  was  a  state  health 
officer,  and  the  fatality  rate  among  state  health  officers  is 
lower  than  it  is  among  those  who  serve  municipalities.  I 
know  of  no  municipal  health  officer  who,  in  length  of  service, 
approaches  Dr.  Chapin  except  Dr.  G.  W.  Goler,  of  Roch- 
ester, New  York,  and  Dr.  Goler  is  Dr.  Chapin's  junior  by 
several  years. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Kinyoun  deserves  a  place  on  this  list.  Dr. 
Kinyoun  was  bacteriologist  to  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
health  department,  and  he  may  have  served  as  a  municipal 
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health  officer  in  North  Carolina  at  one  time.  At  the  time 
of  this  story,  acting  as  an  official  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  he  made  a  diagnosis  of  plague  for  the  San 
Francisco  health  department,  and  thereby  started  trouble  for 
himself  and  everyone  else. 

In  1900  a  Chinaman  died  in  San  Francisco  from  plague. 
The  case  was  diagnosed  largely  through  the  skill  of  Dr. 
Kinyoun.  Measures  for  control  were  inaugurated  by  the 
local  and  state  health  departments.  Everything  was  pro- 
ceeding smoothly  when  the  long  arm  of  influence  began  to 
reach  out.  Before  the  health  department's  activities  had 
been  suppressed,  this  long  arm  had  reached  into  the  city  and 
state  health  departments  and  on  to  Washington  itself. 
Policies  were  overrruled  and  plague  was  allowed  to  gain  a 
foothold.  When  the  "policy  of  political  and  business  in- 
terests" had  accomplished  its  purpose  there  was  no  plague, 
that  is,  officially  there  was  none.  But  that  did  not  alter  the 
facts. 

Kinyoun  was  right,  he  knew  he  was  right  and  he  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  He  was  forced  out  of  the  service. 
For  one  reason  and  another,  he  never  got  in  again.  Years 
later,  he  was  proven  to  have  been  right  by  scientific  com- 
missions and  in  every  other  way.  Had  he  been  supported 
in  1900,  San  Francisco,  California  and  the  nation  would 
have  been  saved  many  million  dollars  and  plague  would 
never  have  gotten  a  foothold  among  the  ground  squirrels 
in  the  West.  As  an  act  of  atonement,  California  should 
build  a  monument  to  Joe  Kinyoun— a  man  of  courage.  Nor 
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should  we  forget  the  courage  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  who 
stood  with  Kinyoun  in  this  time  of  trial. 

When  speaking  of  California  health  officers  I  like  to 
think  of  the  best  of  the  lot — Dr.  L.  M.  Powers  of  Los 
Angeles.  Dr.  Powers  was  a  "tar  heel."  He  looked  like  a 
farmer.  He  was  a  very  able  and  learned  man  and  a  fine 
executive.  He  served  his  city  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Dr.  Powers  taught  me  never  to  shoot  a  ground  squirrel 
in  the  face.  If  you  did,  he  always  fell  back  into  his  hole. 
Reaching  into  the  hole  exposed  one  to  fleas  and  plague — • 
not  to  mention  rattlesnakes.  This  is  the  gentle  art  of  killing 
a  ground  squirrel,  according  to  health  officers'  requirements. 
As  you  approach  the  colony,  the  ground  squirrels  sit  on  their 
hind  parts,  watching  you.  They  are  planted  on  your  side 
of  the  hole  at  its  edge.  If  you  shoot  one  then  and  there,  he 
falls  back  into  the  hole.  Therefore,  restrain  yourself.  Yell 
or  clap  your  hands  together.  At  once  every  ground  squirrel 
dives  into  his  hole.  Now  quietly  circle  the  colony  and 
quietly  take  a  stand  on  the  other  side.  Presently,  the 
squirrels  will  come  out.  They  will  emerge  on  the  other  side 
where  you  were  when  you  made  the  noise  and  they  will 
face  in  the  old  direction,  looking  for  you.  Shoot  them  in 
the  back  and  they  will  fall  in  the  clear.  But  why  should  a 
health  officer  kill  ground  squirrels?  Because  they  spread 
plague. 

Dr.  Powers'  alertness  in  finding  human  plague  and  in 
combatting  plague  in  rodents  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
relative  freedom  of  southern  California  from  this  infection. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Powers,  Los 
Angeles  had  its  first  experience  with  a  serious  manifestation 
of  plague. 

IF  a  health  officer  makes  a  mistake,  he  should  not  lose 
heart.  He  may  even  make  mistakes  of  major  importance 
and  still  win  out. 

When  the  United  States  took  over  the  health  work  in 
Cuba  they  did  some  quiet  boasting  as  to  how  they  would 
put  an  end  to  yellow  fever  on  that  island.  In  fact,  the 
country  had  been  promised  that  the  Cuban  yellow  fever 
menace,  always  at  our  door,  would  be  removed.  General 
Gorgas,  then  Alajor  Gorgas,  was  designated  to  have  charge 
of  the  work.  As  chief  sanitary  officer  of  Havana,  he  went 
to  work  to  make  it  a  spotless  town.  But  the  cleaner  Havana 
got,  the  worse  the  yellow  fever.  Many  Cuban  physicians 
were  chuckling  with  delight.  These  superior  Yankees  were 
showing  us  Cubans  how  to  control  yellow  fever.  It  was  to 
laugh — or  words  to  that  effect.  After  a  while,  Gorgas 
saw  he  was  on  the  wrong  track.  Something  had  to  be  done. 
He  knew  of  Finlay  and  the  mosquito  theory.  He  had  no 
false  pride.  Dr.  Walter  Reed  and  he  gave  the  mosquito 
theory  a  trial.  It  worked.  Without  hesitation,  Gorgas 
scrapped  everything  he  had  been  doing,  switched  to  the  new 
line  and  went  at  it  baldheaded.  The  result  is  medical 
history. 

In  Panama  also  Dr.  Gorgas'  career  was  far  from  being  nil 
roses.  During  his  first  year  and  a  half  the  death  rate 
mounted  constantly.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  h'eaded  for  the  same  kind  of  defeat  that  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  French;  if  so,  the  Canal  could  not  be  built. 
In  Havana  General  Wood,  himself  a  physician,  had  stood 
behind  all  Gorgas'  policies,  but  in  Panama  there  was  no 
General  Wood.  It  seemed  certain  that  Gorgas  was  headed 
for  inglorious  defeat;  the  plans  were  all  drawn  to  remove 


him  and  stop  his  policies.  When  the  case  was  laid  before 
Roosevelt,  however,  as  Mrs.  Gorgas  tells  in  her  book  on 
her  husband,  the  President  sent_for  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert, 
who  stated  the  case  so  clearly  and  forcibly  that  Roosevelt 
exclaimed,  "By  George,  I  will  back  up  Gorgas  and  we 
will  see  it  through."  He  did,  and  the  Canal  was  saved. 

IN  that  same  biography  Mrs.  Gorgas  comments  on 
the  part  yellow  fever  played  in  directing  her  husband's 
destiny.  The  physician  who  presided  when  the  future  health 
officer  was  born  was  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  theory  that  mosquitoes  spread  yellow  fever  and  malaria. 
When  Miss  Doughty,  later  Mrs.  Gorgas,  was  supposedly 
dying  from  yellow  fever,  Dr.  Gorgas  picked  out  a  choice 
grave  for  her.  He  changed  his  mind,  decided  to  save  her 
and  to  marry  her  instead.  Miss  Doughty  decided  to  change 
her  mind,  to  get  well  and  to  marry  the  handsome  army 
officer.  She  says:  "It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  Yellow 
Jack  was  the  best  man  at  our  wedding,  but  it  would  be 
perfectly  true  to  say  that  in  a  sense  he  was  an  usher.  It 
was  yellow  fever  in  Cuba  and  Panama  that  gave  him  n 
opportunity  to  gain  world  fame.  His  last  act"  of  national 
importance  was  laying  plans  for  the  eradication  of  yellow 
fever  from  Ecuador.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Africa  to 
fight  yellow  fever  there  when  he  was  taken  sick  and  died 
in  London." 

Dr.  Gorgas  was  no  quarter  horse.  He  was  a  four  miler. 
He  started  slowly,  got  up  speed  slowly,  and  then  finished 
strong.  Had  we  plunged  into  the  World  War  in  1914, 
with  Dr.  Gorgas  at  the  age  he  was  when  he  went  to  Ha- 
vana, it  is  a  safe  bet  that  1918  would  have  found  him  with 
a  war  record  for  the  health  of  troops  at  which  the  world 
would  have  marveled.  He  was  a  living  example  not  only 
of  the  fact  a  mistake  is  not  fatal  to  a  good  man,  but  also 
that  in  the  long  run  you  can't  keep  a  good  man  down. 

I  once  attended  a  health  court  day  in  Panama  City.  The 
judge  was  the  municipal  health  officer,  Dr.  Henry  Gold- 
thwaite.  Dr.  Goldthwaite  made  the  health  ordinances  of 
the  city,  (legislative  action)  ;  administered  them,  (admin- 
istrative action)  ;  sat  as  a  health  court  passing  judicially 
upon  them,  (judicial  action).  The  good  health  of  the 
people  of  Panama  is  the  best  proof  of  the  advisability  of 
this  three-in-one  policy  for  a  health  officer.  Upon  inquiry, 
I  find  that  the  plan  was  used  by  Dr.  Gorgas  in  Havana 
probably,  and  in  Panama  possibly,  and  that  since  then  it 
has  been  used  by  the  municipal  health  officers  of  both  Colon 
and  Panama.  When  one  contemplates  the  very  great  diffi- 
culty of  the  American  municipal  health  officer  in  having 
offenders  promptly  tried  for  their  offenses,  he  longs  for  the 
three-in-one  method. 

These  recollections  have  rambled  as  recollections  always 
do  when  they  are  untrammelled  and  organized.  In  the 
main  they  relate  to  men  who  were  active  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  last  century.  When  health  officers  of  the  present  are 
referred  to  almost  all  the  incidents  recalled  happened  prior 
to  1910  and  some  of  them  prior  to  1900. 

From  1875  to  1910  was  a  period  of  profound  change  in 
public  health  methods.  The  men  who  guided  municipal 
departments  of  health  in  those  years  were  pioneers.  They 
had  but  few  precedents  and  almost  no  science  to  guide  them. 
There  was  little  public  health  intelligence  and  no  public 
health  conscience.  It  was  their  privilege  to  create.  The 
municipal  health  officer  of  the  present  day  is  a  wiser,  better 
official.  He  stands  on  foundations  which  they  laid. 


The  Cancer  of  Ignorance 

The  Spread  of  Anti-science  in  an  American  Commonwealth 


By  CHESTER  H.  ROWELL 


NT1-SC1ENCE  is  something  more  than  mere 
unscientific  thinking,  or  lack  of  scientific  in- 
formation. It  is  an  active  emotional  hostility 
to  science;  to  its  conclusions,  and  especially  to 
its  process  of  reaching  them.  It  is  a  repudia- 
t.o.,  ot  the  authority  of  science,  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  scientists,  and  of  the  validity  of  the  scientific 
method,  and  an  active,  practical  effort,  moved  by  intense 
feeling,  to  combat  and  suppress  them. 

Scientists,  in  defending  their  cause,  commonly  overlook 
this.  They  assume  that  if  they  prove  a  thing  is  true,  it  will 
therefore  be  accepted  as  true.  This  does  not  begin  far 
enough  back.  They  must  first  persuade  people  to  accept 
proof  itself  as  a  criterion  of  truth.  People  who  have  never 
in  their  lives  known  anything  in  conclusive  evidence,  and 
whose  most  cherished  beliefs  are  based  on  no  evidence  what- 
ever, are  not  going  to  surrender  fixed  convictions  on  mere 
demonstration  that  they  are  mistaken,  or  accept  anything 
unfamiliar  on  mere  proof  that  it  is  true.  In  fact,  they  have 
not  been  even  trained  to  ask  whether  anything  is  true  or 
false.  To  them  the  only  question  is  whether  it  is  virtuous 
or  wicked,  or  whether  it  conforms  or  does  not  conform  to 
certain  accepted  taboos. 

Mere  unscientific  thinking  is  a  fairly  universal  human 
process.  None  of  us  can  keep  up  with  all  the  discoveries 
of  science  :  few  of  us  think  always  scientifically  even  within 
the  range  of  our  information.  Probably  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  has  not  yet  emerged  into  the  scientific  age 
at  all.  The  world  lived  too  long  tinder  the  anthropomorphic, 
the  symbolic  and  the  magical  conceptions  of  the  universe  to 
pass  all  at  once  to  the  scientific  one.  Most  of  us  still  think 
with  our  imaginations,  accepting  whatever  is  easiest  to  pic- 
ture, or  with  our  memories,  taking  for  granted  whatever  is 
familiar.  The  mystery  of  sleep  we  do  not  question,  but  the 
more  easily  explicable  part-sleep  of  hypnosis  we  explain  as 
magic,  performed  by  the  hypnotist.  We  let  our  quacks  per- 
suade us  by  superficial  analogies,  and  applaud  when  our 
demagogues  attribute  impersonal  economic  ills  to  the  personal 
witches  of  "Wall  Street"  and  "the  Interests."  It  is  more 
popular  to  impugn  the  motives  than  to  examine  the  facts 
or  refute  the  arguments  of  the  critic  of  our  prejudices. 
After  the  analogy  of  religion  we  conceive  of  medicine 
as  divided  into  sects;  after  the  analogy  of  politics  we 
suppose  science  to  be  divided  into  parties.  In  loyalty 
to  the  equalitarianism  which  we  mistake  for  dem- 
ocracy, we  mistrust  the  expert.  Even  the  readiness  with 
which  we  accept  the  only  scientific  thing  to  which  all 
our  minds  are  open — the  daily  miracles  of  the  mechanical 
applications  of  physical  science — is  scarcely  an  exception. 
We  accept  these  wonders,  not  because  they  are  reasonable, 
but  precisely  because  they  are  magical.  Credo  quia  impos- 
siblle.  There  have  always  been  miracles;  these  are  merely 
a  new  sort.  And  if  we  are  less  receptive  to  the  biological 
fciences,  it  is  perhaps  because  they  perform  few  miracles 


themselves  and  tend  to  cast  doubt  on  some  traditional  ones. 
Indeed,  even  in  the  biological  sciences  it  is  the  miracle- 
worker  who  is  most  readily  accepted.  Witness  the  gland 
rejuvenators,  the  Abrams  electronic  apparatus  and  the  quack 
cure-alls.  It  is  easier  to  sell  an  impossible  than  a  possible 
thing,  in  medicine,  and  the  chief  objection  to  evolution  is 
that  it  offers  a  rational  explanation  of  a  process  which  we 
prefer  to  regard  as  irrational. 

Anti-science  consists  of  all  this  non-science,  plus  a  de- 
fense reaction  which  gives  it  emotional  content  and  inspires 
it  to  a  practical  crusade.  We  defend  our  prejudices  by 
making  them  faith ;  our  ignorance  by  associating  it  with 
moral  rectitude ;  our  provincialism  by  calling  it  patriotism, 
and  our  intolerance  by  dubbing  it  reform.  Behind  this 
moral  barricade  we  are  safe  against  any  merely  intellectual 
weapons  of  scientific  evidence.  We  avoid  the  trouble  of 
proving  our  critics  wrong  by  proceeding  against  them  as 
wicked.  It  is  only  one  step  more  to  enjoining  them  as 
illegal,  or,  finally,  prosecuting  them  as  criminal.  Then  we 
get  militant  anti-science. 

IT  may  seem  paradoxical  that  California,  statistically  the 
highest-educated  state  in  the  Union,  should  have  had 
in  recent  years  so  many  outbreaks  of  anti-scientific  medi- 
evalism. Evidently  it  takes  more  than  one  generation  of 
overflowing  high  schools  and  universities  to  complete  the 
modernization  of  a  people.  At  any  rate,  some  of  Califor- 
nia's experiences,  which  happen  to  be  the  ones  with  which 
the  writer  is  most  familiar,  may  be  illustrative  of  states  of 
mind  and  of  politics  not  unknown  elsewhere. 

California  has  not  been  the  chief  center  of  the  two  most 
advertised  of  anti-scientific  crusades — anti-history  and  anti- 
evolution — but  it  has  not  escaped  them. 

California  many  years  ago  adopted  the  system  of  free 
text  books  for  the  common  schools,  printed  at  the  state 
printing  office.  Later,  it  extended  the  system  to  the  high 
schools.  Thus  the  state  is  responsible,  not  by  indorsement 
merely,  but  by  actual  physical  production  and  gift  to  the 
student,  for  every  text-book  used  in  the  schools.  Plates  of 
established  books  may  be  obtained  from  the  publishers,  but 
the  actual  press  work  and  binding  are  done  by  the  state. 
Naturally,  the  superpatriots  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  politically  reaction- 
ary Better  America  Federation,  have  sought  to  exclude 
all  text  books  of  American  history  based  on  modern  re- 
search. Only  the  edifying  hero-tales  of  our  tradition  must 
he  permitted  to  impinge  on  the  tender  minds  of  high  school 
youth. 

Two  years  ago  protests  to  this  end  were  presented  to  the 
state  Board  of  Education,  which  finally  referred  them  to 
a  committee  to  be  selected  by  the  state  Commissioner  of 
Secondary  Education,  A.  C.  Olney.  Mr.  Olney  appointed 
the  professors  of  American  history  in  the  two  universities, 
together  with  leading  high  school  teachers  and  others,  who 
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examined  the  offending  books  and  found  nothing  to  con- 
demn in  them.  The  board  accepted  the  report,  but  similar 
protests  were  renewed  this  year,  wit. .out,  however,  suc- 
ceeding in  putting  any  books  on  the  Index. 

For  the  past  year  protests  against  permitting  evolution 
to  be  taught  or  to  be  printed  in  text  books  have  been  before 
the  state  board,  with  at  least  one  member  for  a  time  posi- 
tively favorable  to  their  suppression,  and  some  others  doubt- 
ful. Tactful  handling  of  the  situation  by  the  professional 
staff  of  the  board  finally  secured  a  compromise  resolution 
that  evolution  might  be  taught  "as  a  theory,  but  not  as  a 
fact,"  and  the  endorsement  of  the  disputed  text  books. 

The  fundamentalists  now  threaten  to  carry  the  issue  to 
the  legislature,  and,  failing  there,  to  the  people  by  initiative 
or  referendum.  If  that  is  done  there  will  be  a  real  crusade, 
with  fears  already  in  the  minds  of  some  educators  that  the 
large  fundamentalist  vote  of  Southern  California  might 
make  some  risk  of  the  passage  of  the  laws.  Northern  and 
central  California,  being  traditionally  heathen,  are  not 
feared.  Doubtless  there  is  no  serious  danger  in  southern 
California,  either.  Its  people  reflect  the  mentality  of  rural 
Iowa  and  Illinois,  rather  than  of  the  hills  of  East  Ten- 
nessee and  West  Virginia,  which  is  probably  liberal  enough. 

THE  majority  of  anti-scientific  movements  everywhere 
are  anti-medical.  The  traditional  confusion  of  medi- 
cine with  religion  and  of  religion  with  sectarianism  make 
the  claims  of  scientific  medicine  appear  to  many  people  like 
the  claims  of  an  established  church  to  suppress  dissenters 
and  heretics.  Hence  the  cults,  and  the  pro-cult  and  anti- 
medical  agitations. 

The  most  continuous  of  these  in  California  has  been  the 
anti-vivisection  crusade.  An  anti-vivisection  law  was  slipped 
almost  unnoticed  through  the  legislature  of  1913,  but  was 
pocket-vetoed  by  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson  when  it 
came  to  his  attention  after  adjournment.  Since  then  there 
have  been  at  least  two  attempts,  in  1920  and  1922,  to 
pass  anti-vivisection  bills  by  popular  initiative.  As  often 
happens  with  initiative  measures,  these  bills,  submitted  by 
petition  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  were  more  extreme 
than  any  that  would  be  proposed  for  debate  and  criticism 
in  a  legislature.  One  of  them  defined  vivisection  as  any 
experimentation,  surgical  or  physiological,  on  man  or  any 
living  creature  lower  than  man,  and  forbade  it  absolutely, 
with  or  without  anesthetic,  and  whether  painful  or  not, 
if  the  purpose  was  scientific  investigation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  farm  operations  of  dehorning,  gelding,  spaying, 
caponizing,  branding,  etc.  were  expressly  permitted,  with 
pain  and  without  anesthetic.  The  expressed  purpose  was 
to  prohibit  scientific  experimentation  even  without  pain, 
and  to  interfere  with  no  torture  unless  it  was  for  scientific 
purposes.  The  usual  lurid  tales  of  alleged  brutalities  in 
medical  laboratories  were  distributed,  but  the  central  argu- 
ment was  that  these  experiments  are  of  no  value,  anyway, 
and  have  never  contributed  to  the  knowledge  or  cure  of 
disease.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  deny  most  of  the 
findings  of. modern  medical  science  and  the  efficacy  of  most 
of  its  treatments,  including  vaccination  and  antitoxin,  and 
to  accuse  the  medical  profession  of  being  actuated  wholly 
by  selfish  mercenary  considerations.  It  was  an  hysterical 
crusade,  primarily  against  medical  and  physiological  science, 
and  only  incidentally  against  the  alleged  torture  of  the 


laboratories.  Both  initiatives  were  defeated,  but  received 
very  substantial  votes.  If  they  had  passed,  they  would  have 
literally  forbidden  even  feeding  and  breeding  experiments, 
and  would  have  made  impossible  in  California  the  produc- 
tion, testing  or  use  of  vaccines  and  serums,  for  man  or  beast, 
and  the  Wasserman,  Vidal  and  other  diagnostic  tests. 

At  the  same  legislature  of  1913  which  passed  the  anti- 
vivisection  bill  an  impure  milk  bill  was  lobbied  through 
by  a  political  creamery  organiaztion  formed  for  the  purpose, 
which  was  also  vetoed  by  Governor  Johnson.  The  next 
year  the  women's  clubs,  with  equal  ease,  lobbied  through 
a  pure  milk  bill,  which  is  still  the  law.  It  was  apparently 
as  easy,  even  in  these  politically  reformed  legislatures,  to 
pass  one  sort  of  a  bill  as  another.  The  impure  milk  bill 
of  1913  was,  of  course,  not  anti-science,  but  pure  sordid 
commercialism.  The  anti-science  appeared  in  the  arguments 
used  in  the  agitation  against  the  governor's  veto.  The 
veto  had  been  advised  by  the  state  veterinarian,  the  state 
Veterinary  Society,  the  state  Board  of  Health,  the  state 
Medical  Society,  the  agricultural  department  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  by  the  writer,  who  was  charged  with  being 
tainted  with  scientific  knowledge.  This  list  was  paraded 
in  triumph  before  the  people  as  evidence  that  the  governor 
was  wrong,  because  he  had  preferred  the  advice  of  these 
highbrows  and  professional  experts  instead  of  trusting  to 
the  common  people!  It  was  obviously  assumed  that  this 
appeal  against  the  experts  would  strike  a  responsive  cord. 

About  the  same  time  a  tuberculin  test  ordinance  for  cat- 
tle of  dairies  supplying  milk  to  the  city  was  passed  by  the 
city  government  of  Los  Angeles,  but  was  defeated,  on  refer- 
endum petition  circulated  under  Christian  Science  auspices, 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles. 

California  had  a  law  requiring  vaccination  as  a 
condition  of  entrance  to  the  public  schools.  This  was 
later  amended  to  exempt  children  of  parents  who  signed 
certificates  of  "conscientious  objection."  This  meant,  in  prac- 
tice, exempting  all  children  whose  parents  were  not  ready 
to  have  them  vaccinated,  whether  the  objection  was  "con- 
scientious" or  not.  Finally,  the  state  law  was  further 
changed,  making  no  routine  requirement  in  ordinary  times, 
but  permitting  the  state  Board  of  Health  to  take  charge 
and  enforce  such  regulations  as  it  thought  appropriate,  in 
case  of  actual  epidemic.  Since  then,  smallpox  has  greatly 
increased  in  California,  and  last  year  there  were  several  out- 
breaks which  took  strenuous  measures  to  prevent  from 
reaching  dangerous  proportions. 

The  one  exception  is  the  University  of  California.  Under 
the  constitution  the  regents  and  not  the  legislature  are  the 
law-making  body  of  the  university.  Their  terms  are  six- 
teen years  and  they  are  usually  reappointed,  thus  serving 
practically  for  life  in  a  position  of  peculiar  independence. 
They  have  persisted  in  requiring  vaccination  of  all  students 
of  the  university,  even  when  the  state  law  relaxed  it  for 
the  schools.  There  has  never  been  a  case  of  smallpox  among 
the  students  of  the  university,  though  there  have  been  among 
unvaccinated  employes,  and  the  numerical  share  of  the 
student  body,  measured  by  the  proportion  of  the  general 
population,  would  be  a  number  much  too  large  to  make 
this  showing  possible  by  the  mere  doctrine  of  chances. 

An  initiative  measure  was  placed  on  the  state  ballot  in 
1922,  depriving  the  regents  of  the  power  to  make  such 
regulations,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  people.  There  was 
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also  an  initiative  forbidding  the  requirement  of  vaccination, 
inoculation  or  other  medical  treatment  as  a  condition  of 
employment  in  the  public  schools,  or  the  holding  of  any 
public  office.  As  originally  formulated  by  its  sponsors, 
it  would  also  have  forbidden  medical  tests  or  treatment  as 
a  condition  of  any  employment,  or  of  the  exercise  of  any 
right  or  privilege,  thus  preventing  the  elimination  of  typhoid 
carriers  from  handling  food  or  of  syphilitics  as  barbers, 
and  making  impossible  quarantine  regulations,  but  thes^: 
latter  requirements  wtre  eliminated  from  the  final  version. 
Petitions  have  since  twice  been  presented  to  the  regents  to 
relax  the  vaccination  rule,  and,  on  their  refusal,  they  have 
been  menaced  with  an  initiative  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution  making  their  office  elective,  or  appointive  for 
short  terms. 

IN  1912  the  platform  of  the  National  Progressive  Party 
contained  a  plank  (written  in  part,  it  may  as  well  now 
be  said,  by  the  editor  of  The  Survey),  advocating  a  pro- 
gram of  social  insurance.  There  were  progressive  movements 
in  many  states,  but  California  was  the  only  state  in  which 
the  third  party,  Bull  Moose  Progressive  party,  as  such,  was 
in  possession  of  the  state  government — the  governor,  most 
of  the  state  officers,  and  the  large  majority  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature.  The  legislature  of  1915  authorized  a 
social  insurance  commission,  (of  which  the  writer  was  sub- 
sequently chairman)  to  investigate  the  question  and  present 
a  proposal  to  the  legislature  of  1917.  The  commission 
recommended  to  the  legislature  of  1917  the  submission  of 
an  enabling  amendment  to  the  people  at  the  election  of 
1918  which  would  give  future  legislatures  constitutional 
authority  to  enact  a  health  insurance  law.  This  at  once 
aroused  the  anti-science  of  the  doctors.  The  physicians  are 
receptive  enough  to  scientific  advance  in  the  knowledge  and 
treatment  of  disease,  but  on  the  social  and  economic  aspects 
of  their  own  profession,  many  of  them  are  fundamentalists 
of  the  most  obstinate  sort.  They  are  as  anti-scientific  against 
social  science  as  any  cultist  is  against  medical  science.  Be- 
cause medical  practice,  in  its  business  and  distributive  as- 
pects, was  individualistic  in  the  individualistic  age,  they 
insist  that  it  shall  remain  so  even  in  this  new  age  when 
everything  else  has  become  socialized.  So  they  organized 
themselves  politically,  to  fight  this  measure,  and  joined 
themselves  with  the  insurance  companies,  and  even  with 
their  pet  enemies,  the  Christian  Scientists.  The  combina- 
tion was  successful,  and  the  measure  was  defeated. 

The  political  organization,  the  League  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Public  Health,  formed  by  the.  physicians  at  this  time 
to  fight  a  single  measure,  then  expanded  its  purposes  to  the 
general  defense  of  scientific  medicine  against  political  at- 
tacks, and  has  rendered  such  valuable  and  generally  con- 
structive services  in  this  line  that  the  writer,  to  fight  whom 
it  was  originally  formed,  and  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
president  of  Stanford  University  and  president  last  year  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  one  of  the  many  far- 
seeing  medical  leaders  who  advocate  socialized  advance  in 
the  administration  of  medicine,  have  both  joined  cordially 
with  this  organization  whose  chief  bugaboos  they  once  were, 
and  have  assisted  it  in  its  generally  successful  crusades  in 
behalf  of  public  health  and  against  anti-medical  legislation. 

The  most  directly  anti-medical  legislation  is  of  course 
the  attempt  to  break  down  educational  requirements, 
and  the  setting  up  of  cults  and  sects  on  an  equality  with 


scientific  medicine.  The  medical  practice  act  of  California 
has  several  times  been  amended  in  this  direction.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  law  which  permitted  the  licensing  of  "drug- 
less  healers"  on  a  showing  of  educational  qualifications  only 
hall'  as  g.eat  as  tnose  required  of  regular  medical  practi- 
tioners, the  osteopaths  and  chiropractors  have  continuously 
pressed  for  separate  boards,  to  enable  them  to  license  them- 
selves. Twice  defeated  in  this  by  successive  legislatures, 
they  twice  resorted  to  initiatives  before  the  people;  and  the 
second  time,  in  1922,  were  successful.  Both  sectarian  boards 
are  now  functioning,  but  there  was  a  long  delay  in  estab- 
lishing the  chiropractic  board,  successive  appointees  being 
disqualified  by  the  court  on  showings  that  they  had  been 
practising  illegally,  under  the  former  laws.  There  are  at 
least  a  score  of  other  sects  advertising  in  California  and 
practising  illegally — spondylotherapists,  naturopaths,  napra- 
paths  and  a  whole  jargon  of  others.  No  move  has  yet  been 
made  to  give  them  separate  boards,  but  if  medicine  is  sec- 
tarian, they  should  have  them. 

Christian  Science  anti-science  in  California  has  centered 
its  principal  activities  in  the  Public  School  Protective 
League,  an  organization  with  a  very  able  attorney  whose 
purpose  is  to  interpose  legal  obstruction  to  what  they  re- 
gard as  baleful  health  measures,  and  at  times  even  to  physi- 
ological and  hygienic  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  They 
regard  bacteriology  as  a  sectarian  doctrine,  and  have  a  de- 
cision of  some  court,  on  which  they  rely,  that  the  physical 
examination  of  the  throat  of  a  child,  during  a  diphtheria 
epidemic,  unless  by  express  consent  of  the  parent,  is  assault 
and  battery.  They  have  also  joined  with  the  other  anti- 
scientists  in  their  various  anti-scientific  crusades,  and  have 
gone  into  active  politics,  especially  in  southern  California, 
against  health  measures,  except  those  which  confine  them- 
f elves  strictly  to  the  promotion  of  cleanliness.  That,  it 
seems,  is  a  spiritual  virtue,  and  therefore  permissible.  They 
also  urged  in  the  last  legislature — but  were  defeated  by 
the  counter-politics  of  the  League  for  the  Conservation  of 
Public  Health — a  measure  which  would  have  authorized 
Christian  Science  treatment,  and  the  compulsory  payment 
therefore  by  the  employer,  in  the  case  of  industrial  accidents 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  Since  these 
cases  are  all  surgical,  and  no  Christian  Science  practitioner 
is  licensed  to  operate  surgically,  the  illogic  of  the  measure, 
even  conceding  sectarianism,  was  obvious. 

A  measure  was  also  submitted  to  the  people  in  1920,  at 
the  instance  of  the  practitioners  of  the  drugless  cults,  per- 
mitting the  prescribing  of  narcotics  by  those  not  licensed  to 
administer  other  drugs,  but  this  was  defeated. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  California  is  also  the  seat  of 
the  most  preposterous  of  recent  medical  impositions — the 
Abrams  "electronic"  diagnosis  machine  [see  The  Survey, 
Jan.  15,  1923]  which  diagnosed  red  ink  as  suffering 
from  syphilis  and  two  drops  taken  from  the  same  patient 
at  the  same  time  as  suffering  from  irreconcilably  different 
conditions.  This,  however,  belongs  in  the  history  rather 
of  medical  hoaxes  than  of  convinced  anti-science  movements. 

California  is  an  intelligent,  progressive  and  highly-edu- 
cated state,  peopled  generally  by  the  enterprising,  the  suc- 
cessful and  the  adventurous  of  other  states,  who,  in  reach- 
ing out  for  new  fields,  are  the  ones  who  have  gone  farthest. 
If  the  things  here  recounted  can  have  happened  in  Cali- 
fornia, they  can  happen — most  of  them  have  happened — 
anywhere.  Is  this  the  scientific  age? 
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Prophylaxis  in  Print 


I  IX  K    is    apparently    the   best   serum    there   is. 
Spread    on    wood-pulp    and    applied    extern- 
ally to  the  eyes  it  heads   the  pharmacopeia 
of  preventive  medicine.     The  printed  word 
is    not    a    cure-all,    but    it    has    one    blessed 
quality  that  doctors  must  be  thankful   for: 
it  sometimes  helps  to  keep  the  human  being   from  making 
a  fool  of  himself.     It  may  persuade  us  to  eat  sensibly,  rest 
quietly,  get  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  secure  the  doctors'  help 
when   we   need    it,    and    prepare   our   children    against   the 
ravages  of  disease.      Of  course   it   needs   behind   it  all   the 
wisdom   and   character   we   can    muster   and   accompanying 
it  all  the  technique  and  services  that  science  affords.     But 
printed   and   spoken   words  are   certainly   one   of   the   bases 
of   social   medicine,   and    the  wise   man   will    use   them   for 
all  they  can  so  easily  and  so  cheaply  do.     Someday  instruc- 
tion in  writing  and  public  speaking  may  be  required  courses 
in   our  schools  of  medicine.     For  to  tell   people  what  we 
do  and  do  not  know  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  disease ;  to 
persuade   them   into   right  ways  of   living  that  will  lessen 
disease ;   to   urge   upon   them   health   examinations ;   and   to 
warn    them   in    emergencies   of    epidemic   character,    surely 
these  are  ways  of  making  good  health  catching. 

Physicians  have  rightly  been  fearful  of  the  printed  word. 
It  can  be  very  misleading,  even  destructive.  It  is  easily 
seized  by  the  quack  and  charlatan  to  exploit  the  simple  or 
the  desperate.  It  generally  needs  the  complement  of  sound 
personal  advice  and  the  best  of  treatment.  It  may  easily 
get  the  right  message  into  the  wrong  hands.  It  seems  to 
the  scientist  a  blundering  and  imprecise  instrument — not 
susceptible  of  laboratory  standardization.  But  these 
dangers  are  to  be  found  in  many  remedies,  and  are  chal- 
lenges to  proper  control,  not  reasons  for  discarding  printed 
words.  The  fact  is,  print  serves  now  and  will  serve  us 
more  in  the  future. 

I  wonder  whether  we  realize  how  much  of  our  work 
for  health  is  now  based  on  words— not  the  Latin  formulae 
needed  to  keep  the  layman  from  tampering  with  himselr 
and  the  medicine  he  takes,  but  plain  simple  English.  For 
example,  I  have  just  fallen  in  with  a  book  on  Colds — 
sensible  advice  needed  annually  by.  about  99  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  our  latitude.  Two  books  on  cancer  appeared 
a  month  or  so  ago — books  of  rigid  scientific  honesty,  yet 
telling  what  we  may  hope  for,  and  what  we  must  not  yet 
hope  for  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  this  dread  disease. 
The  National  Health  Council  Series  of  little  leatherette 
volumes  could  alone  probably  cut  the  death-rate  in  half—- 
if everybody  read  and  obeyed  their  suggestions.  The  revolu- 
tionary achievements  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  cutting  its  death-rate  have  been  in  an  impor- 
tant part  due  to  its  rock-wearing  distribution  of  health 


pamphlets.  Dr.  Emmett  Holt's  baby  books  are  almost  a 
national  institution — better  known  and  more  generally 
obeyed  than  the  Constitution !  The  list  would  fill  a 
volume. 

The  tale  of  this  use  of  words  runs  back  into  pre-history. 
Who  knows  whether  medicines  or  incantations  came  first? 
We  presume  instinct  made  the  ape-men  lick  their  wounds 
and  maybe  eat  herbs  to  begin  with,  but  among  the  very 
first  uses  they  made  of  words  when  they  got  them  was 
the  mumbo-jumbo  of  priest  or  medicine  man  to  ward  off, 
or  take  away  disease.  He  was  placating  the  angry  God 
who  caused  the  sickness,  not  curing  the  sickness  itself.  And 
if  we  substitute  Subconscious  for  God  we  will  find  the 
same  chants  rising  to  the  stars  to-day.  The  mud-rolls  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  papyri  of  Egypt,  the  manuscripts  of 
Greece  and  Rome  and  the  scrolls  of  the  medieval  monk — 
all  hold  their  codes  for  health.  They  had  some  idea  of  tell- 
ing people  how  to  keep  well — even  if  the  prescription  was 
to  let  a  wax  image  melt  in  the  sun. 

WHEN  finally  print  was  achieved,  what  a  flood  let 
loose!  Herbalists,  and  books  of  alchemy,  the  cures 
that  depended  on  astrology,  on  interpretation  of  dreams, 
on  the  rigamaroles  of  folk-lore,  generally  quite  mad,  but 
sometimes  with  that  residual  truth  that  has  become  the  bed- 
rock of  science.  The  people  as  they  learned  to  read  wanted 
to  read  almost  first  of  all  one  message — how  to  get  well.  The 
other  idea — how  to  keep  well — had  not  yet  been  born, 
except  perhaps  among  the  heathen  Chinese.  So  by  degrees 
began  to  crystallize  the  popular  forms  of  "health  in  print." 

First  and  longest  enduring  were  the  almanacs.  An  al- 
manac with  a  Bible  made  up  a  library,  and  as  one  ministered 
to  the  stricken  soul  so  the  other  to  the  broken  body.  Here 
where  the  disembowelled  gentleman  surrounded  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  stood  for  astrology,  and  the  weather 
predictions  stood  for  meteorology,  and  the  jokes  stood  for 
literature,  the  recipes,  imbrocations,  stews,  and  concoctions 
stood  for  medicine.  Here  flourished  the  jimson-weed  plaster, 
and  the  gunpowder-and-sour-cream  lotion,  and  the  spider 
web  plug  for  hemorrhage,  (how  the  tetanus  God  must 
have  roared!)  and  the  shot  of  alcohol  for  most  everything. 
They  bled  and  they  leeched  and  they  steamed  and  they 
stewed  and  they  produced  a  hardy  race.  Only  the  hardy 
could  stand  the  cures. 

But  then  our  ancestors  really  began  to  master  the  uses 
and  misuses  of  print,  and  the  family  almanac  proliferated 
Into  two  forms.  The  single  prescription  that  had  won  fame 
crept  into  the  advertising  columns  of  the  newspapers;  and 
secondly  all  the  medical  and  surgical  lore  of  all  the  almanacs 
got  itself  dignified  and  codified  into  a  special  volume.  We 
had  what  we  have  not  yet  escaped  from  the  Compendium 
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of  Heath,  One  Thousand  and  One  Prescriptions  for  the 
Sick,  The  Guide  to  Family  Health,  the  Home  Doctor  and 
the  like.  Much  they  contained  was  dangerous  and  evil 
stuff,  and  much  more  was  just  futile  nonsense,  but  prob- 
ably here  too  was  a  sediment  of  wisdom  that  may  have 
helped  rear  families  and  alleviate  pain.  Along  with  them 
came  the  host  of  books  on  sex  and  marriage — quack  ad- 
vice gotten  out  to  suck  money  from  the  millions  who  found 
that  they  could  not  keep  themselves  healthy  in  their  sex 
life.  There  can  be  no  human  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
physical  and  moral  damage  the  majority  of  these  vile 
things  caused.  Even  yet  they  nourish  under  a  thousand 
disguises,  battening  like  vultures  on  the  agony  of  the  race 
in  its  search  for  wisdom  in  love. 

Medical  advertising  demands  a  history  in  itself.  It  be- 
gan in  this  country  almost  with  the  birth  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  Colonies.  The  editor  himself  often  adver- 
tised some  water  or  pill  that  was  a  universal  panacea  and 
his  office  was  a  resort  for  the  sick.  He  would  advertise 
your  slave  for  sale  or  your  liniment  for  sale  with  equal 
fervor.  With  the  rise  of  the  daily  and  the  cheap  popular 
newspaper  the  evil  boomed  and  prospered.  No  paper 
seemed  to  be  too  respectable  to  print  the  claims  of  the 
"specialist  in  private  diseases"  or  the  testimonials  of  sooth- 
ing-syrups full  of  laudanum,  head-ache  powders  full  of 
dangerous  heart  depressants,  tonics  made  of  bad  alcohol  and 
strychnine,  or  catarrh  powders  concocted  of  cocaine.  The 
manufacturers  became  millionaires  and  newspaper  publishers 
fattened  off  this  diabolical  pandering  to  the  health  hunger 
of  the  race.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  so  long  as  this 
quack  doctoring  through  print  kept  up,  we  could  never  have 
a  real  science  of  public  health. 

But  it  did  not  keep  up — at  least  in  the  old  luxuriant 
form.  The  crusade  of  the  physicians  themselves,  backed  by 
the  so-called  muck-rakers,  drove  the  newspapers  to  reform 
from  within  or  to  be  reformed  by  state  and  federal  acts 
from  without.  It  is  not  without  its  lesson  that  the  evils 
of  print  were  reformed  largely  by  the  good  offices  of  print 
— the  development  of  an  anti-body  in  the  social  structure 
itself.  We  still  have  patent  medicine  and  quack  advertis- 
ing but  the  new  attitude  is  found  in  the  best  grade  of 
proprietary  advertising  which  no  longer  claims  to  cure  or 
to  supplant  the  doctor  or  dentist,  but  urges  the  reader  to 
consult  experts,  and  recommends  its  own  product  only  for 
purposes  that  may  be  approved  by  sound  advice  and  good 
sense. 

The  lesson  of  the  Health  Compendium  and  the  fake 
health  advertisement  took  a  long  while  to  sink  into  the 
medical  consciousness.  The  doctor  was  too  prone  to  damn 
the  whole  thing,  get-rich-quick  pander  and  silly  sheep  reader. 
He  wanted  to  blot  it  out  and  forget  while  he  personally 
ministered  to  the  sick  of  his  own  neighborhood.  But  in 
this  evil  mess  were  two  inescapable  facts :  first,  the  health 
hunger  of  the  race  made  them  turn  to  printed  advice  as  one 
way  out  of  sickness;  second,  these  books  and  publicity 
messages  furnished  a  wonderful  instrument  to  help  heal  the 
sick,  and  even  better,  prevent  sickness — if  the  instrument 
was  seized  by  reputable  agencies  and  made  the  vehicle  of 
honest  and  helpful  modern  knowledge.  It  needed  not  be 
abolished,  for  it  was  too  useful ;  it  needed  only  to  be  trans- 
formed so  that  the  new  compendium  should  be  sound, 
factual,  ably  edited,  and  confined  to  the  ricld  in  which 
printed  advice  can  serve. 


The  use  of  print  for  health  to-day  has  not  complete- 
ly escaped  the  taints  of  its  ancestors — the  follies  of  the 
almanac  and  the  boom  promises  of  the  alchemist  are  still 
to  be  found.  But  the  modern  book  on  a  special  disease,  the 
modern  pamphlet  on  public  health,  and  the  modern  health 
column  in  the  newspaper  are  all  well  intentioned,  generally 
honestly  and  ably  done,  and  if  they  suffer  from  rashness, 
credulity,  superficiality,  and  sometimes  unsoundness,  these 
are  but  the  failings  we  find  in  any  social  tool,  and  they  can 
be  found  among  physicians  and  scientists  as  well  as  amon.T 
editors  and  publicists.  Striking  a  balance,  we  feel  that 
it  can  be  said  that  there  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  positive 
harm  done  by  printed  words  in  the  health  fight;  that  the 
amount  of  silly  though  well-meaning  exploitation  of  false 
hopes  has  been  reduced  within  human  limits,  and  that  much 
valuable  information  in  the  fields  of  personal  hygiene  and 
sensible  living  has  been  widely  spread  among  all  classes  of 
people. 

The  moral  is  that  science  and  medicine  must  use  print 
or  it  will  be  used  by  the  quack  and  the  exploiter  of  fears 
to  the  destruction  of  honesty  and  faith  in  science.  It  must 
be  directed  to  its  legitimate  ends  and  engineered  by  ex- 
perts both  in  medical  knowledge  and  publicity  methods. 
The  curse  must  be  taken  off  it  and  the  highest  talents  en- 
listed. Its  achievements  have  already  proven  its  usefulness, 
and  as  social  diseases  breed  through  ignorance  social  knowl- 
edge is  the  essence  of  their  cure. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

A  Humanist  In  Health 

"T  TNIVERSAL  history,  the  history  of  what  man  has 
\^_J  accomplished  in  this  world  is  at  bottom  the  history 
of  the  great  men  who  have  worked  here,"  wrote  Carlyle, 
and,  "Great  men,  taken  up  in  any  way,  are  profitable  com- 
pany." The  life  of  Osier  is  certainly  profitable  company 
and  a  record  of  remarkable  accomplishment.  Dr.  Gushing 
has  let  the  story  of  Osier's  life  tell  itself,  and  left  to  the 
future  any  nice  appraisment  of  Osier's  place  in  the  history 
of  medical  thought  and  philosophy.  This  story  is  delight- 
fully told,  full  of  that  humor  and  whimsicality  for  which 
his  hero  was  famous,  and  yet  implicit  with  a  sympathetic 
veneration  for  a  great  personality.  No  easy  task  to  do  well, 
for  the  life  is  not  only  the  record  of  a  personality  but  it  so 
happened  that  these  years  span  a  period  of  most  astounding 
growth  of  knowledge  of  disease.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
knowledge  has  advanced  further  in  the  last  century  than 
in  the  whole  Christian  era  preceding  it.  But  it  is  not  for  a 
glimpse  of  this  drama  that  the  general  reader  will  peruse 
two  fat  volumes  but  rather  for  acquaintance  with  a  man 
who  was  famous,  not  only  as  a  teacher  of  medicine,  and  as 
an  authority  in  medical  affairs,  but  also  as  a  scholar  who 
could  not  be  ignored  by  Oxford  dons  in  their  own  fields  of 
literature  and  classic  lore. 

Anyone  to  whom  the  Osier  tradition  is  but  a  phrase  and 
a  mystery  will  not  read  far  without  some  intimation  of  the 
spirit  which  engendered  this  intangible  influence.  No  aloof 
dignity  is  this  hospital  chief,  surrounded  though  he  be  by 
satellites,  but  one  who  links  his  student  by  the  arm  and 
cracks  a  joke ;  is  as  sympathetic  as  a  woman  with  the  sorely 
afflicted ;  leaves  the  staff  breathless  by  an  acute  observation ; 
and  romps  with  children  heedless  of  time.  What  sort  of 
man  is  this  who  is  addressed  as  "Willie"  by  doting  children 
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of  an  hour's  acquaintance,  who  can  give  a  man  a  rough 
buffet  and  leave  no  bruise,  who  shakes  his  threatened  fist 
under  the  mayor's  nose  and  is  seen  an  hour  later  arm  in 
arm  with  him  who  has  been  won  over  to  the  radical  forces 
for  civic  redemption?  Held  in  awe  by  physicians  who 
knew  him  only  as  a  name,  no  man  in  his  time  was  more 
respected  or  so  much  beloved.  Yet  in  almost  every  field 
Osier's  aims  were  at  first  accounted  radical ;  men  were 
won  to  those  views  by  reason ;  he  was  not  the  mere  head 
of  an  established  tradition.  The  rare  peculiarity  in  his 
temperament  enabled  him  to  distinguish  between  a  man 
and  that  man's  baggage  of  ideas.  Unless  mean  or  dis- 
honorable, there  seemed  always  something  in  the  man  worth 
while  and  Osier  could  detect  this  as  he  might  as  a  physician, 
detect  a  latent  disease ;  working  on  this  deeper  man  the 
result  was  sometimes  near  to  a  miracle. 

In  this  he  was  often  most  aided  by  his  own  reputation 
for  prodigal  generosity.  His  money  he  gave  away  when 
he  had  little,  to  friends,  to  relatives,  to  strangers  in  dis- 
tress; he  would  "sanctify  a  fee"  by  turning  it  over  to  a 
library;  his  notes  made  on  the  study  of  some  disease  were 
at  the  disposal  of  any  sincere  student;  all  done  in  a  way 
that  left  his  identity  concealed  if  possible.  But  as  they 
were  oft  repeated,  a  tradition  could  not  be  prevented.  Char- 
acteristic of  his  attitude  in  all  relations  was  his  refusal  to 
delegate  his  little  charities.  The  procedure  of  charity 
organization  societies  was  not  his  way.  No  one  asking 
aid  should  be  turned  away  without  money,  were 
his  instructions  to  the  Negro  butler.  "There  was  no  dis- 
crimination," he  once  said,  "in  the  charity  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  who  stopped  not  to  ask  the  stripped  and  wounded 
man  by  the  wayside  whether  it  was  by  his  own  fault  the 
ill  had  come,  nor  of  his  religion,  nor  had  he  the  where- 
withal to  pay  his  board." 

In  these  modes  of  thought  and  in  many  others  he  was 
classic  Greek,  not  as  an  adopted  philosophy,  but  naturally. 
Someone  has  said  in  commenting  on  Osier's  biography  that 
he  was  a  Puritan,  but  as  a  man  whose  rule  for  conduct 
is  Aequaminitas,  who  controls  emotion  to  imperturbability ; 
who  holds  the  feelings  of  others  in  sacred  respect  and  is 
withal  blithe  and  gay,  he  is  a  pure  Stoic. 

A  complex,  elusive,  <md  delightful  personality  is  disclosed 
in  this  masterly  biography.  Now  what  did  Osier  accom- 
plish? His  earlier  reputation  was  first  as  a  great  teacher. 
And  it  was  net  what  he  taught  that  was  remarkable  but 
the  way  he  did  it.  He  imparted  enthusiasm,  the  only  thing 
worth  while  that  any  teacher  can  impart.  Osier  surrounded 
by  his  crowd  of  students,  streaming  from  ward  to  ward, 
eager,  excited — they  appear  bent  on  a  swimming  excursion 
(his  special  delight),  so  happy  do  they  seem. 

At  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  he  introduced  the  Scot- 
tish method  of  bed-side  teaching,  an  innovation  in  America, 
and  it  is  amusing  that  this  school  at  first  was  said  not  to  be 
sufficiently  practical.  The  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Osier's 
method  of  teaching  he  took  from  Latham — "It  is  by  your 
own  eyes,  and  your  ears,  and  your  minds,  and  your  heart 
that  you  must  observe  and  learn  and  profit,  I  can  only 
point  to  the  objects  and  say  little  else  than  see  here  and 
see  there."  And  it  was  repeated  in  bed-side  aphorism  and 
elaborated  in  essay  that  the  physician  must  practice  with 
his  heart  as  well  as  with  his  head — oft  forgotten  in  this 
day  of  ignoring  the  man  in  search  of  his  disease.  He  was 
ever  appreciative  of  the  overcharged  state  of  the  student 


mind,  and  advised  him  always  to  read  some  good  book,  not 
medical,  every  night  before  going  to  sleep — and  he  would 
recommend  the  books.  Then  there  was  the  radical  cus- 
tom of  having  the  students  at  his  house  an  evening  each 
week  when  they  gathered  about  him  drinking  beer  while 
he  chatted  of  great  men  in  medical  history — the  idea  always 
that  inspiration  is  more  than  knowledge,  character  stronger 
than  science. 

Then  the  text-book  of  medicine,  translated  into  many 
tongues,  even  Chinese,  and  a  standard  work  the  world  over. 
It  was  this  text  read  by  a  layman  which  inspired  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  effective  sanitary  methods 
of  to-day  are  a  growth  during  one  generation.  The  con- 
cern of  health  officers  a  few  years  ago  was  epidemics — 
chiefly  small-pox ;  their  concern  to-day  extends  from  chil- 
dren's teeth  to  iodine  in  potable  water.  No  one  man 
brought  this  about,  but  it  came  by  the  perseverance  of 
relatively  a  few.  In  Montreal  Osier  was  physician  to  the 
small-pox  hospital  during  an  epidemic.  He  saw  the  need 
of  popular  education  to  prevent  repetition  of  the  catas- 
trophe and  persistently  hammered  this  idea  into  indolent 
heads.  In  the  South,  in  Baltimore,  typhoid  was  an  annual 
scourge,  Osier  with  a  lone  health  officer  and  a  selected  group 
made  the  plague  a  political  issue  and  by  public  meetings 
awakened  the  complacement  populace.  By  papers  in  medi- 
cal journals,  by  addresses  to  medical  societies,  by  showers 
of  letters  to  physicians,  he  constantly  insisted  that  typhoid 
could  be  eradicated.  And  to-day  the  Delian  tribute  is  not 
to  typhoid  but  to  the  motor  car.  Both  in  this  campaign 
and  in  that  against  tuberculosis  it  is  worth  note  that  the 
efforts  to  awaken  a  public  "which  supinely  acquiesces  in 
conditions  shameful  beyond  expression"  were  with  Osier 
tempered  by  a  "larger  sympathy  of  man  with  man."  His 
motto  was  "Let  us  meanwhile  neither  scold  nor  despair." 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  Osier's  paper  on  the  Home 
Treatment  of  Consumption,  in  which  he  advocated  fresh 
air  and  food,  was  a  novel  idea  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
that  the  campaign  against  the  "white  plague"  was  restricted 
to  a  very  few  members  of  the  medical  profession.  And  it 
required  speeches,  exhibits,  congresses,  to  arouse  physicians 
and  public  alike.  In  the  beginning  of  this  large  task  much 
effort  was  lost  due  to  divergent  views  of  scattered  societies, 
but  with  Trudeau,  Hermann  Biggs,  Flick,  Welch,  Sternberg, 
and  Osier,  the  national  society  was  finally  born,  rather 
puny  at  first,  with  no  promise  of  its  sturdy  growth  to  a 
size  when  its  financial  strength  exceeds  its  imagination  in 
expenditures. 

Osier  was  also  active  in  the  British  congresses  for  tuber- 
culosis and  years  later  at  Oxford  he  started  a  local  move- 
ment there.  Interested  as  he  was  in  scientific  discoveries 
relating  to  medicine,  he  was  ever  eager  to  mint  the  gold  of 
discovery  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  In  precept  and  prac- 
tice he  was  first  a  humanist.  And  his  interest  in  public 
health  never  flagged ;  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  after  he 
became  Regius  professor  at  Oxford  was  to  advise  the  Eng- 
lish about  their  teeth,  so  that  they  might  masticate  rather 
than  bolt  their  food. 

As  a  thread  of  god  woven  through  the  close-knit  texture 
of  a  busy  life  was  the  love  of  classic  literature.  When  a 
mere  boy,  Johnson,  one  of  his  teachers,  introduced  him  to 
the  Religio  Medici,  and  this  book  became  to  Osier  a  sacred 
text.  The  thread  gradually  becomes  a  pattern  and  in  his 
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mature  years  Osier's  taste  and  interest  extended  to  include 
the  best  writings  of  all  time.  It  was  not  only  the  history 
of  medicine  which  absorbed  him,  though  in  this  field  he 
was  an  authority  and  a  veritable  bibliomaniac  known  to 
every  book  mart  from  Amsterdam  to  New  York,  buying 
rare  editions,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  to  present  to  medical 
libraries  everywhere;  but  the  record  of  noble  thought  in 
noble  language  was  to  him  an  inspiration.  Even  this  source 
of  fuller  life  he  shared  with  others ;  his  addresses  and  essays 
are  often  built  on  those  texts.  And  how  deeply  he  studied 
and  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  ancient,  especially  of  Greek 
thought,  is  evidenced  by  conservative  Oxford  electing  him, 
a  radical  Canadian,  president  of  the  classical  society. 

This  is  the  record  of  a  delightful  life  told  with  all  the 
charm  and  vigor  that  characterized  the  great  "chief." 

NELLIS  B.  FOSTER,  M.D. 

THE    LIFE    OF    SIR   WILLIAM   OSLER.   by   Hmrvey    Cashing.     Oxford 
Univ.  Press.     2  vol.     685,  728  pp.    Price  $12.50  postpiid  of  The  Survey. 

The  Smaller   City 

THE  analysis  of  the  complex  but  careful  study  of  the 
health  activities  of  the  eighty-six  cities  is  admirably 
handled  by  Dr.  Palmer  and  his  associates.  The  authors 
are  especially  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  concise,  definite 
and  clearly  worded  summaries  and  recommendations.  The 
book  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  public  health  ad- 
ministration. Every  health  officer  should  have  a  copy. 

The  survey,  undertaken  primarily  of  course  to  determine 
the  status  of  child  health  in  the  eighty-six  cities  of  the  United 
States  whose  populations  fell  between  40,000  and  70,000, 
was  wisely  designed  so  as  to  include  all  health  activities 
both  official  and  non-official.  Through  the  careful  survey- 
ing of  the  cities  by  five  well  trained  health  men  of  the 
Research  Division  of  the  American  Child  Health  Asso- 
ciation and  the  scientific  and  painstaking  tabulation,  analysis, 
and  interpretation  of  results  the  authors  have  been  able  to 
present  a  clear  and  accurate  picture  fo  health  activities  as 
they  actually  exist  in  cities  of  this  size. 
The  report  has  four  sections: 

The  Conduct  of  the   Investigation. 
Administrative   Practices   in   Public   Health. 
Sketches  of  the   Health  Work  in  Each   City. 
A  Proposed  Plan  of  Organization  of  Community  Health 
Work  for  a  City  of  50,000  Population. 

The  section  on  Administrative  Practices  in  Public  Health 
deals  with  the  subject  under  the  headings,  The  Character- 
istics of  the  Cities,  the  Organization  and  Personnel  of  the 
Health  Department,  Vital  Statistics,  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Control,  Venereal  Disease  Control,  Tuberculosis  Con- 
trol, Maternity  Hygiene,  the  Hygiene  of  the  Infant,  the 
Pre-school  and  the  School  Child,  Sanitation,  Laboratory 
Facilities,  Popular  Health  Instruction,  Pubic  Health  Nurs- 
ing, Recreation  and  the  Private  Agency  in  the  Field  of 
Public  Health.  The  presentation  of  each  subject  is  well 
illustrated  with  charts  and  tables. 

The  Appraisal  Form  for  City  Health  Work  has  been 
used  as  a  basis  of  rating  each  city  on  the  various  items 
included  in  Administrative  Practices  in  Public  Health. 
While  comparisons  of  individual  cities  are  not  made  bv 
name  each  subject  as  Vital  Statistics  Infant  Hygiene,  etc 
is  treated,  as  far  as  ratings  are  concerned,  as  a  separate 
entity.  Under  each  health  practice  the  average  scores  have 


been  expressed  for  the  third  of  cities  having  the  highest 
scores  in  that  particular  activity,  the  third  having  the  next 
highest,  and  the  third  having  the  lowest  scores.  The  average 
score  for  all  cities  and  the  maximum  and  minimum  for  each 
group  are  given  without  the  mention  of  names. 

The  fore  part  of  the  report  is  given  over  to  an  especial!/ 
well  worked  out  series  of  summaries  and  recommendations 
covering  each  of  the  phases  of  Administrative  Practice  ii> 
Public  Health.  Some  of  the  more  striking  revelations  of 
these  summaries  are: 

That  while  every  city  is  doing  some  work  toward  bettering 
the  health  of  the  child  the  average  amount  is  not  over  half 
of  what  is  to  be  expected  in  a  reasonable  health  program. 

Only  45  of  the  86  cities  had  full-time  health  officers. 

Sanitation  and  laboratory  work  were  the  health  actirities 
having  the  highest  ratings. 

Popular  health  instruction  and  pre-school  hygiene  were  the 
most  neglected  activities. 

The  average  salary  of  the  full-time  health  officer  is  »»ly 
about  $1,000  more  than  that  of  the  part-time  health  oScer. 

The  layman's  conception  of  the  present  day  job  of  the 
health  department  is  that  of  nuisance  inspection  and  garbage 
collection. 

The  plan  of  surveying,  the  survey  itself  and  its  tabula- 
tion, analysis  and  interpretation,  as  a  whole,  form  a  unique 
and  particularly  valuable  piece  of  work  in  that,  as  far  as 
we  know,  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
that  a  small  group  of  well  trained  health  men  has  devised 
a  plan,  actually  carried  out  the  field  work,  and  assisted  in 
the  tabulation,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  the  records 
which  it  has  gathered.  In  addition  to  this  the  same  group 
has  reviewed  its  work  and  in  the  light  of  its  experience 
been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  a  carefullv 
devised  plan  of  organization  of  community  health  work 
for  a  city  of  50,000  population. 

HENRY  F.  VAVGHAN,  D.P.H. 

A  HEALTH  SURVEY  OF  86  CITIES,  by  George  T.  Palmer,  PkiKp  S. 
Platt,  W.  Frank  Walker,  Annetta  J.  \icoll,  Anna  Jablonower.  dmeriea* 
Child  Health  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  614  pp.  Prie* 
$3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  Study  of  Louisville 

PUBLIC  health  and  hospital  officials  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  a  recent  survey  report  of  the  health  and 
hospital  agencies  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  This  survey  was 
made  for  the  Community  Chest  of  Louisville,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  by  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  of  the  College 
cf  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University  and 
Anna  C.  Phillips,  now  executive  secretary  of  the  health 
council  of  the  community  chest.  It  is  interesting  in  this 
connection  to  note  that  one  of  the  local  newspapers  is  carrying 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  report  in  serial  publication, 
accompanied  by  comments  from  those  prominent  in  the  local 
health  and  social  fields. 

This  survey  includes  a  statement  of  the  present  facilities 
of  the  hospitals  and  health  agencies  of  Louisville,  together 
with  a  description  of  their  work  and  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  community,  followed  by  recommendations  as  to 
the  development  of  a  future  community  health  program. 

"The  infancy,  childhood,  rate  of  growth  and  physical  or 
material  proportions  of  a  community  are  as  essential  for  a 
description  of  a  city  as  are  similar  elements  in  picturing  an 
individual."  Chartered  in  1828  as  a  city  with  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  the  estimated  (Continued  on  page  174) 
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City  Health  Administration 

By  C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW,  Dr.  P.H. 


aP   to   the  beginning   of   the   present   century 
public  health   administration    (with  the  ex- 
ception of   a  few  pioneer  departments  like 
that  of  New  York  city)   was  concerned  al- 
most wholly  with  environmental   sanitation 
and  with  a  generally  ineffectual   attempt  to 
control  acute  epidemic  disease  by  crude  methods  of  quaran- 
tine.    During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  health  officer 
has  been  developing  his  activities  along  new  and   untried 
lines,  infant  welfare,  school  hygiene,  anti-tuberculosis  work, 
venereal  clinics,  immunization — opening  up  constant  vistas 
of  service,  but  ofttimes  confused  by  conflicting  demands  and 
guided  by  local  sentiment   into  a  one-sided   and   top-heavy 
development  of  one  or  the  other  activity. 

Nineteen  twenty-five  marks  what  I  believe  to  be  truly 
an  epochal  event  in  the  history  of  the  public  health  move- 
ment— a  formulation  on  behalf  of  the  public  health  pro- 
fession of  definite  standards  of  city  health  service  which 
gives  us  a  norm  for  developing  a  balanced  and  effective  pro- 
gram and  a  means  of  crystallizing  public  support  and 
securing  needed  financial  aid  such  as  we  have  never  had 
before. 

This  is  a  very  new  movement  and  the  literature  bearing 


directly  upon  it  is  therefore 
very  scanty.  The  attempt 
to  measure  public  health 
work  on  a  direct  and  quan- 
titative basis  began  with 
Dr.  C.  V.  Chapin's  Report 
on  State  Public  Health 
Work  in  1916  (out  of  print 
but  to  be  obtained  in  many 
libraries).  The  first  sys- 
tematic comparative  survey 
of  city  health  work  by  the 
Committee  on  Municipal 
Health  Department  Prac- 
tice was  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
in  1923  with  data  as  to  the 
eighty-three  large  cities  of 
the  country  as  of  1920,  and 
with  a  plan  for  an  ideal 
health  department  for  a  city 
of  100,000  population.  The 
American  Child  Health 
Association  has  just  issued 
a  comparative  survey  of 
eighty-six  cities  between 
40,000  and  70,000  popula- 
tion in  1924;  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  during 
the  coming  winter  will  give 
us  a  similar  report  for  the 
cities  of  over  70,000  popula- 
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York,  1924.  20  Vols.,  30  ceuts  each. 

THE  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  PROBLEM,  by  A.  C.  Burnham. 
Macm-llan  Co..  New  York.  1920.  $1.50. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PREVENTIVE  MEDI- 
CINE, by  Sir  Georae  Newman.  Ministry  of  Health,  London,  1919. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH,  by  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  London  and  New  York,  1925  $2.00. 

Books  for  which  the  price  is  given  in  the  accompanying  list  may  be 
ordered  from  The  Survey  and  will  be  sent  postpaid. 


tion.  Hiscock  has  presented  an  outline  of  ideal  organiza- 
tion for  a  city  of  20,000  population.  Finally  the  Committee 
on  Municipal  Health  Department  Practice  will  this  fall 
make  public  with  its  formal  sanction  a  revised  appraisal 
form  for  the  scoring  of  city  health  departments  which  is 
recommended  for  standard  use  during  the  next  three  years. 
This  practically  completes  the  list  of  existing  references  on 
the  detailed  comparative  study  of  public  health  practice. 

The  student  of  this  subject  will  of  course  find  it  exceed- 
ingly helpful  to  examine  in  detail  the  published  reports  of 
intensive  surveys  of  the  health  problems  of  individual  cities, 
such  as  New  Haven,  Louisville,  and  above  all  the  monu- 
mental study  made  by  Emerson  and  his  associates  at  Cleve- 
land. Horwood's  book  on  the  technique  of  health  surveys 
will  also  prove  valuable  particularly  on  the  engineering 
side. 

Of  textbooks  on  the  general  subject  Moore's  study  per- 
haps deals  most  fully  with  actual  administrative  problems. 
The  texts  of  Luckett  and  Gray  and  Overton  and  Denno 
will  also,  however,  prove  very  helpful  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Some   idea  of   the   historical   backgrounds  of   the  public 
health    movement    may    be    gained     from    recent    Gamma 

Alpha  and  Sedgwick  lec- 
tures. Its  more  important 
present  objectives  are  out- 
lined in  the  admirable  series 
of  monographs  issued  by  the 
National  Health  Council. 
The  broader  social  aspects 
of  the  public  healtb  move- 
ment and  its  relations  to 
general  medical  practice  have 
been  analyzed  by  Burnham 
and  Newman ;  while  News- 
holme  gives  a  valuable 
picture  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  field  of 
public  health  administration 
in  Great  Britain. 


No  attempt  is  here  made, 
of  course,  to  refer  to  the 
many  admirable  texts  on  the 
basic  subject  of  public  health 
hut  only  to  those  dealing 
primarily  with  health  ad- 
ministration. See  also  Survey 
Reading  Lists  No.  I  (Psych- 
iatry and  Mental  Hygiene, 
Nov.  i,  1923;  Nos.  3  and  4, 
Social  Hygiene,  Feb.  15, 
1924;  No.  5,  Nutrition, 
April  15,  1924. 
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^W  ^^APPV  legends   to  the  contrary,  there  seems 

•  X"     *^k     no  reason  to  believe  that  the  world  ever  has 
•/  •  known   a  golden   age  of   health.    Geologists 

"'.?  V   find    diseased    bones   which    are    thought   to 

x^^""~— ""Jv*  S'10"  t^lat  even  8reat  pre-historic  lizards  and 
after  them  the  early  mammals,  suffered  from 
tumors  and  infections,  and  even  knew  the  fate  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  advertisers,  will  claim  the  teeth  of  four  out  of 
five  of  us.  Man  probably  falls  heir  to  troubles  which 
other  flesh  suffered  before  him. 

By  herding  in  crowds,  by  giving  up  his  dower  rights  of 
sunlight  and  space,  he  even  has  added  to  many  of  those 
troubles,  has  created  wholly  new  ways  of  wracking  body 
and  mind.  For  a  time  the  balance  of  life  and  death  prom- 
ised doom  to  cities ;  they  survived  only  because  life  was  pro- 
duced abundantly  and  cheaply  without  their  walls,  and  the 
best  and  most  adventurous  were  fed  into  them.  The  slow 
process  of  observation  and  control  which  has  made  it  safer 
now  to  live  in  a  big  city  than  in  a  village,  (and  often  safer 
to  live  in  a  city  than  in  the  open  country  itself)  is  the  science 
of  public  health. 


IT  is  amusing  enough  now  to  hear  how  early  students  of 
public  health  investigated  the  theory  that  tomatoes  were 
the  cause  of  cancer,  that  diphtheria  bred  in  house  drains,  that 
the  ozone  in  the  air  produced  pneumonia.  The  serious  point 
was  that  they  were  accepting  the  theory  that  disease  was 
caused,  and  caused  by  something  which  could  be  studied, 
not  a  mysterious  stroke  from  blind  providence.  Their  pro- 
cess of  noting  and  investigating  single  instances,  and  of 
formulating  their  outcome  in  the  hope  of  rinding  a  common 
quality  or  law,  is  that  of  science  itself.  This  issue  of  The 
Survey  shows  the  application  of  that  process  not  to  the 
individual  but  to  the  whole  group  of  people  who  make  up  a 
city.  The  science  of  health  administration  (as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  cure  of  disease)  is  built  on  a  study  of  the  case 
histories  of  cities,  as  medical  practice  is  determined  by  the 
physicians'  study  of  experience  in  other  cases  of  the  same 
disease.  Its  body  of  laws  show  reactions  and  interactions 
of  human  health  as  other  sciences  show  them  in  terms  of 
atoms  or  acids  and  alkalis. 

The  product — health — needs  little  selling.  Everyone 
wants  it  for  himself  and  his  family.  But  the  process  which 
is  back  of  the  health  of  a  community  and  of  individual  health 
in  a  community,  is  too  little  known.  Dr.  Hermann  Biggs 
expressed  its  negative  objectives  when  he  wrote  on  the 
bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
"Public  health  is  purchasable.  Within  certain  limits  a  com- 


munity may  determine  its  death-rate."  Even  more  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  is  the  possibility  which  this  new  science  holds 
out  to  those  who  will  take  it,  to  determine  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  its  life-rate. 


THE  citizen  must  realize  fundamentally  that  he  needs 
a  city  health  department  and  the  protection  it  gives 
him.  That  realization  is  coming  to  be  nearly  universal. 
But  he  must  also  realize  that  he  needs  in  it  a  man  who 
can  give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  practice  of 
public  health.  That  is  an  issue  where  righting  is  still  to  be 
done.  What  city  would  rely  today  on  a  part-time  fire  de- 
partment, even  if  the  volunteers  were  good  enough  for 
our  grandfathers?  What  city  today  would  allow  a  Herbert 
Quick  to  divide  his  time  between  practicing  law  and  super- 
intending .its  schools?  The  civic  pride  which  insists  on  a 
full-time  and  highly  paid  corps  of  experts  to  represent  a  city 
on  the  league  baseball  diamond  will  hardly  be  satisfied — 
once  the  stakes  are  clearly  seen — to  compel  its  health  officer 
to  eke  out  his  existence  by  splitting  his  time  between  public 
and  private  service.  Yet  as  Mr.  Kingsbury  pointed  out  in 
Survey  Midmonthly  for  October  15  (p.  91)  only  three  of 
the  ten  cities  of  more  than  50,000  population  in  New  York 
state  have  full-time  health  officers,  and  though  some  other 
states  make  a  better  showing  the  need  for  greater  concen- 
tration of  health  effort  is  a  general  one.  City  managers  save 
cities  money:  Louis  Brownlow  in  Knoxville  was  even  able 
to  make  a  ten  per  cent  refund  on  taxes  paid:  and  city  man- 
agers are  now  recognized  as  experts  to  be  hired  where  they 
can  be  found  (regardless  of  local  residence)  and  paid  ade- 
quate salaries.  Full-time  health  officers  save  cities  lives: 
once  that  fact  is  common  knowledge  their  status  as  public 
servants  must  be  recognized  and  improved,  until  the  worst 
of  the  troughs  in  American  health  practice  to  which  Sir 
Arthur  Newsholme  calls  attention  so  pointedly  are  leveled 
up  and  form  the  basis  for  new  achievement. 


ON  October  15,  the  forty-fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  elected  William 
Green  president  of  the  federation,  thus  reaffirming  the  action 
of  the  federation's  executive  council  in  designating  him  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Samuel  Gompers  who  died 
on  December  13,  1924.  The  election  of  the  former  secre- 
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tary-treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment was  uncontested,  unanimous,  and  enthusiastic. 

Mr.  Green  has  neither  the  vibrant  magnetism  nor  the 
colorful  personality  of  his  predecessor.  One  of  Mr.  Gom- 
pers'  ardent  admirers  characterized  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death  as  an  actor — a  man  who  had  conceived  for  himself 
a  definite  role  and  who  always  carried  himself  in  conscious 
conformity  with  his  conception.  It  was  this  histrionic  quality 
in  him  that  often  conveyed  the  impression  that  he  was  fearful 
lest  the  world  might  not  accord  him  the  importance  to  which 
his  leadership  of  the  American  labor  movement  entitled  him. 
It  was  this  quality  that  seemed  to  explain  a  certain  strut 
and  bellicosity  in  his  manner,  a  certain  touch  of  FalstaffiaM 
bravado  in  his  use  of  long,  black  cigars  and  other  more  potent 
stimulants.  It  accounted  for  his  habit  of  hurling  defiance 
at  the  "enemies  of  labor"  and  then  sitting  down  with  not  a 
few  of  them  at  the  banquets  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Green  lacks  this  picturesque  quality.  He  is  more  like 
a  Methodist  bishop  than  a  star  of  the  footlights.  He  neither 
smokes  nor  uses  liquor.  He  is  barred  by  the  rules  of  his 
union  from  membership  in  the  National  Civic  Federation. 
He  is  not  given  to  hurling  defiance,  except  on  all  convenient 
occasions  at  the  communists  and  other  shades  of  "red."  The 
men  who  cheered  him  at  Atlantic  City  acclaimed  him  as 
"Green  the  Peace  Maker."  This  sobriquet  referred  more 
immediately  to  his  remarkable  success  in  settling  jurisdic- 
tional  disputes  which  had  threatened  to  disrupt  a  number 
of  the  most  powerful  unions  affiliated  with  the  federation ; 
but  it  referred  also  to  the  conciliatory  attitude  he  has  taken, 
during  the  months  of  his  presidency,  toward  the  American 
public  in  general.  He  has  apparently  determined  to  win  for 
the  trade  unions  such  sympathy  and  solid  regard  that  their 
right  to  participate  in  the  government  of  American  industry 
shall  in  due  course  be  generally  taken  for  granted. 


THIS  attitude  was  manifest  in  the  report  of  the  Federa- 
tion's Executive  Council  to  the  convention  and  in  the 
resolutions  which  he  supported.  The  principal  items  in  the 
report  dealt  with  subjects  that  had  been  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Gompers,  but  those  that  were  marked  for  special  con- 
sideration conveyed  an  impression  not  only  of  a  new  emphasis 
but  also  of  an  almost  fundamental  change  in  policy.  The  first 
topic  under  New  Economic  Developments  was  the  federa- 
tion's affiliation  with  the  Personnel  Research  Federation, 
•an  association  of  employers,  trade  unionists  and  technicians, 
devoted  to  the  "scientific  study  of  man  in  relation  to  his 
occupation,"  and  to  the  development  of  facts,  both  in  the 
field  of  economics  and  that  of  psychology,  "by  which  policies 
and  methods  may  be  evaluated."  The  second  item  dealt  with 
company  unions.  Instead  of  brushing  these  rivals  of  the 
trade  unions  aside  as  beneath  contempt,  as  dishonest  snares 
of  "industrial  autocrats"  for  luring  wage-workers  away  from 
their  proper  allegiance,  it  declared  that  "it  is  useless  to  con- 
tinue to  use  tactics  and  methods  adapted  to  organization  of 
industry  and  methods  of  opposition  based  upon  conditions 
that  existed  in  previous  decades.  The  unions  that  make 
progress  against  existing  difficulties  must  be  able  to  match 
brains  against  brains.  .  .  .  We  should  first  collect  data  on 


company  unions  and  then  on  the  basis  of  this  information  plan 
further  investigation  and  how  best  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  research  agencies."  Under  Union-Management  Co- 
operation, after  stressing  collective  bargaining  as  the  first 
function  of  the  trade  union,  "participation  in  finding  better 
methods  of  production  and  greater  production  economies" 
was  characterized  as  "the  still  more  important  service  that 
the  union  can  render."  The  prerequisites  of  effective  co- 
operation are  "well  developed  trade  unions,  and  dependable, 
competent,  expert  advisors." 

As  supplementing  this  ne\v  emphasis  upon  labor's  interest 
in  increased  effciency  of  production,  the  convention  adopted 
n  wage  policy  which  President  Green  acclaimed  as  the 
"enunciation  of  a  new  era  ...  a  position  far  in  advance  of 
any  we  have  taken  before,"  one  demanded  by  the  advent  of 
giant  electrical  power.  Instead  of  a  "fair  day's  pay  for  a 
fair  day's  work,"  instead  of  a  "living  wage,"  organized  labor 
will  in  the  future  base  its  wage  demands  on  the  increased 
productivity  of  industry  resulting  from  its  own  more  active 
cooperation  in  improving  production  and  the  heightened 
efficiency  of  machinery,  especially  electrical  machinery.  "We 
oppose  all  wage  reductions,"  runs  the  resolution  as  adopted 
after  considerable  discussion : 

We  urge  upon  management  the  elimination  of  waste  in  pro- 
duction in  order  that  selling  prices  may  be  lower  and  wages 
higher.  To  this  end  we  recommend  cooperation  in  study  of 
waste  in  production.  .  .  .  We  hold  that  the  best  interests 
of  wage-earners,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  social  group,  are 
served  by  increasing  production  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity, 
by  high  wage  standards,  which  assure  sustained  purchasing 
power  to  the  workers  and  therefore  higher  national  standards 
for  the  environment  in  which  they  live  and  the  means  to 
enjoy  cultural  opportunities.  .  .  .  Social  inequality,  industrial 
instability  and  injustice  must  increase  unless  the  workers' 
real  wages — the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages — coupled 
with  continuing  reduction  of  hours  making  up  the  working 
day,  are  progressed  in  proportion  to  man's  increasing  power  of 
production. 

The  Federation,  under  Mr.  Green's  leadership,  is  making 
a  point  of  stressing  organized  labor's  interest  in  more  efficient 
and  increased  production,  and  in  cooperation  with  manage- 
ments and  technicians  to  this  end.  In  formulating  its  new 
wage  policy,  it  serves  notice  that  a  condition  of  cordial  co- 
operation and  sustained  productive  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  is  a  reciprocal  interest  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ments and  the  technicians  in  labor's  desire  to  share  in  the 
results  of  increased  efficiency.  It  would  be  a  happy  omen  for 
the  future  of  American  industry  if  the  groups  of  manage- 
ment engineers,  such  as  the  professional  members  of  the 
Taj'lor  Society  who  have  made  a  gospel  of  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction, should  take  the  initiative  in  meeting  labor's  fresh 
interest  in  production  by  giving  constructive  consideration  to 
the  Federation's  new  wage  policy  in  its  relation  to  their 
programs  for  the  development  of  science  in  management. 


READERS  of  the  June  Graphic  will  remember  Judge 
Lindsey's  story  of  the  fight  against  him  by  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  which  first  tried  to  legislate  the  Denver 
juvenile  court  out  of  existence,  then  ran  a  candidate 
against  him  in  the  elections,  and  finally  endeavored  to  have 
the  count  thrown  out  in  the  courts.  He  defeated  the  Klan 
in  the  contest  in  the  District  Court.  Recently  the  Klan 
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candidate  against  Judge  Lindsey  was  found  dead  in  his 
kitchen,  with  all  gas  jets  turned  on.  It  was  pronounced  a 
case  of  suicide  by  the  coroner — no  inquest  being  held.  Pro- 
ceedings for  disbarment  upon  charges  of  unethical  conduct, 
made  by  his  former  clients  were,  at  the  time,  pending  be- 
fore the  Grievance  Committee  of  the  State  Bar  Association. 
They  were  to  have  been  finally  heard  the  night  of  the  day 
he  was  found  dead. 

Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  the  Klan  influence 
backing  the  contest  is  continuing  the  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  an  effort  to  have  the  judgeship  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  declared  vacant.  In  that  event  they  hope  that  the 
Klan  Mayor  will  appoint  someone  of  their  choice  to  take 
over  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver,  as  was  originally  planned. 
The  case  is  now  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  decision  is 
expected  within  the  next  two  or  three  months. 


THE  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  was 
both  disappointing  and  encouraging.  Superficially  its 
achievements  were  minor  or  negative.  Steps  were  take:) 
looking  towards  the  technical  preparation  for  three  inter- 
national conferences,  one  on  disarmament,  a  second  on  the 
private  manufacture  of  arms,  and  the  third  on  economic 
problems.  There  is  no  assurance,  however,  that  any  one 
of  these  conferences  will  be  called  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years — although  the  subsequent  developments  at 
Locarno  enhances  that  possibility.  The  assembly's  action  in 
reference  to  them  was  rather  an  expression  of  hope  than  the 
laying  down  of  a  concrete  programme. 

The  failure  to  accomplish  more  was  attributable  in  con- 
siderable part  to  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain.  As  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  Bulletin  of  October  16  puts  it: 

....  despite  the  presence  of  Lord  Cecil  as  the  head  of  the 
delegation  after  Austen  Chamberlain  left,  the  British  repre- 
sentatives on  almost  every  occasion  found  reasons  for  not  favor- 
ing affirmative  action.  It  was  thus  with  the  proposal  to  ask 
the  Council  to  make  preliminary  plans  immediately  for  a 
technical  survey  looking  towards  an  eventual  disarmament  con- 
ference. They  opposed  plans  for  an  international  economic 
conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  League.  They  sought  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  arbitration  and  to  exalt  the  pro- 
cedure of  political  or  diplomatic  settlement.  In  short,  they 
sei/ed  nearly  every  opportunity  to  explain  why  the  League 
for  this  reason  or  that  should  remain  quiescent. 

It  is  encouraging  that  this  policy  of  negation  found  little 
support.  Led  by  France,  most  of  the  states  fought  it.  Before 
the  end  of  the  Assembly  this  opposition  became  so  evident  that 
the  British  were  isolated  and  put  on  the  defensive  to  a  humili- 
ating degree.  The  League  again,  somewhat  as  in  the  case 
of  Corfu  and  Italy,  became  a  great  international  forum  at 
which  the  moral  sense  of  the  world  made  itself  unmistakably 
felt.  To  a  degree  unthinkable  under  the  old  diplomatic  pro- 
cedure the  small  states  were  able  to  express  with  impunity 
and  complete  frankness  their  opinion  of  Britain's  policy.  They 
reaffirmed  with  every  evidence  of  sincerity  their  faith  in  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Protocol:  security,  arbitration,  dis- 
armament. It  was  a  wholesome  and  refreshing  spectacle. 

Equally  encouraging  was  the  cumulative  evidence  at  the 
Assembly  that  the  League  has  become  institutionalized.  It 
has  grown  to  be  a  fixed  habit  for  the  responsible  governmental 
authorities  of  more  than  fifty  states.  More  and  more  foreign 
ministers,  heading  their  respective  delegations,  utilize  the 


Assembly  as  the  most  convenient  means  of  doing  in  informal 
conferences  within  a  few  weeks  what  would  require  many 
months  to  do  less  well  with  the  more  usual  diplomatic  pro- 
cedure, either  the  exchange  of  notes  or  communications 
through  ambassadors  or  ministers. 

Similarly  the  vast  improvement  in  the  mere  mechanics  of 
this  Assembly  over  that  which  met  five  years  ago  is  a  con- 
vincing evidence  of  healthy  growth.  Both  in  the  general 
meetings  of  the  Assembly  and  in  the  Council,  commissions 
and  committees,  there  is  constantly  offered  even  to  the 
casual  visitor  unmistakable  signs  that  all  of  these  organs 
of  the  League  are  functioning  with  a  smoothness  and  pre- 
cision not  always  equalled  by  our  national  parliamentary  or 
administrative  bodies.  And  this,  despite  the  heterogeneity 
of  race,  religion,  legal  and  social  background  and  language. 

Despite,  therefore,  the  lack  of  brilliant  achievements  at 
this  Assembly,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  League  is  more 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  confidence  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  states  than  ever  before.  It  has  decisively  demonstrated 
that  it  has  become  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  the 
world's  international  machinery. 


CONCILIATION,  not  dictation,  was  the  dominant 
note  of  the  Locarno  conference,  which  came  on  the 
heels  of  the  Geneva  meetings  and  which  may  even  be  said 
to  have  reacted  to  their  psychology.  It  gave  another  chance 
for  a  more  affirmative  front,  and  this  time  the  British  did 
not  hang  back.  Fundamentally  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
entered  upon  was  symptomatic  of  the  weakening  of  the 
hitherto  prevailing  war  psychology.  Western  Europe  is 
determined  to  have  peace.  The  brilliant  achievements  of 
those  two  weeks  at  Locarno  are  the  measure  of  this  desire. 
Unlike  the  Protocol  at  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  last 
year,  the  treaties  signed  at  Locarno  are  likely  to  be  ratified 
and  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  published  law  of 
Europe,  because  they  are  the  concrete  embodiment  of  the 
dominant  public  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine. 
The  following  are  the  outstanding  points  of  agreement: 
First :  France  and  Belgium  on  the  one  side  and  Germany 
on  the  other  mutually  pledge  to  maintain  the  inviolability 
of  the  demilitarized  Rhineland  zone.  Britain  and  Italy 
pledge  themselves  to  guarantee  this  treaty. 

Second:  Germany  agrees  to  enter  the  League  of  Na- 
tions without  formal  reservations  in  a  special  session  of  the 
Assembly  to  be  called  within  the  next  few  months.  She  is 
to  be  assured  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council.  There  is 
a  gentlemen's  agreement  to  support  an  interpretation  or 
amendment  of  Article  XVI  of  the  Covenant  (which  pro- 
vides for  sanctions)  so  as  to  take  cognizance  of  Germany's 
contention  that  her  disarmament  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  left  her  in  an  exceptional  position.  It 
is  also  generally  believed  that  the  Allies  have  given  a  verbal 
promise  that  the  evacuation  of  Cologne  will  take  place  soon ; 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  allied  troops  from  the  rest  of 
the  Rhineland  will  be  expedited ;  that  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  fate  of  the  Saar  may  be  made  before  the  period 
provided  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles;  and  possibly  that 
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Germany  may  have  returned  to  her  under  a  mandate  one 
of  her  former  African  colonies. 

Third :  General  arbitration  treaties  have  been  signed 
between  Germany  and  four  cf  her  neighbors,  Belgium, 
France,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  These  in  effect  outlaw 
war  because  under  their  terms  all  questions  arising  between 
the  countries  concerned  must  be  referred  to  arbitration  or 
to  commissions  of  conciliation.  If  the  latter  fails  to  reach 
an  agreement,  the  question  at  issue  then  goes  automatically 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

Even  this  brief  summary  gives  some  sense  of  the  enormous 
gains  embodied  in  these  seven  treaties.  They  mark  drama- 
tically the  close  of  one  period  and  the  beginning  of  another. 
If  ratified,  they  can  only  mean  that  Europe  has  at  last 
declared  peace — and  begun  its  prosecution. 

And  peace  on  the  west  front  means  an  infinite  variety  of 
human  consequences — social,  economic,  psychological,  in  all 
that  great  workshop  of  steel  and  iron  and  coal  and  fabricat- 
ing centers  which  has  been  Europe's  battleground  for  cen- 
turies but  which  is,  regardless  of  political  boundaries,  a  great 
production  region ;  the  homeland  of  countless  wage  earners, 
German.  French  and  Relsian. 


IN  that  reawakening  of  race  consciousness  and  pride  in 
its  own  substantial  achievements  which  several  contri- 
butors to  the  Harlem  number  of  The  Survey  marked  as  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  Negro  progress,  the  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  has  played  a 
distinctive  part.  It  has  just  celebrated  at  its  headquarters 
in  Wasfiington  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  A 
two-day  convention,  with  a  program  of  scientific  papers, 
such  as  it  has  offered  annually,  and  with  a  special  anniversary 
exhibit  of  historical  documents,  marked  the  occasion. 

The  association  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  research  and 
executive  effort  of  Carter  G.  Woodson,  who  edits  its  offi- 
cial organ,  the  Journal  of  Negro  History.  This  scholarly 
quarterly  has  now  gathered,  in  its  ten  volumes  of  articles, 
monographs  and  reprinted  rare  documents,  a  body  of  in- 
formation upon  the  Negro  of  encyclopedic  range  and  au- 
thority. In  addition  to  this  major  effort,  the  association 
has  given  great  impetus  to  the  scientific  historical  training 
of  Negro  students,  by  supporting  graduate  scholarships  for 
the  training  of  expert  historical  investigators,  and  has  also 
maintained  through  the  affiliated  Associated  Publishers  Inc. 
a  two-fold  series  of  book  publications  in  furtherance  of  its 
aims.  One  of  these  is  a  series  of  more  or  less  popularized 
but  painstakingly  accurate  manuals  such  as  Dr.  Woodson's 
The  Negro  in  Our  History  and  Mr.  Kerlin's  Negro 
Poets  and  their  Poems,  designed  for  popularizing  for  the 
general  reader,  and  especially  for  Negro  schools,  the  au- 
thentic facts  of  race  history  and  race  progress.  The  other 
is  a  series  of  monographs  in  Negro  history,  largely  the  work 
of  Dr.  Woodson  or  of  investigators  trained  under  him. 
In  this  way  Dr.  Woodson's  own  The  Education  of  the 
Negro  Prior  to  1861,  History  of  the  Negro  Church,  Fifty 
Years  of  Negro  Citizenship  as  Qualified  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  A  Century  of  Negro  Migration 
have  appeared  along  with  other  notable  studies  like  A.  A. 


Taylor's  The  Negro  in  South  Carolina  During  the  Recon- 
struction, a  similar  study  of  the  Negro  in  Virginia,  a  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  Negro  Colonization  Movement,  and 
a  Census  Analysis  of  the  Free  Negro  Population  in  1830. 
Although  the  extension  work  of  the  society  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  general  contributions  of  contributing  and 
sustaining  members,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  Negroes, 
the  research  work,  or  at  least  its  publication,  has  been  made 
possible  largely  through  the  grants,  over  a  five-year  period, 
of  $25,000  each  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the 
Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial. 

The  association  has  creditably  succeeded  in  putting  the 
important  question  of  history  as  it  relates  to  the  Negro 
upon  a  sound  scientific  basis,  and  rescued  it,  one  may  say, 
from  the  all  too  prevalent  controversial  bias  and  amateurish 
incompetency  that  formerly  were  tolerated  in  this  field  in 
which  the  work  even  of  reputable  historians  has  reflected 
in  many  cases  almost  total  neglect  of  Negro  sources  and 
ex  parte  judgment.  It  has  thus  performed  a  general  ser- 
vice to  American  historical  scholarship. 

In  addition,  of  course,  it  has  been  a  helpful  service  to 
stimulate  pride  and  knowledge  of  race  among  educated 
Negroes  and  to  promote  Negro  scholarship.  The  immedi- 
ate projects  of  the  association  are  a  continuation  of  the  pub- 
lication of  monographs,  especially  relating  to  the  difficult 
and  misunderstood  period  of  the  Reconstruction,  studies  in 
the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  Slave  Regime,  the 
printing  of  documents  bearing  on  early  Negro  life  in  Ameri- 
ca collected  from  letters  and  manuscript  sources,  and  the 
undertaking,  if  possible,  of  two  new  avenues  of  investigation 
— Negro  folk-lore  and  studies  in  African  history  and  culture. 


REPORTS  from  China  reflect  a  growing  pessimism  on 
the  part  of  foreigners  and  Chinese  over  the  possibility 
of  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  Customs  Conference  and 
the  meeting  of  the  commission  on  extra-territoriality  about 
to  begin  in  Peking.  The  international  judicial  inquiry  into 
the  Shanghai  shooting,  begun  by  the  Powers  in  the  face  of 
strenuous  Chinese  opposition,  has  created  a  difficult  setting 
for  the  more  important  diplomatic  negotiations.  The  in- 
quiry, delayed  by  months  of  bickering,  is  being  boycotted 
by  the  Chinese  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  disclose  any 
facts  not  already  brought  out  by  the  earlier  commission  of 
inquiry,  whose  recommendations  have  been  buried  in  the 
archives  of  the  foreign  embassies  in  Peking.  It  is  serving, 
apparently,  further  to  inflame  Chinese  opinion  and  to  re- 
vive the  indignation  aroused  by  the  violent  outbreaks  of 
last  May  and  June.  In  such  an  atmosphere  formal  diplo- 
macy, seldom  capable  of  constructive  action  at  best,  is 
severely  handicapped. 

Meanwhile,  meeting  at  Baltimore  in  September  in  the 
informal  setting  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  campus,  the  Con- 
ference on  American  Relations  with  China  revealed  the 
potentialities  of  unofficial  public  opinion.  The  two  hun- 
dred men  and  women  who  went  to  Baltimore  represented 
virtually  all  of  the  interests  concerned  in  American  rela- 
tions with  China:  business,  education,  the  church  and 
missions,  the  press.  They  reflected  all  shades  of  opinion, 
and  while  they  failed  to  agree  on  the  program  to  be  fol- 
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lowed  in  carrying  out  the  reforms  which  all  felt  must 
come,  they  met  and  exchanged  ideas  with  a  frankness  which 
led  to  full  and  sympathetic  understanding. 


A  SENSE  of  the  urgency  of  immediate  action  prevailed 
throughout  the  conference.  The  discussion  inevitably 
centered  about  the  dominant  aspirations  of  China,  ably- 
presented  by  a  little  group  of  Chinese  students,  a  Chinese 
educator  representing  the  best  of  Eastern  and  Western 
cultures,  and  the  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States. 
Should  American  citizens  press  their  government  to  go 
further  in  meeting  Chinese  demands  for  customs  autonomy 
and  revision  of  unequal  treaties  than  other  powers  are 
ready  to  go?  Should  China  pledge  herself  to  maintain 
an  administration  of  justice  adequate  to  safeguard  foreign 
interests?  What  is  meant  by  "immediate  autonomy"?  On 
these  and  other  questions  the  Conference  was  frank  to  ad- 
mit its  divergence  of  opinion. 

On  the  fundamental  issues,  however,  the  Conference 
was  in  accord.  A  report  of  a  sectional  meeting,  accepted 
"as  an  expression  in  substance  of  the  views  of  the  Confer- 
ence" stated  that  "generally  speaking  we  are  agreed  that 
extra-territoriality  should  be  abolished  and  that  customs 
autonomy  should  be  given  to  China."  While  recognizing 
its  inability  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  means  to  be  taken 
to  carry  these  measures  into  effect,  the  Conference  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  United  States  Government 
should  take  a  position  of  vigorous  leadership  in  the  negotia- 
tions at  Peking.  "Upon  completion  of  the  Customs  Confer- 
ence and  the  Commission  on  Extra-territoriality,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  action  of  our  government  should  depend 
upon  the  complete  agreement  of  all  the  powers  .  .  .  our 
Government  should  have  the  firm  purpose  of  acting  in- 
dependently if  it  is  found  impossible  within  a  reasonable- 
time  to  secure  the  concurrent  action  of  ...  these  .  .  .  other 
powers." 

It  is  through  such  informal  discussions  as  those  held  at 
Johns  Hopkins  that  international  understanding,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  words,  is  seeded  down.  The  hope  that 
further  meetings  of  this  kind  will  be  held,  expressed  by 
a  member  of  the  Conference  at  its  closing  session,  will  be 
echoed  by  many  Americans. 


WHEN  Viscount  Haldane,  rich  and  of  ancient  lineage, 
was  asked  to  explain  his  membership  in  the  British 
Labor  Party,  he  said  that  his  chief  interest  in  life  was  edu- 
cation and  the  Labor  Party  seemed  to  be  the  only  British 
party  that  was  interested  in  education.  He  meant,  of  course, 
that  it  had  a  concrete  interest  in  making  education  educa- 
tional for  children. 

The  general  attitude  toward  education  in  this  country  too 
frequently  drifts  into  mysticism:  we  get  the  same  exaltation 
out  of  merely  hearing  the  word  that  the  old  lady  got  out 
of  hearing  her  pastor  pronounce  the  blessed  word  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  is  still  easy  to  satisfy  an  American  audience  by 


talking,  with  a  catch  in  the  voice,  about  the  little  red  school- 
house.  More  of  us  are  emoting  about  education  than  think- 
ing about  it. 

So  when  an  organization  of  teachers,  like  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  passing  beyond  the  emotional  stage, 
begins  to  use  critical  intelligence,  the  chances  are  more  than 
equal  that  they  will  puzzle  part  of  their  public  and  pro- 
fessional audience,  irritate  others,  and  quite  fail  to  shake 
the  complacence  of  the  rest.  Yet  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  keeping  up  with  progressive  thinking  and  programs  of 
action  in  American  education  will  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  national  platform  recently  adopted  at  the  ninth 
annual  convention  of  the  Federation  in  Chicago.  Its  six- 
teen planks  are  these: 

1.  The  normal  five-hour  day  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  The    single    salary    schedule    for    those    having    equal 
experience,  preparation  and  other  qualifications. 

3.  The  sabbatical  leave  with  adequate  compensation,  au- 
tomatically operative  in  order  of  application. 

4.  Academic  freedom   for  teachers   and  pupils,  especially 
in  the  social  and  natural  sciences. 

5.  A  cultural  wage  with  annual  automatic  increments. 

6.  Payment  for  absence  due  to  illness,  quarantine,  or  death 
in  the  immediate   family. 

7.  The  abolition   of  the  rating  system  to  be   replaced  by 
intelligent  cooperative  supervision. 

8.  A  pension  after  thirty  years'  service,  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  teachers'  standard  of  living. 

9.  A  maximum  of  fifteen  hundred  pupils  to  a  building,  a 
maximum  of  thirty  pupils   to  a  class. 

10.  School   buildings   that   are   comfortable,   safe,  sanitary 
and  well  equipped,  retaining  an  atmosphere  of  friend- 
liness and  non-institutionalism. 

11.  Teachers'    Councils,    controlled    by    the    teachers    and 
participating     in     the     determination     of     educational 
policies. 

12.  Democratic  trial,  appeal,  salary  and  educational  boards, 
including,  among  others,  representatives  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  and  organized  labor. 

13.  Teacher  tenure. 

14.  Application  to  the  public  schools  of  the  most  modern 
methods   developed   in   the   field   of   experimental   edu- 
cation. 

15.  Elective  boards  of  education  possessing  financial  inde- 
pendence and  having  teacher  and  labor  representation. 

16.  Equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  without  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  race,  religion  or  social  status. 

The  platform  was  adopted  in  Chicago  and  naturally  re- 
flects strongly  the  feeling  of  some  Chicago  teachers  about 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  working.  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  has  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  public 
schools  and  the  teachers  in  a  series  of  recent  editorials. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  paragraph  from  an  editorial  of 
September  14: 

The  teachers  have  gone  beyond  all  the  limits  of  reasonable 
behavior.  The  constant  repetition  of  their  protests  can  only 
be  considered  a  form  of  insubordination.  Clearly  they  are 
suffering  from  a  delusion  of  persecution  throughout  the  years. 
If  teachers  want  to  be  respected  in  the  community,  they  must 
quit  resenting  every  act  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  if  it 
were  intended  to  crush  them  under  heel.  Do  the  teachers 
want  the  youngsters  to  believe  that  the  good  life  consists  in 
resentment  of  all  authority?  All  the  evidence  indicates  that 
is  what  the  teachers  are  aiming  at. 

In  that  comment,  smacking  as  it  does  of  the  righteous  wrath 
of  the  Victorian  employer  at  the  pertinacity  of  his 
"hands,"  is  a  cue  to  the  insurgent  attitude  of  the  teachers. 
Such  attitudes  react  .on  each  other  and  feelings  boil  on 
both  sides. 
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The  program  of  the  Teachers'  Federation  is  no  mere 
radical  manifesto;  along  with  the  fighting  issues  of  teachers 
as  unionists  are  planks  which  lie  close  to  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  American  social  life.  Texas  may  be  this 
month  cutting  evolution  out  of  the  biology  textbooks  after 
the  manner  of  Tennessee,  but  the  general  recoil  of  public 
opinion  at  the  trial  at  Dayton  last  summer  demonstrates 
not  only  that  it  is  increasingly  necessary  to  fight  for  "aca- 
demic freedom  for  teachers  and  pupils,  especially  in  the 
social  and  natural  sciences,"  but  that  the  teachers  will  have 
powerful  allies  in  that  fight. 

Whether  the  support  of  intelligent  public  opinion  can  be 
won  for  those  planks  that  refer  directly  to  the  conditions 
of  service  in  the  teaching  profession,  and  once  won  can  be 
made  effective  in  altering  those  conditions,  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult question.  Chicago  itself  made  promising  experiments, 
prior  to  the  present  school  administration,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  teachers'  councils  such  as  are  called  for  in  Plank  II. 
But  those  councils  no  longer  exist,  and  the  old  scheme  of 
education  organization  remains. 

With  much  Canute-like  control  exercised  inside  theschools, 
with  many  teachers — under  goad  of  that  situation — quiescent 
or  merely  kicking  against  the  pricks,  with  the  public  remain- 
ing too  often  wistful  and  sentimental  about  Education,  the 
Federation  has  shown  statesmanship  in  linking  social  with 
professional  objectives.  They  are  only  at  the  inception  of  their 
struggle  to  participate  in  an  intelligent  commonwealth  of 
education,  but  they  have  at  least  cast  their  net  wide  enough 
to  make  others  see  that  their  fight  is  not  sheerly  that  of 
teachers  and  their  jobs.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  matter  of 
tactics:  they  are  eye  witnesses  to  the  needs  of  childhood. 
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A  GROUP  of  prophets  crying  in  the  wilderness — the 
Committee  on  Community  Planning  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects,  to  be  exact— have  put  forth 
a  thin  white  pamphlet  on  Architecture  and  Broad  Planning 
which  seeks  to  stem  the  tide  of  professional  and  popular 
enthusiasm  for  the  aggrandizement  of  cities.  They  should 
have  hired  a  department  store. 

New  York  will  celebrate  its  tercentenary  in  1926.  Al- 
ready one  of  its  famous  general  stores  (having  some  ag- 
grandizement of  its  own  to  celebrate)  has  decked  itself  in 
festal  array  with  a  "pictorial  pageant  of  New  York."  It 
calls  the  show  The  Titan  City,  and  has  hung  its  walls  with 
those  bold  and  outrageous  fantasies  in  which  Harvey  W. 
Corbett  and  Hugh  Ferriss  have  prophesied  the  architectural 
future  of  the  city:  pyramids  and  towers  up-thrust  to  dizzy 
heights  from  quite  invisible  streets,  dwellings  clinging  to 
bridges  and  churches  swollen  to  monstrous  stature,  "giant 
buildings,"  as  the  catalogue  has  it,  "that  pierce  the  sky  al- 
most without  limit." 

Here   is   an   educational  event  of   no   small   importance. 
The  public  is  being  taught  to  think  romantically  and  com- 
placently about  a  city  of  the  future  in  which  the  concen- 
tration of  population  will  pass  the  bounds  of  present  com- 
prehension, in  which  the  human  animal  will  be  so  dwarfed 
and  circumscribed  by  his  own  creations  as  to  lose  all  hope 
of   contact    with    his   natural    environment,    in    which    the 
nuisances,   wastes    and    cruelties   of    existing   cities    will    be 
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multiplied  times  without  number.     Cities  are  running  riot, 
and  we  are  encouraged  to  applaud  the  spectacle. 

It  is  a  still  small  voice  that  the  dissenters  raise.  "A  small 
and  growing  minority,"  according  to  the  architects'  com- 
mittee, "hold  the  view  that  our  rapidly  growing  cities  will 
present  still  more  perplexing  problems  than  those  now  be- 
fore us,  and  that  it  is  the 'duty  of  the  town  planner  to  put 
all  possible  stress  on  the  need  for  that  kind  of  planning 
which  will  tend  to  create  smaller  centers  where  the  use  of 
natural  resources  may  be  developed  without  the  present 
form  of  waste."  Raymond  Unwin,  from  the  vantage-point 
of  England,  is  reassuring  as  to  the  "coming  change  .  .  . 
from  the  worship  of  quantity  to  the  realization  of  quality." 
Lewis  Mumford,  another  contributor  to  this  pamphlet,  finds 
progress  in  "the  clarification  of  two  distinct  conceptions  of 
city  growth."  But  C.  H.  Whitaker  wonders  whether  the 
common  needs  and  welfare  will  be  put  above  individualistic 
exploitation  "until  the  last  dollar  has  been  wrung  from 
the  earth-stored  wealth  of  the  United  States."  And  Fred- 
erick Bigger,  city-planner  of  Pittsburgh,  winding  up  a 
masterly  analysis  of  The  Limitations  of  City  Planning,  ad- 
mits that  it  is  an  "apparently  superhuman  task"  to  obtain 
the  control  of  the  relationships  between  land  and  its  uses 
without  which  planning  is  futile. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  lead  public  imagination  toward  the 
alternatives  for  city  congestion ;  so  far  all  the  glamor  is 
with  the  Titan  City.  But  there  may  be  forces  working 
toward  a  new  alignment:  were  not  the  Titans,  though  they 
"piled  mountains  upon  mountains  to  scale  heaven,"  over- 
thrown by  the  younger  gods,  and  most  of  all  by  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Zeus?  The  gods  of  the  air  are  already  with  us, 
and  the  thunderbolts  of  giant  power  are  flashing  on  every 
horizon — holding  out  hope,  if  not  assurance  of  a  chance  to 
recapture  the  open  spaces  for  human  life. 


Better  health!  Because  you  are  in- 
terested  in  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  the  home,  you  will 
be  interested  in  the  extra  help  of 
Fels-Naptha  for  washing  clothes 
and  cleaning  the  home. 

Dirt-loosening  naptha  and  splendid 
soap,  working  together  make  Fels- 
Naptha  different  from  any  other 
soap,  in  any  form!  Cleaner  clothes 
and  cleaner  homes  mean  better 
health! 


c/tll  dealers  have  Fels-Naptha- -- 
or  'will  get  it  for  you 


HOW  Petersburg,  Virginia,  became  Petersburg  Plus — 
the  plus  standing  for  the  beginnings  of  scientific  social 
work,  community  team-play,  and  civic  leadership — was  told 
in  Survey  Graphic  for  July,  1924.  In  the  matter  of  relief, 
the  forward  leap  was  a  long  one — from  almsgiving  in  which 
free  wood  for  widows  and  church  Christmas  baskets  played 
leading  parts  to  family  welfare  work  under  trained  leader- 
ship backed  by  sound  cooperation  between  public  officials 
and  voluntary  groups.  It  is  slow  work  to  change  folks' 
ways  of  doing  good,  but  one  lesson  does  somehow  lead  to 
another.  An  editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Peters- 
burg Progress-Index  indicates  that  the  leaven  is  still — or 
again — working : 

The  Family  Service  League  of  Petersburg  is  required  to  do 
work  of  two  kinds.  First,  it  administers  a  fund  for  purposes 
of  direct  relief,  that  is,  it  pays  out  money,  voluntarily  contri- 
buted by  the  public,  for  the  purchase  of  necessities  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  in  actual  want.  In  addition,  the  league 
is  supposed  to  engage  in  the  work  of  rehabilitating  the  objects 
of  charity  in  order  to  make  them  wholly  or  in  part  self-sus- 
taining. 

The  work  of  direct  relief  and  the  work  of  rehabilitation  are 
quite  dissimilar  in  character,  require  talents  of  a  different 
order  and  training  along  lines  entirely  different  in  nature. 

Too  much  is  being  asked  of  our  Family  Service  League 
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"MODERN  HONE  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  lit! 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  am 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  «ent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


For  Teachers: 


A  pamphlet  giving  a 
list  of  national  social 
and  health  agencies 
and  a  plan  for  using  THE  SURVEY  in  the  classroom  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  teacher  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  a 
postal  giving  name,  address,  name  of  school  and  subject 
taught  to  Survey  Associates,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 
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American 
Heart  Association 

Incorporated 


HT.    Ag»OC. 


OBJECTS 


To  gather  facts  relating  to  heart  disease. 

To  develop  and  apply  measures  which  will 
prevent  heart  disease. 

To  coordinate  the  work  of  centers  for  the  pre- 
vention and  care  of  heart  disease  already  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

To  encourage  and  assist  in  the  development  of 
new  centers  for  cardiac  work. 

To  disseminate  information  in  regard  to  heart 
disease  and  the  methods  for  its  prevention 
and  care. 

To  arouse  the  public  to  its  responsibility  and 
opportunity  to  combat  heart  disease. 

370    Seventh    Avenue  Telephone 

New    York  Pennsylvania   1400 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION 
OF  ORGANIZATIONS 

FOR  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING, 

INCORPORATED 
Business  Address:  126  East  59th  St.  New  York  City 

Objects 

<|  To  act  in  the  national  and  inter- 
national fields  of  social  work  for  the 
deafened ; 

If  To  encourage  the  founding  of 
local  organizations; 

<JTo  carry  on  national  propaganda 
in  the  interests  of  the  deafened  and 
in  the  prevention  of  deafness. 

1601  35th  STREET,  N.  W.     WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


in  requiring  that  it  shall  administer  direct  relief  and  help 
prosecute  the  work  of  rehabilitation.  The  duty  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Family  Service  League  should  be  to  help  those 
who,  with  some  assistance,  can  help  themselves  and  those 
who  can  be  taught  to  support  themselves.  .  .  .  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  should  consider  charging  the 
Family  Service  League  and  the  Community  Chest  solely  with 
the  duty  of  rehabilitation  of  those  who  are  in  need,  leaving 
to  a  municipal  department  of  public  welfare  and  to  the  state 
the  duty  of  looking  after  the  indigent  poor,  including  those 
defectives  who  never  can  be  anything  else  than  paupers. 

The  rule-of-thumb  division  between  the  responsibilities 
of  public  and  private  agencies  for  family  welfare  is  of  course 
a  bit  too  pat.  It  ignores  most  of  the  technical  factors  taken 
into  account  by  the  committee  on  relations  with  public  de- 
partments, which,  reporting  its  findings  to  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  at  Denver, 
•was  unable  to  reduce  them  to  any  single  formula.  But  as 
a  positive  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  "service"  as  well 
as  "relief,"  and  in  its  frank  respect  for  the  trained  worker's 
task,  the  editorial  indicates  that  Petersburg  is  feeling  its 
way  toward  a  surer  grasp  of  its  own  social  problems  than 
many  small  cities — and  some  larger  ones. 


LETTERS  AND  LIFE 
(Continued  from  page  165) 
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population  of  Louisville  in  1924  was  260,000,  showing  it 
to  be  the  largest  city  in  Kentucky  and  second  only  to  New 
Orleans  of  all  cities  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers. 
The  rate  of  growth  decreases  with  the  size  and  age  of  the 
city,  as  shown  graphically  in  the  report.  It  is  stated  that 
921  of  every  1,000  of  the  population  are  of  native  born 
stock,  with  82.9  per  cent  white  and  17.1  per  cent  Negro 
and  other  races  represented. 

Louisville  is  fortunate  from  an  environmental  standpoint 
and  has  a  water  supply  "which  removes  the  annoyance  and 
minor  health  hazard  of  endemic  goiter  so  common  to  the 
Lake  cities  and  the  northern  shed  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  a 
subsoil  gravel  and  sand  bed  giving  ideal  deep  drainage." 
The  general  death  rate  in  1923  was  16.3  per  1,000  popula- 
tion, which  is  said  to  be  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  city 
with  the  exception  of  the  rate  for  1922.  As  elsewhere  in 
recent  years,  Louisville's  automobile  accident  rate  has  risen 
considerably,  the  death  rate  per  100,000  population  having 
increased  from  12  to  25.6  in  6  years.  Infant  mortality,  and 
deaths  from  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  and 
diphtheria  have  decreased. 

Among  the  most  important  recommendations  of  general 
interest  is  one  suggesting  the  formation  of  a  city  and  county 
administrative  health  unit  in  charge  of  a  full-time  pro- 
fessionally trained  health  officer  appointed  on  his  qualifi- 
cations and  secured  in  his  position  by  civil  service.  The 
appointment  by  the  mayor  and  the  Fiscal  Court  of  a  city 
and  county  board  of  health  of  not  less  than  five  members, 
one  member  to  retire  and  one  to  be  appointed  each  two  years, 
is  suggested.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  community 
chest  establish  a  health  council  and  a  hospital  council  either 
separately  or  combined  under  one  committee  of  its  members, 
to  serve  as  a  central  coordinating  body  for  the  hospitals  and 
health  agencies  of  the  entire  city. 

The  report  of  174  pages  has  been  carefully  prepared  and 
printed,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  statistical  tables,  charts, 
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and   maps.      Forms   of   letters   and   questionnaires   used    in 
the  conduct  of  the  survey  are  reproduced. 

Yale  University  IRA  V.  HlSCOCK 

Industrial  Hazards  to  Health 

THE  world  has  moved  on  quite  a  bit  since  in  1783 
Percival  Pott  first  called  attention  to  the  prevalence 
of  soot  wart  and  scrotal  cancers  among  chimney  sweeps. 
Chimney  sweeps  have  dropped  out  well  nigh  as  completely 
as  town  criers.  But  their  occupational  hazard  from  soot, 
more  dangerous  than  the  heights  they  scaled  to,  was  a 
prototype  of  an  altogether  new  range  of  human  risk.  Here 
on  the  borderland  of  industry  and  applied  science,  of 
chemistry  and  medicine,  is  a  half-explored  country.  The 
industrial  physician  is  its  chief  scout;  our  labor  bureaus  and 
health  departments  are  posts  on  this  frontier.  The  school 
of  Industrial  Medicine  at  Harvard  is  one  of  the  block  houses 
from  which  go  out  expeditions  mapping  half-discovered 
regions.  There  are  man-falls  in  this  new  ground,  traps  and 
will  o'  the  wisps,  bogs  and  suffocating  vapors  and  industrial 
processes  as  poisonous  as  the  fangs  of  a  snake. 

The  results  of  these  forays,  public  and  private,  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time.  But  here,  within  the  covers 
of  a  single  formidable  volume,  Dr.  Hamilton  has  presented 
a  general  survey  which  will  endure.  Industrial  processes 
will  change;  new  inventions,  new  re-agents  will  come  into 
use;  none  the  less  here  is  a  mapping  which  will  not  only 
serve  future  explorers,  but  can  be  turned  to  direct  practical 
account  today.  All  physicians,  nurses  and  social  workers 
who  have  to  deal  with  men  and  women  who  suffer  injury 
or  sickness  in  the  day's  work,  should  have  this  book  on  their 
shelves.  They  should  be  warned  of  course  that  they 
may  themselves  become  victims  of  an  occupational  risk  in 
consulting  it  and  break  their  jaws  over  such  .words  as 
hexamethylenetetramin,  orthotoluidin  or  tetrachlorethane. 
Chemists  are  wise,  no  doubt,  in  their  day  and  generation, 
but  it  is  past  speculation  why  they  should  set  up  barricades 
like  these  to  prevent  ordinary  folk  from  getting  the  hang 
of  their  playthings.  The  text  in  which  these  terms  are 
embedded  is  however  charged  with  human  interest.  The 
storage  battery  worker  who  has  violent  delirium  while  in 
the  hospital  for  colic,  the  girl  in  a  fireworks  factory  suffer- 
ing from  phossy  jaw,  the  girl  who  dips  rubber  bathing 
caps  in  a  vulcanizing  solution,  and  finds  her  feet  beginning 
to  hang  limp,  the  steel  worker  who  is  sent  into  a  benzene 
tank  to  change  the  coil  and  dies  from  the  effect  of  the 
vapor — these  are  syllables  of  experience  which  are  in  the 
vernacular  of  social  work.  They  are  clues  as  to  why  some 
families  need  help.  This  book  is  full  of  them.  You  wish 
that  the  author,  who  was  for  many  years  special  investigator 
for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  is  today  as- 
sistant professor  of  Industrial  Medicine  at  Harvard,  could 
visit  one  after  another  the  industrial  centers  of  the  United 
States  and  hold  seminars  in  turn  for  doctors,  employers, 
hospital  superintendents  and  social  workers,  and  bring  them 
abreast  of  the  experience  spread  forth  on  these  pages  in  its 
application  to  the  hazards  of  their  own  localities. 

These  hazards  are  not  hoary  abuses.  They  spread  in  those 
industries  which  are  today  showing  greatest  technical  ad- 
vance. This  frontier  of  hazard  is  a  frontier  of  progress. 
For  example,  take  tetrachlorethane.  This  is  one  of  the 
halogen  compounds  belonging  to  the  petroleum  or  fatty 
series;  and  the  index  shows  its  various  uses  as  airplane  dope, 
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Birth  Control 

America's   Greatest  Need 


The  most  important  problem  con- 
fronting the  civilized  world  today  is  that 
of  the  maintenance  of  the.  best  human 
stock.  The  problem  is  fundamental  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  vital, 
for  this  country's  future  is  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  quality  of  the  children  to 
whom  this  and  succeeding  generations 
will  bequeath  the  standards  and  tradi- 
tions that  have  made  us  a  great  people. 

Our  educated,  wealthy,  governing 
classes  know  how  to  limit  their  families 
and  Jo,  but  the  poor,  improvident  and 
mentally  and  physically  inferior  types 
who  are  kept  in  the  darkest  ignorance 
concerning  contraceptive  measures,  flood 
society  with  defective  offspring.  If  this 
state  of  affairs  is  permitted  to  continue, 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  the  deteriora- 
tion and  degradation  of  our  racial  stock. 

It  is  in  your  power  to  help  to  avert  this 
menace.  The  American  Birth  Control 
League  in  its  campaign  to  amend  the 
unintelligent  and  unjust  federal  and 
state  laws  on  the  subject  of  contraception 
aims  to  make  this  possible  by  contracep- 
tive instruction  made  available  through 
clinics,  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  which 
would  solve  this  problem  and  check  the 
multiplication  of  the  unfit  within  one 
generation. 


THE  AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

Inc., 

104.  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York   City. 
Margaret  Sanger  Frances  B.  Ackermann 

President  Treasurer 

Enclosed  is  my  check   for  $ as   a  contribution 

which  I  send  to  the  American  Birth  Control  League 
to  aid  its  work. 

Also  please  send   me membership  slips   and 

free  leaflets. 


Name    . 
Address 
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DIRECTIONS 
TAKING  THIS  PRESCRIPTION 
*          IN  THE 
SURVEYASSOCIATESEWTIOM 


Shake  Well! 

Let  Dr.  Cabot  shake  you  out  o/  the 
idea  that  you  are  really  living  because 
you  are  not  dead. 

Out  of  many  years  experience  with  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  the  sick  and  the 
well,  the  doers  and  the  do-nothings,  he 
has  compounded  a  tested  prescription 
for  a  long  life  and  a  hearty  one: 


Work 
Love 


Play 
Worship 


Set  forth  in  a  most  engagingly  written 
book  by  a  man  who  has  been  physician, 
teacher,  army  surgeon,  founder  of  hos- 
pital social  service,  professor  of  social 
ethics. 

"What  Men  Live  By,"  by  Richard  C. 
Cabot,  M.D.  Sur<t;e;y  Associates  Edition. 
By  return  mail,  postpaid  in  the  U.S., 
$1.50  per  copy,  4  copies  for  $5. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES, 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

I    enclose   $ for copies    of    "What   Men 

Live   By."     Please   hurry   them   into  the   mail. 

Name    

Address     

11-1-25 
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in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  pearls  and  silk,  the  extrac- 
tion of  alkalis  and  oils  in  lacquers  and  varnishes,  lithography, 
moving  picture  films  and  rubber.  From  battle-plane  wings 
then  to  the  latest  wrinkle  in  non-inflammable  films  for 
movies,  this  solvent  is  used  at  one  stage  or  another  and 
in  its  wake  the  workers  may  be  subject  to  anything  from 
headaches  and  jaundice  to  paralysis  of  the  inter-osseous 
muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

Dr.  Hamilton  deals  extensively  with  European  sources, 
but  points  out  that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  conclusions  as 
to  the  dangers  of  any  occupation  in  the  United  States  by 
simply  consulting  the  foreign  literature.  The  making  of 
cheap  kitchen  ware  is,  for  example,  one  of  the  bad  lead 
trades  of  England ;  here  it  is  not  a  lead  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  industries  which  are  much  more  dangerous 
than  those  in  Europe,  such  as  the  making  of  white  lead  by 
a  dry  process  instead  of  a  wet  one,  the  use  of  large  quantities 
of  non-fritted  white  lead  in  pottery  glazing,  and  the  use  of 
lead-laden  enamel  powder  for  sanitary  iron  ware. 

We  have  been  slow  in  this  country  to  wake  up  to  the 
importance  of  industrial  toxicology.  Dr.  Hamilton  charges 
that  not  one  hospital  in  twenty  has  records  which  yield  the 
sort  of  information  which  the  student  craves,  and  yet  this 
is  not  elaborate. 

If  the  hospital  interne  [she  writes]  would  only  treat  the 
poison  from  which  the  man  is  suffering  with  as  much  interest 
as  he  gives  to  the  coffee  the  patient  has  drunk  and  the  tobacco 
he  has  smoked,  if  he  would  ask  as  carefully  about  the  length 
of  time  he  was  exposed  to  the  poison  as  about  the  age  at  which 
he  had  measles,  the  task  of  the  searcher  for  the  truth  about 
industrial  poisons  would  be  made  ever  so  much  easier. 

Dr.  Hamilton  gives  some  rules  of  thumb  for  the  physician 
who  finds  himself  a  cog  in  the  machinery  of  production  and 
who  "must  never  sacrifice  his  own  intellectual  integrity  nor 
adopt  the  standards  of  the  non-medical  man  to  whom  the 
proper  working  of  the  plant  is  of  first  importance."  She 
sharpens  her  counsel  down  to  such  specific  cases  as  this: 

The  industrial  physician  is  entrusted  with  the  ungrateful 
task  of  selecting  by  physical  examination,  men  and  women 
whom  he  considers  fit  to  face  the  risks  of  work  in  poisonous 
occupations.  The  text  books  warn  him  to  reject  the  tuberculous, 
the  anemic,  the  individual  with  lesions  of  the  kidneys  or  heart, 
and  this  is  doubtless  wise,  but  he  is  an  innocent  optimist  who 
believes  that  after  all  this  is  done  he  has  guarded  himself 
against  distressing  accidents.  The  management  may  believe 
that  such  a  weeding  out  has  rid  the  force  of  the  over-sus- 
ceptibilities ;  the  wise  physician  knows  that  this  is  not  true 
and  that  the  most  vigorous  and  blooming  men  and  women 
may  be  the  ones  to  develop  lead  encephalopathy  (see  Tanquerel, 
page  5)  or  benzene  purpura  hemorrhagica  (see  Meda,  page47i) 
and  that  the  only  way  to  guard  against  this  is  to  keep  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  for  the  warning  signs  and  then  to  remove 
the  victim  before  serious  harm  has  been  done. 

None  the  less,  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  describe  in 
detail  the  practical  measures  by  which  a  factory  or  workshop 
may  be  rendered  safe  from  toxic  dust  and  vapors.  That  is 
the  task,  as  she  points  out,  for  the  engineer,  rather  than 
for  the  physician.  And  in  truth  Dr.  Hamilton  has  in  this 
book  thrown  the  gauntlet  to  the  engineers.  The  industrial 
physician  has  made  clear  the  principles  on  which  methods 
of  protection  must  be  based.  We  now  have  the  why.  What 
next  is  needed  are  studies  and  volumes  matching  this  in 
caliber  which  will  give  us  the  how  of  prevention. 

PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

INDUSTRIAL  POISONS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES,   by  Alice  Hamil. 
ton,   A.M.,   M.D.     Macmillan  Co.     590  pp.    Price  $5.00   postpaid   of   The 
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"Of  course  we  have  a  full-time  health  officer,"  another 
city  reports.  Then  it  is  found  that  he  is  a  chronic  invalid, 
who  can  put  in,  at  the  most,  two  hours  work  a  day.  His 
assistant's  chief  qualification  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  professional  athlete. 

"Of  course  we  have  an  appropriation  in  our  budget  for 
the  control  of  communicable  disease,"  says  another.  Digging 
in,  you  find  that  in  the  past  year  it  was  turned  back  to  the 
city  (though  there  were  many  cases  of  "communicable") 
because  no  one  was  interested  enough  to  use  it. 

Milk  inspection  in  another  city  is  found  to  cover  the 
activity  of  an  obliging  city  inspector  who  gives  the  dealers 
a  chemical  to  put  in  their  milk  so  that  the  samples  analyzed 
by  him  will  have  a  low  count  of  bacteria.  In  another  the 
milk  and  food  inspector  is  a  "vet"  and  chiropodist  and 
spends  much  of  his  time  practicing  the  latter  profession  in 
his  city  office.  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  Another  sp.ends  six 
cents  a  person  a  year  for  health ;  at  present  it  is  wallowing 
through  an  epidemic  of  small-pox.  These  are  some  of  the 
troughs  of  which  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  writes  elsewhere, 
(P.  127). 

On  the  other  hand  you  have  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  cities 
(and  to  this  honor  roll  add  Cleveland  and  East  Orange, 
among  others)  which  has  put  its  principles  into  practice. 
It  is  scoring  its  own  health  work  at  regular  intervals  accord- 
ing to  the  appraisal  form  which  has  been  accepted  tentatively 
by  the  groups  of  health  officers.  Each  bureau  can  find  out 
how  its  work  stands  in  relation  to  the  practice  and  perfor- 
mance of  other  similar  bureaus  in  cities  all  over  the  country. 
And  yet  a  good  score  is  not  taken  as  an  occasion  for.  idle 
self-congratulation. 

"We  believe  that  in  many  instances  standards  are  too 
low,"  writes  Dr.  W.  H.  Peters,  the  health  officer  of  Cin- 
cinnati, to  a  member  of  the  central  committee  which  is 
working  on  the  plan.  "This  accounts  in  a  measure  for  some 
of  the  good  scores  which  perhaps  we  do  not  deserve.  .  .  . 
We  make  a  perfect  score  in  the  laboratory,  and  yet  we 
complain  because  we  know  we  are  understaffed.  Some 
provision  should  be  included  for  research  work.  .  .  .  When 
we  decide  upon  standard  practice,  procedure  and  record- 
making  quantity  of  service  will  shrink  and  quality  will  be 
more  conspicuous." 

That  is  the  attitude  which  makes  standards  worth  while 
— which  promises  for  the  health  workshops  of  the  future 
»n  increasing  output  of  wellbeing  and  happiness. 
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PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE— AND  BOTH 
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creating  public  opinion,  because  it  obviously  was  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  official  control.  It  was  not  a  case  of  an 
official  department  clinging  to  its  powers  and  its  jobs,  but 
of  a  great  citizens'  movement  refusing  to  sit  by  idly 
while  a  beneficent  health  law  was  to  be  emasculated  and 
a  department  which  was  entering  upon  an  unparalleled 
service  to  the  people  of  the  state  was  to  be  hamstrung 
for  lack  of  funds.  When  the  matter  came  to  determination 
in  a  conference  of  the  members  of  the  dominant  political 
party  in  the  state  legislature,  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
law  and  reduction  of  the  appropriation  found  no  support 
except  that  of  the  political  leader  himself.  It  was  hastily  and 
publicly  dropped  as  a  part  of  the  party  program,  and  never 
came  to  vote. 

During  this  decade  the  voluntary  agency  did  not  set  up 
for  itself  a  fixed  program  of  activities,  irrespective  of  the 
official  organization.  It  held  its  programs  elastic.  From 
year  to  year,  it  did  those  things  which  in  its  opinion  would 
strengthen  the  state  department,  help  it  to  secure  larger  ap- 
propriations and  needed  amendments  to  the  laws  and  a 
wider  and  more  convinced  public  opinion.  The  Depart- 
ment grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Division  after  division, 
many  of  which  had  had  little  more  than  a  paper  existence, 
became  vital  centers  of  education,  promotion  and  operation. 
A  new  and  remarkable  state  laboratory,  which  I  have  heard 
Dr.  Biggs  refer  to  as  the  largest  public  health  laboratory 
in  the  world,  appeared  in  the  outskirts  of  Albany,  replac- 
ing a  horse  stable  which  had  previously  served  that  purpose. 

IT  was  a  glorious  decade,  one  in  which  all  who  had  even 
a  very  humble  part  may  look  back  upon  with  pro- 
found satisfaction  and  great  pride.  Yet  how  very  easily 
it  might  all  have  been  very  different,  if  there  had  been  a 
different  attitude  and  relationship  between  the  official  and 
voluntary  agencies,  if  the  voluntary  agencies  had  insisted 
on  a  "go-it-alone"  policy,  or  the  public  authorities  had  tried 
to  control  the  voluntary  agencies  otherwise  than  by  per- 
suasion, and  thereby  had  eliminated  from  such  agencies  their 
greatest  element  of  strength  in  fighting  for  the  Department 
before  the  legislature. 

But  it  does  not  require  the  genius  of  a  Dr.  Biggs  to  in- 
sure good  relations  between  public  and  private  health  agen- 
cies. Most  public  health  officials  are  much  more  reasonable 
and  much  more  responsive  than  we  give  them  credit  for.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  voluntary  agencies  to  make  the  approach, 
to  keep  the  official  authorities  in  the  foreground,  to  offer 
to  adjust  their  programs  to  the  plans  of  the  public  author- 
ities. It  is  always  worth  while  to  make  this  effort,  even 
though  the  situation  may  seem  most  unpromising.  After  an 
experience  of  thirty-two  years  as  the  executive  of  an  or- 
ganization whose  primary  aim  is  cooperation  with  public 
officials,  state,  municipal,  county  and  town,  I  am  prepared 
to  say  that  the  instances  in  which  helpful  cooperation  cannot 
be  established  are  negligible  in  number,  and  that  voluntary 
agencies  can  find  their  greatest  usefulness  only  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  public  authorities  and  in  close  cooperation 
with  them  in  joint  programs,  in  which  the  leadership  of 
the  official  authorities  is  a  fact  and  is  clearly  seen  to  be  a 
fact. 
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of  so  many  pages  of  textbooks  in  so  many  craniums,  but 
as  a  process  of  leading  the  child  into  the  fullness 
of  living.  Health  activities  offer  a  new  avenue  of 
service  to  the  child,  and  this  has  always  been  the  goal 
of  the  best  teacher.  The  normal  schools  and  teacher  colleges 
are  now  training  their  students  for  better  cooperation  in  a 
school  health  program. 

IS  health  education  practicable?  Every  community  which 
has  tried  it  answers  in  the  affirmative.  For  example,  the 
city  of  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  has  tested  this  program, 
fairly  but  critically,  in  two  school  buildings  during  the  last 
four  years.  This  experiment,  conducted  without  the  invest- 
ment of  funds  from  outside  sources,  has  convinced  the  school 
authorities,  the  teachers,  the  parents  and  the  community 
that  health  education  is  sound.  This  year  it  is  being  adopted 
as  part  of  the  general  school  procedure.  These  studies  have 
been  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Biology  and  Public  Health  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  which  has  already  issued  the  first  of  a  series 
of  reports  upon  the  specific  results  obtained. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  physicians,  nurses  and  parents,  the 
attempt  to  teach  health  habits  to  the  Maiden  children  re- 
sulted in  clearly  demonstrable  improvements.  The  number 
of  children  who  took  milk  at  recess,  for  example,  was  in- 
creased from  1 6  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  school  popu- 
lation. According  to  the  judgment  of  233  parents  who  care- 
fully filled  out  questionnaires,  there  was  an  improvement  in 
the  amount  of  sleep,  in  habits  of  cleanliness,  choice  of  food, 
and  posture,  in  the  cases  of  from  60  to  85  per  cent  of  the 
children  involved.  Two-thirds  of  the  parents  reported  an 
improvement  in  their  children's  health  as  evidenced  by  cheer- 
fvilness,  absence  of  fatigue  in  the  morning,  and  better  appe 
tite.  The  gain  in  weight  among  a  group  of  undernourished 
children  who  had  had  these  lessons  in  health  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  a  similar  group  who  did  not  have  it. 

Health  is  coming  to  be  accepted  as  an  educational  ob- 
jective and  training  in  health  is  being  made  as  normal  and 
systematic  a  part  of  education  as  is  training  in  courtesy, 
fairness  and  honesty.  The  motto  of  the  Italian  Institute 
of  Hygiene  declares:  "Hygiene  tends  to  make  growth  more 
perfect,  decline  less  rapid,  death  more  distant,  and  life 
stronger  and  happier."  This  is  the  conception  of  health  and 
hygiene  which  underlies  the  health  promotion  activities  of 
the  modern  schoolroom.  Within  the  public  school  system 
the  health  specialists  and  the  teacher  will  build  into  the 
fibre  and  conscience  of  the  rising  generation  something  of 
inestimable  value  for  the  future  happiness  of  the  American 
people. 
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Association,  etc. 
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Says  a  reviewer:  "To  leaders  in  the  health  field,  the  book 
should  prove  valuable  in  helping  them  present  educational 
material  in  an  interesting  and  arresting  manner.  It  will 
doubtless  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  movement 
of  arousing  the  health  conscience  of  the  public  and  building 
up  its  health  knowledge." 
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The  author  has  brought  out  this  work  in  the  hope  of  demon- 
strating to  the  American  people  that  their  besetting  sin 
of  feverish  haste  and  perpetual  high  tension  is  attended 
by  inevitable  dangers.  He  shows  how  faulty  blood  pressure 
with  its  accompanying  ills  may  be  prevented  or  overcome 
If  taken  In  time. 
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"Mr.  Popenoe  presents  a  clear,  logical,  readable  discussion 
of  the  numerous  elements  cntiTing  into  the  problems  of 
marriage.  His  approach  is  definitely  that  of  the  biologist 
and  the  eugenist.  He  Is  not  hampered  by  sentimentality 
or  fanatic  moralistic  doctrines." — Journal  of  Social  Hygiene. 
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This   new    third   edition    has   been   entirely   re- 
written  and   brought   up   to   date.     Since   the 
second    edition    was     published,     two    new 
vitamins    (D    and    E)    have    been    discov- 
ered   and    are    here     discussed.       There 
has  been  also  much  new  light  thrown 
upon    the    specific    pathological    ef- 
fects  of   deprivation    of    individual 
vitamins.        Marked        advances 
have    likewise    been    made    in 
the    study   of    the    effects    of 
deficiency    of    mineral    ele-_ 
ments  of   general 
health. 
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By 
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THE  publication  of  the 
Life  of  Osier  by  his 
friend  and  disciple,  Harvey 
Gushing,  is  an  event. 
Osier's  profound  influence 
pervaded  the  whole  of 
the  English-speaking  world. 
His  name  was  a  talisman 

wherever  medicine  was  taught, 
studied,  or  practiced.  The  vari- 
ety of  his  interests,  and  his 
enormous  powers  of  work,  made 
his  life  a  kaleidoscope  of  public 
activity.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
fifty  pages  of  this  book  without 
realizing  that  Osier  was  indeed 
a  very  great  man.  It  is  not 
technical,  and  the  layman  will 
perhaps  be  even  more  struck 
than  the  professional  by  the  pic- 
ture which  the  "Life"  gives  of 
the  profession  as  a  whole.  The 
secret  of  a  wonderful  life  is 
unfolded  in  these  pages. 
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1.50 


She  writes  of  the  response  of  women  to 
Christ's  challenge:  "Behold  I  have  set  before 
thee  a  door  opened  that  none  shall  shut/' 


Are  you   responsible  for  physical  educa- 
tion?    You  should  own 

WOMAN'S  PHYSICAL  FREEDOM 
By  CLELIA  D.  MOSHER,  M.D.    i.oo 

Dr.  Fishbein  says  it  is  the  most  sensible  brief 
book  of  advise  to  women  ever  written. 

Have  you  a  budget  to  raise?  You  must  have 

FUNDS  AND  FRIENDS 

By  TOLMAN  LEE  1.50 

"It  will  be  of  great  help  to  those  who  raise 
benevolent  funds,  college  presidents,  denomi- 
national secretaries,  social  agencies,  pastors 
of  large  churches." 

WARREN   H.    DENISON 


I.    THE  LARGE  CITY 

(Continued  from  page  144) 


are  inspected  and  scored  monthly,  while  the  milk  plants, 
where  98  per  cent  of  the  supply  is  pasteurized,  are  super- 
vised by  more  frequent  inspections  and  by  laboratory 
methods.  All  the  milk  sold  in  the  city  whether  pasteurized 
or  raw  is  obtained  from  tuberculin-tested  herds,  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  being  of  Grade  A  quality,  including  the 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  supply  sold  raw. 

In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  a  systematic  sanitary  inspec- 
tion for  the  abatement  of  nuisances  and  control  of  breeding 
of  flies  and  mosquitoes  and  the  destruction  of  rats  is  carried 
on  vigorously  by  the  department  on  its  own  initiative  and 
in  response  to  complaints. 

An  interesting  step  in  coordination  of  activity  in  Chicago 
has  been  the  organization  of  a  bureau  of  inspection  service, 
the  personnel  of  which  comprises  former  quarantine  officers, 
sanitary  inspectors  and  food  inspectors  other  than  those  as- 
signed to  technical  meat  and  milk  inspection.  The  city 
is  divided  into  one  hundred  districts,  two  to  each  ward, 
and  each  inspector  handles  the  quarantine  work  and  gen- 
eral inspection  in  his  district.  Sanitary  inspection  includes 
not  only  the  abatement  of  nuisances  discovered  as  a  result 
of  citizens'  complaints,  but  a  systematic  house-to-house  in- 
spection for  the  remedy  of  violations  of  the  sanitary  law 
and  overcrowding ;  control  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
stables  is  maintained  and  suitable  action  is  taken  to  control 
the  fly  nuisance.  Particular  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  abate- 
ment of  excessive  smoke  discharge  from  power  and  heating 
plants  and  factories.  A  comprehensive  study  of  ventilation 
has  been  made  and  reasonable  regulations  instituted  for  the 
ventilation  of  places  of  public  assemblies  and  public  con- 
veyances. 


10. 


Public  Health  Education.  Education  of  the  public  in 
principles  of  healthy  living  is  a  most  important  activity. 
The  health  department  depends  for  its  support  upon  the 
public  and  must  keep  the  people  informed  of  its  activities 
and  of  the  developments  in  the  public  health  field.  In 
most  cities,  however,  public  health  education  as  a  service 
of  the  municipal  health  department  is  still  an  ideal  rather 
than  an  accomplished  reality.  In  Detroit,  a  publicity  di- 
rector has  charge  of  the  educational  work  of  the  depart- 
ment. Weekly  and  monthly  bulletins  are  issued,  press 
stories  and  news  items  are  prepared  for  the  papers,  a 
portable  exhibit  is  utilized,  and  lectures  are  frequently 
given  by  members  of  the  department  staff  to  various  civic 
clubs  and  local  organizations. 

Finally,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  refer  to  that  form  of 
public  health  education  which  is  carried  on  by  voluntary 
agencies  devoted  to  experimentation  with  the  newer  forms 
of  public  health  activity,  to  the  criticism  and  helpful  sup- 
port of  public  authorities  and  private  organizations  exer- 
cising recognized  and  established  health  functions,  to  the 
mobilization  of  popular  support  for  the  community  health 
program  and  to  the  general  dissemination  of  information 
in  regard  to  it  throughout  the  community.  However  per- 
fect the  work  of  public  health  authorities  may  become  there 
will  always  be  need  for  a  voluntary  organization  of  this 
type  in  every  progressive  community. 


(In  answering  advertisements  plrase  mention  THE  SURVEY.   //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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II.    THE  SMALL  CITY 
(Continued  from  pane  146) 


two  plans,  with   an  estimate  of  comparative  cost,   is  given 
below : 

Type  Specialized  Generalized 

of  Kurses  Nurses    (1:2,500  pop.) 

Service  Number  Number 

Administration     Director  Director 

Administration*    2  supervisors  Asst.  Director 

Communicable    Disease    ....  2 

Venereal    Disease    1 

Tuberculosis    1  20 

Maternity     (Pre-natal,     de-  Held 

livery,   post-natal)    3  Nurses; 

Infant     4  4   acting 

Pre-school    2  as 

School      4  super- 
Care  of  sick   9  visort 


29 


22 


$48,700  $38,400 

3,250 
$45,450 


Total  

Budget  (plus  clerk  and 

maintenance)**  

Less  estimated  income  from 

bedside  nursing   3,250  2.560 

Net  cost   $45,450  $35,840 

Per  capita   90.9  71.7 

The  inclusion  of  nine  nurses  for  bedside  care  of  the  sick 
has  been  based  on  conservative  sickness  surveys  and  the 
actual  practice  in  a  city  with  a  well-established  nursing 
service,  and  represents  daily  nursing  service  to  fifty-nine 
individuals,  exclusive  of  maternity  patients. 

Since  the  success  of  any  nursing  plan  depends  upon  wise 
supervision,  provision  has  been  made  for  this  in  both  plans. 
In  the  plan  of  generalized  nursing  four  of  the  nurses  which 
have  had  special  training  are  unassigned  to  a  district.  These 
four  nurses  would  assign  and  supervise  the  daily  work  of 
the  remaining  sixteen  nurses,  be  principally  responsible  for 
the  clinic  work  and  act  as  vacation  substitutes. 

While  it  may  appear  too  visionary  to  conceive  of  the 
entire  public  health  nursing  service  of  a  city  unified  under 
one  organization,  the  consequence  of  dividing  the  work 
imong  several  organizations  is  chiefly  the  effect  of  dupli- 
cating the  work,  multiplying  the  administrative  labor  and 
ncreasing  the  cost  to  the  community.  In  several  cities  as 
nany  as  six  organizations  were  found  each  employing  only 
•>ne  or  two  nurses.  It  was  usual  to  find  three  or  four 
organizations  each  employing  a  small  number  of  nurses. 

THIS  plan  outlined  is  only  a  brief  analysis  of  the  amount 
of  health  protective  service  that  a  community  of  fifty 
thousand  population  can  buy  for  approximately  one  dollar 
and  a  half  per  capita — the  price  that  the  "average"  citizen 
pays  without  a  thought  many  times  over  during  the  course 
of  a  year  when  he  buys  a  theater  ticket  or  a  restaurant 
dinner.  It  makes  no  pretense  of  being  ideal  or  of  being 
a  model  to  accept  or  reject  as  it  stands.  It  is  rather  a 
plan  which  may  serve  as  a  useful  basis  of  comparison  with 
the  small  city's  health  activity  and  health  expenditures,  pub- 
lic and  private.  The  specialist  should  see  that  his  specialty 
is  but  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  the  health  officer,  concerned 
in  the  development  of  a  complete  health  service  for  his 
community,  should  find  it  a  more  concrete  guide  than  he 
has  possessed  heretofore.  The  taxpayer  will  find  it  presents 
»  reasonable  bill. 

*1    clrrk    Is    also    Included. 
••Exrluilre  of  rent  and  transportation. 


"Books  from  Beacon  Hill9 
of  Interest  to  Survey  Readers 

THE  PRE-SCHOOL  AGE:  A  Mother's  Guide 
to  a  Child's  Occupation 
By  Minnie  Watson  Kainin 

Practical  suggestions  for  the  training  of  the  small 
child's  senses.  The  author  of  this  valuable  book  be- 
lieves that  the  energies  of  a  child  should  not  be  left 
until  the  kindergarten  time,  but  should  be  directed  from 
the  very  beginning.  She  by  no  means  limits  herself  to 
the  expensive  Montessori  apparatus  but  suggests  a 
large  variety  of  commonplace  household  articles,  by 
which  the  child's  senses  are  trained  and  his  baby  mind 
led  forward  by  logical  steps  to  ever  greater  develop- 
ment, while  his  curiosity  and  energy  are  g'iven  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  exercise.  Mrs.  Kamm  is  by  no  means 
merely  a  theorist;  she  has  put  her  ideas  into  practice 
and  has  developed  them  with  her  own  family  of 
children.  A  sensible  mother  with  this  book  will  be 
able  to  keep  her  not-yet-ready-for-school  child  properly 
employed  to  their  mutual  benefit.  $1.50 

MENTAL    DISORDER    AND    THE    CR1M- 

INAL  LAW:    A  Study  in  Medico-Sociological 

Jurisprudence 

By  S.  Sheldon  Glueck 

Professor,  Department  of  Social  Ethics,  Hanard  University 
The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  interpret  the  law  of 
insanity  for  psychiatrists  and  social  workers,  and  the 
psychology  and  symptomatology  of  mental  disorder  for 
lawyers  and  judges,  so  that  the  two  groups  may  be  in 
accord  in  their  attitude  on  the  problem  of  the  mentally- 
disordered  offender.  Doctor  William  Healy,  Director  of 
the  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  Boston,  considers  the  book 
"a  splendid  piece  of  work  which  might  well  become  the 
standard  reference  book  on  this  subject."  $7.00 

FROM  INFANCY  TO  CHILDHOOD 
By  Richard  M.  Smith,  M.D. 

The  author's  first  book,  The  Baby's  First  Tvia  Years,  it 
a  standard  on  the  subject,  and  a  host  of  parents  will  wel- 
come this  new  book  which  continues  the  care  of  the 
child  from  two  to  six  years  old.  $i.»5 

WHEN  LIFE  LOSES  ITS  ZEST 
By  Abraham  Myenon,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Neurology,  Tufts  College  Medical  School,  Boston 
In  this  volume  Dr.  Myerson,  an  expert  neurologist,  ex- 
plains for  the  layman  the  causes  of  boredom — 'emotional, 
physical  or  social — of  this  morbidity  of  mind,  this  strange 
weariness  that  takes  the  zest  out  of  life — and  the  cure 
for  it.  $1.75 

HEALTH   AND   DISEASE:    Their  Determin- 
ing Factors 
By  Roger  I.  Lee,  M.D. 

Contains  the  principles  which  should  guide  an  individ- 
ual in  living  an  effective  life;  and  the  principles  which 
should  govern  a  community  in  facing  its  many  health 
problems.  $2-5° 

THE  UNADJUSTED  GIRL.    With  Cases  and 
Standpoint  for  Behavior  Analysis 
By  William  I.  Thomas 

The  trend  of  this  volume  is  toward  solving,  by  modern 
humanitarian  methods,  the  problems  of  the  girl  whose 
conduct  does  not  conform  with  our  social  laws.  This 
book  has  the  backing  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers  and 
workers  along  sociological  lines  and  should  prove  of 
great  value.  $3.00 

Order  these  books  from  the  Survey  Associates, 
or  from   your  bookseller,  or  from  the  publishers: 

Boston  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.  Publishers 
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which  occurred  in  Greater 
Pittsburgh  in  1907,  the  di- 
rect cost  was  approximately 
$540,000,  and  that  the  409 
deaths  from  the  diesase  in- 
volved a  life-waste  of  nearly  $2,500,000.  The  life-waste 
from  typhoid  fever  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  years  1904-1907 
was  estimated  at  $9,000,000  in  community  capital,  or 
enough  to  have  built  the  $5,720,000  plant  of  the  city  and 
the  41  additional  filter  beds  for  serving  Allegheny  City  and 
the  entire  Pittsburgh  urban  district. 

Even  in  a  city  like  New  York  which  has  spent  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  insure  a  safe  water  supply,  the 
immediate  returns  are  so  large  as  to  make  it  one  of  the 
best  investments  which  the  city  has  ever  made.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  supply  of  pure  water  not  only  re- 
duces the  mortality  very  appreciably  but,  what  is  perhaps 
even  more  important,  cuts  down  a  much  larger  amount  of 
sickness.  For  every  death  from  typhoid  there  are  usually 
ten  cases  of  serious,  prolonged  and  very  expensive  illness. 
Among  those  who  recover  from  typhoid  fever  there  is  double 
the  expected  mortality  during  the  next  three  years.  Further- 
more, water  supplies  polluted  with  typhoid  fever  germs 
often  carry  other  sources  of  illness  which,  if  not  as  fatal, 
are  conducive  to  widespread  sickness  and  disability. 

The  health  officer's  ideal  of  no  typhoid  fever  is  still  far 
from  attainment  even  in  the  large  cities  of  the  country 
which,  on  the  whole,  have  the  best  facilities  for  typhoid 
fever  control.  There  were  only  two  cities  of  IOO,OOO  pop- 
ulation or  over  in  which  there  were  no  deaths  from  this 
disease  during  1924.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  six 
cities  which  reported  typhoid  fever  death  rates  above  10 
per  100,000;  one  of  them  had  a  rate  of  more  than  40.  In 
certain  states,  especially  in  the  South  where  there  is  a  heavy 
rural  and  Negro  population,  the  figures  are  still  very  high, 
indicating  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  along  the  lines 
of  rural  sanitation.  But  wherever  a  serious  effort  has  been 
made  to  control  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever,  it  has  been 
effective,  and  at  relatively  small  cost.  Disease  prevention 
is  usually  inexpensive ;  the  salaries  of  health  officers,  sanitary 
inspectors  and  of  nursing  personnel  are  relatively  small 
items,  while  the  costs  of  sickness  and  of  death  are  usually 
large  and  a  crippling  burden  to  any  community. 

A  THIRD  instance  of  the  value  of  the  public  health 
compaign  is  the  story  of  the  reduction  of  diphtheria 
since  the  discovery  of  antitoxin  by  von  Behring  in  1894. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  diphtheria  was  one  of  the 
important  causes  of  death,  especially  among  children.  In 
1900,  when  the  first  registration  figures  became  available, 
this  disease  had  a  death  rate  of  43.3  per  lOO.OOO.  In  1923 
the  figure  was  12.1.  The  rate  has  been  reduced  to  hardly 
more  than  a  quarter  of  that  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  To- 
day we  are  considering  seriously  the  possibility  of  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  diphtheria  by  1930  in  such  large  areas 
as  the  state  of  New  York.  Nor  is  this  an  idle  dream;  it 
is  the  ambition  of  responsible  health  agencies  which  are  very 
conservative  in  their  aims  and  plans.  The  almost  precipitate 
drop  in  this  disease  is  the  reflex  of  the  widespread  use  of 
antitoxin  by  physicians  and  health  departments  and  more 
recently  of  the  prevention  of  infection  through  the  im- 
munization of  children.  The  health  officers  have  been  the 
responsible  agents  in  this  achievement  in  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  antitoxin,  the  education  of  mothers, 


HEALTH  WORK  PAYS 
(Continued  from  page  126) 


teachers  and  physicians,  the 
supplying  of  facilities  for 
the  segregation  of  danger- 
ous cases,  the  inspection 
of  school  children,  and 

more  recently,  of  whplesale  Schick  testing  and  of  im- 
munizing those  who  are  susceptible.  The  expenditures 
for  such  service  again  are  relatively  small  as  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  results  obtained.  The  returns  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Municipal  Health  Department  Practice  show  that 
child  welfare  work,  including  the  control  not  only  of  diph- 
theria but  of  all  other  contagious  diseases,  cost  only  between 
seven  and  eight  cents  per  capita  a  year  in  seventy-two  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  country  where  information  is  avail- 
able. In  most  communities  an  expenditure  of  about  fifty 
cents  per  capita  would  provide  adequately  for  the  control 
of  all  communicable  diseases  including  nursing  service, 
hospitalization  and  other  measures  usually  administered  by 
health  departments. 
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Thrw^hout  23  years,  A  tote!  M  of  65  deaths  per  100,000  of  population, 
or  45  percent.   A  much  moro  rapid  rate  of  decJina  bafcwwsn   1916  tnd  1922 
(10.2  percent  per  year)   then  m  precodfno1  17  years    (1.6  percent  per  ye*r). 

THE  .TUBERCULOSIS  DEATHRATE  IS  STILL  DECLINING  MPIDLY 

One  might  proceed  in  this  manner  and  show  that  tuber- 
culosis and  other  preventable  diseases  upon  which  public 
health  efforts  have  concentrated  have  responded  favorably 
to  the  work  done,  and  that  the  results  have  more  than 
justified  the  expenditures.  The  amounts  available  to  health 
officers  have  been  so  meager  and  the  improvement  in  health 
conditions  have  been  often  so  striking  that  rarely  has  any 
criticism  been  directed  at  their  work  except  by  persons  asso- 
ciated with  cults  and  groups  who  either  deny  the  existence 
of  disease  altogether  or  who  question  the  validity  of  mod- 
dern  medical  practice  as  a  whole. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  reductions  in  the  death  rate 
and  in  the  sickness  rate  have  resulted  only  from  the  activi- 
ties which  health  officers  have  instituted.  Allied  to  official 
public  health  work  there  has  been  the  constant  effort  to 
raise  standards  of  medical  practice,  to  promote  hygiene  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  the  movement  for  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation,  the  activities  of  women's  clubs  and  of 
journals  devoted  to  home  interests,  the  work  of  the  life 
insurance  companies,  the  rise  of  public  health  nursing,  etc., 
etc.  The  health  program  of  the  last  half  century  has  had 
many  irons  in  the  fire ;  it  has  made  use  of  a  multitude 
of  measures,  some  sanitary  in  character,  others  educa- 
tional, and  still  others  social  and  industrial.  In  addi- 
tion to  controlling  the  specific  causes  of  disease,  the  aim 
has  been  to  help  break  the  chain  of  infection,  to 
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improve  the  general  wellbeing  of  the  population,  to  in- 
crease the  resistance  of  children  and,  above  all,  to  teach 
people  to  live  more  intelligently  and  happily.  The  sum 
total  of  such  efforts  has  been  responsible  for  the  gains. 
But,  in  all  of  this,  the  health  authorities  and  their  associates 
in  the  private  welfare  agencies  have  been  the  center  of  in- 
fluence. But  for  them,  the  other  efforts  would  either  not 
have  arisen  or  would  not  have  been  carried  out.  They  have 
often  been  influential  in  stimulating  others  to  do  what  they 
have  not  done  themselves. 


IN  the  record  of  the  last  fifty  years  it  is  clear,  first,  that 
health  work  pays  large  returns ;  and,  second,  that  we 
ave  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  our 
nvestment.  When  in  a  group  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
ountry,  the  average  amount  spent  for  public  health  work 
s  only  fifty-two  cents  per  capita,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
re  have  barely  scratched  the  surface.  When  the  losses  from 
ll-health  and  premature  death  are  so  great  and  so  readily 
reventable,  is  it  not  an  indictment  not  only  of  our  better 
eeling,  but  also  of  our  good  judgment  as  a  business  people 
bat  we  have  been  so  slow  to  extend  our  efforts  along  ap- 
roved  lines?  If  a  city  can  reduce  its  infant  mortality  a 
alf  by  expending  for  a  few  years  fifty  cents  per  capita 
and  this  has  been  demonstrated  too  many  times  to  need 
epctition  here),  then  it  is  bad  judgment  on  the  part  of 
be  city  fathers  if  they  delay  their  resolution  and  activity 

day  more  than  is  necessary  to  organize  the  work  for  a 
uccessful  conclusion.  And  the  same  may  be  said  to  a 
reater  or  less  degree  of  those  other  agencies  which  a  mod- 
rn  and  well-conceived  health  department  ordinarily  would 
rganize. 

But,  in  periods  of  heavy  municipal  expenditure  and  of 
urdensome  taxation  by  all  branches  of  government,  fed- 
ral,  state  and  municipal,  those  who  are  responsible  for 
udgets  may  be  especially  skeptical.  For  them,  it  is  possible 
~>  point  to  very  specific  demonstrations  in  the  last  ten  or 
fteen  years  which  have  shown,  perhaps  even  more  dramati- 
ally  than  the  routine  achievement  of  health  departments, 
ow  profitable  well-directed  expenditures  for  health  work 
iajr  be.  Again  let  me  draw  in  the  experience  of  the 
letropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  as  a  striking  ex- 
mple  of  the  economic  soundness  of  a  preventive  and  edu- 
itional  program.  This  business  organization  in  the  last 
fteen  years  has  expended  a  total  of  $18,709,000  in  the 
induct  of  its  public  health  campaign  for  industrial  policy- 
alders.  It  has  increased  its  annual  budget  for  welfare 
ork  in  response  to  an  increasing  demand  for  service  and 
so  to  the  increasingly  favorable  results  of  the  work  done, 
or  in  the  interval,  the  mortality  rate  has  declined  more 
lan  30  per  cent,  and  the  accumulated  saving  in  mortality 
tween  1911  and  1923  which  can  be  ascribed  only  to 
e  work  of  the  Company  has  totaled  the  amazing  sum 

$35,000,000,  nearly  twice  the  total  expended. 
The  Framingham  Tuberculosis  Demonstration,  financed 
'  the  Metropolitan  and  conducted  by  the  National  Tuber- 
losis  Association,  cost  $200,000  during  the  seven  years  of 
i  existence.  But  during  this  interval  the  death  rate  from 
berculosis  in  Framingham  declined  from  121  per  100,000 
r  the  decade  preceding  1917  to  38  per  100,000  in  1923. 
uring  the  same  period  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 

a  group  of  control   communities   declined   32   per  cent, 
s  than  one  half  the  Framingham  (Continued  on  page  188) 
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IN  REVIEW 


Europe  Turns  the  Corner 

By  STANLEY  HIGH 
Introduction  by  COLONEL  EDWARD  M.  HOUSE 

''The  book  is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  that  have 
been  written  on  the  situation  in  Europe  and  will  give 
the  reader  an  entirely  new  point  of  view.  No  student 

of    contemporary    history    can     afford     to     ignore     it  " 

New   York    Evening   Post    Literary   Review. 
Net,    $2.00,   postpaid. 

The  Recent  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United 
States 

Problems   in    American    Cooperation    with 

Other  Power* 
By  GEORGE  H.  BLAKESLEE 

"Throughout  the  work  the  author  makes  himself  neither 
the  advocate  nor  adversary  of  any  controverted  policv. 
He  is  eminently  fair  in  starting  both  sides,  adhering  to 
m,?tsv.which  he  has  fathered  with  painstaking  effort. 
The  book  can  be  profitably  read  by  American  citizens 
who  are  anxious  to  gain  a  far  wider  knowledge  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States."— The  Oakland  (Cal  ) 
Tribune. 

Net,    $2.00,   postpaid. 

The  Political  Awakening  of  the  East 

Studies   of   Political   Progress   in    Egypt,    India,    China, 

Japan,  and  the  Philippines 
By  GEORGE  MATTHEW  DUTCHER 

"Moderation  and  common  sense,  fairness  and  impartial- 
ity are  among  the  qualities  radiated  from  these  pages. 
The  originality  of  thought  and  treatment,  shown  time 
and  time  again,  lighten  the  pages  and  add  to  the  en- 
igntenment  of  the  reader.  One  is  impressed  also  by 
the  amount  of  valuable  and  needed  material  that  the 
author  has  been  able  to  bring  together."— American 
Political  Science  Review. 

Net,    $2.00,   postpaid. 

Economic  Liberalism 

By  JACOB  R.  HOLLANDER 

"It  is  Professor  Hollander's  opinion  that  the  spread  of 
economic  liberalism  is  broadly  modifying  that  old  domi- 
nant spirit  of  Americans  which  prevailed  during  Colonial 
days,  and  that  the  traditional  individualism  Is  being 
slowly  changed." — Journal  of  Commerce. 
Net.  $1.50,  postpaid. 


At   the    Better    Bookshops 


THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

NEW     YORK         CINCINNATI         CHICAGO         BOSTON 

DETROIT          PITTSBURGH          KANSAS     CITY 

SAN     FRANCISCO          PORTLAND,    ORE. 


The  Negro  Year  Book 

1925-1926  edition  on  sale.  The  standard  work  of 
reference  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Negro.  Gen- 
eral and  special  bibliographies.  Presents  a  succinct, 
comprehensive  and  impartial  review  of  the  events  of 
each  year  as  they  affect  the  interests  and  indicate  the 
progress  of  the  Negro  race.  In  addition  to  its  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  the  book  is  especially  adapted 
for  use  in  schools  where  historical  and  sociological 
courses  on  the  Negro  are  given.  Price,  paper  cover, 
$1.00;  board  cover,  $1.50. 

NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  COMPANY 

Tuskegee   Institute,    Alabama 
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WESTERN  ROTE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
CLEVELAND 


Offers  exceptional  opportunities  for 
graduate  professional  study  and  training 
in  social  administration. 

Public   Health    Nursing 
Family   Case  Work 
Child  Welfare 
Group  Service  Work 

Write  now  for  Information. 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made 
in  advance. 

JAMES  ELBERT  CUTLER,   Ph.D.,  Dean, 

2117  Adelbert  Road, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


School  of  Social  Work 


Courses   in 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

Miss  KATE  McMAHON     In  charge 

Seminars  in  problems  of  medical  social  case  work  and 
administration,  with  coordinated  field  experience. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL 
WORK 

DR.  KARL  M.  BOWMAN     In  charge 
Miss  SuziE  LYONS     In  charge  of  field  work 

For  specialists  in  psychiatric  social  work. — Also 
courses  in  the  psychiatric  approach  to  other  fields 
of  social  work. 

Address   The  Director,  18  Somerset 
Street,    Boston,    14,    Massachusetts. 

•*• 

Summer  Institutes  July  7  to  August  18 


LECTURES 


WILLIAM  PEPERELL  MONTAGUE,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia  University 

Ifi/l  deliver  a  course  of  Six  Lectures  in 

The  Community  Church  Auditorium 

Park    Avenue   and    34th    Street,    New    York   City. 
On   Thursday  Evenings  at  8:15 

On  RADICAL  SOCIAL  THEORIES 

Dec.   3 — Socialism   and  Justice 

Dec.    10 — Socialism   and   Liberty 
Jan.  7 — Democracy  and  Dictatorship 
Jan.  H — Democracy  and  Anarchism 
Jan.    21 — Internationalism  and  the  Pacifist  Ideal 
Jan.   28 — Internationalism   and   the   Patriotic 
Sentiment 

Course  tickets  $3.50,   can  be  secured   in  advance  at  the  Office  of 
Community  Church,  12  Park  Avenue.     Single  Admission  75  cents. 


The  Bureau  of   Educational  Experiment 

144   West    13th   Street 
New    York    City 

HEALTH      EDUCATION      AND      THE      NUTRITION 
CLASS — A  Report  of  the  Experiment  at  P.S.  64,  Manhattan. 

Descriptive  and  Educational  Sections  by  Jean  Lee  Hunt. 
Studies   of  Height   and   Weight   and  Mental  Measurements 

by  Buford  J.  Johnson,  Ph.D. 
Report   on   Physical   Examinations,    1919-1920   by   Edith    M. 

Lincoln,  M.D. 
1921.       Pp-    281.       With    numerous    graphs     and    statistical 

tables.     Price   $3.50;    Postpaid   $3.60. 


Publication    List   sent   en    request. 

In  addition  to  its  present  available  material,  the  Bureau  expects 
to  issue  during  the  coming  year  further  studies  on  the  growth  of 
children  and  on  the  Nursery  School. 


TRAINING    IN    RECREATION 

Professional  training  for  group  leadership  and  recreation: 
play  production  for  amateurs;  stage  and  costume  design; 
folk  dancing;  games;  story  telling;  handcraft;  gymnastics 
and  athletics.  Catalog. 

Recreation  Training  School   of  Chicago 
800  S.  Halsted  Street  (Hull-House) 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


Home 
Study 

of  the 

Bible 


10,000  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

I  from  ail  walks  of  life  now  studying 
I  the  Bible  under  competent  guidance. 
•  COURSES  available.  New 
,-course,    "JESUS'    WAY   OF 
LIVING."  Modern  Bible  study 
I  broadens    vision — deepens   wisdom. 
I  Begin    now.     Descriptive    literature 
I  free.    ALL   COURSES.   75c  each. 

J  5or  moretoone address 60ceach. 

The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature 
niWrsitp  o(  efjitairo    Dep>.8i)0  ,  Chkigo,  111. 


Home 


Become  More  Efficient 

1  Courses  in  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Psy- 
chology, Education,  Business  and  40  other 
subjects  command  either  High  School  or 
College  credit.  Start  any  time. 

iTtjr  tUimirrsitp  of  Chicago 

19   Ellis  Hall        CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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"PLEASE  RECOMMEND  A 
TRAINED  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE" 

Are  you  ready  for  this  call? 
The  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

Training  Courses  Begin 
February   I   and  September  7,   1926 

(1)  Nine  Jl/onths'   course   in    theory   and   practice 
equips    graduate    nurses    to    accept    responsible 
positions  as  visiting  nurses,  community  nurses, 
school    nurses,    industrial    nurses,   child    health 
workers. 

(2)  Four  Months'  course  of  supervised  and  inter- 
preted field  experience,  for  benefit  of  employed 
nurses  who  must  postpone  full  training,  earns 
partial  credit  upon  full  course. 

Field  work  includes  observation  and  practice  of 
social  case  work  and  community  social  work,  as  well 
as  general  and  specialized  public  health  nursing  in 
urban  and  non-urban  communities. 

Apply  for  special  bulletin  of 

Department  of  Public  Health  Nursinff, 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

311    South  Juniper  Street,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The 

National  Training  School 

of  the 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Graduate  courses  of  interest  to  persons  pre- 
paring for  work  with  women  and  girls  in 
social  or  religious  organizations.  Graduate 
students  in  other  institutions  in  New  York 
City  may  register  for  single  courses.  Special 
arrangements  for  unclassified  students  with 
adequate  experience  in  social  or  religious 
work. 

Spring  Session  opens  February  3,  1926. 
For  bulletins  and  information   address 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Young  Women's   Christian   Associations 
135  East  52nd  Street    New  York,  N.  Y. 


Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work  operates  in  two  successive  sum- 
mers separated  by  a  period  of  nine 
months  of  intensive  field  work  during 
which  each  student  gives  her  full  time 
to  some  Social  agency. 

In  1925-26,  students  are  attached  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital; 
Child  Habit  Clinics,  Boston;  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital;  Boston  State 
Hospital;  Foxboro  State  Hospital; 
Worcester  State  Hospital;  Wrentham 
School  for  the  Feebleminded;  Manhat- 
tan State  Hospital,  New  York;  Essex 
County  Juvenile  Clinic,  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  Michael 
Reese  Dispensary,  Chicago;  Philadel- 
phia, Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  Child 
Guidance  Clinics. 

The  School  emphasizes  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  social  psychiatry  and 
the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in  prepa- 
ration for  case  work  in  psychopathic 
hospitals,  medical  hospitals,  child  guid- 
ance and  child  habit  clinics,  schools, 
Juvenile  Courts,  and  other  fields  of 
social  work. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is 
open  to  experienced  social  workers. 
This  course  is  designed  for  workers 
who  wish  to  increaste  their  theoretical 
knowledge,  to  study  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  social  work,  and 
to  obtain  a,  fresh  point  of  view  in  re- 
gard to  problems  of  personality  and  the 
possibility  of  individual  adjustments 
through  a  knowledge  of  psychiatry  and 
the  new  psychology. 

A  six  weeks'  course  is  open  to  teach- 
ers and  school  deans.  The  course  con- 
sists of  a  special  seminar  conducted 
by  an  experienced  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions,  and  seminars  lead- 
ing to  an  understanding  of  problems 
of  personality  and  behavior. 

For  information  and  catalogue  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,   Northampton, 
Massachusetts 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisement!,  »5  centi  per  agate  li«e,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
•umber,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 


Addreu  Ad»erti«in« 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


FOR  RENT 


WORKERS  WANTED 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
story  technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FAMILY  CASE  WORKER,  Jewish, 
who  has  sufficient  training  to  do  construc- 
tive work  without  close  supervision  and 
likes  a  pioneer  job.  Knowledge  of  Yiddish 
essential.  Jewish  Welfare  Society,  156  E. 
5th  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  Shelter 
for  mothers  and  babies  in  New  York  City. 
Apply,  Miss  Drucker,  228  East  igth  Street. 

HEAD  OF  BOYS'  DEPARTMENT  in 
small  Jewish  Southern  Orphanage.  Un- 
married. Able  to  teach  Hebrew  and  take 
care  of  athletics  and  musical  activities. 
Apply  Box  5306  with  credentials. 

CASE  WORK  AGENCY  in  eastern  city 
wants  Nutrition  worker  with  knowledge 
of  Case  Work.  5304  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Organization  interested  in 
improving  practice  of  case  work  desires 
women  between  25-40  who  may  be  holding 
supervisory  or  executive  positions  in  case 
work,  who  are  sufficiently  skilled  and  in- 
terested in  personal  practice  to  return  to 
it  if  compensation  warrants.  Reply  stating 
fully,  age,  education,  training,  positions 
held  and  salary.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  5322 
SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  1. 

WANTED:  a  Dramatic  Instructor  and 
Coach  for  a  large  Jewish  Community  Cen- 
ter. Only  those  with  best  training  and 
experience  need  apply.  Good  salary  to 
the  right  person.  5329  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  colleges  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  New  York. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


Alice  Bradley,  famous  expert, 
mowsj  ust  hotr  tomake  home  cook* 
ig,  cake-makintf,  candy -making 
e  bi«  profits.  IIou-  to  catiT.  run 
oTEA  ROOMS.  Motor  Inm.  I'.teter- 
•over&l  Ways  to  M:ikc  Money,  in  your 
w  °.T.  ?°"d  position*  Write  today  for 
t.  "Cookini  I-  tt."  WffStif. 
Hra> Economic  849  .bllhSi.,Cbii:ig> 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COLLEGE  WOMAN,  experienced  re- 
search worker,  graduate  student  Bryn 
Mawr,  London  School  of  Economics,  de- 
sires position  in  statistical  research,  either 
social  or  industrial.  Has  special  skill  in 
chart  making.  5326  SURVEY.  . . 

MATRON,  graduate  nurse,  dietitian, 
good  manager,  desires  charge  of  cottage 
for  children  under  school  age;  or  will  con- 
sider directing  small  home  for  crippled 
children  with  possibilities  for  individual 
touch.  Middle  aged,  well  bred,  courteous, 
Protestant.  Excellent  credentials.  5319 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  Jewish,  28  years  old, 
experienced  in  handling  boys  for  past  two 
years  in  Orphanage,  desires  position  with 
an  Institution.  Excellent  references.  5331 
SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  matron  or  Housekeeper 
in  a  small  institution  desired  by  experi- 
enced trained  woman.  5328  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  stenographer  wishes 
position  two  evenings  a  week  and  all  day 
Saturday.  5327  SURVEY. 

A  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  with 
Social  Service  training,  Tuberculosis,  Hos- 
pital Social  Service,  Industrial  and  organ- 
izing experience,  desires  position.  5330 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Child  Welfare  Worker 
desires  executive  position  in  child-caring 
institution  or  Settlement,  as  organizer  and 
ciub  director  or  matron  and  housekeeper. 
5317  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  PROBATION  OFFI- 
CER, and  executive  wants  position  in 
Middle  West  or  East.  Several  years  in 
institutional  work.  Must  have  adequate 
salary.  5305  SURVEY. 

HOSPITAL  Social  Service,  Institutional, 
Settlement  and  Family  Case  Workers;  Club 
Leaders  and  Trained  Nurses,  available  for 
first  class  positions.  Executive  Service 
Corporation,  Pershing  Square  Building, 
New  York  City. 

GRADUATE  NURSE,  age  twenty- 
eight,  six  years  secretarial,  stenographic 
experience,  desires  any  executive  position, 
possesses  initiative,  good  education.  Speaks 
Jewish,  highest  references.  5332  SURVEY. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


UNFURNISHED,  NON-HOUSEKEEP- 
ING APARTMENT,  184  Sullivan  Street, 
New  York  City,  $65  per  month,  i  large 
room,  i  small  room,  bath,  2  large  closets. 
Up  3  flights  on  front  of  house.  With  use 
of  garden,  consisting  of  backyards  of  22 
houses  thrown  into  one,  with  trees,  shrubs, 
grass,  flagged  walks,  benches,  etc.  2  blocks 
south  of  Washington  Square.  Near  bus,  7th 
Ave.  Subway,  6th  Ave.  "L".  Address  K, 
care  of  THE  SURVEY,  112  East  i9th  Street, 

LITERARY    SERVICE 

We  prepare  essays,  articles,  club  papers, 
speeches,  etc.  Let  us  do  your  research 
work.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FAUL- 
CONER  &  STILL,  Harrogate,  Tenn. 

TRAVEL,   OPPORTUNITIES 
Earn  Trip  Europe  or  Palestine 

Lowest  cost  tours  $390  up.  Organizers, 
conductors,  chaperons  wanted.  Allen  Tours, 
Back  Bay,  Boston. 

WANTED:  Copies  of  the  Survey  and 
Survey  Graphic  for  1924 — Oct.  15;  1925— 
Feb.  15,  March  i,  15.  Unexpected  demand 
has  wiped  out  our  stock.  The  Survey,  ill 
East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executivei 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'   Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
Ic  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 


THE  SURVEY 


112  E.    19  St. 


New  York 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  others. 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


BOARD 


New  Jersey 


ifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

HICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  308  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  25C  per  copy. 

OOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

CED  CLIENTS  OF  BOSTON  SOCIAL  AGENCIES, 
by  a  Group  of  Investigators  and  Social 
Workers,  Lucile  Eaves,  Director.  Ex- 
perienced Social  workers  comment  on 
studies  based  on  over  a  thousand  case 
histories  of  care  given  the  aged.  Order 
from  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Cloth,  152  pp.,  $1.25. 

HE  SOCIAL  WORKERS  APPROACH  TO  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASE  is  a  pam- 
phlet containing  information  which  every 
social  worker,  teacher,  minister,  and  lay- 
man should  have.  It  has  been  carefully 
compiled  by  the  Venereal  Disease  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organization  Soci- 
ety and  published  by  them  in  July  1925. 
Copies  can  be  secured  from  the  Commit- 
tee at  105  East  22nd  Street  at  a  cost  of 
.25  per  copy. 


Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

commodate  one  or  two  guests.  Commuting 
Erie,  Central.  Ridgewood  125  M.  85 
Woodside  Ave. 


WEEK  END  GUESTS 


Week  end  guests  accommodated.  Home 
cooking.  Duck  and  Chicken  dinners  a 
specialty.  Trains  met  at  Poughkeepsle. 
Phone  12. 

B.    W.     MOORE.    R.N. 

Penmore    Farm 
Pleasant    Valley  New   York 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"Home -Making  as  a   Profession" 

Is  a  80-pp.   111.   handbook — It's  FREE.     Home-study 

Domestic    Science    courses,    for   teaching,    institution 

manajiement,    etc,    and    for    home-making    efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home   Economics,  849   E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 


PERIODICALS 


New  Survey  Book  List — Write  for  it. 

Survey  Book  Department 
I  1 2  E.  1 9  St.  New  York 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged, 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


0  TcdchcTS  °^  Sociology,  Social  Problems 
Civics   and  Current   Events 


MOST  teachers  are  experts  in  dealing  with  materials  organized  into 
textbooks  or  laboratory  manuals.     But  there  are  areas  of  interest 
and  information  which  are  incapable  of  being  so  organized.  They 
must  be  taken  as  they  come,  or  not  at  all.     Such  an  area  is  that 
commonly    called    "current   events."      Although    intensely    interesting    and    im- 
portant, most  teachers  find  themselves  very  much  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how 
to   deal   with   this   area. 

It  is  easy  to  say  to  a  class:  "Find  something  interesting  and  tell  about  it  in 
class  tomorrow,"  or  "Read  The  Survey  for  December  15  and  tell  what  you 
found  there  that  was  interesting."  But  in  both  cases,  your  teacherly  soul 
rebels  against  the  smattering  quality  of  the  results.  You  feel  you  are  wasting 
time  and  the  students  often  achieve  a  fine  degree  of  boredom.  You  want  some- 
thing better. 

Well,  here  it  is.  We  have  published  a  handy  little  pamphlet  which  gives 
an  analysis  of  social  problems,  a  program  for  applying  that  analysis  to  class- 
room work  and  ways  in  which  The  Survey  fits  into  such  a  program.  It  shows 
how  The  Survey  can  be  used  as  a  dependable  current  textbook  of  the  world's 
happenings  in  the  fields  of  social  progress  and  general  welfare. 

A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  sent  gladly  to  any  teacher  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  send  us  a  post  card  giving  his  or  her  name  and  address,  name 
of  the  school  and  the  subject  taught. 

The  Survey 

112  Ea»t  19  Street,  New  York  City 


'Printing 
SMultigraphing 
Typewriting 
Waiting 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

W«    h»re    complete   equipment 
ud  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multlgraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  yon  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheapir 
thftn  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Lit  us  estimate  on  your  next  jot 

Wabcter      Letter      Addreaainf      ft 

Mailing     Company 

Mth  Street  at  8th   Avenue 

Longacri   2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

4»  East  22nd  Street 


Multitr.phintl  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I          « 

Typewriting      '  •       Add: 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


M.ilinl 
reuinf 


Buy 

Christmas 

Seals 

Stamp  Out  Tuberculosis 


The  National,  State  and  Local 

Tuberculosis  Associations  of  tht 

United  States 
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Tune  in  on  WPG  and 
Chalfontc-Haddon  Hall 


(HALFONTE-HADDONHALL 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk.  In  the  very  center  of  things 
No  message  that  you  WRITE  home  from  Chalfonte-HaddonHallcanbe 
as  gloriously  convincing  of  the  beneficial  and  delightful  time  you  are 
having,  as  the  message  which  you  later  TAKE  home  yourself,  in  good 
looks  and  renewed  energy. 

A  number  of  persons  have  grown  so  enthusiastic  that  they  have  made  Chalfonte-Hoddon 
Hall  their  permanent  or  semi-permanent  home.  American  plan  only;  always  open. 
Illustrated  folder  and  rates  on  request— LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY. 


reduction  (68  percent).  The 
three  years'  experiment  by 
the  company  to  reduce  the 
infant  death  rate  of  Thetford 
Mines,  in  the  Province  of 

Quebec,  succeeded  beyond  all  measure.  The  expenditure 
of  less  than  $30,000  carried  with  it  a  decline  in  the  infant 
mortality  rate  from  300  per  1,000  births  to  96  in  the  three 
year  period.  The  Provincial  Government  is  so  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  this  work  that  it  has  appropriated  a 
half  million  dollars  to  be  used  along  similar  lines  in  other 
places  in  the  province.  These  experiences  may  well  give 
courage  and  resolution  to  public  authorities  who  still  hesi- 
tate to  spend  public  funds. 

The  very  extensive  work  of  the  International  Health 
Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  another  example  of 
a  well-conceived  and  profitable  investment  in  public  health 
work.  This  organization  concentrated  its  attention  in  the 
United  States  primarily  on  the  eradication  of  hookworm 
and  of  malaria  in  the  southern  states.  Both  of  these  condi- 
tions result  in  the  wastage  of  human  life  and  energy  to  a 
degree  quite  immeasurable.  For  years  whole  areas  of  the 
South  had  suffered  from  this  burden.  Land  values  were 
reduced  and  industrial  life  was  stagnant  generally.  In  the 
face  of  this  situation,  the  outlay  of  relatively  small  sums  by 
the  International  Health  Board  and  by  the  local  authorities 
has  changed  the  whole  picture  in  many  instances.  Commu- 
nities have  been  relieved  of  the  insidious  infections  of  hook- 
worm and  malaria;  children  have  taken  on  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  industry  and  agriculture  are  now  possible  where 


HEALTH  WORK  PAYS 
(Continued  from  page  183) 


there  was  only  apathy  before. 
In  connection  with  the  re- 
duction of  malaria  there  is 
fairly  definite  data  of  cost. 
These  show  that  in  typical 

heavily  infected  communities,  the  disease  has  been  virtually 
eliminated  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  forty-five  cents  to  one 
dollar  a  year,  provided  careful  preliminary  surveys  are  made 
in  advance  of  the  launching  of  the  local  campaign.  When 
adequate  central  control  has  once  been  established,  the  work 
can  be  maintained  from  year  to  year  at  much  lower  cost. 

The  chief  lesson  which  we  of  the  Committee  on  Muni- 
cipal Health  Department  Practice  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  wish  to  drive  home  is  that  good  public 
health  work  pays  and  that  the  investment  is  one  which 
should  be  made  by  all  communities.  In  our  judgment,  it 
would  be  a  relatively  easy  matter  to  prepare  a  balance  sheet 
which  would  show  the  enormous  disparity  between  the  value 
of  the  results  achieved  by  public  health  work  and  the  cost 
of  the  service  in  the  past.  We  need  only  to  consider  how 
valuable  are  human  life  and  health  to  see  how  meager  in- 
deed the  financial  items  needed  to  remove  the  dangers  which 
have  been  the  special  object  of  municipal  and  state  interest. 
The  experts  of  the  Committee  have  reported  that  an  ex- 
penditure of  less  than  $2.50  per  capita  a  year  would  permit 
the  officials  of  the  larger  cities  to  do  effectively  all  that  they 
are  now  capable  of  doing.  Certainly  only  the  poorest  and 
the  most  backward  communities  can  now  claim  that  they 
are  incapable  of  making  this  moderate  and  assured  invest- 
ment. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.   //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Service  cannot  stop 

The  telephone,  like  the  human  heart,  must  repair  itself  while 
it  works.  The  telephone  system  never  rests,  yet  the  ramifications 
of  its  wires,  the  reach  of  its  cables  and  the  terminals  on  its  switch- 
boards must  ever  increase.  Like  an  airplane  that  has  started 
on  a  journey  across  the  sea,  the  telephone  must  repair  and  extend 
itself  while  work  is  going  on. 

To  cut  communication  for  a  single  moment  would  interrupt 
the  endless  stream  of  calls  and  jeopardize  the  well-being  and 
safety  of  the  community.  The  doctor  or  police  must  be  called. 
Fire  may  break  out.  Numberless  important  business  and  social 
arrangements  must  be  made. 

Even  when  a  new  exchange  is  built  and  put  into  use,  service  is 
not  interrupted.  Conversations  started  through  the  old  are  cut 
over  and  finished  through  the  new,  the  talkers  unconscious  that 
growth  has  taken  place  while  the  service  continues. 

Since  1880  the  Bell  System  has  grown  from  31  thousand  to 
1 6  million  stations,  while  talking  was  going  on.  In  the  last  five 
years,  additions  costing  a  billion  dollars  have  been  made  to  the 
system,  without  interrupting  the  service. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 
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PORTER  R.  LEE 

KATE  HOLLADAY  CLAGHORN 

HENRY    W.    THURSTON 

WALTER  W.  PETTIT 

MARGARET    LEAL 
GEORGIA    G.    RALPH 

JOHN  A.  FITCH 
GEORGE   W.    KIRCHWEY 


ORDWAY  TEAD 

MARV  AVTOINETTF  P\NNON 

MICHAEL    M.    DAVIS,   JR. 

LEROY  A.  RAMSDELL 

MARION     E.     KENWORTHY 

SHELBY  M.  HARRISON 

SAMUEL  BRADBURY 

ALBERT  M.  STEVENS 

STEPHEN  P.  JEWETT 


EVART   G.   ROUTZAHN 
MARY    SWAIN   ROUTZAHN 

JANE  CULBERT 
GORDON  HAMILTON 

SARAH   IVINS 

ELIZABETH  DEXTER 

LUCY    CHAMBERLAIN    RYAN 

LEAH   FEDER 
ETHEL  T.  ALLISON 


VALERIA   H.    PARKER  M.D. 

E.    C.    LINDKMAN 
HELEN  PAYSON  KEMPTON 
ELEANOR  NEUSTAEDTER 

S.    STANLEY    KING 

JEANNETTE  REGENSBURG 

LINDA    WHARTON 

STELLA  MINER 
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request. 


any  student  considering  preparation 
for  a  position  of  responsibility  and  lead- 
ership  in  social  work,  the  Announce- 
ment  of  Courses  will  be  sent  free  upon 
The  Bulletin  will  be  found  useful  in  map- 
ping out  a  program  of  study  and  training  for 
success  in  the  varied  fields  of  social  endeavor.  *  *  * 
The  diploma  of  The  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  is  given  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
six-quarters  of  such  study.  Matriculating  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  quarter,  the  student  may,  if  he  wish- 
es, continue  his  studies  without  interruption  until 
graduation.  The  Winter  Quarter  begins  January 
fourth.  The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  107 
East  Twenty-Second  Street,  New  York. 


ft********************************************************! 

Courses  to  be  Presented  at  The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work — Winter  Quarter  1926 


METHOD  of  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 
CONTENT  of  FAMILY  CASE  WORK 
SOCIAL   WORK   and  SOCIAL 

PROGRESS 
SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 
IMMIGRANT  PROBLEMS 
CHILDREN  with   SPECIAL   HANOI- 

CAPS 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  in  the  WORK  of 

VISITING  TEACHERS 
CHILD  WELFARE  in  DIFFERENT 

STATES 


HEALTH  and  NUTRITION 

PROBLEMS  of  DISEASE 

CASE      DISCUSSION      CONFERENCE: 

CHILDREN'S    GUIDANCE    BUREAU 
SOCIAL   IMPLICATIONS   of  MENTAL 

TESTING 

DESCRIPTIVE  PENOLOGY 
CRIMINAL  LAW   and  PROCEDURE 
The  CAUSES   of  DELINQUENCY 
PROBATION   and   PAROLE 
PRISON  DISCIPLINE 


LABOR   PROBLEMS 

CURRENT   EVENTS   m  INDUSTRY 

LABOR  LEGISLATION 

METHODS    of   SOCIAL   RESEARCH 

SOCIAL    SURVEYS    and    COMMUNITY 
STUDIES 

COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS  and  ORGAN- 
IZATION 

ADMINISTRATION   if   SOCIAL 
AGENCIES 


MIDMONTHLY 

NOVEMBER  15,  1925 


BOOKS  THIS  FALL 

A       SPECIAL       SECTION 

THE  SURVEY'S  YEAR 

ANNUAL         STATEMENT 

GEORGIA  SPEAKS  UP 

BY         BURR         BLACKBURN 
COMMUNITIES  -  SOCIAL  PRACTICE  -  HEALTH  -  INDUSTRY-  EDUCATION 


In  Two  Sections 
25  Cents  a  Copy 


Section  I 
$5.00  a  Year 


By  Lewis  Mumford 


MODERN  INTERIOR 

She:  Isn't  it  lucky  Dr.  Eliot  invented 
the  five-foot  book  shelf? 
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MIDMONTHLY 


November  15 
1925 
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Georgia  Speaks  Up 

And  Begins  to  Set  Her  House  in  Order 
By  Burr  Blackburn 


\f     "N   EORGIA  repudiates  the  charge  that  she  is  not 

•  interested    in    the    protection    of    her   children. 

.1  •      When    Governor  Clifford   Walker   signed   the 

^^_J      child  labor  bill  on  August  26,   1925,  a  silence 

nf  twenty  years  was  broken  and   the  state  which   led   the 

[fight  against  the  Twentieth  Amendment  began  the  process 

bf  setting  her  own   house  in   order. 

The  passage  of  the  child  labor  bill  without  a  vote  to 
jipare  in  either  house  of  the  General  Assembly  is  but  a 
r.ymptom  of  the  social  awakening  that  is  stirring  in  this 
jitronghold  of  states'  rights  and  individual  liberty.  It  is 
Ilio  easy  task  to  explain  to  the  sceptical  outsider  the  transition 
Ili^hich  is  still  working  far  beneath  the  surface,  but  is  a 
hhrilling  reality  to  those  who  find  great  zest  in  the  daily 
Irffort  to  adjust  themselves  to  its  movement.  They  know 
Irhat  a  new  Georgia  is  in  process  of  making,  a  new  method 
jl)f  thinking  is  at  work,  a  new  leadership  is  testing  new 
IJnethods,  and  they  must  ask  their  neighbors  for  a  little 
(patience,  and  occasionally  a  word  of  encouragement. 

The  ridicule  to  which  Georgia  has  been  subjected  has 
I  >oth  helped  and  hindered.  Some  have  recognized  the  truth 
[upon  which  most  of  it  is  based.  Others  have  been  blinded 
Ipy  its  glaring  exaggeration.  All  have  been  hurt  to  the 
lljuick  by  the  unwillingness  of  outsiders  to  believe  that  any 
l|;ood  can  come  out  of  Nazareth,  the  lack  of  sympathetic 
Ilippreciation  of  the  difficulties  under  which  Georgia  is 
1  truggling,  and  of  any  admission  of 
Ilier  many  accomplishments. 

The  passage  of  this  child  labor  law 

llvas  a  concession  to  outside  criticism. 

Iphild  labor  is  not  one  of  the  funda- 

I  mental   social    problems    in    Georgia. 

IK  state   that    is    70   per   cent    rural 

fjind    agricultural    is    not    exploiting 

nany   children   in    industry  or  busi- 


ness. Georgia  adjusted  herself  with  little  difficulty  to  fed- 
eral regulation  of  child  labor  during  the  years  that  it  was 
in  effect.  Educational,  public  health,  child  welfare  and 
governmental  reforms  which  are  by  way  of  being  accom- 
plished in  the  not  distant  future  are  far  more  fundamental 
to  the  children  of  Georgia  than  child  labor  regulation. 

'But  the  concession  was  well  worth  the  making.  It  proved 
the  rallying  point  for  the  forces  of  child  welfare,  resulting 
in  a  flank  movement  that  may  lead  to  final  victory  against 
the  real  enemies  of  childhood.  No  state  ever  passed  a  child 
labor  law  backed  by  such  a  lobby.  Arm  in  arm  with  the 
Children's  Code  Commission,  the  women's  organizations 
and  all  the  welfare  forces  of  the  state,  stood  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  Georgia  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  the  Georgia  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. The  very  closeness  of  the  vote  was  an  added  tri- 
umph. When  Speaker  Cecil  Neill,  a  leading  candidate  for 
governor,  cast  the  deciding  vote,  it  was  a  clear  indication 
that  the  social  forces  have  finally  brought  child  welfare  to 
the  front  as  one  of  the  leading  political  issues. 

Social   progress  registers  last   in   the   legislature  in  most 
states,  doubly  so  in  Georgia.     The  constitution  makers  of 
1877  not  only  locked  the  state's  treasury  and  threw  the  key 
away,  but  they  barred  the  road  to  progress  in  almost  every 
direction    so    that    every    needed    change    has    to    be    at- 
tained   by   the    arduous    process   of    submitting    a    constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  vote  of  the 
people.     Imagine  a  constitution   that 
prohibited  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
education  above  the  grammar  school, 
and   turned   its   government   over   to 
uneducated  law  makers  chosen  by  an 


Breaking    the    silence    of    twenty 

years,  Georgia  has  spoken  out  in 

a    new    child    labor    law    which, 

imperfect  as  it  is,  breathes  a  new     ignorant     electorate     dominated     by 

spirit  that  stirs  the  state.   Editorial     demagogic  political  leaders!    Against 

comment  will  be  found  on  p.  197.     this  stone  wall  the  heroes  of  Georgia 
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have  hurled  themselves  during  the  last  half  century.  The 
story  of  their  triumph  is  written  in  the  bare  fact  that 
whereas  in  1903  there  were  ninety-four  graduates  from  pub- 
lic high  schools  in  the  state,  there  were  more  than  eight 
thousand  in  1925!  Today  the  youth  of  the  state  are  clamor- 
ing for  higher  education,  and  in  every  corner  there  is  stirr- 
ing a  new  intellectual  life. 

The  political  demagogues  who  used  to  ride  into  office  on 
negative  appeals  to  prejudice  are  no  more.  Every  candidate 
for  the  governorship  in  the  approaching  contest  will  stand  on 
a  progressive  platform.  The  present  governor  has  been 
justly  proclaimed  Georgia's  first  great  educational  evangelist 
in  the  governor's  chair. 

Whereas  a  few  years  ago  a  breath  of  criticism  of  things 
as  they  were  in  Georgia  was  condemned  as  traitorous,  today 
the  spirit  of  self-analysis  abounds.  Lynchings  have  been  al- 
most eliminated  because  Georgia  has  faced  the  facts  about 
mob  law.  Brave  men  in  the  recent  legislature  dared  to  tell 
the  truth  about  the  rural  school  problem,  the  juvenile  de- 
pendency and  delinquency  problem,  the  political  ring  system, 
and  the  faults  in  the  organization  of  government. 

Superficially  the  forces  of  progress  seemed  to  suffer  serious 
reverses  in  the  1925  legislature.  Tax  reform,  educational 
and  road  bonds,  equalization  funds  for  rural  schools,  juvenile 
court  measures,  public  health  expansion,  all  met  defeat.  But 
there  is  no  gloating  by  the  victorious  opposition.  In  almost 
every  instance  they  were  a  minority  of  the  full  membership, 
blocking  progressive  legislation  by  filibustering  or  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  antiquated  organization  and  rules  of  the 
General  Assembly .  They  realize  that  not  only  their 
theories,  but  the  legislative  machinery  by  which  they  were 
able  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people  are  under  fire  and 
on  the  defensive. 

The  women  of  Georgia  are  in  the  background  of  this 
movement.  Strangely  enough,  the  wife  of  the  governor, 
Mrs.  Clifford  Walker,  is  their  recognized  leader  in  her  own 
name.  As  chairman  of  a  committee  on  cooperation  of  the 
principal  statewide  women's  organizations,  she  has  typified 
the  quiet,  patient,  determined  force  with  which  women  will 
continually  demand  the  right  kind  of  service  from  govern- 
ment. At  her  call  the  women  of  fifty  counties  sent  to  the 
legislative  halls  as  many  posters  with  signatures  from  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  demanding  "Better  schools,  better  health 
and  better  laws  for  the  protection  of  our  children." 

THE  net  gains  in  the  adoption  of  Georgia's  new  child 
labor  law  are  four: 

1.  Doing  away  with  the  granting  of  exemptions   for  poverty 
to  children  12  to  14  years  of  age. 

2.  Prohibition  of  night  labor  by  children  under  16  in  specified 
occupations. 

3.  Prohibition    of    labor   by   children    under    16    in    dangerous 
occupations. 

4.  Adoption   of   a  modern  system   of   employment  certificates, 
proof  of  age,  and  proof  of  physical  fitness. 

The  only  loss  was  in  the  striking  out  of  a  provision  in  the 
old  law  which  prohibited  children  working  as  ushers  in 
places  of  amusement. 

The  provisions  of  Georgia's  new  child  labor  law  compare 
with  those  of  other  states  as  follows: 

I.  Labor  is  prohibited  for  children  tinder  14  years  of  age 
in  or  about  any  mill,  factory,  laundry,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment or  workshop. 

Fourteen  is  the  uniform  minimum  age  in  practically  all  the 
states.  Five  states  set  the  minimum  at  15,  and  two  at  16,  but 


permit  varying  exemptions.  Six  states  exempt  children  12 
years  of  age  or  over  on  account  of  poverty,  but  Georgia's  new 
law  permits  no  exemptions  for  poverty. 

Occupations  covered:  Georgia  is  still  one  of  seven  states 
which  do  not  prohibit  children  under  14  working  in  stores. 
Thirty-nine  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  cover  all  gain- 
ful occupations  (except  work  at  home),  though  exemptions  are 
allowed  outside  school  hours. 

2.  Hours  of  labor  under  16.     The  Georgia  child  labor 
law  does  not  regulate  hours  of  labor  between   14  and    16. 
Cotton  and  woolen  mills  are  prohibited  from  working  any 
of  their  employes  more  than  sixty  hours  a  week,  but  lost 
time  may  be  made  up.     This  practically  nullifies  the  restric- 
tion. 

Thirty-six  states  limit  such  labor  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
forty-eight  hours  a  week.  Three  states  limit  to  a  nine-hour 
day.  Five  others  require  a  minimum  week  of  fifty-four  hours. 

3.  Night  work  prohibited  under  1 6.     Georgia  prohibits 
night  work  under    16   in   manufacturing  establishments. 

Four  states  make  no  such  provision.  Eight  states  make  the 
same  provision.  Thirty-five  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
prohibit  such  night  occupation  in  factories. 

4.  Employment  certificates.     The  Georgia  law  requires 
issuance  of  certificates  by  school   authority  before   employ- 
ment in  the  specified  occupations  of  children   14  to   16  for 
day  work,    and    1 6   to    1 8    for   night   work.      The  modern 
method  of  proving   age   is  adopted.     The   certificate   must 
show  that  the  child  is  physically  fit  to  follow  the  employ- 
ment sought.     This  evidently  leaves  physical  examination  by 
a  physician  optional  with  the  issuing  officer.     There  are  no 
educational  requirements. 

In  twenty-two  states  physician's  certificate  of  fitness  is 
mandatory. 

In  thirty-eight  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  there  is 
some  educational  requirement,  varying  from  proficiency  in  read- 
ing and  writing  to  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  in  seven 
states,  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  in  fourteen  states. 

5.  Prohibition  of  work  in  dangerous  occupations.     Such 
work  is  prohibited  in  Georgia  under   1 6  years  of  age  and 
covers  a  complete  list  of  occupations  including  mines,  quar- 
ries, dangerous  machinery,  etc.,  or  any  place  which  the  stat 
Board  of  Health  may  declare  dangerous  to  the  life  or  lira! 
or  injurious  to  the  morals  or  health  of  children  under  six 
teen. 

Four  states  extend  this  prohibition  to  18  years,  undergroum 
in  mines,  and  three  in  quarries. 

The  new  law  is  not  ideal  by  any  means.  It  is  the  firs 
forward  step  taken  in  twenty  years,  and  no  doubt  breaks 
the  way  for  extending  its  provisions  to  cover  all  gainfu 
occupations,  regulating  hours  of  labor  for  children  under  16 
with  the  proper  physical  examinations  and  educational  re- 
quirements. 

THE  extent  of  child  labor  in  Georgia  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained from  any  available  statistics.  The  census  figures 
on  occupied  persons  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age  gives  a  total 
of  89.000  children.  The  census  takers  were  instructed  to 
list  all  persons  who  were  regularly  employed  at  home,  and 
since  70  per  cent  of  Georgia's  population  is  on  the  farm,  no 
doubt  thousands  of  children  were  listed  as  occupied  who 
were  working  at  home  and  would  never  be  affected  by  any 
child  labor  law.  Half  of  these  children  were  14  and  15 
years  of  age  and  would  not  be  affected  by  the  child  labor 
laws  in  any  of  the  states  except  seven.  Of  the  45,000  chil- 
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dren  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
more  than  10,000  \vould  be  affected  by  the  child  labor  law 
in  the  average  state. 

Several  thousands  of  these  are  probably  at  work  in  the 
cotton  mills  due  to  the  fact  that  the  old  child  labor  law 
made  no  provision  for  proof  of  age  and  work  certificates, 
and  the  mill  operators  have  been  powerless  to  prevent 
parents  from  lying  about  a  child's  age.  This  has  been  cor- 
rected under  the  new  law  which  was  adopted  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  cotton  mill  men.  The  remaining  children 
are  at  work  in  stores,  offices,  places  of  amusement,  outside 
work  of  various  kinds,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  census  report  on  manufacturing  declares  that  in  1919 
there  were  only  2,074  children  under  16  engaged  in  Georgia 
manufacturing  industries.  (These  statistics  of  course  were 
gathered  from  the  manufacturers  and  not  from  the  homes.) 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Georgia's  big  problem  is  that  of 
reaching  the  child  on  the  farm  who  is  working  at  home 
and  not  attending  school.  He  is  to  be  reached  through 
compulsory  school  attendance  and  not  through  child  labor 
laws.  This  in  turn  is  affected  by  provision  of  proper  school 
facilities  in  the  rural  districts,  a  problem  of  great  difficulty 
which,  however,  is  being  attacked  vigorously  by  Georgia's 
statesmen  and  educators.  A  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  the  county  unit  system  of  schools,  the  abolition  of  sep- 
arate municipal  systems  and  the  creation  of  a  large  state 
equalization  fund  to  supplement  the  school  funds  of  the 
poorer  counties  gained  great  strength  in  the  recent  legis- 
lature, and  a  citizens'  movement  backed  by  some  of  Georgia's 
leading  business  men  has  been  formed  to  carry  on  an  edu- 
cational campaign  in  preparation  for  the  next  legislature  in 
behr-lf  of  education,  public  health  and  child  welfare  meas- 


The  State  Teachers'  Association  has  trebled  its  member- 
ship in  the  last  two  years  and  now  has  a  militant  organiza- 
tion with  an  aggressive  legislative  program. 

The  new  state  school  superintendent  is  one  of  the  younger 
veterr.ns  in  the  educational  field,  a  man  who  knows  his  state, 
understands  progressive  educational  standards,  has  the 
friendship  and  support  of  all  classes,  and  affords  ideal 
leadership  for  the  period  of  action  just  ahead. 

The  state  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  one  of  the 
acknowledged  leaders  in  the  country,  under  a  woman  who 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  national  figure,  Rhoda  Kaufman,  has 
received  nation-wide  recognition  for  having  made  the  first 
thorough  study  of  criminal  statistics  in  the  courts  and  hav- 
ing prepared  standards  for  children's  institutions  which  have 
been  published  by  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau.  This 
department's  appropriation  for  the  next  two  years  has  been 
increased  from  $20,000  to  $35>OOO,  all  of  which  is  to  be 
:xpended  in  promoting  the  extension  of  the  child  welfare 
md  social  work  facilities  in  the  counties  of  Georgia.  ( In- 
stitutions are  supported  by  separate  appropriations.) 

The  state  health  commissioner  has  finally  won  over  the 
inthusiastic  support  of  the  entire  medical  profession,  is  now 
puilding  with  a  $500,000  state  appropriation  the  most  mod- 
:rn  tuberculosis  sanitorium  in  the  country,  and  would  have 
jiven  an  adequate  fund  for  promoting  county  public  health 
ystems  but  for  the  state's  antiquated  tax  system.  Three 
kovcrnors  have  given  their  best  efforts  to  the  reform  of 
Georgia's  tax  system,  which  limits  the  state's  expenditure 
or  government  to  $5.30  per  capita,  the  lowest  of  any  state 
n  the  Union.  A  tax  classification  and  segregation  plan  had 


a  clear  majority  in  the  recent  legislature  (for  the  first  time), 
and  was  lost  in  the  jam  during  the  closing  days.  A  host 
of  business  leaders  are  determined  to  put  this  reform  through. 
Georgia  is,  really,  a  land  of  promise,  determined  to  make 
herself  a  better  home  for  children. 


Julia 


JULIA  annoyed   me  excessively.     For  a  messenger  to 
move  like  a  glacier  always  does  annoy  me.     I  want 
snappy  action  and  keen  interest.    Then  Julia  is  chunky 
and  her  complexion  is  not  good.     I  prefer  that  sixteen-year- 
old   girls   should    be    slender — "slips    o'    things" — and   that 
their  skin  should  be  clear  and  their  hair  fluffy.     Julia's  is 
inclined  to  be  oily.     But  more  than  all  that,  Julia  looks 
incorrigible — a  little  bold,  a  little  scheming.    I  never  would 
have  hired  her. 

Julia  had  been  with  us  about  two  months  when  one  day 
she  told  me  that  she,  too,  was  writing  a  story!  This  was 
very  confusing.  I  had  to  square  things  in  my  mind  some- 
what. So  I  inquired  further.  As  she  talked,  her  face 
lighted  up,  and  she  was  a  different  child.  After  that  Julia 
and  I  often  talked  things  over. 

Julia  had  traveled,  she  told  me.  She  had  been  to  Florida 
and  to  California,  to  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  When 
had  she  made  these  trips?  Oh,  in  school  vacations.  Had 
she  gone  with  her  family?  Not  exactly — she  had  gone 
with  a  very  nice  young  uncle  who  was  a  physician  and  a 
great  traveler.  They  were  more  than  fond  of  each  other 
and  had  had  great  times  going  around  the  country  together. 
Her  uncle  had  friends  in  many  cities — the  very  best  people 
— and  she  visited  often  in  their  homes.  Her  face  softened 
as  she  grew  reminiscent. 

Really,  here  was  something  curious.  Julia  interested  me 
amazingly.  Each  morning  she  gave  me  a  gay  little  salute 
as  good  comrades  should.  She  had  a  way,  wholly  unlike 
a  messenger,  of  saying  rather  startling  things  about  my 
work,  things  that  showed  understanding,  appreciation,  some- 
times critical  judgment.  Julia  was  growing  on  me.  I 
simply  had  to  know  more  about  this  youngster,  so  I  sought 
out  the  office  manager  who  makes  it  her  business  to  know 
all  about  the  people  who  work  with  us. 

"Oh,  Julia!"  she  said.  "No,  I'm  afraid  we  can't  keep 
her  much  longer.  She  makes  up  all  sorts  of  wild  stories. 
Her  work  is  poor.  She  doesn't  pay  attention.  I  really 
don't  know  what  ails  her — though  I  don't  know  how  you 
could  expect  much  from  her.  I  found  out  from  the  work- 
ing girls'  home  where  she  stays  that  she  was  placed  there 
by  one  of  these  children's  societies.  Her  mother  is  no  good, 
lives  with  a  brutal  man  who  doesn't  like  Julia.  The  mother 
is  probably  weak-minded.  Of  course,  the  child  has  had  a 
fearful  bringing  up- — terribly  knocked  about.  Yes,  she  has 
always  lived  here  in  the  city;  all  the  charitable  societies 
know  them — even  the  'cruelty'! 

"The  father?  He  lives  out  in  that  suburb  just  beyond 
the  Terrace  Country  Club.  He  is  a  doctor,  but  he  doesn't 
practice.  I  believe  he  writes  some  and  has  traveled  a  great 
deal.  It  seems  that  Julia's  mother  was  a  maid  and  he  was 
a  student.  Oh,  no,  there  was  no  marriage.  She  was  older 
than  he  was.  Yes,  Julia  knows  something  about  her  father. 
Shouldn't  he  be  seen  about  Julia?  Oh,  no,  we  couldn't 
do  that — he  is  married  and  has  a  family!" 

NEVA  R.  DEARDORFP 


The  Common  Welfare 


CC"]^      "T"  OTHING  would  make  an  American  child 
[^^          commit    suicide,"    G.    Stanley    Hall    once 
^^kl      said,  "unless  it  was  the  conviction  that  he 
1          ^      was    losing   control    of    his   parents."      His 
remark  was  quoted  by  Miriam  Van  Waters,  referee  of  the 
Los    Angeles   Juvenile    Court,    at    the    annual    meeting    of 
Survey   Associates   last    month.      The    unfortunate    picture 
which  Hall's  remark  suggests  is  the  reverse  of  an  equally 
unfortunate    earlier    one,    when    the    pride    of    the    parent 
depended    on    the    completeness    of    his    control.       Must 
the  family  rest  on  a  balance  of  power  or  can  the  genera- 
tions be  friends?     More  fundamentally,  can  they  reach  an 
understanding  of  each   other's   hopes  and   purposes? 

To  discuss  such  questions  as  these,  the  Child  Study  Fed- 
eration of  America  called  a  first  national  conference  on 
modern  parenthood  in  New  York  during  the  last  week  in 
October.  Miss  Van  Waters  was  one  of  the  leaders  brought 
together  for  this  conference.  Educators,  physicians,  experts 
of  the  many  varieties  whose  interests  find  a  focus  in  child- 
hood, came  together  to  exchange  points  of  view  with  each 
other,  and  to  pass  on  to  the  hundreds  of  parents  who  at- 
tended the  sessions  the  best  of  their  information  and  belief. 
To  be  sure,  these  points  of  view  showed  no  soothing  un- 
animity. Ethel  Puffer  Howes,  telling  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Coordination  of  Women's  Interests  which  has  recently 
been  established  at  Smith  College,  prefaced  it  with  her 
article  of  faith  that  now,  at  last,  through  the  insight  of 
modern  psychological  and  psychiatric  study,  the  material  is 
available  to  make  it  possible  for  every  mother  who  is  will- 
ing and  humble-minded  to  fit  herself  to  fulfill  her  complex 
duty.  Dr.  Beatrice  Hinkle,  addressing  the  same  session 
from  the  point  of  view  of  physician  and  psychoanalyst,  felt 
•that  this  generation  of  mothers  was  winning  a  new  honesty 
:and  frankness,  and  "instead  of  all  women  pretending  to  be 
•devoted  mothers  because  that  was  the  role  expected  of  them 
by  men,  numbers  have  gained  the  courage  to  admit  that 
they  are  not  adapted  to  this  role."  In  either  case,  the  prac- 
tical deduction  was  the  need  for  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween parent  and  expert,  possibly  through  some  such  de- 
vice as  the  nursery  school. 

The  significant  thread  of  the  conference,  however,  was 
the  emphasis  not  upon  devices  but  on  personality,  the 
personality  of  parents  as  well  as  children.  Mod- 
ern parenthood  is  a  complicated  vocation  which  must 
embrace  at  least  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  importance 
of  carrots  and  codliver  oil,  posture,  and  the  I.  Q.  But  more 
important  than  knowing  is  being.  To  give  a  child  the 
setting  of  affection  and  serenity  which  more  than  anything 
else  will  fit  him  to  win  his  world,  requires  that  his  associates 
— parents  or  teachers — have  themselves  achieved  emotional 
maturity  and  balance.  If  they  have  not,  they  have  no  more 
right,  socially  speaking,  to  pass  on  their  own  conflicts  and 
bitternesses  than  they  would  have  knowingly  to  pass  on 
a  crippling  disease.  Self-reliant,  they  have  no  need  to  bul- 
wark a  distrust  of  themselves  by  proving  their  power  over 
•others — and  equally  important,  they  can  provide  an  atmos- 


phere  of  detachment  and  freedom  which  makes  it  unneces- 
sary of  the  child  to  protect  himself  by  a  counter-thrust  of 
egotism.  The  most  important  duty  of  parents  is  first  to 
be  people. 


ASIDE  from  the  general  sessions  which  crowded  the 
great  ballroom  of  one  of  New  York's  largest  hotels 
with  parents,  many  of  whom  sat  through  all  three  days' 
meetings,  this  conference  on  modern  parenthood  had  two 
unique  features.  It  was  preceded  by  a  series  of  meetings 
behind  closed  doors  at  which  the  experts  who  came  to  talk 
to  the  public  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  each  other 
and  discuss  privately  their  research,  planned  or  in  process; 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  ten-day  institute  to  train  leaders 
of  child  study  groups  such  as  those  which  the  Child  Study 
Federation  has  been  developing  in  many  cities  through  its 
thirty-five  years  of  service  in  this  field.  The  preliminary 
meetings  brought  together  persons  who  represented  a  wide 
divergence  of  interests  and  experience:  Lois  Hayden 
Meek,  educational  secretary  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women;  Nellie  Perkins,  of  the  College  of 
Home  Economics  of  Cornell  University ;  Mrs.  Robbins  Gil- 
man,  executive  secretary  of  the  Women's  Cooperative  Al- 
liance of  Minneapolis;  Kate  North,  state  supervisor  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department  of  Oklahoma;  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Charters,  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh ;  Mrs.  O.  H. 
Avery,  supervisor  of  Home  Economics  Education  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Virginia;  Alice  Loomis  of 
the  National  Founders'  Association  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  May 
Youtz  of  the  Child  Welfare  Research  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa;  Miriam  Van  Waters,  referee  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Los  Angeles;  Jessie  Taft,  director  of 
the  Girls'  Aid  of  Philadelphia;  Edna  Noble  White,  director 
of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  of  Detroit,  and  others,  in- 
cluding of  course  the  officers  of  the  Federation  itself. 

Out  of  it  has  come  the  organization  of  the  Council  on 
Parental  Education  (which  sets  itself  the  aim  of  acting  as 
a  clearing  house  for  experiments  in  parental  education  and 
guidance,  with  the  hope  that  the  various  research  projects 
in  this  field  may  be  submitted  to  it  so  that  duplication  may 
be  avoided  and  that  energy  may  be  spent  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage to  relay  to  the  public  the  findings  of  the  National 
Research  Council  in  this  field,  and  to  formulate  qualifica- 
tions and  standards  for  professional  workers  in  the  field 
of  parental  education.  For  the  first  year  Miss  White  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Council,  Mrs.  Sidonie  Gruenberg, 
director  of  the  Child  Study  Federation,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  membership,  and  Miss  Meek  as  chairman 
of  the  organizing  committee,  and  the  clerical  work  will  be 
done  by  the  Child  Study  Federation  at  54  West  74  Street, 
New  York  City.  It  takes  more  than  the  best  will  in  the 
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world  to  fit  a  parent  to  fulfill  his  or  her  dangerous  and 
difficult  duty;  this  new  alignment  of  experts  and  parents 
(and  many  of  them  belong  on  both  sides  of  the  fence) 
should  reinforce  undoubted  affection  with  a  kind  of  dis- 
tilled experience  which  heretofore  has  not  been  available. 


THERE  is  a  heartening  thrill  in  store  in  reading  Burr 
Blackburn's  candid  yet  exciting  interpretation  of  the 
new  Georgia  child  labor  statute  and  the  fight  that  lay  back 
of  it.  First  of  all  the  thrill  is  for  those  who  have  strug- 
gled for  forty  years  or  more,  state  by  state,  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  to  eliminate 
child  labor. 

But  they  are  not  the  only  ones.  Everybody  who  has 
sensed  the  currents  in  the  life  of  the  new  South  will  recog- 
nize last  summer's  session  of  the  Georgia  legislature,  and 
the  forces  which  played  in  and  out  of  it  for  progress,  as 
a  new  and  promising  focus  of  social  leadership.  Turn  to 
the  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  Page  and  read  again  the 
chapters  which  tell  of  the  spread  in  an  earlier  decade  of 
popular  interest  in  the  common  welfare  in  North  Carolina, 
of  the  early  barn-storming  throughout  the  South  by  the 
pioneers  for  popular  education  and  the  rest.  Mr.  Black- 
burn's account  is  more  than  an  echo  of  these  things.  Here 
is  the  version  of  the  nineteen-twenties.  Here  concern  for 
human  conservation  is  as  deep  and  rich,  but  more  devel- 
oped ;  with  a  surer  instinct  for  the  goals  to  be  aimed  at, 
a  larger  craftsmanship,  a  fuller  quiver  of  the  arrows  of 
impulse.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  Georgia  in  1925, 
important  as  it  is,  has  larger  significance  as  a  harbinger  of 
things  to  come  in  that  state  and  elsewhere.  Social  work- 
ers and  others  throughout  the  country  who  in  these  post- 
war years  have  felt  the  sag  in  American  idealism  can  pluck 
up  heart.  They  can  well  hail  the  group  of  Georgians 
who  have  been  the  yeast  in  this  revival  of  the  social 
spirit. 


THIS  hard-won  Georgia  measure  has  been  heralded  in 
scores  of  newspaper  editorials  as  evidence  that  the 
Federal  Child  Labor  Amendment  is  forever  superfluous,  for 
the  states  are  now  taking  care  of  their  own  children!  In 
many  of  these  expressions,  the  wish  is  no  doubt  the  father 
to  the  thought;  others  are  merely  incautious  reprints  by 
newspaper  men  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  scrutinize 
the  Georgian  Act.  This  loose  and  widespread  propaganda 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  the  fed- 
eral amendment  makes  it  in  order  to  underscore  what  Mr. 
Blackburn  says  in  all  sincerity.  After  pointing  out  the 
definite  gains  in  the  new  statute  he  writes  that  it  is  "not 
ideal  by  any  means."  Moreover,  Georgia  is  one  of  the 
fifteen  states  still  outside  the  birth  registration  area,  and 
the  new  certificating  clauses  will  not  therefore  have  teeth 
until  Georgia  births  are  effectively  registered.  There  is  no 
sound  certificating  without  birth  registration.  Georgia  has 
no  comprehensive  state  school  census,  or  census  of  manu- 
factures, and  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  Federal  decen- 


nial census  for  facts  about  its  working  children.  Further, 
the  working  hours  of  children  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
old  remain  still  unlimited  except  by  the  nightwork  pro- 
hibition from  7:00  p.  M.  to  6:00  A.  M.  This  leaves  a 
stretch  of  thirteen  hours  by  day  within  which  girls  as 
well  as  boys  may  legally  work  in  woolen  and  cotton  mills. 
The  nominal  limit  of  sixty  hours  has  never  been,  and  is 
not  now  enforceable. 

The  more  honor  to  Mr.  Blackburn's  accurate  analysis 
of  Georgia's  this  year's  gains.  May  it  help  check  the  cam- 
paign of  misrepresentation  which  is  already  in  full  blast. 
The  issue  as  between  state  and  federal  protection  should 
rest  on  facts. 


SINCE  the  Supreme  Court  has  declined  jurisdiction  in 
her  case,  Charlotte  Anita  Whitney  stands  sentenced 
under  the  California  criminal  syndicalism  law  to  serve  from 
one  to  fourteen  years  in  jail,  on  the  sole  count  of  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  Labor  Party.  During  the  case  it 
has  become  a  custom  of  newspapers  and  others  to  refer  to 
Miss  Whitney  as  "a  woman  of  the  type  of  Jane  Addams." 
From  coast  to  coast  that  characterization  carries  the  picture 
of  a  woman  of  education  and  refinement,  whose  life  has 
been  spent  in  effective  and  courageous  service  for  others, 
whose  motives  and  idealism  are  beyond  question.  This  is 
true,  and  it  is  shocking  to  realize  that  only  a  pardon  from 
Governor  Richardson  can  save  such  a  citizen  from  at  least 
a  year  in  prison.  But  is  it  not  even  more  shocking  that 
California  still  holds  on  her  statute  books  a  law  which 
makes  it  possible  to  imprison  anyone  on  a  similar  count? 
About  three  hundred  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  have  been 
prosecuted  under  the  criminal  syndicalist  law  of  that  state ; 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  have  been  convicted ;  seventy- 
two  are  in  jail  or  prison  at  the  present  time.  Not  one  of 
these  was  accused  of  any  criminal  act  against  person  or 
property;  the  offense  charged  has  been  that  they  belonged 
to  an  organization  which  the  state  has  proscribed  as  other 
ages  have  proscribed  Christians,  or  Protestants  or  other 
sects  or  clans  or  political  groups.  For  the  most  part  these 
have  been  unknown  men  without  money  or  influential 
friends.  Miss  Whitney  herself  would  be  the  first  to  sus- 
tain the  appeal  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  that 
the  popular  shock  and  indignation  which  is  aroused  by  her 
case  be  directed  toward  wiping  out  the  law  itself. 

These  men  have  their  rights — or  should — whether  the 
I.  W.  W.  is  good  or  bad.  Austin  Lewis  of  San  Francisco 
has  espoused  their  cause  in  the  courts,  a  spirited  legal  fight 
which  now  seems  to  have  reached  a  dead  end  in  the  Whit- 
ney case.  Chester  Rowell  has  been  head  of  a  state  citizens' 
committee  which  has  protested  against  the  outrages  com- 
mitted under  the  law  and  fought  for  its  repeal  without 
avail  before  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  legislature.  Liberal 
opinion  has  been  slow  to  gather  head,  as  part  of  the  gen- 
rral  California  situation,  with  a  reactionary  state  adminis- 
tration in  the  saddle.  Yet  it  was  significant  that  at  the 
California  State  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Sacramento 
in  May,  the  issue — not  of  the  merits  of  the  I.  W.  W.  or 
the  genuineness  of  its  "new  dispensation"  which  no  longer 
encourages  sabotage  or  violence;  but  of  the  demerits  of 
the  law  as  a  denial  of  democracy — was  the  text  for  debate, 
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and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  a  convincing  majority  call- 
ing for  repeal.  This  was  significant  of  the  courage  and 
caliber  of  the  conference  in  the  face  of  an  increasingly  bitter 
public  opinion.  The  lines  will  unquestionably  be  drawn  on 
this  issue  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 


TO  anyone  who  has  been  a  member  of  a  physician's 
family  the  mystic  letters  G.  P.,  heard  with  increasing 
frequency  at  this  time  of  the  year,  have  a  special  meaning. 
They  stand  for  Grateful  Patient,  and  they  are  applied  in- 
discriminately to  the  boxes  of  cigars,  the  pairs  of  slippers, 
the  sumptuous  gift  books  and  the  toys  for  the  children  by 
means  of  which  such  a  person  expresses  his  gratitude  for  a 
help  which  has  passed  the  limits  of  a  mere  professional  trans- 
action for  a  fee.  The  Wilmer  Institute  opened  a  few  days 
ago  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  a  G.  P.  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  a  tribute  of  appreciation  and  affection  to  Dr.  Wilmer, 
and  through  the  endowment  of  his  skill,  the  establishment 
of  the  greatest  center  in  the  world  for  research  and  treat- 
ment in  the  field  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Started  by  a  woman 
whose  own  sight  Dr.  Wilmer  had  saved,  the  original  plan 
was  to  raise  a  comparatively  modest  endowment  of  $100,000 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  continue  research  and  to  con- 
duct his  hospital  without  loss  to  himself.  As  evidence  of 
faith  in  Dr.  Wilmer's  work  heaped  up  in  the  form  of  solid 
money  contributions,  that  mark  was  moved  on  to  $1,500,- 
OOO,  to  form  and  endow  a  permanent  institution  which 
would  survive  the  man  who  had  occasioned  it.  Ultimately 
the  sum  became  $3,000,000  and  the  Wilmer  Institute  opens 
as  a  part  of  John  Hopkins  University.  No  truer  tribute 
could  be  made  to  the  work  of  a  man  than  the  desire  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  carry  it  on  in  the  fullest  freedom 
and  with  the  greatest  opportunity  and  to  gather  a  group  of 
associates  in  an  undertaking  which  will  survive  his  own 
working  life. 


«  TRACTS,"  Owen  D.  Young  has  said,  "are  our  scarcest 
•*-  raw  material."  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  the  broad  field  of  international  relations,  where  ignor- 
ance and  apathy  have  long  been  the  rule  and  enlightened 
understanding  the  exception. 

An  encouraging  step  towards  replacing  facts  for  prej- 
udice and  propaganda  has  been  taken  recently  by  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association,  which  for  the  past  seven  years  has 
been  urging  on  Americans  the  necessity  of  founding  their 
convictions  on  established  information.  Acting  on  the  be- 
lief that  our  thinking  on  international  affairs  can  be  so 
underpinned  with  a  deep  foundation  of  facts  that  public 
opinion  may  become  a  sure  and  constant  source  of  strength, 
this  association  has  inaugurated  a  research  department  with 
the  express  purpose  of  bringing  the  facts  to  bear  on  signifi- 
cant international  events  of  immediate  concern. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  work  effectively,  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  has  announced  an  expansion  of  its  re- 
search staff,  which  has  now  been  divided  into  seven  sections, 


with  an  expert  in  charge  of  each :  Western  Europe ;  Central 
Europe ;  the  Near  East ;  the  Far  East ;  Russia ;  Inter- 
national Organization,  including  the  work  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
and  the  International  Labor  Office ;  and  International 
Drug  Control.  A  section  on  Latin  America  is  also  being 
planned. 

The  services  of  this  research  staff  are  available  to  the 
great  national  organizations,  the  universities,  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  newspaper  editors  through,  first,  a 
series  of  Editorial  Information  Reports  covering  the  essen- 
tial fact  background  of  important  international  questions, 
and  second,  through  individual  surveys  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  organizations  requiring  original  research  on  sub- 
jects where  data  is  not  readily  available.  In  brief,  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  is  prepared  to  serve  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  foreign  affairs;  to  supply 
"the  facts"  for  other  groups  whose  function  it  is  to  further 
international  understanding. 

The  need  for  such  a  service  has  long  been  apparent.  It 
has  been  applied  in  the  field  of  science  these  many  years, 
with  results  which  are  patent.  Its  application  to  relations 
between  nations  is  more  than  welcome. 

Meanwhile  a  five-year  program  of  research  in  inter- 
national affairs  is  being  inaugurated  at  Harvard  and 
Radcliffe  through  the  gift  of  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial.  The  Bureau  of  International  Research,  to  be 
headed  by  Professor  George  Grafton  Wilson  of  Harvard, 
and  including  Manley  O.  Hudson  in  its  membership,  has 
indicated  in  its  preliminary  announcements  that  it  does  not 
lack  courage:  its  initial  list  of  subjects  for  study  include 
The  Institution  and  Operation  of  Plebiscites ;  and  The 
Native  African  Under  Self-government,  Colonial  Adminstra- 
tion  and  Mandates — two  fields  of  inquiry  where  there  is 
blood  on  the  pages  of  the  record  and  where  the  interests  of 
great  powers  are  or  have  been  notoriously  at  stake. 


"T  HAVE  just  begun  to  learn  what  a  juvenile  court 
•*•  really  is.  When  I  get  home  from  this  conference  I 
shall  begin  to  revise  my  whole  court  procedure  and  meth- 
ods." A  juvenile  court  judge  from  one  of  the  rural  coun- 
ties of  southern  Ohio  made  this  remark  after  the  final 
session  of  the  study  course  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  con- 
ducted by  Henry  W.  Thurston  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Ohio  Wel- 
fare Conference. 

This  experiment  with  short,  intensive  study  courses  in 
connection  with  the  state  conference  began  a  year  ago  with 
a  single  course  given  particularly  for  small  town  and  rural 
workers.  The  sixteen  people  who  took  the  first  course  in- 
sisted that  further  opportunity  should  be  provided.  This 
year  four  courses  were  arranged,  the  subjects  being:  Mental 
Factors  in  Social  Case  Work,  given  by  Dr.  Lawson  G. 
Lowrey  of  the  Cleveland  Child  Guidance  Clinic;  The 
Care  of  Dependent  Children,  by  C.  V.  Williams  of  the 
Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society;  Fundamental 
Principles  of  the  Case  Work  Method  in  Social  Work,  by 
Ruth  Jones  of  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  Cincin- 
nati ;  and  the  one  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  by  Mr. 
Thurston. 
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Each  of  these  courses  consisted  of  five  three-hour  sessions. 
A  lecture  opened  each  session,  followed  bv  discussion  of 
typical  case  material  and  particular  problems  from  the  stu- 
dents' own  experiences.  Each  study  group  was  limited  to 
twenty-five  actual  workers  or  board  members  invited  to 
attend.  The  courses  are  obviously  not  a  shcrt-cut  to  pro- 
fessional training.  They  are  rather  an  annual  and  con- 
venient opportunity  for  the  social  worker  who  is  actually 
on  the  job  and  in  most  cases  with  limited  chance,  or  none 
at  all,  for  supplementary  study,  to  brush  up  on  his  par- 
ticular field  of  work  or  to  gain  insight  into  some  allied 
field. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  real  demand  for  such  opportuni- 
ties. A  limit  of  one  hundred  was  placed  on  the  number 
who  could  take  the  course  this  year.  Ninety-eight  of  the 
one  hundred  who  accepted  the  invitations  and  paid  the 
extra  three  dollars  appeared  a  day  in  advance  of  the  con- 
ference to  take  the  courses.  Several  others  came  on  the 
first  afternoon,  hoping  that  at  the  last  moment  an  un- 
expected vacancy  might  make  the  course  available  to  them. 

Those  who  took  the  courses  this  year  represented  forty- 
two  cities  in  thirty-eight  of  the  eighty-eight  counties  of 
Ohio.  Three  judges  of  juvenile  courts,  in  each  case  from 
a  rural  county  where  the  court  is  usually  the  most  effective 
social  agency,  and  twenty-two  probation  officers  represented 
twenty-two  different  juvenile  courts  in  the  course.  The 
children's  field  was  represented  by  eight  superintendents  or 
matrons  of  children's  institutions,  six  of  which  were  county 
homes,  one  a  state  institution,  and  the  other  a  church  sup- 
ported institution  doing  state-wide  work.  Thirty  family 
service  workers  from  eighteen  communities  and  thirteen 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  state  Division  of  Charities  were 
enrolled  in  some  one  of  the  courses. 

What  about  next  year?  Before  the  close  of  the  Con- 
ference more  than  one  hundred  workers  applied  for  invita- 
tions to  the  courses  of  1926.  A  purely  tentative  list  of 
twelve  suggested  courses  was  issued,  and  the  applications 
indicate  that  a  real  demand  exists  for  all  of  them.  If  such 
courses  can  be  arranged  with  the  limit  of  twenty-five  to 
a  group  maintained,  three  hundred  workers  will  take  part 
in  the  short  and  intensive  study  courses  at  the  1926  Confer- 
ence. What  such  study  may  mean  for  the  future  of  social 
work  in  Ohio  remains  to  be  seen.  At  least  it  is  an  experi- 
ment worth  trying. 


T  ESS  than  three  months  after  the  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
-L/  tute  of  Pacific  Relations  in  Honolulu  in  July  a  re- 
port of  its  "history,  organization,  proceedings,  discussions 
and  addresses"  was  lying  on  editors'  desks  in  New  York. 
Now  everybody  knows,  since  Mr.  Kipling  called  attention 
to  the  matter,  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  hurry  the  East,  but 
we  submit  that  the  publication  of  this  useful  volume  of 
210  pages  is  proof  positive  that  when  the  East  and  West 
do  meet — again  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Kipling — things  move 
rapidly.  Certainly  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  leisure- 
ly arrival  of  the  proceedings  of  our  national  bodies  are 
likely  to  be  struck  with  the  celerity  with  which  the  In- 
stitute's Findings  and  Publication  Committee,  headed  by 


Professor  Herbert  E.  Gregory  of  the  Bishop  Museum  in 
Honolulu,  has  done  its  work. 

^  In  a  brown  cover  which  comes  appropriately  from  what 
Chester  Rowell  calls  "the  brown  man's  melting  pot"  (see 
his  review  of  the  Institute  in  The  Survey  for  Sept.  i),  the 
book  contains  not  only  an  adequate  record  of  the  origin  and 
membership  of  this  new  Institute,  which  may  have  a  role 
of  great  importance  to  play  for  many  years  to  come,  not 
only  a  carefully  selected  group  of  formal  addresses,  but  a 
set  of  business-like  summaries  of  discussion  at  a  number  of 
round-tables  which  offer  a  model  of  conference  reporting. 
Among  these  will  be  found  tabular  digests  of  immigration 
laws  and  other  legal  provisions  affecting  aliens  in  the  Pacific 
countries  which  make  the  book  valuable  for  current  refer- 
ence as  well  as  an  interesting  cross-section  of  current  atti- 
tudes. 


DURING  the  mayoralty  campaign  in  New  York  which 
will  have  closed  before  this  issue  of  The  Survey 
comes  from  the  presses  there  has  been  much  talk  of  trans- 
portation but  little  of  a  problem  that  lies  as  close  or  closer 
to  the  daily  life  of  the  citizen — the  problem  of  a  place  to 
live  in  decency  (most  New  Yorkers  have  long  since  given 
up  hope  of  comfort)  at  a  price  that  just  doesn't  wreck  the 
family  budget.  Norman  Thomas,  Socialist  candidate  for 
mayor,  did  well  to  make  the  need  of  slum  clearance  a  car- 
dinal point  in  his  campaigning,  but  more  immediate  sig- 
nificance attaches  to  the  pledge  made  late  in  the  fight  by 
the  Democratic  mayor-elect,  James  J.  Walker: 

I  shall  appoint  a  Housing  Relief  Committee  that  will  be 
thoroughly  representative  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the 
housing  situation  in  New  York  City.  This  committee  will 
hold  hearings,  take  testimony  and  make  its  report  to  me,  with- 
in one  year,  with  recommendations  looking: 

(a)  To  immediate   relief  of  existing  conditions  by   the   use 
of  existing  buildings  through  their  thorough  repair  and  proper 
maintenance  in  conformity  with  the  existing  laws  designed   to 
remove  fire  and  health  hazards.     During  the  progress  of  this 
investigation  I  will  see  that  the  present  Tenement  House  law, 
the    fire    ordinances    and    the    Sanitary    Code    are    enforced   in 
every  respect,  so  that  the  present  buildings  which  are  occupied 
as   homes   by  the  majority  of  workingmen's   families   shall   be 
clean  and  free  of  all  hazards;    and 

(b)  To    a   plan    for    action   by   the    city   in    controlling   the 
method,  plan  and  kind  of  future  dwelling  construction  within 
the  city. 

Aside  from  the  promise  to  investigate  and  formulate  a 
constructive  plan  of  housing,  which  may  mean  much  or 
little,  Mr.  Walker  makes  here  one  definite  pledge  to  which 
good  citizens  will  wish  to  hold  him.  The  Tenement  House 
Committee  established  twenty-seven  years  ago  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  has  made  its  recurrent  plea  for  the 
adequate  staffing  and  financing  of  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment, whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  "the  present  build- 
ings which  are  occupied  as  homes  by  the  majority  of  work- 
ingmen's families  shall  be  clean  and  free  of  all  hazards." 
The  Department  not  only  has  failed  to  grow  as  it  should 
have  grown  to  take  care  of  its  enormously  increasing  task: 
it  has  actually  only  28  more  employes  now  than  it  had  in 
1902,  and  441  less  than  it  had  in  1910.  Meanwhile  the 
built-up  area  in  the  outlying  boroughs  has  spread  like  wild- 
fire; some  four-fifths  of  the  tenements  which  were  occupied 
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in  1901  are  still  occupied — and  a  quarter-century  older; 
and  the  conversion  of  houses  into  tenements  goes  on  apace, 
creating  new  problems  of  control  on  every  hand.  Mr. 
Walker  has  promised  to  see  that  the  tenement  house  law 
is  enforced:  that  will  take  money,  men  and  courage. 

Of  course  enforcing  an  old  law  which  meliorates  the 
condition  of  still  older  houses  will  not  alone  solve  New 
York's  housing  problem,  nor  will  investigation  and  control. 
In  common  with  every  great  city,  New  York  must  come 
to  a  frank  realization  of  the  fact  that  commercial  capital 
operating  on  a  competitive  basis  is  not  providing  adequate 
low-cost  housing.  Unless  a  direct  and  vigorous  attack  on 
the  problem  of  financing  such  construction  is  made  by  priv- 
ate or  public  initiative  the  "buildings  which  are  occupied 
as  homes  by  the  majority  of  workingmen's  families"  will 
continue  to  lag  disgracefully  behind  present  standards  of 
decency,  health  and  amenity. 


TWO  and  a  half  years  ago,  on  April  9,  1923,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  decided  (Adkins 
vs.  Children's  Hospital)  that  the  District  of  Columbia  min- 
imum wage  law  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  Chief 
Justice  Taft,  and  Justices  Holmes  and  Sanford  dissented. 
Justice  Brandeis  took  no  part  in  the  case. 

The  Supreme  Court  now  holds  the  Arizona  minimum 
wage  law  unconstitutional,  "upon  the  authority  of  Adkins 
vs.  Children's  Hospital,  261  U.  S.  525."  Justice  Holmes 
requests  that  it  be  stated  that  "his  concurrence  is  solely  upon 
the  ground  that  he  regards  himself  bound  by"  that  decision. 
Justice  Brandeis  dissents. 

Only  now  is  it  made  known  to  women  who  must  live 
by  the  wages  they  can  earn,  that  that  earlier  decision  was 
to  be  a  death  blow  to  state  minimum  wage  laws,  present 
and  future.  This  fact  emerges  from  the  decision  of  October 
19  in  the  Arizona  case.  It  is  of  evil  omen  to  millions 
of  women  wage-earners,  one  million  of  them  in  New  York 
state  alone,  where  women's  wages  average  only  half  as 
much  as  men's.  To  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  of  the  National 
Consumer's  League  it  seems  "a  second  Dred  Scott  case." 

That  infamous  decision  [she  comments]  returned,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  all  runaway  slaves,  wheresoever  found,  to 
their  owners.  This  decision  returns,  in  fact,  the  unskilled, 
the  unorganized,  the  inexperienced,  the  non-English  speaking 
the  elderly,  all  whose  working  power  is  abated  by  industrial 
fatigue  or  by  industrial  injuries,  to  the  unbridled  control  of 
the  most  powerful  as,  also,  of  the  meanest  exploiters.  The 
American  wage-earning  woman's  constitutional  right  to  starve 
is  reaffirmed,  and  extended  to  the  states. 

These  decisions  are  without  justice  and  without  mercy. 
Nor  is  there  agreement  of  legal  authority  where  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Justices  Holmes,  Sanford  and  Brandeis  have  all 
registered  dissent. 

Minimum  wage  legislation  is  by  no  means  disposed  of 
with  these  two  decisions.  The  voice  of  the  legal  profession 
is  uttered  with  mass  and  weight  in  a  volume  just  issued 
by  the  New  Republic  under  the  title:  The  Supreme  Court 
and  Minimum  Wage  Legislation:  Comment  by  the  Legal 
Profession  upon  the  District  of  Columbia  cases.  In  it  are 
collected  signed  articles  pro  and  con  from  fifteen  legal  pub- 


lications of  the  highest  standing,  including  the  Harvard 
Law  Review,  the  Yale  Law  Journal,  the  Columbia  Law 
Review,  the  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  New  York  Law  Jour- 
nals, and  the  Law  Reviews  of  the  Universities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  Illinois  and  California,  and  others. 

The  struggle  may  be  long  to  restore  to  American  wage 
earning  women  that  power  to  express  their  will  and  their 
conscience,  through  representation  on  wage  boards,  which 
is  enjoyed  by  women  in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania  and  all  of  Canada  except  the  three 
non-industrial  maritime  Provinces  of  Newfoundland,  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  But  our  income  taxes  peren- 
nially remind  us,  both  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
versed itself,  and  that  within  a  dozen  years  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  amended. 


THE  California  plan  for  adult  education  formulated 
at  the  conference  at  Asilomar  last  summer  under  the 
leadership  of  Ethel  Richardson,  assistant  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  [see  The  Survey,  Oct.  i,  1925, 
p.  43]  was  adopted  by  the  annual  convention  of  county, 
city  and  district  superintendents  at  Pasadena  in  October. 
One  session  of  the  convention  was  devoted  to  the  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  various  phases  of  adult  education. 
In  its  resolutions  the  convention  recognized  the  adult  edu- 
cation program  as  the  most  important  educational  move- 
ment in  the  state.  The  Extension  Department  of  the 
University  of  California  and  the  Library  Association,  the 
two  agencies  cooperating  with  the  public  schools,  have  also 
adopted  the  program. 

Two  regional  conferences,  one  in  Los  Angeles  and  one 
in  the  Bay  District  are  being  organized.  Much  experi- 
mental work  is  going  forward.  Short,  "exploratory"  courses 
in  literature,  general  science,  astronomy  and  current  events 
have  been  organized  in  two  of  the  Los  Angeles  high  schools. 

The  main  library  in  Los  Angeles  will  be  the  first  to 
designate  one  librarian  to  make  a  study  of  the  patrons  of 
the  library  and  their  reading  habits,  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover whether  people  really  know  what  they  want  to  read, 
and  to  help  them  if  they  do  not.  Later,  groups  of  patrons 
having  similar  tastes  will  be  urged  to  form  classes,  under 
teachers  supplied  by  the  public  school,  to  carry  on  their 
chosen  study. 

An  Adult  Education  Week  was  recently  held  at  Tulare. 
David  Mackaye,  director  of  the  work  there,  and  Elmer 
Jones  of  Long  Beach  have  sent  out  questionnaires  in  their 
respective  communities,  asking,  "What  do  you  want  to 
know?"  Class  work  will  be  offered  on  the  basis  of  the 
replies  received,  which  alreadv  range  from  the  Einstein 
theory  to  the  religions  of  ancient  Egypt. 

The  California  plan,  the  spirit  of  which  Miss  Richard- 
son presents  in  her  article  on  p.  214,  is  no  mushroom  growth. 
It  is  the  natural  "next  step"  after  an  intelligent  program  of 
immigrant  education.  At  present  a  sort  of  side  show  of 
the  crowded  public  highschools,  it  may  lead  toward  some 
sort  of  "people's  colleges"  which  will  actually  bridge  the 
gap  between  education  and  experience  and  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  bleak  commercialism  of  modern  life. 


SOCIAL     PRACTICE 


Behavior  Problems  in  Probation  Officers 


MANY  lay  people  and  some  judges  still  believe 
that  juvenile  court  cases  can  be  handled  by 
the  widow  of  a  ward  captain,  or  a  repressed 
old  maid ;  they  are  impressed  by  the  kindli- 
ness of  the  patronizing  probation  officer  who  cuddles  a  child 
and  calls  her  pet  names ;  they  are  entertained  by  the  wealthy 
society  leader  whose  cases  serve  as  after-dinner  stories;  they 
acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  a  broken-down  politician, 
too  tired  to  run  an  elevator;  they  receive  the  unsuccess- 
ful man  or  woman  who  complacently  prefers  social  work 
because  it  seems  easy;  they  accept  the  religious  fanatic  who 
sermonizes,  or  the  woman  "pray-er"  whose  case-work  is 
much  prayer  and  no  action ;  and  they  thrill  to  the  senti- 
mentalist reciting  the  colorful  sex  stories  of  her  wards. 

Many  workers  such  as  these,  with  no  educational  equip- 
ment, no  social  training,  no  innate  love  for  their  jobs,  and 
no  comprehension  of  the  first  principles  of  child  behavior, 
compare,  in  their  relationship  to  probation,  with  disease 
germs  to  the  body — devastating  and  destructive. 

Educationally,  workers  with  behavior  cases  are  much 
better  equipped  in  1925  than  they  were  in  1915,  although 
only  27  out  of  168  courts,  according  to  our  last  year's 
interesting  report  on  probation  for  women  and  girls,  claim 
to  maintain  one  hundred  per  cent  standards  of  education 
which,  as  always,  means  increased  capacity  for  observation 
and  understanding.  Every  judge  owes  it  to  his  conscience 
to  appoint  only  the  well-equipped,  the  man  or  woman  with 
a  good  educational  background,  which  presupposes  no 
limitation  of  mental  resources.  If  the  probation  officer  is 
limited  educationally  he  will  not  have  the  capacity  to  meet 
the  often  staggering  problems  of  others  less  gifted  than 
himself. 

But  today  (shameful  as  it  is  to  say)  children  are  the 
victims  of  ignorant  probation  officers  who  operate  without 
physical  examinations  and  mental  and  psychiatric  diagnoses. 
First  offenders,  with  hopeful  possibilities,  holding  in  their 
hearts  the  love  of  something  good,  in  their  hands  the  ability 
to  earn  a  living,  are  housed  in  institutions  to  consummate 
the  delinquency  so  impulsively  begun — all  because  their  pro- 
bation officers  should  be  driving  motor  trucks,  doing  house- 
work, or  sewing  seams.  We  subject  our  probationers  to 
intelligence  tests.  We  hesitate  to  plan  anything  until  we 
know  the  exact  mental  rating  of  each  child,  and  yet  we 
employ,  to  work  out  a  child's  destiny,  men  and  women 
whose  "I.  Q.'s"  rate  alarmingly  low.  Fearful  of  radical- 
ism, led  by  either  sentiment  or  politics,  we  shut  our  eyes 
to  these  important  educational  requirements,  and  because 
of  our  own  inertia  we  are  often  compelled  to  close  our 
lips  tight  over  our  own  secret  conviction  that  probation 
is  bunk. 

Granted  native  intelligence,  we  must  demand  social  train- 
ing as  well.  The  chief  probation  officer  of  a  neighboring 
state  innocently  demonstrated  one  type  of  background.  In 
answer  to  our  question  as  to  his  previous  training  he  naively 


replied,  "Me?  Oh,  hog  raisin'  was  my  business."  And  his 
case  can  be  duplicated,  in  degree,  all  over  the  country.  If 
we  were  to  ask  one  hundred  probation  officers  regarding 
their  training  in  case-work  methods  we  would  undoubtedly 
hear  all  about  the  Sunday  school  class  she  taught  for  years, 
the  Girl's  Friendly  Society  she  presided  over,  his  experience 
with  the  Boy  Scouts,  his  amateur  baseball  team,  and  their 
complacent  "You  can  see  from  my  experience  how  well  I 
understand  children." 

LJUT  a  college  degree  plus  social  training  means  nothing 
*~^  to  a  child's  future  unless  accompanied  by  a  sympathetic 
and  understanding  manner  of  approach.  Go  into  many 
juvenile  courts  over  the  country  and  as  you  walk  down 
the  halls  you  will  hear  "Tell  me  the  truth — do  you  hear? 
Come  clean  now,  or  I'll  send  you  away.  Come  across  or 
you'll  go  to  the  Reformatory,"  and  other  confidence-inspir- 
ing threats. 

The  old,  unsympathetic  manner  (not  yet  extinct)  is  in- 
spired by  animus,  a  crippled  vision,  threats,  self-justification 
— always  so  comforting — and  an  absolute  loss  of  memory 
of  one's  own  adolescence.  Didn't  we  thrill  to  the  sensuous 
Blue  Danube  as  our  wards  do  to  the  Charleston? 
Didn't  we  star-gaze  with  one-arm  drivers?  Now,  be  frank, 
didn't  we  have  all  the  actuating  desires  of  adolescence,  un- 
changed, except  in  degree  and  name? 

Imagine  the  psychological  effect  upon  the  sensitive  mind 
of  a  child,  up  against  the  law,  when  she  is  confronted  by 
an  ignorant  adult  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
nothing  is  so  fundamentally  important  as  the  effect  of  his 
manner  of  approach  during  the  first  interview.  This 
blundering  officer  fails  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  child's 
ideas  of  justice,  her  responsibility  to  the  laws  of  social  con- 
duct and  morality  are  being  molded  as  she  sits  there,  im- 
pressionable and  susceptible.  Nobody  can  compute,  except 
possibly  the  1930  psychiatrists  and  penologists,  the  disastrous 
effects  that  must  result  from  an  unsympathetic,  hurried, 
third-degree  interview,  cast  before  the  child  in  adult  terms 
of  hatred  and  intolerance. 

Many  complex  factors  contribute  to  form  the  attitude 
of  the  probation  officer — her  education  and  training,  the 
standards  of  conduct  which  were  taught  her  as  a  child,  the 
capacity  for  reading  and  observation  and  the  subsequent 
realization  that  adolescence  is  not  a  mood,  but  a  condition. 
Chronological  age  is  of  no  consequence  but  no  mental  old- 
maid  should  attempt  to  handle  a  girl  delinquent.  She  may 
be  sixty  and  love  youth — she  may  be  thirty  and  fail  to 
understand  the  ecstatic  thrills  of  adolescence.  Other 
requisites  to  the  worker's  attitude  of  mind  are  definite 
ideas  of  God  and  the  power  to  appeal  to  the  child 
religiously;  her  ability  to  ignore  the  non-essentials,  such  as 
plucked  eyebrows  which  carry  a  new  curve  each  day,  cheeks 
that  register  a  high  temperature,  lips  colored  to  fit  each 
mood.  Her  attitude  must  convey  serious  concern  over  the 
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essentials;  the  character  make-up  of  her  girl;  what  she  it 
rather  than  what  she  does. 

Sometime  during  its  career  each  court  employs  a  pro- 
bation officer  who  is  filled  with  animus.  Can't  I  remem- 
ber one  dominating  female  whose  eyes  snapped,  back  straight- 
ened, whole  body  became  taut  with  anticipation  when  a 
bedraggled  girl  was  brought  in?  Intolerant  toward  the 
weakness  of  youth,  vindictive,  with  no  emotional  control, 
hating  anything  young,  repeating  boring  platitudes,  this 
probation  officer  sat  there  threatening  a  child  who  was 
sick  for  lack  of  care. 

But  the  old  type  is  rapidly  passing.  Many  of  our  1925 
probation  officers  are  poised,  emotionally  stable,  intuitive, 
and  intelligent  and  because  of  their  understanding  they 
make  adolescence  a  wholesome  rather  than  a  sordid  memory. 

Particularly  with  girls  is  it  important  that  the  women 
probation  officers  have  sane  ideas  on  sex — for  after  all,  the 
sex  phase  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  problem,  not  a 
classifying  index  of  the  case.  It  is  much  more  illuminat- 
ing to  know  what  caused  the  general  break  in  morale  than 
to  tabulate  the  number  of  sex  irregularities.  The  passing 
from  the  affectionate  to  the  passional  stage  is  unimportant 
to  the  girl  and  almost  inevitable.  Our  sex  delinquent  needs 
the  services  of  a  woman  who  believes  that,  after  all,  sex 
is  a  beautiful  and  not  an  abhorrent  thing;  and  who  realizes 
that  a  sermon  to  Mary  at  10  A.  M.  about  sex  indulgence 
will  not  control  her  physical  urge  at  1 1  P.  M. ;  one  who  re- 
frains from  lectures  and  sentimentalism  and  immediately 
seeks  a  substitution.  One  of  my  girls,  after  listening  to 
me  nonchalantly,  shrugged  her  shoulders  expressively  and 
drawled  out  "Well,  what  have  you  to  offer  as  a  substitute?" 
Impertinently  as  it  was  said,  this  girl  sounded  the  keynote 
of  social  service — substitution  for  the  sex  urge  and  its  in- 
dulgence. 

The  curious  probation  officer,  who  asks  unnecessary  sex 
questions  and  absorbs  stimulation  from  the  stories  of  her 
delinquents;  the  officer,  married  or  single,  who  is  shocked 
into  an  unsympathetic  attitude  at  records  of  promiscuity ; 
the  person  who  uses  "ruined,"  "fallen,"  "common  prosti- 
tute," and  other  classifying  terms  and  who  believes  that 
a  girl  can  never  come  back  after  she  has  been  immoral,  is 
rapidly  passing  into  the  annals  of  history  and  we  don't 
want  her  to  hesitate  on  her  way.  The  fight  between  the 
urge  and  artificiality  will  always  exist,  and  it  cannot  be 
handled  effectively  by  the  woman  who  herself  believes  that 
sex  is  sin — for,  after  all,  sin  is  decidedly  passe  and  mal- 
adjustment has  taken  its  place. 

A  ND  then  comes  that  most  elusive  quality — personality, 
•*  •*•  a  word  little  understood  by  the  probation  officer  of 
1915,  but  a  most  telling  and  forceful  factor  in  her  equip- 
ment. So  important,  in  its  effect  on  the  child,  that  we  as- 
sign cases,  not  geographically,  but  according  to  the  person- 
ality of  the  probation  officer  and  the  child  to  be  affected. 

Ten  years  ago  we  knew  little  of  the  effect  of  one  per- 
sonality on  another.  The  judges,  appointing  their  probation 
officers,  never  discussed  in  solemn  conference,  as  we  do  now, 
the  various  types  of  personality:  the  inferiority  complex 
type,  harmful  to  the  child;  the  puritanical  soul  saver, 
humorous  to  the  boy  or  girl ;  the  ego-centric  type,  interested 
in  her  own  effect  upon  the  child ;  the  paranoid,  antagonizing 
her  ward  by  suspicion;  the  inadequate  personality,  colorless 
and  ineffective. 

Politics,    friendship,    civil    service,    hang-overs,    all    con- 


tribute their  share  to  the  appointment  of  emotionally  un- 
stable men  and  women.  Totally  unfitted  for  the  task  by 
their  own  personality  defects,  these  badly  selected  appointees 
always  attribute  a  failure  to  the  offender's  inability  to  make 
good — never  to  their  own  lack  of  control.  Characteristic 
of  their  kind  is  their  bromidic  and  unconsciously  apologetic 
statement,  "Johnny  didn't  make  good" ;  the  illuminating  and 
hopeful  words  "I  failed  on  that  case"  never  pass  their  lips. 

It  is  such  as  these  who  advocate  what  we  call  "unsocial- 
ized  procedure":  boys  handcuffed  on  their  way  to  the  in- 
dustrial schools  (and  to  me  a  runaway  is  much  more  pre- 
ferable) ;  girls  taken  from  the  police  courts  to  the  juvenile 
division  in  a  patrol;  children  often  detained  in  jail  (I'll 
whisper  that  this  is  still  done)  ;  public  hearings  and  en- 
forced detention  visits  of  weeks ;  indiscriminate  commit- 
ments of  the  normal  and  subnormal  to  penal  institutions 
where  the  children  sit  with  folded  hands,  denied  their  earn- 
ing capacity;  with  minds  dulled  by  embitterment  and  asso- 
ciation ;  with  imaginations  stimulated  by  the  sex  stories  of 
other  inmates;  with  hearts  denied  their  normal  love  life. 

If  each  group  of  probation  officers  was  to  be  classified 
according  to  their  predominating  weaknesses  and  personality 
defects,  they  would  present  as  baffling  behavior  problems  as 
the  young  offender  himself. 

There  is  the  worker,  man  or  woman,  who  suffers  from 
an  inferiority  complex  (it  is  always  the  other  fellow  who 
has  one).  This  probation  officer  may  develop  into  a  boss, 
a  pessimist,  a  detailist,  smothering  her  ward's  development 
under  a  covering  of  unimportant  demands.  Many  and 
varied  are  the  worker's  methods  of  compensating — each  ex- 
pression disturbing  and  disruptive  to  the  child's  develop- 
ment. 

There  is  the  puritanical  probation  officer — the  would-be 
soul-saver,  who  works  on  the  theory  that  child  offenders  are 
damned  and  that  all  immorality  is  sin.  This  blunderer 
forgets  that  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  natural  little 
animals,  unerringly  following  their  instincts.  She  fails  to 
realize  that  while  the  religious  appeal  is  strong,  one  cannot 
give  a  child  a  big  dose  of  religion  some  busy  morning  in 
the  office.  She  uses  God's  name  as  a  threat,  not  as  a  bless- 
ing, and  ignores  the  fact  that  a  consciousness  of  God  must 
be  developed  gradually,  building  first  a  psychological  back- 
ground if  the  religious  appeal  is  to  make  a  lasting  impression. 

Her  records  abound  with  unprofessional  allusions  and 
detailed  emotional  reactions  of  the  child.  Imitative  always 
and  desiring  to  do  what  the  probation  officer  seems  to  ex- 
pect, our  girl  or  boy  momentarily  responds  to  the  religious 
appeal  of  the  worker.  But  our  soul-masseuse  elicits  only  a 
fleeting,  emotional  response,  for  no  fundamental  change  can 
be  affected  upon  an  emotional  appeal  alone.  She  forgets 
that  time  (months  of  it)  and  an  intelligent  plan  of  treat- 
ment constitute  probation.  Because  of  her  own  weakness 
the  contacts  between  herself  and  her  probationer  prove  ulti- 
mately negative  or  injurious.  The  only  hopeful  aspect  of 
the  puritanical  personality  is  that  very  often  the  child  her- 
self, blessed  with  a  sense  of  humor,  refuses  to  take  her  pro- 
bation officer's  religious  manoeuvers  seriously. 

The  ego-centric  type,  interested  solely  in  herself,  an 
egoist,  a  boss,  loves  the  work  because  of  the  opportunity  it 
gives  for  expansion  of  her  ego.  She  drags  children  into 
court  to  advertise  her  own  importance,  doing  everything 
to  further  emphasize  her  position  of  authority. 

Listen  in  on  the  interview  of  an  ego-centric  probation 
officer  and  you  will  shudder  over  the  effect  this  personality 
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must  have  upon  the  shrinking  soul  of  a  child,  up  against 
the  law.  Loud  and  noisy  questions,  the  bombastic  "I,  I,  I," 
working  overtime,  alarming  threats  and  a  dogmatic  plan 
of  treatment  robs  the  child  of  all  initiative  and  instills  into 
the  offender  nothing  but  fear,  a  very  wobbly  foundation  for 
constructive  probationary  work.  In  the  business  world  this 
type  of  man  or  woman  may  succeed  but  the  social  worker's 
world  deplores  such  an  appointment. 

And  the  probation  officer  with  paranoid  traits!  Suspici- 
ous of  everything,  particularly  the  child's  motives,  crying 
out  "Don't  you  try  to  put  anything  over  on  me,"  this  ab- 
solutely ineffective  show-off  asserts  her  superiority  and 
builds  up  her  own  self-esteem  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the 
child.  An  intelligent  probation  officer  realizes  that  above 
all  else  a  child  must  retain  her  self-respect.  Every  plan, 
every  thought  of  the  worker  must  center  around  the  foster- 
ing of  this  important  attribute.  A  paranoid  personality,  by 
her  constant  suspicions,  her  failure  to  estimate  the  essentials, 
her  ingrown  methods  of  thinking,  inevitably  produces  an 
unwholesome  and  destructive  effect  upon  the  adolescent  boy 
or  girl  under  her  care. 

Not  many  courts  escape  the  probation  officer  with  the 
inadequate  personality.  Unequipped  to  cope  with  life,  senti- 
mental and  sweet,  this  kind  of  person  often  seeks  court 
work  as  a  refuge  from  the  more  intensive  competition  en- 
countered in  the  business  world.  Spineless,  lacking  initia- 
tive, this  worker  is  of  no  use  except  to  form  initial  contacts 
with  backward,  frightened  children.  It  is  true  she  is  the 
most  beloved  of  the  group  for  she  cuddles  and  humors  her 
ward.  She  is  timid  and  afraid  of  alienating  the  child  or 
offending  her  parents,  and  lacking  forcefulness,  she  fails 
inevitably  and  miserably.  Probation,  to  her,  means  a  pleas- 
ant contact,  polite  conversation  and  a  graciously  suggested 
plan  of  treatment.  Just  as  sensible  would  it  be  for  a  phy- 
sician, with  no  medicine  case,  to  make  a  polite  morning  call, 
exchange  amenities  with  his  patient  and  confidently  expect 
a  cure.  The  child,  quick  to  sense  this  weakness,  forms  the 
bad  habit  of  frequent,  pleasant  calls  at  court  and  strength- 
ens, by  contrast  with  the  probation  officer's  weakness,  the 
personal  confidence  she  has  in  her  own  individual,  unchang- 
ing line  of  behavior. 

Hurriedly,  we  pass  from  these  tragic  cases  of  maladjusted 
probation  officers  and  children  to  the  socialized  procedure 
which  prevails  at  the  present  time  in  many  progressive 
courts;  where  childrens'  cases  are  heard  unofficially;  where 
case  histories  present  the  findings  of  scientific  experts  and 
detailed  environmental  and  family  history  reports  are  as 
minute  as  a  physician's  chart ;  where  a  consideration  is  given 
to  personality;  where  the  child  is  protected  from  publicity. 
These  proceedings  are  inspirational,  both  to  the  public  and 
to  the  child  himself. 

Contributing  to  the  almost  spectacular  change  in  court 
procedure,  personnel,  and  attitude  of  mind,  are  many  factors, 
slow  of  growth  but  influential.  Judges,  becoming  more 
socialized,  have  insisted  that  humane  procedure  be  followed ; 
probation  officers,  unsuited,  untrained,  uneducated,  with 
personality  defects,  are  turning  over  their  desk  keys  to 
socially-minded  workers  with  educational  backgrounds  and 
vision. 

And  because  technique  is  synonymous  with  education  and 
training,  probation  is  beginning  to  live  and  breathe  and  ful- 
fill our  hopes. 

MARY  EDNA  McCHRisriR 


Are  Ex-Soldiers  People? 


IN  its  claims-work  and  in  its  work  for  families  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  the  American  Red  Cross  has  done  a  good 
job  and  a  useful  one.  But  here  and  there  people  are  now 
beginning  to  ask  whether  the  family  case  work  for  disabled 
soldiers'  families  could  not  now  be  handled  by  the  normal 
case  work  agency  of  their  community.  Inevitably  the  need 
for  such  service  is  diminishing  while  the  maintenance  of 
two  case-work  agencies  means  a  double  overhead  expense, 
as  well  as  a  certain  overlapping  of  effort  which  might  be 
saved. 

In  most  communities  there  have  been  three  stages  in  the 
gradual  "evolution"  of  the  ex-soldier  into  a  plain  citizen, 
as  seen  from  a  social  work  viewpoint.  Immediately  after 
the  war  the  Red  Cross  agreed  to  handle  all  cases  involving 
any  ex-soldier,  and  asked  that  all  such  cases  be  referred  to 
them.  This  was  stage  number  one.  A  little  later,  the 
Red  Cross  decided  that  it  could  take  care  of  only  those 
cases  in  which  the  family  problem  was  due  to  army  service, 
and  asked  that  only  these  cases  be  referred  to  them.  This 
was  stage  number  two.  Still  later,  the  Red  Cross  decided 
that  it  could  take  care  of  only  disabled  soldier  problems, 
and  asked  that  only  those  families  in  which  the  problem 
was  due  to  the  soldier  having  been  disabled  in  service,  be 
referred  to  their  organization.  This  was  the  third  stage  in 
a  logical  and  natural  contraction  of  service  on  the  part  of 
the  Red  Cross,  doubtless  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  all 
of  the  returned  soldiers,  except  those  who  were  physically 
or  mentally  disabled,  had  received  ample  help  in  getting 
readjusted. 

The  war  has  been  over,  now,  for  almost  seven  years. 
Is  the  day  not  almost  here  when  the  family  problems  of 
disabled  soldiers  may  be  handled  by  our  own  normal  family 
service  society?  Is  it  right  to  burden  the  Red  Cross  any 
longer  with  this  part  of  our  case-work  job?  Is  it  fair  to 
our  community  to  ask  them  to  maintain  two  case-work  set- 
ups if  one  can  do  the  job  just  as  efficiently  and  more  eco- 
nomically? 

Those  who  believe  that  the  Red  Cross  should  continue 
its  case-work  for  families  of  disabled  soldiers  usually  argue 
somewhat  as  follows: 

First,  there  is  the  mental  attitude  of  the  disabled  soldier. 
He  may  feel  more  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Red  Cross 
worker  than  with  a  case-worker  from  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties or  Family  Service  Society.  He  feels,  let  us  say,  that  the 
former  represents  his  government,  while  the  latter  repre- 
sents "charity." 

Second,  if  a  claim  is  to  be  filed  with  the  government  for 
compensation  or  hospitalization,  the  Red  Cross  is  familiar 
with  the  evidence  required,  is  kept  informed  by  its  national 
headquarters  of  the  latest  legislation  and  most  recent  rulings, 
and  is  therefore  in  a  better  position  than  any  other  agency 
to  get  the  claim  speedily  adjusted. 

Third,  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
handling  the  problems  of  ex-soldiers  is  a  valuable  asset  in 
dealing  with  each  new  case. 

Fourth,  the  family  service  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  sup- 
ported by  the  public  because  they  believe  it  is  necessary, 
this  work  were  absorbed  by  the  case-work  agency  the  public 
would  not  increase  its  support  to  that  organization  in  pro- 
portion to  what  it  had  been  giving  to  the  Red  Cross;  and 
consequently  the  normal  case-work  agency  would  find  itself 
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financially  unable  to  take  on  the  extra  case-workers  re- 
quired to  do  the  extra  work. 

If  an  open  discussion  were  being  held,  it  is  very  likely 
that  we  would  hear  these  four  statements  answered  some- 
what as  follows: 

Dr.  A,  well  known  psychiatrist,  rises  to  ask  in  regard  to 
the  first  reason,  "Is  the  mental  attitude  of  an  ex-soldier 
essentially  different  from  that  of  other  citizens  with  whom 
he  has  been  associating  for  the  seven  years  since  the  war 
ended?  If  all  case-work  in  the  community  were  being  done 
by  the  normal  case-work  agency,  would  the  soldier  not  be 
just  as  ready  as  other  clients  to  cooperate  with  the  case- 
worker who  was  trying  to  help  him  and  his  family?  After 
all,  wouldn't  it  be  a  matter  of  'proper  contact'  on  part  of 
the  case-worker?" 

Then  Mrs.  B,  chairman  of  the  local  Red  Cross  Chapter, 
says  with  reference  to  the  second  reason,  "So  far  as  the 
filing  of  claims  is  concerned,  this  could  still  be  done  by 
the  claims-section  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  only  the  family 
visiting — the  case  work — that  we  were  suggesting  be  turned 
over  to  the  regular  case-work  agency.  However,  if  it  were 
deemed  necessary  to  keep  the  family  work  and  the  claims 
work  undivided,  no  doubt  the  case-work  agency  would  not 


find  this  very  much  more  difficult  to  master  than  other 
public  allowance  with  which  it  is  continuously  dealing,  such 
things  as  mothers'  pensions,  workmen's  compensation,  court 
awards,  and  the  like. 

Mrs.  C,  case-supervisor  of  the  Associated  Charities,  rises 
next  to  say  in  regard  to  the  third  reason,  "The  accumulated 
experience  of  the  Red  Cross  in  handling  problems  for  ex- 
soldiers'  families  could  probably  be  carried  over  to  the  case- 
work agency  which  absorbed  its  case-work  by  transferring 
some  of  the  case-workers.  There  is  also  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  'accumulated  experience'  in  this  field  of 
work  has  been  very  different  from  the  'accumulated  experi- 
ence' of  the  regular  case-work  agency.  Many  would  say 
there  was  little  or  no  fundamental  difference." 

Then  Mr.  D,  a  business  man  who  is  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  says  in  regard  to  the  fourth 
reason,  "If  the  people  of  our  community  can  be  shown  that 
the  transfer  of  family  case  work  from  the  Red  Cross  to 
the  normal  case  work  agency  means  equally  efficient  service 
at  a  smaller  cost,  they  will  be  for  it  and  the  work  will  be 
adequately  supported." 

Whatever  the  relative  weight  of  these  arguments,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events  the 
family  case  work  of  the  Red  Cross  will  be  passed  over  to  the 
regular  case-work  agency  of  the  community.  The  real 
question  is  "When  should  this  absorption  take  place?" 

From  its  very  nature,  work  for  disabled  soldiers'  families 
is  a  steadily  diminishing  job.  The  farther  we  get  from  the 
war,  the  fewer  the  number  of  unadjusted  ex-soldiers.  And 
as  time  rolls  on,  the  fewer  disabled  soldiers  there  will  be 
whose  readjustment  problems  require  the  service  of  a  case- 
worker. 

Statistics  compiled  by  national  headquarters  of  the  Red 
Cross  show  that  in  1921  the  total  number  of  cases  being 
handled  by  its  chapters  averaged  144,143  per  month.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1925  the  monthly  average  had  dropped 
to  62,694,  a  decrease  of  over  50  per  cent. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  on  the  admission  of  disabled  soldiers 
to  government  hospitals  throws  another  sidelight  on  the 
steadily  diminishing  volume  of  the  work  for  disabled  veterans. 
The  peak  year  was  1 022,  when  the  total  admissions  reached 
86,392.  On  July  2,  1925,  the  number  of  disabled  soldiers 
in  Government  hospitals  was  only  22,337.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  almost  75  per  cent  from  the  high  record  of  three  years  ago. 

The  Veterans  Bureau  reported  on  July  8  that  a  total  of 
1,001,932  compensation  claims  had  been  filed  to  date  by 
disabled  soldiers,  or  soldiers  who  believed  themselves  disabled. 
This  means  that  approximately  21  per  cent  of  all  men  who 
were  in  the  service  during  the  World  War  have  already 
filed  compensation  claims.  This  makes  us  wonder  if  we 
have  not  almost  reached  the  end  of  our  job  of  helping  the 
disabled  soldier  to  file  his  claim. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  disabled  soldier  problem 
is  rapidly  being  cleared  up,  and  that  from  now  on  we  might 
logically  expect  the  amount  of  service  required  in  this  field 
to  continue  to  decrease  in  volume.  How  small  should  we 
wait  for  the  job  to  get  before  we  agree  to  relieve  the  Red 
Cross  of  its  case-work  for  the  disabled  soldiers'  families? 
When  will  it  be  proper  to  take  the  fourth  step  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  ex -soldier  into  an  ordinary  citizen  ? 

In  the  latest  statement  of  its  policy  on  "Red  Cross  and 
Community  Responsibility  to  ex-service  men  and  women" 
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(April  5,  1924).  The  National  Red  Cross  emphasizes  that 
it  has  a  "continuing  obligation"  to  the  ex-service  men,  and 
goes  on  to  say: 

"The  best  interests  of  the  disabled  men  are  served  when 
treatment  and  consideration  of  them  as  a  group  requiring 
special  attention  is  replaced  as  soon  as  possible  by  service 
to  them  through  the  normal  processes  and  agencies  of  com- 
munity life.  This  transfer  should  come  as  soon  as  good 
social  treatment  permits  after  the  man  has  secured  the  full 
benefits  due  him  because  of  his  war  disability." 

CARTER  TAYLOR 

Family   Workers   and    Food 

UNTIL  family  case  workers  have  a  fundamental  ap- 
preciation of  the  science  of  dietetics  they  will  be 
unable  to  vouchsafe  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  community's 
money,  on  behalf  of  the  agency  that  is  spending  it,  and  the 
family  that  is  using  it.  This  is  not  a  request  that  every 
social  worker  be  a  dietitian — that  is  impossible  and  un- 
necessary. Even  though  the  agency  has  a  dietitian  on  its 
staff  or  has  access  to  the  services  of  one  maintained  by  an 
independent  source,  such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
social  worker  is  essential.  The  dietitian  will  never  be 
able  to  take  over  the  whole  problem  of  a  family  which 
requires  her  services,  and  in  those  cases  which  she  actually 
visits,  there  will  be  the  need  of  the  social  worker  to  relate 
her  recommendations  to  the  rest  of  the  family  situation. 
And  what  about  those  workers  in  agencies  and  even  com- 
munities where  dietitians  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence? 
If  the  elemental  principles  of  dietetics  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  family's  case  in  districts  such  as  these,  they  must 
be  drawn  from  the  understanding  of  the  social  worker. 
Few  physicians  possess  either  an  adequate  knowledge  or 
appreciation  of  the  subject. 

What  does  the  social  worker  usually  do  when  she  is  con- 
fronted with  the  need  of  computing  a  family's  food  budget? 
She  knows  the  makeup  of  the  family,  the  number  of  per- 
sons, their  ages,  occupations  and  general  physical  conditions, 
together  with  the  health  and  industrial  history  of  the  group. 
She  has  at  her  disposal  the  formula  arrived  at  by  the  dietetic 
organization,  bureau,  or  council  which  prescribes  so  much 
in  dollars  and  cents  for  each  member  of  the  family  accord- 
ing to  age  and  sex.  Opposite  the  name  of  each  member 
she  sets  down  the  amount,  totals  the  figures,  and  presto, 
she  knows  just  what  the  family  needs!  Certain  variations 
are  permitted  according  to  the  number  in  the  family  and 
the  physical  condition  of  each  member,  whereby  it  is  decid- 
ed whether  they  shall  receive  the  maximum  or  minimum  al- 
lowance. However,  except  for  very  narrow  limits  the  computa- 
tion is  made  according  to  formula  and  the  job  is  done.  We 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  formula.  We  do  not  know 
how  it  is  derived  and  therefore  we  cannot  interpret  it  either 
to  the  family  or  to  ourselves.  We  assume  that  it  is  scientific 
and  adequate  and  that  is  enough  for  us.  We  give  the 
amount  which  it  specifies  and  unless  the  recipients  complain 
that  they  are  not  receiving  enough  we  turn  our  minds  to 
other  things. 

Certainly  the  relief  worker  should  have  a  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with  the  science  of  food  values  and  bodily  needs 
which  lies  behind  that  formula.  Unless  we  are  trained  to 
recognize  abnormal  food  habits  we  cannot  be  expected 
to  undertake  preventive  measures.  The  limitation  of  funds 


under  which  most  of  us  are  working,  and  the  fact  that  even 
the  most  adequate  budgets  which  we  may  allow  are  based 
on  minimum  standards,  make  it  imperative  for  us  to  have  an 
appreciation  of  costs.  Knowledge  of  costs  in  relation  to 
food  involves  an  understanding  of  a  properly  balanced  diet 
for  the  maintenance  of  normal  bodily  health  and  vigor. 
As  the  income  grows  smaller  the  proportion  of  the  budget 
expended  for  food  grows  larger.  Many  times  the  family 
is  influenced  by  tradition  in  its  food  purchases  and  these 
are  often  expensive  not  only  in  terms  of  money  but  also 
in  proportion  to  the  returns  they  afford  the  body  in  nutri- 
tive value.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  social  worker  to 
attempt  to  change  the  food  habits  of  the  client. 

When  the  problem  is  one  of  disease  the  physician  must, 
of  course,  be  consulted.  Such  afflictions  as  diabetes,  nephri- 
tis, ulcer,  hypertension  and  hyper-  and  hypothyroidism  involve 
proper  diets  as  a  part  of  their  treatment.  In  such  cases  the 
social  worker  with  a  knowledge  of  food  and  its  relation  to 
disease  can  be  of  inestimable  value ;  indeed,  she  can  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  successful  treatment. 

One  of  the  commonest  conditions  that  the  relief  worker 
encounters  in  her  dealings  with  families  near  or  below  the 
poverty  line  is  malnutrition  or  undernutrition.  In  such  cases, 
of  course,  she  must  consult  the  physician.  However,  with 
the  necessary  knowledge  at  her  command,  she  can  often 
determine  by  judicious  questioning  whether  or  not  the  con- 
dition is  due  to  faulty  or  improper  feeding.  She  is  thus 
the  better  equipped  to  aid  the  physician  by  presenting  to 
him  an  intelligent  account  of  the  food  habits  of  the  family. 

The  whole  question  of  food  in  its  relation  to  normal 
family  health  involves  also  an  understanding  of  the  bearing 
of  the  physical  factors  surrounding  the  home.  A  light, 
sunny,  clean  and  well  kept  dining  room  stimulates  us;  it 
makes  the  food  more  palatable.  The  reverse  may  be  even 
more  true.  Dirty,  ill-smelling,  crowded  and  ill-kept  homes 
are  as  little  conducive  to  good  food  habits  as  they  are  to 
anything  else  that  is  normal.  The  social  worker  is,  of 
course,  interested  in  seeing  that  a  clean  home  is  maintained 
even  though  she  may  not  approach  the  problem  particularly 
from  the  food  point  of  view.  A  little  consideration  of  the 
relationship  of  the  two  and  their  bearing  on  specific  health 
conditions  in  the  family  will  undoubtedly  inject  a  more 
vigorous  attitude  in  the  remedying  of  them.  The  best  cook 
will  be  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  proper  facilities.  The 
saying  is  an  apt  one  that  we  give  the  food  that  goes  into 
the  pot  and  the  coal  that  is  under  the  pot  but  we  neglect 
to  give  the  pot  itself.  Clearly  without  the  latter,  which 
we  may  construe  in  general  terms,  we  cannot  expect  the 
maximum  benefit  from  money  expended  in  relief. 

Having  become  firmly  convinced  of  the  need  of  dietetic 
instruction  for  social  workers,  the  writer  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  persuade  Frances  Stern,  chief  of  the  food  clinic 
of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  to  outline  and  deliver  a  short 
and  intensive  course  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  of  Dis- 
trict Service,  the  family  welfare  department  of  the  Federated 
Jewish  Charities  of  Boston.  The  organization  employs  a 
dietitian  but  with  a  case  load  of  nearly  1,500  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  her  to  give  the  necessary  amount  of  service. 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  the  course  had  to 
be  brief  and  intensive.  It  was  divided  into  seven  lectures, 
covering  the  reasons  why  the  social  worker  should  consider 
food  as  an  important  factor  in  family  life;  the  composition 
and  needs  of  the  body  and  the  (Continued  on  page  225) 
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JOE  MADONIA  was  being  discussed  by  the  case  con- 
ference on  delinquency  problems.  Joe  was  fourteen 
and  had  been  referred  to  the  behavior  clinic  by  the 
visiting  teacher  at  the  request  of  the  classroom  teacher. 
Joe  was  known  as  a  "tough  guy"  in  his  neighborhood. 
His  mother  had  visited  the  school  in  desperation,  and  his 
teacher,  while  recognizing  his  mental  ability,  found  herself 
unable  to  cope  with  the  conduct  problems  he  presented.  She 
had  seen  him  change  from  a  reasonably  law-abiding  member 
of  the  school  to  a  troublemaker  within  and  without  the  class. 

There  were  many  questions  from  the  social  workers  pres- 
ent. It  was  brought  out  that  Joe  was  a  member  of  a  gang 
known  as  the  Grant  Alley  Kids,  a  group  of  boys  living  near 
him.  This  gang  had  committed  various  depredations  on  local 
shop  keepers.  In  fact,  as  Joe  admitted  to  the  psychiatrist, 
stealing  food  from  a  store  and  avoiding  detection  was  a 
prerequisite  to  gang  membership. 

In  the  plan  which  was  presented  by  the  psychiatric  social 
worker  for  Joe's  case,  it  was  provided  that  careful  super- 
vision of  his  leisure  time  be  arranged,  and,  in  order  to  free 
him  from  the  malign  influence  of  the  Grant  Alley  Kids, 
he  was  to  be  given  a  newspaper  route  which  would  occupy 
practically  all  of  his  free  time  outside  of  school.  For  any 
hours  remaining  he  was  to  be  attached  to  various  activities 
in  a  settlement  some  distance  from  his  home. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  as  to  whether  it  might 
not  be  better  to  concentrate  effort  on  the  gang  as  a  group 
rather  than  on  the  problem  of  Joe  apart  from  the  gang. 
It  was  suggested  that  at  least  the  problems  of  the  gang  and 
that  of  Joe  be  treated  together.  But  the  psychiatric  social 
worker  argued  that  the  problem  of  the  Grant  Alley  Kids 
was  a  group  problem,  a  leisure-time  problem,  belonging  to 
somebody  else,  a  community  problem,  while  Joe's  problem 
was  a  behavior  one,  and  so  directly  in  her  field  and  that  of 
the  visiting  teacher.  And  that  was  that! 

The  case  of  this  Joe,  and  of  many  other  Joe's,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  absurdity  of  attempting  one  form  of  treatment 
in  situations  in  which  the  problem  of  the  individual  is  so 
much  a  part  of  the  problem  of  the  group.  Joe  cannot  be 
separated  for  long  from  his  neighbors  of  his  own  age.  Case 
workers  come  and  case  workers  go  but  Joe  and  the  Grant 
Alley  Kids  go  on,  and  the  possibility  of  withdrawing  the 
lad  permanently  from  so  natural  a  relationship  is  remote. 
These  play-group  relationships  approach  the  relationships  of 
the  family  in  intensity  and  influence  on  the  individual.  When 
as  much  attention  has  been  given  them  as  has  been  given 
the  family,  it  may  be  that  we  will  remove  the  child  from 
their  influence,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  the  family,  only  when 
all  other  efforts  have  failed. 

The  community  and  the  individual  aspects  of  a  problem 
may  well  be  unseparable.  The  behavior  of  one  lad  is  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  family  standards,  with  the 
activities  of  the  gang,  with  general  community  interests, 
that  a  social  worker  in  the  case  work  field,  if  she  hopes  to 


get  very  far  in  the  development  of  personality,  must  neces- 
sarily recognize  the  community  aspects  of  her  particular  job. 
Incidentally  she  must  be  able  frequently  to  utilize  some  of 
the  methods  of  a  community  worker.  Family  case  work 
societies  are  evidence  of  the  foregoing  statement.  Many  of 
their  activities,  many  of  the  movements  they  have  sponsored 
and  placed  under  other  auspices,  have  been  due  to  a  recog- 
nition of  this  interrelationship. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  community  worker  has  frequent 
occasion  to  relate  her  work  to  that  of  the  family  case  worker. 
She  is  basing  her  organizing  work  on  needs  which  the  group 
feel  and  interests  which  have  been  aroused  among  the  people 
with  whom  she  works.  These  needs  and  interests  are  a 
better  basis  for  group  work  when  they  are  founded  on  a 
conviction  arrived  at  through  contacts  with  actual  cases 
and  local  situations.  Such  contacts  are  frequently  best  pro- 
vided by  social  workers  doing  some  form  of  family  case 
work. 

There  are  numerous  other  aspects  of  this  interrelationship 
which  might  be  stressed.  The  community  worker  constant- 
ly unearths  situations  in  which  the  case  worker  may  be 
needed.  The  activities  of  the  two,  indeed  the  philosophy 
of  the  two,  might  be  said  to  be  reciprocal.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  their  technique  is  similar.  Both  must  under- 
stand interviewing;  both  must  recognize  the  importance  of 
investigation ;  both  must  get  individuals  to  recognize  needs 
and  help  them  to  meet  those  needs.  The  case  worker  is 
primarily  interested  in  the  individual  in  this  process.  The 
community  worker  is  primarily  interested  in  a  number  of 
individuals  recognizing  the  same  need  and  working  it  out 
together.  Both  the  community  worker  and  the  case  worker 
need  each  other's  point  of  view  if  social  work  is  to  provide 
leadership  in  the  solution  of  social  and  economic  problems. 

But  are  these  interrelationships  recognized?  In  the  Au- 
gust number  of  The  Survey,  Paul  Kellogg  points  out  in 
discussing  the  Denver  Conference  the  enormous  power  cer- 
tain propaganda  groups  had  in  Denver  as  compared  with 
the  influence  of  social  workers.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
has  been  due  to  the  limited  understanding  of  the  field  social 
workers  have  had  and  to  the  attitude  of  extreme  specializa- 
tion which  they  have  felt  toward  their  work. 

Recently  in  a  group  of  eight  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  secretaries  in  towns  of  from  five  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand population  in  which  there  were  Salvation  Army  Corps, 
only  four  knew  the  names  of  the  Salvation  Army  officer  in 
their  towns.  A  worker  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  community  chest 
director  in  her  home  town  of  fifty  thousand  people.  The 
director  of  a  playground  during  the  past  eight  years  did  not 
know  the  names  of  any  of  the  employes  in  a  case-working 
agency  facing  the  playground  where  she  was  located,  nor 
had  she  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  agency  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the 
agency  used  the  playground  for  their  leisure-time  activities. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  added  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  cases  were  behavior  cases,  none  of 
the  case  workers  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  director  of 
the  playground.  Community  center  workers  occasionally 
insist  that  they  are  not  social  workers.  Many  a  recreation 
worker  has  little  realization  of  the  various  other  social  work 
techniques  which  might  be  called  in  to  his  assistance  to  make 
his  work  more  complete.  An  occasional  settlement  worker 
still  has  a  feeling  that  all  social  workers  must  be  "charity 
organization"  workers  and  therefore  leaves  them  severely 
alone. 

Social  work  is  in  an  experimental  stage.  Its  extreme 
specialization  is  hardly  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  tech- 
niques developed.  Moreover  all  the  data  available  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  is  much  more  transfer  of  workers  from 
one  form  of  social  work  to  another  than  would  be  possible 
were  social  workers  as  highly  specialized  as  we  are  occasion- 
ally made  to  believe.  We  are  not  ready  in  social  work  to 
go  much  further  than  to  train  a  generalized  social  worker 
who  will  have  some  one  or  two  techniques  in  which  he  will 
be  especially  competent.  Preparation  of  a  student  highly 
skilled  in  this  or  that  form  of  social  work,  who  has  little 
or  no  understanding  of  what  the  whole  process  is  about, 
has  been  in  part  responsible  for  the  fact  that  social  workers 
as  a  group  have  not  taken  a  more  important  place  in  social 
engineering. 

Some  of  our  conferences  of  social  work  seem  to  be  stress- 
ing the  special  aspects  of  the  field  rather  than  the  basic  funda- 
mentals. It  is  natural  that  people  who  are  in  the  same  line  of 
work  should  regard  these  conferences  as  opportunities  to 
become  more  intelligent  about  the  details  of  their  own  job. 
At  a  recent  conference  several  workers  were  heard  to  say 
that  they  went  to  the  conference  conscious  of  a  certain  highly 
specialized  attitude  and  came  back  even  more  conscious  of 
it.  This  might  be  all  to  the  good  if  it  were  also  possible 
for  them  to  say  that  they  came  back  from  the  conference 
with  a  greater  sympathy  for  the  fundamental  work  in  which 
all  social  workers  are  involved,  with  an  increased  professional 
drive  as  a  social  worker.  The  multiplication  of  national 
associations  for  specialized  techniques  in  the  field  of  social 
work  has  gone  so  far  that  one  would  hardly  be  surprised 
to  find  a  National  Association  of  Telephone  Operators  in 
Social  Work  Agencies  with  their  annual  conference  in  July 
on  a  snowbank  in  Montana  and  a  strong  movement  within 
their  ranks  to  adopt  a  uniform,  pension  plan,  and  whatever 
would  be  the  telephonic  equivalent  of  a  standard  case  load. 

Is  there  room  for  so  much  specialization  ?  Certainly  the 
average  rural  county  in  the  United  States,  if  it  sees  the 
need  of  any  social  workers  at  all,  is  not  going  to  pay  the 
salary  of  more  than  one  trained  worker.  Such  a  county  is 
decidedly  handicapped  if,  in  hiring  this  worker,  it  has  to 
select  from  a  list  of  recreation  experts,  anti-tuberculosis 
workers,  public  health  nurses,  visiting  teachers,  family  case 
workers,  Girl  Scout  organizers  and  policewomen.  The 
county  probably  needs  help  all  at  once  in  a  number  of  the 
problems  dealt  with  by  these  highly  specialized  workers. 
A  worker  in  one  rural  county  reports  that  within  three 
years  she  organized  an  annual  county-wide  song  contest,  a 
county  athletic  association,  a  ministerial  association,  an  an- 
nual county  field  day,  local  parent  teachers  associations  and 
a  county  federation  of  parent  teachers  associations,  the  family 
case  work  of  the  county,  all  the  child  placing  work  in  the 
county,  the  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout  organization  for  the 


county,   and   all   the   social   work   in   connection   with   the 
juvenile  court. 

In  the  city  there  may  be  less  need  for  what  might  be 
called  a  generalized  social  worker,  but  certainly  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  that  the  movement  for  special- 
ization has  gone  far  enough  and  that  limited  knowledge 
of  the  whole  field  of  social  work  on  the  part  of  some  of 
these  highly  skilled  technicians  is  resulting  in  inefficiency 
in  their  own  work  and  in  social  work  as  a  whole.  The 
various  people  who  come  in  touch  with  the  Joe  Madonias 
of  our  cities — the  Boy  Scout  Leader,  the  boys'  club  leader, 
the  settlement  worker,  the  psychiatric  social  worker,  the 
visiting  teacher,  the  family  case  worker,  the  community 
center  organizer,  the  various  workers  in  specialized  health 
fields,  the  playground  worker,  and  perhaps,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  the  teacher  and  the  pastor  or  priest,  must  all  recog- 
nize the  basic  similarity  of  their  problems  and  their  inter- 
dependence upon  one  another  for  results.  Moreover  where 
some  of  these  relationships  are  lacking  it  must  be  possible  in 
the  future  for  one  worker  to  step  in  and  fill  the  gap,  either 
through  recognizing  the  need  and  bringing  someone  in  to 
meet  it,  or  through  expanding  his  own  service  to  Joe. 

WALTER  W.  PETTIT 

"Better  Cities"  in  Wisconsin 

CITIZENS  of  fourteen  cities  brought  to  the  offices  of 
the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  Social  Work,  in  July, 
one   hundred   forty  volumes  in  which   was   set   down   the 
ten-fold  story  of  what  each  city  possessed  in  the  way  of 
effective  opportunities  for  child  life. 

These  volumes  represented  the  work  of  two  years  by 
some  twelve  hundred  citizens  in  fourteen  communities. 
They  appeared  as  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  a  state- 
wide effort  to  put  community  development  in  Wisconsin 
on  a  scientific  basis. 

Briefly,  this  effort  took  the  form  of  a  Better  Cities  Con- 
test, with  a  prize  of  $1,000  to  be  awarded  to  that  city 
which  could  prove  itself  to  be  the  one  best  place  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  in  which  to  rear  a  child.  The  method 
by  which  this  city  was  to  be  selected  called,  first,  for  a 
set  of  common  denominators  representing  the  best  ways 
and  means  of  doing  things  in  the  ten  dominant  fields  of 
a  community,  namely:  Education,  Recreation,  City  Plan- 
ning, Health,  Industry,  Library,  Public  Administration, 
Religion,  Social  Welfare,  and  Town  and  Country  Rela- 
tions. These  common  denominators  were  worked  out 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  personnel  of  various  state  depart- 
ments. These  several  schedules  of  common  factors  were 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  scoring  schedules,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  local  joint  committees,  one  for  each  of  ten 
activities  named  above  in  each  contesting  city.  These  com- 
mittees were  selected  so  as  to  secure  representation  from 
both  private  and  official  elements:  in  health,  for  instance, 
while  the  health  officer  was  placed  upon  the  committee,  we 
were  careful  to  see  that  he  was  not  made  chairman,  but 
that  some  private  citizen  who  had  public  health  as  his 
dominant  community  interest  was  placed  at  its  head.  The 
same  held  true  for  education,  city  planning,  public  adminis- 
tration, and  so  on,  to  insure  a  rounded  view  of  trustworthy 
facts  and  not  the  mere  statistical  showing  that  is  often  the 
output  of  a  public  service  departmet.  All  the  machinery 
of  the  contest  was  kept  as  simple  as  possible:  the  set-up 
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Denahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

HOME   IS  WHAT  WE  MAKE  IT! 


NOW    THAT    THERE    IS    NO    PLACE    TO    PARK, 
WHY    NOT    DO    IT    THIS    WAY? 


HIS    DAY    OF    REST! 


Cleveland  used  to  brag  of  being  the  sixth  City.     Now  it  is  the  fifth   city,   and   has   an   office   building   bigger   than   any   now 

occupied  in  Ne<w  York.    Fortunately  it  also  has  a  sense  of  humor,  to  judge  by  these  cartoons  by  Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 

Dealer  which  comment  with  gentle  irony  on  some  of  the  consequences  of  congestion 


consisted  of  a  state-wide  committee  in  charge  of  the  entire 
contest,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Conference  of  Social 
Work  as  administrative  officer,  and  local  city-wide  commit- 
tees with  ten  local  special  committees  on  the  ten  activities. 
This  made  possible  a  clear  and  close  relation  of  all  who 
participated. 

Once  these  committees  had  made  the  required  study  of 
their  towns,  we  faced  the  difficult  task  of  securing  equitable 
awards.  In  this  we  were  exceedingly  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  the  following  authorities  as  judges:  Myron 
D.  Downs,  city  planner,  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  city  planning; 
W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  education ;  Dr.  S. 
J.  Crumbine,  American  Child  Health  Association,  New 
York,  for  health ;  Stewart  Scrimshaw,  professor  of  in- 
dustrial relations,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  for 
industry;  Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  Youngstown  Public  Library, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  for  library;  Luther  Gulick,  director 
National  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  New  York, 
for  public  administration ;  J.  R.  Batchelor,  field  secretary 
American  Playground  and  Recreation  Association,  New 
York,  for  recreation ;  C.  C.  Carstens,  executive  director 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  New  York,  for  social 
welfare;  Nat  T.  Frame,  director  Agricultural  Extension, 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  for  town  and  country  rela- 
tions ;  Professor  A.  H.  Edgerton,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
for  part-time  education,  and  a  group  of  ministers  for  re- 
ligion. Our  procedure  was  to  send  to  each  judge  the 
entire  set  of  scoring  schedules  for  his  field.  From  their 
study  of  these  reports  each  judge  worked  out  a  grading 
for  the  several  cities.  With  this  done,  we  invited  the  judges 
to  Wisconsin,  where  they  made  a  tour  covering  nearly  all 
the  fourteen  cities.  From  the  data  presented  in  the  scor- 
ing schedules,  and  the  impressions  gathered  on  their  visit, 
they  made  the  award  of  the  one  best  place  in  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  in  which  to  live. 

This  designation,  when  the  awards  were  announced  on 
October  28  at  the  end  of  a  four-day  conference,  went  to 


Kenosha  among  the  cities  of  more  than  10,000  population, 
and  Chippewa  Falls  among  smaller  cities.  Kenosha  was 
adjudged  to  have  made  the  best  showing  in  city  planning, 
library,  public  administration,  industry,  recreation,  health 
and  social  welfare.  In  the  class  for  larger  cities  Oshkosh 
placed  second,  Appleton  third,  Sheboygan  fourth  and  Janes- 
ville  fifth.  Second  place  among  the  smaller  cities  went  to 
Ladysmith,  third  to  Sparta.  Wausau  distinguished  itself  in 
town  and  country  relations,  Sheboygan  in  the  religious 
classification,  Janesville  in  education. 

It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  results.  Some  things,  how- 
ever, lead  us  to  believe  that  good  has  been  accomplished. 
First,  some  twelve  hundred  citizens  have  participated  in  an 
organized  study  of  their  communities.  This  perforce 
brought  them  face  to  face  with  actual  conditions.  Sec- 
ond, we  have  gotten  a  start  at  least  in  the  work  of  put- 
ting down  in  black  and  white  the  present  common  de- 
nominators of  good  towns.  We  readily  recognize  that 
these  common  factors  must  be  elastic  and  may  change  from 
day  to  day,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  a  real  advantage  to  com- 
munity leaders  to  have  an  understandable  cross-section  of 
accepted  ways  and  means  of  doing  things  in  the  fields  we 
enumerated.  Third,  a  demand  has  been  created  for  a  con- 
tinuous program  of  community  development,  based  upon 
periodical,  recurrent  appraisals  of  community  forces.  This 
should  ultimately  take  shape  in  the  form  of  a  definite  plan, 
spread  out  over  a  number  of  years. 

Some  practical  results  have  been  the  securing  of  a  city  plan 
for  one  city;  the  organizing  of  an  Associated  Charities  in 
another  city  where  formerly  there  were,  by  actual  tabula- 
tion, 105  relief-giving  agencies;  the  securing  of  a  $3,300 
recreation  program  with  trained  personnel  in  a  third  city. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  these  things  as  the  most 
valuable  contribution  made.  That,  undoubtedly,  is  the 
focussing  of  the  attention  of  groups,  hitherto  only  mildly 
interested,  on  the  significance  of  good  homes,  adequate 
sewerage  disposal,  efficient  family  social  work,  intelligent 
zoning,  proper  educational  opportunity  for  exceptional  chil- 
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dren  and  so  on — in  short,  on  the  necessity  of  employing 
standard  social  work  practices  as  the  surest  way  of  build- 
ing a  prosperous  and  forward-looking  community. 

AUBREY  WILLIAMS 


THE  ORGANIZATION  and  effective  use  of  public  opinion 
in  suburban  communities  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  task.  Commuters  are  notoriously  an  amphi- 
bious race,  sliding  from  their  own  green  acres  (or  fifty-foot 
lots)  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  city  just  when  you  want  them 
on  the  green  acres,  and  sliding  back  again  with  a  persistence 
that  fattens  train  schedules  but  makes  lean  picking  for  city 
solicitors,  and  dividing  their  interest  and  attention  between 
city  and  suburb  so  that  it's  hard  to  capture  it  at  either  end. 
As  a  flippant  contributor  to  The  New  Yorker  puts  it,  a  com- 
muter is 

A   man   who   shaves    and    takes   a   train 
And    then    rides    back    to    shave    again. 

Moreover  the  press  is  little  help  in  reaching  his  attention,  for 
the  local  daily  or  small-town  weekly  rarely  survives — at  least 
with  any  vigor — the  competition  with  the  big  city  paper.  And 
the  big  city  paper  has  little  space  for  purely  local  news.  This 
difficulty  the  community  chests  of  a  group  of  New  York  sub- 
urbs— including  Mt.  Vernon,  Plainfield,  Bloomfield,  White 
Plains,  Bound  Brook  and  even  Newark,  which  is  a  big  city 
in  its  own  right — are  trying  to  meet  this  month  by  a  concerted 
on  simultaneous  financial  campaigns,  opening  on  November  16, 
and  look  to  the  bulk  of  this  concerted  effort  to  intrigue  the 
interest  of  New  York  city  editors.  The  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  interest  by  suburban  social  workers  in  other 
communities. 

CIVIC  IDEALS,  recreation,  health  habits,  and  now  safety 
are  all  presumably  inculcated  by  the  posters  published  by  the 
National  Child  Welfare  Association,  samples  of  which  have 
adorned  The  Survey's  pages  on  several  occasions  (Aug.  I, 
Nov.  15,  1922,  March  15,  1923)-  The  newest  series  portrays 
the  family  of  Simples  in  a  number  of  awkward  predicaments 
and  is  designed  to  reinforce  safety  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  It  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Education 
Section  of  the  National  Safety  Council.  The  Simples,  of 
course,  like  the  Goofs  who  help  Chicago  social  workers  to 
mind  their  p's  and  q's  (Social  Work  Shoptalk,  July  15,  1925) 
are  spiritual  offspring  of  the  immortally  lamentable  Goops. 
Fresh  emphasis  on  the  need  for  safety  education  is  to  be  found 
in  every  report  of  traffic  accidents:  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces,  for  example,  that  the  records  of  thirty-five 
cities  show  more  automobile  fatalities  reported  in  the  period, 
January  I  to  September  12,  1925,  than  occurred  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1923.  The  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and 


y>.  SIMPLE. ON  HIS  UAY 
To  WORK  UPON  ft  RfllNY  DAY. 

IN  MIS  crcoRTS  TO  KEEP  DRY 

POKES  HIS  NEISH80R  IN  THE  EVE. 

WHILE  THE  CHAurrEURS.  INB  OUGHT. 
TRY  TO  OODCI  HIM,  urr  AND  RIGHT. 


SIMPLE  roumo  A  &UN. 

H£  THOUGHT  IT  WASN'T  LOAOCO. 
5uT  UHEN  HE  PULLCO  THETRIitER  BACK 
THE  HORRID  THIN6  EXPLODED. 

THE  SIMPLES  ALWAYS  TAKE  A  CHANCE;- 

ANO  UflKE  UP  IN  THE  fttlBULANCEl 


HELP 

HEALTH 

HAPPINESS 


'BRIDGEPORT 
COMMUNITY  CHEST 
NOV16to23 


Community  chest  publicity  has  already  begun  to  swing  aiaay  from 
the  exploitation  of  misery;  several  campaigns,  notably  in  Cincin- 
nati, have  emphasized  the  constructive  character-building  services. 
Bridgeport  goes  still  further  this  year.  As  Clarende  King, 
secretary  of  its  financial  federation,  puts  it,  they  "wished  to  stress 
the  happiness  resulting  from  the  service  rendered  by  member 
agencies."  Hence  the  cheerful  boy  and  dog.  Technically  the 
poster  is  interesting  because  for  economy's  sake  it  <was  produced 
from  linoleum  cuts  instead  of  by  lithography 

Surety  Underwriters  has  established  three  fellowships  of  one 
thousand  dollars  each  for  the  study  of  safety  education. 

PLAYGROUNDS  are  to  play  on.  But  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  played  on,  the  feeling  that  their  neighbors  have 
about  them,  are  dependent  largely  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
playground  in  question  is  good  to  look  at  and  inviting  to  use. 
The  Harmon  Foundation  and  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  have  joined  in  an  effort  to  foster  the 
beautification  of  playgrounds  by  offering  a  series  of  prizes  to 
those  which  show  the  greatest  progress  in  this  respect  between 
October  6,  1925,  and  November  I,  1926  (or  be  mailed  on  that 
date).  Three  cash  prizes  of  $500  each,  thirty  cash  prizes 
of  $50  each,  and  thrity-three  prizes  of  nursey  stock  to  the 
value  of  $50  are  offered.  All  playgrounds  used  primarily  for 
active  play  and  games  and  administered  by  non-commercial 
groups  in  the  United  States  and  Canada"  are  eligible.  The 
awards  will  be  made  not  on  the  basis  of  absolute  beauty  but 
on  the  score  of  improvement  between  the  dates  set,  as  indi- 
cated by  statements  and  photographs,  checked  up  if  need  be 
by  personal  inspection  by  the  judges  or  their  deputies. 


A  Trail  Through  the  Appalachians 


Prq  posed 

\APPy\LACHIANmAIL 

W     CACr«l  line  Footpath) 


Pivotal  Se.-tions 
erkshirie  —New 


THE  Appalachian  Trail  is  one  of  the  happiest  de- 
vices for  promoting  play — play  for  grown-ups — 
that  has  yet  been  hit  upon  in  the  eastern  states. 
Travel  afoot — like  most  social  movements — is  the  bet- 
ter for  a  destination.  Some  walkers  and  some  joiners 
can  be  quite  happy  without  any  idea  where  they  are 
bound  for,  but  most  of  us  prefer  to  go  somewhere  in- 
stead of  just  going.  Play,  indeed,  assumes  an  objective; 
given  a  trail,  we  may  perhaps  walk  far  enough  to  get 
play-values  out  of  the  walking,  and  walking  with  the 
whole  body  instead  of  merely  with  our  rubber  heels,  get 
a  physical  stimulus  that  the  sidewalks  fail  to  give. 

Trails  are  scarce  in  the  eastern  country.  Concrete 
creeps  year  by  year  over  the  main  roads  and  the  back 
lanes  and  it  is  a  thousand-fold  easier  to  find  a  road  for 
a  month's  touring  on  pavement  than  for  a  week's  con- 
secutive walking  on  earth  and  rock.  The  more  spec- 
tacular, therefore,  is  the  plan  for  a  trail  of  1,700  miles 
which  is  to  link  up  the  roughest  and  finest  country  in  all 
the  seaboard  states  and  give  opportunity  for  anything 
from  a  day  to  a  month  of  play  afoot. 

Perhaps  a  third,  perhaps  more  of  this  mileage  already 
exists  in  cleared  local  trails,  though  little  of  it  has  as 
yet  been  recognized  as  part  of  the  long  trunk  route.  One 


important  section,  leading  from  the  Hudson 
River  at  Bear  Mountain  over  the  rugged 
hills  of  the  Interstate  Park  to  Arden,  is  al- 
ready marked  with  the  A-T  circle  that  may 
eventually  trace  the  route  from  Mount 
Washington  in  New  Hampshire  to  Cohutta 
Mountain  in  Georgia,  with  extensions  north 
and  south  to  the  outposts  of  the  Appala- 
chian system.  The  longest  sections  of  ready- 
to-use  trail  lying  along  the  main  route  are  in 
New  England,  where  the  Dartmouth  Out- 
ing Club  has  already  linked  the  Dartmouth 
campus  with  Mount  Washington  and  it 
working  toward  Killington  Peak  in  the  Green 
Mountains,  while  the  Green  Mountain  Club 
has  built  and  maintains  as  part  of  its  Long 
Trail  the  route  from  Killington  to  the 
Massachusetts  line.  Here  and  there  through 
the  southern  mountains  are  considerable 
stretches  of  trail  kept  up  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  and  at  two  points — Shenan- 
doah  in  Virginia  and  the  Great  Smoky 
country  on  the  Tennessee-North  Carolina 
border — the  prospects  of  the  trail  are  linked 
with  proposed  national  parks  for  which  the 
approval  of  the  federal  government  has  al- 
ready been  secured.  The  development  of 
the  whole  project  is  in  the  hands  of  a  per- 
manent Appalachian  Trail  Conference  or- 
ganized last  spring  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federated  Societies  on  Planning  and 
Parks. 

"Like  the  railway,"  says  Benton  MacKaye, 
who  suggested  the  undertaking,  "the  trail- 
way  should  be  a  functioning  service.  It 
embodies  three  main  necessities:  Shelter  and 
food  (a  series  of  camps  and  stores)  ;  con- 
veyance to  and  from  the  neighboring  cities 
by  rail  and  motor;  and  the  footpath  or  trail 
itself  connecting  the  camps.  But  unlike  the 
railway  the  trailway  must  preserve  and  develop  a  certain 
environment.  The  railway  'opens  up'  a  country  as  a  site  for 
civilization;  the  trailway  should  'open  up'  a  country  as 
an  escape  from  civilization." 


Courtesy  of  the  American  Geographical   Society 


Country  like  this  lies  along  the  A-T  Trail  where  it 
crosses  the  Hudson  and  runs  west  and  south  through 
the  New  York  Highlands.  This  is  one  of  Robert  L. 
Dickinson's  drawings  for  the  New  York  Walk  Book, 
one  of  the  most  alluring  of  all  invitations  to  the  trail. 


H  E  ^  L  T  H 


Making  a  Seal  Sale  Educate 


Courtesy  of  the  Nation 

The   seal 


ONE  of  our  Jefferson  County  undertakers  gave 
his  hearty  endorsement  to  baby  clinics  because 
he  did  not  "make  much  on  baby  funerals  any- 
way and  would  rather  get  'em  when  grown." 
For  educational  purposes,  however,  the  Louisville  Tuber- 
culosis Association  decided  that  it  wanted 
to  "get  them"  at  all  ages.  The  Associa- 
tion interprets  education  to  mean  the 
broadening  of  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dividual so  that  his  life  is  enriched  there- 
by. Therefore  in  developing  the  seal  sale 
in  a  county  where  none  had  been  held  for 
seven  years  it  determined  to  make  the  sale 
the  means  of  presenting  health  facts  in  so 
tangible  a  fashion  that  they  would  influ- 
ence daily  living — and  the  daily  living  of 
all  the  members  of  the  family. 

Jefferson  County,  outside  of  Louisville, 
is  a  predominantly  rural  district,  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  miles  wide  and  thirty 
miles  long,  lying  just  south  of  the  Ohio 
River.  The  population  of  50,000  is  large- 
ly native  American  stock  of  English  and 
German  ancestry.  Most  of  its  people  live 
on  moderate  sized  farms,  usually  owned  by 
themselves.  The  remainder  live  in  small  towns  or  villages 
while  the  wage-earning  members  of  the  family  work  in 
Louisville. 

Until  1924,  since  the  organization  of  the  Welfare 
League  in  1917,  no  seal  sale  had  been  held  either  in  the 
city  or  county.  The  Modern  Health  Crusade  had  been 
carried  on  for  two  years  in  the  rural  schools  by  the  Louis- 
ville Tuberculosis  Association,  financed  by  the  city  chest. 
The  director  of  the  school  program  felt  however,  that  the 
success  of  her  work  would  be  endangered  if  the  county 
people  should  be  asked  at  this  time  to  finance  it  through 
the  seal  sale.  At  the  same  time  it  was  desirable  that  the 
residents  should  feel  responsible  for  financing  any  extension 
of  the  work  of  the  Association  in  the  county.  Because  of 
the  contacts  established  through  the  Crusade,  it  was  de- 
cided to  ask  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations  to  help  in  the 
organization  of  the  seal  sale  with  the  understanding  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  money  raised  was  to  be  given  to 
them  to  be  used  in  purchasing  some  piece  of  health  equip- 
ment for  the  schools,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  money 
would  be  used  in  organizing  health  examination  clinics  in 
the  county. 

In  the  seal  sale  and  in  the  later  development  of  the  health 
clinics,  every  effort  was  made  to  make  the  county  residents 
feel  that  this  was  a  community  project  in  which  they  had 
a  definite  part,  rather  than  a  program  put  on  by  a  city 
organization.  Each  step  in  the  publicity  was  designed  with 
this  end  in  view.  The  sale  letter  contained  a  request  to 
buy  the  one  hundred  seals,  and  the  pledge  that  the  money 


Merry  Christmas 
and  Good  Health 
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obtained  would  be  used  for  county  work,  and  also  a  para- 
graph and  a  booklet  explaining  the  reasons  for  an  annual 
health  examination.  These  letters  were  signed  by  the  vari- 
ous chairmen  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Seal  Sale  Com- 
mittees in  order  to  give  the  local  touch. 

The  same  policy  was  followed  in  the 
organization  of  the  clinics  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  seal  sale  made  possible.  Four 
weeks  before  the  first  clinic,  a  general 
meeting  of  ministers,  Parent-Teacher  pres- 
idents, agricultural  and  home  demonstra- 
tion agents,  and  other  interested  county 
residents  was  called  by  the  chairman  of 
the  county  clinic  committee  of  the  Louis- 
ville Tuberculosis  Association,  to  discuss 
final  plans.  A  special  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  the  presence  of  the  county  health 
officer,  members  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  physicians  residing  or  practising  in  the 
county.  Even  though  not  many  of  the 
latter  group  came,  later  contacts  proved 
that  the  carefully  worded  invitation  had 
been  read,  and  had  given  evidence  of  the 
community  aspects  of  the  plan.  Although 
the  number  who  actually  attended  the 
meeting  was  small,  it  was  a  fairly  representative  and  keenly 
interested  group.  Each  step  of  the  proposed  campaign  was 
discussed  with  them  and  their  advice  was  asked  and  taken, 
as,  for  example,  the  recommendation  of  the  women  that 
the  sessions  be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons 
because  the  household  cares  were  heavier  on  the  first  three 
days  of  the  week. 

The  county  was  divided  into  nine  sections,  each  contain- 
ing five  school  districts  from  two  to  five  miles  from  the 
proposed  site  of  the  clinic.  Each  person  attending  the 
meeting  was  asked  to  consider  himself  a  member  of  the 
publicity  committee,  particularly  in  making  clear  the  fact 
that  the  clinics  were  for  the  entire  family,  adults  and 
children.  Each  was  also  asked  to  study  his  local  com- 
munity and  to  assist  in  locating  rooms  other  than  in  schools, 
in  order  to  differentiate  the  clinics  from  school  health  activi- 
ties primarily  designed  for  children. 

To  make  certain  that  the  physicians  understood  that  the 
purpose  of  the  movement  was  educational  only,  and  that 
patients  requiring  treatment  would  be  referred  to  their 
family  doctor,  a  personal  call  was  made  on  all  physicians 
practising  in  the  district  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Association  about  three 
weeks  prior  to  each  clinic.  They  were  asked  to  give  their 
endorsement  to  the  program  and  to  assist  in  advertising  by 
distributing  the  leaflet  among  their  patients.  Possibly  the 
large  attendance  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these  pre- 
liminary visits  the  cooperation  of  the  physicians  was  secured. 
It  was  made  clear  the  clinics  were  not  to  be  continued  in- 
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definitely,  but  only  as  long  as  seemed  necessary  to  establish 
the  habit  of  an  annual  health  examination  as  part  of  the 
family  routine. 

At  this  time  also  the  ministers  were  asked  to  announce 
the  clinic,  posters  were  put  up  in  church  entrances,  stores 
and  banks,  the  leaflets  distributed  through  churches,  banks 
and  doctor's  offices,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  county 
paper  to  carry  each  week  a  description  of  the  preceding 
clinic  and  announcement  of  the  coming  one.  The  leaflet  was 
also  sent  into  the  homes  by  the  school  children.  The  chil- 
dren were  urged  to  bring  their  parents  with  them  as  it  was 
felt  that  where  corrective  work  was  needed  the  presence  of 
the  parent  at  the  examination  would  be  more  likely  to  result 
in  action  being  taken.  Except  for  the  first  letter  sent  out 
all  the  work  of  organization  was  accomplished  through  per- 
sonal visits.  While  the  labor  in  this  preliminary  campaign 
was  great  and  time  consuming  the  attendance  at  the  clinics 
justified  the  effort.  Adults  to  the  number  of  453,  and  904 
children,  a  total  of  1,357  individuals,  were  examined  in  the 
nine  clinics.  Many  families  came  as  a  group,  grandparent, 
mother,  father  and  the  children.  Whenever  possible  the 
same  physician  examined  all  members  of  one  family.  In  this 
way  the  childrens'  faulty  habits  of  personal  hygiene  were 
pointed  out  to  the  parents  in  a  most  effective  way. 

A  staff  adequate  to  handle  the  patients  without  delay  as 
well  as  to  give  a  thorough  though  limited  examination  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  plan.  The  last  fold  of  the 
advertising  leaflet  was  a  detachable  form  requesting  that 
time  be  saved  for  the  signer's  examination.  These  were 
Bent  into  the  office  in  numbers  sufficient  to  indicate  the  size 
of  the  staff  needed.  To  insure  their  attendance  the  examin- 
ing physicians  were  engaged  on  a  fee  basis  which,  though 
small,  served  to  compensate  them  to  some  extent. 

The  staff  usually  consisted  of  three  or  four  physicians 
each  of  whom  had  an  assisting  nurse.  One  person  was 
charged  with  the  job  of  supervision  and  kept  the  line  of 
traffic  moving  so  that  the  doctors  were  not  kept  waiting 
for  a  patient.  Regular  members  of  the  Association  staff 
were  used  for  receiving  and  dismissal  clerks  and  history 
taking  and  for  testing  the  vision,  and  volunteers  were  used 
for  weighing  and  measuring. 

Upon  entering  the  clinic  each  person  was  registered  and 
supplied  with  a  numbered  examination  form  (the  Annual 
Health  Examination  form  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation was  used).  That  numerical  order  was  followed  as 
each  person  was  weighed,  tested  for  vision,  and  then  pre- 
pared for  the  examination  by  the  assisting  nurse  after  the 
history  had  been  taken.  The  clothing  above  the  waist  was 
removed  and  examination  sheets  draped  around  the  shoul- 
ders. As  this  was  not  primarily  a  tuberculosis  clinic  a 
comprehensive  examination  was  given.  Teeth,  tonsils, 
thyroid  gland,  lymph  nodes,  reflexes,  heart  and  lungs  were 
examined,  the  blood  pressure  taken,  and,  in  some  instances, 
urinalyses  were  made.  It  was  explained  to  the  adult  patient 
that  an  abdominal  examination  could  not  be  given  in  such 
a  clinic  but  that  in  an  annual  examination  made  by  his 
physician  it  would  be  included.  After  the  examination  was 
completed  the  doctor's  recommendations  were  noted  on  a 
form  which  the  patient  took  to  the  dismissal  clerk  who  gave 
the  patient  health  literature  suitable  for  the  age,  sex,  and 
defects  noted.  The  dismissal  clerk  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  following  the  doctor's  advice  and,  in  cases  requir- 
ing medical  treatment,  the  necessity  of  consulting  his  family 
physician  immediately. 


The  paramount  purpose  of  the  clinics  was  the  education 
of  the  individual  to  the  value  of  an  annual  health  examina- 
tion. Because  of  the  unexpected  size  of  the  clinics  record- 
keeping  necessarily  became  of  secondary  importance.  In 
making  an  analysis  of  the  findings  only  those  charts  were 
used  which  were  completely  filled  out.  The  following  fig- 
ures, based  on  1,057  charts,  are  however  indicative  of  the 
size  of  the  task  that  lies  before  a  health  agency  that  has 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  educating  the  public  in  per- 
sonal hygiene. 

Suspected  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  noted  for  13  per  cent 
of  adults  and  5  per  cent  of  the  children. 

Abnormal  heart  conditions  were  recorded  for  4  per  cent 
of  the  adults  and  3  per  cent  of  the  children,  while  high  blood 
pressure  was  found  in  20  per  cent  of  the  adults. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  adults,  and  34  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren had  defective  teeth  and  diseased  tonsils  were  found  in 
12  per  cent  of  the  adults  and  30  per  cent  of  the  children. 

In  this  rural  community  40  per  cent  of  the  adults  and  14 
per  cent  of  the  children  gave  a  history  of  drinking  no  milk 
whatever;  23  per  cent  of  the  children  acknowledged  that  coffee 
or  tea  was  a  part  of  their  daily  diet;  15  and  19  per  cent 
respectively  of  adults  and  children  admitted  that  they  slept 
with  closed  windows  during  the  winter  months. 

Since  the  last  clinic  was  held  the  names  of  all  the  tuber- 
culosis suspects,  together  with  the  doctor's  findings,  have 
been  given  the  visiting  nurse  of  the  county  tuberculosis 
sanatorium  for  follow-up.  One  of  the  interesting  cases  in 
this  group  was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  been  in  charge 
of  a  school  lunch  room.  For  four  months  prior  to  the 
clinic,  she  had  been  handling  all  the  food  served  the  school 
although  she  probably  had  the  disease  in  active  form.  A 
letter  has  been  sent  the  county  physician  asking  for  a  re- 
port as  to  the  number  of  patients  coming  to  them  for  treat- 
ment following  a  clinic  examination. 

Some  particular  instances  of  the  value  of  the  health  ex- 
amination clinic  have  come  to  light  even  without  any  official 
attempt  at  follow-up  work.  The  sixteen  year  old  son  of 
a  rural  banker  whose  parents  thought  his  "feeling  poorly" 
was  due  to  "growing  up  so  fast"  was  found  to  be  an  incipient 
case  of  tuberculosis.  He  is  now  receiving  proper  care  and 
attention.  The  nineteen  year  old  son  of  a  grocer,  doing 
much  heavy  lifting,  was  found  to  have  a  seriously  enlarged 
heart,  to  his  own  and  his  parent's  surprise.  He  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  heart  specialist  and  with  knowledge 
of  his  condition  and  proper  care  probably  will  be  saved  years 
of  invalidism. 

MARGUERITE  MARSH 

Cooperation— With  Teeth  in  It 

GIVEN :  A  large,  thickly  populated  district  in  the  lower 
east  side  of  New  York  City,  fairly  overflowing  with 
families  all  of  whose  members  showed  the  high  proportion 
of  dental  defects  which  appear  so  conspicuously  in  health 
surveys ; 

To  Find:    Something  to  do  about  it. 

This  was  a  problem  which  rested  with  special  weight 
upon  the  nurses  and  social  workers  of  the  Lower  East. 
You  found  a  child  who  needed  care  in  a  convalescent  home 
or  a  country  rest  for  cardiac  children,  and  then  you  found 
a  wise  rule  of  theirs  requiring  that  all  dental  defects  be 
corrected  before  the  child  could  be  accepted.  You  tried  to 
balance  the  discrepancy  between  defects  found  in  school  or 
settlement  examinations  of  children  and  defects  corrected, 
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and  there  seemed  no  way  to  go  about  remedying  the  com- 
monest of  all.  You  started  to  give  earnest  advice  to  ex- 
pectant mothers  or  rheumatic  fathers,  and  could  offer  them 
no  very  explicit  directions  within  their  means.  The  one 
public  school  dental  clinic  in  the  district  and  the  several 
chairs  maintained  in  part  or  entirely  by  the  settlements  were 
completely  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  numbers  of  teeth 
which  were  solemnly  declared  in  urgent  need  of  cleaning, 
filling  or  extracting.  It  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  look 
a  child  in  the  mouth. 

The  general  outline  of  this  picture  unfortunately  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Lower  East.  Perhaps  the  solution  which  is 
about  to  be  applied  there  may  have  helpful  suggestions  to 
offer  to  other  districts. 

Back  of  this  solution  lies  the  conviction  of  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  Gouverneur  Hospital,  one  of  the 
group  of  municipal  hospitals  in  New  York  city,  that  a 
hospital  should  endeavor  to  make  itself  a  center  of  preventive 
as  well  as  of  curative  work,  and  that  it  has  the  basic  or- 
ganization which  makes  it  the  logical  center  of  clinical  work. 
Gouverneur  Hospital  had  a  dental  clinic  which,  like  other 
city  hospital  clinics,  had  been  used  only  for  extractions,  and 
it  had  a  dental  interne.  As  a  medical  institution  of  ap- 
proved standing  it  could  have  assigned  to  it  a  dental  student 
from  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Dentistry  who 
would  receive  credit  for  work  in  such  a  clinic.  The  hos- 
pital's willingness  to  take  the  initiative  in  meeting  a  need 
in  the  district  thus  provided  a  room,  with  heat,  light,  janitor 
and  clerical  service  and  the  like,  part  of  a  staff,  and  part 
of  the  equipment. 

To  pay  the  salaries  of  a  dentist  to  work  mornings  and 
a  hygienist  to  work  afternoons,  and  defray  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials, $150  a  month  would  be  necessary.  Mrs.  Marie 
Walser,  the  director  of  social  service  in  the  hospital,  set 
out  to  raise  this  through  the  various  organizations  which 
would  make  use  of  the  clinic.  For  five  dollars  a  month 
an  organization  is  entitled  to  send  six  patients  a  week; 
if  the  patients,  children  or  adults,  are  able  to  pay  anything 
toward  the  cost  of  their  treatment  the  agency  which  refers 
them  is  left  to  determine  and  collect  that  amount.  The 
organizations  which  thus  were  enabled  to  buy  a  limited 
amount  of  dental  service  for  the  clients  were  quick  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  chance.  Among  the  thirty  are  eleven 
public  schools,  whose  principals  allocate  a  part  of  a  small 
special  fund  at  their  disposal ;  the  district  nursing  associa- 
tion ;  representatives  of  half  a  dozen  welfare  agencies  which 
work  in  the  district;  settlements;  and  the  Social  Service 
Department  and  the  Tuberculosis  Clinic  of  the  hospital  it- 
self, which  pay  their  share  on  the  same  basis  as  the  rest 
and  refer  patients  known  to  the  hospital  but  not  to  any 
outside  agency. 

The  problem  of  more  equipment  threatened  to  be  diffi- 
cult, since  dental  apparatus  is  expensive.  It  was  solved 
happily,  however,  by  the  discovery  that  a  complete  dental 
outfit  which  had  been  presented  to  Memorial  Hospital  by 
Mrs.  Morris  Aron,  president  of  the  Thursday  Hospital 
After-Care  Committee,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  was  not 
needed  in  that  institution  at  present.  With  the  consent  of 
the  hospital  and  of  the  donor  it  was  transferred  to  the  new 
clinic  where  it  will  be  in  constant  use. 

Thus  created  out  of  nothing  but  existing  resources  and 
the  need  of  the  district,  plus  the  willingness  of  someone  to 
take  the  time  and  trouble  to  fit  them  together,  the  new 
clinic  opened  on  November  i.  It  expects  to  be  able  to 


treat  thirty  patients  a  day.  Already  mole  organizations 
than  it  can  accommodate  have  applied  to  buy  a  share  in  its 
services,  and  it  is  hoped  that  another  similar  clinic  can  be 
organized  elsewhere  under  the  auspices  jp'cJpe  hospitf.l. 


EVIDENCE  on  which  to  base  at  least  a  hope  that  children 
are  coming  to  school  in  fitter  condition  than  in  the  days  be- 
fore pre-school  health  campaigns,  comes  from  the'  Detroit  De- 
partment of  Health  in  a  comparison  of  the  summary  of  its  in- 
ventory of  the  first  grades  in  1921-2  and  1924-5.  While  the 
percentage  of  children  with  defective  teeth  increased  from  24 
to  41  during  that  period,  the  number  with  abnormal  heart  and 
lung  conditions  became  markedly  smaller,  and  there  was  a 
similar  decline  in  those  who  were  rated  as  malnourished  be- 
cause of  underweight.  In  the  earlier  year  only  19  per  cent 
were  found  free  from  physical  defect;  last  year  that  figure 
had  risen  to  31  per  cent. 

THE  NEW  WINGS  of  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan, 
in  Detroit,  to  be  opened  this  winter,  will  offer  an  innovation 
in  the  provision  of  a  formula  demonstration  room  where 
mothers  who  have  come  to  take  their  babies  home  will  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  proper  feeding  of  the  baby.  Under 
present  practice,  a  nurse  follows  the  mother  to  her  home  and 
teaches  her  there,  but  this  new  plan  will  save  what  is  often  a 
long  trolley  trip  back  and  forth.  There  is  also  a  large  lecture 
room  for  the  instruction  of  mothers  in  the  special  care  of  con- 
valescent children  at  home. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  is  congratulating  itself  upon  escape  from 
what  might  have  been  a  costly  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  Six 
people  on  a  farm  near  the  city  were  found  to  be  suffering 
from  typhoid  after  drinking  raw  milk  which  came  from  an- 
other farm  on  which  there  were  several  cases  of  the  disease. 
That  same  milk  was  sold  within  the  city — but  before  it  was 
sold  there  it  was  pasteuri/ed.  That  standard  precaution,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  city  Division  of  Health,  has 
probably  saved  at  least  fifty  of  Dayton's  citizens  from  grave 
illness,  possibly  death. 

HELP  in  a  difficult  and  delicate  field  has  been  provided  by 
an  admirable  pamphlet  on  the  Social  Workers  Approach  to  the 
Problem  of  Venereal  Disease,  recently  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Venereal  Disease  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  representing  a  group  of  the  social  and  health 
agencies  of  the  city.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Com- 
mittee at  105  East  22nd  Street  for  twenty-five  cents. 

WISCONSIN  claims  credit  for  being  the  first  state  to  intro- 
duce a  state-wide  systematic  course  in  infant  hygiene  into  the 
schools  for  the  education  of  future  mothers.  The  course  is 
organized  as  part  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  work  under  the 
State  Board  of  Health  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Education,  the  State  Board  of  Normal  Regents 
and  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Guidance.  Its  consists  of 
ten  lessons  given  at  some  time  during  the  school  life  of  every 
girl  to  cover  the  simple  fundamental  priciples  of  the  care  of 
a  baby  during  the  first  year.  A  certificate,  dignified  with  a  gilt 
seal,  is  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  to  students 
who  attain  the  required  rating.  In  a  number  of  instances  the 
required  time  for  this  course  has  been  extended  voluntarily. 
A  textbook  and  a  leaflet  of  suggestions  for  teachers  have  been 
prepared  and  are  provided  for  school  use  free  of  cost  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  board's  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare  contributes  the  whole  time  of  an  instructor  to  prepare 
teachers  in  methods  and  demonstration  work  with  classes. 
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CITIES  in  twenty-four  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
figure  ill  the  Directory  of  Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Children  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of  Prevent- 
ing Delinquency.  Under  most  of  the  clinics  noted  are  given 
the  significant  flails  of  staff,  organization,  conditions  of  ad- 
mission and  i/urs,  while  an  appendix  summarizes  state  serv- 
ices for  children  in  the  mental  field.  The  Directory,  which 
may  be  purchased  for  fifty  cents  from  the  Committee  at  50 
East  40  Street,  New  York  City,  offers  a  useful  guide  to  work- 
ers with  children. 

AS  THE  THERMOMETER 
goes  down  and  the  windows  go 
shut,  the  rates  which  chart  colds 
and  pneumonia  go  up.  This 
month  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  and  the  affiliated 
state  and  local  organizations  are 
stressing  an  open  window  cam- 
paign. According  to  Professor 
C. — E.  A.  Winslow,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  S'tate  Ventilation 


The  Sneezer  who   sneezes 
all  over  others  may  have 


cold   in   his    head    but    Commission,  the  amount  of  phy- 


he  hasn't  much  else  there 


[  f 


sical  work  which  a  Person  can 
do  in  a  room  temperature  of  75° 
is  only  15  per  cent  of  what  he 
can  do  at  68".  A  study  of  5,000 
school  children  in  New  York 
showed  that  in  schoolrooms  which  averaged  a  temperature  of 
68.5°  there  were  70  per  cent  more  colds,  sore  throats  and 
similar  conditions,  than  in  rooms  which  averaged  66.5°.  The 
agile  ancient  by  the  open  window,  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
leaflets  prepared  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
entitled  What  Keeps  Him  So  Peppy? 


YOUR    HEART 

YOUR  ENGINE  1 

vmcN  rr  WEARS  OUT 

YOU  CANNOT   BUY   ANOTHER 

BUT 
IT  CAN  BE  INSPtCTtD 

AND  KEPT  IN 
GOOD  RUNNING  ORD1R 


MEW  YOHK  NtART  ASSOOATiOfl,  Me 


Health  education  is  not  confined  to  the  primary  grades 
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IN  THE  TWELVE  MONTHS 
that  have  passed  since  the  spe- 
cial issue  of  Survey  Graphic  on 
heart  disease  (November  I,  1924) 
the  number  of  special  cardiac 
clinics  has  been  increased  from 
140  to  163,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  American  Heart 
Association.  Heart  associations 
have  been  organized  in  Iowa, 
Memphis,  and  Pennsylvania  to 
help  in  the  education  of  physicians 
and  laity  alike,  and  the  Boston 
Heart  Association  has  widened 
its  horizon  to  include  all  of  New 
England.  Work  in  New  York 
city  for  sufferers  from  heart 

disease  has  been  strengthened  by  coordination  with  the  New 
York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  and  by  the  help 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  which  has  just 
issued  a  poster  and  pamphlet  for  the  wide  circulation  which 
the  organization  of  the  company  makes  possible.  In  some 
cities,  such  as  Brooklyn,  Detroit,  and  Pittsburgh,  it  is  the  city 
or  county  medical  association  which  is  firing  the  first  guns 
in  the  campaign  against  heart  disease  by  educating  the  pro- 
fessional group  first;  in  others  it  is  the  leaders  long  trained 
in  the  struggle  against  tuberculosis,  or  against  poverty,  who 
have  been  first  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  cause  of  ill- 
ness and  death  which  inevitably  has  increased  as  greater  and 
greater  numbers  of  people  have  been  carried  through 
the  life  hazards  of  infancy,  childhood  and  adolescence  to  the 
years  when  heart  disease  looms  up  as  a  major — usually  the 
major — cause  of  death.  Increasing  prevention — and  thereby 
the  abolition  of  the  needless  tax  on  life  and  usefulness  from 
the  many  avoidable  forms  of  heart  disease — still  lies  in  the 
future,  but  the  campaign  of  education  and  organization  on 
which  it  is  based  is  under  way. 

THE  YEAR  1924,  according  to  a  recent  announcement  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  showed  the  best 
record  for  length  of  life  among  wage-earners  and  their  families 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Since  1911-2  nearly  nine 
years  have  been  added  to  the  average  expectation  of  life  of 
the  millions  of  industrial  workers  insured  by  the  company, 
an  average  prolongation  of  life  by  nearly  one-fifth.  "Intensive 
and  continuous  public  health  work  and  the  rise  in  living  stand- 
ards for  this  class  of  the  population  have  brought  about  a 
more  remarkable  improvement  in  health  conditions  than  has 
occurred  in  any  similar  period  in  human  history,"  declares  the 
company's  Bulletin  .  The  record  of  these  wage-earning  groups 
is  now  equal  to  that  attained  ten  years  ago  by  the  general 
population,  which  includes  those  with  the  most  adequate  means 
of  livelihood. 

IF  YOU  CAN'T  take  the  child  to  the  dentist,  try  the  opposite 
course.  Acting  on  that  pragmatic  principle,  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 
has  purchased  and  equipped  a  dental  ambulance,  which  is  in 
reality  a  traveling  dental  clinic  fully  equipped  for  all  ordinary 
work.  It  is  loaned  to  rural  communities  where  there  is  no 
dentist,  or  where  the  dentist  does  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
give  to  the  pre-school  and  school  child,  on  the  request  of  a 
responsible  person,  such  as  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  or  the  public  health  nurse.  The  community  which 
borrows  it  engages  a  dentist  for  the  period  of  their  work,  and 
pays  the  costs  of  operation,  which  range  from  $300  to  $350 
a  month,  depending  on  the  amount  of  his  salary.  A  small 
amount  of  money  is  collected  by  charging  a  nominal  fee  from 
the  children  who  are  treated,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  usually 
is  raised  by  parent-teacher  associations,  civic  clubs,  and  the 
like. 


ED  L/C 4  T 10  N 


Education  When  It  Counts 


California's  program  of  adult  education, 
the  broadest  frontal  attack  yet  made  in  an 
American  state  on  this  opportunity,  was 
summarized  in  Survey  Graphic  for  Octobet 
(p.  43).  It  was  presented  at  the  Asilomar 
conference  by  Ethel  Richardson,  assist- 
ant state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, whose  address,  in  substance,  follows. 


IT  has  been  said  that  an 
educated  man  is  one  who 
can  read  a  modern  news- 
paper without  being  hum- 
bugged ;      one     who     has     the 
knowledge  which  frees  his  mind 
from    the    domination    of   con- 
ventions  and   the  contagion  of 
catch    words.     Perhaps    a    still 

better    definition    of    education  

as     it     serves     the     individual 

is  the  one  suggested  in  the  magazine,  Adult  Edu- 
cation and  the  Library  for  November,  1924.  Here  it 
is  professed  that  the  uneducated  man  is  not  he  who  can- 
not read  or  write  or  spell,  but  "He  who  walks  unseeing, 
unhearing,  uncompanioned  and  unhappy  through  the  busy 
streets  and  glorious  open  spaces  of  life's  infinite  pilgrimage." 
It  is  difficult  for  the  average  person  to  get  this  broader  con- 
ception of  adult  education.  Practically  all  our  effort  in  the 
extension  of  public  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  adult, 
with  the  exception  of  the  work  done  by  the  public  libraries, 
has  been  largely  directed  toward  one  end :  education  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  a  living;  or  indirectly  for  that  purpose 
by  removing  insurmountable  handicaps,  such  as  illiteracy  or 
the  inability  to  speak  the  English  language.  In  fact,  in  all 
of  our  systems  of  education  in  America,  we  have  put  the 
emphasis  on  education  for  earning  a  living,  rather  than  on 
education  for  life.  The  Archbishop  of  York  before  the 
British  Institute  of  Adult  Education  made  the  following 
statement: 

Adult  education  must  be  the  center  of  t%  whole  educational 
system,  the  goal  to  which  all  its  parts  co/  /erge.  At  present  it 
is  largely  regarded  as  a  by-product.  We'^ive  our  main  thought 
and  care  to  the  education  of  the  youjr^,  to  the  origins  rather 
than  the  ends  of  education.  .  .  .  All  education — elementary, 
secondary,  university — must  be  held  together  by  one  question, 
dominant  at  every  stage:  "How  can  the  largest  number  of 
adult  citizens  become  and  continue  to  be  educated  men  and 
women?" 

In  discussing  a  state  program  of  adult  education,  it  is  this 
thought  that  we  must  keep  continuously  before  us — "How 
can  the  largest  number  of  adult  citizens  become  and  continue 
to  be  educated  men  and  women?" 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  adult  education  was  more  important  than  it  is  in 
America  today.  We  know  of  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  educational  institutions  for  working  men  and  women 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  We  can  probably 
hope  for  no  such  general  movement  in  America  at  an  early 
date.  There  were  three  important  factors  motivating  the 
organization  of  adult  education  in  Europe.  First,  the 
strong  class  feeling  and  the  solidarity  of  the  working  class 
groups,  with  little  opportunity  for  individual  progress  or 
fluidity  between  the  classes.  It  is  recognized  by  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  Europe  that  the  improvement  of  the 


status  of  the  individual  depends 
upon  the  improvement  of  his 
class.  In  the  second  place, 
many  countries  in  Europe  have 
established  education  in  order 
to  preserve  their  nationality. 
This  is  particularly  true  in 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. And,  lastly,  many 

adults    in    European    countries 

have  undertaken  to  obtain  a  lib- 
eral education  for  religious  reasons.  In  breaking  away  from 
the  domination  of  a  state  church,  the  leaders  of  minority 
groups  have  been  aware  that  the  extension  of  religious  ideals 
based  upon  ethics  rather  than  dogma  require  a  more  liberal 
education  on  the  part  of  their  followers.  Clearly,  class  con- 
sciousness nor  intense  nationalism  nor  religion  will  supply 
America  a  sufficiently  strong  motive  to  promote  a  demand 
for  liberal  education  on  the  part  of  our  adult  population. 

Whatever  the  motive  yet  to  be  discovered,  the  need  is 
pressing.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  quite  gen- 
erally adopted  universal  compulsory  education  for  children 
makes  education  for  adults  all  the  more  imperative.  We 
have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  this  country  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  weapon  when  we  teach  them  to  read 
and  write  without  cultivating  the  critical  judgment  in  the 
maturer  years,  which  will  defend  them  against  propaganda. 
Meager  education  and  abundant  cheap  journalism  fills  the 
minds  of  our  population  with  sentimental  half-truths  and 
glowing  generalities.  The  increased  facilities  for  commu- 
nication supplied  by  the  newspapers,  the  magazines  and  the 
radio  may  be  more  productive  of  the  spread  of  ignorance 
than  of  the  spread  of  truth.  It  has  become  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  psychology  of  advertising  is  permeating  every 
field  of  current  writing.  Wherever  a  cause  is  espoused,  an 
appeal  is  made  not  to  the  reason  or  intelligence  of  the  people, 
but  to  their  emotions.  Gaining  converts  by  logic  is  a  slow 
process;  propaganda  takes  fire  instantly.  The  most  inter- 
esting example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  programs  and 
platforms  of  political  parties  in  the  presidential  campaigns 
of  recent  years.  The  majority  party  fills  more  than  half 
of  its  platform  with  meaningless  words  about  patriotism, 
the  glories  of  America,  belief  in  righteousness  and  like  state- 
ments, with  which  no  one  could  disagree  and  to  which  any 
party  would  be  expected  to  subscribe. 

Unless  we  are  to  become  a  mob  swayed  by  the  cleverest 
advertiser,  it  will  be  necessary  to  afford  facilities  for  edu- 
cation which  will  give  power  to  our  adult  population  to 
discriminate  between  truth  and  falsehood. 

There  is  another  reason  for  making  valiant  efforts  to 
interest  a  very  much  larger  number  of  grown-up  people 
in  renewing  their  studies  at  this  time.  It  is  not  by  chance 
that  there  has  been  so  much  more  progress  in  the  control 
of  the  physical  universe  than  in  the  organization  of  society. 
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All  our  education  today  takes  place  in  the  more  youthful 
years  and  when  the  interests  are  largely  in  realm  of  con- 
crete. The  consideration  of  theories  and  abstractions  makes 
a  stronger  appeal  in  the  maturer  years  when  theories  may 
be  tried  out  against  experience.  The  average  student  in 
the  university  can  work  in  a  laboratory  and  deal  with  the 
materials  of  his  study  with  understanding  and  satisfaction. 
When  he  gets  into  classes  in  economics  and  discusses  wage 
fund  doctrines  or  marginal  utility,  he  is  dealing  with  words 
and  phrases  which  are  almost  meaningless  to  him.  The 
importance  of  deferring  abstract  studies  to  the  maturer 
.years  was  recognized  by  the  Greeks.  Plato  said  that  politics 
should  be  studied  after  thirty  and  philosophy  after  fifty. 
If  we  are  to  develop  social  engineers  as  efficient  as  engineers 
and  scientists  dealing  with  the  physical  aspects  of  the  world, 
we  must  provide  education  for  our  people  at  the  time  of 
life  when  they  can  think  most  effectively  about  such  ques- 
tions. Unless  this  is  done,  our  enormous  scientific  develop- 
ment may  be  our  undoing.  We  have  built  a  machine  which 
we  cannot  control. 

It  is  not  only  for  society,  however,  that  we  need  adult 
education.  In  a  highly  mechanistic  age  such  as  ours,  the 
life  of  the  individual  workman  is  often  exceedingly  meager. 
For  the  man  who  works  all  day  in  a  factory  where  special- 
ization has  been  carried  out  to  the  last  degree  and  each 
person  performs  a  single  task  with  no  understanding  or  in- 
terest in  the  ultimate  product,  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
self-expression  or  satisfaction  to  the  instinct  of  workman- 
ship. When  the  working  hours  are  spent  in  pushing  a 
piece  of  tin  into  a  machine  in  the  midst  of  a  deafening  roar 
and  hubbub  and  the  leisure  hours  in  sitting  in  complete  in- 
activity looking  at  a  moving  picture,  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  growth  and  development  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual. Mass  production  is  probably  a  permanent  aspect 
of  our  civilization.  Even  great  leaders  like  Gandhi  fn 
somewhat  remote  parts  of  the  world  find  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  returning  to  handcraft.  If  the  working  hours 
are  to  become  more  and  more  unproductive  for  the  indi- 
vidual, it  will  be  necessary  to  find  in  leisure  something  for 
the  enrichment  of  life  of  the  millions  of  our  workers. 

At  present  in  California,  although  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  adults  attending  classes,  there  is  little  of  unified  pur- 
pose in  the  agencies  offering  these  classes  and  almost  no 
contacts  which  are  stimulating  enough  to  encourage  a  man 
or  woman  after  a  hard  day's  work  to  seek  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. The  whole  university  idea  was  based  upon  the  theory 
that  most  of  the  education  of  the  students  did  not  come 
from  the  work  in  classes  but  from  the  association  with  one 
another.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  residential  colleges 
were  established.  Some  substitute  for  the  residential  col- 
lege must  be  found  if  our  education  for  adults  is  to  be  any- 
thing but  the  amassing  of  facts.  Where  a  man  or  woman 
goes  into  a  class  in  history,  sees  no  one,  meets  no  one  except 
the  members  of  his  own  class  and  sees  them  only  as  they  sit 
about  the  room  listening  to  a  lecture,  there  is  little  to  en- 
courage further  study.  If  the  students  in  the  history  class 
felt  themselves  a  group  which  could  talk  over  controversial 
questions  which  come  up  in  the  course  of  their  formal  work 
and  could  make  contacts  with  other  groups  studying  psychol- 
ogy, literature  and  similar  subjects,  there  would  be  greater 
stimulation.  Ultimately,  therefore,  we  should  establish  in 
every  community  in  the  state  centers  for  adult  education 
with  adequate  reading  rooms  and  meeting  places  where 


social  contacts  could  be  made  in  addition  to  class  room  study. 
There  are  three  important  public  agencies  dealing  with 
the  education  of  the  adult  in  California  today.  There  is  at 
present,  however,  no  coordination  of  the  work  of  these 
agencies  and  each  one,  while  making  tremendous  effort  to 
broaden  its  program,  still  labors  under  severe  handicaps. 
The  University  of  California,  through  its  Extension  Divis- 
ion, has  carried  on  a  program  second  to  none.  A  university, 
however,  without  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  the  people 
to  be  educated  labors  under  a  tremendous  handicap.  Pro- 
fessors and  instructors  in  the  universities  are  largely  re- 
search students  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  necessary  for 
our  future  that  we  have  scholars  and  scientists  discovering 
and  opening  up  new  fields  of  knowledge.  It  does  not  al- 
ways happen,  however,  that  the  discoverers  of  knowledge 
are  those  best  fitted  to  interpret  it  to  the  uneducated.  Science 
demands  of  its  priests  a  seeking  after  truth  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  human  prejudice  and  influence  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  often  difficult  for  the  university  professor  to 
understand  people  sufficiently  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  those 
who  have  had  little  or  no  previous  educational  experience. 
Some  day  we  will  be  intelligent  enough  to  provide  in  our 
universities  chairs  of  research  which  require  very  little  teach- 
ing and  to  have  teaching  done  by  those  with  a  fine  appre- 
ciation of  human  nature.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to 
find  in  our  universities  at  present  enough  teachers  skilled 
in  the  interpretation  of  knowledge  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  man  in  the  street. 

Our  public  schools  have  made  tremendous  strides  in  ex- 
tending their  work  into  night  school  classes  for  adults. 
Nevertheless,  the  schools  are  still  bound  by  adherence  to 
curriculum  and  courses  of  study  planned  for  children  and 
adolescents.  It  is  a  difficult  conception  for  the  average 
educator  that  maturity  and  experience  make  it  possible  for 
the  adult  man  to  grapple  with  subject  matter  of  university 
grade  without  having  gone  through  all  the  steps  in  the 
educational  process. 

Our  evening  schools,  therefore,  are  concerned  largely 
with  three  types  of  classes — vocational  classes,  classes  for 
those  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  elementary  education,  such 
as  illiterates  and  those  unable  to  speak  English,  and  classes 
for  high  school  students  who  have  barely  completed  their 
four-year  course  and  wish  the  credits  required  for  gradua- 
tion. There  must  be  considerable  broadening  of  our  evening 
high  school  program  if  they  are  to  become  an  agency  for 
liberal  adult  education. 

The  public  library  is  more  flexible  than  either  of  the 
other  two  educational  institutions.  They  have  pointed  the 
way  by  establishing  a  national  program  of  adult  education. 
Librarians  are  tireless  in  assisting  readers  in  finding  books 
and  in  directing  the  interests  of  their  clientele.  Endless 
reading  without  adequate  interpretation  may  create  a  bias 
in  the  minds  of  the  readers.  Libraries  are,  therefore,  in 
need  of  someone  who  can  analyze  the  interests  of  their 
regular  readers  and  direct  them  into  classes  provided  for 
the  satisfaction  of  those  interests.  Private  initiative  has 
supplied  us  with  useful  examples  of  adult  education.  Wo- 
men's clubs  and  other  organizations  have  been  establishing 
study  classes  for  their  members,  and  calling  upon  the  public 
agencies  for  their  help.  These  give  us  some  hope  that  a 
wider  distribution  of  interest  in  education  can  be  found  in 
our  communities  if  we  search  for  it. 

ETHEL  RICHARDSON 
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A  Cooperative  Nursery  School 

A  NURSERY  school  is  an  educational  institution,  quite 
±\.  as  definitely  as  is,  for  instance,  the  college.  Yet  peo- 
ple in  general  fail  to  understand  it  as  such,  either  because 
the  value  of  a  plan  of  education  for  the  pre-kindergarten 
child  is  too  recently  recognized  to  be  widely  accepted  as  yet 
or  because  the  popular  conception  of  education  cannot  read- 
ily be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  joyousness  and  individual 
freedom  prevailing  in  the  well  regulated  nursery  school. 
Perhaps  the  University  of  Chicago  Cooperative  Nursery 
School  has  had  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  difficulty  in 
making  its  purpose  as  an  educational  institution  clear  be- 
cause of  its  cooperative  nature.  But,  as  this  nursery  school 
has  demonstrated,  mothers  can  cooperate  for  something  more 
extensive  and  complicated  than  a  church  bazaar  or  a  charity 
ball,  and  they  can,  even  without  definite  training  toward 
that  end,  perform  services  of  real  value  to  the  nursery  school 
when  they  are  systematically  organized  and  intelligently 
directed. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  evidence  of  the  kind  of  misunderstand- 
ing prevailing  regarding  this  particular  nursery  school.  A 
Chicago  newspaper — several  Chicago  newspapers  at  differ- 
ent times,  in  fact — wanted  a  news  story  about  the  school, 
which  has  received  more  notice  recently  than  usual  because 
of  its  purchase  of  a  new  home  near  the  campus  and  of  its 
consequent  ability  to  accommodate  more  children  than  ever 
before.  To  secure  this  story  the  paper  sent  a  young  woman 
reporter  who  was  pretty  and  charming  and — superficially 
at  least — interested  in  the  children,  a  young  woman  who, 
those  in  charge  of  the  nursery  school  hoped,  might  get  at 
the  very  heart  of  this  fascinating  project  and  present  it, 
briefly  or  in  full,  as  the  educational  venture  that  it  is.  This 
young  reporter  saw  the  children  in  their  outdoor  activities, 
climbing  the  ladders,  swinging,  sliding,  and  walking  in  a 
gay  group  to  the  Midway  to  make  observations  in  the  form 
of  nature  study  there.  She  saw  the  director  giving  out 
materials  for  quiet  work  at  the  tables:  pegs  and  a  peg  board 
to  a  small  boy,  a  box  of  wooden  beads  for  stringing  to  an- 
other, a  Montessori  buttoning  frame  to  a  tiny  girl,  and 
a  set  of  nested  blocks  to  another.  She  saw  one  group  gather 
for  stories  while  another  went  off  upstairs  to  do  construc- 
tive work  in  clay  modelling  and  the  making  of  toy  furniture 
and  curtains  for  a  play  house  of  six  rooms.  She  saw  them 
in  one  large  group  for  work  in  music  and  rhythms;  she 
saw  them  come  in  ordered  eagerness  to  the  luncheon  room 
where  two  children  had  helped  make  the  tables  ready  for 
their  wholesome  luncheon. 

"You  see,"  the  enthusiastic  director  explained  when  the 
reporter  had  viewed  all  these  interesting  sights,  "we're 
rather  anxious  that  the  educational  side  of  the  nursery 
school  be  made  clear  to  the  public.  It  seems  vital  that 
they  should  know  of  its  possibilities." 

"It  doesn't  look  like  education  to  me,"  the  reporter 
laughed.  "It  looks  just  as  if  these  babies  were  having  a 
lovely  time  together,  and  doing  pretty  much  as  they  please." 
Ah,  she  had  never  merely  put  a  group  of  babies  together 
and  let  them  do  just  as  they  pleased  without  supervision! 

Then  the  reporter  went  back  to  her  paper  with  a  story 
about  the  University  of  Chicago  Nursery  School  as  a  park- 
ing place  for  children  whose  mothers  wanted  to  study 
Sanskrit  or  folk-dancing.  The  story  was  accepted  and  pub- 
lished and  copied  by  other  papers;  so  it  must  have  been 


regarded   as   a  successful   account   of   the   nursery.     Yet  it 
missed  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  whole  thing. 

There  have  even  been,  in  the  history  of  the  University 
Nursery  School,  one  or  two  mothers  who  held  this  same 
idea  of  the  purpose  of  the  school,  and  have  seen  no  finer 
vision  of  it  than  its  convenience  to  mothers  who  want  to 
be  free  from  responsibility  for  their  children  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day. 

"This  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  us  mothers,"  a  new  mem- 
ber exclaimed  as  she  left  her  child  on  the  first  morning 
of  his  enrollment.  But  after  she  had  given  her  first  weekly 
half-day  of  service,  a  back-breaking  process  of  putting 
galoshes  onto  feet  that  always  seem  suddenly  to  have  out- 
grown them,  helping  wash  little  faces,  and  unfolding  beds 
for  the  afternoon  nap,  she  felt  dubious  as  to  the  unalloyed 
benefit  the  mother  herself  received,  and  she  and  her  child 
disappeared  after  that  day.  Yet  to  most  mothers  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  enroll  their  children  the  University 
Cooperative  Nursery  School  is  a  boon,  because  what  makes 
their  children  happy  and  busy  and  encourages  each  child's 
individual  development  is  worth  many  half-days  of  stren- 
uous service.  And  the  service  is  more  interesting  than 
strenuous,  after  all. 

From  its  inception,  nine  years  ago,  the  University  of 
Chicago  Nursery  School  has  been  cooperative.  It  was 
formed  by  a  group  of  faculty  wives  and  alumnae  who  felt, 
even  when  the  organized  nursery  school  was  unknown  in 
America,  that  they  could  arrive  at  some  beneficial  group 
training  for  their  small  children.  They  felt  the  need, 
which  they  could  not  fill  in  their  own  homes,  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  social  contact,  of  group  play,  the  chance  at 
give  and  take,  and  the  supervision  at  times  of  adults  not 
their  children's  own  mothers.  The  mothers  needed,  too,  a 
knowledge  of  other  children  than  their  own  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  efficacy  of  home  training  when  their  chil- 
dren joined  a  group.  Their  individual  motherhood,  they 
found,  and  are  still  finding,  was  deepened  and  broadened 
as  they  learned  to  understand  other  children  than  their 
own.  To  soothe  a  hurt  finger  or  to  answer  an  eager  ques- 
tion for  some  little  investigator  not  one's  own  (how  bent 
they  all  are  upon  some  form  of  investigation!)  is  to  en- 
large the  capacity  of  one's  heart  perceptibly. 

Each  year  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  nursery 
school,  until  last  year  it  was  able  to  buy,  with  very  gen- 
erous help  from  contributors  with  and  without  children  of 
nursery  age,  a  permanent  home.  Here  there  is  a  yard 
equipped  with  play  apparatus,  and  there  are  porches  for 
play  in  bad  weather,  several  rooms  for  work  in  small  groups, 
a  large  room  for  ensemble  work,  and  a  well  equipped 
kitchen.  A  permanent  board  of  directors  insures  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  nursery  program,  and  mothers  are  admitted 
to  active  membership  in  the  nursery  association  when  and 
during  the  time  in  which  their  children  are  enrolled  in  the 
school.  Associate  memberships  and  sustaining  memberships 
are  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
sort  of  participation  in  the  project.  The  luncheon  work, 
begun  only  a  few  months  age,  is  a  further  venture  in  co- 
operation, since  it  is  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  work  in 
child  nutrition  in  the  School  of  Education.  But  this  is  a 
whole  story  in  itself,  and  an  enlightening  one. 

The  director  of  the  school  is  necessarily  a  woman  of 
thorough  training  and  long  experience  in  the  education  of 
small  children.  One  trained  (Continued  on  page  225) 
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newspapers  of  Monday,  October  26,  carried 
the  announcement  that  the  governors  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  New  York  had  created 

a  joint  committee  to  study  the  transmission  and 

control  of  electric  energy.  Giant  power  is  staking  out  a 
region  of  the  type  forecast  in  The  Survey  for  May  I,  1925. 
In  making  their  appointments  the  governors  take  cognizance 
of  the  "new  era"  that  has  opened  in  the  generation,  trans- 
mission and  use  of  electricity: 

Light,  heat  and  power  companies  are  advertising  the  sale 
of  their  securities  and  pointing  out  the  number  of  states  which 
they  serve  with  electrical  energy.  This  energy,  passing  as  it 
does  from  state  to  state,  immediately  enters  interstate  com- 
merce and  as  such  can  only  be  negotiated  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment through  Congress.  Plans  are  being  developed  for  the 
transmission  of  giant  power  from  the  coal  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  waterpower  of  New  York  to  the  industries 
and  householders  of  these  states  and  to  those  of  New  Jersey. 
Irrespective  of  what  other  states  may  do,  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  governors  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  that  some  action  be  taken  to  control  and  regulate 
these  companies  in  order  that  they  may  be  compelled  to  pro- 
vide adequate  service  at  reasonable  rates.  Unless  such  joint 
action  is  taken  the  states  will  be  absolutely  helpless  to  do  it 
themselves;  and  unless  Congress  takes  such  action  they  will 
be  unable  to  protect  themselves.  If  Congress  does  take  action 
the  states  will  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  how  these  companies 
shall  be  regulated  and  the  prices  they  shall  charge. 

This  declaration  gives  immediate  practical  significance  to 
what  is  certain  to  be  one  of  the  major  social  questions  of 
the  immediate  future.  Since  the  publication  of  The  Survey's 
Giant  Power  number  in  March  1924,  the  spread  and  inter- 
connection of  high  voltage  electric  transmission  lines  has 
gone  forward  with  a  speed  that  could  hardly  have  been 
forseen  at  that  time.  The  domination  of  industrial  pro- 
duction and  the  housekeeping  arts  by  electrical  energy  with- 
in a  decade  now  seems  a  certainty.  The  manner  in  which 
Giant  Power  shall  be  subjected  to  public  control  for  social 
ends  has  become  the  immediate  concern  of  every  citizen, 
and  more  especially  of  the  social  engineering  worker. 

Two  methods  of  approach  have  been  suggested  both  of 
which  have  their  ardent  advocates.  The  Norris-Keller 
super-power  public  ownership  bill  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-eighth 
Congress  looked  toward  the  development  of  a  publicly 
owned  federal  power  system  to  be  administered  by  a  Fed- 
eral Public  Service  Commission  (The  Survey,  April  I, 
1924,  p.  49).  The  second,  which  is  implicit  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  three  governors  outlined  in  the  statement  of 
the  governor  of  New  York  quoted  above,  contemplates 
private  operation  under  the  joint  supervision  of  groups  of 
states  acting  under  interstate  regional  agreements,  treaties 
or  compacts  sanctioned  by  Congress.  The  method  proposed 
in  the  Norris-Keller  bill  is  vigorously  opposed  by  Secretary 
Hoover  who  no  doubt  speaks  for  the  present  Republican 
administration,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Senator  Nor- 
ris  was  elected  as  a  Republican.  The  interstate  compact 
method,  the  first  step  in  the  application  of  which  the  three 


governors  have  just  taken,  is  supported  not  only  by  Secre- 
tary Hoover  but  also  by  men  like  Felix  Frankfurter,  pro- 
fessor of  administrative  law  in  the  law  school  of  Harvard 
University. 

Mr.  Frankfurter  is  not  only  a  supporter  but  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  regional  interstate  compact  method.  He 
has  denounced  such  proposals  as  that  made  in  the  Norris- 
Keller  bill  as  "the  shallow  answer"  to  the  plethora  of  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  giant  power  developments.  But  no  one 
has  equaled  him  in  the  scholarly  examination  of  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  question  in  the  light  of  which  its  social  im- 
plications can  alone  be  intelligently  appraised.  Nothing 
has  appeared  on  the  subject  which  is  so  thought-provoking 
and  informative  to  the  layman  as  his  The  Compact  Clause 
of  the  Constitution — A  Study  in  Interstate  Adjustments, 
published  by  him  with  the  collaboration  of  James  M. 
Landis  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal  for  May,  1925. 

Mr.  Frankfurter  concurs  with  Secretary  Hoover  in  the 
judgment  that  with  the  evolution  of  large  scale  electrical 
developments,  the  United  States  will  naturally  divide  it- 
self into  several  power  areas. 

For  instance  [says  Mr.  Hoover]  the  barren  areas  of  power 
consumption  formed  by  the  Adirondacks  on  the  east  and  the 
character  of  natural  resources  along  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
on  the  south  create  a  natural  district  in  the  New  England 
and  mid-Atlantic  states.  Another  power  district  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Still 
another  district  lies  in  the  southeastern  states,  again  in  the 
southwestern  states,  and  still  another  in  the  northwestern 
states.  The  problems  of  each  of  these  power  districts  are 
essentially  different  as  to  the  origins  of  power,  the  character 
of  their  industries,  and  are  affected  by  the  rate  of  probable 
industrial  development  in  some  states.  And  if  we  are  to  make 
a  rightful  solution  of  national  problems  we  should  consider 
their  development  as  essentially  separate  problems. 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  the  social  control  of  giant 
power,  Mr.  Frankfurter  also  contends  that 

we  are  dealing  with  regions,  like  the  Southwest  clustering 
about  the  Colorado  River,  or  the  states  dependent  upon  the 
Delaware  for  water,  which  are  organic  units  in  the  light  of 
a  common  human  need  like  water-supply.  The  regions  are 
less  than  the  nation  and  are  greater  than  any  one  state.  The 
mechanism  of  legislation  must  therefore  be  greater  than  that 
at  the  disposal  of  a  single  state.  National  action  is  the  ready 
alternative.  But  national  action  is  either  unavailable  or  ex- 
cessive. .  .  .  With  all  our  unifying;  processes  nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  being  built  up  re- 
gional interests,  regional  cultures  and  regional  interdependen- 
ces. These  produce  regional  problems  calling  for  regional 
solutions.  Control  by  the  nation  would  be  ill-conceived  and 
intrusive.  A  gratuitous  burden  would  thereby  be  cast  on  Con- 
gress and  the  national  administration.  .  .  .  Regional  inter- 
ests, regional  wisdom  and  regional  pride  must  be  looked  to 
for  solutions.  .  .  .  Collective  legislative  action  through  the 
instrumentality  of  compact  by  states  constituting  a  region  fur- 
nishes the  answer.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  sharpest  emergence  of 
this  problem  is  due  to  the  widespread  development  of  electric 
power. 

The  course  so  vigorously  advocated  by  Mr.  Frankfurter, 
and  which  he  buttresses  with  a  brilliant  appraisal  of  our 
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national  experience  under  the  compact  clause  of  the  federal 
constitution,  is  the  one  which  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  have  obviously  determined  to 
follow. 

By  their  appointment  of  a  joint  tri-state  committee 
to  study  the  problem  and  make  report  for  the  guidance  of 
the  executives  and  legislatures,  they  have  taken  the  first 
step  toward  merging  the  three  states  into  a  giant  power 
region,  built  upon  two  of  the  greatest  pools  of  power  in 
the  world — Niagara  and  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  issue  of  national  vs.  regional  control  of  giant  power 
thus  becomes  one  of  immediate  practical  politics.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  regional  interstate  regulation  of 
privately  operated  giant  power  systems  will  be  futile  so  far 
as  the  consumers  are  concerned  and  will  result  in  establish- 
ment of  a  giant  power  trust  and  the  "economic  Balkaniza- 
tion  of  America."  Senator  Norris  is  perhaps  the  most  earn- 
estly persuasive  proponent  of  this  point  of  view.  As  has 
been  noted,  the  case  for  regional  organization  and  legis- 
lative control  under  interstate  compacts  has  been  stated  with 
consummate  scholarship  and  stirring  vigor  in  Mr.  Frank- 
furter's study.  The  subject  is  one  that  deserves  the  alert 
interest  of  every  man  and  woman  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic, industrial  and  social  future  of  America. 

R.  W.  B. 

Workers  Who  Like  to 
Use  Their  Minds 

AKE  a  handful  of  normal  American  young  women, 
-*-  who  work  for  their  living,  but  who  do  not  regard 
themselves  primarily  as  workers ;  who  like  to  use  their 
minds,  but  who  choose  to  think  about  things  that  fall  with- 
in their  daily  experience ;  who  are  offered  in  their  leisure 
hours  movies,  radio,  sensational  magazines  and  picture  news- 
papers, all  the  passive  amusements  that  entertain  tired  peo- 
ple without  demanding  any  active  contribution  from  them. 
Offer  to  these  young  women  a  program  of  evening  classes 
in  psychology,  history,  economics,  literature,  any  of  the  aca- 
demic subjects.  Will  they  take  it?  Can  you  make  educa- 
tion attractive  to  them,  in  the  face  of  such  competition, 
without  so  much  dilution  that  you  can  hardly  taste  any 
education  in  the  result? 

Such  is  the  problem  that  faces  the  education  department 
of  the  National  League  of  Girls  Clubs.  For  three  years  it 
has  been  seeking,  in  its  evening  classes  for  its  members,  a 
technique  which  will  serve  adult  education  as  the  new  tech- 
nique has  served  child  education.  This  year  it  held  its  first 
summer  school  at  Miller  Place,  Long  Island,  under  a  plan 
which  may  solve  its  problems. 

Biology,  psychology,  history,  economics,  literature  and  art 
were  offered  at  the  School.  But  they  were  offered,  with  the 
exception  of  art,  not  as  "subjects,"  but  as  bodies  of  knowl- 
edge which  aid  in  our  understanding  of  certain  modern 
problems,  touching  the  lives  of  the  students.  One  such 
problem  was  studied  each  week.  The  program  was: 

First  week:  Woman   and   Society 

Second  week:  Group  Life 

Third   week:   Our    Changing   Moral   Code 

Fourth  week:  Social  Change  and  Social  Progress 

Take  the  first  week  as  an  example.  The  students  ap- 
peared to  be  aware  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  status  of 
*heir  sex,  and  the  direct  effect  upon  their  lives.  All  of 


them,  when  the  question  was  raised,  showed  considerable 
curiosity  as  to  how  far  the  change  might  go.  So  many  of 
the  "natural  disabilities"  of  women,  it  was  pc.inted  out,  were 
not  "natural"  at  all,  but  phantom  childr  n  of  a  rapidly 
fading  tradition.  Are  there  any  real  disabilities,  the  stu- 
dents wondered,  which  may  prevent  wo- nan  from  finally 
achieving  absolute  equality?  Questions  like  these  were 
answered  by  the  biologist.  Are  women  burdened  with  any 
peculiar  psychological  handicaps?  What  are  the  emotional 
problems  of  young  women  and  how  do  they  affect  them  in 
their  work,  in  their  relations  with  men,  with  people  in  gen- 
eral, etc.  Psychology  tried  to  answer  such  questions.  How 
has  the  position  of  woman  developed  through  the  centuries? 
How  have  such  movements  as  the  Reformation  or  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  affected  women?  This  was  history's 
contribution.  What  forces  have  led  women  out  of  the  home 
and  into  "the  world"  as  wage  earners?  What  is  their  status 
there?-  What  has  handicapped  them?  The  economist  under- 
took to  answer  such  questions.  And  finally  literature  pulled 
all  the  threads  together  in  presenting  an  illuminating 
picture  of  one  concrete  woman  as  a  near  kinswoman  to  all 
these  abstractions — Kate,  the  heroine  of  Barrie's  Twelve 
Pound  Look. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  general  attack  upon  this  problem, 
and  upon  the  problems  of  the  three  following  weeks.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  borrows  the  problem  method  from  child 
education,  adapting  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  adults.  Indeed, 
it  carries  it  a  step  farther,  using  the  problem  not  only  to 
enlist  interest,  but  to  coordinate  the  various  subjects  as  well, 
not  only  to  make  study  attractive  to  the  student,  but  to  give 
her  the  habit  of  going  to  the  so-called  academic  fields  for 
a  better  understanding  of  problems  which  are  seemingly  re- 
mote from  them,  although  very  near  to  her  own  life. 

Such  was  the  material  of  the  course.     What  should  be 
the   method?     Obviously   not   the   method   of   the   lecture, 
which  leaves  the  mind  passive,  even  if  it  fills  it  with  solid 
stuff.     Nor  yet  the  method  of  the  discussion  group,  which 
keeps  the  mind  active,  but  tends  to  make  students  feel  that 
mere    discussion    is   learning;    that    collective    ignorance    is 
somehow    wiser    than    individual    ignorance,    a    fallacy    of 
democracy  as  apparent  to  those  who  have  attended  public 
"forums"  as  to  those  who  have  visited  Congress  in  session. 
But   a  combination   of   the   two   might   prove   useful,    pre- 
liminary discussions  on  some  question  in  which  the  group  is 
interested,  under  a  leader  who  points  out  to  them  the  need 
of  scientific  or  historical  knowledge  for  an  intelligent  grasp 
of  the  problem.     Such  was  the  method  that  the  school  used. 
A  discussion  of  the  changing  moral  code,  for  instance,  pro- 
duced the  remark:  "Monogamy  must  be  right,  because  peo- 
ple have  always  felt  it  to  be  right."    "Always?"  asked  the 
discussion  leader.   The  group  confessed  that  it  did  not  know. 
"In  the  next  hour,"  the  leader  told  them,  "you  will  hear 
Mr.    David    talk   on    moral    codes    through    the   centuries. 
When  we  meet  tomorrow  we  shall  see  whether  he  has  shown 
that   they  have  always  been   the  same   in   regard   to  mon- 
ogamy."   Thus  the  student  went  to  the  lecture  hunting  for 
something,  and  her  chances  of  finding  it  were  thereby  in- 
creased tenfold.    Of  course  it  was  not  a  happy  chance  that 
this  particular  question  arose  before  the  history  lecture  on 
the  problem  of  the  changing  moral  code.     The  discussion 
before  each  lecture  was  definitely  planned  to  raise  questions 
which  the  lecture  would  answer,  as  well  as  to  summarize 
the  previous  lecture,  and  in  general  to  coordinate  the  five 
divisions  of  the  problem.  (Continued  on  page  223) 
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"\7t7  E  ARE  SIMPLY  BURSTING  with 
V  Y  news,"  announce  the  highly  articu- 
late members  of  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
city Methods  in  Social  Work  on  the  fly-leaf 
of  their  News  Bulletin  No.  12,  dated  Oc- 
tober. The  first  piece  of  news  behind  this 
engaging  foreword  records  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  which  will  guide  the 
new  division  on  educational  publicity  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  It 
is  headed  by  Robert  W.  Kelso  of  Boston, 
who  fathered  the  social  service  page  in  the 
Boston  Herald  and  a  large  family  of  other 
promising  publicity  experiments,  and  secre- 
taried  by  Mary  Swain  Routzahn  of  the 
aforesaid  Committee  on  Publicity  Methods. 
It  is  explained  that  the  new  conference 
division  will  hold  morning  sessions  at  the 
National  Conference,  while  the  older  (but 
not  so  very  old)  Committee  will  continue 
its  afternoon  and  dinner  sessions,  "making 
these  more  highly  specialized."  The  Bul- 
letin itself  is  not  content  to  burst  with 
news,  but  organizes  and  ballyhoos  its  own 
fourteen  mimeographed  pages  so  that  each 
individual  burst  demands  the  reader's  at- 
tention. It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
way  in  which  an  intrinsically  dull  medium 
may  be  brightened  by  assiduous  polish- 
ing. 

WENDELL  JOHNSON,  executive  of  the 
United  Charities  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has 
become  secretary  of  the  Social  Service 
Federation  of  Toledo,  succeeding  Arthur 
Guild,  whose  appointment  as  director  of 
the  Richmond  Community  Chest  already 
has  been  announced  on  this  page. 

ELIZABETH  HOPSON  has  gone  from 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  become  case  supervisor 
of  the  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  United  Charities. 

DR.  H.  W.  WRIGHT,  formerly  psychia- 
trist for  the  United  States  Veterans  Bu- 
reau, has  become  field  psychiatrist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mental  Health  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Department  of  Welfare.  Dr. 
Wright  will  act  as  consultant  in  some  of 
the  existing  clinics,  stimulate  sentiment  for 
the  establishment  of  new  clinics,  and  con- 
duct psychiatric  examinations  of  new  pris- 
oners and  special  referred  cases  in  the 
penal  and  correctional  institutions. 

THE  FACT  that  sixes  look  so  much  like 
nines  caused  a  sweeping  understatement 
of  the  membership  of  the  Pittsburgh  Fed- 
eration of  Social  Agencies.  Edward  M. 
Clopper,  whose  appointment  as  executive 
secretary  of  that  organization  was  an- 
nounced on  this  page  in  the  October  15 
issue,  writes  to  ask  that  attention  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  its  membership  is  actually 
95,  not  65,  which  as  Mr.  Clopper  modestly 
puts  it,  makes  it  "quite  representative  of 
local  social  welfare  undertakings." 


Lines  on  the  Demise  of  a 
Social   Worker 

On  Monday  she  lunched  with  the  Housing 

Committee, 

With  statistics  and  stew  she  was  filled ; 
Then  attended  a  tea  on  "Crime  in  our  City" 
And  dined  with  a  Church  Ladies'  Guild. 

On  Tuesday  she  went  to  a  "Babies  Week" 

lunch 

And  a  tea  on  "Good   Citizenship" 
At  dinner  she  talked  to  the  Trade  Union 

bunch, 
There  wasn't  a  thing  she  dared  skip. 

On    Wednesday    she   went   to   two    annual 

dinners, 
One  happened  at  noon,  one  at  night, 

On  Thursday  a  luncheon  on  "Bootlegging 

Sinners" 
And  a  dinner  on  "War — Is  It  Right?" 

"World  Problems"  so  great  was  her  Friday 

noon  date, 

lA  luncheon  of  course,  you  have  guessed) 
And  she  wielded  a  fork  while  a  man  from 

New  York 
Spoke  at  dinner  on  "Social  Unrest." 

On  Saturday  noon  she   fell   in  a  swoon, 
('Twas  a  luncheon  on  "Youth  of  Oui-Land") 
Poor   thing,    she    was    through — she   never 

came   to, 
And  she  died  with  a  spoon  in  her  hand! 

Her  death  so  distressing  set  all  the  world 

guessing. 

"What  caused  it?"  was  everyone's  question. 
"A  martyr!"  sighed  some — but  wasn't  that 

dumb — 

For  WE  know  it  was  plain  indigestion! 
— From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Northwestern 
University  Settlement,  Chicago. 

THOMAS  DEVINE  has  graduated  from 
the  1925  class  in  Community  Chest  Ad- 
ministration at  Ohio  State  University  to 
an  appointment  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Memphis  Community  Chest  and  Council 
of  Social  Agencies.  Mr.  Devine  comes  by 
his  social  activities  honestly  as  the  son 
of  Edward  T.  Devine.  Other  new  com- 
munity chest  executives  include  John  B. 
Dawson  at  New  Haven  (following  a  term 
as  director  of  the  New  Haven  Associated 
Charities);  M.  H.  McKean,  at  Topeka; 
and  O.  C.  Pickrell,  formerly  of  Baltimore, 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

NEW  APPOINTMENTS  in  the  state  tu- 
berculosis organizations,  announced  by  the 
N.T.A.  include:  Frank  Kiernan  to  succeed 
Robert  V.  Spencer  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-tuberculosis 
League.  (Mr.  Kiernan  has  been  associated 
in  the  work  of  the  New  York  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association,  the  Brooklyn  Tuber- 
culosis Committee,  and  the  New  Jersey  Tu- 
berculosis League)  ;  Alice  Marshall  to  suc- 
ceed Mrs.  K.  R.  J.  Edholm  as  executive 
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secretary  of  the  Nebraska  association  ;  Mrs. 
Raymond  M.  Upton  as  secretary  of  the 
Delaware  Anti-tuberculosis  Society,  and 
Helen  F.  Katen  of  Minnesota  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  North  Dakota  Tuberculosis 
Association. 

ELLA  F.  BAKKE,  formerly  publicity  secre- 
tary of  the  Colorado  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation has  been  appointed  executive  secre- 
tary to  succeed  Garnet  Isabel  Pelton,  whose 
death  early  in  the  summer  came  as  a  blow 
to  her  many  friends  in  Boston  and  in 
Denver,  where  she  had  served  as  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Denver  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation and  later  in  the  state  organization 
during  years  when  a  remission  of  her  own 
struggle  with  the  disease  made  work  for 
others  possible. 

IF  YOU  can  tune  in  with  Station  WJAS, 
which  is  the  Pickering  Studio  of  Pittsburgh, 
on  some  Thursday  evening  before  March 
25  at  8  o'clock,  you  will  hear  one  of  the 
twenty-four  talks  on  different  phases  of 
social  work  which  have  been  arranged  by 
Sidney  A.  Teller,  director  of  the  Irene 
Kaufmann  Settlement  of  that  city.  The 
course  ranges  over  most  of  social  work. 
Starting  with  Dr.  Ludwig  B.  Bernstein, 
executive  director  of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies,  on  The  Field  of 
Social  Work,  the  talks  include  work  for 
children  at  home,  in  institutions,  in  court, 
in  foster  homes;  work  for  the  immigrant, 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  sick  in  hospitals 
and  the  sick  at  home,  the  aged  and  the 
mentally  ill;  keeping  homes  together  and 
caring  for  people  who  have  no  home; 
country  outings,  ex-prisoners,  and  the  Red 
Cross.  The  final  talk  on  Organization  the 
Community  for  Social  Service  will  be  given 
by  Edward  N.  Clopper  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Federation.  Copies  of  the  detailed  an- 
nouncement may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Teller  at  1835  Center  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

IT  IS  the  Council  on  Immigrant  Educa- 
tion, not  on  Immigrant  Aid  (The  Survey, 
October  15,  p.  too)  of  which  Robert  T. 
Hill  recently  became  secretary.  We  apol- 
ogize for  the  slip  of  the  typewriter. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  in  Ohio,  and  those 
out  of  it  who  are  interested  in  legislative 
measures,  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
a  revised  edition  of  Laws  for  Ohio  Social 
Workers  has  been  compiled  by  June  Pur- 
cell  Guild,  LL.B.,  formerly  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  applied  sociology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toledo,  and  published  by  the  Ohio 
Council  on  Family  Social  Work.  The  orig- 
inal manual,  published  in  1921,  has  been 
used  widely  by  workers  throughout  the 
state  and  by  students ;  the  new  edition, 
copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  through 
the  Council  at  572  Ontario  St.,  Toledo, 
brings  its  information  up  to  date. 
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You   can  take  an  active  part  in  intelligent 
housing  relief — and  get  6%  on  money  invested 


IN  City  Housing  Corporation  stock 
we  offer  a  unique  type  of  investment 
security. 

On  an  investment  basis  alone,  this 
stock  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Safety 
of  principal  and  steady  income  are 
assured. 

But  City  Housing  Corporation  Stock 
is  more  than  merely  an  investment. 
The  Company  is  engaged  in  building 
better  homes  and  communities  for  peo- 
ple of  moderate  incomes — already  350 
have  been  built  at  Sunnyside,  Long 
Island  City.  It  has  been  called  the 
most  significant  housing  movement  of 


the  decade.  Your  money  will  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  in  building  homes,  without 
speculative  profit,  for  people  with  av- 
erage incomes.  Here  ia  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  your  capital  to  work  to 
solve  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
the  day. 

The  Corporation  has  paid  6%  divi- 
dends since  the  very  beginning,  and 
will  have  a  surplus  of  over  $100,000 
by  the  beginning  of  1926. 

For  full  information  write  City  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  587  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  or  send  in  the  coupon  below. 


CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION 

A   limited  dividend  company 
Organized  to  build  better  homes  and  communities 

Authorized   Capital  $5,000,000  in  shares  of  $100  each 


City    Housing    Corporation,       Name 
587  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York 

Street     

Please  send  me  descriptive 

literature  City State. 
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Book  Bargains 


We  offer  at  considerable  re- 
duction copies  of  books  which 
have  been  used  in  our  traveling 
book  displays. 

These  books  are  slightly  dam- 
aged but  are  complete  in  bind- 
ing and  text. 

Maybe  the  title  you  are  look- 
ing for  is  here.  If  so,  you  save 
money  on  it. 

Write  for  Bargain  Book  List. 


SURVEY  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City 


To  Teach 


eacners 

of  Sociology,  Social  Problems,  Civics 
and  Current  Events 

IT  is  easy  to  say  to  a  class:  "Find  something  in- 
teresting and  tell  about  it  in  class  tomorrow," 
or  "Read  The  Survey  for  September  15  and 
tell  what   you   found   there   that  was  interesting." 
But  in  both  cases,  your  teacherly  soul  rebels  against 
the  smattering  quality  of  the  results.    You  feel  you 
are  wasting  time  and  the  students  often  achieve  a 
fine  degree  of  boredom.  You  want  something  better. 

Well,  here  it  is.  We  have  published  a  handy 
little  pamphlet  which  gives  an  analysis  of  social 
problems,  a  program  for  applying  that  analysis  to 
class-room  work  and  ways  in  which  The  Survey 
fits  into  such  a  program.  It  shows  how  The  Survey 
can  be  used  as  a  dependable  current  textbook  of  the 
world's  happenings  in  the  fields  of  social  progress 
and  general  welfare. 

A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  sent  gladly  to  any 
teacher  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  us  a  post 
card  giving  his  or  her  name  and  address,  name  of 
the  school  and  the  subject  taught. 

The  Survey 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


i-eriny  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.   //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Lab  >r  Capitali.'-m 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Apropos  of  one  point  in  Mr.  Kallen's  pro- 
vocative article  The  Nub  of  Workers'  Education,  in  your 
July  15  issue.  It  seems  hardly  proper  to  speak  of  labor  capi- 
talism at  all.  What  he  calls  labor  capitalism,  and  what  the 
newspapers  have  come  to  call  the  capitalist  consciousness  of 
labor  are  not  strictly  capitalism  at  all.  The  collective  business 
of  labor  differs  from  the  collective  business  of  capital  in  origin, 
motive,  aim  and  direction.  Labor — or  to  speak  concretely — 
working  men  and  women — have  never  minimized  the  value  of 
capital,  have  never  been  opposed  to  any  system  of  society  where 
capital  could  be  amassed  and  set  to  work,  and  have  never  ad- 
vocated a  system  where  capital  would  cease  to  be  the  servant 
of  labor.  Labor  always  instinctively  and  consciously  has  op- 
posed capitalism,  the  subordination  of  human  welfare  to  profit. 
William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, has  recently  sought  to  restate  this  difference  between  the 
two  forms  of  enterprise.  "Unlike  organized  capital,"  he  says 
"which  has  for  its  aim  the  exploitation  of  idustry  for  the  main 
purpose  of  making  money,  organized  labor  endeavors,  through 
the  collective  strength,  power  and  influence  of  working  men 
and  women,  to  raise  living  standards  and  to  create  opportun- 
ities for  social,  educational  and  intellectual  enjoyment." 

It  must  be  true  that  every  friend  of  labor  education  will  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Kallen  for  his  insistence  on  realism  as  op- 
posed to  abstractionism  in  education.  It  must  also  be  true 
that  they  will  want  a  sharp  distinction  made  between  individua- 
listic exploitation  of  industry  (capitalism)  and  the  collective 
enterprise  of  labor  (industrial  humanism). 

M.  H.  HEDGES 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 

Washington,  D.   C. 

A  Department  of  Welfare 

To  THE  EDITOR:  At  last  the  people  of  United  States  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  home  is  the  true  source  of  their 
criminals,  dependents,  and  national  shortcomings;  as  well  as 
of  their  virtues.  Our  vision  of  welfare  is  broadening. 

A  government  which  is  ruled  by  statesmen  will  realize  that 
it  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  majority  of  its  homes  for  its 
existence  and  that  it  must  give  the  home  life  of  all  of  its 
people  its  sincerest  consideration.  Statesmen  already  know 
that  armies  and  navies  can  never  protect  a  country  against 
its  most  vicious  enemy;  its  own  careless  home  life. 

Since  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  shown  wisdom,  in 
realizing  their  greatest  menace,  they  surely  have  wisdom  enough 
to  establish  a  defense  against  it.  A  welfare  department  as 
a  cabinet  position,  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  other  depart- 
ments in  the  national  cabinet,  can  provide  this  defense. 

Such  a  department  should  be  established  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  home  life  of  the  land; 
as  to  its  condition,  its  purpose,  its  needs,  and  its  possibilities. 
It  should  also  instruct  the  people  in  a  sympathetic  manner, 
without  force,  along  such  lines.  In  this  field  of  welfare,  prac- 
tically unworked  as  it  is,  there  would  be  little  cause  for  con- 
flict with  the  programs  of  other  agencies,  nor  should  the 
department  supervise  these  agencies. 

State  and  municipal  welfare  departments  cannot  supply 
so  great  a  national  need.  The  home  regulates  the  morale  of 
the  nation  and  local  stimulation  alone  may  not  produce  con- 
certed action  during  a  national  crisis. 

Our  national  Department  of  Agriculture  has,  without  force, 
caused  "Uncle  Sam"  and  his  smallest  farmer  to  become  real 


good  friends,  and  the  farmer  is  proud  of  the  live  stock  he 
raises  for  his  country.  The  department  has  not  become  harm- 
fully politicalized.  The  farmer  does  not  blame  the  depart- 
ment for  his  great  marketing  problem.  In  1923,  Congress 
appropriated  nearly  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  promote  agriculture  everywhere 
throughout  the  land. 

What  for  home  culture?  When  the  government  gives 
honest  encouragement  to  all  of  its  home  makers,  they  too 
will  measure  up  to  the  demands  we  place  upon  them.  These 
home  makers  will  cease  to  undermine  us,  in  their  ignorance, 
and  will  produce  more  than  "cannon  fodder"  for  their  coun- 
try. When  given  the  proper  encouragement  our  home  makers 
will  see  to  it  that  many  statesmen  are  born,  for  they  must 
be  born,  in  whose  hands  the  country  will  be  safe. 

"Millions  for  defense!":  yes,  but  what  we  need  above  all 
else  is  millions  of  citizens  who  are  willing  to  think  seriously 
along  the  line  of  a  wholesome  home  life  throughout  the  land. 
A  program  of  concerted  thought  along  this  line  will  prove 
to  be  the  solution  to  our  every  problem. 

THEODORE  R.  PENNEY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Parish  Workers'    Councils 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Whether  this  title  can  rightfully  be  put 
in  the  plural  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  letter.  As 
to  the  name,  we  members  of  the  council  in  Cleveland  agree 
that  we  don't  think  it  quite  adequate  or  attractive,  and  we 
have  been  struggling  for  years  to  find  a  better,  so  that  we 
are  not  especially  interested  to  know  whether  there  are  other 
organizations  by  this  name,  but  we  do  want  and  need  very 
much  to  know  whether  there  are  others  with  purposes  and 
functions  similar,  with  whom  we  may  exchange  experiences 
and  ideas  and  with  whom  we  may  possibly  cooperate  in  en- 
larging service.  In  1924  the  writer  attended  the  National 
Welfare  Conference  in  Toronto,  hoping  to  link  up  with  such 
fellow  workers  with  these  purposes  in  view.  Now  that  the 
Conference  is  actually  to  come  to  our  own  city,  we  are  hop- 
ing that  a  few  words  through  The  Survey  may  help  prepare 
the  way  for  church  social  workers  to  get  together  at  that 
time  and  to  be  given  some  real  consideration  regarding  our 
peculiar  functions  and  problems,  on  their  program.  As  our 
group  is  increasing  in  numbers  and  responsibilities,  it  will  not 
only  be  of  great  value  to  us  to  consider  our  problems  with  such 
unusual  resources  at  hand,  but  it  must  also  be  of  growing 
importance  to  have  church  and  secular  social  agencies  familiar 
and  sympathetic  and  cooperative  with  each  other. 

The  Parish  Workers'  Council  in  Cleveland  is  not  an  ex- 
periment any  longer.  It  was  born  out  of  necessity  over  twelve 
years  ago,  when  three  of  us  happened  to  find  each  other  as 
new  in  the  work,  practically,  as  ourselves.  High  school  teach- 
ing or  settlement  work  was  found  to  be  in  many  respects  quite 
different  from  the  social  problems  and  opportunities  of  the 
church.  We  did  not  find  literature  that  was  scientific  and 
sufficiently  definite  and  comprehensive.  Our  ministers  and  our 
Federation  of  Churches  had  set  up  no  special  standards.  Our 
churches  were  asking  to  be  led,  rather  than  to  direct  work. 
We  three  decided  we  must  pool  our  ignorance  and  our  wis- 
dom. With  much  difficulty  we  located  other  women  employed 
by  churches  of  Cleveland.  We  asked  them  to  meet  with  us 
and  organized  our  council,  open  to  women  workers  employed 
by  any  of  the  Protestant  churches.  We  became  recognized  as 
a  group  of  the  Federated  Churches,  although  up  to  the  pres- 
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ent  that  relationship  has  not  been  important.  It  probably 
should  become  much  more  vital.  We  have  met  regularly  and 
have  tried  not  only  to  educate  ourselves  through  talks  by 
social  and  other  experts,  as  well  as  by  discussions  among  our- 
selves about  our  common  problems,  but  we  also  have  tried 
to  foster  a  real  spirit  of  fellowship  that  we  feel  has  proved 
valuable  in  the  breaking  down  of  denominational  prejudice 
in  the  churches  we  represent. 

We  realize  that  much  of  what  is  our  concern  has  so  far 
found  a  mere  beginning  in  action,  but  of  one  thing  we  are 
sure:  that  the  Council  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  us  in  the 
way  of  fellowship  and  mutual  inspiration  and  that  we  have 
helped  each  other  in  the  solution  of  various  concrete  problems 
through  the  sharing  of  experiences.  Also,  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  avoid  certain  overlappings  of  work  or  territory.  But 
chiefly  we  have  many  questions  to  which  we  need  answers. 
We  hope  the  Conference  can  help  us.  Among  these  are: 

What  should  be  the  extent  or  limitations  of  social  service 
'  functions  by  professional  church  workers?  How  can  such 
workers  best  cooperate  with  the  various  social  agencies,  pub- 
lic and  private,  of  the  community?  How  best  with  workers 
of  other  Protestant  denominations,  Catholic  and  Jewish  agen- 
cies? Wherein  have  these  workers  the  right  and  duty  to 
speak  for  their  churches  in  civil  and  social  matters  that  de- 
mand public  attention?  What  set  of  standards  should  we 
set  up  for  our  profession  and  how  can  we  get  these  estab- 
lished? And  many  others. 

It  would  be  most  gratifying  to  us  if  our  fellow  workers 
who  read  The  Survey  would  communicate  with  us. 


HAZEL  E.  FOSTER 


President,  Parish   Workers'   Council, 
Old  Stone  Church,  Cleveland. 


Workers  Who  Like  to  Use  Their  Minds 

(Continued  from  page  219) 

The  faculty  were  drawn  from  various  universities  and 
colleges,  and  from  different  branches  of  the  workers'  edu- 
cation movement  both  here  and  in  England.  They  were 
men  and  women  who  realized  that  a  new  type  of  education 
was  needed  to  meet  a  new  problem,  and  who  threw  them- 
selves enthusiastically  into  the  adventure  of  this  pioneer 
work.  Their  variety  of  background,  as  well  as  of  special 
training,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the 
school.  On  every  Saturday  morning  the  whole  student 
hody  gathered  for  a  summary  of  the  problem  of  the  week, 
and  a  frank  discussion  in  which  students  and  faculty  both 
took  part.  To  the  amazement  of  the  students,  the  faculty 
disagreed!  Dismaying  indeed;  for  if  a  teacher's  doxy  is 
not  orthodoxy,  then  where  is  there  sound  orthodoxy?  Then 
only  individual  thinking,  based  on  the  best  available  knowl- 
edge, can  reveal  truth,  and  even  that  truth  is  to  be  most 
cautiously  accepted.  The  comments  of  the  students  seemed 
to  indicate  that  this  point  had  really  gotten  under  their  in- 
tellectual skins. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  any  group  of  Americans  to 
throw  off  their  orthodoxies,  especially  if  you  do  not  offer 
them  a  new  set  of  orthodoxies  as  a  substitute.  It  is  the 
habit  of  orthodoxy,  rather  than  any  of  its  particular  tenets, 
that  is  most  dangerous  to  real  thinking,  and  most  difficult 
to  uproot.  If  the  school  made  some  inroads  on  this  habit — 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  did — then  it  may 
have  found  a  technique  which  can  do  yeoman's  service  to 
adult  education,  and  to  the  general  level  of  American  think- 

BERTHA  WALLERSTEIN 


ing. 


OUTLINED  to  develop  qualified 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  Social  Case 
Work,    Criminology,    Industry,    Social 
Research,  and  Community  Organization 
—the   School's    curriculum   is   planned 
to    acquaint    students  with    the    major 
problems  now  confronting  social  wor- 
kers.   An    Announcement    of   Courses 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request,  " 
The  Winter  Quarter  begins 
January  fourth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty -Second  Street 

Netv  York 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Nursing 

offers  a  twenty-eight  months  course 
in  nursing  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Nursing  for  students 
who  present  two  or  more  years  of 
approved  college  woik.  Intensive 
graduate  courses  are  offered  in 
pediatrics  and  the'  various  branches 
of  medical  and  surgical  nursing. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  in- 
clude the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  New 
Havtfn  Hospital,  the  University 
Clinic,  and  the  New  Haven  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  through  tkt 
Dean,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  330 
Cedar  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


(In  ant-werinff  advertiiementt  pleatt  mention  THE  SURVEY.   It  helps  us,  it  identifie,  you.) 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Banger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object*:  To  educate 
American  pubMc  In  the  various  aspect*  of  the  danger*  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  person* 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  (1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
fl.OO  per  year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bidg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasize*  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  16.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—  LIta  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bidg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bidg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828.  labor*  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  It*  official  organ  I*  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  12.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
I12-I14  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL    OF    CANCER— Dr. 

George  A.  Soper,  managing  director;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  J5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— J7i  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  aoelal 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  comba' 
•restitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases:  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
«ue«  S2.00  including  monthly  Journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provision;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  In  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Car«ten*. 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  Improved  standard* 
and  methods  In  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperate* 
with  other  children's  agenclei,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  group*  to  work  out  worth-while  results  In 
•base*  of  ehlld  welfare  in  wklch  they  are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR   HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.    Composed   of  20   Protestant   national  women's   mission 
boards.     Florence   E.    Quinlan,    Executive   Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college   students,   Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive   Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C  S 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  105  E.  22d  St., 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy    Sec'y 

International  Justice   and   Goodwill:   Rer.   S.   L..    Gullck,   Sec'y; 

Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.   E.  Haynes,   Sec'y. 

QIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— IS  Ba*t  40th  Street. 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  daily  living  in  the  home,  in  the  buslne**  world 
and  in  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  «0,000,  with  branche*  In 

M     Btilti-S. 


Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  corn- 
service.     Advanced  cour*e»:  agriculture,  builders,  business 
jonomlcs,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material   on    Negro   problems.     J.   B.   Gregg,   principal. 

ON     METHODS     OF     PREVENTING     DE- 
Romeyn     Taylor,     executive     director,     B» 


last  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  soun« 
method*  In  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
:llnics,  visiting  teacher  werk,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
•ervlces;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN*  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  ICls*  Mab»l 
Cratty,  general  *ecretary,  400  Lexington  Avenue,  New  lork  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling- 
•ecretarles  to  cover  work  In  the  United  State*  in  1,014  local  Y.  W. 
J.  A.'»  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girl*.  It  has  1*9  American  secretaries 
at  work  In  41  center*  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
•ec'y:  21S  Fourth  Avenue,  K'ew  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  Improved  law*  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  |2,  |S,  1 10.  I2i  and  r.Jf; 
Includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  Ill*, 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  Is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
In  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  Insignia. 
Through  Its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  It  provides  homes,  school* 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L. 
Prescott,  Treas.;  Charles  F.  Powllson,  Gen.  Secy. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  diector;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  Inebriety,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems In  human  behavior,  education,  industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  J3.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Wm.  J.  Norton, 
president,  Detroit,  Michigan;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  2i  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  Is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  Increase  th« 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  In  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
Ing,  and  Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  June  Uth 
to  17th,  1925  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Lewis  H.  Can-is,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, secretary:  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish 
Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lecture*,  personal  servlee  for 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movement 
— samples  free,  quantities  at  coat.  Include*  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 34T 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vauderbllt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,64( 
Associations  In  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  381 
Associations  in  32  Foreiam  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott.  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH     WOMEN.— 2109    Broadway. 
New  York.     Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex     sec'y.      Promotes    civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    asid 
social  welfare  In   the   United   States,   Canada,   Cuba.   Europe. 
Department    of    Immigrant    Aid — 799    Broadway.      Miss    Florin* 
Lasker,   cha'Tman.     For   the    protection   and    education   of   im- 
migrant   women   and   girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.   Herz.  chair- 
man,   5   Columbus   Circle.   New   York   City. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSINO— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Aune  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  *tan«- 
ardizatlon  of  public  health  nursing.  Maintain*  library  and  edu- 
cational serviee.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  AV«., 
New  York.  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president ;  Dr.  Lln*ly  R.  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlet*  on  method*  and  program! 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  »old  and  distri- 
buted through  state  association*  in  every  state.  Journal  of  the 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  Americas 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  Journal,  $».00  a  year;  an* 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  loclal  »emce  among  Negro*.: 
L.  Hollirnsworth  Wood,  prea.;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec.  »eo'j . 
1*7  H.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  an-r 
tolored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Nen1-1 
loclml  worker*.  Publitaei  "Opportunity"—*  "journal  of  Negro  lift. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S   TRADE   UNION    LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymon-- 

Robins,  honorary  president;  Mr».  Maud  Swartz,  president;  Si; 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stand*  for  Belf-«overnment  lx. 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  or 
industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— ?,15  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hpag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership.  $2.00.  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUN DATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Ulenn.  ciir  ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  Its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth  an  experiment  in  rare  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y:  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER   &   CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN   BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets  New  York 

Electric   Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD    *t    ALMQU1ST,    Inc. 
501   Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


TRAINING   IN    RECREATION 

Professional  training  for  group  leadership  and  recreation: 
play  production  for  amateurs;  stage  and  costume  design; 
folk  dancing;  games;  story  telling;  handcraft;  gymnastics 
and  athletics.  Catalog. 

Recreation  Training  School   of  Chicago 

800  S.   Halsted   Street   (Hull-House) 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

The  Survey — Twice  a  Month — $5.00 

(including   the    Graphic) 

Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 

Indicate    the   one    you   want,    fill   in    the   blank   below    and    mail   with 
your    check    (or    money    order)    to 

Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
112    East    19th   St.,    New   York 


Name 
Address 


A  Cooperative  Nursery  School 

(Continued  from  page  217) 

assistant  to  her  is  hired,  and  each  mother  gives  a  half- 
day's  service  weekly,  performing  definitely  assigned  duties 
outdoors  or  in.  This  arrangement  provides  four  mothers 
each  morning;  and  it  is  proof  of  the  real  purpose  of 
the  school  that  these  mothers  are  faithful  in  attend- 
ance, providing  their  own  substitutes  from  the  nursery 
group  and  with  the  approval  of  the  service  chairman, 
when  such  a  necessity  as  their  own  child's  illness  pre- 
vents their  attendance.  Each  mother  knows,  from  week 
to  week  as  she  comes  for  her  half-day  of  service,  what  par- 
ticular work  the  children  are  doing,  and  she  can  and  does 
in  nearly  every  case  follow  their  progress  closely.  This  ad- 
vantage, the  nursery  board  has  always  felt,  more  than  off- 
sets whatever  disadvantage  results  from  the  change  of  assist- 
ants from  day  to  day.  The  cooperative  plan  makes  a  low 
tuition  fee  possible;  it  gives  each  mother  a  chance  to  study 
her  own  child  when  he  is  in  a  group  as  well  as  when  he  is 
in  his  own  home. 

Undoubtedly  the  possibilities  of  the  nursery  school  co- 
operatively organized  have  not  been  realized.  Given  in- 
telligent supervision  (this  is  a  prime  necessity)  and  mothers 
who  are  in  earnest  about  their  children's  early  training  to 
the  extent  of  being  ready  to  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  a  bridge 
game  or  time  for  embroidering,  and  much  can  be  done  by 
other  groups  to  whom  this  pioneer  work  may  serve  both 
as  a  model  and  as  a  point  of  departure.  But  the  right  idea 
of  its  purpose  must  prevail,  if  any  nursery  school  is  to  be 
permanent  and  useful  in  the  development  of  individual 
children.  It  is,  first  of  all,  an  educational  institution. 

ALTHA  LEAH  BASS 

Family  Workers  and  Food 

(Continued  from  page  205) 

significance  of  foods  in  meeting  this  need ;  the  modifications 
of  a  family  diet  tc  meet  conditions  of  income,  race,  religion, 
tradition,  customs,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  age,  sex,  occupa- 
tion and  health  conditions;  diet  for  special  abnormal  condi- 
tions; the  cost  of  food  in  money  and  energy,  and  the  social 
case  worker  as  a  teacher. 

As  a  preliminary  exercise  the  workers  were  invited  to 
submit  a  list  of  questions  they  would  ask  in  determining  the 
physical  and  social  environment  and  family  habits  in  relation 
to  food.  This  was  followed  by  asking  them  first  to  make 
up  a  grocery  order  for  a  month  and  from  this  to  draw  up 
menus  for  a  week  to  include  a  proper  combination  of  food 
elements.  The  final  exercise  consisted  in  submitting  a  hypo- 
thetical case  record  as  of  1935  showing,  in  addition  to  the 
social  problem,  how  the  worker  would  proceed  in  handling 
a  food  problem  involving  some  member  of  the  family.  Each 
lecture  was  supplemented  by  a  practical  demonstration  by 
the  organization's  dietitian,  illustrating  concretely  the  prob- 
lem of  proper  combination  of  food  in  their  relation  to  cost. 

The  course  proved  so  interesting  and  useful  that  now  it 
is  being  followed  by  a  budget  seminar  in  which  several  of 
the  workers  are  enrolled  for  a  more  detailed  study.  One  of 
these  meetings  was  addressed  by  the  dietitian  who  compiled 
the  present  budget  used  by  the  Federated  Jewish  Charities, 
and  the  questions  and  discussion  aroused  by  her  talk  showed 
that  what  one  had  been  a  formula  accepted  blindly  by  the 
social  workers  had  become  a  real  part  of  their  working  equip- 
ment in  knowledge.  MAURICE  TAYLOR 
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Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

JEWISH  home  requires  services  of  a 
young  man  to  act  as  Supervisor  of  a  group 
of  boys.  5333  SURVEY. 

WANTED — Case  worker  with  psychia- 
tric training  and  experience  in  children's 
work.  Position  open  now.  Child  Guidance 
Clinic,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

ORPHANAGE,  Jewish,  requires  the  ser- 
vices of  an  experienced  matron.  One  who 
understands  and  is  f:  'ar  with  Jewish 
dietary  law  and  proceuure.  5334  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

EXPERIENCED  family  case  worker. 
Vacancy  January  first.  Write  Family  Wel- 
fare Bureau,  Columbus,  Ga. 

WANTED: — Two  Jewish  women  field 
workers.  One  for  Michigan,  one  for  New 
Jersey.  Must  have  a  real  interest  in  farm 
and  rural  work.  College  education  pre- 
ferred, although  previous  experience  in 
rural  social  work  will  be  given  considera- 
tion. Apply  5340  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  Protestant  mother  for 
twenty  children,  two  to  six  years  old.  Send 
photog  aph  with  letter.  Children's  Home, 
York,  Pa. 

EDITOR,  part  or  full  time,  wanted  for 
a  new  magazine  on  bringing  up  children. 
Describe  fully  editorial  experience.  5343 
SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building,  Chi- 
cago; Southern  Building,  Washington; 
1454  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


_ 


_ 

,      Alice  Bradley,  famous  expert, 
shows./  usi/iotrtomakt;  home  cook- 
ing, cake-making,  candy-  n-: 
jrive  big  profits.  HOMI  to  cater,  run 
profitable  TEA  ROOMS.  M^lor  ',-.:,  1  :  faUr* 

u  business  or  tfood  positions.    V,"-.  !.•• 
B.  booklet,   "Cooking  for  Profit."  it'»  ;-  rtc.'£. 
r.  School  ot  Home  Economies.  ~Mt.  S3(h  Sl..Clic.oi 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HOSPITAL  Social  Service,  Institutional, 
Settlement  and  Family  Case  Workers;  Club 
Leaders  and  Trained  Nurses,  available  for 
first  class  positions.  Executive  Service 
Corporation,  Pershing  Square  Building, 
New  York  City. 

SOCIAL  and  economic  surveys,  or  ad- 
ministrative position  desired  by  young 
woman  with  12  years  successful  experience 
in  many  phases  of  social  work,  also  in 
statistics,  accounting,  preparation  of  re- 
ports, etc.  United  States  or  Europe.  5335 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN,  35,  Christian,  college  gradu- 
ate, delinquent  institution,  college  and 
business  experience,  desires  connection 
with  child  welfare  organization.  Best 
references.  5336  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  MAN,  seventeen  years  ex- 
perience, and  wife,  college  woman,  dieti- 
tian, trained  nurse,  public  health  exper- 
ience, would  consider  institution  for  or- 
phaned, neglected  or  delinquent  children 
or  recreation  center.  Happily  situated  but 
have  reached  top  in  present  position.  Ad- 
dress 5339  SURVEY. 

UNDERGRADUATE  NURSE  with 
good  executive  ability  wishes  position  in 
doctor's  office.  5338  SURVEY. 

SECRETARY  and  FINANCIAL  DIREC- 
tor,  now  employed  by  one  of  the  largest 
Welfare  Organizations,  desires  new  en- 
gagement with  Organization  or  Institution 
December  isth  or  January  ist.  Has  clean 
record  and  A-i  references.  Correspondence 
invited.  5337  SURVEY. 

A  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  with 
Social  Service  training,  Tuberculosis,  Hos- 
pital Social  Service,  Industrial  and  organ- 
izing experience,  desires  position.  5330 
SURVEY. 

SWISS  WOMAN  desires  position  in  a 
small  institution  as  housekeeper.  Would 
prefer  children's  home  in  country.  Refer- 
ences. 5320  SURVEY. 

MANAGER,  executive,  housekeeper  posi- 
tion desired  by  protestant  woman  in  chil- 
dren's Home,  thoroughly  experienced, 
trained  Domestic  Science  graduate.  Good 
references.  5341  SURVEY. 

BOARD 

New  Jersey 

Ridgewood,  New  Jersey  S^n'^ 

commodate  one  or  two  guests.  Commuting 
Erie,  Central.  Ridgewood  125  M.  85 
Woodslde  Ave. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  family  case  work  Dis- 
trict Secretary  with  nurse's  training  and 
financial  secretary  experience.  Available 
now.  5342  SURVEY. 


New  Survey  Book  List — Write  for  it. 

Survey  Book  Department 
I  I  2  E.    1  9  St.  New  York 


WEEK  END  GUESTS 

Week    end    guests    accommodated.      Home 
cooking.       Duck    and    Chicken    dinners    a 
Trains    met    at    Poughkeepsie. 


specialty. 
Phone  12. 


Pleasant    Valley 


B.    W.    MOORE,    R.N. 
Penmore    Farm 


New   York 


RESEARCH:  We  «««  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TRAVEL   OPPORTUNITIES 
Earn  Trip  Europe  or  Palestine 

Lowest  cost  tours  J390  up.  Organizers, 
conductors,  chaperons  wanted.  Allen  Tours, 
Back  Bay,  Boston. 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executive! 

Superintendent! 

Housekeeper! 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Manager! 

Industrial  Welfare  Workeri 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Worker! 

Girls'  Club  Worfcen 

Social  Case  Workeri 

Office  Executive! 

An  ad  in  the  Survey*!  clanified  de- 
partment will  bring  result!.  Ratei: 
Sc  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE  SURVEY 
112  E.    19  St.  New  York 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  otheri. 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  Tht 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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BULLETIN  BOARD 


LOUISIANA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Ba- 
ton Rouge.  November  19-20.  President,  Clyde 
Mohley,  State  Dept.  of  Kducatiun,  Baton 
Rouge. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COMMITTEE  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 
AND  PUBLIC  H  KALTH  :  New  York  City.  No- 
vemhtir  19-20.  J-.xeciuive  Secretary,  George  T 
Nelbacb,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

MARYLAND  STATE  CONFERENCE  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Annapolis,  AUi.  November  19-21.  Secretary, 
M;i  v  M.  Wootton,  2,'ii  West  Lafayette  Ave., 
Baltimore. 

AKIZONA  NOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Tuc- 
son, Globe,  Phoenix,  Klaystatf.  November 
19-25.  President,  Elizabeth  Wilson,  Phoenix 
U  igh  Scl'uoi,  PhoeiUA. 

GKORCIA  S  CATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION  :  Augusta. 
November  J3-25.  Secretary,  Agnes  P.  Mc- 
Ginley,  Athens  General  Hospital,  Athens,  G.I. 

M.*RV  LAND        HOM  r;        Iv.  osi»MicS        Asso.  . 

Banimorc;.  Nuv  ember  J7.  President,  I.  i 
McNaughton,  L  mvc.sity  of  Mary  land,  Col- 
lege Pa;  'k. 

WAINS  Mo  ME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Port- 
land November  29  JO.  President.  l''lorence 
L.  Jenkins,  HO  Pine  Street,  Portland. 

VIRGI  NIA  Ho  MI;  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Nor- 
folk. November  29-3U.  President,  M'I.edqe 
M"liett,  biate  Teacnera  College,  Kast  Rad- 
fcrd. 

THE  MIUDLB  ATLANTIC  DIVISION,  AMERICAN 
NURSES  Assoct  VITON  :  Washington,  D.  C.  De- 
cember 3-4.  President,  Mrs.  Anne  L.  Hansen, 
181  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JERSEY  CONFERENCE  SOCIAL  WORK:  Newark, 
December  6-8.  Secretary,  S.  Glover  Dunseath, 
21  Washington  St.,  Newark. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  CHARITIES  AND 
CORRECTION  :  New  Yoik  City.  December  8-11. 
Secretary,  Richard  W.  Wallace,  Drawer  17, 
The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION: 
New  York  City.  December  28-30.  Secretary, 
John  B.  Andrews,  131  K-  23rd  St.,  New  York 
City. 

AMI  F'icAN  SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCTTY:  New  York 
City.  December  28-3C.  K.  W.  Burgess, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

AMETCAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION:  New  York 
Cuy.  December  28-31.  Address:  Prof.  R.  C. 
McCrea,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  POM  TIC  AT.  SCTFNCB  ASSOCIATION: 
New  York.  December  2x-31.  Address:  Dr. 
K.  A.  Ogg,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

NATIONAL  COMMUNITY  CENTER  ASSOCIATION: 
New  York  City.  December  28-31.  Secretary, 
L.  K.  Rownian,  S03  Kent  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  STATTSTICAL  ASSOCIATION:  New  York 
City.  December  29-31.  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  L 
K^ns,  474  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 
INTFRDENOMI V^TIOVAL  STUDENT  CONFERENCE: 
Kv.-.nsion.  HI.  December  29 — January  1.  Sec- 
retary, Dorothy  Dyar,  10  £.  Huron  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

OREGON  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Port- 
land. IW.-mW  30-31.  President,  Mrs.  Alice 
F.  Wk-man,  1009  E.  16th  St.  N.,  Portland, 
Oregoo. 


FOR  RENT 

UNFURNISHED.  NON-HOUSEKEEP- 
ING APARTMENT,  184  Sullivan  Street, 
New  York  City,  $65  per  month,  i  large 
room,  i  small  room,  bath,  2  large  closets. 
Up  3  flights  on  front  of  home.  With  use 
of  garden,  consisting  of  backyards  of  it 
houses  thrown  into  one,  with  trees,  shrubs, 
grass,  digged  walks,  benches,  e'c.  2  blocks 
souih  of  Washington  Square.  Near  bus,  7th 
Ave.  Subway,  6th  Ave.  "L".  Address  K, 
care  of  THE  SURVEY,  112  East  I9th  Street. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


PERIODICALS 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copj 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  showi 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


:<JRRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  308  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  2ic  per  copy. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5773  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

AGED  CLIENTS  OF  BOSTON  SOCIAL  AGENCIES, 
by  a  Group  of  Investigators  and  Social 
Workers,  Lucile  Eaves,  Director.  Ex- 
perienced Social  workers  comment  on 
studies  based  on  over  a  thousand  case 
histories  of  care  given  the  aged.  Order 
from  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Cloth,  152  pp.,  $1.25. 

THE  SOCIAL  WORKERS  APPROACH  TO  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASE  is  a  pam- 
phlet containing  information  which  every 
social  worker,  teacher,  minister,  and  lay- 
man should  have.  It  has  been  carefully 
compiled  by  the  Venereal  Disease  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organization  Soci- 
ety and  published  by  them  in  July  1925. 
Copies  can  be  secured  from  the  Commit- 
tee at  105  East  22nd  Street  at  a  cost  of 
.25  per  copy. 


Looking   for   a  position? 
Want  to  make  a  change? 
Instead    of    worrying    about    it 
and   getting  discouraged   adopt 
the    policy    of    this     advertises 
and    insert   a   want   ad   in  the 
Survey. 

The   Survey 

112  East   19  Street 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

"I  received  seventeen  replies  to  my 
advertisement  in  the  Survey.  There 
was  a  generally  high  class  level  of 
quality  in  the  replies,  too.  Neighbor- 
hood Association  had  good  cause  to 
appreciate  the  Survey's  service  in  that 
entire  matter. 

Very  truly  youn, 


"Home -Making  as  a   Profession" 

Is  a  80-pp.  in.  handbook— It's  FREE.    Home-study 

Domestic    Science    courses,    for   teaching.    Institution 

manacement.    etc.    and    for   home-making    efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

W«    bare    complete   equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
M  ultigraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  ram  will  investigate  you  will  find  tlus 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaftr 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Ltt  us  estimatt  on  your  next  job 

Wcbtter       Letter      Addressing      A 

Mailing      Company 
Mth  Street  at  8th   Avenu* 

Longacrt   2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 


Multi<r.phmtf|  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I 
Typewriting     I  I 


Addroiinl 


Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


Buy 

Christmas 

Seals 

Stamp  Out  Tuberculosis 


The  National,  Stale  and  Local 

Tuberculosis  Associations  of  the 

United  States 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THB  SURYBT.    It  help}  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


Do  Tell. 


A  Bit  of  Gossip  Now  and  Then 
Is  Relished  by  the  Best  of  Men 


Printers  do  make  silly  mistakes  (ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  Survey's  printer). 
The  printer  who  made  the  program  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Nurses'  Annual  Meet- 
ing must  have  had  a  radio  complex 
when  he  »et  up  the  following: 

Subject:  \" American   Red  Cross  Nursing 

.jtfi  Service" 
Sqeaker:JMiss  Clara  D.  Noyes,  R.  N. 

We  hope  that  Miss  Noyes  will  forgive 
us  for  not  calling  her  Miss  X,  but  her 
name  fits  the  joke.  Her  speech,  by  the 
way,  was  an  inspiring  presentation  of 
Red  Cross  nursing. 

Adventures    Afield 

The  life  of  a  Survey  field  staff 
member  has  its  comic  relief.  After 
presenting  the  merits  of  The  Survey 
in  a  five  minute  speech  at  a  confer- 
ence of  social  work,  F.  S.  J.  (fe- 
male) was  hailed  by  one  of  the 
audience.  "I  take  The  Survey,"  she 
whispered,  "but  tell  me,  where  did 
you  get  that  stunning  hat?" 

•  *    * 

Which  reminds  us  of  the  time 
a  bashful  young  man  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Conference  of  Social 
Work,  came  up  to  the  Survey 
book  table  and  after  some  hesita- 
tation  asked  J.  D.  K.  (male) 
"Will  you  allow  a  personal  ques- 
tion? You  see,  I  have  a  bet  on 
you.  The  girl  sitting  next  to  me 
at  the  meeting  when  you  spoke 
bet  me  that  you  wear  a  wig.  Do 

you  ?" 

•  *    * 

The  Ohio  Welfare  Conference  was 
over  and  the  field  staff  member  was 
packing  the  Survey  book  display.  For 
some  reason  there  was  one  book  too 
many.  Nearby  sat  someone,  probably 
a  social  worker;  the  f.  s.  m.  didn't  glance 
up  to  see.  "I've  a  book  left  over,"  he 
called  out.  "Don't  you  want  to  buy  it?" 

"What's  the  title?"  "Let's  see,"  pick- 
ing it  up,  "Getting  Ready  to  be  a 
Mother."  He  heard  a  gasp  and  looked 
up  to  discover  a  girl  blushing  furiously. 

Our   Host,    Mr.    Berry 

In  Athens,  Ohio,  lived  a  man 
named  Berry.  He  was  a  colored 
man,  and  because  the  people  of  his 
race  visiting  Athens  had  no  place 
to  live,  he  leased  a  building  on  the 
Main  Street  and  started  Hotel 
Berry.  Hotel  Berry  is  now  the 
hotel  of  Athens.  Traveling  men 
"make"  it  for  the  week  end  and 
parents  visiting  the  university 
take  their  children  there  for  din- 
ner. Good  service,  attractive  food 
and  intelligent  hospitality  know 
no  color  line  here. 

Are  Men  Home  Makers? 

In  a  home  economics  class  in  a  weit- 
ern  high  school  are  two  boys.  Why  not? 
They  give  as  their  reason  for  taking 
the  course  that  they  expect  someday  to 
have  a  stake  in  home  life  and  they  want 
to  be  equipped  to  do  their  share. 


Which  reminds  us  of  a  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
poster  at  the  Ohio  Welfare  Confer- 


You  Want  to  Marry 

Why? 
Learn   How   to  Judge   Men 

A  Record   of  Which  to   be  Proud 

This  fall  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing  celebrates  its  25th  Anniversary. 
For  two  and  a  half  decades  the  Journal 
has  been  the  official  organ  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nurses  Association  and  has  been 
the  one  means  by  which  a  nurse  could 
keep  well  posted.  At  each  state  nurses' 
meeting  this  autumn  a  birthday  cake  is 
lit  with  twenty-five  candles,  each  repre- 
senting a  new  subscription  entered  at 
that  time.  Few  of  the  states,  however, 
have  been  content  to  limit  their  candles 
to  twenty-five.  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample, needed  two  cakes  to  hold  her 
ninety  new  subscriptions,  while  Minne- 
sota took  the  cake  with  320.  At  the 
American  Hospital  Association  meeting, 
the  Journal  booth  contained  a  cake  a 
yard  wide  made  by  the  chef  of  a  Louis- 
ville Hotel  and  iced  with  an  infinite 
detail  of  sugar  scrolls  and  candy  flowers. 
During  the  birthday  celebration  period 
the  circulation  of  the  Journal  has  in- 
creased by  thousands  and  the  nurses 
hope  to  show  a  25,000  subscription  list 
by  January  i. 

Better  Hurry 

In  the  advertising  pages  of  this 
number  of  The  Survey  you  will  find 
an  announcement  of  "The  Mind  in 
the  Making"  for  $1.00  a  copy.  When 
the  publishers  undertook  a  reprint- 
ing from  the  same  plates  as  the  orig- 
inal but  with  a  different  cloth  bind- 
ing, The  Survey  ordered  an  ad- 
ditional 1,000  copies  for  its  readers. 
Before  publication  on  October  30, 
one  fourth  of  The  Survey  edition 
had  been  sold.  Admirers  of  James 
Harvey  Robinsin  ordered  copies  by 
threes  and  fours;  one  high  school 
teacher  ordered  57  copies.  It  is  sel- 
dom Survey  readers  have  such  an 
opportunity.  The  publisher  tells  us 
we  cannot  purchase  another  printing; 
when  the  present  edition  is  sold,  that 
will  be  an  end  of  it.  There  are  only 
a  few  hundred  copies  left  of  The 
Survey  edition.  If  you  want  a  copy 
for  yourself,  or  a  half  dozen  for 
Christmas  gifts,  or  a  larger  quantity 
for  classroom  use,  better  wire  us. 

Misplaced  Humor 
Is  it  true  that  an  organization 
is  being  formed  to  keep  out-of- 
town  speakers  out  of  town?  If 
so,  one  of  the  correlated  functions 
should  be  to  keep  home  talent  in 
the  home.  Its  first  subject  might 
be  a  local  tenor,  who,  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Nurses'  Annual  Meeting 
sang  "Love  Will  Come  Again." 


Miss  Linda  of  Lexington 

Her  home  is  in  Lexington,  but  all 
Kentucky  knows  her.  "Miss  Linda" 
they  call  her  down  there;  Linda 
Neville  is  how  she  is  known  officially. 
For  years  she  was  on  the  Red  Cross 
staff,  working  in  the  Kentucky  hills, 
fighting  ignorance  and  disease.  When 
a  "flying  clinic"  was  formed  Linda 
Neville  was  the  one  to  guide  it  on 
mule  back  through  the  hills  and 
bring  to  it  the  children  and  the 
grown-ups  who  were  suffering.  The 
State  Department  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  her  as  a  new  member  of  its 
board,  for  probably  nobody  knows 
better  than  Linda  Neville  the  social 
needs  of  Kentucky.  She  is  active  on 
the  Kentucky  Committee  for  Mothers 
and  Rabies,  a  recent  organization, 
with  Mrs.  Mary  Breckinridge  as 
director,  which  is  setting  up  a  model 
mid-wife  county  unit  in  the  Kentucky 
hills. 

A    New    Kind    of   Flying    Clinic 

Taking  his  cue  from  Miss  Neville's 
"flying  clinics"  and  from  the  well  known 
practice  of  having  trade  tours  so  that 
business  men  may  study  conditions  out- 
side their  own  citv.  Paul  Benjamin  is 
promoting  a  "Social  Tour'1  of  Kentucky, 
so  that  the  people  of  Louisville,  travel- 
ing by  motor,  may  tour  their  state  and 
visit  the  state  institutions  and  social 
agencies. 

An    Unusual    Governor 

Virginia  B.  Handley,  Director  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Department, 
State  of  Alabama,  writes  us:  "We 
had  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  our  State 
Conference  of  Social  Work  the 
other  day  at  which  Governor  W. 
W.  Brandon,  honorary  president, 
was  present.  I  feel  that  this  is 
rather  an  unusual  thing — that  the 
Governor  of  a  state  would  show 
his  interest  in  social  matters  to  the 
extent  of  attending  a  small  meet- 
ing of  this  kind." 


The  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  was  aver.  Mary  E. 
Parker  had  told  of  her  interesting 
travels  through  colleges  and  schools  of 
the  West  and  Lucia  Johnson  Bing  had 
spoken  on  "Women's  New  Freedom." 

We  strolled  across  the  campus  (of 
Ohio  University  at  Athens,  Ohio)  and 
into  the  town,  and  we  pondered  on  the 
significance  of  women's  new  freedom 
when  we  saw  a  shop  window  display- 
ing this  sign: 


College  Supplies 
Beauty  Shoppe 


T."t> 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  Suivrr.   It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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YEAR  ENDED 

1924-5 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT  BY  THE  EDITOR 

To  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES      —      AND  ALL  SURVEY  READERS 

Our  Year  and  Yours! 


YEAR  BEGUN 
1925-6 


1 


HdNKS  all  around  to  the  enterprise  and  con- 
viction of  members,  contributors,  board  and 
staff ,  we  have  entered  our  new  publishing  year 
•with  a  stride  we  have  never  had  before.  In 
the  twelve  months  here  under  review — October 
I,  1924  to  September  30,  1925 — we  scored  neiu  records  on 
half  a  dozen  counts.  We  want  everyone  concerned  to  take 
to  heart  their  mounting  significance  to  a  mutual  undertaking 
which  has  had  to  find  and  break  its  uphill  way  on  the 
borderlands  of  journalism  and  education. 

¥  N  a  sense,  we  make  report  twenty-four  times  a  year  on 
•*•  editorial  work.  The  issues  themselves  are  our  exhibit. 
The  practical  service  development  of  our  Midmonthlies  is 
before  you.  As  examples  of  Graphic  technique  in  inter- 
pretation there  were  our  three  special  numbers  on  the 
frontiers  of  health  (Hearts:  November),  race  relations 
(Harlem:  March),  and  civics  (Regional  Planning:  May), 
in  which  we  pioneered  in  company  with  men  and  women 
who  are  pushing  back  American  horizons. 

HERE,  in  this  brief  annual  statement,  let  us  center  on 
the  engineering  of  Survey  Associates  Inc.  as  a  co- 
operative publishing  body  which,  because  of  its  unconvention- 
ality,  both  as  a  journal  and  as  an  educational  project,  has 
had  to  overcome  all  sorts  of  mental  inhibitions;  which  is 
not  brick  and  mortar,  class-room  and  campus,  but  printed 
pages  and  circulation  stencils;  facts,  experience,  inventions 
and  ideas  spread  before  people  in  ways  that  will  count. 
And  as  our  base  line,  let  us  begin  with  a  paragraph  from 
last  year's  annual  statement.  That  statement  told  the  story 
of  a  year's  struggle  to  hold  our  own,  for  only  in  its  last 
six  months  did  we  overcome  the  slump  in  the  first  six, 
which  had  beset  most  serious  publications  and  had  put  sev- 
eral out  of  business.  At  the  close  of  the  year  we  could,  none 
the  less,  come  before  readers  and  members  "not  with  the  plea 
•of  emergency,  but  with  the  high  challenge  of  opportunity": 

Help  us  [we  said]  keep  up  the  momentum  so  hardly 
recaptured.  Help  us  in  these  months  ahead  achieve  the 
stature  that  will  mean  security.  It  takes  the  edge  off 
creative  work  to  have  to  carry  it  on  two  jumps  ahead  of 
disaster.  It  takes  the  edge  off  constructive  interest  in  that 
work  to  have  to  belabor  it  with  appeals  of  distress.  Just 
a  moderate  increase  in  membership,  just  a  reasonable 
gain  in  twice-a-month  readers,  coupled  with  a  spirited 
leap  forward  in  Graphic  monthly  subscriptions — now  that 
the  Graphic  has  got  its  stride  editorially — and  we  shall 
have  solider  footing.  Staff  and  board  of  directors  will 
do  their  part,  but  in  canvassing  the  resources  we  can  call 
into  play,  our  united  conviction  is  that  the  outcome  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  rests  with  our  subscribers  and  our  members. 

MEASURING    the    outcome    of    the    twelve    months 
against  that  base  line,  we  can  report: 
—A   "MODERATE    INCREASE    IN    MEMBERSHIP"— our   roster 
of  $10  cooperating  members  rose  from   1163  to   1314;  we  did 
a  little  better  than  hold  our  own  in  $25,  $50,  $75   and  $100 
contributing    memberships.      Together    these    five    membership 
classes  brought   $31,815    to   our   common    fortunes   as   against 
$29,855  the  year  before:  and  altogether  we  report  1,856  mem- 
bers for  1924-5  against  1,695  in  1923-4- 


—A  "MODERATE  INCREASE"  IN  ADVERTISING  RECEIPTS— 
$i 6,295  against  $14,033;  and  better,  net  receipts  54  per  cent 
over  the  year  before. 

—A  "REASONABLE  GAIN"  m  JOINT  (twice-a-month)  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS—15,798  subscriptions  written  against  14,867  in 

/*o32i~a  "—  gai"  °f  ?31'  Includi"g  Midmonthly  sales, 
(?820J  our  joint  circulation  receipts  topped  $60,000  for  the 
first  time  ($60,006  against  $56,282  last  year). 

—A  "SPIRITED  LEAP  FORWARD"  IN  GRAPHIC  SALES.  Our 
Harlem  number  ran  into  two  editions,  totalling  42,000  against 
the  previous  high  levels  (around  30,000)  set  by  our  Irish 
number  of  three  years  ago,  and  our  Giant  Power  number  in 
1924.  Receipts  from  quantity  sales  and  newsstands  for  the 
year  totalled  $6,614  against  $4,534  the  year  before. 

— A  "SPIRITED  LEAP  FORWARD"  IN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THH 
GRAPHIC  AS  A  MONTHLY.  5,068  new  subscriptions  secured  as 
against  2,182  the  year  before — or  more  than  double;  bringing 
Graphic  subscription  receipts,  new  and  renewal,  (over  and 
above  joint  subscriptions)  to  $10,088  against  $6,105  in  1923-4. 

NEW  HIGH  RECORDS'  all,  for  Survey  Associates: 
gains,  in  round  figures,  of   10  per  cent  in   members, 
15  per  cent  in  advertising,  7  per  cent  in  joint  subscription 
receipts,  45  per  cent  in   Graphic  sales  and  65  per  cent  in 
Graphic   (monthly)  subscriptions. 

What  all  this  meant  in  "solider  footing"  was  borne  out 
by  our  bank  showing.  Without  reserves,  with  contributions 
paid  sometimes  months  after  they  are  pledged,  and  with  pro- 
motion work  and  expensive  issues  falling  often  in  low  in- 
come months,  we  finance  current  operations  on  Survey  Asso- 
ciates by  loans  at  the  bank.  In  1923-4  these  averaged 
$19,950  a  month.  In  the  spring  of  1924  they  ran  over 
$25,000.  Last  January  we  brought  them  down  to  nothing 
at  all  and  held  them  there  for  thirty  days.  The  average 
for  the  twelve  months  has  been  $11,625. 

FOR  this  sense  of  security,  for  this  release  of  creative 
work,  for  this  constructive  interest  applied,  for  these 
moderate  increases  and  reasonable  gains,  and  for  these  leaps 
forward,  our  thanks  go  out  to  men  and  women  in  a  hundred 
cities,  and  in  a  score  of  callings,  who  helped  us  muster 
this  strength  and  marshal  this  showing. 

Yet  so  closely  must  we  cut  our  coat  to  fit  our  cloth  that 
we  cleared  the  year's  budget,  totalling  close  to  $200,000, 
with  a  surplus  of  $1,200  on  Graphic  operations,  and  a 
balance  in  our  General  Fund  of  $74! 

A  GAIN ,  at  the  outset  of  a  new  year  ive  come 
**•  before  you  not  with  the  plea  of  emergency 
but  with  the  high  challenge  of  opportunity. 
Help  carry  this  new  momentum  forward.  Share 
in  laying  these  foundations.  Help  us  prove 
that  in  mutual  interest,  in  common  service  and 
cooperative  support  we  have  in  truth  a  living 
endowment  for  this  adventure  of  ours  on  the 
borderlands  of  journalism  and  education. 
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The  Graphic  Goes  Forward 


WE  have  turned  the  corner  of 
the    first    four    experimental 
years  of  the  Survey  Graphic 
as  a  monthly  periodical  and 
entered    upon    a    new    four-year    period, 
which   we    believe   will  establish   it   per- 
manently   as    an    adventurous    and    un- 
precedented     project      in     social      inter- 
pretation. 

Educationally,  the  Graphic  proved 
itself  in  its  first  years.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  fourth  year,  now  closed,  that 
sheerly  as  a  publishing  proposition  it  car- 
ried conviction  in  a  new  sense  to  those 
close  to  it.  The  gage  we  set  last  fall 
was  to  write  500  new  short  term  sub- 
scriptions per  month  for  six  months,  or 
3,000.  We  wrote  4,500  in  five  months,  and 
on  the  basis  of  this  demonstration,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Survey  Asso- 


Harlem 

A    double    special    number    dealing 
with  the  New  Negro 
March  1925 

I    THE  GREATEST  NEGRO  COM- 
MUNITY  IN   THE   WORLD 
Harlem  Foreword 

Enter  the  New  Negro  Alain  Locke 

ihe   Mai:ing  of  Harlem 

James   W.  Johnson 
Black  Workers   and  the   City 

Charles  S.  Johnson 

The  South  Lingers  On  Rudolph  Fisher 
The  Tropics  in  New  York 

W '.  A.  Domingo 
Harlem  Types,  Portraits       Winold  Reiss 

II.  THE    NEGRO    EXPRESSES 

HIMSELF 
The  Black  Man  Brings  His  Gifts 

W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
Youth  Speaks,  Poems 
Countee  Cullen,  Anne  Spencer,  Angelina 
Grimke,  Claude  McKay,  Jean   Toomer, 
and  Langston   Hughes 
Jazz  at  Home  J.  A.  Rogers 

Negro   Art    and    America 

Albert   C.  Barnes 
The   Negro   Digs   Up   His   Past 

A.  A.  Schomburg 
The  Art  of  the  Ancestors 

Countee   Cullen 

III.  BLACK    AND    WHITE— STU- 
DIES   IN    RACE    CONTACTS 

The  Dilemma  of  Social  Pattern 

M.  J.  Herskovits 
The  Rhythm  of  Harlem 

Konrad  Bereomci 

Color  Lines  Walter  F.  White 

Harvest  of  Race  Prejudice  Kelly  Miller 
Breaking  Through  Eunice  R.  Hunton 
Portraits  of  Negro  Women 

Winold  Reiss 

The    Doub'e    Task    Ambushed    in    the 
City  Wir.throp  D.  Lane 

The    Church    and    the    Negro    Spirit 

George  E.  Haynes 


nates  at  its  meeting  April  30,  voted  un- 
animously to  go  forward. 

We  inaugurated  the  Graphic  in  1921 
by  setting  out  to  raise  a  Founders  Fund 
of  $50,000  annually  for  the  four  years 
ending  September  30  last.  Our  purpose 
is  to  extend  this  fund  for  another  four 
years  on  a  sliding  scale,  to  devote  a 
minimum  of  $25,000  each  year  to  pro- 
mote circulation  growth  in  line  with  last 
winter's  demonstration;  and  by  this 
means  to  bring  commercial  receipts,  stage 
by  stage,  to  the  point  where  they  will 
meet  publishing  costs. 

Our  Graphic  budget  for  1925-6  calls 
for  contributions  of  $40,000  for  current 
operations;  the  first  step  in  a  process 
which  in  the  four  years  may  cut  the 
fund  needed  in  half  —  or  to  the  level  of 
our  annual  investment  in  promotion. 


we  started  in  on  the 
Graphic  in  1921,  we  had  a  paper 
plan  and  a  hope.  Our  hope  was  that  in 
four  years  we  could  bring  it  to  the  point 
where,  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
staff  organization  of  The  Survey,  no 
further  contributions  would  be  required 
to  meet  its  maintenance,  both  publishing 
costs  and  promotion.  Midway  of  the 
experiment,  we  knew  we  should  fall 
short  of  this  hope,  but  as  against  that 
we  had  compelling  evidence  that  the 
paper  plan  had  turned  into  a  reality. 
The  Graphic  had  helped  win  for  us  a 


Regional  Planning 

A    special    number    dealing    with 
the  future  of  cities  and  the  country 

May  1925 

Frontispiece,   Mural   Painting 

Ezra  Winter 

The  Regional  Community  Foreword 
The  Fourth  Migration 

Lftuis  Mumford 

Dinosaur  Cities  Clarence  S.  Stein 

New  York  Today — and  Tomorrow? 

Maps  and  Charts 
Boost  the  Big  City!     Cartoons 

Art  Young 
Our  Stake  in  Congestion 

F.  L.  Aclterman 

Coals  to  Newcastle  Stuart  Chase 

Elements  of  the   Region,  Etchings 

Ralph  M.  Pearson 

Regions — To  Live  In  Leiuis  Mumford 
The  New  Exploration  Benton  MacKaye 
Seeing  a  State  Whole  Alfred  E.  Smith 
Giant  Power — Region  Builder 

Robert  W.  Bruere 
The  Road  to  Good  Houses 

Henry  Wright 

Garden  Cities  C.  B.  Purdom 

Can     We     Have     Garden     Cities     in 
America?  Alexander  M.  Bing 

Two-Generation    Communities 

J.  K.  Hart 


November   15,   1925 

steadily  spreading  membership  in  Survey 
Associates.  It  had  reinvigorated  the 
slow  but  sure  growth  of  our  joint  $5 
subscription  list  among  our  normal 
clientele  the  country  over.  It  had  "broken 
through"  in  special  numbers,  reaching 
double  our  regular  list  and  interpreting 
social  needs,  issues  and  situations  to 
audiences  seldom  reached  by  reports, 
books  and  specialized  periodicals. 

These  things  counted:  the  Graphic 
had  become  an  integral,  if  not  an  indis- 
pensable, part  of  the  working  scheme 
of  Survey  Associates.  Had  we  an  en- 
dowment, its  educational  justification 
would  have  been  unquestioned.  But  as 
a  mutual  enterprise,  in  recasting  our 
program  we  held  to  the  harder  test  of 
making  practical  headway  with  it  as  a 
monthly  periodical.  We  deferred  de- 
cision until  the  close  of  our  promotion 
season  last  spring,  and  determined  to 
rest  it  on  whether  or  not  we  had 
brought  commercial  receipts  to  within 
arm's  length  of  publishing  costs,  and 
had  demonstrated  our  ability  to  win  sub- 
scribers in  convincing  numbers.  The 
crux  of  our  fourth  year  became  our  cir- 
culation drive  which,  in  view  of  the 
depression  and  the  political  campaign  of 
the  fall,  we  planned  to  defer  until 
January  I  last.  The  Graphic  would 
stand  or  fall  on  the  winter's  outcome. 
With  the  changed  psychology  the  week 
after  election,  however,  we  sent  out  our 
first  batch  of  circulars  November  29. 
In  the  succeeding  months,  we  circularised 
around  100,000  selected  names  and  aver- 
aged 3.88  per  cent  returns — for  us  an 
extraordinary  showing;  far  better  than 
anything  we  had  had  in  years.  We  wrote 
i.ooo  new  short-term  subscriptions  in 
December;  1,000  in  March;  1,500  in 
April.  In  the  twelve  months  we  wrote 
5, coo,  or  more  than  the  preceding  three 
years  combined. 

In  net  paid  circulation,  we  could  re- 
port on  June  30  these  averages  for  six 
months  of  1925 — joint  subscriptions  at 
'51575.  Graphic  subscriptions  (monthly) 


Hearts 

A     semi-special     number     dealing 

with  the  prevention  and  control  of 

Heart  Disease 

November  1924 

Frontispiece 

Hendrik   Willem   Van  Loon 

Heart  Disease     Haven  Emerson,  M.  D. 

Heart    Disease    and    the   Job,    Portraits 

Lewis  W.  Hine 

Putting  Their   Hearts   in  their  Work 

Hannah    Mitchell 
Woman's  Work  Is  Never  Done 

Elizabeth  Porter  Wyckoff 
Child   Hearts  Samuel  McCoy 

Peter  Flanders  Mary  Ross 

Saving  Hearts  in  Your  Town 

William  H.   Robey,  M.D. 


Noveinuer  ij,  i<j2$ 

at  4,279,  sales  at  5,234,  or  (combined) 
25,088,  an  increase  of  15.4  per  cent  over 
the  corresponding  period  for  1924. 

Up  to  September  30,  we  had  renewed 
25  per  cent  of  our  trial  subscriptions.  Our 
crucial  test  for  the  new  year  will  be 
to  lift  this  percentage  to  the  point  where 
the  operation  will  be  sound;  and  to 
carry  forward  and  enhance  last  year's 
momentum  in  winning  new  readers. 

RECAPITULATING:  the  first  of 
•*-V  (mr  four  years  we  "sold"  the 

Graphic  to  Survey  readers,  and  at  its 
close,  telescoped  our  weekly  into  our 
present  more  economical  twice-a-month 
schedule.  The  second  and  third  years, 
we  successfully  employed  the  Graphic  in 
helping  spread  our  joint  list  soundly 
among  groups  consecutively  interested 
in  social  work;  developing  a  type  of 
field  promotion  work  which  covers  its 
own  cost.  In  these  three  years,  we 
brought  out  a  series  of  special  numbers 
reaching  double  our  joint  subscription 
list.  In  the  fourth  year  we  brought  out 
three  such  .special  numbers  and  by  an 
aggressive  program  of  circularization,  we 
doubled  our  monthly  subscriptions  and 
brought  the  combined  net  paid  circula- 
tion reached  by  the  Graphic  to  25,000. 
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fourth  year,  Graphic  com- 
mercial  receipts  matched  —  and  more 
than  matched  —  dollar  for  dollar,  the 
Founders  Fund.  This  is  in  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  an  increased  share  of 
renewing  joint  subscriptions  has  been 
credited  to  the  Graphic  account.  Next 
year,  for  the  first  time,  these  renewals 
will  be  split  50-50.  But  it  is  in  greater 
measure  due  to  healthy  gains  in  new 
joint  subscriptions,  monthly  subscriptions 
and  sales  (items  accounting  for  an  in- 
crease of  $7,500).  The  rise  in  Graphic 
commercial  receipts  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 


Founders  Fund:  Survey  Graphic 

Pledges 

I92I-2 

1922-3 

1923-4 

1924-5 

1925-6 

Pratt,    Estate   of   Mrs.   George    D. 

$10,000 

$10,003 

$10,000 

$10,000 

Leach,    Mrs.    Henry    G. 
•Elmhirst,  Mrs.  Leonard  K. 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

:  OOO 

5,000 

5,000 

Pratt,    George     D. 

5,000 

5,coo 

5,000 

5,000 

4,000 

Pratt,   Mr.   and   Mrs.  John  T. 

5,ooo 

.  



•Rosenwald,   Julius 



. 

3,750 



tFels,  Samuel   S. 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 



Lasker,  Miss  Loula  D. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

I,  OOO 

500 

Rosenbaum,    Mrs.    E.    F. 

1,000 

I,  OOO 

I,  OOO 

I,  OOO 

Chadbourne,   Thomas   L. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

I,  OOO 

*Warburg,   Felix   M. 

I,OOD 

I,  OOO 

I,  OOO 

I,  OOO 

I  OOO 

*Warburg,   Paul    M. 

I,  OOO 

I,  OOO 

I,  OOO 

I,  OOO 

800 

Seager,   Henry   R. 

,000 

1,000 

1,060 

I,  OOO 

500 

*tMacy,   V.  Everit 

,000 

I,  OOO 

I,  OOO 

2,000 

2,000 

Lewisohn,  Adolph  &   Sam 

,000 

I,  OOO 

1,000 

I,  OOO 

500 

McCready,  Mrs.  Caroline   P. 

,000 

I,  OOO 

I,  OOO 

1,000 

I,  OOO 

tBing,   Alexander   M. 

,000 

1,000 

1,000 

I,  OOO 

1,000 

Elkins,  William  M. 

,oco 

I,  OOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Morrow,   Dwight  W. 



1,000 

i,  ooo 

1,000 

Haynes,   Dr.  Jchn  R. 

I,  OOO 



I,  OOO 

1,000 



Bamberger,  Louis 

250 

250 

1,000 

1,000 

. 

Harmon,  William  E. 



I,  OOO 

Hull,   Morton   D. 

500 

500 

500 

500 

Elaine,    Mrs.    Emmons 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

•Swift,   Harold   H. 
Cochran,  William   F. 

500 
500 

500 
500 

500 

500 

500 
500 

500 

•de  Forest,  Robert  W. 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

Ittleson,   Henry 

500 

500 

500 

500 

•Lamont,   Mrs.   Thomas   W. 

500 

500 

500 

500 

••Chamberlain,  Miss  Ellen  S. 

500 

500 



500 

500 

Pew,   Miss  Ethel 

500 

500 

500 

Swanton,    Mrs.   Thomas   J. 

500 



McRae,   Milton  A. 

<oo 

Keith  Fund 

__ 





500 



Goldman,   Henry 







500 

_^__ 

•Rhoads,    Mrs.    Charles   J. 



250 

250 

250 

250 

•Sibley,  Miss   Florence 

250 

250 

250 

250 

Reefer,   E.  J. 



250 

250 

250 

250 

Fohs,  Mrs.  F.  Julius 





150 

•Rosenberg,  Max  L. 







250 

150 

$50,500 

$45,500 

$50,000 

$49,000 

$22,300 

•  Contributed  also  to  General  Fund 

i  P'-intrnii'rd  also  to  Tnductrv  TVr-n1 

**  Paid  also  cooperation  subscription 

COMMERCIAL  RECEIPTS  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

1921-22  1922-23  1923-24 


1924-25 


Jiiint   Subscriptions,   New 

Renewal 

Graphic    Monthly    Subscriptions 
Advertising 
Newsstands    and    Sales 


$4,678.7°" 


3,547-74 


$8,226.50  $34,906.52  $43,547.23  $55,793.00 


$11,860.67 

$10,865.94 

$12,366.00 

7,824.34 

11,709.52 

15,501.00 

3,719.53 

6,104.99 

10,088.00 

10,019.13 

10,332.25 

11,224.00 

1,482.85 

4,534-53 

6,614.00 

P'T'  HROUGHOUT  the  four  years  we 
•••  have  conceived  the  Graphic  as  an 
original  project  in  social  interpretation. 
Our  special  numbers  have  set  forth  the 
aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  at  the 
threshold  of  their  new  state,  and  the 
Russians  in  the  aftermath  of  Revolution ; 
we  have  interpreted  our  Mexican  neigh- 
bors to  the  South  in  a  way  that  has  made 
for  understanding,  and  have  given  in  our 
Harlem  number  a  fresh  approach  to  the 
gravest  problem  of  race  relations  in  our 
midst.  We  exhibited  the  broken  year  oi 


the  miners  and  illuminated  the  industrial 
struggle  at  the  time  of  the  last  great 
cor.l  strike;  we  have  cooperated  with 
engineers  in  forecasting  the  sweeping 
social  changes  implicit  in  electric  power 
development;  and  have  afforded  a  hear- 
ing to  those  approaching  city  and 
regional  planning  from  a  new  angle.  We 
have  even  applied  our  technique  to  the 
disease  which  has  supplanted  tuberculosis 
at  the  top  of  our  mortality  tables,  in  a 
way  which  has  challenged  action. 

In  our  general  issues,  we  have  sought 


to  bring  out  the  most  constructive  and 
arresting  contributions  we  could  find 
in  the  fields  of  social  work  and  prac- 
tice, health,  education,  industry  and  com- 
munity organization ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  bring  social  appraisal  to  bear 
on  general  affairs, — local,  national  and 
international. 

THAT  this  implement  for  interpre- 
tation we  are  fashioning  has  done 
these  things  and  can  do  these  things 
with  a  freshness  and  distinction  which 
has  engaged  ever  widening  circles  of 
friends  and  readers — and  no  k-ss  that  we 
have  carried  forward  our  month  to 
month  exchange  of  ideas  and  experience 
— is  evidence,  we  believe,  of  the  edu- 
cational worth  of  the  venture  we  are 
mutually  embarked  upon.  In  its  team 
play,  board,  staff  and  members,  con- 
tributors of  time,  effort  and  writings, 
play  creative  parts. 


Financial  Statement 

Fiscal  Year  1924-25  as  of  Sept.  30,  1925,  with  Certificate  ef  Andit* 

I.  SURVEY   ASSOCIATES    (General) 

Revenue 

Contributions: 
General : 

$10  Cooperating     Members     $13.140.00 

$25   Sustaining    Members    7,400.00 

$50  Contributing  Memters     3,700.00 

$75    Contributing   Members      675.00 

$100  Contributing  Members     6,900.00 

Larje    and    other     10.623.82     $42,438.82 

Special : 

Industry    $4,255.00 

Foreign    Service    1,020.00 

Health      305.00 

Social    Practice    150.00 

Education     25.00 


Contributions 


5,755.00 


Total    Contributions     $4S,1°3.82 

Discounts    Earned    1,410.76     $49,604.58 


Disbursements 

Administration     

Editor-Executive     

Membership     

Special    Editorial    Departments: 

Industry    $4,758.31 

Foreign    Service    1,028.00 

Civics     1,244.38 

Health      2,787.30 

Social    Practice    1,510.17 

Education     2,217.15 


$7,571.92 
2,597.10 
8,750.16 


13,545.31       32,4*4.4* 


Balance   Division    I,    Sept.    30,    1925 $17,140.OT 

Allocated  at  close  of  year  to  Division   II    (Survey  Midmonthly)        17,066.09 

Surplus    for    year    1924-25    


$74.00 


II.  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

Revenue 
Subscriptions: 

50%  new   joint    subscriptions    $12,365.99 

55%  renewed     jeint     subscriptions...      18,946.63     $31,312.62 


Sales    

Advertising 


826.17 
4,971.05     $37,109.84 


Disbursements 


Administration     $7,571.91 

Editor-Executive     2,597.12 

Manufacturing     IS  770  60 

Editorial     8,654.09 

Joint  Subscription  Extension      1 1,507.87 

Joint  Subscription   Routine     3,505.74 

Advertising     3,469  48 

Sales    99.12     $54,175. 93 

Deficit   Division   II,    Sept.   30,    1925 $17,066.09 

Allocated   at   close  of   year   from   Division   I    (above) 17,066.09 

III.  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Rn-ertue 
Subscriptions: 

50%  new  joint   subscriptions $12.366.01 

45%  renewed   joint   subscriptions....      15,501.80 

Monthly    subscriptions     10,088.61  $37, 95*. 42 


Advertising     

Profit  on    Sale  »f   Securities    .... 

Newsstands    and    Sales    

Contributions   to    Founders  '  Fund 


Administration     

Editor- Executive      

Manufacturing     

Editorial    

Joint  Subscription  Extension 
Joint  Subscription  Routine     . 

Graphic    Promotion     

Graphic  'Routine    

Advertising     

Newsstands   and    Sales    


Disbursements 


11,224.21 
106.00 
6,614.30 
49,000.00  $184.9»0.»3 


$7,571.92 

5,194.21 
28,546.80 
13,900.0» 
11,507.87 

3,505.73 
14,279.01 

2,877.99 
9,332.93 

6,936.81   $103,653.36 


Surplus  for  year    1924-25,    Survey   Graphic 

RECAPITULATION    FOR    YEAR 


Contributions 

I.   Survey  Associates(Gen'l)   $48,193.82 
II.   Survey  Midmonthly      . . 
III.   Survey  Graphic     49,000.00 


Business 
Revenue 
$1,410.76 
37,109.84 
55,900.93 


Total 

Revenue 

$49,604.58 

37,109.84 

104,900,93 


$1,247.57 


Total 

Disbursed 

$32,464.<!9 

54,175.93 

103,«53.3t 


$97,193.82     $94,421.53  $191,615.35  $190,293.78 
STATUS   OP   FUNDS 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES    (General) 

Balance    Oct.    1.    1924 $408.85 

Deduct    unpaid    pledges    1923-24        60  00 


FOUNDERS  FUND:  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Deficit    Oct.    1.    1924 $291617 

Deduct    Surplus.    Sept.    30,    1925  1  247  57 


$348.62 
Add    SnrphiB    for    1024-25 74.00 

Bftluot   on    Saul     10.    Ifl25...         JI22.62 


Deficit    on    Sept.    30.    1925 $1,188.60 


General 

Chamberlain,     Joseph     f Si. 100 

tdo    Forest,     Robert    W 1.001 

tElmhirst,    Mrs.    Leonard    K...  1,000 

Resenwald,    Julius    1,908 

Anonymous     564 

Burnham,    Miss    M.    A 900 

Cabot,    Dr.    Richard    C 500 

{Lamont.    Mrs.   Tl:omas   W 501 

fLasker,    Hiss   Fiorina  and  Mr. 

Edward  and    Mrs.    Rosensohn  580 

JtMacy,    V.    Everit 500 

Vogelstcin.    Ludwig    908 

tWarburg,    Felix    M SO* 

Woodward,    Dr.    George 400 

Greenflold.    Albert    M 258 

Hart,     Max     290 

Lee,    Joseph    250 

Eckstoin,    Louis    200 

Mastbaum,   Jules   E 200 

Hathaway,   Miss  Martha   N 190 

Unclassified 

Baldwin,   Mrs.    Ruth   Standlsh..  $48 

Gannett,    Mrs.    William    C....  40 

Gifford.     Dr.     H 40 

Senter,    Miss   J.    Augusta...  40 

Wittpenn,    Mrs.    H.    0 40 

Woodman,    Miss   Mary 40 

Anonymous    37.90 

Johnson,    Mrs.    Edward   J 38 

Frank,   A.    Richard 20 

"Putnam,    Mrs.    Charles   P 20 

Brewer,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Joseph....  15 

Dodge,   Percival    15 

Donaldson,    Mrs.    Henry  H 19 

Gavit.   John    P 19 

Harper,    J.    C 19 

Hillard,     Miss    Mary    K....  19 

Holt.    Mrs.    L.    E 15 

King,    Clarence    15 

Liveright,   Mrs.   Alice   F 15 

Minster,    Mrs.    L 15 

Musgrove,    W.    J 15 

Porter.     Rev.    L.    C 15 

Thompson.    Thomas    (Trust)....  15 

Warner.    Mrs.    A.    D 15 

Anonymous    to 

"Baldwin.    Dr.    Kate    W 10 

"Barus.    Mr.    «.    Mrs.     Maxwell  10 

"*Bijur,    Judge    Nathan    10 

"Cannon,    Miss    Dorothy    A....  10 

"Castle.    Miss    H.    E.    A...  10 

"Childs.    R.   S 10 

"Cochran.    Miss   Fanny  T. . .  10 

"Cook.    Mrs.   Alfred   A....  10 

"Crane.   Mrs.   W.    Murray 10 

"Edson,  John  Joy   |Q 

"Forbes,    Mrs.    J.    Malcolm  ...  10 

"Frazler.    Dr.    Charles    M 10 

"Gatzert.    August     10 

"Gavisk,    Rev.    Francis    H 10 

"Hunter,    Henry   C 10 

•'Jackson,    James    F 10 

"•Jewell.     Miss    Alice    Natalie  10 

"Kahn.    Mrs.    Albert    ....  10 

"Liebmann.    Walter    ..  10 

"Martin.    Mrs.    A.    W.  10 

"Nicolay,    Miss    Helen    .  10 

"Nponan,    Thomas    J 10 

"Pinchot,    Mrs.    Minturn    10 

••Pomeroy.    Dr.    Ralph    H 10 

"Sage,     Dean     .  in 

"Seaver.    H.    L 

"Sherman,    Charles   A. 

"Stlx.    Mrs.    Ernest    W.... 

"Sullivan.    Mrs.    T.    R. 

"Traiser,    Charles    H. 

"Warren.   George  A. 

"Wood.    Thomas    „.";.."."."  10 

Brown.    Thomas    I.    .  a  32 

"Greene,    Mrs.    F.    D. 

"Ralston.   Jackson    H 

"Rowell,    Miss    Dorothy    c'.""  5 


Special 

Graphic  Founders 

(See  page  231) 


Industry 


tBing.   Alexander   M 

tFels,    Samuel    S 

•tMacy.    V.    Everit 

Brandeis,    Judge    &  Mrs.  Louis  D. 

•Lasker,    Miss    Fiorina   and    Mr. 

Edward    and    Mrs.    Rosensohn. 

Filene,     A.     Lincoln 

Lehman,     Col.     Herbert    H 

Philadelphian      

Anonymous     

Dennison.    Henry    S 

•Eastman.    Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lucius   R. 

Evans,     Mrs      Glendower 

Filene,     Edward    A 

Huyck,    Edmund    N 

Ittleson,     Mrs.     Henry 

Maljory.     Otto    T 

Robins,     Mrs.     Raymond 

•Schwarzenbach,    Robert   J.    F... 

Swope,     Gerard     

Crunden,    Frank    P 

•Davis,    J.    Lionberger 

Farnam,    Henry    W 

•Jones,    Miss    Myrta    L 

Weyl.     Mrs.     Walter    E.... 

"Moot,     Adelbert     

Anderson.    Frank   V.    (In   Mem.) 

Beard,    Charles    A 

Cooke.     Morris    Llewellyn 

MacDonald.    George 

•Meyer,    Walter    E 

Mitler.     Mrs.     Herbert 

Prendergast,     William     A. 
Wells.     Philip     P 


$500 
500 
500 
300 

300 
290 
250 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 
109 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Foreign  Service 

Dodge.     Cleveland     H $25* 

Scattergood,    Mrs.    Thomas 200 

Ollesheimer,      Mrs.      Henry      (In 

Memoriam)     mo 

Scatteroood,    J.    Henry 100 

Scattergood,     Miss    Margaret  100 

Schiff.    Mrs.    Jacob    H (00 

Anonymous 

•Fox.    Mrs.    Mortimer   J....  25 

Buzhy.    Walter    J |0 

Evans.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Harold  10 

Leeds.    Morris.    E 

Maier.    Paul     D.     1 10 

Rhoads.     Charles    J |Q 

Rhoads.     Georie    A 10 

Thomas,    Arthur    H |  10 

Social  Practice 

Charity  Org.  Society.  Buffalo..  $25 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Penn.  25 
Children's  Bureau,  Phila. 

Seyhert    Institution,    Phila 

Associated   Charities  of    Memphis 
Charity      Organization      Society, 

New    Orleans,    La 

Church    Home   Society,    Boston.. 

•"Flurscheim.     Bernard     H 

United    Hebrew    Charities   of   th« 

City   of    New    York 


25 
25 
10 

10 

10 
10 


Health 


Naumburg.    Mrs.   Walter   W 

New  York  Tuberculosis  Assn  . 
State  Charities  Aid  Assn..  N.  Y. 
Visiting  Nurse  Service,  New 

York    City    

Committee    for    Care    of    Jewish 

Tuberculous    New    York    City 

•Wile.    Dr.    Ira   S 

Draper,    Mrs.    William    Kinnicutt 

Heiser.    Dr.    Victor    G 

Maternity      Center      Association, 

New    York    City 10 

Education 

"Eddy,    L.   J 25 


$75 
50 
50 

50 

25 
25 
10 
10 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL 


Addams,  Jane,    Chicago 
Bicknell.    Ernest    P.,    Washington 
Billikopf,    Jacob.    Philadelphia 
Bing,    Alexander    M..    New   York 
Burnham.    Mary.    Philadelphia 
Cabot.    Richard    C.    Cambridge 
Curtis,    Frances   G.,    Boston 
Davis.   J.    Lionberger,   St.    Louis 
de   Forest.   Robert  W.,   New  York 
Devme,    Edward    T..    New    York 
.astman,    Lucius,    New   York 
Farrand,    Livingston,    Ithaca 
Fels.   Samuel   S.,    Philadelphia 
Frankel,    Lee    K.,    New    York 
Goethe.    C.     M..    Sacramento 
Harmon,    William    E.,    New   York 

Wald,   Lillian  D., 


Haynes,   John    Randolph,    Los   Angeles 
Johnson,    William    Templeton,   San    Draoo 
Kingsbury,  John   A.,   New  York 
Knowles.    Morris.    Pittsburgh 
Lasker.   Loula    D..    New  York 
Leach.   Agnes   B.,    New   York 
Lee.   Joseph,    Boston 
Lindsay,    Samuel    McCune.    New    York 
Mack,    Julian    W.    New    York 
Macy,    V.    Everit,    New    York 
McRae.    Milton    A.,    Detroit 
Pratt.    Grorre   D.,   Jr  .    New   York 
Rosenwald.   Julius,   Chicago 
Ryan,    John   A.,    Washington 
Scattercood,    Alfred    G.,    Philadelphia 
Taylor.    Graham.    Chicago 
New   York 


tahpr    ">?     l»« 
tober   22,    1925 


•CERTIFICATE    OF    AUDIT 

'^"""P"   "*•<  the    Surv<^   Associates.    Inc.,    for   U» 
25>  and  °ertlfy  that  the  above  statement  is  correct. 
(Signed)    HASKINS   &    SELLS 
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Membership  Glasses 

(General  Fund) 

$100  Contributors 


Andrews,    Mrs.    W.    H. 

Ansbacher.    David    A. 

*""Becker,    A.    G. 

Btumonthal,    George 

Bonnell,    Henry    H. 

Brown,    David    A. 

Bull.    Miss    Dorothy 

••Bush,    W.    T. 

Castle,    Mrs.    George   P. 

Colvin.    Miss    Catharine 

••Converse.    Miss   Mary   E. 

•*C«pe,    Mrs.    Walter 

Cravath,    Paul    D. 

Curtis,   Miss   Frances  G. 

Deutsch,    Mrs.    Arm  and 

du    Pant,    Mrs.    Co i em. -in 

tEastman,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Lucius   R. 

Erlainer,    Abraham 

Flelsher,    Miss    Helen 

Flexner,    Bernard 

Ford,    Mrs.    Bruce 

•**'F»x,    Mrs.    Mortimer   J. 

Garrett,    Robert 

Goff,    Frederick    H.    (In    Memoriam) 

Goldsmith,     Mrs.    Alfred 

Greenfield.    Mrs.    Albert    M. 

Kahn.   Otto   H. 

•Kane.    Francis    Fisher 

Kellogg.    Mr    &    Mrs.    Frederic    R. 

Langsdorf,    Mrs.   Jacob   Loeb 

Lewis.    Mrs.    Theodore    J. 

tLewisckn,    Sam    A. 

Liefaerman,    Albert    H. 

McGregor.    Tracy   W. 

McMurtrie,    Miss   Ellen 


McMurtrle,    Miss   Mary   D. 

Mack,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  W. 

Mason,    Miss    Ida    M 

May,   Mr.  &   Mrs.   Walter  A. 

Meyer.    Alfred    C. 

Morgenthau.    Mrs.    Rita   W. 

Morley,    Frederick    H.     (In     Memo- 

riam) 

Pick,    George 
Pope.    Mrs.    Wlllard 
•Post.    James    H. 
tRhoads,    Mrs.    Charles    J. 
Rtbinson,    Henry    M. 
iRosenberg,    Max    L. 
Rosenthal,    Lessing 
Rosenwald.   Lessing 
Sachs,   Arthur 
•Saplro,    Aaron    L. 
Bchaffner,   Joseph    (In    Memoriam) 
Scripps,    Miss   E.    B. 
Selling,    Ben 
Shaffner,   Charles 
Sherwin.    Miss   Belle 
tSlbley.    Miss    Florence 
Stclnam,    Mrs.    Edward   S. 
tSwift,    Harold    H. 
Thiim.    William 
Torsch,    E.    L. 
Upson,    Mrs     H.    S. 
Volker,   William 
Wald,    Miss    Lillian    D. 
tWarturg.    Paul    M. 
Webster,    Edwin    S. 
Weeks.   Rufus  W. 
Winkler,   Eli 


$75  Contributors 


•Asher.   L.   E. 
Delano,    Frederic    A, 
Eddy.   Sherwood 
"Harris,    Mrs.    A.    I. 
Lattimer,  Gardner 


Peabody,    Rev.    Endieott 
Rounds,    R.   S. 
Saunders,    B.    H. 
Seabrtok,    Mrs.    H.    H. 


$50  Contributors 


Aaron,    Marcus 
Adams,    Ben'.on    E. 
•Asher,    L.    E. 
Barbey,    Henry    G. 
Belknap,    Mrs.    M.    B. 
Brewer,    Franklin    N. 
Buckstaff,    Mrs.    Florence    G. 
Burlingham,    C.    C. 
Butzel.    Fred    M. 
Carter,    Richard    B. 
Chapin,    Miss    Caroline    B. 
Cole.    Mrs.    Arthur    H. 
Cushing,    0.    K. 
Davis,    James 
De    Silver,    Mrs.    Albert 
Doyle,    Nicholas    A. 
Dreier,    Miss    Mary    E. 
Earle,    Mrs.    E.    P. 
"Eidlitz,    Otto    M. 
English,    H.    D.    W. 
Frank,    Walter 
Giles.    Miss    Anne    H. 
Griffith,    Miss   Alice  S. 
Hallowell,    Mrs.    F.    W. 
Hazard,    Miss    Caroline 
Higgins,    Charles    M. 
Hilles,    William    T. 
Howe.    Mrs.    F.    J. 
Hoyt,    Mrs.    John    Sherman 
Ingraham,    Mrs.    H.    C.    M. 
"Ives,    Mrs.    D.    0. 
Jackson,    Miss    Mary    Louisa 
Kellocg,    Paul    U. 
Kent.    Hon.    William 
Koshland,    Mrs.    Marcus   S. 
Lasker,    Albert    D. 
Lillie,    Frank    R. 


Ludington,    Miss    Katharine 
MacLeish,    Mrs.    A. 
Mack,    J.    W. 
Madeira,    Mrs.    L.    C. 
Marston,    Georae    W. 
Mason,    Miss    Mary    T. 
Merriam.    Mrs     W.    H. 
Meyer,    Abraham    W. 
tMcyer,    Walter   E. 
Mllbank,    Albert    G. 
Moors,    Mrs.    John    F. 
Morrow,    Mrs.    D.    W. 
Morse,    Mr.    4    Mrs.    H.    M. 
Ncwborg,    Mrs.    M. 
Norman,    Edward    A. 
Paddock,    Bishop    Robert   L. 
Pflaum,    A.    J. 
Pope,    Wlllard 
Potter,    Miss    Blanche 
Potts,    Thomas    C, 
Pratt.   Georne,   D  ,  Jr. 
Rosenfeld,    Mn.    M.    C. 
Sayre,   J.    N. 
Schaffner,    Joseph    Halle 
Schaffner,    Robert    C. 
tSchwarzenhach,    Robert   J.    F. 
Spingarn,   J.    E. 
Stern,    Mr    &    Mrs.    Alfred    K. 
Straus,    Leo 
•*Townsend,    J.    Barton 
Vanderlip,    Mrs.    Frank   A. 
Vehon,    Morris 
Vincent,    George    E. 
Waid.    D.    E. 
ftWIle,   Dr.    Ira  S. 
Wittmer,    Henry 
••Wolff,    Mrs.    Lewis  8. 


$25  Sustaining  Members 


Anonymous 

Abbttt.  Mrs.   Henry  H. 
"Acheson.    M.   W..    Jr. 
Anthony,   Miss  Julia   B. 
Ashley,    R.    L. 
Athey,   Mrs.   C.    N. 
Bacharacn,    Mrs.    S. 
Baldwin,    Arthur    D. 
••Baldwin,  Mrs.   Harry  A. 
Baldwin.    Mrs.    H     P. 
Bancroft,    Mrs.    William    P. 
Bartol,    Miss   E.    H. 
Barns,    Mrs.   Carl 
Bayard.    J.    W. 
Beer,    Walter    E. 
Bellamy,   Georne  A. 
Bender,    Mrs.    Inez  J. 
Bigger,    Frederick 
Bird,   Charles  Sumner 
Blackstone,    Mrs.    T.    B. 
Blaney,    Mrs.   Charles  D. 
Blochman,    L.    E. 
Block,   J.   L. 
Block.    L.    E. 
Block,    P.    D 
Bookman,    C.    M. 
Bon.    Mrs.   Sidney 
Born.   M. 


Brooklyn   Bureau   of   Charities 
Brooks,    Miss    Bertha    G. 
Bucher,    Mrs.    E.   S. 
Buell,    Miss   Bertha   G. 
Bulkley,    Dunton    &    Co. 
Bunker,    George    R. 
Burnham,    E.    Lewis 
Burnham,    Mrs.    George,   Jr. 
Burns,    Allen    T. 
Cahn,    William    M. 
Camp.    Mrs.    George    R. 
Carpenter,    Mrs.    Benjamin 
Chaffer.    H.    Almon 
Chapin,    L.    F. 
Cheever,    Miss    Helen 
Cheney.    Dr.    H.   W. 
Cleaver.    Mrs.    Albert    N. 
Clowes,   F.   J. 

Coffee,    Mrs.    Doris    H.    (In    Memo- 
riam) 

Cole,    Edward    F. 
Conyngton,   Miss   Mary 
Conyngton.   Thomas 
Cooiidge,    Mrs.    Dane 
Crook,   W     Harris 
Curtis.   Miss   Isabella 
Dakln,   Mrs.   Henry  0. 
Daniel,    Todd 


Davis,   Miss  Betsey  B. 

tDavIs,    J.    Liontaerger 

Davis,    Dr.    Katharine   Bement 

de    Forest,    Henry   L. 

Dell,    Rev.    Burnham    North 

Dennis,    Dr.    L. 

Deutsch,   Sam 

Diack.    Mr.    &    Mn.   A.   W. 

"Dillenback,    H.    B. 

Dreier.    Mrs.    H.   E. 

Du   Bois,   Mrs.   Anna  G, 

Ducharme,    George   A. 

Eavenson,    Howard    N. 

Edgerton,   Charles   E. 

Edwards.    William 

Ehrich,    Mrs.    Adelaide    Price 

Eisendrath,    William    N. 

••Elkus,    Abram    I. 

Ely,    Miss   Augusta   C. 

Emerson,    Dr.    Haven 

Erdmann,    Mrs.   Albert  J. 

Ettelson,    Hon.   Samuel  A. 

Evans,   Miss  Anna  Cope 

"F" 

Farwell,    Mrs.    John   V. 

Fechheimer,    Mrs.   S.    Marcus 

Ferry.    Mansfleld 

Fleet,   A.   S. 

Floisher,   Alexander 

Florsheim.    Milton 

••Flower,    Mrs.   Anstn 

Folz.   Stanley 

Ford.    Mrs.    Edsel 

Freeman,    Mrs.    Adele    Shaw 

Freeman,    Harrison    B. 

Friedlander,    Edgar 

Frothingham,  John   W. 

Fulford,    Mrs.    George  T. 

Gage,    Lyman    J. 

Geller,    Mrs.    F. 

Gemberling,   Miss   Adelaide 

George,    Miss   Julia 

George,    W.    D. 

Gllmore,    Miss    Marcla 

Goodrich,    Mrs.    N.    L. 

Gottlieb.    Harry   N. 

Greenebaum,   Edgar   N. 

Greenebaum,    M.    E. 

Guinzburg.    Mrs.    Harry   A. 

Hale,    Robert   L. 

Hall,   Mrs.   Keppcle 

"Halleck,   Mrs.   R.   P. 

Hamilton,    Dr.   Allc« 

Haslett,    Mrs.    S     M. 

Hatch.    Mrs.    P     E. 

Hazard,    Mrs.    F.    R. 

Heard.    Mrs.    Dwloht    B. 

Hensbaw,    Miss    R.    G. 

"Hersloff.    Mrs.    N.   B. 

Hilton,   George 

Hirsch,    Mrs.   Alean 

Hitch,    Mrs.    Frederic    Delant 

Holt,    Miss    Ellen 

Hoit.    Col.    Lucius    H. 

Norwich,    B. 

Howard.    Mrs.    C.    McH. 

Rowland,    Miss    Isabel 

Huyck,    Mrs.    Edmund    N. 

Huyck,    Mrs.    F.   C. 

Hyde,    E.    Francis 

Ide,    Mrs.    Francis    P. 

Ingham,    Miss    Mary   H. 

Isaacs,  Stanley  M. 

Jackson,    Mrs.    Perry 

Jackson.   Mrs.   Willard  C. 

"Jansen,    John   J. 

Janeway,    Rev.    F.    L. 

"Jewett,    Dr.    Mary   B. 

Johnson,    William    Templeton 

tJones,    Miss   Myrta    L. 

•Kane,    Francis   Fisher 

Kelley,   Nicholas 

Kellogg,    Arthur 

Kellonq,    Miss   Clara   N. 

Kellogg,    Mrs.    Florence    Loeb 

Kellogg,    L.    0. 

Kelsey,    Clarence    H. 

"Kennedy,   F.  L. 

Klmber,    Miss    N.    B. 

King,    Mrs.    R.    F. 

Kingsbury,    John   A. 

Klrkbride.    Miss    Mary   B. 

Kleinstuck.    Mrs.   C.   0. 

Knowles.    Morris 

Kobn,    Robert    D. 

••Koshland,    Daniel    E. 

Kuhn,   Mrs.   Simon 

Kulakofsky,    Mrs.    J.    H. 

La    Monte,    Miss  Caroline    B. 

Lanfldon,    Miss   Ellen    E. 

Leopold.    N.    F. 

Levlnson,   S.    0. 

Lewis,    Theodore   J. 

Lewis,    William    Draper 

Lewisohn,    Misses   Alice   oV    (rent 

Liebmann,    Mrs.    Alfred 

Llnton,    M.    Albert 

Lowcnsteln,   Solomon 

Lowry,    Mrs.    Ruth    White 

Ludlow.    H.   S 

Lukens,    Herman    T. 

McAlpIn,    C.    W. 

McCord,    Miss   Mary    Rose 

McCormick,     Elizabeth     Memorial 

Fund 

McCormick,    Miss    M.    V. 
McGrath,   James 
McRae.    Miltcn    A. 
Mack,   Mrs.   Clarence   E. 
Mack.    Ralph    W. 
Macomber.    Miss   Bertha 
Manny.    Frank   A. 
Marston,    Miss    Helen   D. 
Mayer,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Isaac    H. 
Meyer,    Abraham 
Meyer,   Carl 
Milbank,    Jeremiah 
Miller,    Miss   Arabella    H. 
Miller.    Nathan    J. 
Montgomery.    Mrs.    W.    A. 
Moore.    Miss    Alice    E. 
Moore.    H.     H. 


Morris.    Mrs.    Hirrlsoi    8. 
Munsell,    A.    E.    0. 
Myers,    Paul    N. 
Nash,    W.    K. 

National     Federation    of    Post    Of- 
fice  Clerks 
Nelll.    Charlet    P. 
Morris,    George    W. 
Noyes,    Henry   T. 
Paddock.    Mrs.    Robert   L. 
Paine,    Rev.    George    L. 
••Parsons,    Miss    Emma 
Patterson,    Mrs.    E.    L. 
Paul,    Mrs.    D'Arcy 
Peabody,    Mrs.    Charles 
Peabody.   George   Foster 
Perkins,    Roger 
Pischel,    Mrs.    Kaspar 
Pltou,    Miss   Annie   J. 
Polachek,    Mrs.    Victor 
Pope.    G.    D. 
Porter.    Mrs.    James    F. 
•Post,   James   H. 
Pratt,    Charles    H. 
Prentlss.    F.    F. 
Price.    Mrs.    0.    J. 
Publicity    Dept.,    Detroit    Commun- 
ity   Fund 

Pulitzer,   Joseph,   jr. 
Pyfer.    Fred    S. 
Rafferty,    Fred 
Rector,    Miss    L.    E. 
Reynolds,   Col.    Dorraneo 
Richmond,    Miss    Winifred 
"Rlssmann,    Otto 
Robbins,   Mrs.    Frances  C.   L. 
••Robins.    Raymond 
Robinson,    Mrs.    George  0. 
Rogers,    Francis 
Rosenbaum,    Selig 
Rosenberg,    Abraham 
Rosenherry,    M.    B. 
Rosenfleld,    Louis   S, 
Rothermel,    John    J. 
Rowell,    Miss   Olive   B. 
Rubens,    Mrs.    Charles 
Sackett.    Miss    Mary    M. 
•Sapiro,   Aaron    L. 
"Schonblom,    H.    E. 
Schroeder,    Hyman 
Schwarz,    S.    L. 
Scott.    Mrs.    H.    B. 
Seaper.    Mrs.    Henry    R. 
Sears.    Miss   Annie    L. 
Seaver.    Benjamin    F. 
Seligman.   Mrs.   Isaac  N. 
Senior,    Mn.    Max 
Sherman,    Miss    Corlnne    A. 
Shoemaker,    Mn.    Edward 
Sioussat.   Mr.   &   Mrs.  St.  George   L- 
Sisson,    Francis    H. 
Smith,    Miss    Mary    Rozet 
Smith,    Mn.    Ruth    Fairbank 
Sp.ihr,    Mrs.   Charles   B. 
Steele,    Mn.    H.    B. 
Stella,    Dr.    Antonia 
Stern,    David    B. 
Stern,    Henry   L. 
Stix.    Mn.    S.    L. 
Stoltze,    Mrs     F.    H. 
Straus,    Eli    M. 
Straus,    Mrs.    H.    Grant 
Strong,    Mrs.    J,    R, 
Swan,    Mrs.    Joseph    R. 
Sweet,    Mrs.    Carroll    Fuller 
••Thaw.    Mrs.    William,   Jr. 
Thllo,    Miss    Frances 
Thompson,    Mn.   William    Reed 
Thornley,   William   H. 
Thorp,    Mrs    J.    G. 
Tiffany,    Mrs.    Charles    L. 
Torrance,    Mn.    Francis  J. 

Tower.    Edward    M.    C. 

Townsend,    Miss   Harriet 

Troup,    Miss  Agnes   G. 

Vanderlip.    F.    A. 

Van   Schaick,    John,   Jr. 

Vlllard,    Mrs.    Henry 

Villard,    Oswald    G. 

Vonnegut,    Frankin 

Waldo,    Miss   Alice 

Walsh,    Frank  P. 

•••Wnrd.  Ariemas 

Watson.    Miss   Lucy  C. 

Wan,    Rolla    V. 

Weil.    Mrs.    Henry 

Werthelm,    Mrs.    Jacob 

West,  W.   L. 

White.  '  Burton    F. 

"Whitfleld.   J.   A. 

Whltmarsh,    Mn.    H,    A. 

Will-iir,    Walter   B. 

Wilcox,    Ansley 

Wilkinson,    Otis 

Willcox.    Miss    M.    A. 

Williams.    David    W. 

Williams.    Mrs.    L.    C. 

Wlllock,    Harry    H. 

Wilson.    Miss   Mildred   W. 

Wise.    Dr.   Stephen   S. 

Wolf,    Mn.    H.    A. 

Zabriskle.    Mrs.  C. 

For  the  list  of 
SIO  Cooperat- 
ing Members, 
see  next  pa;e 


•  Gave  also  to  General   Fund 
"  Paid     also    Cooperation    Sub- 
scription 
*"  Deceased 

t    Gave   also   to    Graphic    Fund 
ft  Gave    also    to    Social    Practice 

Fund 

t  Gave    also    to    Industry    Fund 
••••  Gave  also   to    Foreign    Serv- 

tt   Gave    also    to    Health    Fund 


$10  Cooperating  Members 


•••Achells,    Fritz 
•Acheson,    M.   W.,  Jr. 
Ackerman,    F.    L. 
Actors'    Equity    Association 
Adams,    Miss    Emma    F. 
Addams,    Miss  Jane 
Ainstio,    Miss   Maud 
Alger,   Mrs.   Georr.e  W. 
Allen,    Charles   Dexter 
Aden.    Mrs.    Grosvenor   N. 
Ailing,    Miss    Elizabeth   C. 
Almy,    Frederic 
Alschuler,    Mrs.   Alfred 
Alspach.   Charles    H. 
Altschul,    C. 
Amberg,   Julius 

American    Child    Health    Association 
American    Red    Cross,    LOB   Angeles 
Ames,    Mrs.    James    Barr 
Amirrh.    Miss   Ophelia   L. 
Amsdell.    Miss    Mehetable   Thankful 
Anderson,    Mrs.    Betty    MaeBride 
Anderson,   Mrs.   J.    Hartley 
Andrews,    Miss   Lula  0. 
Eight  Anonymous 
•Anonymous 
Armstrong,   Mrs.   E.  J. 
Armstrong,    Mrs.    H.    K. 
Arndt.    Mrs.    Rose    Louis 
Arnold,   Miss  Lucy  G. 
Arnold,    Miss   Sarah    Louise 
Arnsteln,    Leo 
Ashe,    Miss   Elizabeth 
Asinof,    Morris 

Associated     Charities,     DPS     Moines 
Atkinson,   C.   J. 
Austin,    Mrs.    Gertrude    B. 
Austin,   Louis  W. 

B 

Baerwald,    Mrs.    Paul 
Baker,    Judge    Harvey   H. 

(In    Memortam) 
Baker.    Dr.    Hugh   Potter 
Baker,    Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  William   G..  Jr. 
•Baldwin,    Mrs.    Harry   A. 
•Baldwin.    Dr.    Kate   W. 
Baldwin.    Miss    Rachel 
Ballard,    Edward    L. 
Baltimore    Federation    of   Churches 
Bambemer,    Ednar  S. 
Bard,    Rev.    Howard    B. 
Barker,    Miss   Anna   W.   3rd 
Barker,   C.    W.   Tilllnshast 
Barker.    Mrs.    Ludlow 
Barnard,   J.    Lynn 
Barnard,    Miss    Margaret 
Barnes,    Miss   Dora    M. 
Barnes,    Fred   A. 
Bnrr,    Mrs.    Harvey  A. 
*Barus,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Maxwell 
Bauernschmidt,    Mrs     William 
Baumgarten,    Mrs.    Maud    R. 
Bayer,   Samuel 
Baylts,    R.    N. 
Beal,  T.    R. 
Beckhard,    Martin 
Bedal,    Dr.    Adelhefd    C. 
Bedford,    Miss   Caroline 
Bodinser,    George    Rust 
Behrend,    Dr.    Otto    F. 
Beisser,   Paul   T. 
Ben^tson.    Miss   Caroline 
Benjamin,    David 
Benjamin,    Edward    B. 
Beniamin,   Miss   Fanny 
Benfamin.    Paul   L. 
Benson,    Edward   M. 
Bergen.    Miss    Eertha    E. 
Bftrle,  A.  A.,  Jr. 
Berney,   Albert 
Bernheim,    Mrs     Henry    J. 
Bettman,   Alfred 
Boyer,    Mrs.    Richard 
Bickley,    M'ss   Kathrine 
Bicknell,    Ernest  P. 
Biddle,   William   C. 
Bijur,    Miss  Caroline 
•Bljur,  Judoe  Nathan 
Billikopf,   Jacob 
Bingham,   Dr.   Arthur  W. 
Gingham,   Guy   M 
Birckhead,    Dr.    Hugh 
Blair,    Henry   P 
Blauvelt.    V/arren    S. 
Blenis,   Charles   R. 
Blodpett.    Mrs.    John   W. 
Blossom.    Mrs.    D.   S 
Blumgart,    Dr.   Leonard 
Bogen,    Dr.    Boris   D 
Bonapprt,   Joseph 
Bond,    Miss   Elsie   M. 
Bond,    Miss   Marian   C 
Boomsliter.    Mrs.    George   P 
Borden.   Miss   Funny 
Bossard,    James    H. 
Buulton,  Alfred  J 
Bowen,    Miss   Ruth 
Bowers.    Mrs.    Martha    0 
Bowker,    R.    R 
Bowman,   Le   Roy  E. 
Bozarth,    Miss   Maud 
Brackenridre,    Mrs.    H     M 
Bradley,   PMIIips 
Bradley,    Richards    M 
Brady,    Dr.    John   W     S 
Brandeis,    Mrs.   Alfred 
Brandeii.   Miss  Elizabeth 
Braucher,   H     S 
Brecklnridre,    Mrs.    John    C. 
Brenner.    Mrs.    Victor   D 
Brewington.    Miss  Julia   R. 
Brinker.    Lawrence 
Brltton,    Mrs.    Gertrude 
Bronson,    Dr.    Marraret 
Brooks,   John   Graham 
Brown.    Miss   Dorothy   F 
Brown,    Earl    B. 
Brown,    Mrs.    Harvey   Dee 
Mwt,    Lester  D. 


Brown.   Thatcher  M. 
Brown.    William    Adams 
Crown  low.    Mrs.    Louis 
Bruce,    Miss   Jessica 
Bruere,    Henry 
Bruere,    Miss   Marie   L. 
Brune,  H.    M. 
Brunncr.   Edmund  deS. 
Buchanan.    Miss    Etha    Louise 
Buchlsr,    Dr    Jo^in   B. 
Butlin  'ton.    Miss   A.   A. 
Bull.    Henry  Adsit 
Bumstead,    Miss    Ethel    Q. 
Bunce.    Alexander 
Burdick.    Dr.    William 
Bun  under,   Mrs.   B.   Bcrner 
Eurkhard,    Hans 
Burkhardt,   Dr.    E.   A. 
Burleigh.    Miss   Edith   N. 
Burleson,   F.    E. 
Burritt.    Bailey  B. 
*Bush,    W.    T. 
Bussey,    Miss   Gertrude  C. 
Butler.   Mrs.   E.   B. 
Butler,    Mrs.    Mermen    B. 
Buttenheim,  Harold  S. 
Byfleld,  Joseph 
Byington,   Miss   Margaret   F. 


Cabot,    Miss   Mary   R. 

Cabot,   Philip 

Calder,   John 

Caldwell,   S.    S. 

Callahan,    P.    H. 

Camp,    Kin^sland 

Campbell,    Miss   Elizabeth   A. 

Campbell,    Miss  Persia 

•Cannon,    Miss   Dorothy  A. 

Cannon,    Miss    Mary   Antoinette 

Capen.   Edward   Warren 

Cardozo,    F.    L. 

Carey,    Mrs.   A.    Morris 

Carey,    Mrs.    Francis   King 

Carner,   Miss   Lucy  P. 

Garret,    Mrs.   J.    R. 

Carstens,   C.   C. 

Cary.    Richard    L. 

Case.    Miss  Fannie  L. 

•Cr.stle,    Miss    H.    E.    A. 

Cntlin,    Mrs.    Randolph 

Cautley,    Mrs.    Marjorie    Sewell 

Chace,    Dr.    Fenner  A. 

Chadhorne,   William    Merriam 

tChamberip.ii),    Miss    Ellen    S. 

Chamberlain,    Mrs.    Joseph    P. 

Chamberlain,    Selah 

Chanter,   W.   G. 

Chapman,    Miss   Bertha 

Chase,   John    H. 

Chase,   Miss  Pearl 

Cheever,    Mrs    David 

Chenery,    William    L. 

Chew,    Mrs.   Samuel 

Cheyney,    Miss   Alice   S. 

Cheyney.  E.  A. 

Chickcrini,    Miss    Myra   S. 

•Childs.    R.   S. 

Chittenden,    Miss    I.    L. 

Chubb,    Per  iv.il 

Claihorn.    Miss    Kate    Holladay 

Clark,    Howard   J. 

Clark.   Miss  Jane  P 

Clarke,    Miss    Harriet   E. 

defend.    Miss   Avis    I. 

Cleveland   Council   of   Jewish   Women 

Cleveland.   Newcomb 

•Cochran,    Miss   Fanny   T. 

Codman,    Miss  Catherine   A. 

Coe,   Dr.    George  A. 

Coffin.   Mrs.   Henry  Sloar.e 

Cohen,    Harry  Z. 

Cohen,   Mrs.    Henry  S. 

Cohn,    Miss   Fannia   M. 

Colbourne,    Miss   Frances 

Cole,    Miss  Jean    Dean 

College  of   the   Pacific,    Stockton, 

Calif. 

Colm-in    Company,  J.    M. 
Cotton,    Harold   S. 
Colvin,   Mrs.   A.    R. 
Commons,   John   R. 
Commonwealth     Fund,    New    York 
Conard,    Mrs     Laetitia 
Condon,    Miss    Mary   J.    R. 
Conktin,    Miss    Viola    Percy 
•Converse,    Miss   Mary   E. 
•Cook,    Mrs    Alfred    A. 
Cook,   Walter  W. 
Cooley,    Charles    H. 
Coolidge,    Miss  E.   W. 
Cooper,  Charles  C. 
Cooper,    Miss   Ruth 
Cope,    F.    R  ,  Jr. 

Cope,    Mrs.   Walter 
Corkran,    Mrs.    B.   W. 
Corn,    Mrs.   J.   J. 
Cornell,   Miss   Ethel  L. 
Cornman,   Oliver  P. 
Cos-rave.    John   O'Hara 
Council   Jewish   Women.   Los  Angeles 
Courtis,    Dr.    S.    A. 
Crane,    Dr.    Caroline   Bartlett 
*Crane,    Mrs.    W.    Murrey 
Crawford.    Miss  Anne    Lo'.iirop 
Criley,    Miss    Martha    L. 
Crocker,    Rev.    W.    T. 
Croll,    Mrs.   George   L. 
Cronbach.   Abraham 
Crosby,    Miss   Caroline    M. 
Cross,   Whitman 
Crowell,   Chester  T. 
Cummings,    Mrs.    D.    Mark 
Cummins,    Miss  Anne   M. 
Curtis,    Miss    Harriet  S. 
Curtis,    Miss    Margaret 
Cushing,    Grafton    D. 
Cushman,    Mrs.   James  S. 
Cutler,   J.    E. 
Cutler,    Mrs.    Roger  W. 
Cutler.    Rev     Wolcott 
Czerny.    Karl 


Dailey,    Miss   Dew 

Dale,  J.  A. 

Daliam.   C.    Braxton 

Danforth,    Mrs-    H.    G. 

Daniels,    John 

Dann,   Miss   Editha   L. 

Darling,    Mrs.    Byron    C. 

Davidson,    Miss  Clara   W. 

Davidson,   J.    E. 

Davis,  Abel 

Davis.    Miss  Anna   N. 

Davis,    Rev.    Crrroll    M. 

Davis,   Mr.   &    Mrs.    Michael   M  ,   Jr.. 

Day,    Mrs.    Georre  P. 

Dean,    Miss   Jessie 

Dean,    Mrs.   Sherman   W. 

De.irdorff,    Miss    Neva    R. 

DeGolyer.    Mrs.    Robert  S. 

Denny,    Miss   E.    G. 

Denny,   Dr    Francis   P. 

Dept.    of    Labor.    Oklahoma   City 

de   Schweinitz.    Karl 

Devine,    Edward   T. 

Dibert,    Miss   Florence    M. 

Dickie.    H.    A. 

Dieckmann.    Miss    Annetta    M. 

*Dillenback.   H.   B. 

Dilworth,    R.    J. 

Dingman,    M'ss  Annie   P. 

Dinwiddie.    C 

Dobbs,    Charles 

Dodge,    Rev.    Rowland    B. 

Dofierty,   Dr.    Hclpn   I. 

Dole,    Rov    CJ'nr'e*    F. 

Donnelly,   Thomas   J. 

Dore,    Miss   C.    J. 

Dorrance.    Rev.    Samuel    M. 

Dougherty,    M'ss    Lucy   T. 

Dow.    Miss    Caroline    B. 

Dowd,    Qulncy    L. 

Doyle,   J.    S. 

Drury,   Miss   Louise 

Drury,    Mrs.   S    S. 

Hummer,    Mrs.   W.    F. 

Dunlap,    M'ss    Flora 

Durham,    Mrs.    R.    E. 

Durr,    Mrs.   William 

Dwitiht.    Miss    M.    L. 

Dyckman,    Miss    Mary   L. 


Eaoan,    Mrs     Jof^n   J. 

Earle,    Miss    Louise  S. 

Earle,    Mrs     R.    K. 

Eastman,    Miss    Lucy   P. 

Easton.   William    0. 

EMon.    Mrs.    Horace   A. 

Eddy.   L.  J. 

Edoerton,    Mrs.    Henry   W. 

•Ertson,   John    Joy 

E:'-on,    Mrv    K?therine   Philips 

Edwards.    Miss   L.    M. 

Eells,    Mrs.    H.   P. 

Ehmann,    John 

Ehrman,    Mrs.    Alexis   L. 

•Eidlitz.    Otto    M. 

Eltlridne,    Mrs.    L     A. 

El'ot,   Dr.   Charles  W. 

Eliot,    Chri«tonher   R. 

Eliot.   Samuel    Ely 

Etkan,   Henry 

Elklns,   Gfor-e  W. 

•Elkus,   Ahram    I 

E'lictt,    Edwnrd    C. 

Elliott,    Dr.    John   L. 

Elsasser.    M. 

E'sworth,    Mrs.    Edward 

Ely,    Miss   Elizabeth    B. 

Ely,    Miss   Mary  G. 

Emerson.    Mfes    Helena   Titus 

Emery,    Mrs.    William,   Jr. 

Emlen.  John  T. 

Ennlerth,    Mrs.    Louis   D. 

Ennis.    Mrs     Robert    Berry 

Eno   Foundation  for   Highway  Traffic 

Regulation 
Erhsloh,    Miss   Olna 
Evans,    Edward   W. 
Evans,    Mrs.    Jonathan 


Foote.    Henry   Wilder 
•Forbes,    Mrs.    J.    Malcolm 
Ford,   George   B. 
Foreman,    Mrs.    Harold    E. 
Forstall,    Mrs.    Nell    Lothrop 
Fosfcroke.    Rev    H. 
Foster,    Miss   Ed'th 
Foster,    Mrs.    E.    K. 
Foster    Home    A"?n.,    Phila. 
Foutz,    Mrs.    Si::anna   C. 
Fowler.    Mrs.    Manaret   B. 
Fox,   Mrs.   Anna   B. 
Fox.    Miss    Elizabeth    G. 
Fradkin,    Mrs     L.    H. 
'  Fraloy,    Mrs.    Joseph 
Francis,    Miss   Vida    Hunt 
Frank,    Henry   L. 
Frank,    Mrs.    Henry   L. 
Frankel,   Dr.    LM   K. 
Frnnkel,    Mrs.    S. 
Franklin,    Miss    Mary 
•Fmzier,    Dr.    Charles    M. 
Freiberg,    Henry 
French,    Henry  S. 
Freund,    Ernst 
Freund.    I.    H. 
Frierfenwald,    Dr.    Harry 
Friedman,    Herbert  J. 
Friedman,    Mrs.    I.    K. 
Frissoll,    Mrs.    H.    B. 
Frohman,    E.    D. 
Fuld,    Felix 

Fullerton,    Mrs     Kate    Soencer 
Furness,    Mi<s  Caroline  E. 


Gamble,    Miss    Elizabeth    F. 

Gamble,   James   N. 

Gannett,    Fr?nk    E. 

Gannett.    Miss    Ruth   Stiles 

Gans.    Mrs.    Howard   S. 

Gardiner.    Kiss    Elizabeth    G. 

Gardner,   R^th'ione 

•Gatzcrt,    August 

•Gavisk,    Rev.    Francis   H. 

Gebbfe.    Miss    Mr.rion    B. 

German,    Frank    F. 

Gibson,    Mrs.    Frank    A. 

Gibson,    Miss    Mary    K. 

Gilbert,    Mrs.    Clinton 

Gilbert.   Henry  J. 

Gilbert.    W.    M. 

Gilfillan,   Archer   B. 

Gilkey.    Cbar!es    W. 

Giilin,    Jo'-n    Lewis 

Gil  man.    Miss    Elizabeth 

Girl    Scouts,    Inc. 

Gimbel,    Mrs.   Bernard 

Gl?.ser.   Edward    L. 

Glindemann.    Miss   Marie 

Goldenson,    S     H. 

Goldmark,    Misses   J     C.    &,    Pauline 

Goldsmith,    Miss    Louise    B. 

Goldstone,    Fred    D. 

Gold  water,    Lemuel 

Gonzales,    Ambrose   E. 

Goodcell,    Mrs.    Henry 

Goodman.    Miss    Mary   A. 

Goodrich,    Miss   Annie  W. 

Gott    schail.    Simon 

Goulder,    Miss   Sybil    M. 

Graeser,    Dr.    H.    R.   A. 

Graham,    J.   S. 

Granger,    Mrs.    A,    0. 

Granger,    Miss   A.    P. 

•Greene,    Mrs.   F.    D. 

Greene.   Samuel    H. 

Greenough,    Mrs.    John 

Griffin.    Edward    H. 

Grinnell,    Mrs     E.    M. 

Groman,   Clinton   A. 

Gross.    Mrs.    J.   W     M. 

Gruening,    Miss    Rose 

Gucker,    F.    T. 

Guibord,    Dr.   Alberta   S.    B. 

Guillou,    Mrs.   A. 

Guinzburg,    Mrs.    Victor 

Gulick.    Mrs.    Luther   H. 

Gundersheimer,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    M.    E. 

Guthrie,   Miss  Anne 


Fairchitd,    Milton 

Falconer,    Douglas   P. 

Falconer,   Mrs.    Martha  P. 

Falk.    Mrs.    Leon 

Family   Society    of    Philadelphia 

Farrand,    Dr.    Livingston 

Firrinrton.    Miss    A-nes    Elizabeth 

Fechheimer,    Mrs.    Cirl    J. 

Fec^heimcr,    Frederic 

Fnchimer,    Mrs.    Henry    M. 

Fechner,    Rohert 

Federated    Jewish    Charities,    Boston 

Fciss,    Pnul    L. 

Fcls,   Maurice 

Pels,    Mrs.   Samuel  S. 

Fenn.    Miss   Martha   W. 

FT'ussoa,    Rev.    E.    M. 

Fieser,   James   L. 

Finkeldey.    Miss   Stella 

F:nke!stein,    Ssm 

Fischer,    Dr.    N.    Arthur 

Fischer.    Rev.   Theodore  A. 

Fish,    Isaac 

Fisher,    Mrs.    Dorothy   Canfteld 

Fisher,    Galen    M. 

Fisher,    Mrs.    H.    H. 

Fisher,    Irving 

Fisher,    Mrs.    Janon 

Fisher.    Mrs.   Wm.   A. 

Fisk.    Miss   M.    L. 

itch,    ML-s    Florence   M. 
Fitch,   John   A. 
Fitts,    Miss    Mary   B. 
***Fleck,   A.   W. 
Fleisher,   Alfred   W. 
Flelsher,    Arthur    A. 
Fleisher,    Mrs.    H.   T. 
Fletcher,    Mrs.    J.    F. 
Florence    Crlttenton    Home, 

Indianapolis 
•Flower,    Mrs.    Anson 
t^Flurschcim,    Bernard    H. 
Foley,    Miss   Edna   L. 
Folks,    Homer 


Hill,    Dr.   William   rreston 

Hillman.  Sidney 

Hills,    Mrs.    Jp.mes    M. 

H'tch.    Miss   Ruth    A. 

Hitchcock,    Miss  Jr.ne   E. 

Hitchcock.    Mrs.    Lemuel 

Hobson,    Dr.    Sirah    M. 

Hochstadter,    G. 

Hodres,    Mits   V- 

Hodgman,   Mrs.   W.   L. 

Hodgson,    Mrs     F.    G. 

Hoey.    Miss   Jane    M. 

Hoffman,   Mrs.   J.    E. 

Hogrson.    W.   J. 

Holcien,   Arthur  C. 

Holdzkan,    Miss   M. 

Holladay,    Mrs.    Charles    B. 

Holland,   E.    0 

Holland,    Parke    D. 

Holland,   W.    H. 

Hollander,   Sidney 

Hollander,    Walter 

Hollingshead,    Rev.    George    G. 

Holmes,   C.    0. 

Holteen.   Willard   F. 

Home    of    the    Merciful    Sav:our   ftr 

Crippled    Children.    Philadelphia 
Hooker,   Mrs.    E     H. 
Hooper,    Mrs.    Bertha    Freeman 
Houohton,    MIPS    May 
Howard,  John    R..   Jr. 
HcwcU.    Mrs     John   White 
Muggins,    Mrs.    G.    E. 
Hullihen.    Walter 
Hul*t,   Geone  D. 
Hunter,    Miss   Anna   F. 
•Hunter,   Hen^v  C. 
Hunter,   Joel   D. 
Hunzicker,    Mrs.    B.    P. 
Hutch;ns,    M's.   John    Eddy 
Hutchison.    Charles   E. 
Hutzler,   Albert   D. 
Hyndman,    Miss    Helen   W. 

I 

Ickes,    Harold    L. 
Ihlder,   John 

Ingersoll,    Mrs.    Raymond    V. 
Ingersoll,    William    H. 
Ingraham,    Mrs     Frieda    Hohmann 
Ingram,   Miss   Frrrrr-s 
Irene    Katifmp.nn    Settlement 
Irvinti,    Miss   Bertha   A. 
Isaacs,    Lewis    M. 
•Ives,    Mrs.    D.    0. 

J 

•Jackson.    James  F. 
Jackson,    Leroy    F. 
Jackson,    Miss    M.    Eleanor 
Jackson,   Marion    M. 
Jacobs,   H.    H. 
•Jansen,   John   J. 
Jasspon,    Mrs.    W.    H. 
Jeffrey.   J.   W. 


Hackett.   J.    D. 

Hagcdorn.    Joseph 

Haight.   James  A. 

Hale.    Miss  Ellen 

Hall,   James   P. 

•Halleck,    Mrs.    R.    P. 

Hambleton,    L.    Edward 

Hampton.    Mrs.    William    E. 

Hanauer,  A.    M. 

Hargest,    William 

Marker,    Miss   Harriette   B. 

•Harris,    Mrs.    A.    I. 

Harris,    Mark   G. 

Harrison,   Shelby    M. 

Hart,    Mrs.    Harry 

Hart,    Hast  in,"   H. 

Hart.   Mrs.  John  I. 

Hart.   Robert  S. 

Hnrtman,    Mrs.    H.    W. 

Hartsnorne,    Hugh 

Haupt,    Ernst 

Hayden,    Rev.   Joel    B. 

Hayes,   C.    Walker 

Hayes.    E.   C. 

Hayward,   J.    B. 

Hebberd,   Charles 

Heinsheimer,    Mrs.    Edward    L. 

Heller.    Mrs.    E.   S. 

Hellman,    Irving 

Henderson,    Mrs.    E.   C. 

Hendler.    Manuel 

Hendricks,    Mrs.    Henry  S. 

Henshaw.   J.    M. 

Hcrrick,   Mrs.   J.    B. 

Herring,    Hubert   C.    (In    Mitnoriam) 

Hersey,    Miss   Ada   H. 

•Hersloff.    Mrs.    N.    B. 

Herz,    Mrs.    F.   W. 

Herzbcrg,    Max 

Hickin.    Miss    Eleanor    Maude 

Hill.    Mrs.   A.   A. 

Hill,   C.    D. 

Hill.    Howard    C. 

Hill,  Mrs.  John  Clark 


Jonas,    Ralph 
Jones.    Miss   Amelia    H. 
Jones,    Mrs.    S.    M. 
Jordan,    David   Starr 
Joseph,    Isaac 


•Kahn,    Mrs.   Albert 

Kahn,    Edward    A. 

Kamps,  Samuel   L. 

Kanzler.    Mrs.    Ernest 

Katz,    Mrs.   AJram 

Katzinger,    Mrs.    Edward 

Kaufman,   A.    R. 

Kaufmann,    Mrs.    Raymond 

Kawin,    Miss    Ethel 

Keagy,    Geor:e 

Keiser,    Mrs     Frrnces    Kaerchtr 

KeMey,    Mrs.    F. 'ore nee 

Kellogg,     Hanvet    I.     (In    Memorial*) 

Kellogg,    Mary    F.    (In    Memoriam) 

Kellogg,    Mrs     Morris  W. 

Kellogg,  0.  D. 

Kelsey,    Dr.   Carl 

Kenderdine,    John    D. 

Kennard,    Miss    Beulah 

•Kennedy,    F.    L 

Kimball.    Miss   Martha  S. 

Kind,    Mrs.    Philip 

King,    De'cevare 

King,    Mrs.    Edith   Shatto 

King,    Henry   C. 

Kingsbury.    Kiss   Susan    M. 

Kingsley,   S    C. 

Kirch,    Miss    Nora 

Kirchwey.    George   W. 

Kirkpatrick.    E.   A. 

Kirkwood,    Mrs     Robert  C. 

Kirshncr,    Miss   Fanr.ie  S. 

Kittanninn     Library.    Kittann'i,    Pa. 

Klauber,    Miss    Lena 

Klee,    Max 

Klcinert,    Miss.    H.    E. 

Knappen.    Judge    Loyal    E. 

Knight,    Miss    Harriet    W. 

Knight.    Miss    Mary  A. 

Knox.   Dr.   J.   H.   M  .  Jr. 

Koenig,    Dr.    Charles 
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To  Every  Reader  of  THE  SURVEY: 

We  invite  you  to  join  our  fellowship. 

By  "we"  I  mean  the  1856  members  of  Survey  Associates. 
For  our  part,  we  have  organized  our  curiosity;  backed  it  with 
time  and  money;  and  spread  the  results  before  ten  times  our 
numbers  through  The  Survey  and  Survey  Graphic. 

Why  not  share  in  the  creative,  exploratory  work  which 
thus  engages  us  as  a  mutual  publishing  body?  Conventional 
groupings  don't  help  us  in  picking  members.  Rather  it  is  a 
certain  gleam  in  the  way  individual  men  and  women  look  at  life. 

The  president  of  Czecho-Slovakia  for  one.  A  Sv/iss  lad 
working  as  a  farm-hand  in  Pennsylvania  for  another.  Dr.  Eliot, 
Jane  Addams ,  Justice  Brandeis,  Governor  Pinchot,  Ida  M.  Tarbell , 
Bishop  McConnell,  Father  Ryan,  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  for  others. 
The  president  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York.  The 
secretary  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  The  author  of 
"The  Bent  Twig."  The  president  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  the  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  .  The 
president  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters.  The  principle 
of  natural  selection  which  brings  such  members  together  in  our 
cooperative  enterprise  is  itself  a  fascinating  riddle  in 
psychology. 

Perhaps  you  rightly  belong.  "We"  invite  you  most  cordially, 
Our  roster  of  members  and  annual  report  will  be  found  in  this 
issue.  Just  fill  out  the  blank  below;  mail  it;  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  present  your  name  at  our  next  Board  meeting. 

Sincerely, 


Editor. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  i  gth  Street,  New  York  City 

$10  as  a  Cooperating  Subscription  to  the  educational  work  of 
Survey  Associates,  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Name. . 


(Our  fiscal  and  publishing  year  runs  front  October  I,  1925,  to  September  30,  1926) 


NOTE: — Half  of  a  $10  Cooperating 
Subscription  covers  the  regular  $5 
joint  subscription  to  The  Survey  for 
the  twelve  months  succeeding,  half 
is  a  contribution  to  our  educational 
work  and  development.  It  makes 
such  a  subscriber  eligible  for  election 
as  a  Survey  Associate  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  but  creates  no  other 
financial  liability,  nor  promise  of 
renewal  another  year. 
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1.  The  Commonwealth  Fund  Program 

for  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

Pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  origin,  purpose,  and 
organization  of  the  Program.  16  pages 

2.  Three  Problem  Children. 

Narratives  from  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic.  Three 
cases  studied  at  the  Bureau  of  Children's  Guidance, 
the  psychiatric  clinic  and  teaching  center  operated 
by  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck  and  Dr.  Marion  E. 
Kenworthy  as  part  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
Program  for  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency.  With  a 
discussion  by  Professor  Henry  C.  Morrison  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  146  pages $1.00 

3.  Some  Extra-Curricular  Problems  of 

the  Classroom. 

By  BERNARD  GLUECK,  M.D.  Reprint  of  an  address 
before  the  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teach' 
ers,  discussing  the  effect  of  the  teacher's  personality 
on  the  behavior  of  school  children.  16  pages  .  . 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS 

4.  The  Problem  Child  in  School. 

Narratives  from  case  records  of  visiting  teachers. 
By  MARY  B.  SAYLES.  With  a  description  of  the  pur« 
pose  and  scope  of  visiting  teacher  work  by  HOWARD 
W.  NUDD,  Chairman,  National  Committee  on  Visit' 
ing  Teachers.  The  narratives  tell  about  particular 
children  in  trouble,  with  their  individual  home  and 
school  backgrounds,  and  relate  the  steps  by  which 
the  worker  sought  to  straighten  out  their  difficul- 
ties. Mr.  Nudd's  statement  helps  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  philosophy  which  lies  back  of  these 
activities.  288  pages $1.00 

5.  The  Visiting  Teacher  Movement. 

With  special  reference  to  administrative  relation- 
ships.  By  JULIUS  JOHN  OPPENHEIMER,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
of  Faculty,  Stephens  Junior  College,  Columbia, 
Mo.  A  study  of  the  visiting  teacher  in  the  United 
States  from  the  educator's  point  of  view.  A  second 
edition  of  the  volume  originally  published  by  the 
Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1924.  206  pages $  .75 

6.  The  Visiting  Teacher  in  Rochester. 

A  study  by  MABEL  BROWN  ELLIS  of  the  system  of 
visiting  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  the  only  city  at  present  having  a  special  de< 
partment  of  visiting  teaching  organized  under  the 
Board  of  Education.  206  pages $  .75 

7.  Directory  of  Psychiatric  Clinics  for 

Children. 

A  list  of  clinics  in  the  United  States  which  offer 
systematic  psychiatric  service  for  children,  giving 
addresses,  names  of  directors,  personnel,  hours,  num- 
bers of  children  recently  treated  and  other  data. 

$  .50 


These  books  may  be  ordered  postpaid  from 
The  Survey  or  from 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Methods 
of  Preventing  Delinquency 

5O  EAST  42ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mind  in  the  Making 

Now  One  Dollar 


At  last — a  popular  $i  edition  of 
James  Harvey  Robinson's  "Mind 
in  the  Making,"  printed  from  the 
original  plates,  cloth  bound.  This 
is  the  book— 

— that  reads  like  a  novel 

— that  sold  100,000  copies  of  the  original 
edition  at  $2.50 

— that  stood  unchallenged  for  months  as 
the  best  seller  among  non-fiction 

— that  is  known  the  country  over  as  the 
most  thought-provoking  book  in 
three  years 

— that  leaves  the  reader  tingling  with  a 
desire  to  stretch  his  mind  and  his 
imagination  to  a  point  where  he 
may  join  Professor  Robinson  in  a 
fine  high  citizenship  of  the  mind 

— that  H.  G.  Wells  found  "marking  a 
new  and  characteristic  American 
initiative  in  the  world's  thought 
and  methods." 

The  publishers  announce  there 
will  be  only  one  printing,  based 
on  advance  orders.  When  that  is 
gone,  there's  an  end  of  it.  Buy 
now  for  yourself,  for  your  friends, 
for  Christmas  gifts. 

The  Survey  Associates  Edition  is 
limited  in  number.  One-third  of 
it  is  gone.  Send  your  order  now. 


Survey  Associates 

112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City 

I    enclose    $ for copies    of    the    new    edition    of 

Robinson's   "Mind   in  the  Making"  at  $1   each,  to  be  sent  me  by 
return  mail,  postpaid  in  the  U.  S. 


Name    

Street,    No. 
City,    State 
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FALL    REVIEW  OF    BOOKS   IN   OUR  ALCOVE 


Edited  by  Joseph  K.  Hart 


Experience  and  Nature 


I 


appearance  of  a  new  book  may  be  some- 
thing like  the  "swimming  into  our  ken"  of  a 
new  heavenly  body.  So  Keats  exclaimed  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  new  book  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  mere  "shooting  star,"  soon  consumed  and  forgotten,  like 
This  Freedom.  It  may  be  a  planet,  or  a  planet's  satellite, 
solid  enough,  in  all  conscience,  but  shining  when  it  does 
shine,  not  with  its  own,  but  with  a  borrowed  light,  like 
Main  Street.  Or,  it  may  prove  to  be  a  comet,  swinging 
erratically  through  illimitable  spaces  and  upsetting  the 
gravitational  order  of  a  whole  solar  system,  like  Thus 
Spake  Zarathustra. 

It  may  even  turn  out  to  be,  not  a  heavenly  body  at  all, 
but  some  flamboyant  earth-fire:  the  lighted  other  end  of 
the  author's  own  cigarette,  efficaciously  blown  upon  and 
flourished,  like  The  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl ;  or  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp,  floating  luringly  above  a  bog,  like  Casanova's 
Homecoming;  or  a  false  beacon,  set  by  some  adventurer 
on  a  not  too  near  hill-top,  like  Is  America  Safe  for  Democ- 
racy? 

Now  and  again,  however,  a  book  appears  like  a  star, 
which  sends  clear,  cold  rays  of  transcendental  illumination 
out  of  infinite  deeps,  lighting  up  a  bit  of  the  earth,  as  it 
seems,  sub  specii  aeternitatis.  Plato  and  Dante  are  stars  now 
— very  far  away,  but  serenely  beautiful. 

And,  occasionally,  a  book  breaks  in  upon  us  like  a  new 
sun — shedding  life-giving  light  and  warmth  over  the  very 
human  world — on  rich  and  poor,  alike,  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust.  John  Dewey's  most  recent  book,  Experience 
and  Nature,  is  such  a  sun. 

MOST  of  us,  in  our  mental  horizons,  hold  to  but  one 
sun — one  "glorious  orb" — which  is  a  sort  of  com- 
posite of  the  moon,  with  its  borrowed  light,  our  own 
flourishing  cigarettes,  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  a  brush  fire  on  a 
distant  hill,  and  some  few  streaks  of  star  dust  to  make  ft 
seem  supernal.  We  don't  want  extra  suns  to  break  in 
upon  us  with  their  light.  We  love  our  own  light,  or  dark- 
ness, as  the  case  may  be.  We  believe  in  sun  light,  our 


own  sun  light:  and  when  we  say  sun  light,  we  mean  Sun 
light:  not  new  sun  light,  nor  old  sun  light,  but  Sun  light. 
Honest  people  know  what  Sun  light  is! 

More  than  that :  Our  present  solar  system  is  all  right. 
It  might  be  bigger,  of  course,  and  conceivably  it  might  be 
better,  in  details,  not  in  the  ensemble.  What  could  a  new 
sun  do?  It  could  throw  all  sorts  of  cross  lights  and  make 
new  shadows,  and  confuse  our  eyes,  and  upset  things  gen- 
erally. We  could  deal  with  a  new  sun  as  an  "interesting 
phenomenon,"  about  which  it  would  be  desirable,  even  es- 
sential, to  have  all  the  "relevant  facts,"  objectively  secured, 
statistically  arranged,  and  presented  in  graphic  forms.  But 
we  want  none  of  the  light  that  shines  round  the  corners 
of  the  graph,  overflooding  it  a  bit,  and  making  it  look  al- 
most interesting. 

All  of  which  means  that  we  always  welcome,  or  at 
least  we  think  we  do — new  facts;  but  we  feel  that  new 
facts  ought  to  be  able  and  willing  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  our  old  facts — so  that  they  will  help  us  to  get 
on  rapidly  with  our  objective  survey  of  Case  No.  7-11.  It 
seems  such  a  waste  when  some  impertinent  new  fact  takes 
the  gimp  out  of  our  old  facts,  and  makes  us  go  back  and 
put  them  together  again  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view. 
Perhaps,  if  we  could  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah,  we 
might  learn  that  that's  what's  always  happening  in  the 
relationships  of  facts:  they  eat  each  other  out  of  house 
and  home! 

We  deal  with  this  difficulty,  in  a  particular  instance,  by 
saying,  rather  gleefully:  "Well,  now,  that  was  a  good  one. 
Here  I've  been  going  along  for  years  believing  those  slip- 
pery things.  But  I  always  had  my  suspicions.  They  never 
did  look  quite  like  the  real  thing  to  me.  Now  they're  gone, 
and  it's  good  riddance.  Especially,  since  now  I  know  I've 
got  something  I  can  depend  upon:  facts  that  are  facts!" 

How  often  have  we  consoled  ourselves  with  this  rational- 
ization of  our  refusal  to  face  the  reality  of  our  experience! 
No  fact  stays  put,  permanently.  "Facts"  are  more  or  less 
dependable  pegs  upon  which  we  hang  up  our  collections  of 
experiences.  Plato  had  a  set  of  facts  that  looked  good  to 
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him;  Aristotle  had  another  set;  Thomas  Aquinas,  still  an- 
other; and  Francis  Bacon  proposed  to  wipe  out  practically 
all  the  facts  held  by  all  three  of  them,  and  "start  over," 
setting  "real  facts." 

Social  constructionists,  in  all  lines,  are  engaged,  these 
days,  in  piling  up  great  mountains  of  facts.  Their  filing 
cases  are  filled  with  facts.  But  not  infrequently,  when  one 
of  them  seeks  for  the  facts  needed  in  a  particular  case,  noth- 
ing relevant  can  be  found:  the  "facts"  have  escaped,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  their  shadows;  or  they  have  so  changed 
their  character  and  their  incidence,  that  they  are  worthless 
for  their  intended  purpose.  Filing  cabinets  have  to  be  re- 
arranged with  the  accession  of  each  new  fact,  or  they  cease 
to  be  tools  of  use. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  understand  what  happens  to  facts 
in  the  processes  of  investigation  and  discovery,  we  must 
secure,  not  merely  some  more  facts:  we  must  get  a  new 
way  of  looking  at  facts ;  that  is  to  say,  a  new  kind  of  mind. 
We  must  try  to  learn  what  facts  really  are — not  in  some 
ancient  dogma  about  the  world,  but  in  our  actual  experi- 
ences with  them,  as  we  meet  them,  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment, and  try  to  deal  with  them.  When  we  shall  have 
learned  this,  we  shall  not  be  so  often  or  so  easily  let  down. 

This  is  the  clue  that  Experience  and  Nature  gives  us. 
This  book  is  not  merely  a  new  set  of  facts:  it  is  a  differ- 
ent way  of  looking  at  facts.  It  shows  us  how  we  look  at 
facts  in  those  most  real  moments  of  our  experience  when, 
the  old  "facts"  upon  which  we  had  counted  having  slipped 
out  of  our  fingers,  we  wonder  what  we  shall  do  next.  This 
is  the  preeminent  book  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  social 
construction,  of  any  sort:  It  discusses,  expands,  criticises 
and  reorganizes  the  programs  and  methods  of  all  social  in- 
vestigations and  reconstructions,  not  in  specific,  concrete 


terms,  but  in  those  basic  principles  which  will  enable  the 
reader  to  get  a  sense  of  perspective.  It  plows  up  old  sod- 
bound  meadows  of  fact,  belief,  institution  and  habitual 
"mind,"  and  lets  new  supplies  of  oxygen  in  upon  the  al- 
most dead  roots  below,  to  say  little  of  the  light  it  lets  in 
upon  the  field  mice,  the  bumble  bees  and  the  yellow  jackets 
that  have  too  long  been  nesting  there. 

This  book  has  roused  so  much  interest,  and  it  is  so  re- 
lated to  all  that  our  readers  are  trying  to  do,  that  we  shall 
make  room,  monthly,  hereabouts,  for  a  page  of  constructive 
study  of  its  abundant  contents. 

THIS  may  be  an  unconventional  thing  to  do  in  a  book 
review  department — to  take  up  a  single  volume,  month 
after  month,  and  try  to  discover  the  light  it  may  throw  on 
one  field  after  another.  But  this  is  an  unusual  book ;  and 
the  plan  fits  in  with  one  of  the  tasks  of  The  Survey.  The 
Survey  deals  with  books  from  many  fields,  not  in  great  de- 
tail, for  the  most  part,  since  our  space  is  limited,  but  sug- 
gestively, and  especially,  as  if  there  were  no  impassable  gulfs 
between  the  fields  of  Health,  Industry,  Social  Practice, 
Education  and  the  whole  life  of  the  Community.  But  the 
only  way  we  can  save  ourselves  from  making  such  gulfs, 
willy-nilly,  and  then  falling  into  them  and  pulling  them 
in  after  us,  is  by  recognizing  that  the  whole  of  anything 
is  not  made  up  of  its  parts,  however  important  the  parts 
may  be:  the  whole  is  something  more  than  the  sum  of 
the  parts,  though  the  parts  must  be  there.  So,  while  try- 
ing to  do  our  full  duty,  as  reporters  and  reviewers,  to  and 
in  the  various  parts  of  our  field,  we  shall  try,  also,  to  make 
more  clear  that  social  whole  which,  through  all  details, 
and  beyond  them,  must  ever  be  the  eventual  interest  of  both 
social  workers  and  social  engineers. 


Three  Books,  and  Some  "As  Ifs" 


By  E.  C.  Lindeman 


PROFESSIONAL  social  workers  are  frequently 
accused  of  simulating  the  traits  of  "go-getter" 
business  executives  rather  than  those  of  thinkers 
or  warm-hearted  liberals.  The  imputation  no 
doubt  contains  elements  of  truth.  Most  social  workers, 
especially  administrators,  would  be  expected  to  feel  more 
at  home  at  Rotary  luncheons  than  at  meetings  of  philo- 
sophical societies ;  so  would  most  preachers,  teachers,  doc- 
tors and  lawyers.  But  if  all  their  adherents  preferred 
being  dynamic  doers  rather  than  reflective  thinkers,  these 
professionalized  vocations  would  soon  become  static  and 
sterile.  Some  thinking  needs  to  be  done  since  these  pro- 
fessions function  on  the  basis  of  generalizations  derived 
from  disciplined  observations.  And  if  the  individuals  who 
act  too  much  think  too  little,  it  is  probably  equally  true 
that  most  thinkers  think  too  much  and  act  too  little.  In 
both  cases  separation  of  thinking  from  acting  is  likely  to 
result  in  barer  thought  and  less  effective  action. 

These  reflections  are  consequences  of  holiday  reading. 
Two  kinds  of  books  usually  accompany  me  on  vacations: 
fiction,  which  perforce  gets  neglected  in  the  rush  of  work- 
ing days,  and  philosophy.  What  is  more  fitting  than  the 
undisturbed  contemplation  of  man  and  his  universe,  as  seen 


through  the  eyes  of  artist  and  philosopher,  during  those 
rare  days  when  no  telephone  commands  and  peace  is  un- 
interrupted by  suburban  train  schedules. 

ONE  persistent  impression  remains  after  the  reading  of 
two-score  or  more  modern  novels:  contemporary 
writers  of  fiction  appear  to  be  forsaking  the  Freudian  plot 
and  are  returning  to  the  sociological  milieu.  Incident  and 
design  lie  more  and  more  in  the  sphere  of  social  unadjust- 
ment  or  maladjustment.  This  does  not  mean  that  modern 
novelists  have  become  social  reformers.  On  the  contrary 
they  explicitly  and  implicitly  reject  all  reformist  formulae; 
they  adhere  for  the  most  part  to  the  new  esthetic  which 
disdains  interest  in  practical  effects.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
sistent craftsmanship  there  are  still  endings,  consummations 
and  solutions,  but  one  is  led  to  believe  that  these  are  after 
all  mere  panderings  to  popular  taste.  Novelists  themselves 
are  primarily  interested  in  causes,  in  depicting  environmental 
situations  which  frustrate,  inhibit  and  repress  individuals. 
And  one  must  grant  that  they  are  performing  the  dissecting 
task  with  consummate  skill.  They  do  not  all,  however,  find 
it  possible  to  refrain  from  prescribing  remedies.  Even  Aldous 
Huxley,  who  can  write  inordinately  long  novels  of  great 
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charm  with  no  other  material  than  the  insignificant  intro- 
spections and  conversations  of  unimportant  people,  is  at  his 
best  in  occasional  socio-ethical  digressions. 

Martin  Arrowsmith  is  much  too  long  and  filled  with 
anticlimaxes,  but  who  would  wish  to  eliminate  those  wistful, 

'appealing  deviations  from  realism  such  as  the  hero's  vivid 

though  paradoxical  prayer  on  behalf  of  scientific  integrity? 

|The  whole  tempo  of  realistic  method  changes  the  moment 

(Martin  Arrowsmith  begins: 

God  give  me  unclouded  eyes  and  freedom  from  haste.    God 

|?ive  me   a  quiet  and  relentless   anger  against  all  pretense   and 

ill   pretentious  work   and   all   work  left  slack  and   unfinished. 

God  give  me   a   restlessness  whereby   I   may   neither  sleep  nor 

accept  praise  till  my  observed  results  equal  my  calculated  results 

or  in  pious  glee  I  discover  and  assault  my  error.    God  give  me 

I  strength  not  to  trust  to  God. 

Thus  does  Sinclair  Lewis  supply  scientists  with  a  code  of 

Jmorals.    No,  the  most  realistic  of  the  realists  are  not  wholly 

emancipated  from  the  wish  to  improve  and  in  spite  of  their 

ir'ncriminations  against  reformers,  they  continue  to  furnish  the 

social  analyst  with  penetrating  and  fruitful  intimations. 

•  OUT  it  is  not  of  fiction  that  I  wish  particularly  to  speak. 
M-*  The  most  important  stimulations  for  refreshed  thinking 
l:n  terms  of  human  welfare  have  come  from  two  philosophers: 
I  John  Dewey  and  Hans  Vaihinger.  Dewey  has  proposed  in 
Inis  last  book,  Experience  and  Nature,  what  seems  to  me  a 
rnost  illuminating  definition  of  social  reform.  He  writes, 

Social  reform  is  conceived  in  a  Philistine  spirit,  if  it  is  taken 
jto  mean  anything  less  than  precisely  the  liberation  and  expansion 
lof  the  meanings  of  which  experience  is  capable  ....  Nothing 


but  the  best,  the  richest  and  fullest  experience  possible,  is  good 
enough  for  man.  The  attainment  of  such  an  experience  is  not 
to  be  conceived  as  the  specific  problem  of  "reformers"  but  as 
the  common  purpose  of  men. 

These  brief  phrases  define  the  purpose  and  function  of 
social  work— discovery  and  release  of  human  potentialities— 
and  in  addition  provide  the  chief  clue  as  to  method  of 
procedure.  The  latter  sentence,  when  examined  carefully, 
lays  the  basis  for  differentiation  between  social  work  and 
other  forms  of  specialized  expertness.  Engineers  may  suc- 
ceed by  telling  people  what  to  do;  the  social  worker  must 
also  tell  how.  More  than  this,  the  social  worker  must  some- 
how conceive  and  execute  his  services  in  such  manner  that 
shareable  experiences  are  engendered — shareable  between 
himself  and  his  client.  He  can  be  saved  from  Philistinism 
only  by  keeping  himself  integral  to  the  situation  which  he 
attempts  to  improve.  By  remembering  and  acting  as  though 
he  were  one  of  the  variable  factors  in  an  equation  in  which 
all  factors  are  mutable  he  may  forestall  externalism — the 
abiding  sin  of  experts.  Thus  the  most  expert  of  social  ex- 
perts is  he  whose  expertness  gets  suffused  in  and  intelligently 
appropriated  by  the  human  material  with  which  he  works. 
In  proportion  as  his  purposes  and  aspirations  come  to  be 
common  purposes  and  aspirations,  his  extrinsic  expertness 
will  diminish  but  usefulness  will  increase — and  perhaps  his 
sincerity  also. 

The  genuine  social  reformer  acts  as  if  intelligent  dis- 
crimination could  be  utilized  as  a  tool  for  progress.  He  is 
not  satisfied  to  leave  conduct  to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  the 
play  of  external  forces  or  the  dictates  of  "blind  instincts." 
He  believes  man  to  be  an  integral  part  of  nature  and  there- 
fore capable  of  affecting  his  destiny  within  the  compass  of 
his  natural  abilities.  Progress  in  ultimate  terms  may  be  left 
undefined  but  this  need  not  deter  him  from  experimentally 
attempting  to  discover  whether  or  not  progress  in  particulars 
is  within  reach. 

THE  as  if  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph 
introduces  our  second  philosopher,  Hans  Vaihinger. 
Vaihinger's  book,  The  Philosophy  of  As  If,  contains  nothing 
new  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  pragmatic  thought. 
James  and  the  American  pragmatists  have  by  implication 
said  all  that  Vaihinger  sets  forth  in  this  volume,  but  with 
characteristic  German  thoroughness  (Gritndlirhkeit)  our 
present  author  has  by  iteration  and  wealth  of  illustration 
revivified  the.  pragmatic  hypothesis.  His  thesis,  if  it  may  be 
condensed  and  summarized  without  too  great  injustice,  is 
labeled  "critical  positivism,"  which  implies  (a)  that  real 
knowledge  of  things  in  themselves  is  impossible,  (b)  that 
what  is  termed  knowledge  is  a  fictional  assumption  concern- 
ing the  functions,  relations,  uses  and  consequences  of  things, 
and  (c)  that  fictions — as  ifs — may  be  called  good,  right  or 
true  insofar  as  their  use  in  practical  affairs  serves  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended.  By  corollary,  harmful  fictions 
are  those  which  man  in  his  tendency  toward  certitude 
elevates  to  the  level  of  hypothesis  and  dogma.  Thus,  there 
is  no  harm  in  positing  and  using  such  fictions  as  atoms,  lines 
of  force,  absolute  space,  the  infinitely  small,  an  economic 
man,  freedom  of  the  will,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  providing  one 
does  not  come  to  believe  that  these  things  actually  exist.  All 
ideas,  according  to  Vaihinger,  pass  from  fiction  to  hypothesis 
to  dogma,  and  then  by  the  intervention  of  scientific  fact-find- 
ing they  reverse  the  process  and  pass  from  dogma  to  hy- 
pothesis and  finally  again  to  fiction.  For  purposes  of  orderly, 
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progressive  behavior  it  is  well  to  know  in  what  stage  one's 
dominating  ideas  happen  to  be. 

This  simplified  interpretation  will  probably  suffice  for 
present  purposes.  One  need  not  accept  the  hypothesis  (or, 
shall  we  call  Vaihinger's  proposal  also  a  useful  fiction?) 
in  order  to  recognize  its  manifold  applications.  A  tough- 
minded,  scientifically-hardened  inhabitant  of  the  modern 
world  might  be  affronted  if  one  greeted  him  in  the  morning 
with  the^query:  "By  what  fictions  do  you  purpose  to  live 
this  day?"  But  if  he  could  be  induced  to  control  his  emo- 
tions, ("Fictions?  fictions?  I  propose  to  live  by  facts,"  one 
can  hear  him  say  with  tones  of  injured  pride),  we  could 
with  the  aid  of  Vaihinger's  tool  soon  point  out  to  him  that 
most  of  his  so-called  facts  do  not  deserve  the  honor  of  that 
title.  Our  present  exercise  suggests  that  we  put  in  place 
of  the  aforementioned  citizen  a  trained,  professional  social 
worker.  If  our  subject  happens  to  be  also  "experienced,"  he 
will  be  found  tempered  by  science  and  in  possession  of  a 
tough  mind.  Moreover,  he  will  have  acquired  the  technique 
of  interviewing  which  makes  him  an  ideal  subject  for 
Socratic  method.  He  will  know  his  facts. 

A  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Survey  once 
-fX  proposed  the  query:  "Is  social  work  indispensable?" 
If  my  memory  is  correct,  he  further  vivified  his  question  by 
wording  it  thus:  "What  would  happen  if  all  social  workers 
should  go  on  strike?"  This  problem  obsessed  me  for  days 
and  in  the  end  I  evolved  an  extended  logical  analysis  of  its 
meaning  which,  I  trust,  rests  peacefully  in  someone's  office 
files — those  convenient  morgues  of  our  cherished  thoughts. 
In  the  light  of  our  present  inquiry,  the  question  becomes: 
'What  are  the  consequences  of  the  fact  that  social  workers 
believe  their  functions  to  be  indispensable  ?"  It  goes  without 
saying  that  this  is  one  of  the  articles  of  their  faith,  for  how 
otherwise  can  we  account  for  the  bountiful  measure  of  de- 
votion and  loyalty  which  this  under-paid  profession  com- 
mands ?  To  labor  as  if  one's  efforts  were  indispensable  is  the 
primary  condition  of  vocational  integrity.  Even  professional 
politicians  know  this ;  witness  the  sophistries  they  employ  to 
make  the  fact  felt  by  their  constituents.  True,  we  often  drift 
or  are  pushed  into  our  vocations,  but  once  in,  we  are  forced 
to  justify  ourselves  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  our  friends. 
Frankly,  we  do;  all  of  us,  professors,  trade  union  leaders, 
chamber  of  commerce  secretaries,  preachers,  as  well  as 
politicians  and  social  workers. 

Alas,  of  all  as  ifs,  this  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous. 
Because  of  its  compelling  character  coupled  with  its  use 
as  vindication  it  invariably  eventuates  as  a  barrier  to  the 
proper  development  of  method.  From  belief  in  indis- 
pensability  to  cult-like  separatism  is  an  easy  step — so  easy 
that  most  of  us  take  it  unconsciously.  The  social  worker 
who  thanks  the  Lord  that  he  is  unlike  other  people  by  this 
very  act  cuts  himself  loose  from  the  soil  which  sustains  him. 
His  precious  technique  henceforth  increases  in  external 
qualities  and  can  be  judged  more  accurately  by  the  elaborate- 
ness of  his  card-indices  than  by  the  human  beings  whose 
lives  he  influences.  Everything  he  does  will  be  superficially 
more  scientific  (at  least  quantitatively,  statistically)  and 
fundamentally  less  human,  less  social.  For  the  essence  of 
sociological  experimentation  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  experimenter  is  part  of  the  experiment.  Eventually  it 
will  be  necessary  to  revamp  the  technique  of  applied  sociology 


(including,  if  sacrilege  must  be  committed,  psychiatric  social 
work)  because  this  principle  has  been  so  universally  neglected. 

And  now,  descending  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
as  ifs  crowd  upon  us  in  profusion.  In  a  former  contribution 
to  The  Survey  1  attempted  to  point  out  some  of  the  conse- 
quences flowing  from  the  central  assumption  of  family  case 
work,  namely,  the  theory  that  the  family  is  the  basic  unit 
of  society.  My  contention  then  was,  and  still  is,  that  all 
forms  of  social  organization  including  the  genetic  should  be 
viewed  as  means,  not  ends — means  for  the  fulfillment  and 
enrichment  of  individual  personalities.  From  this  it  follows 
that  institutions  should  be  measured  in  the  light  of  their 
capacity  to  enhance  individual  lives.  To  invert  the  test,  that 
is,  to  measure  individuals  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
conformity  to  institutions  reduces  man  to  means  and  social 
forms  to  ends.  Historically,  every  instance  of  such  socio- 
logical somersaulting  has  culminated  in  revolution.  Man 
will  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  his  institutions  whenever 
they  bind  him  too  tightly.  My  argument  was,  and  is,  directed 
toward  a  point  of  view  which  regards  both  the  family  and 
the  individuals  composing  it  in  terms  of  mutual  adjustments. 
To  behave  as  if  the  family  were  the  basic  social  unit — the 
point  of  reference  to  which  individuals  must  conform — tends 
to  preclude  changes  within  and  of  the  family.  As  a  matter 
of  plain  fact,  significant  changes  in  family  modes  and 
processes  are  being  made,  but  unhappily  they  partake  of 
revolutionary  tactics.  Family  case  workers  can,  I  believe, 
bring  these  changes  more  fully  into  the  realm  of  orderly 
conscious  behavior.  The  task  requires  merely  a  lessening  of 
the  tension  on  their  focussing  as  if — perhaps  only  recogni- 
tion of  the  as  if  character  of  their  basic  assumption. 

May  I  here,  indulgent  editor,  forewarn  my  critics?  On 
former  occasions,  my  point  of  view  has  been  dismissed  on 
the  ground  that  I  was  an  "outsider,"  a  stranger  to  the 
technique  of  family  case  work  and  that  therefore  the  "in- 
siders" were  under  no  compulsion  to  take  my  strictures 
seriously.  It  so  happens  that  family  case  work  is  one  of  the 
two  fields  of  social  work  in  which  I  have  had  practical 
experience.  Moreover,  it  represents  the  phase  of  social  work 
which  interests  me  most  and  for  which  I  hold  the  greatest 
respect.  These  are  perhaps  the  reasons  which  account  for 
my  critical  attitude.  In  any  case,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
dictum  which  confines  the  critic  to  his  own  experience.  The 
function  of  criticism  is  not  to  induce  people  to  believe  what 
the  critic  says  but  rather  to  disturb  prejudices  and  to  evoke 
revaluations.  It  has  also  happened  that  those  who  dislike 
what  I  say  condemn  the  manner  of  writing.  My  literary 
style,  may  the  gods  help  it,  is  indeed  vulnerable.  If  Goethe 
was  right  in  proclaiming  that  "there  is  just  one  unhappy 
man,  and  that  is  the  man  possessed  of  an  idea  which  he  can- 
not put  into  action  or  expression,"  then  my  most  unhappy 
moments  come  when  I  am  confronted  by  my  typewriter  with 
its  clean,  white  sheet  of  paper  which  mocks  and  taunts  me 
into  humility. 

And,  humility  is  the  appropriate  note  upon  which  to  close 
this  essay.  There  are  many  more  as  ifs,  some  of  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  widespread  discontent  among  social 
workers  and  others  which  will  be  readily  discovered  by  those 
who  retain  the  capacity  to  think  impartially  and  critically. 
In  the  end  they  all  contribute  to  a  single  conclusion:  they 
teach  us  to  be  less  certain  about  our  certitudes  and  conse- 
quently to  face  the  problems  of  life  in  the  mood  of  modest 
though  courageous  experimenters. 
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Much  Fable  And  a  Little  Fact 

THE  INDESTRUCTIBLE  UNION,  by  William  McDougall.     Little,  Brown 
&  Co.      249  ff.      Price  $2.50  postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

RACE    OR    NATION,    by    Gino    Speransa.     Bobbs-Merrill.     278    pp.     Price 
$3.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

AMERICANIZATION    QUESTIONNAIRE,    by    Catherine   A.    Bradshaw. 

Noble  &  Noble.     149  pp.     Price  75  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE    ESSENTIAL    AMERICAN    TRADITION,    by    Jesse   Lee    Bennett. 

Doran.      348   pp.      Price   $3.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
THE    NEW    AGE    OF    FAITH,    by      John    I.atigdon-Davies.     The    Viking 

Press.     255   pp.      Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

YOU  pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your  choice :  "The 
union  is  being  destroyed."  "The  union  is  in  danger, 
but  it  can  be  saved."  "The  union  is  safe,  but  it  ought 
to  be  destroyed."  "The  union  is  in  no  danger,  whatsoever: 
let's  go  fishing." 

Professor  William  McDougall,  once  a  reputable  English 
psychologist,  now  a  hundred  per  cent  American  propagand- 
ist, continues  to  save  the  union,  by  the  regular  issue  of 
books.  He  is  boon  companion  of  Madison  Grant  and 
Lothrop  Stoddard — who  have  found  that  scarey  books 
about  brown  and  yellow  people  can  easily  become  best 
sellers. 

Anyone  who  has  read  any  of  the  best-selling  stuff  of 
those  authors,  or  of  Albert  Edward  Wiggam's  pseudo- 
science — The  Fruit  of  the  Family  Tree — should,  if  they 
dare,  mix  a  bit  of  fact,  now,  with  their  fables,  and  read 
Langdon-Davies'  New  Age  of  Faith.  This  book  quite  defi- 
nitely and  deliberately  gives  the  lie  to  practically  everything 
that  McDougall,  Grant,  Stoddard  and  Wiggam  have  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  races  and  peoples.  It  denies  their 
science,  ridicules  their  psychology,  derides  their  fears  and 
knocks  the  props  from  under  their  provincialisms.  It's  a 
good  service — and  it  lifts  the  problems  in  debate  out  of 
the  realm  of  prejudice  into  the  realm  of  intelligence.  Will 
that  make  Langdon-Davies  a  best  seller? 

Gino  Speranza  insists  that  America  shall  be  kept  Anglo- 
Saxon,  because  the  Anglo-Saxons  know  how  to  carry  on 
self-government.  Jane  Addams  pointed  out  some  years 
ago  that  self-government  in  America  was  being  forwarded 
by  immigrants — "who  brought  over  with  each  new 
ship  a  cargo  of  democratic  aspirations."  That's  the  trou- 
ble, probably:  we  have  ceased  to  want  "democratic  aspira- 
tions"; we  want  "our  historic  institutions." 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  (according  to  the  "Americaniza- 
tion Questionnaire")  immigrants  learn  that  "the  first  duty 
of  a  citizen  is  to  vote  at  every  election";  that  the  men 
he  helps  elect  "are  to  act  as  his  agents  in  managing  public 
affairs";  that  he  can  vote  more  intelligently  if  he  "under- 
stands public  questions  and  knows  about  the  men  who  are 
running  office";  and  that  he  can  learn  about  men  and 
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public  questions  "by  reading  the  papers  and  magazines,  and 
by  listening  to  speeches  by  public  men."  Theory  and  prac- 
tice seem  no  closer  together  in  Portland  than  elsewhere 
in  the  land. 

Jesse  Lee  Bennett's  book  on  the  American  Tradition  is 
just  what  it  purports  to  be:  An  anthology  of  striking  and 
significant  passages  from  our  national  documents,  state 
papers  and  the  writings  and  speeches  of  American  leaders 
from  1619  to  1924,  with  an  analytic  introduction  by  the 
author.  That  is  to  say,  here  is  what  the  America  of  her 
three  centuries  fondly  believes  herself  to  be.  If  she  were 
this,  truly,  then  would  the  author's  quotation  from  John 
Dickinson  be  the  practice  of  us  all :  "A  perpetual  jealousy 
respecting  liberty  is  absolutely  requisite  in  all  free  states." 
We  like  such  quotations  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  But  a 
good  deal  of  the  rest  of  the  time  we  are  engaged  in  fol- 
lowing what  Lincoln  called  "pretence  of  adhering  to  all 
the  forms  of  law  and  yet  breaking  down  all  the  substance 
of  our  liberties."  There  is  a  subtle  danger  in  books  of 
"essential  traditions":  they  tend  to  make  us  believe  that 
ideals  are  self-enacting.  But  not  since  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury has  that  been  true.  We  shall  do  well  to  know  our 
traditions;  but  knowledge  has  been  known  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  practice.  J.  K.  H. 

Genii  of  the  Full  Dinner  Pail 

SOCIETY    AND    ITS     SURPLUS,     by    Newell    Leroy    Sims.     Applelon. 
581   pp.      Price   $3.00   postpaid   of   The   Surrey. 

PROFESSOR  SIMS  has  succeeded  in  writing  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  scholarly  textbook  in  sociology  and 
a  volume  of  fascinating  interest  to  the  general  student  of 
social  development,  be  he  conservative,  social  reformist  or 
revolutionist.  An  amazing  variety  of  subjects  is  treated 
within  600  pages.  If  the  reader  wants  to  know  about  the 
daily  lives  of  primitive  people  and  their  physical  and  mental 
characteristics,  he  has  only  to  turn  the  pages  of  the  Oberlin 
professor's  volume.  If  he  desires  information  concerning 
the  relative  value  of  various  kinds  of  intelligence  tests  or 
the  part  climatic  conditions  play  in  Africa  and  north- 
eastern United  States  in  race  development;  or  the  evils 
of  unemployment,  the  wastes  of  competition  or  the  plans 
proposed  for  social  betterment,  here  they  are  all  mobilized 
in  orderly  fashion  as  an  integral  part  of  the  author's  thesis. 
Professor  Sims  is  no  believer  in  the  argument  that  social 
progress  results  from  social  scarcity.  The  philosophy  that 
an  empty  stomach  is  a  necessary  forerunner  of  a  lasting 
revolution  does  not  appeal  to  him.  He  insists  that  the  con- 
trary is  generally  the  case;  that  the  existence  of  social 
surplus  is  the  responsible  agent  of  social  growth.  Social 
surplus  the  author  defines  as  "all  that  remains  over  and 
above  the  needs  for  subsistence  and  reproduction  at  a  given 
stage  of  culture." 

The  book  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  surplus  of  vital  energy,  the  surplus  of  tradition 
and  culture,  the  surplus  of  material  things  and  the  surplus 
of  organizational  structure  have  actually  led  to  social  de- 
velopment through  the  ages. 

There  follows  an  examination  of  the  social  effects  of  the 
inequitable  distribution  of  surplus  in  present  day  society— 
the  effects  on  personality  and  on  social  stability.  To  Pro- 
fessor Sims  the  present  industrial  society  of  uneven  surplus 
is  far  from  ideal.  It  means  class  divisions.  It  means  the 
spoliation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  It  means  chronic 
conflict  between  groups,  classes  and  nations.  It  brings  with 
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it  the  menace  of  revolution.  It  leads  to  a  general  state 
of  friction  and  inharmony  and  to  widespread  misery  on  the 
part  of  multitudes  of  people,  misery  that  could  be  largely 
avoided  if  society  but  willed  it. 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  a  truly  democratized  society? 
Professor  Sims  raises  that  question,  and  sees  the  workers, 
despite  enormous  obstacles,  gradually  rising  to  power  and 
working  out  a  basis  for  a  more  even  distribution  of  the 
surplus.  He  looks  forward  ultimately  to  a  society  where 
surplus  will  be  abundant,  where  it  will  be  participated  in 
by  all  with  an  approximate  degree  of  equality,  where  per- 
sonality will  be  full  and  unrestrained  by  forced  relations 
of  domination  and  submission,  where  harmony,  stability, 
peace  and  happiness  will  exist  in  the  midst  of  readjustment 
and  change. 

The  book  bristles  with  challenges — challenges  to  the 
sociologists,  for  the  approach  to  the  study  of  sociology  here 
made  is  a  new  one;  challenges  to  the  upholders  of  things- 
as-they-are ;  challenges  to  those  extremists  who  feel  that 
salvation  may  be  expected  from  a  devitalized,  rather  than 
from  an  increasingly  powerful,  producing  class. 

No  one  can  cover  such  a  wide  range  of  subjects  without 
falling  into  minor  errors.  And  some  of  these  will  be  found 
in  Professor  Sims'  book.  His  discussion  of  institutes  and 
behavior  is  inadequate.  His  insistence  that  socialists  would 
"magnify  the  state"  by  loading  "upon  this  institution  the 
conduct  of  all  industry,"  is  news  to  the  average  socialist. 
The  arrangement  of  the  volume  gives  at  times  a  feeling 
of  undue  repetition,  but  by  and  large,  Professor  Sims' 
monograph  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating,  vital  and  real- 
istic contributions  to  sociological  discussions  which  we  have 
seen  in  many  a  day.  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 

Social  Relativity 

AN  APPROACH  TO  SOCIAL  MEDICINE,  by  Francis  Lee  D<i«ham,M.D. 
William   &    Wilkiat.      188+54   ft"     Price   $4.00   postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

THE  purpose  of  social  medicine  "is  to  further  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  methods  of  organization  to  man's 
social  habits  in  order  to  determine  their  usual  biologic  char- 
acteristics; to  discover  the  source,  cause  and  effects  of  in- 
stability, and  to  establish  a  synthetic  equilibrium  between 
the  organisms'  innate  and  acquired  tendencies."  This  field 
includes  all  of  life  and  its  problems  from  birth  control  to 
burial  benefits. 

Borrowing  social  case  work  technique  he  expands  and  ap- 
plies it  in  an  historical  analytic  mode  of  approach  to  per- 
sonal behavior.  Hence  he  stresses  systematic  life  histories, 
with  careful  records  covering  the  personal,  psychological, 
physical  and  social  fields  of  experience.  A  full  set  of  ap- 
pended record  blanks  illustrates  his  analyses  and  suggested 
syntheses. 

Making  a  biologic  approach  he  emphasizes  physico- 
chemical  energy  as  the  essential  cause  of  social  phenomena. 
Consistently  therefore,  he  scarcely  recognizes  emotions  or 
conflicts  as  biologic  factors  or  as  motivating  elements  in 
human  activity. 

Economic  efficiency  is  to  him  the  index  of  man's  adjust- 
ment to  his  surroundings;  and  he  asserts  that  most  de- 
pendents are  distinctly  feeble-minded  individuals  with  in- 
telligence quotients  below  forty.  But  he  makes  the  "semi- 
dependent"'  class  "synonymous  with  intellectual  dullards; 
the  proletariat!" 

Consistently  explaining  human  activity  on  a  general  en- 
docrinological  basis,  his  enthusiasm  rises  to  a  prophesy  "that 


qualitative  estimates  of  character  eventually  may  be  avail- 
able for  practical  use.  The  hypothesis  is  based  upon  bio- 
chemical analyses  of  glandular  secretions  and  their  effects 
in  producing  affective  phenomena." 

Admitting  that  intelligence,  character  and  health  are  vital 
personal  elements,  in  what  manner  and  degree  do  they  par- 
ticipate in  establishing  an  individual's  community  value,  as 
well  as  his  own  economic  efficiency?  Can  any  one  of  these 
three  variable  factors  serve  as  measures  or  estimate  personal 
responsibility  ?  The  valuable  criterion  of  intelligence  should 
not  assign  people  to  definite  social  order.  There  are  no 
accepted  scientific  measures  of  character;  nor  indeed,  w 
health  as  ordinarily  understood,  a  supreme  qualification  for 
social  efficiency  as  Dr.  Dunham  would  have  us  believe. 
Despite  these  weaknesses,  his  concept  of  Social  Relativity 
is  thoroughly  sound. 

Laying  aside  all  questions  of  content,  the  manner  of  pre- 
sentation is  most  unfortunate.  The  verbiage  is  unneces- 
sarily ponderous;  the  sentence  arrangement  is  too  involved 
and  difficult  to  follow;  the  development  of  thoughts  is 
frequently  spasmodic  and  without  direct  sequence.  His 
viewpoint,  theories,  and  suggestions  at  least  merited  a  com- 
prehensible presentation.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.  D. 

Book-made  Health 

HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL,  by  A.  F.  Currier,  M.D.      Cfnlury  C».     700  ft 
Price  $5.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

EVIDENTLY  the  family  doctor  is  coming  into  his  own 
again  and  this  time  via  the  health  sermon  route.  As 
an  improvement  on  the  dictionaries  of  medicine  formerly  sold 
from  door  to  door  and  containing  favorite  prescriptions  and 
old  wives'  wisdom,  this  compendium  of  general  medical  in- 
formation is  a  great  step  in  advance.  The  book  is  based 
more  on  the  idea  that  health  is  the  absence  of  or  recovery 
from  disease  than  upon  a  plan  of  development  or  guide  to 
life  conduct  that  will  ensure  fuller  and  safer  years  of  health. 
We  are  disappointed  at  having  forty  chapters  devoted  to 
disease  in  five  hundred  pages  while  anatomy,  physiology,  with 
sanitation  and  hygiene,  are  dealt  with  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  treatment  of  the  last  two  is  by  the  method  of 
friendly  fireside  discourse  between  the  gathered  family  and 
the  community  physician.  The  object  is  to  reach  an  in- 
dividual, not  a  group,  to  affect  personal,  not  public  health. 
We  seem  to  be  looking  into  a  well-ordered  card  catalog 
where  every  question  asked  of  the  medical  columnist  is  listed 
with  an  answer  suitable  for  lay  understanding  right  at  hand. 
The  aim  is  obviously  to  reach  those  who  have  about  a  high 
school  education,  but  it  would  be  only  fair  to  warn  the 
audience  that  the  chemical  treatment  of  water  is  not,  as  now 
practised,  at  the  expense  of  potability,  and  the  exhalations 
from  privy  vaults  and  sewers  are  rarely  if  ever  the  cause  of 
disease.  We  have  here  a  pragmatic  lesson-book  giving 
standard  advice  of  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  as  in  feeding 
of  infants,  the  inheritable  character  of  tuberculosis,  use  of 
paregoric  for  croup,  twenty-eight  days  isolation  for  measles. 
As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  special  clinical  experience  of 
the  author  the  section  on  maternity  and  the  diseases  of  women 
conforms  best  to  today's  teachings.  This  book  is  an  inter- 
esting historical  episode  in  the  process  of  interpreting  science 
to  the  uneducated.  We  see  here  chatty  newspaper  teaching, 
an  elementary  necessity  where  the  schools  still  fail  to  give  an 
inkling  of  life  processes  while  claiming  to  teach  children 
how  to  earn  a  livelihood.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 
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ALTON  H.  HAMILTON,  director  of  the  Brook- 
ings  Graduate  School  of  Economics,  and  Helen  R. 
Wright,  have  produced  in  The  Case  of  Bituminous  Coal 
something  that  is  not  quite  a  book.  Rather  it  is  an  intro- 
duction to  a  book,  and  a  fine  introduction,  the  writing  of 
which  was  obviously  the  source  of  considerable  pleasure  to 
the  authors.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  tell  in  the  reading  which 
they  enjoyed  most,  proving  that  the  old  mining  methods  are 
stupid  and  spell  chaos,  or  proving  that  the  new  technique 
is  sensible  and  spells  ruin,  or  looking  up  the  selections  from 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  with  which  they  tastefully  adorn 
the  chapter  headings. 

The  reader  enjoys  it  all,  for  it  is  a  brilliantly  written 
book.  Starting  with  an  outline  of  the  blessings  which  the 
classical  economists  were  confident  a  regime  of  free  competi- 
tion would  bestow  upon  humanity,  the  authors  show  show 
completely  the  predictions  have  failed  in  the  case  of  bitu- 
minous coal.  Principally  on  account  of  two  things  —  the 
ease  with  which  new  productive  capacity  may  come  into 
being,  and  the  "cake  of  custom"  which  has  grown  up,  inter- 
fering with  the  operation  of  the  "natural  laws"  of  economics 
—  competition  has  not  fulfilled  its  early  promise.  The  opera- 
tor has  not  prospered,  the  miners  have  not  been  provided 
with  the  "means  to  a  good  life"  and  the  consumer  has  not 
been  assured  either  of  regular  supply,  good  quality  or  low 
prices. 

Over-expansion  in  the  industry  is  a  phenomenon  with 
which  the  reading  public  is  now  reasonably  familiar.  The 
primitive  methods  of  management  and  operation  which  char- 
acterize the  industry  are  not  so  well  known,  and  these  are 
set  forth  extensively  and  with  emphasis.  After  reading  the 
painful  story  of  inefficiency  and  waste,  one  turns  with  hope 
to  a  discussion  of  a  new  technique  in  mining  which  is  mak- 
ing its  appearance  here  and  there  in  the  industry.  Machine 
processes  and  the  Taylor  System  are  at  last  invading  the 
mines.  The  one  seems  likely  to  reduce  labor  cost;  the 
other  to  introduce  planning  and  order  and  thus  to  elimin- 
ate the  waste  of  bad  management.  There  is  opposition 
to  this  new  order.  Inertia  and  the  "cake  of  custom"  stand 
in  the  way.  But  the  pioneers,  the  radicals  of  the  industry 
will  go  ahead  nevertheless  and  the  others  will  be  compelled 
to  follow. 

Thus  there  seems  to  be  a  glimmering  ray  of  hope  or 
perhaps  a  straw  to  clutch,  for  will  not  this  new  regime  of 
efficiency  cure  the  ills  from  which  the  industry  has  suf- 
fered? By  producing  coal  at  less  cost,  prices  may  be  re- 
duced and  thus  the  market  widened  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
inefficient  and  high  cost  mine  will  be  forced  out  of  existence 
and  the  industry  will  be  deflated  to  the  point  of  health. 
This  is  the  promised  land  of  which  the  authors  permit  us 
a  glimpse,  but  they  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  it.  Firmly  and 
resolutely  they  bar  the  way.  There  will  be  no  widening 
of  the  market  ;  anyone  who  wants  coal  can  buy  all  he  needs 


under  the  present  wasteful  system.  Neither  will  the  unfit 
be  eliminated.  General  absence  of  systems— of  cost  account- 
ing, reorganizations  to  enable  the  inefficient  company  to 
"slough  off  a  capital  charge  and  start  afresh,"  devices  to 
preserve  competitive  equality  where  there  is  inequality  in 
competence  of  management,  the  presence  of  "adventurers 
who  know  neither  overhead  nor  the  accidental  source  of 
increased  capacity"— with  all  these  present,  "potential  coal 
must  remain  an  element  of  disorder."  The  introduction  of 
intelligent  methods  in  mining  will  only  serve  to  make  mat- 
ters worse  than  before. 

This  is  true  of  the  average  operator.  For  the  alert,  super- 
operator  who  gets  a  start  on  the  others,  it  may  be  dif- 
ferent. "A  sound  decision  by  one  may  bring  affluence  to 
him  who  made  it;  it  may  permit  a  bare  escape  from  bank- 
ruptcy to  several  who  have  made  it  together,  it  may  con- 
sign to  a  common  ruin  the  many  who  made  it  in  concert.  .  .  , 
Thus  the  manager  of  the  ordinary  coal  concern  must  make 
a  decision  which  cannot  be  made.  If  he  elects  not  to  mech- 
anize, he  is  doomed  with  the  high  costs  of  an  obsolete  tech- 
nique in  competition  with  those  who  do.  If  he  chooses  the 
modern  ways,  since  many  others  will  also  do  so,  he  is  equally 
certain  to  fail  to  get  orders  enough  to  make  the  increased 
overhead  endurable." 

Thus  we  are  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis;  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea,  "eternal  damnation  on  one  side  and  ever- 
lasting perdition  on  the  other."  And  unlike  the  colored 
gentleman  in  the  story,  there  seems  little  likelihood  that 
we  can  escape  by  "taking  to  the  woods." 

There  seem  to  be  two  possible  explanations  for  the 
authors'  leaving  us  confronted  with  such  an  impasse.  One 
is  that  in  the  fore  part  of  the  book  they  condemn  two  things, 
competition  and  bad  management,  while  in  the  latter  part 
they  discuss  a  remedy  only  for  the  bad  management.  Leav- 
ing the  evils  of  competition  untouched,  of  course,  good  man- 
agement will  not  suffice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the 
word  "competition"  in  their  indictment  one  should  read 
"laissez  faire."  That  is  the  public  policy  of  which  the 
authors  disapprove.  Obviously,  then,  they  favor  some  sort 
of  regulation  of  the  coal  industry  in  the  public  interest. 
When  we  know  their  whole  program  we  shall  know  better 
what  to  think  of  their  seeming  pessimism. 

The  other  point  that  needs  emphasis  is  the  one  made  at 
the  outset.  This  is  not  a  book,  in  the  sense  that  the  authors 
have  spoken  their  minds  fully  on  the  subject  treated.  Rather, 
it  is  an  introduction  to  a  forth-coming  book  in  which  it  is 
understood  a  way  around,  or  through,  or  over  is  to  be  shown. 
The  Institute  of  Economics,  through  whose  aid  this  book 
was  produced,  has  under  way  a  volume  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  bituminous  industry.  For  this  we  must  wait,  with 
some  impatience  perhaps,  but  with  confident  expectations 
aroused  by  an  analysis  so  brilliantly  begun. 

Another  book  of  the  fall  dealing  with  much  the  same 
set  of  facts  is  Carter  Goodrich's  The  Miner's  Freedom. 
Here  the  author  is  concerned  with  the  singular  absence  of 
supervision  in  the  typical  mine  and  the  growth  of  it  in  the 
mines  that  have  adopted  machine  methods  and  the  factory 
system  of  management.  This  book  also  raises  more  questions 
than  it  answers;  but  it  is  informing.  It  will  be  useful  to 
all  who  wish  to  understand  future  relationships  between 
employer  and  employed  in  the  coal  industry. 

JOHN  A.  FITCH 
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Necessitous  Men 

LABOR    ECONOMICS,    ty    Solomon    Blum.      Henry    Holt    and    Company. 
New  York,   1925.    579  pp.    Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PROFESSOR  BLUM  has  given  us  an  interesting  and 
ably  written  volume.  His  primary  interest  is  in  the 
larger  philosophical  problems  which  are  created  by  the  mod- 
ern relationship  between  employers  and  employed  and  by 
the  labor  movement  itself.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  first 
six  chapters  which  analyze  with  acuteness  and  charm  the 
fundamental  meaning  of  freedom  and  equality  in  a  world 
characterized  by  great  disparities  in  economic  power.  The 
various  attempts  which  the  courts  and  the  legislatures  have 
made  to  grapple  with  these  basic  issues  are  carefully  de- 
scribed while  Professor  Blum's  own  viewpoint  is  shown  by 
his  approval  of  the  dictum  of  Lord  Northington : — "Neces- 
sitous men  are  not,  truly  speaking,  free  men,  but  to  answer 
a  present  exigency  will  submit  to  any  terms  which  the 
crafty  may  impose  upon  them." 

After  describing  the  various  forms  of  protective  labor 
legislation,  Professor  Blum  raises  the  question  as  to  why 
we  in  the  United  States  have  been  so  slow  in  enacting  such 
measures.  He  ascribes  the  causes  only  in  part  to  the 
eighteenth  century  philosophy  of  natural  rights  in  which 
our  lawyers,  and  consequently  our  courts  and  legislatures, 
have  been  steeped.  The  chief  causes  have  been  primarily 
economic  and  social  rather  than  ideological.  The  primary 
reason  has  been  the  great  economic  and  political  strength 
of  the  farmers,  the  prosperous  artisans,  and  the  trading  and 
industrial  middle  classes.  These  groups  do  not  need  such 
legislation  for  themselves  and  might  well  lose  economically 
if  it  were  applied  in  behalf  of  the  unskilled. 

Professor  Blum  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  legal  phil- 
osophies invoked  by  the  courts  in  their  attempts  to  adjust 
the  doctrine  of  conspiracy  to  the  existence  of  trade-unions 
and  to  the  use  of  such  weapons  as  the  strike  and  the  boy- 
cott. He  shows  the  present  abuses  of  the  injunction  but 
seems  to  find  no  effective  remedy  save  in  "a  changed  atti- 
tude of  the  courts  and  of  public  opinion."  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reviewer,  the  statute  recently  enacted  by  Illinois 
does  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  misuse  by  the  courts  of  the 
power  of  injunction.  This  statute  seeks  to  specify  in  precise 
language  the  exact  area  in  which  no  injunctions  shall  be 
issued.  Peaceful  picketing,  for  example,  is  expressly  permit- 
ted and  no  injunction  can  be  issued  which  would  limit  the 
use  of  this  right. 

After  an  adequate  discussion  of  such  industrial  risks  as 
accidents,  ill-health,  and  unemployment  together  with  the 
methods  of  protecting  the  workers  against  them,  Professor 
Blum  turns  to  the  various  attempts  at  settling  industrial 
disputes.  After  pointing  out  the  reasons  why  organized 
labor  opposes  compulsory  arbitration,  he  concludes  "that 
with  labor  in  its  present  frame  of  mind,  the  use  of  co- 
ercion is  generally  impracticable  and  would  be  productive 
of  harm  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Coercion  will  be  feasible 
only  when  the  law  which  it  is  to  enforce  is  accepted  by  the 
large  proportion  of  the  workers." 

';  While  Professor  Blum's  treatment  of  unionism  is  briefer 
than  that  commonly  accorded  in  similar  books,  it  is  un- 
usually perspicacious.  Thus  in  dealing  with  the  clash  be- 
tween the  shop  committee  and  the  trade  union  types  of 
organization,  he  points  out  that  the  unions  would  greatly 
strengthen  their  position,  were  they  to  adopt  the  policy 
(which  the  mining  and  clothing  unions  are  coming  to  fol- 


low) of  using  the  shop  or  factory  as  the  basic  unit  of  or- 
ganization. This  would  permit  a  much  more  effective  ad- 
justment of  shop  problems  than  is  at  present  possible.  At 
the  same  time,  the  federation  of  these  shop  units  would 
secure  minimum  standards  throughout  a  market,  the  lack 
of  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  weakness  in  the  present 
shop  system. 

In  commenting  upon  the  combination  which  is  sometimes 
found  of  the  closed  shop  and  the  artificially  closed  union, 
Professor  Blum  points  out  that  although  this  policy  enables 
a  given  group  to  force  wages  up  above  the  competitive  level, 
it  also  creates  large  groups  of  non-union  men  who  are 
forced  to  receive  lower  wages.  These  men  are  consequently 
bitterly  antagonistic  to  the  union  and,  if  qualified,  "at  the 
first  breath  of  trouble  are  able  to  take  the  places  of  the 
union  men."  Professor  Blum  adds  therefore,  "that  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  closed  union  could  be  successful 
for  any  length  of  time  without  the  collusion  of  employers." 

In  the  concluding  chapters,  the  various  theories  of  wages 
and  of  social  reconstruction,  are  considered.  Professor  Blum 
shows  himself  to  be  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fallacies  in- 
volved in  assuming  that  all  the  workers  have  a  uniform 
number  of  dependents  to  support.  But  while  he  describes 
the  system  of  family  allowances  which  is  designed  to  ob- 
viate this  very  difficulty  and  to  enable  all  of  the  workers 
to  secure  a  living  wage,  he  refrains,  perhaps  because  of  its 
novelty,  from  whole-heartedly  endorsing  it. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
of  American  economic  scholarship.  Its  wide  circulation 
would  promote  a  more  informed  and  discriminating  public 
opinion — for  the  lack  of  which  we  suffer  so  grievously  in 
our  fumbling  with  the  industrial  problem. 

PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

When  the  Home  Needs  Help 

CHILDREN  IN  NEED  OF  SPECIAL  CARE,  by  Lucile  Eaves  &•  Asso- 
ciates. Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  125  pp.  Price 
$1.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MANY  of  the  five  hundred  and  ninety  widowers  here 
studied,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  wife  and  mother, 
struggled  to  keep  their  families  intact,  failed  in  the  attempt. 
Not  only  did  they  finally  have  to  break  up  their  homes, 
but,  while  they  were  trying  to  do  the  instinctive  thing,  their 
children's  chances  for  full  portions  of  health,  education  and 
character  were  being  imperiled. 

Many  of  the  2,145  children  in  these  families  were  handi- 
capped because  it  took  time  for  the  fathers,  including  those 
in  the  so-called  "good  group,"  to  learn  that  while  many  a 
mother  has  proved  able  to  be  both  father  and  mother,  a 
much  smaller  number  of  fathers  are  able  to  play  the  two 
parts. 

There  are  certain  outstanding  needs  here  which  chal- 
lenge action.  Greater  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
need  before  it  is  so  acute  that  someone  interferes  and  asks 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  which,  by  the  way,  in  Massachusetts 
is  a  "social  agency,"  whose  chief  aim  is  to  keep  families 
together.  How  this  should  be  done,  the  study  does  not 
demonstrate. 

Our  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  community 
as  a  whole  fails  to  detect  and  report  the  needs  of  mother- 
less children.  The  conclusion  that  the  school  has  the  great- 
est opportunity  and  should  do  more  than  it  does  in  this- 
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direction  is  sound,  but  the  failure  of  the  church  to  func- 
tion in  this  way  has  not  been  demonstrated  so  successfully 
by  the  figures.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  problems  were 
referred  by  public  officials,  including  schools,  while  6  per 
cent  were  referred  by  religious  workers. 

Another  challenge  is  that  the  community  must  find  a  way 
to  keep  mothers  alive  and  well,  so  that  they  may  take  care 
of  their  own  little  ones.  Two  diseases  alone,  tuberculosis 
and  influenza,  have  in  these  Boston  cases  been  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  widowerhood  in  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
families  studied. 

A  special  group  of  five  hundred  cases  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  furnish  material  for 
a  further  study  of  children  of  widowers.  These,  as  a  rule, 
were  neglected  to  the  point  where  the  city's  strong,  dis- 
ciplinarian social  agency  had  to  interfere.  It  is  at  first  a 
surprise  to  find  that  one-third  of  the  children  in  the  five 
hundred  families  studied  range  from  thirteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  while  only  10  per  cent  are  four  years  old 
or  under. 

A  problem  which  has  been  rather  common  in  recent  years 
is  that  of  a  man  with  six  children,  all  under  fifteen,  who 
were  rendered  motherless  by  the  influenza  epidemic.  Al- 
though the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren does  everything  it  can  to  keep  a  family  intact,  or  to 
work  out  a  solution  through  the  use  of  natural  ties,  too 
often  it  has  to  break  up  the  family  of  a  man  who  wants 
to  keep  his  children  together. 

Other  children  in  need  of  special  care  are  those  of  parents 
who  are  arrested  for  crime,  and  those  of  divorced  or  sep- 
arated parents.  While  in  the  group  of  children  of  divorced 
or  separated  parents,  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of  chil- 
dren born  out  of  wedlock,  more  physical  cruelty,  more  phy- 
sical neglect,  more  non-support  and  immorality,  rehabilita- 
tion is  worked  out  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  group  in 
which  parents  are  arrested  for  crime. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  have  been  a  big  asset  in  the 
protection  of  children,  both  by  private  organizations  and 
by  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Child  Guardianship, 
which  has  cared  for  dependent  children  in  foster  homes 
since  1880.  The  last  chapter  of  the  study  gives  a  good 
summary  of  the  laws  covering  neglect,  abandonment,  adop- 
tion, juvenile  courts,  juvenile  probation,  non-support  with 
its  seventy-five  cents  per  day  allowance,  mothers'  aid  and 
laws  enacted  to  protect  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock. 

ALFRED  F.  WHITMAN 

Find  the  Family 

WAGES    AND    THE    FAMILY,    by    Paul    H.     Douglas.     University    of 
Chicago  Press,     290  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of   The  Surrey. 

THIS  is  a  treatise  backed  by  the  most  careful  research 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  a  minimum  wage  should 
be  one  adequate  to  support  a  man,  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

It  is  important  because  on  it  hangs  the  question  whether 
a  family  of  five  is  the  typical  social  unit;  and  it  is  revolu- 
tionary because  if  it  is  not — and  Professor  Douglas  shows 
that  apparently  it  is  not — the  basis  of  a  whole  pyramid  of 
sociological  information  has  been  shifted  and  the  structure 
left  precariously  up  in  the  air.  For  during  two  generations 
the  family  of  five  has  been  the  unchallenged  unit  of  social 
discussion  just  as  the  guinea  pig  has  been  the  unit  of  ex- 
perimental heredity;  the  wheat  seedling  of  soil  fertility; 
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the  nine  lives  of  a  cat  the  unit  for  the  medical  measure 
of  poison.  If  the  family  of  five  is  no  longer  the  firm 
foundation  for  wage  scales  and  cost  of  living  studies,  they 
would  seem  to  be  built  on  shifting  sands  and  in  need  of  an 
immediate  anchorage  somewhere  else. 

In  a  mass  of  statistics  such  as  has  not  been  brought  to- 
gether before,  Professor  Douglas  shows  that  the  family  of 
five  is  no  longer  with  us  in  sufficient  numbers  to  determine 
any  nation-wide  policies.  He  seems  to  have  proved  that  the 
workingmen  in  Great  Britain  need  only  support  1.31  chil- 
dren, that  in  France  the  workingmen  must  support  1.65 
children  and  in  the  United  States  1.19.  These  ratios  are 
not  based  on  absolutely  comprehensive  statistics  but  on  in- 
vestigations which  are  wide  enough  to  be  typical  and  con- 
vincing. 

Professor  Douglas  also  shows  that  industry  cannot  at 
present  pay  to  all  men  workers  a  living  wage  based  on  the 
minimum  standard  of  living  for  this  mythical  family  of 
five  and  that  neither  working  class  demands,  middle  class 
humanitarianism  nor  upper  class  generosity  can  make  it 
possible.  For  instance,  the  New  South  Wales  Commission 
appointed  to  find  what  a  family  of  five  required  to  live  on 
in  decency,  reported  the  amount  after  a  year  of  careful  study 
and  then  Mr.  Knibbs  stated  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
premier,  Mr.  Hughes,  "Such  a  wage  cannot  be  paid  to  all 
adult  employes  because  the  whole  produced  wealth  of  the 
country,  including  all  that  portion  of  produced  wealth 
which  now  goes  in  the  shape  of  profit  to  employers,  would 
not,  if  divided  equally  amongst  employes,  yield  the  neces- 
sary amount."  And  what  is  true  of  New  South  Wales  is 
apparently  true  of  France,  England  and  certainly  of  the 
United  States. 

What  Professor  Douglas  does  not  say  is  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  in  industry  and  the  increased  production  that 
such  establishments  as  the  Ford  plants  in  Detroit  and  the 
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General  Electric  Company  in  New  York  have  found  to 
follow  higher  wages,  might  greatly  increase  the  amount  to 
be  divided  among  the  workers. 

He  advocates  a  family  allowance  over  and  above  the 
wages  of  the  father  and  mother,  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
number  of  children  in  each  family,  rather  than  any  attempt 
to  establish  wages  in  relation  to  the  mythical  family  of  five 
and  he  believes  that  this  method  of  payment  is  already 
firmly  established.  "The  system  of  wage  payment  that 
has  been  suggested  is  now  spreading  rapidly  over  continental 
Europe.  .  .  .  Two  forces  have  led  largely  to  this  move- 
ment. The  first  is  the  insistent  and  increasingly  recognized 
demand  of  labor  for  a  living  wage,  while  the  second  is 
the  relative  poverty  in  which  Europe  has  found  itself  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  The  culmination  of  these  two  factors 
led  inevitably  to  some  such  method  of  paying  as  the  family 
allowance  system." 

It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  the  employer  who  is  required 
personally  to  pay  a  man  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his 
family  would  employ  only  single  men.  To  avoid  this  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  funds  either  through  taxing  the  com- 
munity or  assessing  groups  of  employers  and  to  pay  the 
family  allowances  out  of  these  funds.  It  is  a  most  interest- 
ing phase  in  social  and  economic  history  which  he  describes 
with  the  motives  and  intents  of  different  classes  reduced  to  a 
common  denominator.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  there 
are  a  variety  of  motives  back  of  this  movement  in  the  differ- 
ent countries.  In  France,  for  instance,  there  is  the  hope 
of  increasing  the  birth  rate.  Before  the  war  Ambassador 
Jusserand  told  the  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Infant 
Mortality  that  for  the  first  time  the  French  birth  rate  was 
going  up  and  that  all  France  was  crying  "God  with  us." 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  infant  mortality 
rate  can  be  economically  determined,  that  if  the  fathers 
are  well  and  adequately  paid  their  children  do  not  die. 
But  evidently  the  birth  rate  cannot  be  determined  in  this 
way,  for  Professor  Douglas  says  "The  number  of  children 
per  family,  however,  had  not  increased  but  remained  at 
virtually  the  same  point  as  when  the  funds  began  their 
operations,  namely  1.66."  Obviously,  a  living  wage  alone  will 
not  increase  the  birth  rate  in  the  working  class.  The  gen- 
eral public  has  long  been  interestedly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  in  the  families  with  comfortable  incomes  that  the  birth 
rate  has  declined  most  abruptly. 

What  is  implicit  in  the  book,  however,  is  that  a  working- 
man  is  becoming  increasingly  unable  to  support  a  family 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  mass  industry  and  that  so- 
ciety is  ceasing  to  expect  him  to  do  it.  The  best  it  seems  able 
to  do  is  to  assure  him  that  if  he  is  a  docile  workman  and 
continues  to  work  uninterruptedly,  listening  not  to  the  voice 
of  the  strike  agitator,  keeping  his  health,  and  denying  him- 
self any  tendency  to  adventurous  wanderings,  the  commu- 
nity will  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  suffer  the  pains  of  ex- 
treme poverty  if  he  attempts  to  raise  a  family.  This  is 
as  stringent  an  indictment  of  the  old  laissez-faire  system  of 
social  organization  as  could  well  be  made. 

This  book  of  Professor  Douglas  contains  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  facts  which  no 
one  interested  in  sociology  can  afford  to  do  without.  It 
seems  somewhat  of  a  pity  that  the  human  interest  matter 
with  which  the  book  is  crammed  does  not  readily  get  into 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  In  the  matter  of  presentation  it 
is  complete  and  thorough,  but  it  does  not  lure  the  reader 
on  from  page  to  page.  M.  B.  B. 


A  Sick  World 


SOCIAL    PATHOLOGY,    by    Stuart    A.    Queen    and    Drlbert    M.    Mann. 
Thomas    Y.    Crowell.     690    pp.     Price    $3.50    postpaid   of    The   Surrey. 

HERE  is  a  college  text  book  in  an  extremely  important 
field,  which  approaches  its  problems  from  the  stand- 
point of  actual  cases  and  projects  for  work.  Part  One 
deals  with  family  disorganization  and  the  personal  demorali- 
zations that  result  therefrom.  Part  Two  takes  up  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  these  social  and  personal  demoralizations. 
Part  Three  deals  with  the  health  aspects  of  the  same  patho- 
logical conditions.  Part  Four,  in  two  concluding  chapters, 
deals  with  certain  other  factors  of  the  same  sort,  and  with 
the  problem  of  social  and  personal  reconstruction.  Within 
the  twenty-nine  chapters  that  make  up  the  book,  all  the 
larger  problems  of  social  pathology  are  passed  in  review: 
cases  are  cited  and  analyzed ;  principles  of  interpretation 
are  worked  out ;  the  facts  are  related  to  general  informa- 
tion in  the  same  field ;  standards  of  welfare  are  introduced 
and  related  to  the  facts ;  and  projects  for  further  study 
of  the  problems  are  proposed.  In  addition,  authorities  are 
cited,  and  in  some  cases  liberally  quoted. 

The  book  is,  therefore,  more  than  a  college  text.  It  is 
a  general  source  book  of  problems  and  materials  in  this 
field.  It  is  interestingly  written,  and  should  appeal  to 
all  men  and  women  who  are  interested,  either  personally 
or  professionally,  in  such  problems  and  materials.  The 
Survey  Book  Review  Department  strongly  recommends  this 
book  to  all  readers.  J.  K.  H. 

England  Muddles 
Unemployment 

UNEMPLOYMENT    RELIEF    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN,    by    Felix   Morley. 
Houghton  UifKn  Company.    203  pp.    Price  $2.00  poatptid  of  The  Survey. 

SINCE  1911,  when  the  national  unemployment  insur- 
ance act  went  into  effect,  Great  Britain  has  been  a  great 
laboratory  of  unemployment  relief.  During  the  past  five 
years  it  has  been  the  scene  of  a  series  of  supplementary  ex- 
periments frantically  undertaken  under  the  pressure  of  the 
post-war  unemployment  crisis  which  proved  severe  and  pro- 
tracted. Is  it  now  possible  to  pass  judgment  upon  British 
experience  which  covers  both  exceptionally  good  and  ab- 
normally bad  times? 

Mr.  Morley,  in  his  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  prize 
essay,  answers  in  the  affirmative.  It  has  been  his  purpose, 
he  writes,  "to  show  that  the  present  state-operated  system 
is  played  out  and  that  concentration  on  insurance  by  in- 
dustry has  become  necessary,  assuming  that  it  is  desirable 
to  maintain  unemployment  insurance  and  not  attempt  to 
shelve  the  problem  by  the  inglorious  and  demoralizing  de- 
vice of  doles." 

Yet  it  is  in  his  insistence  that  state-operated  unemploy- 
ment insurance  is  a  failure  that  Mr.  Morley  is  least  con- 
vincing. The  facts,  ably  presented,  show  that  the  principle 
of  unemployment  insurance  by  the  state  was  not  given  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  to  prove  itself  under  strain.  Indeed 
Mr.  Morley  conscientiously  observes  that  "it  is  obvious  that 
no  scheme  of  unemployment  insurance  could  have  passed 
through  the  post-war  period  unaltered  and  unscathed."  And 
further:  "It  is  just  possible  that  with  the  same  guiding 
minds  that  brought  it  into  being,  state-operated  unemploy- 
ment insurance  in  Great  Britain  might  have  been  so  direct- 
ed as  to  have  weathered  the  unprecedented  depression  of  the 
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post-war  period."  Most  pointedly,  in  discussing  the  legis- 
lative expedients  undertaken  during  the  crisis,  he  says: 
"Admittedly,  it  was  the  fear  of  nation-wide  rioting,  if  not 
more  serious  social  disorders,  that  actuated  the  panic  legis- 
lation by  which  the  unemployment  insurance  program  was 
destroyed." 

What  really  happened  to  unemployment  insurance  legis- 
lation in  Great  Britain  was  not  unlike  the  fate  of  a  certain 
chameleon.  Placed  on  green,  this  willing  chameleon  turned 
green ;  placed  on  red,  it  was  equally  successful.  But  when 
thrown  upon  Scotch  plaid  the  poor  creature  blew  up  trying 
to  make  good. 

Let  us  see.  The  original  unemployment  insurance  act  of 
1911  covered  some  2,250,000  workers.  In  1916  it  was 
extended  to  include  about  4,000,000  workers.  This  action 
was  taken  in  good  times  and  by  1920  when  the  depression 
arrived  an  impressive  reserve  fund  had  been  accumulated. 
But  in  1920  at  the  very  onset  of  the  depression  period, 
8,000,000  additional  workers  with  a  potential  right  to  bene- 
fit were  brought  under  the  act.  What  else  but  "failure" 
could  be  expected  when  a  system  that  was  planned  for 
from  two  to  four  million  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  meet 
the  strain  of  twelve  million? 

That  wasn't  all.  Between  December  1920  and  March 
1923,  a  veritable  flood  of  acts  poured  out  of  Parliament 
to  engulf  the  unemployment  insurance  system.  Restrictions 
were  loosened.  "Uncovenanted  benefits"  were  provided  as 
well  as  direct  "doles"  in  the  form  of  out-of-work  donations. 
Earnest  efforts  were  made  by  the  administrators  to  weather 
the  storm  and  keep  the  "insurance"  principle  from  disaster; 
but  the  odds  were  too  great.  So  it  is  at  bottom  a  matter 
not  so  much  of  what  state-operated  unemployment  insur- 
ance did  for  Great  Britain  as  of  what  Great  Britain,  under 
the  lash  of  unprecedented  unemployment,  did  to  her  un- 
employment insurance  system. 

In  discussing  the  national  system  of  unemployment  ex- 
changes, Mr.  Morley  writes  impressively  of  the  weakening 
of  this  necessary  service  by  imposing  upon  it  the  additional 
duty  of  administering  the  unemployment  insurance  act.  He 
maintains  that  an  adequate  public  employment  service  is 
essential  but  it  must  be  untrammeled,  free  to  function 
effectively. 

The  conclusion  reached  and  vigorously  championed  by 
the  author  is  that  the  promise  for  the  future  lies  in  the 
development  of  unemployment  insurance  by  industry  under 
state  supervision: 

The  actual  provision  of  employment,  whether  through  long- 
range  planning  of  public  works,  export  credit  schemes,  or 
measures  akin  to  the  Trade  Facilities  Act,  will  probably  be- 
come increasingly  a  duty  of  the  state  during  periods  of  de- 
pression. The  relief  of  existing  unemployment,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  be  handled  by  the  state  only  in  so  far  as  it 
cannot  be  handled  effectively  and  economically  by  industry 
itself.  A  part — a  large  part — of  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment must  in  all  probability  remain  under  State  operation  in 
Great  Britain  for  years  to  come.  This  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  unemployment  insurance  should,  at  least  in  normal 
times,  be  handled  by  industry  itself,  if  necessary  with  state 
subventions  roughly  proportionate  to  the  extent  that  unem- 
ployment is  not  an  internal  problem  of  industry  itself. 
In  this  he  is  promoting  an  idea  that  was  written  into  the 
unemployment  insurance  act  in  1920  but  temporarily  sus- 
pended as  a  result  of  the  crisis.  Most  students  of  the 
problem  will  agree  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  present-day 
economic  philosophy. 

This   ably-written   and   generally  excellent  study  comes, 


incidentally,  as  fresh  confirmation  of  the  policy  underlying 
American  proposals  for  unemployment  insurance  legislation, 
notably  that  in  Wisconsin.  This  policy  is  to  avoid  the 
weaknesses  of  the  British  plan  and  follow  the  principles  of 
our  successful  workmen's  accident  insurance  laws,  with 
emphasis  upon  prevention — and,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's  conclusion,  to  place  the  chief  responsibilities  upon 
industry  itself.  JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 


Jobs  for  Men 


PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES:  THEIR  PURPOSE,  STRUCTURE, 
AND  METHODS.  RusuU  Sat*  Foundation.  685  pp.  Price  |3.5t 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IN  a  period  when  zeal  for  retrenchment  in  public  ex- 
penditures as  a  means  to  tax  reduction  is  subjecting  every 
proposed  governmental  activity  to  rigid  scrutiny,  social 
workers  will  welcome  the  careful  study  of  public  employ- 
ment offices.  State  employment  bureaus  had  attained  some 
development  before  the  late  war,  but  it  was  not  until  1918 
when  the  need  was  felt  for  supplying  our  war  industries  with 
a  more  adequate  force  of  workers  that  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  was  established.  The  Armistice  fol- 
lowed so  quickly  that  the  service  was  never  effectively  or- 
ganized, but  among  those  who  glimpsed  the  social  significance 
of  the  development  were  the  directors  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  Early  in  1919  they  made  an  appropriation  for 
the  study  of  the  problem,  and  in  June  of  that  year  a  staff 
was  organized  composed  of  Mary  La  Dame,  Bradley  Buell. 
Leslie  E.  Woodcock  and  Frederick  A.  King  and  directed 
by  Shelby  M.  Harrison.  Through  their  labors,  including 
visits  to  thirty-one  states  and  seventy  cities  in  which  public 
employment  bureaus  were  in  operation  and  consultation  with 
scores  of  specialists  in  this  field  the  information  now  pub- 
lished was  collected  and  organized. 

The  book  is  an  able  and  well  documented  argument  for  co- 
ordinated public  employment  offices  headed  by  the  Federal 
Employment  Service  as  the  only  adequate  means  of  coping 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Following  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  by  Bradley  Buell,  are  the  more  technical 
parts  of  the  volume,  constituting  five-sixths  of  the  whole, 
which  explain  at  length  how  our  national  public  employment 
service  should  be  organized  and  administered  (Miss  La 
Dame),  how  local  public  employment  offices  should  be  oper- 
ated (Leslie  E.  Woodcock  and  Miss  La  Dame),  and  what 
methods  should  be  used  in  working  with  groups  requiring 
special  service  (Frederick  A.  King). 

Mr.  Buell's  argument  for  public  employment  offices  talcs 
the  form  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  He  considers  concretely 
all  the  alternative  methods  of  connecting  jobless  men  with 
manless  jobs,  shows  just  how  and  why  they  are  inadequate, 
and  proceeds  then  to  his  reasons  for  advocating  public  bureaus 
as  the  only  satisfactory  means  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 
Provided  that  public  bureaus  can  be  efficiently  organized  and 
administered,  his  argument  should  convince  any  fair  and  open 
minded  reader — and  it  is  the  task  of  his  associates  to  show 
how  this  proviso  is  to  be  met. 

The  technical  parts  of  the  book  are  too  technical  to  receive 
adequate  notice  in  a  brief  review.  They  constitute  a  com- 
plete manual  on  the  organization  and  administration  of  em- 
ployment bureaus,  which  will  be  indispensable  to  all  those 
concerned  with  this  field  of  work  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  lay-out  of  offices,  the  staffs  required,  the  forms  to  be  used 
and  all  the  other  practical  details  are  discussed,  not  a  priori. 
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but  on  the  basis  of  what  is  actually  being  done  in  the  197 
public  offices,  located  in  39  different  states  which  were  still 
in  operation  in  April,  1923. 

The  curtailment  of  this  branch  of  public  activity  which 
has  followed  the  War  appears  when  we  compare  the  above 
figures  with  those  for  October,  1918,  when  the  movement 
was  at  its  height  and  when  there  were  773  offices  in  operation 
located  in  every  one  of  the  48  states  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Argument  will  not  cause  the  pendulum  to  swing 
back,  but  in  our  next  period  of  widespread  unemployment, 
this  book  should  prove  of  immense  service  in  encouraging 
the  organization  of  public  employment  bureaus  and  in  shaping 
and  directing  those  that  will  then  be  started  in  the  ways 
that  experience  and  reason,  as  summarized  in  its  pages,  have 
shown  to  be  best.  HENRY  R.  SEAGER 

Protecting  the  Borrower 

USURY  AND  USURY  LAWS,  by  Franklin  Winton  Ryan.  First  prize 
essay  in  the  Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  competition.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
241  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Sun-cy. 

THE  main  points  in  this  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  insufficient  literature  on  an  important  subject  are: 
data  on  usury  laws,  arranged  to  offer  maximum  service  to 
the  student ;  the  logical  presentation  of  historical  matter ;  the 
completeness  and  scientific  order  of  the  informative  material ; 
a  well-arranged  summary  chapter  at  the  end ;  and  a  fine 
index.  This  book  is  probably  the  most  important  recent 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  usury  and  related  problems. 
Its  facts  add  to  our  materials  and  its  conclusions  are  stimu- 
lating. 

The  book  probably  was  not  intended  to  serve  as  a  sign- 
post, showing  the  way  to  the  end  of  a  definite  road ;  it  leaves 
questions  and  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  reader;  it  contains 
suppositions  of  fact  that  seem  less  certain  the  more  they  are 
examined.  The  book,  possibly  without  that  purpose  directly 
in  mind,  indicates  clearly  that  the  problem  of  usury  is  under- 
going an  evolutionary  treatment  and  that  the  word  "solution" 
cannot  yet  at  any  rate  be  applied  to  it.  For  example,  Mr. 
Ryan  points  out  very  clearly  and  accurately  the  difference 
between  "usury"  (a)  that  consists  simply  of  the  violation 
of  a  usury  law  so-called  and  (b)  "moral  usury"  practised  on 
tthe  "necessitous"  borrower,  seeking  a  "consumptive"  (as 
.distinguished  from  a  "productive")  loan  of  relatively  small 
.amount.  He  assumes  that  if  we  can  eliminate  this  latter 
*ype  of  "moral  usury,"  all  usury  laws,  so-called,  except  as 
they  may  be  incidental  to  this  elimination,  may  be  repealed. 
He  bases  this  conclusion  on  the  assumption  that  the  interplay 
of  economic  forces  is  sufficient  to  eliminate  anything  which 
might  fairly  be  classified  as  usury — except  in  the  case  of  the 
small,  necessitous  borrower.  So  much  depends  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  supposition  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  the  sup- 
porting data  is  not  more  impressive. 

In  an  evolutionary  way  the  author  is  doubtless  right  in 
his  conclusion  as  to  the  great  value  of  the  uniform  small 
loans  law,  so-called ;  it  is  a  very  long  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  development  of  cooperative  credit  in  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States  and  the  potential  value  of  this  develop- 
ment, now  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  do  not  seem  to  be 
given  here  the  consideration  they  deserve  in  any  discussion 
of  usury.  As  an  informative  book  this  volume  has  great 
value;  and  one  need  not  agree  with  all  its  conclusions  in 
order  to  welcome  it.  ROY  F.  BERGRENGEN 


"Built  Around  a  Mother" 

EVERYMAN'S    HOUSE,    by    Caroline    Bartlett    Crane.     Doiiblcday    Page 
&  Co.    226  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surtcy. 

EVERYMAN'S  HOUSE"  is  a  story  of  actual  achieve- 
ment. In  Kalamazoo  stands  the  House  itself,  win- 
ner of  a  national  contest  prize ;  a  house  "built  around  a 
mother  and  her  baby."  A  letter  from  President  Coolidge 
and  a  foreword  from  Secretary  Hoover  tell  what  this  house 
means  to  the  "Better  Homes  in  America"  movement.  It 
is  a  very  happy  thing  that  those  who  cannot  go  visit  it  can 
get  this  description  in  a  book,  with  all  the  wisdom  and 
mother-wit  that  Mrs.  Crane  has  tucked  into  its  pages, 
much  as  she  has  tucked  away  labor  saving  devices  in  odd 
nooks  of  the  dwelling  itself. 

It  might  well  be  called  "The  Interpreter's  House."  We 
see  not  only  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Crane  and  their  children,  but 
ourselves,  the  average  family,  in  these  pages,  for  the  book 
has  more  mirrors  than  the  house.  With  clever  but  gentle 
touches  father,  son  ana'  daughter  are  pictured,  as  the  special 
provision  for  each  in  the  house  is  explained.  But  primarily 
the  house  is  intended  as  a  relief  to  overburdened  mothers 
who  have  to  keep  house  and  bring  up  children.  It  is  planned 
for  the  90  per  cent  who  have  to  do  their  own  work.  The 
other  10  per  cent  may  be  glad  to  copy  it. 

The  heart  of  the  house  is  the  "mother's  suite,"  including 
bedroom,  bathroom  and  kitchen,  and  is  so  cleverly  planned 
that  it  deserves  a  review  to  itself.  The  kitchen — what  a 
godsend  it  would  be  to  thousands  of  weary  mothers,  who 
walk  miles  from  stove-to  table-to  sink-to  cellar-to  ice  box, 
daily,  with  a  little  one  tugging  at  their  skirts!  The  chapter 
on  the  occupation  of  a  housekeeper,  and  the  one  on  closets, 
the  paragraphs  on  the  wage  earner,  the  bits  on  order,  econo- 
mics, and  those  ending  in  unexpected  rhymes,  are  full  of 
delicious  bits  of  humor.  The  author's  hints  on  sanitation 
and  good  housekeeping,  her  fine  appreciations  of  mother- 
hood, fatherhood,  and  the  dignity  of  home-making  give  the 
book  its  larger  values.  Having  lectured  to  civic  organi- 
zations and  women's  clubs  all  over  the  country,  having 
diagnosed  and  prescribed  for  sick  towns  and  sick  homes 
and  sick  souls,  Mrs.  Crane  is  just  the  one  to  know  "What 
every  woman  wants,"  and  what  every  family  needs.  There's 
a  world  more  than  wood  and  hardware  in  her  House. 
There's  concord  of  family  life,  beauty,  fine  citizenship. 

Cost?  "As  you  like  it."  Five  thousand  dollars  will 
build  it.  Mrs.  Crane  has  a  chapter  on  financing  the  house, 
and,  of  course,  with  our  housing  shortage,  that  is  the  item 
we've  been  howling  about.  But  she  has  put  a  great  deal 
into  the  House  that  mere  money  cannot  buy,  and  much 
of  this  can  be  copied. 

The  housing  reformer,  who  sees  the  immediate  need  of 
thousands  of  still  cheaper  houses,  realizes  that  it  is  a  great 
step  to  do  away,  as  this  book  will  tend  to  do,  with  the  slum 
concept  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  the  habit  of  mind  that 
makes  people  perfectly  willing  to  own  or  to  rent  unsani- 
tary, dark,  stuffy,  sad  and  ugly  houses,  unfit  for  home  mak- 
ing. It  is  good  to  have  laid  before  us  what  a  real  home 
should  be  and  it  is  well  to  have  Mrs.  Crane  remind  us 
that  "We  must  never  rest  satisfied  with  any  scheme  of 
things  which  assumes  that  there  is  any  class  or  cross-section 
of  our  people  who  'of  course'  cannot  hope  to  be  'home 
owners' — at  least,  not  owners  of  decent,  attractive,  con- 
venient little  homes.  ALBION  FELLOWS  BACON 
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Since  Spencer 


THE    PSYCHOLOGY   OF    HUMAN    SOCIETY,    by   Charles   A.   Ellwood. 
D.   Appleton   &   Co.     Pnce   $3.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

HERBERT  SPENCER  wrote  three  works  on  sociol- 
ogy and  one  on  psychology.  His  Study  of  Sociology 
nearly  wrecked  Yale  University— in  the  seventies.  How 
far  we  have  traveled  in  the  social  sciences  since  Spencer 
is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  Professor  Ellwood  can  write 
The  Psychology  of  Human  Society — and  cite  him  only 
in  two  brief  incidental  passages  and  even  those  critically. 

This  last  work  Ellwood  says  is  intended  to  supercede  his 
Sociology  in  its  Psychological  Aspects  and  the  Introduction 
to  Social  Psychology.  Since  this  review  is  written  three 
thousand  miles  at  sea  the  reviewer  cannot  compare  in  de- 
tail the  new  with  the  older  works.  But  from  the  volu- 
minous references  to  the  most  recent  works  in  psychology, 
biology  and  social  science,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  author 
is  thoroughly  au  fait  with  his  subject. 

Its  method  is  confessedly  that  of  the  "participant  ob- 
server." It  aims  to  take  up  the  problem  of  group  behavior 
practically  where  Allport's  Social  Psychology  leaves  it  off. 
Thus  it  introduces  at  the  very  beginning  the  problems  of 
culture  and  habit  as  the  chief  concerns  of  the  social  psy- 
chologist, hence  differentiating  clearly  the  social  from  the 
individual — psychological.  Instinct  Ellwood  handles  in  line 
with  the  best  current  concepts.  While  the  approach  to 
sociological  problems  is  avowedly  psychic,  the  author  so 
marshals  his  materials  that  practically  the  whole  army  of 
social  fact  passes  in  review.  Hence  the  book  is  available  as  a 
text  in  general  sociology. 

Particularly  commendable  are  the  courageous  statement 
of  the  principle  of  organic  evolution  as  basic  to  social  serv- 
ice ;  the  thesis  of  complementary  race  differences ;  the 
reiteration  of  the  relationship  between  repression  and  revo- 
lution. The  social  worker  will  find  much  food  for  thought 
in  this  admittedly  theoretical  book.  Indeed  the  whole 
charter  for  social  welfare  effort  is  contained  in  one  simple 
statement:  "The  fact  that  the  human  individual  gets  prac- 
tically all  of  his  development  in  a  spiritual  way  from  the 
social  life  in  which  he  participates  leads  us  to  see  that  hu- 
man progress  lies  not  in  the  direction  of  producing  a  super- 
individual  or  superman,  but  in  the  direction  of  producing 
a  superior  social  life."  ARTHUR  J.  TODD 

The  Modern  World 

IRELAND,   by   Stephen   Gwynn.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     252  pp.     Prict 

$3.00    postpaid   of   The   Survey. 
GERMANY,    by    George    P.     Gooch.     Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     360    pp. 

Price   $3.00    postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

THE  Survey  has  a  special  interest  in  the  series  of  vol- 
umes on  the  modern  world  edited  by  the  Right  Hon. 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  whose  creative  part  in  England's  educa- 
tional reconstruction  is  well  known.  The  Modern  World 
is  the  title  of  the  series  but  our  own  title  is  employed  in 
describing  it.  It  is  to  be  a  balanced  survey,  and  economic, 
social,  political  and  intellectual  forces  which  are  moulding 
the  lives  of  contemporary  states,  are  the  subject  matter. 
John  H.  Finley,  former  commissioner  of  education  of  New 
York  state  and  today  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  chosen  by  his  British  compeer  to  write  the 
American  volume.  Years  ago,  Mr.  Finley  was  editor  of 
the  Charities  Review,  a  precursor  of  The  Survey. 

With  the  British  instinct  for  taking  hold  of  the  hot  end 
of  the  poker,  fearlessly,  the  first  two  volumes  are  on  Ger- 


many and  Ireland— by  G.  P.  Gooch  and  by  Stephen  Gwynn. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  student  of  economic  and  social 
tendencies,  these  two  volumes  are  uneven.  Mr.  Gwynn 
turns  off  the  cooperative  movement,  perhaps  the  most 
prescient  and  distinctive  leaven  in  the  economy  of  the  Irish 
Free  State,  with  a  couple  of  references  and  perhaps  a  page 
of  text  out  of  a  volume  of  252  pages.  In  contrast,  Mr. 
Gooch  sets  forth  the  dramatic  rise  of  the  German  shop 
councils  and  interprets  at  length  the  creative  influence  of 
such  industrial  leaders  as  Rathenau,  who  confessed  his  dis- 
appointment at  the  German  Revolution  ("Our  chains  were 
not  broken  but  fell  off"),  but  left  a  new  formula  of  life 
and  labor:  "Liberty,  responsibility,  solidarity." 

It  is  the  "living  past,"  rather  than  the  "dead,"  which 
enters  into  these  character  portraits  of  modern  states,  by 
the  intention  of  editors  and  authors;  their  enduring  con- 
tribution will  lie  in  how  far  they  sense  the  prophetic,  rather 
than  the  commemorative  present,  in  the  countries  they  deal 
with.  For  the  materials  they  handle  are  those  of  a  chang- 
ing world: 

The  Hapsburgs  gone,  the  Hohenzollerns  gone,  the  Rom- 
anoffs gone!  A  Communist  Government  in  Moscow,  a  Social- 
ist Government  in  Berlin,  a  Labour  Government  in  London, 
and,  by  the  way  of  acute  reaction,  dictatorships  in  Rome  and 
Madrid  defying  Parliamentarism  under  the  thin  shadow  of  a 
Constitutional  Monarchy. 

The  purpose  of  the  books  is  to  give  us  bits  of  solid  footing 
for  observation  in  the  midst  of  all  this  turbulence  on  the 
face  of  the  political  waters — the  very  reverse,  if  you  will, 
of  what  blow  holes  in  the  frozen  Arctic  are  to  the  seal. 
Yet  breathing  spots  none  the  less  in  what  Mr.  Fisher  calls 
this  "breathless  decennium." 

PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

Making  Folkways 

RITUAL  AND  DRAMATIZED  FOLKWAYS,  by  Ethel  Reed  Jasspon  and 
Beatrice  Becker.  The  Century  Co.  187  pp.  Price  $2.59  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

THE  place  of  the  creative  and  dramatic  imagination  in 
the  making  of  our  future  civilization,  much  overlooked 
by  our  scientists  and  our  sociologists,  is  given  emphasis  and 
materials  with  which  to  work  in  this  book.  Here  are  ma- 
terials and  directions  for  ceremonials  and  rituals  from  vari- 
ous lands;  music  with  French  and  English  ballads;  and 
some  "devotional  plays."  Stage  directions  are  given,  and 
there  are  some  in- 
teresting drawings  by 
Albert  R.  Thayer  il- 
lustrating both  the 

moods  of  the  ceremoni-  ^,   ^».  •  •, ,  ,^ 

als  and  playsi  and  the  /rs^W.   /W^Jk  — ',. 

pictorial  effects  that 
may  properly  be  sought 
for.  The  amount  of 
the  materials  is,  of 
course,  not  great,  in 
in  such  a  small  book ; 
but  the  range  is  wide, 
and  the  reader  is  left 
with  the  feeling  that 
here  is  a  great  field 
which  will  yield  large 
harvests  in  the  coming 

years.  From   Ritual  »r.d  Dramatized  Folkw«y» 


Moral  Emblems 

from  the  new  South  Seas  edition  of  the 
complete  works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
in  thirty  volumes,  published  by  Scribner's, 
at  ninety  cents  the  volume,  the  set,  $28.80. 


Mark  how  the  Beau  with  easy  air 
Contemns  the  anxious  rustic's  prayer, 
He  from  the  poor  averts  his  head  .   .   . 
He  will  regret  it  when  he's  dead. 


The  Angler  and  the  Clown 

The  echoing  bridge  you  here  may  see, 

The  pouring  lynn,  the  waving  tree, 

The  eager  angler  fresh  from  town — 

Above,  the  contumelious  clown. 

The  angler  plods  his  line  and  rod, 

The  clodpole  stands  with  many  a  nod, — 

With  many  a  nod  and  many  a  grin, 

He  sees  him  cast  his  engine  in. 

"What  have  you  caught?"  the  peasant  cries. 

"Nothing  as  yet,"  the  Fool  replies. 


See  in  the  print  how,  moved  by  whim, 
Trumpeting  Jumbo,  great  and  grim, 
Adjusts  his  trunk  like  a  cravat, 
To  noose   that  individual's  hat. 
The  sacred  Ibis  in  the  distance 
Joys  to  observe  his  bold  resistance. 


A  Peak  in  Darien 

Broad-gazing  on  untrodden  lands, 
See  where  adventurous  Cortez  stands; 
While  in  the  heavens  above  his  head 
The   Eagle   seeks  its  daily  bread. 
How  aptly   fact   to   fact   replies: 
Heroes   and  eagles,   hills   and   skies. 
Ye,   who  contemn   the    fatted   slave, 
Look  on  this  emblem  and  be  brave. 


Alone  above  the  stream  it  stands, 

Above  the  iron  hill, 
The   topsy-turvy    tumble-down, 

Yet  habitable  mill. 


—Mark 

The  unfortunate  ef- 
fects of  rage. 

A  man  (who  might 
be  you  or  me) 

Hurls  another  into 
the  sea. 

Poor  soul,  his  unre- 
flecting act 

His  future  joys  will 
much  contract, 

And  he  will  spoil  his 
evening  toddy 

By  dwelling  on  that 
mangled  body. 


•   • 


See  how  the  children  in  the  print 
Bound   on   the  book  to  see  what's  in't! 
O,  like  these  pretty  babes,  may  you 
Seize  and  apply  this  volume  too! 


The  Abbot   for  a  walk  went  out, 
A  wealthy  cleric,  rery  stout, 
And  Robin  has  that  Abbot  stuck 
As  the  red  hunter  spears  the  buck. 
The  javel  or  the  javelin 
Has,  you  observe,  gone  bravely  in, 
And  you  may  hear  that  weapon  whack 
Bank  through  the  middle  of  his  back. 
Hence  we  may  learn  that  abbots  shouM 
Never  go  walking  in  a  wood. 


The  frozen  peaks  he  once  explored, 
But  now  he's  dead  and  by  the  board. 
How  better  far  at  home  to  have  stayed 
Attended  by  the  parlour  maid, 
And  warmed  his  knees  before  the  fire 
Until  the  hour  when  folks  retire! 
So,  if  you  would  be  spared  to  friends, 
Do  nothing  but   for  business  ends. 


And  while  your  eye  upon  the  cuts 
With   harmless   ardour   opes   and  shuts, 
Reader,  may  your  immortal  mind 
To  their  sage  lessons  not  be  blind. 
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Can  We  Run  the  New  World? 

NEW  ASPECTS  OF    POLITICS,   by  Charles  E.   Merriam-      University   of 
Chicago  Press.      253   pp.      Price  $2.50   postpaid   of   The  Surrey. 

WITHOUT  question  the  appearance  of  a  book  by  Pro- 
fessor Merriam  is  always  a  noteworthy  event  and 
particularly  when  it  is  directly  in  the  field  in  which  he  is 
preeminent.  This  little  book  intended  as  a  survey  of  the 
future  of  politics  is  thus  doubly  important:  first,  because  of 
the  influence  of  the  author  and  secondly,  because  of  the 
views  it  embodies.  It  will  occupy  for  Mr.  Merriam's  school 
the  high  place  of  authority  that  Dewey's  Reconstruction 
in  Philosophy  has  maintained  in  philosophy. 

The  nature  of  the  book  is  well  displayed  by  the  chapter 
headings:  Foundations  of  the  new  politics:  Recent  history 
of  political  thinking;  Politics  and  psychology;  Politics  and 
THimbers;  Inheritance  and  environment;  Political  prudence; 
Next  step  in  organization  of  municipal  research ;  The  ten- 
dency of  politics. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  political  methods  of  the  past  brings 
•us  to  the  sociological  and  psychological  schools.  The  neces- 
sity for  careful  scientific  study  and  interchange  of  methods 
and  ideas  is  the  occasion  for  the  chapter  on  municipal  re- 
search. 

The  new  politics  of  which  Mr.  Merriam  writes  is  the 
science  of  constructive  intelligent  social  control  (p.  18) 
for  a  new  world  which  has  arisen,  a  world  of  scientific 
methods  and  results.  We  have  at  our  disposal  two  great 
and  largely  new  "mechanisms  of  control" — education  and 
•eugenics.  We  are  dazzled  by  the  possibilities  he  reveals. 
If  an  entire  adult  generation  passes  away  in  approximately 
forty  years,  and  so  is  outnumbered  for  voting  purposes  in 
twenty  years — he  lets  us  contemplate  what  we  might  do. 
'"New  values,  interests,  attitudes  may  be  created  by  the 
•educational  and  social  process,  if  it  is  desired  to  do  so." 
(The  author's  italics,  p.  242) 

Eugenics  is  not  yet  so  far  advanced  that  we  can  speak 
so  assuredly,  he  admits,  but  it  may  soon  be  possible  "to 
predetermine  in  considerable  measure  the  types  of  person 
desired  in  the  commonwealth."  (p.  20)  The  problem  then 
of  the  new  politic  is  how  we  are  to  face  this  burden.  "On 
what  sort  of  data  and  by  what  method  of  political  reason- 
ing, he  asks  when  the  time  comes  will  we  approach  the  set- 
tlement of  these  momentous  questions?" 

His  implied  answer  to  this  is  that  we  must  approach 
it  in  a  pragmatic  or  empirical  spirit.  We  must  get  the  truth. 
But  "What  is  truth?"  quoth  Pontius  Pilate.  The  chief 
difficulties  he  sees  as  lack  of  data,  of  sure  and  accurate  analy- 
sis, racial,  religious  and  class  bias  in  the  observer,  etc.  (p. 
52).  The  solution  he  finds  easy— appoint  countless  com- 
missions of  inquiry  and  institute  innumerable  roundtables. 
There  is  little  question,  he  says,  in  the  remarkable  chapter 
on  political  prudence,  "there  can  be  but  little  question  that 
a  national  or  series  of  state  commissions  would  have  been 
able  to  bring  together  significant  facts  and  formulate  is- 
sues . .  .  ."  and  this  on  the  slavery  and  prohibition  problems! 
Yet  Mr.  Merriam  knows  of  the  countless  unread  reports 
in  this  country  and  England  on  coal,  and  for  that  matter 
on  all  the  questions  he  raises — the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  free- 
dom of  speech,  strikes,  lynching,  etc.  Have  we  not  forty- 
eight  state  courts  of  inquiry  and  one  federal  Grand  Inquest 
into  the  state  of  the  nation?  It  is  not  lack  of  educated 
statisticians,  lawyers,  collegemen  that  ruins  Congress.  What 
it  lacks  is  representative  nature.  It  has  more  committees 
of  experts  than  it  needs.  What  it  really  wants  is  more 


farmers,  workers  of  all  kinds,  retail  traders,  and  foreign  born 
citizens  in  it — this — and  adequate  effective  control  over  the 
administration. 

Is  Professor  Merriam  becoming  an  idealist?  Are  our 
American  pragmatists  becoming  Platonists?  Do  they  really 
believe  we  can  find  by  inquiry  a  true  idea  which  so  will 
dazzle  us  that  all  will  accept  it?  That  is  far  too  intellectu- 
alist  a  view.  "The  passions  of  men,"  Hamilton  declared  in 
the  Federalist,  "will  not  conform  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  justice  without  contraint."  The  problem  of  politics  (and 
if  the  new  politics  is  not  that  of  attaining  scientific  fact 
or  truth,  but  of  reconciling  acts  and  wills  it  still  remains 
the  problem  of  the  ethics  of  coercion. 

H.  McD.  CLOKIE 


Less  Yawning,  Please 

CONFERENCES.  COMMITTEES,  CONVENTIONS— AND  HOW  TO 
RUN  THEM,  by  Edward  Eyre  Hunt.  Harper  and  Bros.  218  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THOSE  who  have  yawned  their  way  through  confer- 
ences will  welcome  this  book,  for  if  the  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Hunt  are  followed  by  conference  secretaries, 
speakers  and  conference  members  themselves,  there  will  be 
fewer  tiresome  meetings  and  less  waste  of  valuable  time. 

That  the  technique  of  running  conferences  is  practised 
so  little  is  frequently  the  fault  of  the  organization  members 
in  appointing  a  volunteer  secretary  whose  time  prior  to 
the  conference  is  filled  with  matters  which  seem  more  im- 
portant. Yet  there  are  few  duties  in  the  busy  life  of  a 
secretary  which  count  for  more  than  the  careful  planning, 
organizing  and  directing  of  the  conference.  Referring  to 
a  two-day  conference  in  Washington,  Mr.  Hunt  writes 
"If  fifty  persons  are  brought  together  for  two  days'  deliber- 
ations at  their  own  expense,  and  if  each  is  credited  with 
what  used  to  be  the  salary  of  a  member  of  Congress,  the 
total  contribution  of  those  fifty  members,  including  their 
transportation,  board,  lodging,  and  the  loss  of  a  day  in 
coming  and  another  in  going,  will  not  be  less  than  $7,000." 
Applying  the  same  yardstick  to  a  state  conference,  or  even 
to  a  committee  meeting,  we  can  readily  see  that  anything 
less  than  a  full-time  paid  secretary  is  an  expensive  luxury. 

While  all  three  elements  of  a  conference  should  work 
in  harmony— the  secretary  (or  director),  the  speakers,  and 
the  audience — the  initial  and  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  secretary.  No  sooner  is  one  conference  over  than  he 
should  start  planning  the  next,  profiting  by  his  mistakes 
while  they  are  fresh.  "The  conference,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, starts  before  the  members  come  together  .  .  .," 
and  many  a  conference  has  been  marred  because  plans  were 
not  laid  far  enough  in  advance  to  allow  the  day  or  two 
prior  to  the  first  meeting  for  checking  up  details  and  for 
meditation. 

If  we  were  a  secretary,  we  would  take  a  few  hours  a 
week  or  so  before  the  conference  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  the  speakers,  the  committee  members  and  the  audi- 
ence. As  a  delegate,  we  would  go  from  station  to  hotel 
to  meeting  hall,  visualizing  along  the  way  what  might  hap- 
pen. In  the  meeting  hall  we  would  sit  for  a  half  hour, 
first  in  one  seat,  then  in  another,  and  study  the  lighting, 
the  squeaking  of  the  doors.  We  once  saw  an  inspiring 
meeting  ruined  because  a  lovely  soprano  was  practising  in 
the  next  room;  and  the  number  of  meetings  spoiled  by 
clanging  street  cars  or  by  light  dazzling  the  eye  of  the 
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audience  are  legion.  Countless  details  may  go  wrong  if 
they  are  not  watched.  One  of  the  most  efficient  secretaries 
we  know  had  to  shift  his  meetings  at  the  last  minute  from 
the  quiet,  well  ventilated  roof  garden  of  a  Washington 
hotel,  to  a  small  stuffy  room  on  the  ground  floor,  because 
the  hotel  management  would  not  allow  Negroes  to  ride  on 
the  passenger  elevators.  It  is  precisely  that  sort  of  con- 
tingency a  paid  secretary  learns  to  anticipate  through  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Hunt  treats  mostly  of  large  conferences  and  con- 
ventions, and  his  experience  with  them  qualifies  him  to 
speak  with  authority,  but  he  gives,  as  well,  scores  of  sound, 
practical  suggestions  for  committee  meetings  and  staff  meet- 
ings. Even  a  weekly  staff  meeting  can  cost  a  lot,  if  allowed 
to-  JOHN  D.  RENDERDIXE 

Missions  and  Alien  Culture 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  AND  ORIENTAL  CIVILIZATIONS,  by  Mau- 
rice T.  prtce.  Edward  Evans  &•  Sons,  Shanghai,  China.  578  *(..  Price 
$3.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HERE  is  something  new  in  the  literature  of  Christian 
missions.  The  volume  is,  so  far  as  we  have  learned, 
the  first  attempt  to  discuss  the  missionary  enterprise  in  the 
Orient  from  the  standpoint  of  social  psychology.  What  hap- 
pens in  missionary  activities  is  examined  objectively  as  "a 
form  of  human  behavior."  As  a  student  of  social  pheno- 
mena, the  author  regards  the  Christian  missionary  as  the 
representative  of  an  alien  culture  seeking  to  bring  another 
people  under  its  control.  The  reactions  of  different  groups 
to  this  cultural  impact  are  examined  voluminously  and 
laboriously. 

The  outstanding  conclusion  is  that  when  the  Christian 
propaganda  confronts  a  highly  developed  and  complex  cul- 
ture of  prestige  and  long  standing,  the  new  movement  is 
stubbornly  resisted,  while  among  groups  of  low  culture 
and  less  social  cohesion,  mass  movements  toward  Christian- 
ity are  common.  The  fortunes  of  the  missionary  movement 
in  India  illustrate  both  aspects  of  the  question:  the  lowest 
castes  accept  Christianity  eagerly;  the  highest  castes  usually 
show  indifference  or  obstinate  opposition  or  counter-attack. 
The  significant  point  is  that  the  response  of  the  individual, 
in  either  case,  is  not  that  of  a  separate  and  independent  unit, 
but  is  conditioned  by  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  social 
group. 

To  the  ardent  supporter  of  missions,  the  discussion  will 
no  doubt  seem  somewhat  "cold-blooded"  and  impersonal. 
This,  however,  only  makes  it  the  more  trustworthy  as  a 
scientific  study,  the  final  outcome  of  which  cannot  help 
being  of  great  value  to  the  missionary  enterprise  in  a  period 
when  its  methods  of  approach  are  being  re-examined  by  the 
missionaries  themselves  on  every  field.  The  style  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  In  fairness,  however,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  volume  is  not  meant  for  the  casual  reader, 
but  the  patient  student.  Indeed,  it  is  more  a  source  book 
(and  a  unique  one)  than  a  literary  production.  The  sub- 
title modestly  summarizes  the  book  as  Outline,  Materials, 
Problems  and  Tentative  Interpretations. 

The  foreword,  by  Professor  Robert  E.  Park  of  Chicago, 
is  a  significant  comment,  not  only  on  the  value  of  the 
author's  approach,  but  also  on  the  relation  of  foreign  mis- 
sions to  great  world  issues.  "Neither  economic  interde- 
pendence nor  international  law,"  he  declares,  "are  likely 
to  establish  and  maintain  peace,  except  so  far  as  they  have 
back  of  them  a  common  understanding  which  rests  upon 
a  common  body  of  fundamental  beliefs.  It  is  this  task 
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of  hastening  the  attainment  of  a  common  culture,  in  which 
races  and  peoples  may  share,  that  constitutes  the  real  mis- 
sion of  Christian  missions."  If  Professor  Park  is  right, 
Mr.  Price  has  blazed  a  trail  of  far-reaching  consequence'. 

SAMUEL  McCaEA  CAVERT 

Street-born   Evidence 

AND    WHO    IS    MY   NEIGHBOR?     An   Outline  for   The  Study  of  Ract 
Relations     Edited  by  The  Inquiry.    The  Association  Press.    231  pi    Pn'. 
3   cents   (m  paper),  $1.00    (m  doth)   postpaid  of   The  Surt-ey. 


. 

excellence  of  this  book  is  two-fold.  It  gets  down 
to  brass  tacks  in  the  presentation  of  many  real  cases 
in  race  relations  ;  it  presents  a  method  for  the  study  of  these 
cases  by  discussion  groups.  It  offers  here  no  generaliza- 
tions for  action,  but  these  larger  groupings  and  rules  of 
life  are  to  come  in  a  second  part,  to  be  published  later. 
The  whole  volume  is  part  of  that  novel  and  fruitful  effort 
on  the  part  of  The  Inquiry  to  discover  and  formulate  by 
discussion  the  essential  factors  in  race,  industrial  and  inter- 
national relations  without  dependence  upon  conventional 
a  priori  theories  of  why  problems  exist  and  what  should 
be  done  about  them.  The  book  is  a  series  of  incidents  re- 
ported by  a  great  democracy  of  observers  and  contributors 
plus  a  series  of  stimulating  questions  under  each  group  of 
cases,  and  these  questions  are  calculated  to  make  people  think, 
discuss  and  perhaps  correct  the  more  unchristian  of  their 
ways  of  thinking  and  acting  in  perfectly  specific  sets  of 
circumstances  involving  race  issues. 

The  contents  are  grouped  in  such  chapters  as  Some  Tra- 
ditional Attitudes,  Civic  Handicaps,  Economic  Handicaps. 
Educational  Handicaps,  Social  Handicaps  and  Failures  of 
Adjustment.  The  incidents  have  to  be  read  for  a  full 
picture  of  the  great  usefulness  of  this  work,  and  of  the 
whole  method.  They  range  from  the  most  trivial  of  casual 
frictions  to  events  that  underlie  tragic  catastrophes.  They 
illuminate  and  inform.  We  know  no  social  investigation 
that  has  produced  such  a  bulk  of  first-hand,  street-born  evi- 
dence. The  questions  are  stimulating,  but  they  are  not  so 
impartial  and  unprejudiced  as  we  believe  the  editor  thought 
them  to  be.  There  are  implications  as  to  the  significance, 
causes,  and  responsibilities  of  the  cases  that  may  mold  the 
minds  of  the  inquirers.  The  study  is  inevitably  one-sided 
since  it  is  here  limited  to  one  type  of  evidence.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  say  this,  and  not  also  include  the  statement  in 
the  explanatory  appendix  that:  "The  commission  has  col- 
lected, and  is  collecting,  much  more  material  illustrative 
both  of  the  absence  of  friction  in  interracial  activities,  and 
of  present  approaches  towards  the  conservation  and  creation 
of  race  harmony." 

We  recommend  this  volume  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  better  feeling  between  races  and  want  to  find  out  how 
it  can  be  engendered  ;  and  to  those  who  desire  to  see  social 
science  based  upon  observed  data,  and  not  upon  metaphysical 
speculation.  Finally,  if  you  desire  to  send  evidence  or 
questions  to  The  Inquiry,  we  add  that  the  address  is  129 
East  52nd  Street,  and  that  its  full  name  is  the  National 
Conference  on  the  Christian  Way  of  Life. 
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How  Train  Doctors? 

MEDICAL    EDUCATION,    A    COMPARATIVE    STUDY,    by    Abraham 
l-lexner.      Macmillan.      334    pp.      Price    $2.50    postpaid    of    The    Survey. 

FOR  the  technician  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease, 
for  the  dean  of  a  school  of  medicine,  for  treaters  of  the 
sick,  here  is  an  analysis  at  the  same  time  erudite  and  sympa- 
thetic. But  the  student  of  preventive  medicine,  that  type 
of  modern  science  servant  soon  to  dominate  the  occupation 
of  medical  practitioners,  will  look  in  vain  for  even  the 
slightest  reference  to  his  preparation  or  any  consideration 
of  the  method,  content,  or  relationships  of  this  topic.  For 
the  physician  in  hospital  or  clinic,  for  the  participant  in 
social  progress,  the  student  of  human  welfare,  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  the  medical  student  of  today  needs  any 
training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  social  relationships. 
One  would  think  that  no  such  elements  of  medical  education 
existed  as  have  been  so  handsomely  exhibited  at  the  Harvard 
and  Indianapolis  schools  where  medical  social  service  is 
incorporated  with  the  physical  and  chemical  resources  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  and  the  protection  of 
health.  Mr.  Flexner  has  seen  medicine  as  it  is  studied  with 
his  eyes  on  a  college  catalogue  of  courses  and  appears  to 
have  missed  the  spirit  of  the  schools,  the  personality  of 
faculties,  while  itemizing  administrative  and  equipment 
features. 

He  expresses  in  the  first  chapter  with  great  facility  and 
an  admirable  concentration  of  expression,  much  of  the 
philosophy  and  history  of  medical  education : 

From  the  earliest  times,  medicine  has  been  a  curious  blend  of 
superstition,  empiricism,  and  that  kind  of  sagacious  observation 
which  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  ultimately  science  is  made.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  the  scientific  quality  of 
medical  education  and  medical  practice  is  in  some  fashion  de- 
pendent upon  the  part  played  by  the  laboratory.  This  is  not  the 
case.  Science  is  essentially  a  matter  of  observation,  inference, 
verification,  generalization.  Yet  strictly  taken,  the  experiment 
is  only  controlled,  accelerated,  and  multiplied  observation — 
more  fertile  because  it  takes  place  under  conditions  that  can  be 
more  carefully  regulated,  repeated,  and  statistically  tabulated. 
But  no  new  senses  or  powers  have  been  created ;  certain  possi- 
bilities of  error  have  been  lessened;  others  have  been  intro- 
duced. .  .  .  Science  resides  in  the  intellect,  not  in  the  instrument. 

It  is  the  habit  nowadays  to  deny  for  secondary  school 
education  in  the  United  States  either  cultural  merit  or 
thoroughness  in  fundamentals  and  yet  those  of  us  who  watch 
the  medical  students  of  today  approach,  grasp,  and  master 
theories  and  techniques  of  science  quite  beyond  the  knowledge 
of  their  parents,  and  with  an  admirable  confidence  in  their 
intellectual  powers  and  the  scope  of  their  imagination,  can- 
not doubt  the  vast  improvement,  particularly  in  the  teaching 
of  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  in  our  secondary 
schools  in  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  no  mention  of  the  value  of 
a  knowledge  of  simple  Greek  prose  for  those  who  enter  upon 
the  study  of  the  medical  sciences,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
of  facilitating  the  quick  understanding  of  the  multitude  of 
new  and  rnfamiliar  terms  deriving  from  Greek  roots. 

Here  and  there  one  finds  evidence  of  the  quite  human 
failing  of  seeing  good  chiefly  in  one's  own  offspring,  and  if  a 
criticism  were  offered  it  would  be  that  the  merits  of  various 
institutions  not  as  yet  assisted  by  the  General  Education 
Board  have  not  been  clearly  recognized. 

There  has  been  published  no  better  comparison  of  the 
curricula  of  European  and  American  medical  schools,  or  of 


the  characteristics  of  the  various  methods  of  presenting  the 
laboratory  and  clinical  subjects  to  medical  students.  Th« 
description  of  the  three  types  of  medical  schools,  the  clinical, 
the  university,  and  the  proprietary,  is  discriminating. 

All  who  have  an  interest  in  the  international  aspects  of 
modern  scientific  achievement  and  its  application  for  human 
benefit  will  delight  in  the  picture  of  institutes  for  medical 
research,  "in  which  earnest  men  of  all  races  and  nations 
cooperate  for  ends  that  obliterate  national  lines." 

While  one  can  join  with  the  complacent  expression  of  the 
author  to  the  effect  that  "in  general,  the  forward  movement 
in  the  financing  of  medical  education  and  research  during 
recent  years  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  and  an  inspira- 
tion," one  lays  down  his  book  with  the  feeling  that  the 
mechanics  but  not  the  spirit  of  medical  education  have  been 
dealt  with  and  that  the  author  has  intentionally  or  otherwise 
ignored  the  two  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  modern 
teaching  and  practice  of  medical  art  and  science,  namely  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  the  social  content  of  the  physician's 
services.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Find  the  Public 

THE  PHANTOM  PUBLIC,  ty  Walter  Lippmann.  Harcturt,  Brace  ana 
Co.  205  pp.  Price  $2.00  ptstpnU  »f  The  Survey. 

MR.  LI  PPM  ANN  continues  his  effort  to  get  on  the 
inside  of  our  social  mechanism  in  order  to  see  what 
makes  it  run — or  fail  to  run.  In  this  new  inquiry  he  ha-; 
helped  explode  the  myth  that  there  is  a  "general  public" 
with  respect  to  all  the  various  problems  and  questions  of 
democracy,  and  that  we  are  governed  by  the  opinion  of  this 
general  public.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  there 
is  a  special  public  with  respect  to  each  special  problem 
or  question.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  such  thing  as 
educating  everybody  for  everything.  Some  things  must  be 
left  to  the  experts. 

This  "phantom  public"  having  thus  been  blown  away. 
we  have  the  simpler  task  of  educating  each  special  public 
to  be  more  intelligent  with  respect  to  its  special  interests. 
This  pluralism  is  in  line  with  much  contemporary  opinion. 
It  leaves,  of  course,  a  great  logical  gap,  which  some  sort 
of  "control"  is  bound  to  attempt  to  fill.  For  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann,  ultimate  control  must  be  political:  not  even  the 
educator  can  furnish  the  "patterns  of  mind"  which  will 
bring  at  least  a  shadowy  unity  into  this  general  pluralism. 
The  political  expert  is  still,  as  in  his  Public  Opinion,  to 
be  the  hope  of  the  race.  Well,  every  man  to  his  own  tastr . 
But  the  problem  of  education  can  not  really  be  so  easily 
disposed  of. 

None  the  less,  this  book,  read  with  critical  caution,  will 
prove  extremely  provoking  and  constructive  to  those  casual 
minds  that  have  assumed  that  democracy  has  solved  all  its 
important  problems. 

Why  Political  Parties  Are 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  PARTIES,  by  E4g»r 
E.  Robinson.  Harcourt,  Brut  &  Co.  382  pp.  Price  $4.fl6  postpaid  rf 
The  Survey. 

PERHAPS,  as  President  Lowell  used  to  insist,  it  is  only 
through  a  two-party  system  that  democracy  can  get 
anything  done.  Professor  Robinson's  penetrating  analysis 
makes  clear,  however,  that  what  little  it  gets  done  through 
the  two-party  system  as  we  have  known  it  is  often  scarcely 
worth  doing. 
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The  main  reason  is  that  our  parties  have  existed  for  one 
dear  purpose  above  all  others — that  of  promoting  and 
conserving  the  power  of  handfuls  of  leaders  and  backers. 
Since  the  Jeffersonian  overthrow  of  the  Federalist  aristo- 
cracy in  1800  it  has  been  plain  that  a  successful  party  must 
appeal  to  all  classes  and  interests.  So  we  had  the  spectacle 
•f  the  Whig  inheritors  of  the  Federalist  tradition  going 
to  the  polls  in  1840  with  no  overt  claims  except  that  their 
figure-head  had  lived  in  a  log  cabin  and  drunk  hard  cider 
— both  of  which  were  untrue!  We  have  continually  been 
•pening  up  new  country  to  westward,  and  into  it  habitual 
partisans  of  both  parties  have  poured  side  by  side,  extort- 
ing from  both  parties  concessions  to  pressing  sectional  in- 
terests which  actually  outweighed  any  abstract  party  prin- 
ciple. The  only  issues — slavery  and  free  silver — that  were 
ever  strong  enough  to  force  a  clear-cut  cleavage  were  sec- 
tional. 

On  questions  of  the  welfare  of  Americans  generally, 
everywhere,  both  parties  divide  internally.  Each  keeps  its 
dissenters  moderately  pacified  with  hopes  and  salves.  Dis- 
senters are  prone,  moreover,  to  substitute  questions  of  bet- 
ter mechanism  for  popular  participation,  and  problems  of 
control  for  questions  of  substantive  welfare.  And  machin- 
ery is  the  trade  of  mechanicians.  Indefinite  aspiration  to- 
wards government  by  and  for  all  the  people  becomes  itself 
an  adjunct  to  the  practice  of  government  by  and  for  a 
very  few. 

In  spite  of  its  record.  Professor  Robinson  appears  to 
regard  a  two-party  system  as  inevitable  or  necessary.  The 
need,  he  thinks,  is  for  a  party  which  will  conceive  its  func- 
tion as  that  of  "improving  and  safe-guarding  the  conditions 
under  which  the  average  man  and  woman  must  live  and 
work."  Those  who  want  such  a  party  will  have  to  give 
up  the  practice  of  working  within  old  parties.  Their 
diversities  will  result  at  first  in  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
•iderable  number  of  new  parties.  Ultimately,  however,  they 
will  fuse  sufficiently  to  capture  the  presidency  for  an  inde- 
pendent. Political  parties  will  then  re-form  on  the  basis 
•f  a  genuine  alignment  upon  real  issues. 

Whether  this  suggestion  is  hopeful,  and  whether  it  is  sup- 
ported or  compelled  by  Mr.  Robinson's  scholarly  and  bril- 
liant study  of  past  experience,  is  a  query. 

WALTER  NELLES 

A  Text  for  the  South 

THE  BASIS  OP  RACIAL  ADJUSTMENT,  frj  Ttumti  }.  rTtafter.    Gin* 
S-  Co.     258  pp.     Price  $1.40  pottpaU  ff  Tke  Survey. 

BECAUSE  of  the  accuracy  and  adequacy  of  its  informa- 
tion on  present-day  relationships  between  white  and 
colored  in  the  United  States,  this  book  at  once  takes  the 
front  rank  among  textbooks  available  for  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject.  The  middle  chapters,  which  survey 
the  Negro  population  from  the  points  of  view  of  distri- 
bution, health,  agricultural  and  industrial  production,  law 
and  order,  citizenship,  education,  philanthropy  and  religion, 
present  a  fair  and — considering  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion — on  the  whole  courageous-  survey  of  the  situation 
and  contain  many  wise  suggestions  for  improvement. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  possible  to  recommend  this  text- 
kook  for  adoption  except  in  the  South  because  the  positions 
taken  on  race  relations  in  northern  colleges  and  religious 
institutions  are  far  in  advance  of  those  implied  in  the  two 
•pening  chapters  and  specifically  stated  in  the  concluding 


chapter.  It  would  be  folly  not  to  recognize  that  the  exist- 
ing attitudes  on  this  subject  differ  widely  in  the  South  and 
in  the  North ;  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  a  textbook  to 
serve  the  educational  needs  of  both  sections  seems  impossible. 
Northern  students  of  the  subject  of  race  relations  have 
often  been  too  harsh  in  their  condemnation  of  the  white 
South,  by  disregarding  the  real  cultural  values  which  it  has 
endeavored  to  preserve  under  the  gravest  handicaps.  But 
a  loud  protest  is  the  only  possible  answer  to  any  attempt 
to  impose  southern  view-points  on  the  rest  of  the  country. 
That  this  is  a  real  danger,  no  one  cognizant  with  the  policies 
of  educational  institutions  that  try  to  attract  southern  stu- 
dents, for  example,  can  fail  to  recognize.  Far  better,  for 
the  present,  to  have  no  national  standards  than  to  have  the 
worse  prevail  over  the  better.  B.  L. 
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Education,  Ethics  and  Sociology 

THE  CARE,  CURE,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CRIPPLED 
CHILD,  by  Henry  Edward  Abt.  Published  by  the  International  Society 
tor  Crippled  Children,  Blyria,  Ohio.  222  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

THE  CARE  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 
IN  BALTIMORE,  by  Helen  Golden. 

AT  LEAST  eight  states  have  made  crippled  children  the  sub- 
ject of  special  protective  legislation  during  the  past  session, 
and  in  many  others  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort  to  find 
such  young  unfortunates  and  to  ensure,  by  private  and  public 
means,  that  they  receive  every  opportunity  for  medical  atten- 
tion and  for  education.  In  large  part  the  impetus  to  this 
widespread  interest  is  to  be  traced  to  the  International  Society 
for  Crippled  Children,  and  back  of  that,  to  its  founder  and 
president,  Edgar  F.  Allen,  who  has  been  successful  in  interest- 
ing many  organizations  in  the  project.  This  volume  by  the 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  of  the  Society  gives  a 
useful  summary  of  work  in  this  country  for  crippled  children, 
undertaken  by  many  different  institutions  and  groups,  including 
history,  legislation,  a  statistical  study  of  present  facilities,  and 
a  bibliography.  Miss  Golden's  monograph,  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  University  Studies  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  de- 
scribes work  for  crippled  children  in  Boston  in  some  detail, 
and  summarizes  briefly  the  plan  of  several  other  cities.  It 
is  equipped  with  a  brief  bibliography.  M.  R. 

EDUCATION  AS  THE  PSYCHOLOGIST  SEES  IT,  by  W.  B. 
PUlsbury.  Macmillan.  342  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AN  ACADEMIC  BOOK,  which  identifies  education  with 
learning  and  reduces  learning  to  physiological  processes.  There 
is  probably  no  school  in  the  world  today  quite  as  mechanical 
as  any  school  would  be  that  attempted  to  follow  this  book 
literally.  If  this  is  what  psychology  must  do  for  education, 
then,  Heaven  help  the  children! 

THE  REAL  BOY  AND  THE  NEW  SCHOOL,  by  A.  E.  Hamilton. 
Boni  and  Lhieright.  386  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

A  SORT  OF  RHAPSODY  about  boys  and  their  education 
which  begins  with  a  story  of  a  broken  skull  and  ends  with 
"Then  in   a   tree  top   very  comfortable, 
I  hollered  to  a  lady,  'Go  to  hell!'  " 

which  about  runs  the  gamut  of  experiences,  and  should  make 
good  reading  for  all  who  still  have  to  be  taught  that  boy- 
hood is  real  and  that  education  loses  nothing  by  bf 'ng  tqually 
real. 
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SCHOOL  AND  HOME,  by  Angela  Patri.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  221 
pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

ANOTHER  of  Angelo  Patri's  fine  discussions  of  our  press- 
ing educational  problems.  His  final  chapter  on  The  Old 
School  and  The  New  is  alone  worth  bales  and  reams  of 
most  of  the  so-called  "educational  literature"  that  now  pours 
from  the  presses.  If  this  reviewer  believed  in  laws,  he  would 
advocate  the  passage  of  a  law  forbidding  the  writing  of  all 
books,  whatsoever,  on  educational  topics,  of  any  sort,  until 
after  the  would-be  author  had  shown  conclusive  evidence  that 
he  had  read  that  last  chapter  in  this  book.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  projected  books  would,  thereupon,  be  thrown  into  the 
fireplace. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN,  by  J  E. 
Wallace  M'allin.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  394  pp.  Price  $2.25  postpaid 
of  The  Snt-.cy. 

THE  AUTHOR  of  this  book  has  conducted  municipal,  state 
and  university  clinics  for  handicapped  children,  and  he  has 
organized  and  supervised  classes  for  such  children  in  big  city 
school  systems.  He  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitted  to  write 
such  a  book.  He  covers  the  field  and  discusses  the  problems 
pertaining  to  the  subject.  The  book  is  intended  for  use  in 
college  classes. 

THE  OPEN  AIR  NURSERY  SCHOOL,  by  E.  Ster'enson.    E.  P.  Dut- 

ton  and  Company.    79  pp.    Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

WHILE  the  nursery  school  has  had  a  more  extended  develop- 
ment in  England,  its  increasingly  frequent  appearance  in  this 
country  has  aroused  many  questions  which  are  answered  in  this 
short  readable  account  by  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  best 
known  English  institutions— the  Rachel  McMillan  Open-Air 
Nursery  School.  While  much  of  the  text  is  given  to  intriguing 
descriptions  of  the  very  young  scholars  and  their  parents,  there 
are  chapters  on  the  organization  and  cost  of  the  system. 

CREATIVE  YOUTH,  edited  by  Hughes  Mearns.  Doubleday  Page 
and  Co.  234  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS'  is  mostly  an  anthology  of  verses  written  by  pupils  of 
the  Lincoln  High  School,  New  York  City.  There  is  (in  spite 
of  the  opinions  of  the  editor  and  critics)  some  fair  verse  in 
the  volume,  and  some  pretty  bad  psychology,  too,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  quotation  on  page  163:  "Why  not  allow  each  man 
to  express  himself.  .  .  .  He  still  remains  a  congruous  and  in- 
dispensable section  of  the  divine  whole." 

CREATIVE  EFFORT,  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Francis  W. 
Pnrker  School,  Chicago.  175  pp.  (Paper)  Price  50  cents  postpaid  of 
The  Surrey. 

THIS  is  the  eighth  in  an  intermittent  series  of  Studies  in 
Education  published  by  this  progressive  school  in  recent  years. 
It  is  a  series  of  discussions  of  various  aspects  of  creative  work, 
illutrated  by  materials  selected  from  the  class  work  of  the 
school.  An  unusually  fine  presentation  of  the  theme.  All 
teachers  will  find  it  extremely  inspiriting. 

SKILL  IN  WORK  AND  PLAY,  by  T.  H.  Pear.  Dutton.  107  pp 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AN  EFFORT  to  describe  the  mechanisms  involved  in  the 
acquisition  and  use  of  various  sorts  of  skills.  A  good  book 
for  a  teacher  of  teachers,  but  a  rather  bad  book  for  teachers 
themselves. 

THE  VISITING  TEACHER  MOVEMENT,  by  J.  J.  Oppenkeimer. 
206  pp.  Price  75  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  VISITING  TEACHER  IN  ROCHESTER,  by  Mabel  Bro-tm 
Ellts.  205  pp.  Price  75  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THESE  TWO  BOOKS  are  published  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency,  which  is  the  in- 
strument developed  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  for  the  pur- 
pose (one  amongst  many)  of  interpreting  the  work,  methods 
and  results  of  its  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency 
to  the  public.  Rochester  is  the  only  city  having  a  fully  estab- 
lished visiting  teacher  department  under  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  work  done  there  is,  therefore,  the  most  striking 
to  be  found  anywhere — in  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
relationship  of  the  educational  program  to  the  growth  of 


normal  interests  in  children  and  youths.  This  study  of  a 
local  community  program  will,  when  supplemented  by  the 
survey  of  the  whole  general  movement,  put  the  reader  into 
possession  of  the  available  information  on  the  status  and 
value  of  the  visiting  teacher.  Much  confidence  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  this  movement — as  one  of  the  ways  out  for  education 
and  civilization.  The 'question  still  remains  interesting  and 
unsettled ;  but  progress  is  not  lacking. 

PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  CHILD  TRAINING,  by  Arland  D.   Weeks.     D 
Appleton  and  Co.      312  pp.      Price  $2.00  postpaid  of    The  Survey. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  AND  ACADEMICALLY  conven- 
tional survey  of  the  field  of  psychology  as  related  to  the 
training  of  the  child.  It  emphasizes  important  factors,  but 
treats  them  superficially. 

OUR  ENEMY  THE  CHILD,  by  Agnes  de  Lima.     New  Republic,  Inc. 
288  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of   The  Surrey. 

AN  EXCELLENT  SURVEY  of  the  field  of  the  "new" 
education,  with  descriptions  of  many  types  of  "new  school" 
movements — all  set  in  contrast  with  the  performances  of  the 
public  schools,  and  ending  with  pen  pictures  of  the  worlds 
the  children  would  make  if  they  were  allowed  freedom  of 
creation  in  their  own  right.  This  book  will  probably  take 
the  place  long  occupied  by  Dewey's  New  Schools  for  Old,  since 
it  covers  much  the  same  ground,  and  brings  the  material  up 
to  date.  To  be  sure,  Miss  de  Lima  does  not  venture  outside 
the  schools.  She  has  to  do  with  schools  only.  She  leaves  to 
the  rest  of  us  the  task  of  recommending  this  more  intelligent 
education  to  the  good  sense  and  conscience  of  the  modern  com- 
munity. That  consummation  will,  to  be  sure,  never  be  reached 
as  long  as  we  continue  to  think  of  the  child  as  an  enemy  of 
the  existent  order. 

THE    SAYINGS    OF  THE    CHILDREN,    by   Pamela   Grey.      206   pp. 
Stokes.      Price    $1.50   postpaid   of    The   Surffy. 

THE  SAYINGS  of  the  children  of  a  certain  family  were 
carefully  recorded  by  the  mother;  a  friend  of  the  mother 
has  written  this  book  about  those  sayings,  with  a  simple  and 
sympathetic  style.  Here  is  almost  a  demonstration  of  the 
doctrine  that  if  children  were  given  a  chance,  they'd  make 
this  a  beautiful,  humorous  and  happy  world. 

SURVIVAL    OR    EXTINCTION,    by    Elisha    M.    Friedman.     Thomat 
Seltzer.    297  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrev. 

THIS  COLLECTION  of  essays  and  addresses  on  the  Social 
Aspects  of  the  Jewish  Question,  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of 
repetition,  is  a  fairly  well  arranged  and  readable  exposition  of 
the  historical  and  philosophical  arguments  for  Zionism,  with 
occasional  excursions  into  the  realms  of  economics,  psychology 
and  current  politics.  Mr.  Friedman's  plea  is  intelligent;  since 
his  arguments  are  based  on  a  wide  reading  and  an  understand- 
ing for  social  psychology,  he  carries  conviction  where  other 
propagandists,  wielding  the  cudgels  of  a  more  primitive  form 
of  debate,  have  failed.  The  book  deals  in  turn  with  biological 
and  historical  studies,  with  the  theories  and  mentalities  of 
Jewish  life  and  of  anti-semitism,  with  the  conflicting  programs 
of  Jewish  reformers  and  the  potentialities  of  a  Jewish  home- 
land in  Palestine.  He  exaggerates  a  little  the  persecution 
complex  in  the  portrait  which  he  draws  of  the  modern  Jew 
and  understates  his  contributions  to  science,  art  and  culture — 
in  order  to  make  the  point,  also  supported  by  arguments  of 
doubtful  value  from  comparative  history,  that  only  as  a  nation 
can  a  people  develop  the  best  that  is  in  it  and  contribute 
largely  to  the  good  of  humanity.  Other  writers,  of  course,  have 
drawn  very  different  conclusions  from  the  same  raw  material. 

B.  L. 

AN     INTRODUCTION     TO     SOCIOLOGY,     by     Walter     G.     Beach. 
Houghton  Mifflin.      369  pp.     Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

A  PRESENTATION  of  the  problems  of  sociology  not  as 
isolated  phenomena  but  as  consequences  of  our  current  indus- 
trial and  political  relationships,  our  traditional  psychology  and 
education  and  our  customary  moralities.  Professor  Beach 
draws  his  materials  and  his  attitudes  from  very  wide  ranges 


of  life  and  experience,  and  his  book  is  organized  to  serve 
admirably  the  purposes  of  a  college  text,  since  it  is  the  work 
of  a  teacher  of  many  years  practical  expertness  in  dealing  with 
college  classes. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  TODAY,  by  Grove  S.  Dow.  Crowell.  337 
pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  CONVENTIONAL  restatement  of  social  problems  for  the 
use  of  classes  in  high  schools. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HEREDITY,  by  E.  W. 
MacBride.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  256  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

IT  is  no  longer  possible  to  talk  intelligently  about  problems  of 
race  and  eugenics  without  at  least  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
the  science  of  biology — that  is  a  knowledge  of  the  main  concepts 
and  terms  of  genetics.  The  present  contribution  to  the  Home 
University  Library  of  Modern  Knowledge  provides  the  essen- 
tials and  permits  a  glimpse  into  those  outstanding  problems 
which  today  more  especially  occupy  the  specialists  in  this  field. 
Though  simply  written,  the  book  is  hard  to  read  because  of  its 
condensation  which  dispenses  with  illustrative  and  explanatory 
detail.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  a  popular  book  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  brief  one;  it  is  a  little  doubtful,  therefore,  whether 
the  book  will  achieve  its  purpose  of  leading  the  reader  on  to 
undertake  further  and  more  advanced  reading  on  the  subject 
in  hand.  B.  L. 

OUR  DEBT  AND  DUTY  TO  THE  FARMER,  by  Henry  C.  Wallace. 
Century  Co.  232  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HENRY  WALLACE  had  long  been  intimately  a  student  of 
American  agriculture  before  he  became  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  cabinet  position  gave  him  exceptional  opportunity 
to  view  the  industry  broadly  in  relation  to  our  other  national 
concerns,  and  this  too  at  a  period  of  singular  importance. 
When,  after  such  experience,  such  a  man  speaks  with  the 
frankness  and  sincerity  of  this  book,  the  American  public  in 
its  own  best  interest  should  read  and  ponder.  Secretary  Wallace 
contends  that  men  of  vision  must  arise  soon  to  formulate  sound 
policies  for  the  development  of  a  stabilized  and  permanent  type 
of  agricultural  organization  if  we  are  "to  be  saved  from  the 
fate  of  becoming  a  preponderantly  industrial  nation  in  which 
there  is  not  a  relation  of  equality  between  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry." While  the  reviewer  does  not  accept  fully  the  somber 
and  in  places  even  lurid  picture  of  American  farming  depression 
drawn  by  the  late  secretary,  yet  he  does  believe  emphatically 
that  the  thesis  laid  down  by  Mr.  Wallace  is  one  calling  for 
the  best  thought  of  the  country.  The  book  naturally  reflects 
the  great  faith  which  its  author  placed  in  the  McNary-Haugen 
proposal  for  an  export  corporation.  It  seems  to  the  reviewer 
unfortunate  that  the  secretary  should  have  elected  to  fight  his 
last  and  losing  battle  on  this  ground.  This,  however,  by  no 
means  destroys  the  value  of  the  book,  and  indeed  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  advocating  of  an  export  corporation  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  which  sketches  numerous  other  lines  of  agri- 
cultural reconstruction  of  the  most  suggestive  and  valuable 
sort.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  an  able  secretary, 
serving  during  a  critical  period,  has  left  us  this  record  of  his 
study  of  conditions  in  American  farming  and  his  constructive 
thought  for  their  improvement.  E.  G.  NOURSE 

THE  BOY  AND  HIS  FUTURE,  by  Nicholas  Ricciiardi.     D.  Appleton  & 

Co.      119   pp.      Price  $1.25   postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 
STARTING-POINTS  IN   SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  by  A.  G.  Keller.     Ctnn  Sr 

Co.      183   pp.      Price   $1.69  postpaid    of    The   Survey. 
THE   SOCIAL  THEORY  OF  GEORGE   SIMMEL,   by  Nicholas  J.   Sp\k- 

man.      University    of    Chicago    Press.     297    pp.     Price    $3.00    postpaid    of 

CREATIVE    EFFORT,    by   Francis    W.    Parker    School,    Chicago.      175    pp. 


Price    SOc  postpand   of    The  Survey. 
SUCCESS  TRAILS,  by  B.  M.  Dodd. 
$1.50    postpaid    of    The    Survey. 


The  Stratford  Co.      136  pp.      Price 


CRE ATI  VE """YOUTH, 'edited  by' Hughes  Mearns      Doubleday   Page  &   Co. 

234   pp.     Price  $2.50   postpaid  of   The  Sun'ey. 
TRAINING   THE   TODDLER,   by   Elisabeth   Cleveland.      J.   B.   Lippincott 

THE  LAWS^'OF  ToCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  by^/Iorian  Znaniecki  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  320  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  NEAR  EAST,  by  Hester 
Donaldson  Jenkins.  Fletning  H.  Revell  Co.  314  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  The  Sun'ey. 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention 


NEW  OXFORD   BOOKS 


THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  OSLER 

By   HARVEY   GUSHING  2   Vols.  Net  $12.50 

"My  advice  regarding  this  life  of  Dr.  Osier  is  definite  and 
unqualified.  'Read  it.'  From  the  reading  ...  I  arose 
refreshed,  strengthened,  inspired  to  better  living." — Robert 
M.  Yerkes,  International  Book  Review 

A  RANDOM  RECORD  OF  TRAVEL 
DURING  FIFTY  YEARS 

By   WILLIAM    DUDLEY   FOULKE  Net  $"2.50 

With  his  latest  volume,  Mr.  Foulke  contrasts  the  methods 
of  travel  today  with  those  of  half  a  century  ago;  shows 
the  changes  in  scenes  revisited  after  a  new  generation  has 
appeared. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BUILDING  CRAFTS 

By  MARTIN  S.  BRJGCS  Net  $3.50 

Uniform  with  L.  F.  Salzman's  English  Industries  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (1923).  Chapters  deal  in  detail  with  the 
Architects,  the  Craftsman,  and  the  Craft;  Masonry;  Con- 
crete; Carpentry;  Joinery;  Iron-work;  Roof  Coverings; 
Plaster- work;  External  Plumbing;  Glazing. 

TRAVEL  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  JOAN  PARKES 

With  46  illustrations  and  a  map  Net  $7.00 

An  account  of  the  roadways  and  riverways  of  England,  and 
the  sea  routes;  the  conveyances  used;  the  accommodation  of 
travellers;  and  the  perils  and  pleasures  of  travel  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  chiefly 
from  contemporary  engravings. 

MOVEMENTS  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

By  D.   H.  LAWRENCE 

With   80   illustrations   and    14   maps.  $1.50 

Library  Edition.  Net  $3.50 

The  first  illustrated  edition  of  a  work  first  published  (under 
the  same  title)  in  1921  as  by  "Lawrence  H.  Dayison." 
An  account  of  the  general  course  of  European  history  from 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  author  has  aimed  at  impress- 
ing the  reader  with  the  main  features  of  history  rather  than 
with  minute  details. 

LIFE  IN  MEDIAEVAL  FRANCE 

By  JOAN  EVANS  Net  $5.25 

Miss  Evans  describes  the  background  of  the  mediaeval 
history  of  France — likening  history  to  a  great  tapestry. 

THE  DOME  OF  THE  ROCK  IN 

JERUSALEM 

By  E.  T.  RICHMOND 

With  92  illustrations.  Net  $42.00 

The  aim  has  been  to  record  the  state  of  this  famous  ehrine 
at  an  important  moment  of  history,  when  Jerusalem,  after 
an  interval  of  more  than  eight  hundred  years,  is  once  again 
occupied  by  a  European  Pov/er.  The  work  is  richly  illus- 
trated by  photographs  and  by  colored  drawings  of  the  tiles 
and  other  details. 

LADY  SUSAN 

By  JANE  AUSTEN  Net  $2.50 

Limited  Edition.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper.  Net  $7.00 
Reprinted  from  the  autograph  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Rosebery.  A  correct  and  unmodernized  text  is  for  the 
first  time  given  to  the  public.  Both  editions  are  niform 
with  Sanditon. 

THE  QUEBEC  ACT— A  STUDY  IN 
STATESMANSHIP 

By  R.  COUPI.AKD  Net  $?.<;o 

This  book  explains  how  it  happened  that,  vnen  the  thir- 
teen American  Colonies  broke  away  from  J  ntain,  the  great 
colony  on  the  St.  Lawrence  recently  annexed  from  France, 
remained  within  the  British  Empire  and  so  made  possible 
the  growth  of  the  present  Dominion  of  Canada. 

MUSICAL  TASTE  AND  HOW 
TO  FORM  IT 

By  M.   D.   CAI.VOCORESSI  8$c 

It  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  who  study  the  arts  as 
he  treats  his  subject  in  a  familiar  language. 

At    all    Booksellers    or   from    the    Publishers 
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Are  you  interested  in  religious  education? 
You  need 


SAINTS  AND  LADIES 
By  CLARISSA  H.  SPENCER 


1.50 


She  writes  of  the  response  of  women  to 
Christ's  challenge:  "Behold  I  have  set  befor* 
thee  a  door  opened  that  none  shall  shut.'' 


Are  you  responsible  for  physical  educa- 
tion?    You  should  own 

WOMAN'S  PHYSICAL  FREEDOM 
By  CLELIA  D.  MOSHER,  M.D.    i.oo 

Dr.  Pishbein  says  it  is  the  most  sensible  brief 
book  of  advise  to  women  ever  written. 

Hare  you  a  budget  to  raise?  You  must  have 

FUNDS  AND  FRIENDS 
By  TOLMAN  LEE  1.50 

"It  will  be  of  great  help  to  those  who  raise 
benevolent  funds,  college  presidents,  denomi- 
national secretaries,  social  agencies,  pastors 
of  Urge  churches." 

WAKXSV  H.   DMISOU 


Labor  Economics 

By  SOLOMON  BLUM,  University  of  California 
The  inception,  development  and  present  status  of  labor 
legislation,  the  trade  union,  and  the  wider  aspects  of 
the  labor  moreraent  are  presented  lucidly  and  analytic- 
ally. The  author's  grasp  of  the  subject  is  philosophic 
and  firm;  his  style  is  clear  and  persuasive.  $4.00 

America  and  World  Peace 

By  JOHN  H.  CLARKE,  Former  Justice  of  the 

Supreme  Court 

Argues  eloquently  and  persuasively  that  the  United 
States  enter  the  League  of  Nations  if  it  sincerely  de- 
sires that  the  last  war  truly  be  the  last  war.  $1.50 

The  Modern  Ibsen 

A  Reconsideration 
By  HERMANN  J.  WEIGAND,  University  of 

Pennsylvania 

A  creative  interpretation  of  Ibsen's  last  twelve  social 
dramas.  The  psychological  analysis  of  the  principle 
characters  reveals  new  facts  at  once  startling  and  per- 
suasive. $3.75 

Problems  of  Citizenship 

By   HAYES  BAKER-CROTHERS  and  R.  A. 

HUDNUT 

"The  be*  introduction  to  the  study  of  social  problems 
that  has  yet  appeared.  The  most  vital  questions  con- 
fronting our  social  order  are  there  considered  impar- 
tially and  yet  in  a  way  to  challenge  thought. — Jerome 
Davi«.  $2.75 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

19  West  44th  Street  New  York 


Biography 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  COBBETT,  fr.v  G.  D.  H    Cole.    Harcnrt 
Bruce  &  Co.     458  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

WILLIAM  COBBETT  was  the  foremost  radical  at  a  most 
critical  period  in  England's  history,  that  period  reaching  frorr- 
the  turmoil  caused  by  the  French  Revolution  to  the  struggle 
which  brought  on  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  He  was  also  a 
writer  of  most  vivid  English  and  he  left  to  us  unforgettable 
portraits  of  the  countryside  folk.  Beside  all  this  he  was  what 
Carlyle  called  "the  pattern  John  Bull  of  his  century,  strong 
as  a  rhinoceros,  and  with  singular  humanities  and  genialities 
shining  through  his  thick  skin."  Surely  one  would  think  here 
is  a  man  whose  biography  will  be  worth  the  reading.  And 
if  one  so  thinks,  he  will  not  be  disappointed  with  this  book. 
It  is  perhaps  the  work  of  Cobbett  as  a  social  reformer,  dur- 
ing that  terrible  period  in  English  life  when  the  black  towns 
of  the  North  and  of  the  Midlands  were  growing  up,  that 
will  most  interest  the  readers  of  The  Survey.  Mr.  Cole  deals 
very  fairly  with  this  phase,  setting  forth  in  quite  definite 
terms  the  fact  that  Cobbett  "was  no  Socialist,  seeking  a  recon- 
struction of  society  in  terms  of  the  new  economic  conditions." 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  Robert  Owen  and  his  schemes.  He 
apparently  could  not  think  in  terms  of  the  new  social  con- 
ditions. What  he  strenuously  fought  for  was  the  return  of 
the  old,  the  old  England  of  his  peasant  boyhood,  with  its  com- 
mon lands  and  its  contented  villages.  One  thinks  of  Gandhi 
as  he  reads  the  story,  wide  apart  as  the  two  are!  His  hold 
on  the  workers  of  his  day  is  largely  explained  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  like  him,  peasants  unclassed.  They  hated  the 
factories  into  which  the  new  conditions  forced  them,  and  they 
hailed  as  prophet  the  man  who  wanted  the  old  days  back.  Yet 
nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Cole  clearly  points  out,  Cobbett  aided 
greatly  in  building  up  the  new  working-class  movement  by  the 
confidence  which  he  gave  the  workers  and  the  help  towards 
thinking  for  themselves.  A  biography  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  student  of  social  history.  The  bibliographies  at  th« 
end  are  valuable.  W.  E.  BROOKS 


SIGMUND   FREUD,  by  Fratu    Wittelt. 
Price  $3.50   fejifaid   of   The   Survey. 


Dtid,   Idemd   &  Co..  287   pp. 


ANATHEMA  for  some,  Freud  is  the  object  of  others'  ad- 
miration. To  this  biographer,  who  prays  and  scoffs  in  one 
breath,  he  is  both.  This  must  not  be  passed  upon  as  biography 
of  an  individual ;  it  is  the  biography  of  an  ever-growing  school. 
We  read  of  Freud,  see  him  in  his  consulting  room,  presiding 
at  weekly  meetings  of  his  associates  in  his  waiting  room,  and 
hear  him  quibbling  with  his  friends.  In  like  manner  his  asso- 
ciates are  presented  in  the  cast;  psychoanalysis  and  its  con- 
troverted points  are  revealed,  and  one  lays  the  book  down 
feeling  that  he  has  met  several  interesting  persons  of  more 
than  passing  importance  and  come  into  a  better  understanding 
of  the  birth,  development  and  meaning  of  psychoanalysis. 
How  this  study  had  its  logical  growth  in  Freud's  pilgrimages 
to  Paris  and  Nancy,  his  observations  and  deductions  from 
hypnotic  phenomena,  then  his  association  with  Breuer  in  the 
famous  case  of  hysteria,  and  finally  in  analysis  proper  is  re- 
vealed in  a  manner  not  excelled  by  any  other  book.  The  ex- 
position of  psychoanalysis  is  especially  clear  and  interesting. 
Every  important  topic  is  covered  completely  enough  for  the 
introductory  or  casual  reader.  If  the  presentation  is  biased 
it  is  because  the  several  views  held  on  many  topics  are  all 
given  equal  hearing.  The  translators  have  preserved  the  lucid 
grace  of  Wittels'  original  text.  One  fault  is  to  be  found,  how- 
ever— there  is  no  University  of  Worcester;  it  was  to  Clark 
University  that  Freud  came  on  his  only  visit  to  America.  Hence- 
forth when  I  am  asked  what  to  prescribe  for  those  who  want 
to  learn  about  psychoanalysis  I  must  say,  "Wittels,  by  all 
means!  It  is  one  of  the  best  introductions  to  psychoanalysis." 

DONALD  A  LAIRD 
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Community  and  Civic  Aftairs 

A  CENSUS  ANALYSIS  OF  AMERICAN  VILLAGES,  by  C.  LutKrr 
Fry.  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research.  165  ff.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  The  Svn'tj. 

THIS  STUDY  both  illustrates  and  within  small  limits  satis- 
fies the  need  for  a  statistical  background  in  the  study  of  rural 
conditions.  It  reveals  contrasts  between  the  village  populations 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  which  in  part  explain 
social  and  economic  differences,  in  part  call  for  their  investiga- 
tion. More  important  still,  it  reveals  that  the  typical  village 
population  of  America  varies  to  a  remarkable  degree  from  the 
typical  population  of  the  open  country.  Indeed,  the  editor 
suggests  that  this  difference  is  sufficiently  great  to  call  for  a 
substitution  of  two  categories,  "village"  and  "open  country" 
for  the  present  census  category  of  "rural."  For  example,  the 
weighted  birth  rate  is  materially  lower  in  the  villages  than  in 
the  open  country,  and  the  proportion  of  old  people  decidedly 
higher.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  the  variations  in  the 
character  of  village  populations  between  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  middle  western  villages,  a  third  of  the 
population  is  forty-five  years  of  age  or  over,  in  the  southern 
villages  only  a  fifth — the  normal  proportion  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  We  find  that  child  labor  is  more  than 
twice  as  prevalent  in  the  South  as  in  the  middle  Atlantic,  far 
western  and  middle  western  villages.  By  itself,  obviously 
such  a  statistical  analysis  as  this  does  not  show  where  social 
"problems"  exist;  but  it  does — and  very  effectively — indicate 
abnormal  population  facts  that  deserve  further  inquiry  as  to 
causes  and  consequences.  B.  L. 


POLITICAL  ACTION,  by  Seba  EldriJge.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  382  pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PROFESSOR  ELDRIDGE  has  here  given  us  "A  natural- 
istic interpretation  of  the  labor  movement  in  relation  to  the 
state."  He  has  escaped  from  the  honorific  concept  of  the 
State,  and  he  sees  it  struggling  with  many  other  competing  in- 
stitutions in  the  modern  world  for  its  right  to  exist  at  all. 
Here  is  an  illustration:  "The  state  inclines  in  its  action 
toward  the  interests  of  the  dominant  class,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  identified  wholly  with  that  class.  And  its  partiality  to 
the  interests  of  that  class  will  not  be  recognized  by  a  large 
proportion  of  those  subject  to  state  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  subordinate  class  will 
recognize  this  partiality  of  the  state  to  the  interests  of  the 
dominant  class,  and  this  will  tend  to  undermine  their  loyalty 
to  the  state.  And  they  will  be  prepared  eventually,  to  re- 
nounce their  allegiance  to  the  state  in  those  matters  wherein 
it  is  believed  to  be  partial,  when  the  situation  offers  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  so  doing.  We  shall  then  have  this  re- 
sult: A  large  proportion  of  the  subordinate  class  will  be  pre- 
pared to  challenge  the  authority  of  the  dominant  class,  when 
not  inhibited  therefrom  by  the  state  itself;  while  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  subordinate  class  will  be  ready,  on  occasion, 
to  challenge  the  authority  of  the  state  as  well."  This  quota- 
tion gives  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "naturalistic 
interpretation,"  and  it  shows  the  objective  and  scientific  temper 
of  the  author  in  dealing  with  these  fundamental  questions. 

THE  STATE  POLICE,  by  Bruce  Smith,  National  Institute  of  Public 
Administration.  Macmillan  Co.  281  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  excellent  monographs  which  have  been 
produced  by  this  Institute  upon  the  various  phases  of  govern- 
ment administration.  The  previous  studies  by  Fosdick  of  the 
police  systems  of  the  cities  lead  obviously  to  this  study  of 
the  state  police.  A  chapter  dealing  with  the  relative  increase 
of  rural  crime  and  the  inability  of  the  locally  elected  officials 
to  cope  with  it  is  followed  by  the  methods  used  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York  and  New  Jersey  (the  most  successful). 
Again  we  learn  the  old  story  of  efficient  civil  service  attained 
only  by  surrendering  the  political  checks  and  balances  and  creat-  I 


Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company 


383    Madison    Avenue 


New  York 


Keyserling's 

THE  TRAVEL  DIARY 
of  a  Philosopher 


printing 


2  vols.,  boxed,  $10.00 


Walter  Lippmann's    THE 
PHANTOM  PUBLIC 

By  the  author  of  "Public  Opinion,"  etc. 

Sixteen    stimulating   chapters    by   an    authority   on   public 
questions.     "An   intellectual    adventure." — ff.    Y.    World. 

$1.00 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC   LIFE 
and  the  Means  of  its  Improvement 

A  discussion  which  includes  the  sociological  viewpoint.  By 
R.  G.  Tugwell,  Thomas    Munro  and  Roy  E.  Stryker. 

Illustrated,  $4.50 


M.  R.  Werner's 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG 

"The   most   brilliant   biography   to    appear   on  this 

side  of  the  Atlantic  in  our  generation." — Saturday 

Review. 

^d  printing  Illustrated,  $5.00 


For 

fewer 
better 
cheaper 
meetings — 

Conferences,  Committees,  Conventions 

By  EDWARD  EYRE  HUNT 

Think   how   much    of   your    social    and    philanthropic   work   is   don« 
in    meetings — committee    meetings,    directors'    meetings,    conferences, 

That's  why  you  need  this  book.     For  it  tells  how  you  may   make 
best  use  of  your  time  and  money  in  these  gatherings;  how  you 
conduct   them   most    efficiently   and    cut   down   Ike   htfh    edit 
ferrint. 


Red    Cross,'"  says,~"'I    congratulate    you    upon    what    seems    to    me 
pioneer   work   of   unusual   value." 

See  it  for  10  days  FREE! 

If  you  will   forward  to  us  the  coupon  below,  we  will   send   yoa  th. 
book  postpaid  for   10  days'  free  examination. 


Free  Exami  tictiin  Ctifcn 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

&32^ft££n=  S-U   f°r    10   days'    free   examination 

one  copy  of 

CONFERENCES,  COMMITTEES,  CONVENTIONS 

By   EDWARD  EYRE  HUNT 
I   agree  to   remit  $2.50   within    10  days   of  receipt   of  the  D 

return  the  book. 

I  enclose  my  check  for  $2.50. 
Please  send  C.  O.   D. 

Name     .............................................. 

Address 

Occupation     .................................... 


5       25. 


(In  answering  advertisement,  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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•NKRMATIOMAI, 


IMPORTANT     NEW     FALL     BOOKS 


CHAINS 
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"liunis   its   way   with   a   white-hot   fury  from   cover   to 


HENRI     BARBUSSE 
Author  of   "Under   Fire,"   etc. 


cover." — X.  Y. 
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FLYING    OSIP — Stories   of    New    Russia.      Eleven    short   stories   revealing   the 

new    literary    trends.     $2. 50. 

HENRY    FORD— AMERICA'S    DON    QUIXOTE— by    Louis    P.    Lochner.       The 

vicissitudes   of  Henry   Ford's  Peace    Ship.     $3.00. 

THE    FUTURE— by    Prof.    A.    M.    Low.      A    fascinating   forecast    of   the   time 

when    scientific   knowledge   will   revolutionize   individual    and   social    life.     S:!.l)0 


WHITHER 
ENGLAND? 

By    LEON    TROTSKY 


A  brilliant  analysis  of  the  factors  which 
threaten  England's  economic  supremacy  and 
a  shattering  prophecy  of  the  impending  con- 
tllct  between  the  U.  S.  and  England. 

$1.75 


LITERATURE  AND  REVOLUTION,  by  Leon  Trotsky.  A  brilliant  criticism 
of  present-day  literary  groupings  in  Kussia  and  a  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  art  to  life.  $2.50. 

HISTORICAL  MATERIALISM— A  SYSTEM  OF  SOCIOLOGY,  by  Nikolai 
Bukharin.  All  the  natural  and  social  phenomena  closely  scrutinized  and 
interpreted  from  the  materialist  viewpoint.  $3.25. 

MARXIAN     ECONOMIC    HANDBOOK.      A    complete    olempntary    primer    con- 
taining   all    the    essentials    for    understanding    Marx's    "Capital".     $3.25. 
FOUNDATIONS   OF  CHRISTIANITY,   by   Karl    Kautsky.      A  detailed  investi- 
gation   into    the   origin    of    the   Christian    Church    from    the   materialist   view- 
point.    $4.00. 

THE  CRAFT  OF  LITERATURE,  by  W.  E.  Williams.  An  exposition  of  the 
development  and  technique  of  literary  forms.  $2.00. 

THE    NEW    THEATRE    AND    CINEMA    OF    SOVIET     RUSSIA,    by     Huntly 

Carter.     A  veritable   encyclopedia  of   the  Russian  theatre  today.     $6.00. 
THE    FOUNDATIONS  OF   AESTHETICS,   by  C.    K.    Ogden,    James  Wood   and 
I.   A.    Richards.      An    important    contribution   to    the   study   of   the   nature    of 
beauty.     $2.50. 

THE  WAR  OF  I OST  OPPORTUNITIES,  by  Gen.  Von  Hoffmann.  An  account 
of  the  military  operations  which  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  Central  Empires. 
$3.50. 

At    All    Book    Stores 
WRITE    FOR    COMPLETE    CATALOG 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHERS  CO.  j 

INCORPORATED 

381  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


"At  an  old  stoic  proverb  has  it,  men  are  tormented 
by  the  opinions  they  have  of  things,  rather  than  by 
the  things  themselves.  .  .  .  In  short,  how  are  we 
to  rid  ourselves  of  our  fond  prejudices  and  open 
our  minds?" — J.AMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON. 

The  Inquiry  Publications 

are  designed  to  help  people  reach  more  intelligent 
and  less  biased  opinions  through  group  discussion — 
and  they  are  notably  successful  in  doing  it. 

And  Who  Is  My  Neighbor? 

Outlines  for  discussions  on  race  relations  in 
America.  Cloth,  1.00;  12  for  10.00 

Paper,  .75;   12  for  7.50 

Why  the  Church? 

Takes  up  the  principal  functions  of  the  church,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  average  church  member. 

Cloth,   .90;    12  for   9.00 
Paper,   .60;   12  for  6.00 

Missions  and  World  Problems 

"No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  syllabus  to 
provide  shock  absorbers  for  fearful  or  obscurantist 
folk."  Cloth,  1.00;  12  for  10.00 

Paper,  .75;  12  for  7.50 

Let  us  send  you    our   catalog, 
listing  other  titles 

Association    Press 

347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


PURPOSE 


ing  an  independent  and  centrally  directed  force.  It  is  a  most 
lucid  and  terse  account  of  the  successful  and  unsuccessful 
state  police  systems  with  discussions  ranging  from  the  Texas 
Rangers  and  the  Canadian  "Mounties"  to  the  very  recent 
eastern  attempts.  H.  McD.  C. 

WAR/TIME  ADDRESSES,   by  J.   L.   Magnes.      Thomas  Seltzer.     115   pp. 

Price    50c   postpaid   of    The    Survey. 
CIVIC   SOCIOLOGY,   by  Edward  Alsworth  Ross.      World  Book   Co.     365 

pp.     Price    $1.80    postpaid    of    The    Survey. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Ralph   Volncy  Harlow    Henry 
Holt  ff   Co.      862   pp.      Price   $5.00   postpaid  of   The   Survey. 

APPEAL  TO  AMERICANS— REPUBLIC  REFORMS,  by  Desha  Dcnton. 
American  Library  Service.  350  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

LABOUR  AND  HOUSING  IN  BOMBAY,  by  A.  R.  Burnett-Hurst.  P. 
S.  King  &  Son,  Ltd.  152  pp.  Price  10s.  ~6d.  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  GARDEN,  by  E.  H.  Wilson.  The  Stratford 
Co.  123  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE,  by  Charles  L 
Robbins.  World  Book  Co.  606  pp.  Price  $1.72  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AGRICULTURAL  YEAR  BOOK— 1924.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 1252  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Sun'ey. 

THE  BASIS  OF  RACIAL  ADJUSTMENT,  by  Thomas  J.  Woofter.  Ginn 
&  Co.  258  pp.  Price  $1.40  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  by  Henry 
Eldridge  Bourne  and  Elbert  Jay  Benton.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  730  pp 
Price  $1.96  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  YIDDISH  PRESS,  by  Mordecai  Soltes.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  240  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IN  A   STRANGE  LAND,   by   V.   G.  Korolenko.     Bernard  G.   Richards  Co 
Inc.     214   pp.     Price   $2.00   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK,  1925-26.  Edited  by  Monroe  N.  Work.  Negro 
Year  Book  Publishing  Co.  544  pp.  Price  $1.00  paper,  $1.50  board. 


postpaid    of    The    Survey. 


Alfred    A 


THE    ORIGINS    OF    PROHIBITION,    by    John    A.    Krout. 
Knopf.      339    pp.      Price   $3.50   postpaid    of    The    Survey. 

SOCIAL  CLEAVAGES  IN  TEXAS,  by  Weston  Joseph  McConnell  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  196  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  BUILDING,  LOAN  AND  SAVING  ASSOCI  \- 
TIONS.  American  Building  Assn.  News  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  554 
pp.  Price  $7.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  by  Horace  F.  Clark  and 
Frank  A.  Chase.  The  Macmillan  Co.  540  pp.  Price  $4  00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 


Religion 


THE    EDUCATION    OF    NEGRO    MINISTERS,    631    W.    A.   Daniel. 
Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.     187  pp.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THE  EDUCATION  of  Negro  Ministers  by  W.  A. 
Daniel,  published  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Re- 
search as  a  companion  volume  of  Robert  Kelly's  "Theo- 
logical Education  in  America"  is  an  accurate  fact-finding 
survey  study  of  the  theological  schools  for  Negroes  in  the 
United  States,  and  an  assessment  in  terms  of  their  condition 
and  problems  of  the  present  status  and  prospects  of  the  Negro 
ministry.  Although  in  the  light  of  their  struggling  history 
since  1847,  these  Negro  theological  schools  are  shown  to  have 
made  steady  growth  and  sturdy  progress,  Mr.  Daniel's  study 
shows  them  to  be  alarmingly  inadequate  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  student  numbers  and  academic  standards  for  supply- 
ing the  imperative  demand  of  a  well-trained  and  socially  en- 
lightened ministry  for  a  people  for  whom  the  church  is  still 
the  primary  institution.  The  constructive  recommendations  of 
the  book  should  be  heeded  by  all  agencies  that  have  any  re- 
sponsibility of  influence  with  the  Negro  church. 

ALAIN  LOCKE 

THE  BEACON  HYMNAL.     The  Beacon  Press,  Inc.     217  pp.     Price  $1.00 
postpaid    of    The    Survey. 

INTERNATIONAL    CHRISTIAN    MOVEMENTS,    bv    Charles    S.    Mac- 

far/and.    Fleming  H.  Rerell.    223  pp.    Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
BIBLE  QUOTATION  PUZZLES,  by  J.  Gilchrist  Lawson.    W.  P.  Blessing 

Co.,  Chicago.    52  pp.    Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
HYMNS  OF  THE   CHRISTIAN   LIFE.     Edited   by  Milton  S.   Littlefield. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &•  Co.     429  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  SONS  OF  GOD,  by  Haddie  Torrey  Berger.    The 

Stratford  Co.,   Boston.     73  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
HUMAN    NATURE    AND     THE    GOSPEL,    by     William    Lyon    Phelps. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     301   pp.     Price   $2.00   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
THE    LITTLE    CHURCH    AROUND    THE    CORNER,    by    George   Mac- 

Adam.      G.   P.    Putnam's    Sons.      347    pp.      Price   $3.75    postpaid    of    The 

Survey. 
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RITUAL  AND  DRAMATIZED  FOLKWAYS 


By 

ETHEL 
REED 

JASSPON 


and 

BEATRICE 
BECKER 


For  Quite  Young  Amateur  Players 

Simple  dramatizations  of  everything  that  can  be  dramatized  by  children, — 
rituals,  patriotic  ceremonies,  Bible  stories,  old  ballads  and  nursery  rhymes 

Some  of  the  Titles  : 
A  Peasant  Betrothal 
The  Finding  of  the  Baby  Moses 
Summer  in  Kyotoo 
The  Happy  Prince 
Be  Not  Too  Hard  To  Please,  Dears 

Costume  Suggestions  and  Music  from  Traditional  Sources 

Illustrated,  Price  $2.50 

THE  CENTURY  CO.   353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Foreign  and  International  Affairs 

THE    FOREIGN     STUDENT    IN     AMERICA,     Edited    by     W.     R. 

Wheeler,   H.   H.   King.      A.   B.   Davidson.      Associated   Press.      329   pp. 

Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  FIRST  survey  of  the  subject  by  a  commission  represent- 
ing the  Friendly  Relations  Committees  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  this  compilation  presents  not  only  the 
major  problems  in  the  adjustment  of  the  foreign  student  to 
American  college  and  community  conditions  but  also  points 
to  many  unrealized  opportunities  for  enabling  these  eight  or 
nine  thousand  young  men  and  women  to  become  ambassadors 
of  mutual  understanding  between  their  countries  and  ours. 
Such  a  possibility  was  strikingly  illustrated  the  other  day  by 
the  participation  of  Chinese  students  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Conference,  and  still  more  so  by  the  initiation  of  follow-up 
activities  between  American  agencies  and  the  1,400  or  so 
Chinese  students  in  this  country.  The  chapters  of  the  present 
book  are  specific  and  detailed  in  their  analysis  of  backgrounds, 
careers,  social  and  religious  life  and  other  aspects  of  the 
topic.  Since  plans  for  further  surveys  are  under  discussion, 
we  would  plead  for  a  more  critical  study  of  the  adequacy 
of  those  institutions  and  organizations  that  primarily  work  on 
behalf  of  the  foriegn  student,  and  also  for  more  case  studies 
of  individual  students  in  their  emotional  as  well  as  intellectual 
reactions  to  American  life  and  the  influence  of  their  contacts 
with  American  students  upon  these. 

THE  NEW  BARBARIANS,   by    Wilbur  C.   Abbott.     Little,   Brown  & 
Co.     251   pp.     Price   $2.50  postpaid   of  The  Survey. 

PROFESSOR  ABBOTT,  who  teaches  history  at  Harvard, 
is  qualified  by  knowledge,  interests  and  temperament  to  pro- 
duce what  this  country  needs— a  representative  statement  of 
the  conservative  attitude  toward  the  present  current  of  Amer- 
ican civilization.  The  book  under  review,  however,  requires 
a  good  deal  of  revision  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  such.  Its 
merits  are  that  it  deals  with  real  issues  and  that  it  does  not 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention 


lose  itself  in  invective ;  its  main  defect  is  that  it  sees  recent 
events  from  a  background  of  experience  which  seems  to  date 
back  to  the  early  nineties — at  any  rate  before  the  Anti- 
Socialist  Union  and  the  stream  of  analytical  literature  con- 
cerning socialism  that  has  been  flowing  in  increasing  volume. 
The  book  has  other  faults:  It  swallows  propaganda  bait, 
hook  and  sinker  and  reiterates  the  most  preposterous  false- 
hoods; it  confuses  a  functioning  middle  class  with  a  parasitic 
leisure  class;  it  fails  to  discriminate  between  different  and 
even  opposite  schools  of  radical  thought. 

BRITISH  POLITICS  IN  TRANSITION,  by  Edward  McChesney  Sail 
and  David  P.  Barrows.  World  Book  Co.  319  pp.  Price  $1.80  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

A  BOOK  of  readings  apparently  put  out  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  long  promised  book  on  British  politics  by  Barrows  to 
correspond  with  the  excellent  volumes  on  Switzerland  by 
Brooks  and  on  France  by  Sail,  etc.  But  it  forms  a  distinct 
departure  not  only  for  this  series  but  for  the  stirdy  of  Eng- 
lish government  anywhere.  It  is  the  first  collection  I  believe 
ever  made  of  documents  to  illustrate  the  actual  working  of 
the  British  government.  It  covers  therefore  the  decade  of 
the  war  commencing  with  the  accession  of  George  V.  Selec- 
tions from  statutes,  Hansard,  contemporary  essayists  are 
brought  together  on  the  Monarch,  Cabinet,  Civil  Service, 
the  two  Houses,  Electorate  and  lastly,  the  problem  of  Empire 
government.  This  is  without  question  one  of  the  most  notable 
books  of  the  month.  H.  McD.  C. 

MODERN  IMMIGRATION,  by  Annie  Marion  Maclean.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.  393  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey 

AMERICA  AND  WORLD  PEACE,  by  Honorable  John  H.  Clarke.  Henry 
Holt  &•  Co  145  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THE  WORLD  Apf ER  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  by  Arnold  J 
Toynbee.  Oxford  University  Press.  91  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of 

SURVEY"'OF  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  1920-23    by  Arnold  j 

Toynbee.      Oxford    University   Press.      526   pp.      Price   $9.00   Postpaid   of 
The   Survey. 
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Progressive  Education 

A  quarterly  devoted  to  the  newer  tendencies 

in  education,  for  the  lay  reader  and  for  the 

student  of  education 

The  information  of  the  wonderful  new 
movement  which  is  transforming  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  today  is  given  here 
in  a  form  not  so  technical  nor  pedagogical 
but  that  it  is  of  interest  to  parents  as  well 
as  to  teachers. 

"A  chronicle,  it  is  also  a  running  criticism,  given 
less  to  arguments  about  theory  than  to  illustra- 
tions of  practice  in  schools  which  show  themselves 
adapted  to  this  new  age  for  which  certain  elder 
methods  of  teaching  have  proved  so  inadequate. 
Parents  as  well  as  teachers  will  relish  its  re- 
port and  comment." — The  Nation. 

October  1925:     The  Social  Studies 
January  1926:     The  New  Child  Study 
Subjects  for  later  issues  : 

Creative  Expression  through  Art 
Education  for  Parenthood 

Subscription  including  membership  in  the  Association 
$2.  Single  copies  50  cents.  Reprints  "Individual 
Education"  and  "Pre-School  Education"  25  cents 
each.  Booklet  descriptive  of  aims  and  work  of 
Association  sent  free. 

Progressive  Education  Association 

10- A   Jackson    Place  Washington,    D.   C. 


LECTURES 


WILLIAM  PEPERELL  MONTAGUE,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia  University 

Will  deliver  a  course  of  Six  Lectures  in 

The  Community  Church  Auditorium 

Park   Avenue  and   34th   Street,    New   York  City. 
On  Thursday  Evenings  at  8:15 

On  RADICAL  SOCIAL  THEORIES 

Dec.   3 — Socialism  and  Justice 

Dec.    10 — Socialism   and   Liberty 
Jan.  7 — Democracy  and  Dictatorship 
Jan.  14 — Democracy  and  Anarchism 
Jan.    21 — Internationalism  and  the  Pacifist  Ideal 
Jan.  28 — Internationalism   and  the  Patriotic 
Sentiment 

Course  tickets  $3.50,  can  be  secured  in  advance  at  the  Office  of 
Community  Church,  12  Park  Avenue.     Single  Admission  75  cents. 


YOUTH  IN  CONFLICT 

By  MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS 

Dr.  Van  Waters  writes  out  of  long  and  revealing  ex- 
perience as  referee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Court. 
Mm  Julia  C.  Lathrop  finds  that  the  book  "has  the 
brilliancy  and  sheer  charm  characteristic  of  her  mind 
and  works."  $1.00  in  paper  covers,  $1.50  boards,  postpaid. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Books  by  return  mail 
"2  East  19  Street,  New  York 


Industry  and  Economics 

THE  PRESENT  ECONOMIC  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  UNITO 
STATES,  fry  Thomas  Nixon  Cfrvtr.  Littlt  Brtwn  fm4  Cf.  270  tf 
Pricr,  12.50  postpaid  of  Tht  S*my. 

PROFESSOR  CARVER  finds  that  the  most  intelligent 
workers  have  given  up  fighting  the  capitalists  and  have  begua 
to  buy  stocks  in  the  industry,  instead.  This  means  that  the 
workers  are  all  becoming  capitalists  and  that  we  shall  hare 
done  soon  with  the  warfare  between  capital  and  labor — 
because  one  of  the  groups  will  be  missing — and  it  takes  tw» 
to  make  a  fight.  To  Professor  Carver  this  is  all  to  the 
good.  What  we  want  is  greater  diffusion  of  wealth,  and 
less  quarreling.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  author  that 
all  is  not  gold  that  glitters  in  his  doctrine.  The  problems 
of  the  modern  industrial  and  social  world  ought  to  be  thought 
through.  But,  if  the  workers  are  bribed  to  give  up  the  fight, 
there  will  be  no  further  thinking  about  industrial  problems. 
The  professors  of  economics  will  give  the  movement  their 
blessing,  and  economics  will  become,  once  more,  that  glori- 
ous optimism  which  made  it,  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth century,  the  "dismal  science."  Nothing  can  be  more 
pathetic,  than  the  doctrine  that  the  worker  who  buys  a  share 
of  stock  in  United  States  Steel  hereby  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  management.  The  only  thing  that  has  really  happened 
to  him  is  that  he  has  committed  himself  to  accept  a  status  quo, 
which  means  that  he  has  argued  himself  into  a  belief  in  the 
benevolence  of  a  management  which  denies  him  any  say  what- 
ever. Which  again  brings  us  back  to  the  early  Nineteenth  century. 

COMMON  WEALTH,  »y  C.  G.  CamfbtU.  Cmtvry  Co-  472  •». 
Price  $3.00  postpaid  tf  Tht  Survey. 

THOUGH  the  subtitle  denominates  this  a  study  in  "social 
philosophy"  it  is  chiefly  important  for  its  economic  basis. 
The  first  and  second  parts  rather  unnecessarily  set  out  at 
length  the  laws  of  natural  economy,  then  the  laws  of  artificial 
economy,  so  that  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  pre- 
senting familiar  principles  in  unfamiliar  and  at  times  ponder- 
ous language.  No  citations  or  references  to  authority  are 
made  in  this  formidable  volume.  In  the  third  part,  our 
author  brings  us  to  Dual  Economy.  It  solves  the  problem 
by  distinguishing  carefully  between  the  ownership  and  the 
control  of  wealth.  It  is  this  that  gives  importance  to  the  book. 
His  thesis  is  simply  that  while  ownership  is  immaterial,  con- 
trol of  both  industry  and  government  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  intellectual  aristocracy  of  merit.  It  is  an  unusual  book 
in  many  ways  and  is  significant  for  its  attention  to  pure  theory, 
now  almost  a  neglected  branch  of  knowledge.  But  his  pre- 
occupation with  Production  puts  him  out  of  touch  with  the 
real  problem  today.  What  the  worker  is  interested  in  is  not 
so  much  the  control  of  production  but  distribution  for  con- 
sumption. H.  McD.  C. 

LABOR  PROBLEMS,  by  Edgar  S.  Furniss.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
621  ff.  Price  $2.80  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THIS  is  a  solid  collection  of  facts  and  materials  upon  the 
workers'  side  of  industrialism  drawn  and  condensed  by  Pro- 
fessor Furniss  from  more  specialized  studies.  No  attempt  at 
a  contribution  to  knowledge  is  made.  It  is  intended  to  make 
available  for  college  work  sources  not  usually  at  hand.  Bv 
weaving  into  one  connected  whole  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  avoid  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  opinion  which  the  usual 
source  book  reveals.  This  together  with  the  lack  of  the 
references  to  the  sources  of  information  impairs  the  value  of 
the  book  even  for  class  use.  H.  McD.  C. 
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$4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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FROM  INFANCY  TO  CHILDHOOD,  by  Richard  M.  Smith,  M.D. 
The  AHtnttc  Mfnthly  Press.  105  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The 
Purvey. 

TO  THOSE  of  us  still  governed  by  the  housing  shortage  it  is 
discouraging  to  read  that  "from  the  time  an  infant  begins  to 
creep  separate  day  and  night  nurseries  should  be  provided  for 
him."  Aside  from  this  Utopian  suggestion  Dr.  Smith  gives  a 
simple  and  workable  guide  to  the  daily  regime  and  care  of 
children  from  two  to  six,  a  useful  companion  volume  to  his 
earliest  manual  on  The  Baby's  First  Two  Years.  M.  R. 

APPROACHING    MOTHERHOOD,    by    George    L.    Brodhead.      Paul    B. 

Hoeber,    Inc.      2*0   pp.      Price    $1.50    postpaid   of   The   Survey 
NUTRITION  AND  GROWTH  IN  CHILDREN,  by  William  K.  P.  Emer- 

ton.     D.  Applfttn  &  Co.     342  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
PRINCIPLES    OP    PUBLIC    HEALTH    ENGINEERING,    by    Earle    B. 

I'helps.      The    Macmillan    Co.      265    pp.      Price    $3.00    postpaid    of    The 
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Shaw   Co.     488  pp.      Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
HEALTH  AND  ENVIRONMENT,  by  Leonard  Hill  and  Argyll  Campbell 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     208  pp.     Price  $4.20  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
PERSONAL   AND    COMMUNITY   HEALTH,    by   Clair  Elsmere   Turner 

C.    V.   Mesby   C».     436   pp.     Price  $2.5»  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
THE   NORMAL   DIET,   by   W.   D.   Sansum.      C.    V    Mosby   Co      72   tf 

Price   $1.51   postpaid   of    The   Suney. 
POOD    AND    HEALTH,    by    R.    H.    A.    Plimmer.      Longmans,    Green   & 

Ct.      64   pp.      Price    $1.25   postpaid   of    The    Survey. 
MOTHER'S    MANUAL,   by   Dorothy   Backer.      Brentano's.     247   pp.   Price 

$2.00    postpaid    »f    The    Suney. 

THE  MEDICAL  FOLLIES,  by  Morris  Fishbein.     Boni  &  Liveright.     233 

pp.      Price  $2.»*  postpaid   of  The  Survey. 
THE    MINISTRY    OF    HEALTH,    by    Sir    Arthur    Newsholme.      G.    P. 

Putnam's  J»»».     271   pp.      Price  $2.00   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

Behavior  and  Mental  Health 

THE  ADOLESCENT  GIRL,  by  Winifred  Richmond.     Macmillan.     212 
pp.      Price  $1.25   postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

MISS  RICHMOND  is  psychologist  in  the  government  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  at  Washington,  D.  C.  She  has  written  in 
this  book  for  the  average  educated  mother  of  adolescent  girls, 
most  of  whom,  trusting  to  their  "instincts  of  motherhood," 
show  amazing  amounts  of  knowledge  which  isn't  so.  The  book 
is  recommended  in  an  introduction  by  Dr.  William  A.  White. 
An  organized  campaign  to  get  such  a  book  read  by  thousands 
of  men  and  women  might  well  be  made  a  definite  part  of 
a  social  work  program  in  the  American  community. 

THE    WORLD     UNBALANCED,    by    Gustave    LeBon.       Longman,. 
Green  &   Co.     256  pp.      Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The   Survey. 

THE  CROWD  offered  too  limited  a  vista  for  the  sweep  of 
Le  Bon's  generalizing  intellect.  Again  he  looks  upon  the 
larger  crowds  we  know  as  nations  and  the  crowd  of  nations 
we  call  the  world,  but  more  through  the  eyes  of  a  French- 
man than  the  psychologist  we  once  knew.  More  through  a 
colored  glass  that  is  lacking  in  all  rose  tints.  Sentiments  and 
passions  rather  than  reason  are  found  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  the  world.  The  world  is  not  feeling  growing  pains  but 
pains  caused  by  attempts,  high-minded  but  ill-founded,  to  make 
reason  the  guide.  This  is  but  one  of  the  "psychological  errors" 
Le  Bon  points  out  with  evident  pride.  Many  other  "psy- 
chological errors"  that  have  caused  the  world  to  creak  on 
its  axis  are  vaguely  mentioned,  but  in  most  cases  matters  are 
left  to  explain  themselves.  One  wishes  Le  Bon  would  ex- 
plain these  errors  over  which  magnificent  gestures  are  made. 
Their  tantalizing  mention  piques  curiosity,  but  when  the  last 
page  is  reached  without  the  author  taking  us  into  his  psy- 
chological confidence  on  these  points,  the  feeling  grows  that 
someone  has  been  bear-baiting.  Prejudiced  logic  is  apparent. 
If  as  Le  Bon  says,  the  Alsatians  do  not  belong  to  the  Ger- 
manic races  because  the  former  love  liberty  and  detest  for- 
eigners, then  those  who  like  The  Survey,  may  with  equal 
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justice  be  considered  a  race  apart  from  those  who  do  not.  This 
is  an  epigramatic  book,  varied  and  reactionery.  Mussolini  is 
praised,  the  eight  hour  day  condemned,  the  League  of  Nations 
questioned,  government  ownership  pooh-hooed,  and  those  who 
have  read  Le  Bon's  other  books  quoted  at  length. 
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THINGS  AND   IDEALS,  by  M.   C.   Otto.    Holt.    325  pp.    Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  BOOK  like  this  can  scarcely  be  reviewed.  It  must  be 
read.  Its  fine  flavor  would  evaporate  in  any  sketch.  Here 
are  a  few  sentences  that  give  some  hint  of  its  quality:  "Liv- 
ing as  we  do  in  a  world  where  the  demands  made  upon  us 
are  constantly  mounting  in  number,  and  where  the  tempo  of 
life  is  steadily  accelerating,  we  are  inclined  to  forego  reflection 
altogether.  We  are  too  busy  keeping  the  pace  to  ask  whither. 
Yet  it  is  obvious  that  no  age  was  ever  more  in  need  of  ask- 
ing whither  than  ours.  And  while  life,  having  its  inescapable 
practical  aspect,  demands  short-range  idealists,  men  and  women 
who  can  invent  the  means  of  social  improvement  that  promise 
immediate  applicability,  we  shall  fall  far  short  of  our  possi- 
bilities, and  make  the  work  of  these  idealists  futile  in  the 
end,  unless  we  have  a  place  of  opportunity  for  long-range 
idealists  as  well,  men  and  women  whose  minds  are  stretched 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Great  Society  to  come,  where  sanctity 
of  life,  beauty  of  surroundings  and  creative  opportunity  shall 
be  a  general  fact."  All  "short-range  idealists"  should  give 
themselves  the  "giant  stretch"  which  a  reading  of  this  book 
compels.  J.  K.  H. 

THE    WORLD    AND     ITS     MEANINGS,     by     G.     T.     W.    Patrick. 
Houghton  Mifflin.     463  pp.      Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

PROFESSOR  PATRICK'S  various  studies  in  contemporary 
psychology  and  philosophy  have  been  both  readable  and  im- 
portant. This  new  book,  his  most  imposing  contribution,  has 
both  these  characteristics.  It  is  a  broad  survey  of  the  field 
of  modern  philosophy,  with  very  valuable  summaries,  analytic 
and  critical,  of  current  systems  of  thought  and  opinion.  For 
example,  here  the  student  who  wants  to  reach  some  under- 
standing of  the  varieties  of  philosophy  and  psychology  which 
confuse  him  in  the  pages  of  the  magazines,  today,  will  find 
just  what  he  is  seeking.  That  is  not  to  say  that  this  book 
is  a  "digest."  It  is  not  that  at  all:  it  is  a  systematic  survey. 
But  that  does  not  keep  it  from  being,  at  the  same  time,  an 
excellent  expositor  of  movements  and  systems.  J.  K.  H. 
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A  nightingale    in   the    sycamore! 
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aid,  medical  social,  psychiatric,  and  so  on. 
Monthly — $1.50  a  year 

Address 
Room    300,    130   East   22d   Street,    New   York,    N.    Y. 


Directory  of  Social  Agencies 
New  York 

including  many  National  and  State  organizations  whose 
purpose  embrace  the  metropolis — 

500  pp.,   cloth $?..00   postpaid 

Charity    Organization  Society — 105   East   22nd   Street 


A  Complete  Selected,  List  of  Books 

on 

Birth  Control,  SexHygiene  and  Population 

Booklist  sent  on  request 

American  Birth  Control  League 

INCORPORATED 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Vocational  Aspects  of 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

(Price  25  cents) 

Introduction  by  PORTER  R.  LEE 

Vocational  Pamphlet  Series  No.   1 
Published   by  the 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers 

130  East  22  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


"Clothing  Allowances  for  the  Family" 

A  23  page  pamphlet  containing  clothing  allowances 
for  dependent  and  low  income  families.  Published 
jointly  by  the  C.O.S.,  A.I.C.P.,  and  U.H.C.  of  New  York 
City.  The  figures  are  based  on  a  study  made  by  the 
heads  of  the  HOME  ECONOMIC  DEPARTMENTS  in  these 
three  Organizations,  in  response  to  nation  wide  requests 
for  information  as  to  what  constitutes  an  adequate  cloth- 
ing allowance  Will  be  of  particular  value  to  Social 
Agencies.  Available  at  $.25  per  copy  from  the  Organ- 
izations making  the  study. 


Man:  His  Making  and  Unmaking 

by  E.  Boyd  Barrett 

author  of  "The  New  Psychology,"  "Strength  of  Will" 

The  New  Psychology  has  here  been  simplified  for  the  man  in  the 
street;  more  than  that,  it  has  been  carried  on  and  developed  into  an 
inspiring  and  beautiful  science,  which  the  author  terms  "human- 
ology."  $2.50 

The  Challenge  of  Childhood 

by  Ira  S.  Wile 

This  book  has  already  become  a  standard,  invaluable  to  parents, 
teachers,  physicians  and  social  workers.  $3.50 

THOMAS    SELTZER,     5    West    soth    Street,     New    York 


Of  BABYHOOD         By  Jessie  Chase  Fenton 

A  definite,  detailed,  and  authoritative  manual 

on  the  mental  life  of  babyhood. 

Illustrated  $3.50 

HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN    COMPANY 


2  Park  St. 


Boston 


Just  Out! 

BRITISH  DRAMA 

By 

ALLARDYCE  NICOLL 

University   of   London 

A   complete    survey    from   pre-Shakesperian   times    to    playwrights 
of   the  present  day. 

500    pages,    Illustrated,    $3.00 
By   mail   $3.20 

THOS.  Y.  CROWELL  COMPANY 

393    FOURTH    AVE.  NEW    YORK 


The  Negro  Year  Book 

1925-1926  edition  on  sale.  The  standard  work  of 
reference  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Negro.  Gen- 
eral and  special  bibliographies.  Presents  a  succinct, 
comprehensive  and  impartial  review  of  the  events  of 
each  year  as  they  affect  the  interests  and  indicate  the 
progress  of  the  Negro  race.  In  addition  to  its  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  the  book  is  especially  adapted 
for  use  in  schools  where  historical  and  sociological 
courses  on  the  Negro  are  given.  Price,  paper  cover, 
$1.00;  board  cover,  $1.50. 

NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  COMPANY 

Tuskegee   Institute,   Alabama 


For  Teachers: 


A  pamphlet  giving  a 
list  of  national  social 
and  health  agencies 
and  a  plan  for  using  THE  SURVET  in  the  classroom  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  teacher  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  a 
postal  giving  name,  address,  name  of  school  and  subject 
taught  to  Survey  Associates,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


To  know  these  men 
is  a  liberal  education 


The  ten  great  educators  of 
all  time 

ARISTOTLE 

Born  B.  C  384.  The  Greek  philosopher 
in  Athens,  who  wrote  on  logic,  rhetoric, 
natural  science,  ethics  and  politics.  The 
greatest  of  his  work  appears  in  Dr. 
Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 

GALEN 

Living  in  the  second  century,  A.  D.,  he 
was  the  first  physician  who  felt  the  pulse 
of  his  patients.  Some  of  his  remedies  are 
used  to  this  day.  Several  of  hia  writings, 
with  explanatory  notes,  are  in  the  Five- 
Foot  Shelf. 

DA    VINCI 

Born  1452.  The  Italian  artist  whose  fa- 
mous painting  of  "The  Last  Supper"  is 
known  throughout  the  world.  He  waa 
als*  an  engineer,  and  his  sculpture  is  of 
the  highest  excellence.  Interesting  de- 
tails ef  his  life  and  work  are  in  the  Five- 
Foot  Shelf. 

SHAKESPEARE 

I  This  sixteenth  century  literary  figure 
'  needs  no  introduction.  Besides  many  of 
his  immortal  plays  and  poems,  you  will 
find  interesting  commentaries  on  the 
great  poet  by  many  authorities  in  the 
Five-I-oot  Shelf. 

MILTON 

The  seventeenth  century  poet,  who  was 
Cromwell's  secretary,  a  champion  of  a 
free  press  and  of  religious  liberty,  and  the 
writer  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  as  well  as 
many  masterpieces  of  noble  verse.  His 
finest  writings  have  been  selected  for 
you  by  Dr.  Eliot 

BACON 

Lord  Chancellor,  philosopher,  master  of 
worldly  wisdom.  He  presented  to  the 
world,  in  the  Elizabethan  Era,  a  judg- 
ment of  phenomena  which  was  com- 
pletely scientific  in  our  own  modern 
sense  of  that  word.  Read  about  him  in 
the  Five-Foot  Shelf. 

LOCKE 

The  philosopher — born  1632,  was  one 
wh«,  like  Dr.  Eliot  himself,  sought,  in  a 
contentious  age,  to  apply  to  all  the  prob- 
lems of  life  a  clear  light  of  reason.  His 
classic  "Essay  on  Human  Understand- 
ing" is  included  in  the  Five-Foot  Shelf. 

NEWTON 

Born  1642.  Newton  formulated  the  laws 
of  motion  under  gravity,  separated  the 
colors  in  light  by  means  of  the  prism,  and 
made  other  far-reaching  contributions  to 
science.  He  tells  about  his  discoveries 
in  the  Five-Foot  Shelf. 

KANT 

Born  in  East  Prussia,  1724.  He  ana- 
lyzed with  abstruse  insight  the  mysteries 
of  mental  perception.  His  work  is  made 
clear  to  you  by  Emerson  and  others  in 
the  Five-Foot  Shelf. 

EMERSON 

Born  in  1803.  For  seventy  years  he  was 
the  apostle  of  liberalism  in  religion, 
philosophy  and  statesmanship.  He  lec- 
tured, preached,  wrote,  always  pro- 
foundly yet  always  with  a  popular  ap- 
peal. Many  poems,  essays  and  some  of 
hia  finest  public  utterances  are  available 
to  you  in  the  Five-Foot  Shelf. 


How  YOU  can  know  them  is 
told  in  the  most  famous  Free 
Booklet  in  the  world.  Your 
copy  is  waiting  for  you  to  mail 
the  coupon  below. 

FIFTEEN  years  ago  Dr.  Eliot 
of      Harvard      undertook      to 
gather  into  one  handy  library  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  history. 

His  choice  has  been  accepted  as 
supremely  authoritative,  since  Dr. 
Eliot  is  himself  America's  greatest 
scholar.  In  those  fifteen  years,  has 
he  changed  his  mind?  No. 

Recently  Dr.  Eliot  was  asked  to  name  the  world's  ten 
greatest  educators.  His  list,  shown  opposite,  was  sensa- 
tional. But  every  one  of  the  men  he  named  is  repre- 
sented in 

DR.  ELIOT'S 

FIVE-FOOT  SHELF 

OF  BOOKS 

Read  the  column  on  the  left.  Says  a  famous  authority: 
"To  know  these,  humanity's  aristocracy,  is  a  liberal 
education." 

You,  too,  can  know  these  men.  By  coming  into  con- 
tact with  their  brilliant,  fascinating  minds,  you  can  gain 
the  knowledge  of  life,  the  cultivated  viewpoint,  that  are 
the  tools  of  success  in  modern  life. 

The  free  book  tells  all  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot,  from  his 
lifetime  of  reading,  study  and  teaching,  chose  the  418 
great  masterpieces  that  contain  what  he  calls  "the  essen- 
tials of  a  liberal  education,"  and  how  he  has  so  arranged 
these  "Harvard  Classics"  that  even  15  minutes  a  day 
are  enough. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had  sent  in  the  coupon, 
"your  free  book  meant  a  big  step  forward  and  it  showed 
me  besides  the  way  to  a  vast  new  world  of  pleasure." 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  have  a  copy  of  this  useful 
and  entertaining  book.  It  is  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
and  involves  no  obligation  of  any  kind.  Merely  tear  off 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


Every  ambitious,  clear-thinking  man  and 
woman  should  at  least  know  something 
about  this  epoch-making  library.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  the  interesting  FREE  book 
now. 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &.  SON  COMPANY 

250   Park  Avenue,   New   York  City 

By  mail,  free,  send  me  the  guide  book  to  the  most  famous  books 
in  the  world,  describing  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  (The 
Harvard  Classics)  and  containing  the  plan  of  reading  recommended 
by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard.  Also,  please  advise  how  I  may  secure 
the  books  by  small  monthly  payments. 


Mr.  } 
Mrs  > 

Miss  I 


Name 

3722  HCR-L 

A  ddress 

The  publishers  cannot  undertake  to  send  the  booklet  free  to  children 
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DAMASCU  S 

claims  the  attention  of  Christendom 

GANDHI 

speaks  to  Americans 

DVENTURES  I 
ETHICS 

By  Richard  C.  Cabot 


Of  distinguished  architectural  merit  rre  the  automatic  substations 
of  the  Los  Angelej  Railway.  They  are  totally  enclosed  and  .  oun.l 
proof — one  of  the  advantages  of  C-E  automatic  control. 

Who  works  here? 


Under  many  conditions, 
modern  electrical  ma- 
chinery can  be  started, 
stopped,  and  kept  under 
complete  control  with  no 
human  being  present — 
thus  releasing  men  for 
more  important  work. 
What  task  are  you  doing 
which  a  General  Electric 
device  could  do  for  you? 


No  one.  In  these  buildings  which 
you  see  along  electric  railways 
there  is  machinery  that  does  its 
own  thinking. 

"When  an  electric  train  approaches, 
the  equipment  in  an  automatic  sub- 
station starts  running.  When  the 
train  has  passed,  the  machinery 
stops,  for  the  next  station  has 
already  assumed  the  load. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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Giving  Good  Gi 


CHRISTMAS!— Softly 
V_>  glowing  lights.  .  .  ropes 
of  tinsel.  .  .  glittering  globes 
of  gold  and  silver.  .  .  music  of 
voices,  gay  and  laughing.  .  . 
joyous  shouts  of  children.  .  . 
mounds  of  snowy  packages 
tied  with  festive  ribbons.  .  . 
the  very  symbol  of  Christmas! 

What  a  lovely  thing  it  is — the 
Christmas  spirit — that  prompts 
men  and  women  to  forget  self 
and  open  hearts  and  purses 
that  others  may  be  made 
happy.  But  sometimes  that 
very  spirit  —beautiful  as  it  is 
— sweeps  one  into  gift 'giving 
which  is  embarrassing.  In  our 
efforts  to  spread  gladness  as 
far  as  we  can  reach  we  fre' 
quently  send  gifts  to  those 
who  have  much  "gold,  frank' 
incense  and  myrrh"  and  who 
would  appreciate  a  kindly 
Christmas  thought  more  than 
an  expensive  gift. 


At  the  Wayside 

In  a  beautiful  Christmas  story,  we  are  told  of  a  Fourth  Wise 
Man  who  was  turned  from  his  high  purpose  of  bearing 
offerings  to  the  new-born  King  by  a  compelling  impulse  to 
help  the  suffering  at  the  wayside.  Yet  in  the  end  was  his 
honor  all  the  greater.  The  allegory  is  plain:  —  the  worthy 
desire  to  give  costly  gifts  to  those  we  love  should  not  keep 
us  from  helping  the  unfriended  and  the  needy. 


How  wonderful  to  play  Santa 
Glaus  to  boys  and  girls  whose 
parents,  through  poverty  or 
sickness,  are  unable  to  give 
them  dolls,  drums  and  wooden 
soldiers  they  long  to  have! 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  extend 
your  gift-giving  beyond  your 
immediate  circle.  Perhaps  you 
can  spare  only  a  dollar,  or  a 
twenty'five'Cent  piece,  or  a 
dime.  When  your  dime  or 
dollar  is  added  to  other  dimes 
and  dollars  the  amount  is 
astonishing.  A  dollar  alone  is 
weak,  but  working  with 
others  it  is  strong. 

(Jive  Wisely 

If  you  do  not  know  any  un' 
fortunate  families  who  need 
your  help,  or  if  you  feel  that 
the  amount  you  can  give  is  too 
small  to  be  of  use,  give  to  one 
of  the  many  well'organized 
relief  and  welfare 


and   welfare    societies. 

When  well  and  happy  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  They  are  in  a  position  to  investigate  needy  cases 
sick  and  suffering  and  needy — men  and  women  and  and  will  use  your  money  to  do  the  greatest  amount 
little  children  to  whom  Christmas  has  brought  of  good.  They  supply  warm  clothing,  they  furnish 
nothing  but  heartbreak  and  hopes  denied,  whose  nourishing  dinners  and  distribute  toys  to  eager 
lives,  drab  at  best,  are  made  even  more  dreary  by  youngsters  who  have  written  confid'  .'X :.. 


contrast  with  the  gladness  and  cheer  of  the 
Yuletide  season. 

Try  a  New  Plan  this  Year 

This  Christmas,  give  good  gifts — not  as  custom 
dictates,  but  as  your  heart  prompts.  Give  lavishly 
as  your  means  will  permit.  Give  to  those  you  love 
and  those  to  whom  your  gift  will  bring  gladness. 


ingly  to  Santa  Glaus.  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  good  which  these 
charitable  agencies  do  in  giving  new 
hope  and  cheer  to  those  sick  in  spirit 
and  in  body.  They  need  your  help. 

-This  Christmas,  give  good  gifts— 
the  gifts  of  happiness  and  cheer  and 
encouragement.  When  you  are  mak' 
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Give  as  far  and  as  widely  as  you  can.    But  in  your     ing  merry  know  that  others  are  having 


giving  set  apart  something  —  a  little  or  much  —  for 
those  who  are  in  need  of  Christmas  gifts. 


a  brighter  Christmas  because  you  have 
given  from  your  heart. 


fj."..'.' 
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You  who  are  well  and  happy  this  Christ' 
mas — who  are  looking  forward  to  a  day 
of  gladness  spent  with  your  dear  ones — 
won't  you  help  spread  cheer  and  comfort 
among  those  stricken  with  Tuberculosis? 

All  over  the  world  today  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  sufferers  from  Tubercu- 
losis. In  this  country  alone  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  1,000,000  men,  women  and 
children  afflicted  with  this  dread  disease. 


Christmas  Seals  help  to  support  more 
than  600  hospitals  and  sanatoria,  with 
nearly  70,000  beds;  more  than  6OO  clinics 
and  dispensaries;  3,000  open-air  schools, 
fresh  air  classes  and  outdoor  camps  for 
children  predisposed  to  Tuberculosis; 
10,000  nurses  who  are  giving  treatment 
and  health  instruction. 

The  cheery  little  Christmas  Seals  which 
are  used  to  fight  Tuberculous  offer  an 


instance  of  useful  giving.  Whether  your 
income  is  $50,000,  $5,000  or  $500  a  year 
— here  is  a  definite  way  to  help  others. 
Won't  you  do  thissimple,  gracious  thing — 
buy  at  least  a  dollar's  or  a  dime's  worth  of 
Christmas  Seals?  They  cost  only  a  penny 
apiece.  Others,  teeing  your  Seals  may  be 
reminded  to  join  in  the  noble  work  of 
fighting  the  Great  White  Plague. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 
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$1.00— New  Edition— $1.00 

Mind  in  the  Making 


or 


The  Relation  of  Intelligence  to 
Social  Reform 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson 


James  Harvey  Robinson,  author  of 
"The  Mind  in  the  Making,"  and  Joseph 
K.  Hart,  associate  editor  of  Survey 
Graphic  at  Frederic  C.  Howe's  School 
of  Opinion  at  Siasconset,  Mass.  Mr. 
Howe  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  be- 
hind the  School  and  do  not  show  in  the 
picture.  They  were  snapped  red-handed 
in  a  plot  to  make  people  use  their  minds 
as  well  as  their  fingers  and  feelings. 

Joseph  K.  Hart 

"A  single  book  might  start  a  new  age  if  it  were 
widely  read.  Such  a  book  is  Prof.  James  Harvey 
Robinson's  'The  Mind  in  the  Making'."  In  The 
Survey. 

H.  G.  Wells 

"When  I  come  to  reckon  up  this  American  visit, 
I  think  I  may  well  feel  that  the  encounter  of  most 
importance  and  likely  to  have  the  greatest  lasting 
effect  upon  me  is  meeting  and  talking  to  Prof. 
James  Harvey  Robinson  and  reading  his  fascin- 
ating book,  'The  Mind  in  the  Making'."  In  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  new  Survey  Associates  Edition  of  "The  Mind  in 
the  Making"  at  $1.00  is  printed  from  the  plates  of  the 
original  edition,  of  which  100,000  copies  were  sold  at 
$2.50  each.  Cloth  bound.  238  pages  including  "Some 
Suggestions  in  Regard  to  Reading." 
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To  Every  Reader  of  the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC: 

We  invite  you  to  join  our  fellowship. 

By  "we"  I  mean  the  1856  members  of  Survey  Associates. 
For  our  part,  we  have  organized  our  curiosity;  backed  it  with 
time  and  money;  and  spread  the  results  before  ten  times  our 
numbers  through  The  Survey  and  Survey  Graphic. 

Why  not  share  in  the  creative,  exploratory  work  which 
thus  engages  us  as  a  mutual  publishing  body?  Conventional 
groupings  don't  help  us  in  picking  members.  Rather  it  is  a 
certain  gleam  in  the  way  individual  men  and  women  look  at  life. 

The  president  of  Czecho-Slovakia  for  one.  A  Swiss  lad 
working  as  a  farm-hand  in  Pennsylvania  for  another.  Dr.  Eliot, 
Jane  Addams ,  Justice  Brandeis,  Governor  Pinchot,  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 
Bishop  McConnell,  Father  Ryan,  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  for  others. 
The  president  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York.  The 
secretary  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  The  author  of 
"The  Bent  Twig."  The  president  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  the  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers .  The 
president  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters.  The  principle 
of  natural  selection  which  brings  such  members  together  in  our 
cooperative  enterprise  is  itself  a  fascinating  riddle  in 
psychology. 

Perhaps  you  rightly  belong.  "We"  invite  you  most  cordially, 
Our  roster  of  members  and  annual  report  was  published  in  the 
Survey  Midmonthly  for  November.  Just  fill  out  the  blank  below; 
mail  it;  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  present  your  name  at  our  next 
Board  meeting. 

Sincerely, 


Editor- 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  i  gth  Street,  New  York  City 

I  I  encl°se       1   $IO  as  a  Cooperating  Subscription  to   the  educational  work  of 

I  will  send  J 
Survey  Associates,  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 


Name. 


(Our  fiscal  and  publishing  year  runs  from  October  i,  1925,  to  September  30,  1926) 


NOTE: — Half  of  a  $10  Cooperating 
Subscription  covers  the  regular  $5 
joint  subscription  to  The  Survey  for 
the  twelve  months  succeeding,  half 
is  a  contribution  to  our  educational 
work  and  development.  It  makes 
such  a  subscriber  eligible  for  election 
as  a  Survey  Associate  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  but  creates  no  other 
financial  liability,  nor  promise  of 
renewal  another  year. 


A  Glimpse  Ahead 


In  Reply  to  Dr.  Cabot 

The  Survey  has  asked  a  group  of  men  and  women 
to  write  to  Dr.  Cabot's  text  for  the  January  Survey 
Graphic:  members  of  the  faculties  of  theological 
schools — Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish;  medical 
schools  for  their  comparable  experience ;  institutional 
managers,  case  workers  and  leaders  in  adult  educa- 
tion. From  these  various  angles,  the  symposium  is 
bound  to  be  a  spirited  one;  with  rejoinder  by  Dr. 
Cabot  himself. 

American  Foreign  Policy 

From  a  handful  in  1918  to  some  thousands _of 
members  in  1925:  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
has  become  a  focal  point  in  the  life  of  New  York 
and  the  nation.  Its  chairmaln,  James  G.  Mac- 
Donald,  will  throughout  the  winter  interpret  for 
us  current  developments  in  international  relations, 
their  social  context,  and  their  American  bearings. 

t 

My  Apprenticeship 

Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb! — not  since  the  twain 
of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  have  two  names  been 
so  linked  in  English  life  and  letters.  They  were 
the  first  scientific  students  of  trade  union  and  labor 
problems.  Mrs.  Webb  took  part  in  Charles  Booth's 
monumental  study  of  the  Life  and  Labor  of  the 
People  of  Ixindon— the  first  great  city  survey. 
Herbert  Spencer  was  her  father's  friend,  her  girl- 
hood companion.  Famous  names,  searching  social 
analyses,  mark  her  reminiscences  in  Survey  Graphic. 

When  Boys  and  Girls  Go  to  Smash 

You  discuss  the  oncoming  generation  with  men 
and  women  your  own  age;  and  are  a  bit 'uneasy  about 
it.  A  boy  murderer,  or  a  college  girl  run  amuck, 
strikes  you  like  a  bruise  to  youth  itself.  What  do 
people  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with  discipline 
and  youthful  spirit  in  the  'teens  have  to  offer  in  this 
day  and  age?  Miriam  Van  Waters,  referee  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Los  Angeles,  is  one  of  these.  She 
works  with  children — not  at  them.  And  she  has 
three  articles  on  the  stocks  for  The  Survey. 

The  West — and  up 

Chester  Rowell  can't  get  over  his  lifelong  habit 
of  daily  editorials  and  the  Scripps  papers  spread 
them  before  twenty  million  readers.  But  in  his 
private  life  he  is  up  to  his  elbows  in  the  social  and 
economic  experiments  and  problems  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  these  he  interprets  in  a  series  of  six 
articles. 

Overseas  — 

Francis  Hackett,  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  Cornelia  Strat- 
ton  Parker,  John  P.  Gavit— social  interpreters  all, 


with  the  gift  of  plumbing  deep  into  the  currents  of 
life,   will   write   from    Europe   in   the    coming   year. 

Free  Schools 

That's  what  we  call  our  public  schools  some- 
times: but  are  they? — measured  by  the  yard  stick 
of  the  Danish  Folk  Hojskole? — free  in  the  sense  that 
they  release  such  native  powers  as  have  made  the 
Dane  the  last  of  the  independent  farmers — or  the 
first  in  a  modern  way?  Professor  Joseph  K.  Hart, 
who  spent  last  summer  in  Denmark,  writes  on  what 
they  have  to  teach  us. 

Human  Inventions 

Our  Yankee  gift  is  finding  vent  in  a  thousand 
new  forms.  Juvenile  courts,  organized  playgrounds, 
psychiatric  clinics  are  inventions  no  less  than  dyna- 
mos, telephones  and  airplanes.  In  health  and  social 
work,  city  planning  and  the  more  intricate  problems 
of  human  behavior,  experiments  go  forward.  These 
things  are  grist  for  Survey  Graphic. 

Harlem — and  after 

Last  March,  the  Survey  Graphic  brought  out  a 
special  number  on  Harlem:  Mecca  of  the  New 
Negro.  The  demand  was  instant;  we  had  to  put 
it  back  on  the  press  and  run  off  a  second  edition. 
Throughout  the  year  we  shall  follow  the  rich  vein 
it  opened  up. 

The  Pacific  Rim 

For  three  years,  some  of  the  colleges  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  been  cooperating  with  Professor  Robert 
E.  Park  in  a  survey  of  race  relations  for  the  Insti- 
tute of  Social  and  Religious  Research.  We  shall 
tap  their  findings  in  a  special  number. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

IT  is  no  accident  that  the  doughty  physician  who  fought 
almost    single-handed    for    the    cross-fertilization    of 
social    work    and    hospital    service    should    now    be 
urging    with    equal    conviction    the    cross-fertilization 
of    social    work    and    the   ministry.     Dr.    Cabot:   author   of 
What    Men    Live    By;    physician    to   out-patients    of    the 
Massachusetts   General   Hospital   since   1898;   professor  of 
medicine     at     Harvard     since     1919;     professor    of    social 
ethics    at    Harvard    since    1921;    member    of    the    national 
council  of  Survey  Associates  and  one  of  the  Survey's  most 
valued    advisors.      The    first   of    five    Adventure:    on   the 
Borderland  of  Ethics   appears  on  p.  275. 

EDWARD  MEAD  EARLE,  who  writes  with  Elizabeth 
MacCallum  of  the  Damascus  situation  (p.  279)  is 
head  of  the  department  of  history  at  Barnard  College. 
He  has  lectured  on  nationalism  and  imperialism  in  the 
Near  East  at  Columbia,  traveled  in  Turkey  during  1924 
and  is  the  author  of  Turkey,  the  Great  Powers  and  the 
Bagdad  Railway.  Miss  MacCallum  lived  in  the  Near 
East  for  fourteen  years  and  is  now  associated  with  the 
Near  East  Section  of  the  Research  Department  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association. 

ON  page  282  we  meet  Matilda,  velvet  coat  and  swag- 
ger stick,  dumb  but  cheerful ;  Mr.  Stugel,  the  ano- 
maly, also  cheerful ;  and  Andy,  thrifty,  Scotch  and  in  love. 
Mrs.  Wembridge  takes  us  through  some  fantastic  and  tra- 
gic events  in  their  joint  lives  and  leaves  the  future  of 
Matilda,  I.  Q.  73,  to  our  imagination. 

ON  January  28,  1922,  The  Survey  first  published  an 
account  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  his  spiritual  beliefs 
apart  from  his  political  activities  (Gandhi  the  Man,  by 
Srenevasa  Sastri).  Later  S.  K.  Ratcliffe  (August  1924 
Graphic)  and  Savel  Zimand  (December  1924  Graphic) 
discussed  Indian  developments  and  the  political  work  of 
this  great  leader.  Here  we  have  the  message  of  Gandhi 
himself  (p.  285)  on  one  of  the  most  important  tenets  of 
his  faith — the  necessity  for  the  abolition  of  "untouch- 
ity." 


THE  new  day  of  India  is  growing  bright.  H.  A. 
Popley,  an  Englishman,  who  has  lived  twenty-five 
years  in  India,  is  head  of  a  Southern  Indian  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
district.  From  a  vantage-point  of  close  sympathy  with 
Gandhi  and  his  followers  he  has  watched  the  changing 
village  life  of  this  ancient  nation,  and  offers  a  hopeful 
analysjs  of  the  changes  on  p.  286. 

THE  completion  of  fifteen  years  of  an  experiment  in 
promoting  industrial  health  through  the  collaboration 
of  employers  and  union — the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Con- 
trol in  certain  of  the  New  York  needle  trades — will  be 
celebrated  at  a  national  conference  on  industry  and  health 
at  the  Town  Hall,  New  York,  on  December  14.  Mr. 
Bruere  here  sketches  the  history  of  this  notable  adventure 
(P.  289). 

THE  League — Geneva — the  protocols:  Mrs.  Parker  has 
watched  year  by  year  the  stirring  succession  of  con- 
ferences, pourparlers,  treaties  by  which  Europe  feels  her 
way  toward  peace.  Here,  as  in  1923  and  1924,  she  writes 
for  The  Survey  her  vivid  impression  of  the  slow-moving 
stream  of  international  comity  (p.  291). 

RALPH  M.  PEARSON'S  etchings  are  known  to  Survey 
readers  (November,  1922,  and  May,  1925,  Survey 
Graphic).  On  page  294  he  discusses  aesthetic  experience 
as  a  social  asset  with  particular  reference  to  the  value 
of  the  modern  print  in  this  direction,  basing  his  fresh 
comment  on  a  theory  of  aesthetics  which  is  elaborated  in 
his  book,  How  to  See  Modern  Pictures,  published  last 
spring.  The  prints  reproduced  are  from  the  traveling  ex- 
hibition, Fifty  Prints  of  the  Year,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Graphic  Arts.  A  measure  of  significance 
attaches  to  this  exhibition  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
effort  in  this  country  towards  an  annual  exhibition  in 
which  complete  recognition  is  given  to  work  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  so-called  "modern  movement." 

TO  Mrs.  Austin's  mind  a  new  force  is  reshaping  the 
community  life  of  the  Southwest  both  in  countrysides 
and  in  towns  and  villages  (page  301).  It  is  a  break  with 
the  old  tradition  of  the  self-contained  farm  and  the  self- 
sufficient  farmer.  It  is,  however,  equally  indigenous  to 
American  soil.  It  is  growing  from  the  ground  up.  In- 
dividual farmers  and  fruit  growers  and  town  dwellers 
of  the  Southwest  are  dependent  upon  common  utilities — 
on  indivisible  utilities — =on  water  and  irrigation  and  power 
systems.  This  primary  fact  is  reshaping  a  lot  of  re- 
lationships. More  than  that  the  development  is  going  for- 
ward in  a  region  whose  primitive  people  have  met  it, 
along  the  same  lines,  for  a  thousand  years;  where  their 
culture  has  struck  a  balance  between  individual  initiative 
and  common  service — so  perfect  an  economic  balance  that 
unquestionably  it  slowed  down  their  racial  development. 
But  the  whites  are  facing  the  same  problem  of  the  desert 
country  with  new  tools — with  great  dams,  structures, 
water  and  power  plants.  Not  a  slowing  down  but  a 
dynamic  situation — yet  linked  with  this  new-old  communal 
factor  in  American  life.  It  is  bringing  to  the  fore  the 
engineering  type  of  mind — imaginative  leadership  plus 
communal  understanding. 

ANEW  YORK  store  which  specializes  in  gear  for  the 
out-of-doors  advertises  itself  as  standing  "where  the 
blazed  trail  crosses  the  boulevard."  Not  less  spectacular  is 
the  point  at  which  the  Survey's  department  of  Letters  & 
Life  chooses  to  operate — the  point  at  which  fiction,  the 
stage,  belles-lettres  cut  across  the  current,  and  reveal  the 
swirling  depths  of  life  itself.  In  this  issue  Mr.  Millis, 
(page  310)  lately  an  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  comments  on  a  number  of  recent  novels 
from  this  specialized  point  of  view. 
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Adventures  on  the  Borderland 

of  Ethics 

A  plea  for  a  clinical  year  in  the  course  of  theological  study 


By  RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D. 


XLIVE  next  door  to  the  Episcopal  Theologi- 
cal School  in  Cambridge.     I  see  the  students 
going   in   and   out  or  playing  base   ball   on 
the  green  turf  below  my  windows.     I  hear 
their  morning  chapel  bell.    Naturally,  I  am 
led   to  wonder  about  them  and  their  prob- 
lems.     I've   wondered   whether   their  call   to    the   ministry 
has  meant   in   every  case  a  call   to  preach  or  whether   to 
many  it  is  not  rather  a  call  to  carry  the  gospel  of  Christ 
to  fellow  men  in   trouble  of  mind,  body  or  spirit   and  if 
so,    whether    their    future    service    to    individuals    in    their 
parishes  is  not  very  like  what  the  doctor  actually  does  (not 
what  he  is  supposed  to  do)   when  he  visits  a  patient. 

For  as  I  have  known  medical  students  and  theological 
students,  their  ideals  and  hopes,  they  seem  to  me  astonish- 
ingly alike.  In  each  group  the  majority  want  to  be  of  use 
to  their  kind,  in  man-to-man  personal  relations.  A  smaller 
number  like  to  deal  with  crowds  and  to  give  them  the 
healing  truth  (public  health  physicians,  preaching  min>- 
isters)  while  a  few  in  every  hundred  are  the  born  teachers 
and  research  men  who  become  connected  with  medical 
or  theological  schools. 

All  this  I  talked  over 
with  the  theological  students 
one  evening.  I  also  told 
them  how  much  resemblance 
I  thought  there  was  between 
a  medical  visit  and  a  parish 
call.  The  doctor  seldom 
makes  a  swift  and  final  di- 
agnosis, seldom  produces  a 
triumphant  remedy  and  de- 
parts in  a  blaze  of  glory.  He 
does  what  he  can  profession- 


Dr.  Cabot's  Series 

Six  kinds  of  people — ministers,  physicians,  so- 
cial workers,  business  men,  teachers,  and  all  who 
have  dealings  with  any  of  these  five — will  find 
fresh  stimulation  in  the  five  articles  by  Dr.  Cabot 
of  which  this  is  the  first.  Most  of  us  work  be- 
hind walls — walls  of  plaster  and  wood,  or  walls 
of  specialization  and  professionalism.  Dr.  Cabot, 
physician,  teacher,  social  worker,  prophet,  thinks 
in  wider  reaches  and  throws  open  the  windows. 
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ally;  but  the  larger  part  of  his  call  is  often  social;  he 
aims  to  encourage,  to  console,  to  amuse  and  distract,  occa- 
sionally to  instruct  or  to  warn. 

To  a  family  struck  in  a  heap  by  the  burden  and  terror 
of  illness,  he  tries  to  make  himself  of  use  in  all  sorts  of 
homely  and  humble  ways. 

Much  of  this  the  minister  of  religion,  in  case  he  thinks 
that  preaching  is  not  his  special  talent,  would  like  also 
to  do  in  his  parish  work.  But  for  this,  I  found  on  inquiring 
of  my  audience,  the  theological  schools  provide  no  training 
and  no  practice.  It  has  been  assumed  apparently  that  skill 
and  ability  to  help  people  in  trouble  could  not  be  learned 
by  practice  while  in  the  seminary — that  men  either  had 
it  by  nature  and  instinct  or  lacked  it — but  that  in  any  case 
it  could  not  be  taught. 

Against  this  assumption  I  put  the  experience  of  medical 
students  and  medical  practitioners,  most  of  whom  can  testify 
that  during  their  medical  course  they  learned  this  unlearn- 
able  art  not,  of  course,  as  they  would  like  to,  not  in  that 
perfection  which  they  could  wish  for.  but  vastly  better 
than  their  own  stumbling  hesitating  attempts  when  first 

they  began.  And  how  is  it 
to  be  learned?  By  prac- 
tice and  by  watching  others 
who  know  it  better.  Medi- 
cal students  assisting  in  a 
hospital  ward  or  in  an  Out 
Patient  Clinic,  listen  to  their 
"chiefs"  as  they  open  up  a 
conversation,  as  they  en- 
courage, explain,  console  or 
rebuke  their  patients.  They 
observe  the  steps  by  which 
a  shy  person,  a  reticent  per- 
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son  is  drawn  out.  They  see  how  the  ice  is  broken  in  difficult 
situations.  They  see  how  a  visit  is  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Then  they  try  to  do  likewise;  they  find,  of  course,  that 
they  cannot  copy  their  teacher's  ways  and  expressions,  but 
can  usefully  follow  his  methods.  They  feel  out  their  o\vn 
way  of  getting  to  know  people,  their  own  kind  of  tact, 
their  own  ways  of  bringing  home  an  idea  which  they  wish 
to  impress. 

'  ll: 

SOMETIME  after  I  had  talked  these  matters  over 
with  a  group  of  theological  students,  the  dean  of  the 
school  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  meet  a  class  of  senior 
students  once  a  week  and  try  to  explain  more  in  detail 
what  I  meant.  This  was,  I  think,  an  extraordinarily  liberal 
offer,  as  I  am  not  an  Episcopalian  and  have  had  no  theologi- 
cal training.  But  I  accepted  it  because  I  believe — as  I 
have  explained  above — that  medical  visits  and  clerical  visits 
are  a  good  deal  alike,  so  that  my  experience  as  a  physician 
can  be  of  some  use  to  those  about  to  enter  the  ministry. 

I  got  Dr.  Alfred  Worcester  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts, 
to  help  me.  He  is  the  best  practitioner  of  medicine  that  1 
have  ever  known,  because  he  is  a  Christian,  has  always 
worked  in  a  'small  city  where  he  knew  everybody,  has 
never  specialized  and  has  always  cared  for  the  minds  and 
souls  of  his  patients,  as  well  as  for  their  bodies.  We  met 
a  group  of  about  a  dozen  students  once  a  week  for  two 
hours  and  encouraged  them  to  talk  with  us  and  not  merely 
to  listen.  We  talked  over  with  them  such  topics  as: 

Visiting  the  sick. 
Attendance  upon  the  dying. 
Consolation  of  the  bereaved. 
Advice  as  to  marriage  and  parenthood. 
The  opportunities  and  privileges  of  visiting  aged  people. 
Sex  problems. 
Praise  and  blame. 

Misfortunes  and  the  ways  of  meeting  them. 
Delinquency  in  children  and  adults.    Our  task  in  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  delinquent  and  his  family. 
The  problem  of  alcoholism ;  drug  habits. 
The  problem  of  the  neurasthenic. 
Insanity  and  feeble-mindedness. 

The  art  of  conversation  and  the  avoidance  of  gossip. 
The  differences  of  men  and  women. 
Race  traits  and  race  psychology. 

Some  of  these  subjects — especially  the  subject  of  insanity 
— occupied  us  for  a  good  many  weeks,  because,  in  my  experi- 
ence, clergymen  are  almost  certain  to  have  intimate  dealings 
with  the  insane  and  with  their  families  and  need  both  to 
become  familiar  with  its  usual  manifestations,  and  to  avoid 
trying  to  diagnose  it. 

III. 

IN  all  this,  Dr.  Worcester  and  I  were  not  trying  to  draw 
theological  students  away  from  theology  and  into  medi- 
cal or  social  work.  We  believe  that  the  gospel  of  Christ 
and  the  spirit  by  which  Christ  lived  is  what  is  most  needed 
in  every  one  of  the  problems  which  we  talked  over  with 
the  students.  We  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  the  power  of  Christianity — (and  not  of  a  vague  theism 
or  a  stoical  ethics) — is  the  solution  for  the  social  problems 
which  every  minister's  parish  contains.  We  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  Christian  minister  shall  preach  nothing 
but  "Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified" — no  sociology,  no 


psychoanalysis,  no  secular  economics  or  hygiene.  The  "so- 
cialization of  the  gospel"  has  often  meant  the  abandonment 
of  the  gospel  in  a  mush  of  modern  materialism  and  senti- 
mentalism.  The  minister's  job  as  we  see  it  (I  am  speak- 
ing still  of  Dr.  Alfred  Worcester  and  myself)  is  not  the 
same  as  the  doctor's  or  the  social  worker's  or  the  psycholog- 
ist's. When  we  urge  a  theological  student  to  get  "clinical 
experience"  outside  his  lecture  rooms  and  his  chapel,  to 
visit  the  sick,  the  insane,  the  prisons  and  the  almshouses, 
it  is  not  because  we  want  him  to  get  away  from  his  theology 
but  because  we  want  him  to  practise  his  theology  where  it 
is  most  needed,  i.e.,  in  personal  contact  with  individuals 
in  trouble. 

Our  lectures  and  discussions  were  little  more  than  a  whet 
and  a  challenge.  We  wanted  to  show  the  intense  religious 
interests  of  these  personal  problems  and  the  crying  need 
of  practice  in  meeting  them.  In  short  we  wanted  to  urge 
upon  them  the  need  of  a  clinical  year  as  a  part  of  theological 
study. 

Not  a  medical  year  or  a  sociological  year,  but  a  year  of 
practice  in  applying  their  religious  beliefs  in  the  attempt 
to  encourage,  to  console,  to  steady  human  souls  and  to 
learn  from  them  as  well  as  from  failures  in  attempting  to 
help  them.  In  his  parish  the  young  minister  may  fear  to 
intrude  upon  the  problems  of  his  parishioners.  But  no  one 
need  fear  to  intrude  in  an  almshouse  if  he  goes  there  with 
the  sincere  desire  to  bring  a  little  companionhsip  and  cheer- 
fulness into  lives  that  are  often  very  lonely  and  depressed. 
Visitors  to  the  old  people  in  the  almhouses,  to  the  sick  in 
hospitals,  to  the  insane  in  asylums,  are  sorely  needed. 

I  will  not  say  that  theological  students  can  do  no  harm  in 
these  places.  But  I  am  confident  that  they  can  do  as  much 
good  and  as  little  harm  as  medical  students  now  do  in  such 
institutions,  and  that,  like  medical  students,  they  can  learn 
there  some  of  the  essentials  of  their  profession. 

Like  medical  students  they  should  be  supervised  both  by 
those  responsible  for  their  instruction  (their  own  theological 
professors)  and  by  those  in  charge  of  the  institution  itself 
and  responsible  for  the  care  of  its  inmates.  Both  these 
checks  are  now  exercised  upon  the  freedom  of  medical  stu- 
dents in  hospitals,  asylums  and  almshouses.  They  are  neces- 
sary. But  they  are  sufficient.  Under  their  protection  medi- 
cal students  are  able  not  only  to  learn  the  central  lessons 
of  their  profession  but  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  patients, 
indeed,  to  make  themselves  invaluable — a  necessary  part 
of  the  institution's  management. 

The  same  would  be  true — and  in  some  ways  still  truer — 
of  theological  students.  While  learning  how  to  scrape  ac- 
quaintance of  all  sorts  and  races  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, while  practising  their  powers  of  amusing,  cheering, 
interesting,  encouraging,  consoling,  instructing  a  patient  and 
of  passing  on  to  him  the  spiritual  dynamic  by  which  Chris- 
tians live,  the  theological  student  would  learn  to  be  of 
peculiar  value  to  the  patients  and  to  the  institution ;  because 
having  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  medical  and  surgi- 
cal aid,  he  would  also  learn  its  signal  limitations.  He  would 
see  what  doctors  and  nurses  are  peculiarly  blind  to  and  so 
would  bring  in  a  fresh  kind  of  helpfulness,  supplementing 
but  not  opposing  the  medical  regime. 

No  one  who  has  not  lived  long  in  hospitals  can  know 
how  much  this  extra-medical  vision  and  service  is  needed 
there.  Not  cruelty  or  callousness  but  an  amazing  blind- 
ness is  the  curse  of  these  instituitons.  With  rare  and 
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blessed  exceptions,  nurses,  doctors  and  hospital  superintend- 
ents all  succumb  to  it.  Even  social  workers  cannot  always 
keep  clear  of  it. 

I  have  said  that  if  this  "clinical  year"  for  theological  stu- 
dents is  established  (as  I  am  convinced  it  ought  to  be) 
as  a  regular  part  of  theological  training,  the  students  should 
be  supervised  by  their  own  theological  teachers  (as  well 
as  by  the  hospital  authorities)  in  the  institution.  They 
should  have  (as  medical  students  have)  a  chance  to  watch 
their  teachers  doing  the  thing  which  they  (the  students) 
need  to  learn:  talking  with  patients,  tackling  difficult  per- 
sonal problems  and  often  failing.  Medical  students  see 
their  teachers  grapple  with  a  difficult  medical  problem  and 
often  fail  to  solve  it  or  make  a  mess  of  it.  This  is  good 
both  for  teachers  and  for  students.  They  see  their  teacher's 
patience,  his  courage,  his  ingenuity,  his  tact  tried,  hard 
pressed,  struggling ;  sometimes  splendidly  successful,  some- 
times a  flat  failure.  Medical  students  see  all  this.  The- 
ological students  will  see  it  when  their  teachers  take  their 
proper  place  (one  of  their  proper  places)  in  the  difficult 
wrestle  of  personal  relations.  Their  labors  in  another  of 
their  proper  places — in  the  theological  seminary,  its  lecture 
rooms  and  chapel — will  then  be  multiplied  many  times  in 
value.  For  with  the  experiences  of  the  hospital,  the  asylum, 
the  almshouse,  held  in  common  memory  by  students  and 
teachers  who  have  faced  them  together,  the  lecture,  the  ser- 
mon, the  prayer  will  be  enormously  enhanced  in  educative 
power. 

It  will  be  a  searching  trial  for  the  teachers,  but  those 
who  come  through  it  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  level,  both 
of  spiritual  life  and  of  teaching.  I  know  what  it  is  to  talk 
over  with  students  in  the  quiet  of  the  classroom  the  prob- 
lems, often  spiritual  ones,  into  which  we  have  put  our  best 
strength  to  solve  together  in  the  clinic.  Often  one  thinks 
more  clearly  when  one  gets  away  from  the  bewildering 
onslaught  of  sights,  sounds  and  smells,  from  the  hopeless 
discouragement  written  on  the  face  of  a  chronic  sufferer 
or  the  profusion  of  sophistries  fired  at  one  by  the  hard 
pressed  sinner.  Then,  after  taking  counsel  with  one's  stu- 
dents in  the  lecture  room,  a  better  plan  of  action  is  evolved 
and  one  can  go.  back  to  the  clinic  with  them  next  day  better 
armed  to  meet  the  ancient  foe. 

Everyone  who  meets  students  in  classrooms  knows  how 
one  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  body  of  concrete  experi- 
ence held  in  common  by  students  and  teacher,  serving  as 
a  field  for  illustration,  holding  discussion  down  (or  up) 
to  reality,  linking  in  profitable  union  the  minds  of  all  present. 
Clinical  work  supplies  just  such  a  reservoir  of  common  rem- 
iniscences into  which  teacher  and  pupils  can  dip  when  they 
need  it. 

IV. 

THEOLOGICAL  teaching,  Biblical  study,  systematic 
theology  (that  king  of  all  studies!)  the  construction  of 
sermons  and  the  conduct  of  worship,  would,  I  believe,  find 
refreshment  and  invigoration  if,  between  these  exercises,  the 
teachers  and  pupils  had  been  on  the  firing  line  together,  had 
suffered  and  rejoiced  together,  shared  success  and  failure, 
been  inspired  sometimes  by  the  nobility  of  human  nature 
seen  under  stress  of  misfortune  or  temptation,  been  dis- 
gusted sometimes  by  the  horrors  of  human  nature  at  its 
worst  and  by  their  own  ineptitude  and  helplessness  in  the 
attempt  to  set  up  better  standards.  I  believe  that  young 


ministers  so  taught,  given  such  a  taste  for  the  need  of 
Christ's  gospel  and  the  power  of  that  gospel  in  suffering 
and  loneliness,  would  not  stop  with  their  "clinical  year" 
but  would  continue  their  "clinical  work"  both  in  the  fami- 
lies and  in  the  institutions  of  their  parishes.  Such  ministers 
would  also,  I  believe,  become  far  better  preachers ;  and  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  for  their  greater  experience  and  help- 
fulness in  the  great  common  problems  of  human  person- 
ality and  human  association,  they  would  be  more  prized, 
sought  after  and  rewarded  both  by  their  congregations  and 
by  the  public  at  large. 

V. 

BUT  in  the  institutions  where  human  sufferers  are  con- 
gregated, I  think  the  usefulness  of  ministers  (trained 
as  I  have  tried  to  suggest)  would  be  as  great  as  in  their  own 
congregations  at  home.  Why  I  believe  this  I  must  explain 
by  a  brief  digression.  Not  all  readers  of  The  Survey,  I 
imagine,  are  aware  that  a  hospital  is  almost  certain  to  rise 
to  a  better  standard  of  usefulness  to  its  patients  and  to 
attain  strikingly  higher  standards — both  technical  and  hu- 
manitarian— when  medical  students  and  medical  teachers 
become  a  part  of  its  organization  and  help  to  carry  on  its 
daily  work.  Most  hospital  superintendents  know  this  and 
manoeuver  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  get  and  hold 
connection  with  a  medical  school. 

This  is  at  first  hard  to  believe.  One's  first  thought  is  of 
the  interference  of  students,  prone  to  "experiment"  on 
patients,  bungling  and  callous,  invading  privacy  and  modesty 
by  their  prying  curiosity  and  their  ignorant  examinations. 
There  is  a  certain  measure  of  justification  for  such  fears. 
But  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run  there  is  no  question 
that  medical  students  and  medical  teachers  focus  upon  the 
central  tasks  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  an  amount  of 
energy  and  conscientiousness  that  cannot  be  attained  without 
their  presence.  There  is  less  carelessness  on  the  part  of  nurses 
and  doctors,  less  neglect,  fewer  blunders,  less  reliance  on 
antiquated  and  useless  methods.  Criticism  and  inquiry  are 
in  the  air.  One  has  to  justify  one's  ways  and  convince  others. 
One  cannot  conceal  one's  shortcomings  of  patience,  one's 
laziness,  one's  petty  tyranny,  one's  inhumanity  and  selfish- 
ness—or rather,  it  is  much  harder  to  do  so,  when  the  re- 
sults of  one's  work  have  to  be  shown  to  students  and  de- 
scribed in  lectures  as  good  examples  of  modern  science,  or 
now  and  then  as  awful  examples  of  modern  blundering. 
With  such  possibilities  in  view,  people  brace  up  and  "watch 
their  step."  They  may  even  catch  the  inspiration  and  the 
current  of  better  ways  and  be  transformed  inwardly  as  well 
as  outwardly. 

I  have  described  all  this  in  detail  because  I  believe  that 
another  and  as  great  a  hoisting  of  standards  will  take  place 
in  these  great  institutions  where  suffering  humanity  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  the  mercy  of  those  set  to  care  for 
them,  when  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  medical  profession,  has 
asked  for  its  chance  to  learn  and  to  serve  in  hospitals, 
asylums  and  almshouses. 

Theological  students  must  come,  not  occasionally,  with 
a  burst  of  short-lived  enthusiasm,  but  regularly,  for  pre- 
scribed periods  and  accepting  the  discipline  of  the  institution 
—however  much  they  may  hope  to  improve  it  in  the  end. 
They  cannot  be  of  use  unless  they  can  discern  and  describe 
to  hospital  authorities  a  regular  set  of  duties  calculated  to 
serve  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  (Continued  on  page  315) 
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Druse  warriors  on  their  way  to  fight  in  the  battle  on  the  road  to  Damascus 


Damascus 


By  EDWARD  MEAD  EARLE  and  ELIZABETH  MacCALLUM 


XN  October  the  Christian  and  Moslem  worlds 
were  aroused  by  a  bombardment  by  French 
artillery  and   air   forces  of  the  ancient  city 
of   Damascus.      Since  then,   dispatches   have 
told  of  further  clashes  throughout  the  fall. 
Casualties  among  the  native  population  as 
a  result  of  forty-eight  hours  of  military  terrorism  in  Damascus 


are  variously  estimated  from  one 
thousand  to  eight  thousand,  al- 
though the  strict  censorship  has 
thus  far  prevented  accurate  in- 
formation being  obtained.  In 
addition,  extensive  areas  of 
Damascus  have  been  laid  waste, 
including  the  historic  "Street 
Called  Straight."  Destruction 
of  portions  of  the  residential 
quarters  has  rendered  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand people  homeless,  is  reported 
to  have  driven  hundreds  into 
banditry  as  the  only  available 
means  of  livelihood,  and  has 
aroused  intense  bitterness  in  the 
foreign  as  well  as  the  native 


The  Great  War  wrote  the  place  names 
of  the  Middle  Ages  at  the  top  of  our 
cables.  The  ferment  in  the  Near  East 
makes  copy  of  the  Bible  Lands — 
Egypt,  Macedonia,  Syria.  At  this  holiday 
season  it  is  Damascus,  with  its  echoes  of 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  is  up 
in  the  news.  Here  two  specialists  identi- 
fied with  the  Near  East  section  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  interpret  the 
economic  and  political  situation  in  Syria; 
its  background  of  age-old  racial  striv- 
ings, and  in  the  foreground  its  modern 
challenge  to  social  stewardship  under 
the  mandate  system. 
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quarters   concerning  the  character   of  the   French   military 
administration. 

The  bombardment  of  Damascus  was  but  the  climax  to 
the  Druse  uprising  of  last  July,  the  sixth  armed  insurrection 
in  Syria  since  the  French  took  over  the  country  from  Gen- 
eral Allenby  in  1919.  However,  the  present  uprising  is 
the  first  which  has  received  widespread  publicity  in  the 

West  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 

heretofore  the  French  have  been 
able  to  prevent  detailed  reports 
from  reaching  the  outside.  In 
this  case  the  wanton  destruction 
of  foreign  property  and  the  in- 
security of  foreign  nationals  have 
aroused  the  whole  world  to  a 
realization  of  the  threatening 
character  of  the  Syrian  situation. 
So  great  is  the  danger  to  Amer- 
ican lives  and  property,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  French  Govern- 
ment, without  protest,  has  per- 
mitted two  American  destroyers 
to  enter  the  harbor  of  Beirut — 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  French  administra- 
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tion  to  maintain  law  and  order.  After  expending  at  least 
three  billion  francs  and  more  than  six  thousand  French 
lives  in  Syria  since  1919,  the  French  Government  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  publicly  that  its  hold  upon  Syria  is  ex- 
ceedingly precarious.  The  whole  of  Syria,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  city  of  Beirut,  is  in  some  degree  of  active  armed 
insurrection  against  French  authority. 

Syria  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  problem  of  France  alone. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  French  are  in  Syria  under  a 
mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations,  based  upon  the  car- 
dinal assumption  that  Syria  is  one  of  those  areas  of  the 
former  Ottoman  Empire  which  have  now  reached,  to  quote 
Article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  "a  stage  of  de- 
velopment where  their  existence  as  independent  nations  can 
be  provisionally  recognized,  subject  to  the  rendering  of 
administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  Mandatory  until 
such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone."  Unless  the 
system  of  mandates  is  to  be  admitted  by  the  League  to  be 
merely  a  new  name  for  an  old  imperialism,  a  thoroughgoing 
investigation  must  be  made  of  the  French  trusteeship  in  this 
portion  of  the  Arab  world.  Although  the  latest  dispatches 
from  Paris  indicate  that  the  French  Government  is  prepared 
to  mend  its  ways  and  to  substitute  a  civil  for  the  military 
administration  "as  soon  as  order  has  been  reestablished,"  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  an  unbiased  commission  of  inquiry  may  be 
appointed  to  determine  and  publish  all  of  the  facts  rather 
than  such  as  may  be  judiciously  selected  by  French  or  Arab 
propagandists.  In  this  connection,  the  large  and  influential 
Syrian  colonies  throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  may  render  a  distinct  service  both  to  their 
compatriots  and  to  the  cause  of  the  so-called  "backward 
peoples."  Syrians  in  Argentine  have  already  voiced  their 
protest  and  Syrians  resident  in  the  United  States  appear  to 
be  aware  of  the  opportunity  which  awaits  them  in  agitating 
for  such  an  impartial  investigation. 

The  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  the  body  which 
reports  to  the  League  Council  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
terms  of  the  mandates  are  being  carried  out,  has  asked 
France  for  a  supplementary  report  covering  all  political 
events  in  Syria  during  1925.  France  has  agreed  to  submit 
this  report  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Commission, 
and  has  recalled  General  Sarrail,  the  High  Commissioner 
in  Syria,  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration.  There 
has  been  a  disposition  in  France  and  elsewhere  to  attribute 
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to  General  Sarrail  all  of  the  consequences  of  French  mal- 
administration in  Syria.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
General  Sarrail  has  been  in  Syria  less  than  a  year  and 
that  he  fell  heir  to  many  difficulties  left  unsolved  by  his 
predecessors.  The  real  problem  lies  in  the  apparently  ir- 
reconcilable conflict  between  an  Arab  nationalism  which  de- 
mands complete  independence  for  Syria,  and  a  French  im- 
perialism which  has  been  disposed  to  treat  this  mandated 
territory  as  one  of  the  less  important  French  colonies. 

THE  French  have  found  Syria  by  no  means  a  path  of 
roses.  From  the  start  they  were  unwelcome.  The  in- 
habitants of  all  of  Syria  (except  the  Lebanon)  had  signified 
to  the  King-Crane  Commission,  appointed  by  President 
Wilson,  that  their  first  desire  was  for  independence,  their 
second  for  an  American  mandate,  their  third  for  a  British 
mandate,  and  that  their  most  pronounced  aversion  was  for 
a  French  mandate.  The  hostility  of  the  Arabs  in  particular 
to  French  rule  was  the  more  dangerous  because  of  the  pro- 
nounced national  consciousness  of  the  Syrians,  the  difficult 
character  of  the  country  to  be  administered,  the  existence 
of  diversified  religious  sects,  and  the  strategic  position  of 
Syria  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Near  East.  Before  they 
had  time  effectively  to  occupy  the  country,  the  French  were 
attacked  in  the  north  by  the  Turks  and  suffered  military 
reverses  which  compelled  the  negotiation  of  an  unfavorable 
peace  with  Angora  in  October  1921,  providing  among  other 
things  for  a  rectification  of  the  Turco-Syrian  boundary  (see 
map).  Furthermore,  their  attention  absorbed  by  problems 
of  security  at  home,  by  a  serious  war  in  Morocco,  and  by 
seemingly  insoluble  problems  of  finance,  the  French  have 
never  been  able  to  give  to  Syria  the  attention  which  so 
difficult  a  situation  commands.  The  best  of  French  states- 
manship has  been  occupied  with  other  than  colonial  difficul- 
ties, and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  disastrous  mistakes 
of  judgment  have  been  made.  Strong-arm  methods  having 
failed,  and  the  problem  of  European  security  having  reached 
a  possible  solution,  the  French  Government  must  now  divert 
to  Syria  some  of  its  best  political  and  economic  intelligence. 
Those  responsible  for  the  system  of  mandates  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  competitive  imperialism  believed  that  effective 
political  and  economic  cooperation  between  the  Western 
Powers  and  the  Near  Eastern  peoples  might  promote  peace 
and  prosperity  throughout  the  former  Ottoman  Empire. 
But  an  examination  of  the  French  administration  in  Syria 
for  the  last  six  years  demonstrates  that  to  the  present,  at 
least,  such  hopes  have  been  ill-founded. 

THE  French  occupation  has  meant,  in  the  first  place 
the  imposition  upon  Syria  of  an  inflated  currency,  with 
a  consequent  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  disproportionate  to 
that  of  any  neighboring  country.  Within  six  months  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  High  Commissioner,  Gener 
Gouraud,  a  French  bank  was  established  in  the  countr 
with  authority  under  French  Treasury  direction  to  issue 
paper  money  which  was  to  become  the  official  currency  of 
Syria.  In  spite  of  the  vigorous  protests  of  the  inhabitant 
the  "Banque  de  Syrie"  issued  notes  to  an  extent  far  in  ex- 
cess of  its  capital.  A  serious  depreciation  naturally  took 
place,  and  by  July  1925  a  Syrian  piastre  was  worth  only 
about  one  half  of  a  Turkish  piastre.  Resentment  has  bee 
caused  by  the  loss  of  wealth  resulting  from  the  arbitrar 
substitution  of  this  fluctuating  French  currency  for  a  Turk- 
ish currency  which  has  remained  relatively  stable. 
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It  was  at  first  generally  expected  that  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activities  would  be  stimulated  by  French  occupation 
of  the  mandated  territory.  But  disillusionment  was  not 
long  in  coming.  "A  strange  thing  it  would  be,"  wrote  a 
disappointed  French  imperialist  in  1922,  "if  after  all  the 
Syrian  mandate  should  prove  an  economic  burden  rather 
than  an  advantage." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Syria  is  in  the  grip  of  an  economic 
depression  of  which  the  people  had  become  acutely  conscious 
even  before  the  recent  uprisings  aggravated  the  situation. 
Early  in  the  year  riots  took  place  in  Beirut  as  a  result  of 
high  rents.  In  Aleppo  the  bank  reported  a  few  months 
ago  that  on  a  certain  day  six  hundred  promissory  notes  given 
in  payment  for  goods  were  unpaid  at  maturity.  This  is 
regarded  as  an  unheard  of  condition  for  Aleppo.  In  the 
same  city  the  price  of  flour  in  July  of  this  year  was  exactly 
double  the  price  for  July  1924.  The  ordinary  flat  round 
loaf  of  bread  about  five  inches  in  diameter  now  costs  P. 
Turkish  piastre.  Twenty  piastres  a  week  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon wage  for  a  laborer.  Thus  one  small  loaf  of  bread 
daily  \vith  water  ad  libitum  constitutes  the  diet  of  the  un- 
skilled Aleppo  laborer,  as  it  does  that  of  the  insubordinate 
prisoner  in  western  jails.  The  condition  of  unskilled  laborers 
is  vividly  suggested  in  an  incident  told  by  an  American  resi- 
dent of  Aleppo.  A  customer  made  a  large  purchase  in  one 
of  the  city  bazaars  last  April.  Immediately  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-eight  clamoring  "hamals" — the  ubiqui- 
tous porters  of  the  East,  who  can  be  even  more  vociferous 
in  an  Oriental  bazaar  than  taxi-drivers  in  an  Occidental 
railway  station.  Five  "hamals"  were  selected,  each  of 
them  being  given  a  66-pound  load  to  carry.  Glad  of  em- 
ployment, they  set  out  without  stopping  to  bargain  with 
their  lord.  After  a  steep  ten  minutes'  climb  which  left  them 
wringing  wet,  they  received  every  man  a  penny.  And  like 
the  laborers  in  the  parable  they  waxed  eloquent — but  with 
as  little  result.  One  of  them,  who  had  been  a  generous 
landlord  in  the  Cilician  mountains  before  the  reverses  of 
war  overtook  him,  was  trying  to  support  a  wife  and  two 
children.  A  single  penny — a  quarter  of  a  piastre — repre- 
sented his  earnings  for  the  entire  forenoon. 

Within  the  last  year  a  great  number  of  people  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment,  especially  in  the  weaving  in- 
dustry, where  daily  earnings  of  average  workers  have  been 
cut  in  half  since  last  March.  Almost  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry have  been  affected  by  the  economic  depression.  Con- 
struction of  necessary  and  productive  public  works,  such 
as  those  undertaken  in  Palestine  and  Iraq  under  British 
supervision,  would  have  done  much  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment and  mitigate  popular  unrest.  But  in  this  respect  the 
French  administration  has  been  exceedingly  backward. 

Yet  Syria  is  a  country  of  great  potential  wealth.  In 
normal  years  it  has  had  six  thousand  square  miles  of  land 
under  cultivation,  producing  cereals,  fruits,  tobacco,  cotton, 
hemp  and  sugarcane.  There  is  room  for  considerable  ex- 
tension of  the  cultivated  area.  Silk  manufacture  might  have 
been  exploited  to  a  much  greater  degree.  The  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country  have  continued  to  lie  buried  where 
they  were  when  the  French  first  entered  the  country.  De- 
posits of  petroleum,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  nickel,  chrome, 
phosphates,  and  gypsum,  known  to  exist  in  Syria,  have  not 
yet  been  touched,  although  work  begun  several  years  ago 
in  the  iron  and  coal  mines  of  the  Lebanon  has  continued 
to  be  carried  on  under  the  French  occupation. 

The  economic  depression  has  served   to  intensify  resent- 


ment at  the  political  policies  of  the  French.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  expected  that  under  League  protection 
their  country  would  be  guaranteed  unity  and  autonomy, 
with  a  minimum  of  French  advisory  control.  Certainly 
such  a  belief  was  warranted  by  Article  22  of  the  Covenant, 
by  the  Allied  proclamation  of  November,  1918,  and  by 
President  Wilson's  various  war  messages. 

IT  is  the  conviction  of  the  majority  of  Syrians  that  there 
is  sufficient  unity  of  race,  language  and  custom  in  the 
mandated  territory  to  justify  its  establishment  as  an  un- 
divided state.  "The  nation  has  the  right  to  benefit  by 
unity,"  declares  the  program  of  the  People's  Party,  in- 
augurated last  February,  "and  no  foreign  interest  is  justified 
in  standing  between  it  and  this  right." 

But  the  policy  of  the  French  administration  has  been 
the  time-honored  one,  "Divide  et  impera."  One  of  the 
first  official  acts  of  the  High  Commissioner  was  to  divide 
the  mandated  territory  into  several  distinct  states.  At 
present  there  are  seven  of  •^ese — the  Lebanon,  the  Alaouite 
District  and  Alexandretta  along  the  coast,  Aleppo,  Damas- 
cus and  Jebel  Druse  directly  east  of  these,  and  Deir-el-Zur 
farther  in  the  interior.  It  is  true  that  three  of  these 
states — Deir-el-Zur,  Aleppo  and  Damascus — are  linked 
together  in  a  federal  system.  But  Syrians  have  charged  the 
French  authorities  with  having  deliberately  attempted  to 
discourage  national  aspirations  by  breaking  up  anti-French 
sections  of  the  mandated  territory  while  retaining  as  an 
undivided  unit  the  Lebanon  section  where  pro-French  senti- 
ment predominates. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  religious  barriers  which  in 
the  past  have  divided  the  people  of  Syria  and  have  been 
the  source  of  notorious  bickerings  and  strife.  Fully  half 
of  the  three  million  inhabitants  of  Syria  are  Moslems  of 
the  orthodox  Sunnite  sect.  There  are  said  to  be  in  the 
country  about  400,000  adherents  of  the  secret  Alaouite 
sect  and  half  a  million  Christians  representing  an  astound- 
ing variety  of  shades  of  belief.  There  are  also,  considerable 
numbers  of  Jews  and  Druses,  the  latter  having  adopted  a 
curious  blending  of  doctrines  selected  from  the  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  faiths.  The  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion is  made  up  of  small  remnants  of  different  religious 
groups  whose  very  classification  would  be  difficult.  Since 
the  war  confusion  has  been  worse  confounded  by  a  large 
influx  of  Armenian  (Gregorian)  refugees  who  have  settled 
down  to  make  permanent  homes  in  Aleppo,  Damascus  and 
the  coast  towns. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  in  Syria  has  been  the  gradual 
wearing  down  of  religious  barriers  under  the  steady  press- 
ure of  French  domination.  Consciousness  of  doctrinal  dif- 
ferences has  been  engulfed  in  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism 
which  has  swept  over  eastern  Syria  and  found  no  check 
until  it  reached  the  Lebanon,  where  the  predominating 
Catholic  and  Maronite  elements  have  remained  true  to 
their  traditional  friendship  for  France.  A  similar  tendency 
for  religious  barriers  to  break  down  under  the  stress  of 
unwelcome  foreign  control  has  been  observed  in  Palestine 
where  Moslems  and  Christians,  age-old  enemies,  have  united 
to  form  the  very  active  Arab-Christian  Federation  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  influx  of  Jewish  immigrants  into 
their  country.  How  far  the  process  of  reconciliation  has 
gone  in  Syria  itself  was  vividly  illustrated  when,  during  the 
bombardement  of  Damascus,  Moslem  citizens  took  upon 
themselves  the  duty  of  protecting  (Continued  on  page  318) 
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//  Matilda  was  dull — and  there  can  be  small  doubt  of  that — what  must  be  said 
of  the  "grandfather  of  four"  who  cuts  so  odd  a  figure  with  her  in  this  new  story 
by  the  author  of  The  First  of  May?  I.  Q.  73,  of  course,  is  a  psychologist's  short- 
hand for  "a  grade  of  undeveloped  intelligence  which  escapes  feeblemindedness, 
but  from  which  little  rational  judgment  can  be  expected."  The  Intelligence 
Quotient  is  a  numerical  expression  of  the  results  of  standard  mental  examinations. 


»XPERIENCE  with  Matilda  has  taught  us 
one  lesson,  which  is  this:  If  you  are  a  poor 
young  girl,  not  endowed  with  fortune,  with 
beauty,  with  good  conduct,  nor  with  intelli- 
gence, do  not  ask  for  any  of  these  gifts,  but 
for  one  boon,  and  that  alone — a  good  disposi- 
tion. Against  the  reef  of  a  good  disposition,  provided  it  is  good 
enough,  the  tides  of  accident  and  misadventure,  of  criticism 
and  even  of  good  advice  beat  in  vain.  They  hurl  themselves 
against  it  only  to  fall  back  helpless  in  a  fury  of  spray  and 
froth.  'But  the  good  disposition  dries  quickly  in  the  sun- 
shine and  remains  as  unmoved  and  immovable  as  before. 

It  is  certainly  no  laughing  matter  to  have  three  teaspoons, 
two  diamond  rings,  one  pair  of  silk  bloomers,  and  a  new 
ten-dollar  bill  found  on  the  person  of  one  to  whom  they  do 
not  rightly  belong.  It  is  hardly  a  matter  even  to  smile 
about,  but  Matilda  was  smiling  in  her  sweetest  and  most 
composed  manner.  She  had  been  asked  the  usual  foolish 
question — "Why  did  you  take  them?" — and  had  made  the 
answer  that  she  made  to  most  questions,  namely,  that  she 
did  not  know.  Why  does  anyone  want  diamonds,  silver  tea- 
spoons, and  silk  bloomers  ?  Why  did  the  woman  who  owned 
them  want  to  keep  them?  And  why  did  she  become  so 
unbecomingly  red  in  the  face  when  deprived  of  them  by 
Matilda?  Presumably  they  both  wanted  them  for  the  same 
reason.  Matilda  snatched  them.  Her  employer  snatched 
them  back.  Matilda  understood  her  thoroughly  and  bore 
her  no  grudge  for  doing  what  she  would  have  done  herself 
if  she  got  the  chance.  Why  could  not  this  understanding  be 
mutual?  Matilda's  good  nature  was  imperturbable.  And 
her  desire  for  attractive  knickknacks  which  she  could  not 
afford  was  unquenchable.  The  present  difficulty  was  that 
she  had  an  extraordinary  number  of  other  pretty  clothes 
and  ornaments  which  her  employer  grudgingly  admitted 
had  not  been  borrowed  from  her  wardrobe,  and  yet  which, 
by  no  possible  stretching  of  Matilda's  weekly  wages,  could 
she  have  afforded.  It  was  a  dismal  fact  that  those  in  charge 
of  her  affairs  had  been  able  to  make  a  lightning  calculation 
of  her  property  to  know  exactly  how  much  of  it  she  could 
not  have  paid  for,  and  unhesitatingly  they  had  believed  the 
worst.  It  takes  an  excellent  temper  to  face  the  charges 
which  had  rolled  up  against  Matilda,  but  fortunately  for 
her,  she  could  not  be  ruffled.  To  wear  a  cotton  apron  with 
an  ink  spot  on  it  instead  of  the  georgette  dress,  velvet  coat, 
flower  hat,  rhinestone  buckles,  satin  scarf,  French  gloves, 


sunburn  chiffon  hose,  cut-work  slippers,  and  swagger  stick 
in  which  she  felt  more  at  home,  did  cause  her  some  concern. 
But  the  spots  which  all  these  irritable  and  dowdy  ladies 
were  casting  on  her  reputation  elicited  only  the  soothing 
smile  which  one  gives  to  cranky  babies.  The  story  that 
Matilda  finally  told,  after  every  incoherent  excuse  which 
her  amiable,  but  not  very  nimble  wits  could  fabricate,  was 
that  the  elderly  Mr.  Stugel,  the  grandfather  of  four,  the 
retired  wholesale  grocer,  the  impeccable  owner  of  a  neat 
house  and  garden  which  she  had  overlooked  from  her  ad- 
jacent kitchen,  had  taken  pity  on  her  penniless  state,  and 
had  given  her  an  outfit  of  clothes  and  general  furnishings. 
Only  what  he  had  omitted  to  give,  had  she  stolen  from 
her  employer. 

"He  saw  me  crying  in  my  kitchen  one  night  because  they 
were  having  a  dance  in  the  front  room,"  she  finally  con- 
fessed, "and  I  wasn't  invited.  WTe  danced  in  the  kitchen, 
and  he  said  he'd  give  me  some  clothes  if  I'd  stop  crying — 
so  I  did." 

"That  old  man  danced  with  you  in  the  kitchen  ?  Matilda, 
why  will  you  tell  such  lies?" 

Matilda  giggled  slightly  at  the  recollection. 
"He  did.  I'm  telling  ya.  You  ask  him." 
And  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  ask  Mr.  Stugel  to 
call,  and  answer  to  the  charge  of  conduct  so  indiscreet  in 
one  of  his  ripe  years.  Mr.  Stugel  appeared  promptly  in 
response  to  our  invitation.  He  had  retired  from  business, 
had  no  duties,  unlimited  leisure,  and  was  grateful  for  any 
little  episode  that  would  £ive  him  some  novel  way  to  pass 
his  time.  He  was  a  spruce  little  man,  who  insisted  that  he 
was  sixty-nine,  though  it  was  hard  to  believe.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  dapper  suit  with  a  neck-tie  that  matched  his 
socks,  and  had  his  bald  spot  in  the  front  concealed  by  hair 
carefully  brushed  from  the  rear.  He  entered  quickly, 
mopped  his  face,  and  looked  like  a  small  boy  caught  steal- 
ing jam. 

"She's  right.  She's  right.  Darned  softy.  Always  have 
been.  Can't  bear  to  see  them  cry." 

"What's  all  this  about  dancing  in  the  kitchen?" 
Mr.  Stugel's  face  assumed  the  same  shamefacedly  amused 
expression  that  had  been  on  Matilda's. 

"She's  right.  There's  where  we  danced.  No  other  place 
to  do  it.  Going  to  the  garage,  heard  the  dance  music. 
Looked  in.  Saw  them  dancing.  Heard  crying  in  the 
kitchen.  Looked  in.  Saw  Tilly  crying.  Can't  bear  to  see 
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girls  cry.  Went  in.  Said  we'd  dance  too.  Could  hear  the 
music  as  well  as  in  the  front.  She  said  she  couldn't  enjoy 
dancing  without  clothes.  Said  I'd  get  her  some.  Damned 
soft  head.  Always  was,"  and  he  mopped  his  brow  again. 

'But  Matilda  has  so  many  things— five  hundred  dollars 
worth  at  least.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  gave  all  that 
money  to  her  because  you  saw  her  crying?" 

"Yes  I  did.  Just  that  soft.  But  not  all  at  once.  I'm 
an  anomaly,"  he  added,  suddenly  looking  up,  as  if  that  ex- 
plained everything.  "I'm  going  on  seventy,  but  I  don't  feel 
Can't  keep  quiet.  Like  to  bum.  Play  with  my  grand- 
children, but  they  go  to  bed.  My  wife  sits  and  sews.  Dozes 
in  her  chair.  Children  go  out.  I  can't  sit  still.  Peel 
twenty-one.  I'm  an  anomaly.  Got  in  the  habit  of  dropping 
in  the  kitchen  to  see  Tilly.  She's  the  same  way.  Likes  to 
bum.  So  I  said  I'd  take  her  out.  But  she  hadn't  any 
clothes.  Had  to  get  her  some.  Little  rascal  bought  every- 
thing in  sight.  Stopped  in  front  of  a  jewelry  store.  Wouldn't 
budge  till  I  got  her  that  watch.  Said  she'd  stick  there  till 
she  dropped.  Both  got  to  laughing.  Couldn't  stop.  Looked 
like  a  couple  of  fools.  Bought  the  watch.  Same  trick  with 
that  velvet  coat.  Tried  them  all  on.  Made  me  try  one  on. 
Laughed  till  I  was  sick.  Got  the  coat.  Know  she  makes 
a  fool  of  me — but  pay  money  to  buy  tickets  to  a  good  laugh. 
Might  as  well  laugh  at  Tilly." 

After  many  arguments  and  a  drooping  countenance,  Mr. 
Stugel  agreed  to  the  dangers  of  getting  Matilda  used  to  the 
spending  of  so  much  more  money  than  she  could  ever  earn. 

"I  don't  want  to  spend  it  on  her.  Damned  expensive. 
But  the  little  monkey  makes  me  laugh  or  makes  me  cry. 
Can't  stand  either.  Old  softy.  All  right  if  I  don't  see  her. 
All  off  if  I  do.  Have  a  bite?"  and  suddenly  out  of  his  coat 
tails  appeared  a  large  box  of  fancy  bonbons.  "Take  a  piece. 
Aw— do.  Got  to  spend  my  money  somehow.  If  I  can't 
spend  it  on  Tilly  got  to  spend  it  on  you.  Only  my  joke. 
No  offense.  Just  to  show  there's  no  hard  feeling." 

Surely  it  was  hard  on  any  organization  to  be  up  against 
two  such  hopelessly  good  dispositions.  One  might  argue, 
one  might  scold.  One  might  threaten,  and  one  might  even 
arrest.  The  coals  of  fire  came  back  in  the  shape  of  smiles 
and  boxes  of  candy.  What  defense  against  such  weapons? 

IT  became  necessary  to  make  a  call  upon  Matilda  in  her 
next  place  of  employment,  which  was  in  a  house  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  Stugel  residence.  Down  the  road  was 
parked  a  car  which  looked  curiously  familiar,  and  as  we 
turned  into  the  drive,  the  arm  of  our  elderly  "anomaly" 
beckoned  to  us  from  the  shrubbery.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  disconcerted  to  see  us.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to 
feel  that  none  but  ourselves  were  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
what  we  were  about  to  see.  The  driveway  was  torn  up 
and  a  sewer  was  being  laid  by  a  gang  of  stalwart  Italian 
laborers.  But  they  were  not  at  this  moment  laying  the 
sewer.  Far  from  it.  To  a  man,  they  were  turned  laughing 
toward  the  drawing  room,  whose  windows  stood  open,  and 
from  which  issued,  in  a  nasal  but  sprightly  voice,  the  Wabash 
Blues.  The  melody  was  very  much  off  key,  and  the 
accompaniment  defies  description.  But  the  tones  were 
recognizable  as  the  gay  voice  of  Matilda — of  all  people  to 
be  singing  about  blues,  a  malady  from  which  she  had  never 
suffered.  When  despite  frantic  gesticulations  from  Mr. 
Stugel,  we  edged  around  to  get  the  view  which  the  sewer 
gang  was  getting,  \ve  saw  Matilda  in  a  neat  apron  seated 
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by  the  piano  which  she  had  pushed  to  the  window  There 
she  was  singing  lustily,  with  the  added  touch  of  a  silk  hat 
'elongmg  to  the  owner  of  the  house  perched  jauntily  over 
one  ear.  It  would  be  expecting  too  much  of  human  nature 
in  the  persons  of  pleasure-loving  Italians  to  suppose  that 
they  would  continue  to  dig  sewers  with  Matilda  in  a  silk 
hat  trying  to  amuse  them. 

In  our  ear  was  the  excited  voice  of  Mr.  Stugel   "Regular 
chimpanzee^  aint  she?     Ever  see  the  beat ?     Folks  gone"    o 
the  day      Old  Johnson's  hat.     Seen  him  in  it  many  a  time 
Takes  Tilly  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  a  hat.    Great  idea 
of  costume.    Real  comedian,  that  girl.    Earn  a  lot  of  money 

IT     911P     nnri      ftrtir     .,.-,..  ^f '      .  **  "     " 


By  this  time  the  nutter  in  her  audience  had  made  Matilda 
turn  around.  She  saw  the  addition  to  her  listeners,  and  she 
rushed  out  to  greet  us.  Was  she  disturbed?  Not  at  all. 
It  took  more  than  that  to  disturb  Matilda.  She  asked  us  all 

1"'^  ^^.f  T1;  "Dr°PPed  ar°und  to  «"•",  your 
shoes,  he  said  "Left  them  at  the  cobbler.  Ought  to  "save 
your  money.  You  don't  need  new  ones.  These  are  mended. 
They  re  all  right."  He  had  her  mended  shoes  with  him  to 
be  sure  but  his  excuses  were  rather  vague,  and  he  did  not 
dare  to  linger  .behind  with  Tilly  when  we  left,  although  it 
was  nothing  less  than  cruelty  to  make  him  come.  We  were 
so  much  duller  company. 

i  "Givey°u(f,Jiftback.  Just  to  show  you  bear  no  grudge  " 
he  insisted.  "Yes,  I  did  take  Tilly  to  a  show-damned  l£le 
monkey.  Excuse  my  French.  Didn't  she  have  three  girls 
their  fellows  meet  us  afterwards,  and  didn't  I  have  to 
eed  the  whole  crowd,  oysters,  ginger  ale,  everything?  Such 
appetites-starved  for  a  week  getting  ready  for  that  feed, 
1  II  say  Set  me  back  forty  bones.  But  I  says  to  myself— 
1  ve  paid  more  than  that  for  my  wife's  parties,  dull  as  ditch 
water  stiff  as  a  poker.  Why  grudge  it  to  a  bunch  'a  kids? 
Laughed  my  head  off.  Ought  to  calm  down.  Too  old  to 
laugh  so  hard.  Sure.  Come  on.  No  hard  feeling.  Don't 
be  hard  on  the  old  boy." 

SOON  after  this  erusode  Matilda  acquired  a  young  man 
He  was,  of  all  moths  to  fly  into  the  flame  of  Matilda's 
expensive  tastes,  a  Scotchman.  It  seems  that  Matilda  on  her 
evening  out  had  wandered  to  a  dance  hall,  and  gazed  with 
yearning  at  the  floor  to  which  she  had  not  enough  money 
to  buy  a  ticket.  However,  lack  of  money  seldom  hampered 
Matila,  and  she  sidled  sociably  up  to  a  shy  blonde  young 
man  who  was  also  gazing  longingly  at  the  dancers,  but  not 
because  he  had  no  money.  He  made  a  point  of  having  that. 
He  had  no  girl,  and  Matilda  smilingly  offered  her  services 
as  partner.  But  Andy  could  not  dance.  Matilda  would 
teach  him.  So  not  knowing  how  he  got  there,  Andy  was 
being  shoved  through  fox  trot  after  fox  trot,  dime  after  dime 
went  into  the  ticket  box,  and  to  top  all,  more  dimes  were 
spent  in  getting  his  dancing  teacher  home  by  trolley,  for  he 
"came  to"  enough  to  refuse  steadfastly  to  be  blandished  into 
a  taxi.  By  the  curious  attraction  of  opposites  Andy  continued 
to  be  fascinated  by  the  girl  who  could  force  him  to  spend  his 
money,  and  Matilda  admired  prodigiously  the  solid  virtues 
of  the  young  Scotchman,  his  dazzling  stories  of  the  engines 
which  he  manipulated,  and  his  general  air  of  respectability, 
so  foreign  to  the  social  atmosphere  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up. 
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We  warned  them  both.  We  told  Andy  of  Matilda's 
insatiable  thirst  for  expensive  adornment,  and  that  the  very 
chic  appearance  which  he  had  admired  in  the  dance  hall  was 
something  he  would  never  want  to  pay  for.  In  vain  we 
pointed  out  to  them  their  differences  in  religion,  their  ig- 
norance of  each  other's  ways  and  traditions,  and  their 
temperaments,  like  the  poles  asunder.  Of  course  Matilda 
had  not  the  faintest  notion  of  what  we  were  talking  about. 
But  although  Andy  did,  he  was  in  love,  and  that  was  an 
end  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  old  Mr.  Stugel  was  in  a  fret  over  the  whole 
affair.  He  tried  to  convince  us  and  himself  that  he  was 
not  jealous,  but  he  hated  to  have  his  nose  broken,  none  the 
less.  He  besieged  us,  his  only  confidantes. 

"Little  monkey — teases  me  to  give  her  a  new  dress.  You 
know  me.  Try  to  keep  out  of  her  way.  She  comes  up 
behind  me  on  the  street.  Takes  me  to  a  store  window. 
Money  walks  out  of  my  pocket.  Says  she  wants  me  to 
take  her  and  a  girl  friend  to  a  show.  Get  there — and  who 
is  her  girl  friend?  That  fool  Andy.  Too  tight  to  buy  his 
own  tickets.  Have  to  be  the  third.  Tilly  sits  between  us, 
and  by  gum,  she  flirts  with  both !  You  think  Andy  is  a 
little  tin  god  on  wheels.  I  see  that.  But  I  shan't  buy 
dresses  for  hit  wife.  She's  set  me  back  so  much  I'm  ashamed 
of  it.  Let  him  pay  her  bills.  Let  her  try  to  squeeze  blood 
from  that  turnip  if  she  can." 

Poor  Andy  tried  his  best  to  stem  the  tide  of  Matilda's 
purchases.  He  argued.  We  argued.  Even  old  Mr.  Stugel, 
in  his  disgust  over  Andy  whom  he  considered  a  great  bore, 
made  it  very  plain  to  Matilda  that  she  had  got  to  live  on 
Andy's  wages.  No  presents  from  him  to  a  married  woman. 
Matilda  merely  smiled  on,  and  by  hook  or  crook,  which  is 
merely  a  figure  of  speech  (for  as  far  as  we  know  she  was 
not  crooked  in  her  earnings),  she  managed  to  have  the  latest 
which  the  shops  afforded.  Once  it  was  by  means  of  a 
projected  trip  to  New  York.  "Teased  me  out  of  a  ticket — 
cashed  it  in,  and  started  installments  on  a  mole  skin  coat," 
was  Mr.  Stugel's  excuse.  Next  she  developed  serious  lung 
trouble,  and  Mr.  Stugel,  all  anxiety,  provided  her  with 
money  for  treatments  which  she  prudently  turned  in  toward 
her  trousseau,  coughing 
only  for  his  benefit  when 
she  wanted  a  payment. 
In  vain  these  devices 
were  exposed  in  the 
presence  of  the  old  man. 
In  vain  they  were  ex- 
plained to  Andy.  Matilda 
said  nothing.  What  she 
thought  was — -"If  he 
likes  to  spend  his  money, 
let  him."  Mr.  Stugel's 
excuse  was — "I'm  the 
same  old  simp.  Thought 
she  looked  so  pale,  I  be- 
lieved her  this  time. 
Just  left  her  rouge  off 
to  give  me  a  scare.  She's 
been  showing  me  how 
she  learned  that  cough. 
You'd  die  laughing  at 
the  little  devil."  As  for 
Andy,  he  had  schemes 


for  training  her,  and  unbounded  faith  in  his  ability  to 
handle  women.  The  poor  moth  was  too  singed  to  see  or 
listen  to  anything  but  his  flame.  What  were  we  against 
a  siren? 

In  the  meantime  Matilda  had  given  up  her  housework, 
which  had  become  most  distasteful  to  her,  and  had  taken 
up  a  beauty  course  at  Mr.  Stugel's  expense.  She  seemed 
to  be  unable  to  learn  the  finer  points  of  this  art,  however, 
and  she  came  in  one  day,  in  a  new  spring  costume,  armed 
with  a  box  of  perfumes.  This  was  to  be  an  investment 
with  great  returns.  The  scheme,  as  clearly  as  she  could 
outline  it,  was  to  pay  an  installment  on  the  case  of  perfumes 
(charge  to  Mr.  Stugel  for  five  dollars)  and  send  one  half 
of  what  she  made  to  Chicago.  She  was  sure  that  she  could 
find  the  address  of  the  firm  to  which  she  was  to  send  this 
commission  when  she  looked  through  her  things.  But  it 
was  temporarily  lost.  "Swellest  business  deal  I  ever  heard 
of,"  chuckled  Mr.  Stugel  when  he  was  summoned  and 
remonstrated  with  for  this  new  venture.  "Never  got  more 
fun  out  of  five  dollars.  Tilly  runs  around  with  her  little 
box.  Can't  sell  a  bottle.  Uses  most  of  it  up  on  herself. 
If  those  Chicago  guys  ever  get  a  cent  out  of  Tilly,  they 
deserve  a  leather  medal."  lie  was  irrepressible. 

Something  had  to  be  done  with  such  an  inveterate  promoter 
of  extravagance  and  bad  habits,  but  what  could  we  do? 
Matilda  and  her  friends  were  all  acting  within  the  law. 
After  her  one  venture  into  larceny,  a  mere  suggestion  that 
she  would  be  obliged  to  steal  again  had  always  brought  her 
elderly  friend  to  terms.  And  he  certainly  had  as  good  a 
right  to  throw  his  money  away  as  anyone  else.  We  tried 
pathos.  We  sketched  the  dire  future  of  Tilly,  running  Andy 
into  hopeless  debt,  and  herself  into  a  situation  where  the 
frying  pan  and  the  fire  would  be  equally  hot.  Mr.  Stugel, 
always  of  a  sentimental  turn,  sighed  heavily.  He  mopped 
his  brow,  and  sighed  again. 

"You're  right,"  he  moaned.  "You  ladies  are  always 
right.  I  always  tell  Tilly  that  you're  right,  but  I'm  a 
softy  and  she  knows  it.  If  I  don't  play  around  with 
Tilly,  what  shall  I  do?  I'm  too  active  to  sit  still," 
and  he  looked  up  helplessly  like  a  child  whose  toy 

had  been  snatched  away. 
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The  retired  grocer  often  stood  on  his  head  for  Tilly 


was  too  exasper- 
ating if  Mr.  Stugel 
was  to  be  added  to  our 
list  of  children  needing 
recreation,  and  with 
some  petulance  in  our 
voice  we  answered, 
"Why  spoil  Tilly?  If 
you're  so  active,  why 
not  practise  standing  on' 
your  head?" 

"Don't  need  practice," 
retorted  he,  and  with- 
out another  word,  our 
elderly  anomaly  darted 
to  the  middle  of  the 
room,  placed  a  book  on 
the  floor,  leaned  over, 
and  stood  steadily  erect 
upon  his  head,  his  face 
(Continued  onpage^2O), 


THE  M  AH  ATM  A  SPEAKS  TO  AMERICA 

"Untouchable":  try  Gandhi 


movement  for  the  removal  of  untouch- 
ability  in  India  is  one  of  purification  of 
Hinduism — a  religion  that  is  professed  by 
nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  million  human 
beings.  It  is  estimated  that  over  forty  million 
human  beings  are  regarded  as  untouchables. 
This  untouchability  takes  in  the  southern  parts  of  India 
the  extreme  form  even  of  unapproachability  and  invisibility. 
Untouchability  is  refraining  on  the  part  of  the  so-called 
higher  classes  from  touching 
those  who  are  branded  with 
the  stigma  of  untouchability. 
Unapproachables  are  those 
whose  approach  within  a  stipu- 
lated distance  pollutes  the 
higher  classes.  The  invisibles 
are  those  whose  very  sight  de- 
files. 

These  outcasts  of  Hindu 
society  are  confined  to  what 
may  be  fitly  described  as  ghet- 
tos. They  are  denied  the 
usual  services  that  in  a  well- 
ordered  society  are  regarded 
as  the  right  of  every  human 
being,  such  for  instance  as 
medical  aid,  the  offices  of 
barbers,  washermen,  etc.  This 
suppression  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  human  beings  has  left 
an  indelible  mark  on  the 
suppressors  themselves  and 

the  canker  of  untouchability  is  eating  into  the  vitals  of 
Hinduism,  so  much  so  that  it  has  degraded  what  was  at 
one  time  a  noble  institution.  I  mean  varnashram,  falsely 
or  perhaps  loosely  rendered  as  caste.  What  was  meant  to 
be  a  scientific  division  of  labor  and  occupation  has  become 
an  elaborate  system  regulating  inter-dining  and  intermar- 
riage. One  of  the  noblest  religions  on  earth  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  farcical  code  of  dining  and  marriage  rules. 

Why  then  do  I  cling  to  a  religion  which  tolerates  such 
a  curse?  For  the  simple  reason  that  I  do  not  regard  it 
as  an  integral  part  of  Hinduism  which  is  described  as  the 


Gandhi's  signature  and  the  concluding  paragraph 

of  his  message  are  here  reproduced  in  the  script 

in  which  he  sent  it  to  The  Survey 


religion.  After  having  studied  Christianity,  Islam  and 
other  great  faiths  of  the  world,  I  have  found  in  Hinduism 
my  highest  comfort.  I  have  not  found  any  to  be  perfect. 
I  have  discovered  superstition  and  error  in  the  practice  of 
all  these  faiths.  It  is  enough  therefore  for  me  that  I 
do  not  believe  in  untouchability.  I  can  certainly  find  no 
warrant  in  the  Hindu  scriptures  for  the  belief  that  a  single 
person  becomes  untouchable  by  reason  of  his  birth  in  a 
particular  family  or  clan.  But  if  I  must  call  myself  a 

Hindu,  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to 
my  faith  as  I  owe  it  to  my 
country  to  fight  the  evil  of 
untouchability  with  my  whole 
soul,  counting  no  cost  too 
much  for  achieving  the  re- 
form. 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine 
that  I  am  the  only  reformer. 
There  are  hundreds  of  edu- 
cated Indians,  who  take  pride 
in  calling  themselves  Hindus, 
fighting  tne  evil  with  all  their 
might.  It  is  the  accepted  creed 
of  the  enlightened  Hindus 
that  Swaraj  is  unattainable 
without  the  removal  of  the 
curse. 

The  way  we  are  combatting 
the  sin  is  to  demonstrate  to 
the  so-called  higher  classes 
the  enormity  of  tne  wrong, 
and  passing  resolutions  at 

mas?  meetings  condemning  the  practice.  The  Congress  has 
made  the  reform  an  integral  part  of  its  program.  The 
reformers  seek  also  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  sup- 
pressed classes  by  opening  schools  for  their  children,  digging 
wells  for  them,  pointing  out  to  them  the  bad  habits  they 
have  contracted,  through  the  criminal  neglect  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  so  forth.  Whenever  it  is  found  necessary  as 
at  Viakam  even  the  direct  method  of  Satyagrah  is  being 
adopted.  In  no  case  is  violence  offered  to  blind  orthodoxy 
but  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  win  them  over  by  patient 
argument  and  loving  service.  The  reformers  suffer  for 


religion,  par  excellence  of   truth  and  non-violence  or  love,  their  cause  without  imposing  suffering  on  their  opponents. 
I  have  tried  to  understand  the  Hindu  scriptures,   some  in          My  conviction  is  that  the  effort  is  bearing  fruit  and  that 

the  originals,  the  rest  through   translations.'   I  have  tried  before  long  Hinduism  will  have  purified  itself  of  the  sin 

in   my   humble   way   to   live   up   to    the   teachings   of   that  of  untouchability. 


New  Water  in  Old  Skins 

The  Spirit  of  Change  in  the  Age-Old  Villages  of  India 

By  H.  A.  POPLEY 


bheesti  or  water  carrier  is  a  common 
sight  throughout  North  India.  Under  his 
arm  he  carries  a  water-skin,  from  the  mouth 
of  which  he  pours  a  stream  of  water  on  to 
the  garden  shrubs,  or  on  the  dusty  streets 
or  into  someone's  drinking  vessel.  In  olden 
days  he  took  the  water  from  a  nearby  well  or  tank,  probably 
very  dirty,  but  today  the  water  usually  comes  from  a 
reservoir  through  a  modern  filter  plant  to  pipes  made  in 
Birmingham. 

The  bheesti  of  today  is  outwardly  very  much  the  same 
as  the  bheesti  of  one  thousand  years  ago,  and  so  is  his  water- 
skin.  Some  of  the  flowering  shrubs  are  new.  The  roads  he 
waters  go  around  modern  buildings  and  those  who  employ 
him  are  often  Sahibs  from  the  West.  The  water  he  uses 
has  passed  through  many  elaborate  and  costly  processes  to 
make  it  technically  pure  for  drinking  purposes.  Much  of 
the  setting  is  old  but  the  contents  are  new.  Even  the  bheesti 
himself  will  be  thinking  of  new  things.  Perhaps  he  was 
with  the  Indian  forces  in  France,  Palestine  or  Mesopotamia, 
and  his  talk  is  not  simply  of  his  village  life  and  the  troubles 
of  his  mother-in-law,  but  of  far-away  countries.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  air  and  he,  like  many  others, 
looks  longingly  to  the  big  industrial  centers  where  he  hears 
large  wages  can  be  earned  and  many  unknown  pleasures 
enjoyed.  New  water  has  flowed  into  the  old  water- 
skins  of  India  and  the  simple  village  peasant,  as 
he  goes  about  his  accustomed  work,  is  thinking 
new  thoughts  and  seeing  new  visions  which  take 
him  far  away  from  his  ancestral  fields. 

THIS  change  in  attitude  was  visualized 
in  a  startling  way  during  the  rise  of 
the  non-Brahmin  movement  in  South  India 
in  the  years  1910-1913.  The  traditional 
attitude  of  the  Indian  peasant  toward  all 
political  matters  had  been  one  of  detach- 
ment. For  years  the  educated  lawyer, 
merchant  or  teacher  had  been  the  mainstay 
of  the  Congress  movement  and  had  domi- 
nated the  political  thought  of  the  Indian 
people.  The  National  Congress  was  almost 
entirely  composed  of  the  intelligentzia  and 
no  one  had  ever  thought  of  appealing  to 
the  masses  in  the  villages.  But  when 
Dr.  Nair  started  the  non-Brahmin  move- 
ment to  counteract  the  dominance  of  the 
Brahmins  in  political  life  and  as  an  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  preponderating 
middle  classes  to  a  proper  share  in  the 
determination  and  carrying  out  of  politi- 
cal programs,  he  transferred  the  fight 


from  the  city  to  the  village  and  for  the  first  time  the 
Indian  middle-class  farmer  became  a  dominating  figure  in 
the  political  landscape  of  South  India.  No  one  could  have 
watched  the  rise  of  the  village  political  conferences  in  those 
years,  when  India  was  slowly  making  its  way  into  a 
political  democracy,  without  realizing  something  of  the  new 
water  that  was  flowing  into  the  old  village  life  of  India. 

For  the  first  time  political  conventions  were  held  in  rural 
centers  and  conducted  in  the  vernacular  and  thousands  of 
middle-class  farmers,  clad  in  simple  dhoti  and  shoulder-cloth, 
mingled  with  the  English-educated  professional  men  and 
discussed  the  needs  of  the  state  from  the  view  point  of  the 
village.  They  would  come  in  from  miles  around  in  slow 
ancient  creaking  bullock  carts  or  on  shank's  mare  to  attend 
these  conferences,  which  soon  came  to  include  an  inter-caste 
dinner.  A  political  revolution  was  in  progress  and  the  venue 
of  the  political  fight  had  been  transferred  from  the  city  to 
the  village.  A  number  of  new  vernacular  papers  were 
started  to  spread  the  message  of  the  party  to  every  village 
and  soon  every  fair-sized  village  in  South  India  had  its 
own  political  organization  with  the  watchword  "political 
power  for  the  rural  middle  classes." 

From  the  beginning  it  was  inevitable  that  the  fifth  caste 
—the  outcaste  group — should  be  drawn  in,  and  members  of 
this  group  were  astonished  to  find  that  they  were  invited 
to  attend  these  conferences  with  their  former  masters  and 
even  to  eat  with  them  occasionally  in  a  common  meal. 

The  leaders  of  the  orthodox  Congress  party  were  not  slow 
to  perceive  the  way  things  were  going  and  set  themselves 
to  carry  their  propaganda  also  into  the 
village  and  for  the  first  time  to  use  the 
vernacular  for  political  work — a  very 
difficult  task  for  many. 

My  talks  with  villagers  in  the  early 
days  showed  how  far  political  consciousness 
had  developed  in  the  village  life  and  con- 
vinced me  that  no  longer  would  the 
peasants  of  India  be  indifferent  to  the 
personalities  and  ideas  of  their  governors. 
This  was  new  water  with  "pep"  in  it. 
Outwardly  the  old  village  life  was  un- 
changed. The  same  lack  of  sanitation,  the 
same  primitive  agricultural  tools  and 
methods,  the  same  village  worship — but  the 
path  into  a  new  world  had  been  cleared 
and  a  new  vision  had  dawned  on  the 
consciousness  of  the  people. 


A  figurine  of  the  bheesti 
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WHEN  Mahatma  Gandhi  started  his 
movement   for  Satyagrah,  or   non- 
violent  non-cooperation   with   the   govern- 
ment, his  unerring  eye  for  political  realities 


Drawn  and  engraved  by  Thomas  and  William  Daniell 


On  the  river  Hoogly 


soon  saw  that  the  key  to  the  situation  lay  in  the  village.  From 
the  start  therefore  he  set  himself  to  rouse  the  political 
consciousness  of  the  rural  population  and  to  organize  them 
into  a  disciplined  body  for  political  action,  as  he  had  already 
done  with  the  ignorant  coolies  on  the  sugar  estates  of  Natal. 
His  personality  captured  the  rural  masses  and  they  flocked 
to  his  meetings  in  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  charka — spinning  wheel — was  put  forward  to  appeal 
to  their  distinctive  need  and  imagination,  as  well  as  to 
strike  at  the  piece-goods  trade  of  Manchester.  The  peas- 
ant was  now  organized  to  do  something  for  the  political 
development  of  his  country,  to  spin  thread  which  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  weavers  and  made  into  cloth  to  be  sold 
in  the  large  towns  to  the  new  users  of  Khaddar.  He  was 
part  and  parcel  of  a  great  political  machine  and  realized 
his  position  as  a  producer  in  a  national  effort. 

Suddenly  there  loomed  into  his  consciousness  the  idea  of 
nationality  and  he  said  "I  am  an  Indian",  not  merely 
a  Punjabi  or  a  Bengali  or  a  Tamil  or  a  Moslem  or  a 
Hindu.  While  many  of  the  cultural  and  religious  forces 
which  promote  nationality  had  been  influencing  India  for 
centuries  and  had  been  creating  a  suitable  soil  for  the  idea 
of  nationality  to  grow,  it  had  not  yet  become  a  realized 
conception  in  the  villages,  nor  had  it  exercised  much  in- 
fluence in  communal  life.  The  sufferings  of  fellow-Indians 
in  Natal  had  helped  to  bring  it  into  the  consciousness  of 
India  as  a  whole;  these  poor  coolies  had  been  thought 
and  spoken  of  by  their  countrymen  not  as  Tamils  or 


Telugus  but  as  "Indians,"  fellow-citizens  whom  they  as 
Indians  must  support.  The  Great  War  served  to  empha- 
size this  idea  of  nationality.  In  reply  to  questions  in 
France,  East  Africa  and  Mesopotamia  men  would  say 
"I  am  an  Indian,"  forgetting  their  local  status  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  habit  came  back  with  them  into  the  villages 
when  they  returned  from  the  War.  Mahatma  Gandhi's 
agitation  for  swaraj  crystalized  this  idea  still  further  so 
that,  in  spite  of  communal  jealousies  which  have  sometimes 
seemed  more  bitter  than  ever  in  these  last  few  years,  the  idea 
of  Indian  nationality  has  taken  firm  root  in  the  village 
farmer  and  artisan. 

"""HIS  has  led  to  another  remarkable  inpouring  of  new 
X  water  into  the  old  skins  of  village  life.  Caste  and 
untouchability  seemed  rooted  in  the  village  life  of  India. 
There  was  hope  that  in  the  towns  at  least  the  rigors  of  the 
caste  system  might  be  modified;  this  was  actually  taking 
place.  But  everything  seemed  to  be  the  same  in  the  vil- 
lages. The  outcaste  still  had  to  stand  outside  the  hospital 
and  the  post-office  and  wait  there  until  he  could  be  at- 
tended to.  The  village  school  was  still  taboo  to  him  and 
he  could  find  education  for  his  children  only  in  a  special 
school  for  outcastes.  Then  Mahatma  Gandhi  launched  his 
movement  for  the  removal  of  untouchability  as  an  essential 
preparation  for  swaraj.  The  whole  situation  rapidly  changed 
and  everywhere  the  white-capped  followers  of  the  Mahatma 
became  the  apostles  of  a  new  idea  of  brotherhood. 
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NEW  WATER  IN  OLD  SKINS 


As  an  example  of  the  changing  mentality  of  the  new 
villager  I  may  give  an  illustration  which  could  be  matched 
by  hundreds  of  others.  A  train  was  about  to  pull  out  of 
a  station  when  a  young  fellow,  manifestly,  by  his  garb  and 
dirt,  of  the  outcaste  community,  tried  to  open  the  door ^of 
a  compartment  and  enter.  The  compartment  was  occupied 
by  a  group  of  middle-class  farmers  simply  dressed,  a  cloth 
around  the  loins  and  another  thrown  over  dark  brown 
shoulders.  Some  of  them,  true  to  their  high-caste  exclusive- 
ness,  refused  to  let  him  come  in.  Then  one  said  "Stop, 
we  cannot  do  that  now.  This  is  the  day  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  This  man  is  our  brother.  Let  him  in."  A  sim- 
ple incident,  but  telling  its  own  tale  and  showing  how  far 
the  ideals  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  have  penetrated  beneath 
the  crust  of  Indian  village  life,  baked  hard  by  a  thousand 
summers  of  consecrated  custom.  "New  wine  into  old  bot- 
tles"—but  will  not  the  old  bottles  burst? 

IT  is  not  however  only  in  the  political  and  social  spheres 
that  changes  are  taking  place.  These  are  dramatic  and 
evident  to  most  observers.  But  the  economic  changes  are 
none  the  less  remarkable  though  perhaps  not  so  patent. 
Except  in  the  fabled  days  of  Rama,  India  has  always  been 
a  land  of  the  predominantly  poor.  Estimates  made  in  re- 
cent years  compute  the  average  annual  income  of  the  Indian 
villager  as  between  twenty  and  thirty  dollars,  a  pittance 
even  for  his  low  standard  of  living.  It  is  reckoned  that 
30  per  cent  of  the  people  of  India  live  below  the  subsistence 
line  for  at  least  six  months  of  the  year  and  2O  per  cent 
have  insufficient  food  practically  the  whole  year  round.  A 
recent  estimate  in  Madras  City  of  the  monthly  income  re- 
quired to  support  a  family  of  husband  and  wife  and  three 
children  showed  an  absolute  minimum  of  eight  dollars  in- 
cluding house  rent;  yet  it  is  reckoned  that  at  least  half  of 
the  population  of  Madras  is  earning  less  than  this,  the  aver- 
age being  about  six  dollars  a  month.  How  then  do  people 
live?  They  do  not  live;  they  simply  exist  in  a  more  or 
Jess  animal  fashion,  and  epidemics  sweep  them  away  by  the 
thousands  because  of  their  weak  physique. 

While  the  average  monthly  income  in  the  village  is 
lower,  every  family  owns  its  own  house  and  living  condi- 
tions are  freer.  But  the  prevalence  of  famine  or  the  corn- 
ring  of  floods  often  upsets  their  whole  economic  life.  Money 
rates  for  loans  are  high,  usually  from  15  to  TOO  per  cent, 
rand  as  the  villager  must  borrow  for  cultivation  expenses 
and  for  such  occasions  as  marriages,  he  has  long  hesitated 
to  risk  his  small  capital  in  any  gamble  on  untried  methods. 
The  result  was  that  village  agriculture  in  the  year  A.  D. 
1910  was  very  similar  to  the  agriculture  of  A.  D.  no  and 
the  money-lender  ruled  supreme.  An  extended  famine 
meant  the  death  of  thousands  and  the  impoverishment  of 
millions. 

Now  the  new  water  of  cooperative  credit,  poured  into 
•village  life,  has  effected  a  most  remarkable  change.  From 
this  the  peasant  proprietor  has  benefited  more  than  anyone 
•else.  The  leaders  of  the  village  community  come  together 
to  discuss  the  needs  of  all.  Any  man  who  is  of  good  char- 
acter and  who  has  a  regular  earning  capacity  can  borrow 
money  at  easy  rates  now  to  improve  his  holding.  Under 
the  influence  of  itinerant  inspectors  modern  ploughs  and 
modern  agricultural  methods  are  coming  in.  Large  tracts 
of  country  are  now  producing  Cambodia  cotton  of  long 
•staple  as  against  the  short-stapled  variety  of  the  forefathers. 
'Single  transplantation  of  rice  seedlings  is  taking  place  in 


hundreds  of  villages.  The  fly  shuttle  is  being  used  in  thou- 
sands of  looms.  Thousands  of  acres  have  been  redeemed 
from  the  grip  of  the  money-lender  and  are  yielding  their 
return  to  the  actual  cultivator.  The  Cooperative  Society 
is  introducing  rural  sanitation  and  dispensaries,  reading 
rooms  and  social  centers  into  village  life. 

A  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  has  dawned 
upon  the  Indian  villager.  The  empire  of  the  money-lender 
is  breaking  up,  though  he  still  rules  over  thousands  of  acres. 
The  villager  is  beginning  to  realize  the  possibility  of  win- 
ning, by  united  effort,  independence  of  physical  conditions, 
and  a  new  and  subtler  spirit  of  sivaraj  is  coming  into  play. 

The  year  1918  witnessed  a  great  famine  in  foodstuffs  in 
South  India.  Prices  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height  and 
all  industries  were  depressed.  Burma  alone  had  a  good 
crop,  but  if  this  was  put  on  the  market  in  the  ordinary  way 
it  would  simply  mean  an  immense  profit  to  the  middleman. 
It  was  at  once  seen  what  a  great  asset  cooperative  societies 
were  in  such  a  crisis.  Arrangements  were  made  with  a  few 
leading  firms  in  Madras  to  import  raw  Burma  rice  and 
supply  it  to  cooperative  societies  all  over  the  country  at 
just  a  little  over  cost  price.  These  societies  sold  to  their 
members  at  the  price  they  themselves  paid.  The  cooperative 
financing  banks  in  Madras  paid  over  to  the  firms  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  rice  and  simply  debited  the  amounts 
against  the  various  societies  which  recovered  them  at  con- 
venient times  from  the  actual  purchasers.  The  very  poor 
shared  in  this  distribution  with  the  rich.  The  only  thing 
required  was  a  standing  in  the  local  cooperative  society. 
The  country  was  saved.  Each  man  realized  the  value  of 
independence  and  the  members  of  the  societies  got  a  new 
vision  of  the  economic  possibilities  of  the  movement.  New 
water,  with  a  vengeance.  No  longer  is  the  peasant  utterly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  terrible  economic  forces  of  India.  The 
Indian  villager  has  seen  a  great  light. 

The  figures  for  the  Punjab  alone  illuminate  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  and  the  possibilities  of  the  movement. 
In  the  two  years  1922-23,  10,300  acres  of  land  were  re- 
deemed from  the  money  lender,  and  5,400  acres  purchased 
outright  by  landless  laborers  or  poor  tenants.  Nine  thou- 
sand members  of  these  societies  were  freed  from  their 
bondage  to  the  money-lender  and  an  amount  of  $800,000 
was  paid  off.  In  126  villages,  holdings  scattered  in  small 
plots  at  distances  of  from  one  to  four  miles  were  con- 
solidated and  so  transferred  from  an  uneconomic  burden 
into  a  productive  property.  In  a  group  of  six  villages  in 
the  Jalna  District  peasant  proprietors,  by  combining  and 
selling  their  cotton  jointly  to  the  merchants  of  Bombay,  re- 
ceived for  their  produce  $8,000  instead  of  $700  as  formerly. 

In  many  other  directions  the  villager  is  gradually  work- 
ing towards  a  higher  economic  status,  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  there  are  altogether  750,000  villages  in  India 
and  only  6o,OOO  cooperative  societies,  some  of  them  grouped 
in  the  big  towns,  the  extent  of  the  need  for  further  effort 
will  be  clearly  realized. 

IN  education  too  a  transformation  is  taking  place.  Until 
recent  years  the  village  had  remained  almost  untouched 
by  modern  education.  The  so-called  pial  school,  the  ordi- 
nary type  found  in  the  village,  usually  met  on  the  veranda 
of  the  teacher's  house.  The  teacher  was  a  kind  of  village 
employe  and  received  certain  perquisites,  largely  in  the  form 
of  grain  at  harvest  time  and  special  money  gifts  at  festivals. 
The  children  were  taught  (Continued  on  page  326) 


Eyes  of  the  Needles 

By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

This  is  the  story  of  a  Cinderella  among  the 
crafts:  of  millions  of  Jewish  garment  workers 
who  learned  by  counsel  together  to  stitch  self- 
respect  and  health  and  industrial  justice  into 
the  coats  and  skirts  and  camisoles  on  which  they 
labored;  of  a  fire  and  a  prophet  and  a  bit  of 
printed  cloth  that  have  helped  to  revolutionize 
an  industry. 

'IFTEEN  years  ago  the  needle  trades  of  New 
York,  and  more  especially  that  great  section 
of  them  which  is  devoted  to  the  production 
of  women's  wear,  were  the  target  of  all 
social  reformers  from  the  most  radical  to 
the  most  conservative.  They  were  par  excel- 
lence the  industry  of  sweat  shops,  low  wages,  seasonal  pro- 
duction, lockouts,  strikes,  tuberculosis,  fire  hazards.  They 
made  the  East  Side  notorious  as  a  kind  of  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta,  where  immigrants  were  exploited,  where  women 
and  children  were  crushed  under  impossible  burdens — where 
above  all  communicable  disease  found  a  base  from  which 
it  could  spread — disguised  in  silks,  woolens,  satins  and  lace 
— from  the  tenement  homes  of  the  workers  to  the  ward- 
robes of  the  farmers'  wives  and  the  homes  of  doctors,  law- 
yers, merchants,  financiers.  They  became  a  challenge  to  the 
racial  pride  and  godly  self-esteem  of  the  Jewish  people  who 
dominated  them. 

Few  great  strikes  have  engaged  the  interest  of  so  wide  a 
public  as  that  of  the  cloak  and  suit  makers  in  1910,  which 
has  gone  down  in  the  epic  of  the  garment  trades  as  the 
Great  Revolt.  The  spiritual  awakening  produced  by  that 
dramatic  episode  gave  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  community  an  opportunity  for  statesmanship 
of  which  they  eagerly  avail  themselves.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Abraham  Cahan,  Louis  Mar- 
shall, Meyer  London,  A.  Lincoln  Filene,  Meyer  Bloom- 
field,  Henry  Moskowitz,  Julius  Henry  Cohen  and  many 
others,  including  trade,  union  leaders  and  leading  manu- 
facturers, the  Revolt  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  Pro- 
tocol of  Perpetual  Peace. 

The  Protocol  has  long  since  gone  the  way  of  other  Holy 
Alliances  whose  ideals  reached  beyond  the  actual  human 
capacity  for  pragmatic  justice,  charity  and  wisdom.  But 
it  permanently  raised  the  moral  and  economic  standards 
of  the  industry;  and  it  planted  the  seed  of  institutions  that 
have  grown  into  trees  whose  fruit  is  sweet  and  whose  shade 
is  a  refuge  from  the  heat  of  industrial  conflict. 

Possibly  the  noblest  of  these  is  the  Joint  Board  of  Sani- 
tary Control  which  this  year  celebrates  the  fifteenth  anni- 
versary of  its  uninterrupted  and  increasingly  effective  ser- 
vice to  the  workers,  the  garment  manufacturers  and  the 
whole  community  of  consumers  not  in  New  York  only 
but  throughout  the  nation.  Article  XV  of  the  protocol  pro- 
vided that: 


Dr.  Qeorge  M.  Price 

The  parties  hereby  establish  a  Joint  Board  o*  Sanitary  Control, 
to  consist  of  seven  (7)  members,  composed  of  two  (2)  nominees 
of  the  manufacturers,  two  (2)  nominees  of  the  unions,  and 
three  (3)  who  are  to  represent  the  public. 
Said  Board  is  empowered  to  establish  standards  of  sanitary 
conditions,  to  which  the  manufacturers  and  the  unions  shall  be 
committed,  and  the  manufacturers  and  unions  obligate  them- 
selves to  maintain  ruch  standards  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  power. 

From  the  beginning  the  public  representatives  on  the 
Board  were  Lillian  D.  Wald,  William  Jay  Schieffelin  and 
Henry  Moskowitz;  and  from  the  beginning  too — a  very 
remarkable  fact  in  an  industry  in  which  manufacturers'  as- 
sociations have  formed  and  disintegrated,  the  union  has 
repeatedly  changed  its  leadership,  and  expert  advisors,  eco- 
nomic and  legal,  have  had  their  day  of  glory  only  to  follow 
the  waning  gibbous  moon  into  outer  darkness — continu- 
ously from  the  beginning  Dr.  George  M.  Price,  who  gave 
up  for  this  service  a  promising  career  as  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, has  been  in  executive  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
Board. 

With  rare  intuition  into  the  inferiority  complex — or  the 
Jehovah  complex,  if  the  initiate  prefer — of  a  people  for 
whom  the  very  existence  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary 
Control  must  sometimes  have  seemed  a  public  confession 
of  sin,  Dr.  Price  won  the  cooperation  of  distinguished  sani- 
tarians and  more  especially  of  governmental  departments, 
such  as  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  the  United 
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States  Public  Health  Service,  in  surveying  the  work  shops, 
devising  practical  standards,  formulating  a  program  of  edu- 
cation. To  have  university  men  and  public  officials  accept 
as  marks  of  honor  such  opportunities  for  sympathetic  co- 
operation with  "sweat  shop"  employers  and  wage-working 
"foreigners"  was  a  balm  to  wounded  sensibilities. 

One   of   Dr.    Price's   first   investigations   dealt   with   fire 
hazards.     He  found  that  there  were  63  buildings  without 
fire  escapes,  236  with  no  drop  ladders,  150  with  obstructed 
exits.     On  the  basis  of  his  findings,  the  Joint  Board  called 
upon  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  heads  of  the  building, 
police  and  fire  departments,  to  concern  themselves  with  these 
fire  traps.    The  public  officials  moved  haltingly;  many  man- 
ufacturers rebelled  at  the  cost  of  remodeling  buildings  they 
did  not  own — buildings  that  belonged  often  enough  to  church 
corporations,    estates   of   the   city's   elite.      Then   came    the 
fire  in  the  Asch  Building  in  which   146  girls,  employes  of 
the    Triangle    factory,    were   burned    behind    locked    doors, 
mangled  as  in  terror  they  leaped  from  high  window  ledges 
to  the  street.     Dr.  Price's  evidence  put  the  thrust  of  facts 
behind  the  emotional  protest  of  the  community  against  this 
disaster   and    helped   so   to   crystallize    public    opinion    that 
Governor  Dix  appointed  the  New  York  Factory  Investigat- 
ing Commission  which  drafted  and  procured  the  enactment 
of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  our  state  factory  codes. 
With   this  start,    Dr.   Price   might  have  used   the  whip 
hand  and  with  the  help  of  strikes — which  the  Joint  Board 
sometimes    encouraged    to    enforce    its    recommendations — 
might  have  made  himself  a  scourge  to  the  reluctant  and  dis- 
obedient. In  the  long  run  such  coercive  tactics  would  have 
defeated  their  own  ends,  might  have  destroyed  his  useful- 
ness, might  have  sent  him  the  way  of  other  too  officious  ex- 
perts.    Sensing  the  advantages  of  his  position  as  the  servant 
of  both  sides,  employers  as  well  as  workers,  he  steadily  re- 
fused to  adopt  police  methods,  sleuthing  and  arbitrary  pena- 
lizing, and  held  to  open  investigations,  persuasion  and  edu- 
cation.    The  clothing  industry  ceased  to  be  a  sweatshop  in- 
dustry.    Indeed,  for  a  time  there  was  a  rapid  emergence 
of  extraordinary  beautiful   and   well-equipped   work  shops. 
But  it  costs  little  to  open  a  small  clothing  factory;  in   a 
trade  so  seasonal  as  this,  when  the  normal  expectation   is 
eighteen  weeks  of  idleness  in  the  year,  the  overhead  burden 
upon  large  costly  factories  is  heavy.     Many  of  these  modern 
establishments    were    abandoned    or    converted    into    show- 
rooms,  while   their   owners   ceased    to   be   manufacturers — 
became   jobbers   and   clothing  brokers    instead,   leaving    the 
work  of  actual  production  to  a  swarm  of  sub-contractors. 
The  so-called  social  shop,  a  euphemism  for  sweat-shop,  has 
reappeared  in  great  numbers,  especially  in  the  suburban  areas 
where  the  hold  of  the  union  is  frail.     For  years  business 
has  been  bad  in  the  industry,  and  for  all  the  good  work  of 
Dr.     Price     and     the    Joint 
Board,  the  problem  of  main- 
taining   sanitary    and    safety 
standards   has  again   become 
exigent.    Thousands  of  small 
manufacturers    have    slipped 
out    of    the    employers'     as- 
sociation    and     the     minor 
agreement  and  so  out   from 
under  the  voluntarily  created 
jurisdiction    of    the    Joint 
Board. 


These  same  adverse  market  conditions  have  dealt  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  union  as  well.  Changes  in  styles  so  drastic  that 
it  is  now  possible  for  one  worker  to  make  garments  that 
formerly  required  two  or  three;  the  disappearance  of  the 
shirt  waist;  the  substitution  of  simple,  straight  frocks  for 
elaborate  dresses;  the  passing  of  frills  and  furbelows  in 
underwear  to  a  point  where  one  now  hears  women  say — 
"We  wear  three  undergarments,  two  of  them  stockings" 
— all  this  has  placed  an  enormous  load  of  unemployment  on 
the  union.  Not  only  is  the  labor  market  overcrowded,  but 
this  very  overcrowding  and  the  resulting  fierce  competition 
for  work  have  bred  dissatisfaction,  factionalism  and  incipient 
revolt  in  the  union  ranks.  Its  dues-paying  membership  has 
declined.  In  the  New  York  market  where  at  one  period 
•the  union's  sway  was  practically  all-inclusive,  there  are  now 
said  to  be  more  than  a  thousand  non-union  shops. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  union  has  remained  militantly 
loyal  to  the  ideals  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  Joint 
Board  of  Sanitary  Control.  It  continues  to  carry  its  full 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  Joint  Board's  work  in  the  factories. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  lavished  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
upon  its  health  center  which,  under  Dr.  Price's  direction, 
is  providing  at  cost  every  advantage  of  modern  hygienic, 
medical  and  dental  science  to  its  members  and  their  families. 
This  promotion  of  preventive  and  educational  health  work 
among  its  members  can  make  no  claim  upon  the  manufac- 
turers' treasuries.  The  union  prefers  to  keep  it  under  its 
own  direct  control.  Five  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  ninety 
thousand  dollars  it  bought  a  building  in  which  to  house  its 
health  center  and  equipped  it,  again  under  Dr.  Price's  di- 
rection, with  the  best  possible  devices  for  medical  examina- 
tion and  diagnosis,  from  dark  rooms  for  opthalmic  tests  and 
a  laboratory  for  urinalysis  and  bacterial  microscopy  to  X-ray 
machines  and  quartz  lamps  for  the  treatment  of  incipient 
tuberculosis. 

This  unique  Union  Health  Center  has  the  spotless  clean- 
liness, the  efficient  arrangement,  the  comfortable  comfort- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  best  sanitoria.  All  workers  must 
submit  to  a  general  medical  examination  as  a  condition  of 
admittance  to  the  union  and  the  cost  of  this  first  examina- 
tion is  covered  out  of  their  union  initiation  payments.  Spe- 
cial examinations  and  certain  treatments  are  given  at  cost, 
probably  half  the  cost  of  a  usual  doctor's  fee.  Where  the 
examination  indicates  complications  requiring  the  diagnosis 
of  specialists,  or  where  the  indicated  treatment  exceeds  the 
facilities  of  the  center,  the  workers  are  directed  to  outside 
specialists  of  high  repute.  This  health  information  service 
provided  to  the  members  of  the  union  and  their  families  is 
Dr.  Price's  special  pride.  Its  protection  of  the  workers 
against  quacks  and  charlatans  and  its  educational  value  are 
inestimable.  The  card  index  of  the  Center  shows  that 

more  than  sixty-six  thousand 
members  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers 
Union  have  received  thor- 
ough medical  examination 
and  advice.  The  demand 
for  the  services  of  the 
Center's  dental  division  ran 
so  far  beyond  its  initial 
equipment  that  the  union 
has  now  opened  a  special 
(Continued  on  page  322) 


Smoke  of  Peace  Pipes 

By  CORNELIA  STRATTON  PARKER 


leaves  this  autumn  in  Europe  have  taken 
on  an  a<*ded  splendor,  and  after  their  mad 
disPlav  are  falling  with  something  of  a 
different  dignity.  For  this,  you  realize,  is 
a  very  special  autumn.  After  more  years 
than  a  body  cares  to  count,  the  Big  Chiefs 
lit  their  long  peace  pipes  all  in  one  camp,  smoked  in  one 
and  the  same  circle.  Only  good  seemed  to  come  of  it. 
By  the  time  the  leaves  bud  again  next  spring  we'll  be  know- 
ing for  more  of  a  certainty  just  how  much. 

First  there  was  September  in  Geneva;  there  was 
October  in  Locarno ;  and  hovering  over  both  meeting  places 
one  and  the  same  spirit — the  spirit  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  general  and  of  the  Protocol  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes  in  particular. 

SEPTEMBER  in  Geneva— O  .  .  .  !  Perhaps  three 
years  of  headquarters  in  Geneva,  three  League  of  Na- 
tions Assemblies,  should  disqualify  a  person  from  writing 
about  September  in  Geneva.  One  becomes  steeped  in  inter- 
nationalism, imbued  with  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of 
the  League.  At  the  same  time  a  three-year  veteran  can 
see  shortcomings,  appreciate  difficulties.  The  first  year  one 
believed  miracles  possible ;  the  second  year  one  saw  a  miracle 
take  place;  the  third  year  one  realizes  a  bit  what  can  and 
cannot  be  done  in  the  world  of  1925.  A  comfortable 
sophistication  settles  over  the  heart,  and  part  and  parcel  of 
that  sophistication  is  the  total  acceptance,  sans  flurry,  sans 
cheers,  sans  tears,  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Probably  no  one  in  the  world  has  ever  lived  through  such 
a  stirring  collective  international  experience  as  the  Fifth 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  September  1924. 
Internationalism  is  not  given  to  reaching  great  heights- 
there  are  too  many  sandbags.  In  1924  we  soared — high 
enough  to  look  down  away  in  the  distance  upon  a  world 
where  there  would  be  no  more  aggressive  wars,  where  na- 
tions, finally  secure,  could  finally  disarm.  That  was  the 
miracle  of  1924,  the  Protocol  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes.  In  March  1925  the  new  Con- 
servative government  of  Great  Britain  brought  us  down 
with  a  bang — she  would  have  none  of  the  Protocol.  Be- 
cause of  this  and  that.  Nations  rationalize  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals. Why  bother  to  give  reasons?  "We  just  didn't 
want  to !"  is  as  good  as  bringing  in  the  Dominions,  the 
United  States,  the  British  navy,  and  finally  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  temperament.  It  was  perhaps  something  and  noth- 
ing of  everything. 

So  it  was  that  in  September,  1925,  the  Sixth  Assembly 
had  its  feet  on  low  ground  and  on  the  whole  very  much 
kept  them  there.  Which  bothered  many  souls  who  are 
bored  unless  they  are  dizzy.  The  twelve  months  between 
September  1924  and  September  1925  showed  that  there 
was  a  great  stretch  of  lowland  to  traverse,  boggy,  foggy, 
rocky,  before  we  get  within  shouting  distance  of  that  land 
where  the  Lord  may  allow  all  of  us  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures  and  have  our  war-freed  souls  restored.  Yet  the 


fact  of  the  Protocol  stands.  No  one  dare  prophesy  what 
can  be  accomplished.  No  one  ahead  of  time  would  have 
believed  the  Protocol  and  the  spirit  of  September  1924  pos- 
sible of  conception. 

The  reason  the  Protocol  failed  and  the  reason  why  the 
League  of  Nations  cannot  deliver  thrills  every  September 
is  at  bottom  the  fault  of  no  one  country  or  group  of  coun- 
tries. The  fact  is  that  in  1925  there  is  as  yet  precious  little 
real  internationalism  in  the  world — not  enough  in  the 
United  States  even  to  have  us  take  our  place  alongside 
other  nations  to  see  what  can  be  accomplished  to  help  make 
the  world  more  livable.  We  haven't  enough  international- 
ism even  to  come  in,  yet  we  stand  around  three  thousand 
miles  away  shaking  our  heads  dubiously  because  nations 
with  more  internationalism  than  we,  more  desire  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good  than  we,  still  haven't  enough 
internationalism,  enough  desire,  to  produce  anything  but 
on  the  whole  minor  results.  And  when  once  in  a  blue 
moon  they  do  produce  a  major  result,  the  world  shows 
that  it  is  not  ready  for  pacific  settlements,  at  least  on  a 
big  scale.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  not  only  was  the 
world  not  ready  for  the  Protocol ;  it  isn't  ready  for  the 
League  of  Nations.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  world 
wasn't  ready,  isn't  ready,  and  for  some  time  won't  be  ready 
is  the  main  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  existence  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Were  nations  willing  and  eager  and 
competent  to  work  together  for  the  common  good — presto, 
Utopia!  and  the  United  States  there  at  the  feast!  The 
League  is  concrete  functioning  internationalism,  a  bit  more 
efficient  than  Mother  Earth  seems  entirely  able  to  digest 
to  date.  Give  it  time.  Remember  the  terrible  state  she 
was  in  from  chronic  acute  indigestion,  she  continually  broke 
out  in  the  most  terrible  rashes. 

WHY  keep  harping  on  September  1924  and  the  Proto- 
col a-borning  when  we  are  discussing  September 
1925  and  the  Protocol  dead?  Say  rather,  the  Protocol  re- 
ported dead  or  missing  until  September  1925.  For  from 
Painleve's  opening  speech  as  provisional  president  of  the 
Sixth  Assembly  to  President  Dandurand's  closing  address 
three  weeks  later,  there  stood  that  Protocol  on  the  rostrum, 
in  committee  rooms,  over  lunch  and  dinner  tables.  "The 
report  of  my  death  has  been  greatly  exaggerated."  Or  to 
quote  Paul  Boncour  rather  than  Mark  Twain,  "The  time 
has  not  yet  come,  then,  for  us  to  fling  over  the  Protocol 
that  gold  and  purple  pall  beneath  which  the  dead  gods 
sleep."  No  one  could  or  would  let  it  alone.  Of  the  twenty- 
eight  natipns  who  addressed  the  Assembly  during  the  first 
twelve  plenary  sessions  of  the  Assembly  only  six  failed  to 
discuss  the  Protocol.  Now  the  outstanding  feature  of  that 
document  created  by  the  Fifth  Assembly  a  year  ago,  was 
that  it  embodied  for  the  first  time  three  inseparable  factors 
of  peace  in  this  order:  arbitration,  security,  disarmament. 
The  Sixth  Assembly  showed  us  in  September  that  this 
is  a  trilogy  with  which  the  world  must  henceforth  reckon. 
The  Scandinavian  countries  laid  special  stress  on  compulsorv 
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arbitration;  Norway,  Holland,  Hungary,  Spain  emphasized 
disarmament ;  but  it  was  plain  to  see  that  the  world  by  and 
large  accepted  the  three  basic  principles  as  interlocked,  and 
the  order  as  unalterable — arbitration,  security,  disarma- 
ment. Only  Great  Britain  raised  any  even  mild  objection 
in  her  pained  search  for  justifications;  she  felt  perhaps  that 
arbitration  should  be  "not  the  foundation  but  the  final 
coping  stone."  And  Italy — Italy  was  the  one  nation  to 
call  us  back  to  the  days  of  auld  lang  syne:  war  has  its 
glories,  lest  we  forget.  Italy  is  not  one  to  prove  faithless 
to  her  agelong  bedfellow,  let  the  rest  of  the  world  abuse 
war  as  they  will. 

WITH  the  Protocol  ubiquitous  but  spectral,  what  was 
to  be  done  with  its  insistent  spirit?  In  the  main 
it  was  drawn  in  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  where 
its  general  principles  were  to  have  covered  black  and  white 
and  yellow,  great  and  small,  new  and  oldi  under  the  one 
mantle  of  peace  and  was  sluiced  into  the  worn  idea  of  many 
regional  agreements— worn  yet  fresh,  so  we  were  assured, 
fresh  in  the  spirit  of  the  Protocol.  There  was  much  heard 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  preference  for  working  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general,  applied  to  the  question  of  treaties, 
as  against  the  Latin  love  of  moving  from  the  general  to  the 
particular.  Painleve  said  in  his  opening  speech  that  Anglo- 
Saxons  preferred  the  particular  and  Anglo-Saxons  then  said 
that  they  preferred  the  particular,  and  then  everybody  else 
said  that  Anglo-Saxons  preferred  the  particular,  and 
Painleve  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  everybody  else 
said  that  France  or  the  Latin  mind  preferred  the  general 
and  there  you  were — faced  with  a  great  truth  like  gravita- 
tion or  evolution.  What  doesn't  one  hear  during  a  month 
in  Geneva  about  the  Anglo-Saxon  versus  the  Latin  mind ! 
This  September  one  had  a  vision  of  the  French  Paul 
Boncour  and  the  English  Lord  Robert  Cecil  holding  high 
their  hands — Cecil  not  so  high  since  he  has  all  but  twice 
the  reach  of  Paul  Boncour — in  a  game  of  "London  Bridge 
is  Falling  Down"  and  drawing  off  each  delegate  and 
whispering  "Which  do  you  possess,  a  particular  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  or  a  general  Latin  mind  ?"  And  trailing  along 
behind  Lord  Cecil  with  Anglo-Saxon  particular  minds 
seemed  to  range  Japan  and  Italy,  and  trailing  behind  Paul 
Boncour  evidently  possessed  of  general  Latin  minds  (though 
some  admitted  that  since  the  general  had  failed  of  adoption 
circumstances  forced  them  less  willingly  into  the  particular, 
and  not  that  they  were  born  that  way) — along  behind  the 
Frenchman  trailed  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland, 
Poland,  Colombia,  Belgium,  Spain,  Hungary,  Finland, 
Greece,  to  mention  but  a  few  Latins.  Another  drawback 
to  the  nicety  and  comfort  of  the  theory — though  without 
it  as  a  basis  of  argument,  goodness  knows  what  England 
would  have  fallen  back  upon — was  that  in  1922  tables  were 
exactly  turned  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  which  God 
created  to  be  happy  with  nothing  but  the  particular  was 
arguing  in  the  person  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  for  a  gen- 
eral as  against  regional  treaties;  and  the  Latin  mind,  now 
accepted  as  ever  having  worked  from  the  general  to  the 
particular,  was  arguing  in  the  person  of  M.  de  Jouvenel 
for  regional  as  against  general  treaties. 

And  of  course  all  during  September,  hovering  ever  above 
the  Assembly,  often  referred  to  directly  and  indirectly,  was 
the  coming  Security  Pact  on  which,  the  Protocol  having 
been  discarded  by  Great  Britain,  all  Europe  was  waiting. 
The  spirit  of  the  Protocol  and  the  Covenant  of  the  League 


would  preside  over  all  the  deliberations  in  Locarno,  we 
were  assured.  Paul  Boncour,  unwilling  to  relinquish  the 
Protocol,  took  momentary  hope  in  his  suggestion : 

The  Lengue  should  at  any  rate  oxert  every  means  in  its  power 
to  increase  the  number  of  these  agreements,  at  the  same  time 
taking  care  to  see  that  they  are  in  accord  with  the  essential 
principles  of  the  Covenant  and  Protocol.  [Hut  Benes  answered 
him  next  day]  I  am  all  in  favor  of  a  practical  policy,  but  I 
foresee  that  it  will  be  long  before  the  slow  and  gradual  evolution 
of  regional  agreements  brings  us  final  success.  There  is  strong 
reason  to  suppose  that  many  a  year  wil!  pass  before  we  possess 
a  Protocol,  or  anything  resembling  it,  which  will  give  security 
to  the  whole  world. 

The  Protocol  was  the  great  feature  of  the  Fifth  Assembly. 

The  vitality  of  the  Protocol  spirit  was  the  outstanding 
fact  of  the  Sixth  Assembly. 

The  new  and  constructive  contribution  of  the  Sixth 
Assembly  was  the  resolution  leading  toward  an  Inter- 
national Economic  Conference. 

A  SITUATION  to  be  recorded  is  that  with  this 
year's  Assembly  the  moral  leadership  of  the  League 
of  Nations  passed  at  least  for  the  time  being  from  Great 
Britain  to  France.  After  four  years  of  Europe  and  forty 
on  earth  I  possess  my  share  of  scepticism  as  to  the  amount 
of  pure  idealism  behind  any  nation's  moral  leadership.  Ac- 
cidents of  politics  make  now  one  set  of  nationalistic  aims, 
now  another  set  nearer  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  Certainly  since  the  Tory  Government  has  had 
control  in  England  her  policies  have  tended  to  alienate  lib- 
eral opinion  every  place.  Great  Britain's  Sixth  Assembly 
tactics,  obstructionist  on  almost  every  issue,  were  the  despair 
of  those  who  had  watched  her  in  past  years  lead  the  League 
ever  forward.  "Until  recently,"  writes  the  Saturday  Re- 
view, "Italy  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  reactionary  coun- 
try in  Europe.  Since  the  last  League  Assembly,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  majority  of  nations  have  allotted  that  post 
of  little  honor  to  Great  Britain."  Nothing  could  better 
illustrate  this  shift  in  world  position  than  Chamberlain 
addressing  the  League  Assembly  this  year  as  against  Mac- 
Donald  in  1924.  Chamberlain,  his  voice,  his  words,  his 
monocle,  his  general  personality,  brought  on  the  Swiss 
winter  three  months  early.  One  hurried  home  to  shake 
out  mothballs  and  sink  frozen  and  discouraged  into  last 
year's  furs.  MacDonald  made  you  feel  like  putting  a  rose 
in  your  buttonhole  and  whistling  down  the  world  he  was 
sure  to  make  better.  That  last  British  election  did  noth- 
ing to  warm  the  hearts  of  Europe — and  the  sun  out  so 
little  at  best! 

As  to  Loucheur's  economic  resolution,  around  which  much 
of  the  most  interesting  discussions  of  the  Sixth  Assembly 
waged — it  can  mean  nothing  and  everything.  Either  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  United  States  included,  want 
peace  badly  enough  to  sacrifice  hallowed  traditions  for  it 
or  they  don't.  They  didn't  want  it  badly  enough  to  ac- 
cept the  Protocol.  Yet  if  taken  in  good  faith,  Loucheur's 
resolution  would  go  deeper  into  the  holy  of  holies  than  the 
Protocol,  for  economics  was  publicly  and  internationally 
accepted  as  the  very  foundation  upon  which  wars  are  built. 
So  it  must  be  the  foundation  upon  which  peace  must  be 
built.  Again  Great  Britain  hemmed  and  hawed.  As 
Loucheur  gayly  pointed  out  in  committee  discussion,  Eng- 
land with  her  coal  mess  ought  to  welcome  an  investigation 
to  show  just  where  the  industrial  difficulties  of  the  world 
lie  and  what  could  be  done  about  them.  Certainly  coal  is 
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no  purely  national  matter!  At  least  the  Assembly  passed 
unanimously  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Council  to  con- 
sider constituting  a  preparatory  committee  which  with  the 
technical  organizations  of  the  League  and  the  International 
Labor  Office  would  prepare  for  an  international  economic 
conference.  To  such  innocuousness  did  Great  Britain  suc- 
ceed in  reducing  the  original  resolution.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  healthy  airing  of  the  need  of  international 
consideration  of  the  present  world  economic  situation. 

A")  always  the  commissions  were  the  scene  of  most 
League  activity  during  September.  They  often  dis- 
courage Americans  in  search  of  thrills.  Why  can't  the 
representatives  of  thirty  nations  drawn  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  about  one  table — a  Persian  prince  with  his 
black  high  fez,  a  Dutch  advocat,  a  Hungarian  statesman,  a 
Brazilian  minister,  an  English  duchess,  an  Indian  potentate 
in  a  pale  lavender  turban,  a  Haitian  engineer,  a  Norwegian 
explorer  and  so  on  (if  not  exactly  that  combination  then 
something  like  it)  why  can't  the  thirty  decide  definitely 
and  within  an  hour  and  with  a  flourish  what  the  govern- 
ment of  each  and  sundry  will  care  to  or  can  do  in  the 
matter  of  opium,  slavery,  public  health,  Armenian  refugees, 
minorities,  education,  communication  and  transit,  disarma- 
ment, child  welfare,  international  municipal  cooperation? 
If  there  are  those  who  are  discouraged  because  international- 
ism gets  on  with  such  a  snaillike  pace,  there  are  others  who 
take  it  equally  amiss  that  in  five  hundred  thousand  years 
people  haven't  learned  to  say  what  they  have  to  say  in  one 
third  the  number  of  words.  To  hear  an  American  congress- 
man (I  return  often  to  American  congressman — they  flit 
into  and  out  of  Geneva  with  such  amazing  notions  in  their 
heads)  discuss  the  activities  of  league  commissions  you 
would  draw  the  conclusion  that  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
U.  S.  A.,  no  one  was  ever  known  to  utter  a  superfluous 
word  and  action  follows  part  passu,  hot  on  the  heels  of 
every  political  utterance.  Maybe  it  is  so. 

The  first  and  third  commissions  were  responsible  for  the 
resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Assembly  which  in 
its  mild  way  keeps  alive  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Protocol : 

.  .  .  Declaring  afresh  that  a  war  of  aggression  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  international  crime:  regards  favorably  .  .  .  arbitra- 
tion conventions  and  treaties  of  mutual  security  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Covenant  .  .  .  and  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
the  Protocol  .  .  .;  records  the  fact  that  such  agreements  need 
not  be  restricted  to  a  limited  area  but  may  be  applied  to  the 
whole  world  .  .  .;  undertakes  again  to  work  for  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  by  the  sure  method  of  arbitration,  security  and 
disarmament;  and,  .  .  .  requests  the  council  to  make  a  prepara- 
tory study  with  a  view  to  a  conference  for  the  reduction  and 
limitation  of  armaments  in  order  that,  as  soon  as  satisfactory 
conditions  have  been  assured  from  the  point  of  view  of  general 
security  ...  the  said  conference  may  be  convened  and  a  general 
reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments  may  be  realized. 

The  second  commission  had  on  its  agenda  such  varied 
topics  as  educating  the  youth  of  all  countries  in  the  ideals 
of  world  peace,  the  financial  reconstruction  of  Austria  and 
Hungary,  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  organization  for  com- 
munications and  transit,  the  proposed  resolution  looking  to- 
ward an  economic  conference.  In  the  report  on  intellectual 
cooperation  a  statement  was  given  by  M.  Luchaire  on  the 
work  of  the  International  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooper- 
ation for  which  the  Fifth  Assembly  had  accepted  from 
France  quarters  in  Paris  and  a  million  francs  a  year.  The 


governing  body  of  the  Institute  is  composed  of  members  of 
the  committee  of  intellectual  cooperation  working  under 
the  League.  The  staff  of  the  Institute  consists  of  M. 
Luchaire  as  director  and  seven  chiefs  of  section:  general 
affairs,  the  chLf  an  Englishman ;  university  affairs,  the  chief 
a  Pole;  bibliography  and  scientific  relations,  the  chief  a 
German ;  legal  section,  under  a  Spaniard ;  a  section  for 
literary  relations  under  a  Chilian  woman;  artistic  relations 
under  a  Belgian ;  information,  a  section  under  an  Italian. 
One  of  the  interesting  questions  with  which  the  section  for 
general  affairs  intends  to  deal  is  the  preparation  of  youth 
for  international  careers.  The  institute  hoped  also  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  an  international  loan  for  the  intellectual 
restoration  of  science  in  countries  which  had  suffered  in 
the  war  and  whose  budgets  were  exhausted  by  their  most 
pressing  needs. 

THE  report  of  the  second  commission  on  the  work  of 
the  health  organization  of  the  League  contained  en- 
couraging information.  Progress  in  coordination  and  co- 
operation was  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  connection  with 
the  epidemiological  intelligence  service  the  governments  of 
several  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea 
notify  Geneva  by  telegraph  at  their  own  expense  of  the 
appearance  of  plague  or  cholera  cases  in  any  of  their  ports. 
Thanks  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  an  epidemiological 
intelligence  bureau  had  been  set  up  at  Singapore,  with  such 
success  that  the  French  delegation  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  similar  bureau  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Work  is  progressing  in  standardizing  national  health  and 
mortality  statistics  and  biological  (Continued  on  page  323) 
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By  MARY  BRENT  WHITESIDE 

THE  old  glass  blower,  in  his  crystal  spheres, 
Holds  ageless  wisdom,  visible  at  will; 
The  weaver  has  been  brave  through  cheerless  years, 

Because  his  Tyrian  dyes  are  royal  still. 
For  these  there  is  a  universal  speech 

In  eloquence  of  fingers,  that  attain 
Fresh  beauty  in  a  crumbling  world,  and  reach 

Such  brotherhood  as  creeds  have  sought  in  vain. 

This  Abyssinian  with  his  filagrees 

Of  ancient,  lovely  silver  and  dyed  pearl, 
Would  scorn  the  god  of  Islam,  yet  in  these 

Frail  things  to  deck  the  beauty  of  a  girl, 
His  cunning  hands  speak  to  a  Moslem  heart 

In  swift,  triumphant  syllables  of  art. 

A  Syrian  woman,  in  her  fragile  lace, 

Has  Sharon  roses  for  a  delicate  theme, 
And  makes  a  garden  in  the  market  place, 

Where  followers  of  alien  gods  may  dream. 
A  dark  Egyptian  with  his  candle  sticks 

Hand  wrought  in  etched  and  hammered  brass,  has  shown 
How   he  will  guard   beneath   a   crucifix 

The  offerings  of   a  prophet  not  his  own. 

The  lotus  of  his  ancient  land  is  gone, 

But  on  these  pillars  in  obsidian, 
It  lifts  carved  chalices  to  greet  the  dawn, 

As  when  in  Thebes,  the  priestly   rites  began. 
This  is  the  artist's  triumph  over  kings — 

Glory  shall  pass,  but  not  his  lovely  things. 


THE  TUNNEL  DWELLERS 


Etching  by  Eugene  Higgins 


A  FIRST  casual  glance  might  assume  there  is  only  story  and  subject  interest 
in  this   picture.    But  the  slightest  study  reveals  the  same  type  of  organi- 
zation of  elements  that  governs  a  Raphael  madonna.   Note  the  curves  of 
arch  in  relation  to  the  curves  of  bodies.  Note  the  universalized  forms  of  men. 
Not  a  particular  anecdote,  this,  of  momentary  value,  but  an  epic  of  ageless  value. 


Using  Prints 


With  Illustrations  from  the  Fifty  Prints  Exhibition  ot 
The  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts 


By  RALPH  M.  PEARSON 


have  lost  the  age  of  wonder  in  our  relation 
to  pictures  as  we  have  lost  it  in  our  rela- 
tion to  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  From 
visualizing  the  unknown,  pictures  have  de- 
generated to  visualizing  the  known.  This 
applies  both  to  the  functioning  of  the  pictures 

themselves  and  to  our  functioning  in  relation  to  them.   From 

inspiring  awe,  reverence,  wonder,  they  have  lapsed,  in  the 

main,  to  a  mere  practical  transcript  of  story  or  facts.     From 

venerating  an  artist's  creative  explanation  of  mysteries  we 

have  come  down  to  a  slight  interest  in  pictures  as  skilful 

imitations  of  nature  or  things.     "Would  he  like  a  picture 

of   a  ship?"   asks  the   dealer  of   the  mother  whose   son   is 

buying  his  first  picture.     "Oh  yes,  he  loves  ships."     The 

answer    rings    round    the    English    speaking   world.      It    is 

ground   into  us  by  three  centuries  of  mental  habit.      The 

picture   is   the  proxy  for   the   thing.     Or   it   tells   a  story. 

Slight   interest,   aroused   by  such   functions,   is   a  long  way 

from  veneration  and  wonder.     It  implies  a  minimum  experi- 
ence value  as  against  a  deep  experience  value.   We  glance  at 

news-photos,  cartoons,  color  reproductions,  original  prints,  oil 

paintings.   They  "look  like"  this,  "portray"  or  suggest"  that, 

and  we  pass  on  and  forget  as  we  pass  on  and  forget  an  "ad" 

for  chewing  gum.  The  prominent  role  that  pictures  play  in 

modern  life  is  measured  by  bulk  and  not  by  intensity.    The 

emotional  function  is  gone.     The  intellectual  alone  remains. 
When     pictures     instead     of  

books   were   the   open   door   into 

wider  experience  for  the  common      .  .       .  •    .  ,    „. 

they    returned    more    to     jury  at  the  invitation   of   1  he  American 


Mr.  Pearson  has  just  served  as  a  one-man 


citizen 

their  observers  than  merely  this 

reporting    of    story     and     facts. 


used  on  three  counts  —  for  its  reporting  of  story  and  facts, 
for  its  creative  expression,  and  for  its  symphonic  organiza- 
tion of  all  contributing  elements  into  a  living  entity  —  design. 
This  quality  of  design  may  have  been  "over  the  heads"  of 
the  general  public,  but  it  was  there  —  an  integral  part  of  all 
great  works  of  art  —  to  exert  its  enriching  influence  in  what- 
ever degree  this  influence  can  be  transmitted  to  conscious  or 
unconscious  minds. 

Not  so  today.  At  least  it  is  not  so  in  the  cases  of  pic- 
tures that  only  report  facts,  or  in  the  cases  of  observers  who 
only  see  facts  —  who  are  blind  to  creative  expression  and  to 
design.  That  it  can  be,  however,  that  observers  can  again 
get  rich  emotional  experience  from  pictures  —  can  see  through 
the  eyes  of  artists  visions  of  life  and  nature  that  are  beyond 
their  own  powers  of  imagination,  and  can  submit  to  the 
visual  domination  of  the  creative  organization  of  these 
visions  into  rich  and  moving  design  —  is  the  rediscovery  of 
our  time  as  exposed  in  the  work  of  Cezanne,  Renoir,  Matisse 
and  other  so-called  "modern"  painters.  Choice  of  subject- 
matter  may  be  different.  Instead  of  expressing  the  essential 
realities  of  life  as  symbolized  in  some  religious  drama  of  the 
past,  the  artist  can  express  essential  realities  of  today  as  he 
sees  them  —  as  they  tune  in  with  the  general  trend  of  con- 
temporary thought.  In  an  apple,  for  instance,  is  summed 
up  the  mystery  of  the  universe.  In  the  multiple  relations 
of  an  apple  to  a  pear  and  a  piece  of  cloth  are  summed  up 
_  _  all  the  embryonic  mysteries  of 

art.  (Cezanne  is  said  to  have 
worked  four  years  on  one  of  the 
still-life  paintings  that  hangs  in 
the  Metropolitan.  Yet  there  are 
people  who  give  this  work  one 


Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  to  select  the  so- 
called  "modern"  group  of  prints  in  their 

They  made  tangible  the  artist's      I92c  Fifty  Prints  of  the  Year  exhibition      glance  and  *mk  they  have  seen 
of    We,     recently  opened  at  the  Art  Center  in  New     *•> 
York  City,  and  now  starting  to  tour  the 
country.     In  order  to  give  a  fair  show- 


bridge  or 

much   more  of  reality  than   the 
engineer  or  carpenter  ever   sees 

In  every  human  fig- 


imagmative   conception 

death,  nature,  God,  heaven  and 

hell.     The   people  saw  the   un- 

fc  j,              nf  the  i.uM.fufj'.     -«.«  v,,^c..    *~  y,~^   ~  /"'•    •                 or  guesses,     in  every  numan  ng- 

known   through  the  eyes  .        {Q  fhg  ^  Qpposed  schoo[s  Of  thought      ur/are  a         ;ad  aspects  of  move. 

artist    creator.  ^  the  American  print  fieU,  and  thus  give     ment,  form,  color,  emotion,  tex- 

r^dad™  Sr£T£  at6-  the  general   public   the   opportunity   for     ture,  light,  dark,  of  which  one 

sorbed  into  their  lives  expressions  intelligent  judgment,  the  Institute  mvit-      person  sees  few  or  many  accord- 

of    these   stories   that,    in   their  ed  two  one-man  juries  each  to  make  un-     ing  to  hi,  stage  of  visual  develop- 

subliminity  and  ordered  arrange-  hampered  choice  of  half  the  exhibition.     ™nt.   When  gestures  of  man  or 

1  _          z              »  x           i»          ;                                    '  J         i           £       4  L             npQct  Qrp  rlptarnpn   trnm  their  lltll- 

ments  into  enduring,  monumental  Ernest     D.    Roth,     ex-president     oj     the 

creations,   went  far  beyond  the  Brooklyn    Society    of    Etchers    was    the 

limits  of  their  own   powers  of  Oiner  juror,  for  the  conservative  group. 

imagination     and     visualization.  j^^rarieSf  museums,  schools,  social  cen-     Things 

Thus    the    artist    was    spirit  fhat  flr<f   interested  [n  Rowing      ^      The  signl-ng  ot   a  peace 

1  the   exhibition   should  apply   directly   to      treaty  between  warring  nations, 
the  Institute,  address  65  E.  56  St.,  New 
York  City. 
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eyes  for  the  blind.  His  crea- 
tion, woven  into  the  fabric  of 
common  lives,  was  used.  It  was 


ing  to  his  stage  of  visual  develop- 
ment. When  gestures  of  man  or 
beast  are  detached  from  their  util- 
itarian implications  and  judged 
as  movements  seen  in  space,  a 
new  set  of  values  come  into  play, 
are  what  they  do  not 
The  signing  of  a 
»etween  warring 
the  friendly  wagging  of  a  collie's 
tail,  take  on  significances  in  their 
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own  right  to  which  we  may  have  heen  entirely  blind.  The 
artist  can  reveal  these  unknowns  and  a  thousand  other 
unknowns — can  again  extend  experience  beyond  prevailing 
horizons  as  he  did  in  the  "darker"  ages — if  we  let  him  do  so. 

Design  is  the  order  by  means  of  which  man  has  always 
released  these  realities  from  the  anarchy  of  nature  (in  its 
visual  aspect)  into  forceful,  enduring  expression.  It  is  the 
plot  and  style  of  literature,  the  harmony  of  music.  It  is 
the  organization  of  all  the  elements  of  the  picture — lines, 
spaces,  forms,  colors,  textures,  plus  story  and  subject— 
into  the  visual  symphony.  It  is  the  thing  to  be  searched 
for  if  one  wishes  to  experience  the  quality  that  gives  the 
picture  inherent  life  in  its  own  right. 
It  is  creation — invention.  To  be  con- 
scious of  it  the  observer  must  detach  it 
from  story  and  subject  and  see  it  as 
an  end  in  itself.  This  is  a  necessary  first 
step,  by  the  way,  to  giving  it  any  value 
when  fixed  habits  of  thought  direct  at- 
tention elsewhere.  One  proof  of  the  in- 
trinsic necessity  and  power  of  design  is 
its  universality.  In  certain  paleolithic 
cave  paintings  it  is  as  obviously  control- 
ling the  hand  of  the  artist  as  it  is  in 
the  case  ot  a  Titian's  Assumption.  In 
the  carvings  of  African  Negroes,  the 
ornamentation  of  American  Indians,  in 
the  arts  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  China,  Japan, 
East  India,  Persia,  renaissance  Europe,  it 
is  the  one  constant  factor — universal  in 
its  basic  instinctive  laws,  widely  diversi- 
fied in  its  application  of  these  laws  to 
varying  individual  and  racial  expressions. 

Prints,  since  their  European  discovery 
sometime  before  the  year  1423,  have  al- 
ways been  the  people's  medium  of  contact 
with  the  expression  of  artists.  During 
this  five  hundred  years  artists  of  all  de- 
grees of  greatness  have  responded  to  the 
lure  of  this  contact — to  the  sense  of  usefulness  implied  in 
it — and  have  engraved  on  wood  and  copper  according  to 
the  richness  or  poverty  of  their  vision  of  life  and  art.  A 
retrospective  print  exhibition  such  as  that  hung  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  last  year  shows  graphically  the  in- 
creasing general  poverty  of  this  vision  as  it  gradually  de- 
clined in  vitality  from  Diirer  and  Rembrandt  down,  down, 
down,  losing  in  creative  expression  as  it  gained  in  realistic 
imitation.  (There  were  breaks,  of  course,  Goya,  Tiepolo, 
Meryon,  Daumier  and  others.)  The  abject  copying  reached 
during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  and  marking  the 
bottom  of  the  trough  of  the  wave,  was  finally  checked  by 
Whistler  who  took  the  first  step  back  toward  the  former 
distinction  by  "suggesting"  instead  of  merely  copying — a 
change,  however,  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  Since 
Whistler  suggestive  representation  has  held  in  favor  with- 
out further  change  till,  within  the  past  few  years,  the  real 
break  has  come  and  prints  have  again  claimed  their  right 
to  register  the  creatively  organized  expression  of  enduring 
realities. 

Serving  as  the  one  man  jury  for  the  "modern"  section 
of  the  "Fifty  Prints  of  the  Year"  has  given  the  writer 
an  interesting  opportunity  to  search  out  those  American 
prints  of  the  last  few  years  (this  first  exhibit  in  order  to 
include  the  most  significant  recent  work  was  not  limited 


HOUSES 
Wood  cut  by  Winold  Reiss 

In  this  wood  -  cut ,  design  is 
paramount.  Subject-matter  is 
definitely  altered  or  convention- 
alized into  subservience  to  crea- 
tion. The  design  is  more  simple 
and  obvious  than  in  any  other 
print  here  shown.  It  is  frankly, 
joyously  adventurous.  Especially 
should  it  delight  the  eyes  of 
children 


to  the  production  of  the  current  year)  which,  in  his  opinion, 
expressed  essential  realities  of  life  and  nature  through  the 
organization  of  elements  into  living  design.  The  search 
out-dated  the  jury  service  by  two  or  three  years.  National, 
international  and  local  exhibitions,  and  many  dealer's  gal- 
leries, from  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  and 
New  York,  were  watched  as  opportunity  offered.  In  one 
case,  from  a  showing  of  four  hundred  prints  selected  from 
a  thousand  that  had  been  submitted  to  the  jury,  three  visit- 
ing "modern"  artists  (all  workers  in  their  various  ways  for 
the  ends  here  discussed)  agreed  together  that  each  would 
independently  select  what  he  considered  the  five  most  sig- 
nificant prints.  When  lists  were  com- 
pared there  was  found  to  be  agreement 
on  three  prints,  two  foreign  and  one 
American.  The  American  print  is  one 
of  the  present  exhibit.  (Of  these  three 
prints  none  had  received  honors  or  at- 
tention of  any  sort.  None  had  been  pur- 
chased. The  gold  medal  and  various 
other  prizes  had  all  gone  to  prints  that 
were  essentially  imitative.)  In  the  case 
of  another  equally  large  exhibit  only  one 
print  was  found  that  could  consistently 
be  included  here.  This  scarcity  of  prints 
built  on  creative  design  in  current  ex- 
hibitions is  the  logical  result  of  adverse 
action  by  juries  that  do  not  understand 
them  and  of  the  refusal  ot  artists  to  sub- 
mit their  work  where  it  will  not  be 
understood.  One  rather  important  fea- 
ture of  the  showing  of  the  "modern" 
group  may  be  the  very  assembling  in  one 
unit  of  a  school  of  work  that  heretofore 
(except  for  individual  local  exhibits)  has 
been  so  scattered  and  lost  among  great 
numbers  of  representative  prints  that  its 
unity  has  never  been  obvious. 

The  writer  has  believed,  during  tht 
fifteen  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  field  of  prints, 
that  the  graphic  arts  have  needed  a  severer  standard  than 
the  generally  prevailing  one  of  "encouraging"  and  "being 
fair"  to  as  many  print-makers  as  possible — a  policy  which  is 
more  or  less  forced  on  print  societies  with  extensive  mem- 
bership lists.  The  present  opportunity,  therefore,  has  also 
seemed  important  in  the  very  limits  it  imposed.  To  choose 
twenty-five  (instead  of  four  hundred)  good  prints  is  a  re- 
sponsibility that  must  be  met  by  a  painstaking  analysis  both 
of  prints  and  standard.  In  judging,  of  course,  the  juror 
is  being  judged — a  stimulating  adventure,  all  to  his  advan- 
tage. Let  us  hope  that  some  of  the  adventurous  quality 
will  carry  over  to  those  who  see  the  pictures — or  rather  to 
those  who  relish  adventure  among  the  ones  who  see  them. 
No  claim  to  all-inclusiveness,  it  should  be  added,  is  made. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  creative  prints  that  could  not 
be  found.  One  artist  of  distinction,  John  J.  A.  Murphy, 
did  not  care  to  exhibit.  Another  could  not  be  reached  in 
time.  But  the  group,  as  it  stands,  is  a  unified  showing 
which  may  have  some  value  in  contrast  to  the  necessary 
compromise  always  resulting  from  every  conflict  of  opinion 
in  the  larger-jury  system  which  now  prevails  in  the  field 
of  prints. 

The    standard    back   of   the   selections    takes   its    root    in 
the  assumption  that  story  and  subject  in  a  picture  gain  powei 
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and  effectiveness  in  their  presentation  by  their  fusing  into 
creative  expression  and  design  (skill  of  technique  being  al- 
ways assumed  as  a  necessary  ingredient).  This  thesis  is 
most  obviously  illustrated,  perhaps,  by  the  Tunnel  Dwell- 
ers of  Eugene  Higgins  (p.  294).  There  is  story  here.  The 
men  are  heavy,  tired,  discouraged.  They  lurk  in  a  city 
tunnel  with  its  gloom  and  oppressive  weight  of  stone.  They 
have  left  hope,  as  symbolized  by  the  lighted  street  and  the 
walking  figure,  behind.  Also  there  is  subject  interest, 
closely  related,  but  distinct  if  one  chooses,  from  story.  The 
men  as  forms,  the  curve  of  the  arch,  the  tunnel  shadow, 
each  have  their  special  appeal  as  they  would  in  life.  "Sub- 
ject interest,"  as  the  term  is  here  used,  always  refers  back 
through  the  picture  to  the  object  portrayed.  The  picture, 
to  whatever  extent  this  interest  is  indulged,  becomes  no 
more  than  a  means  of  calling  attention  to  something  beyond 
or  outside  of  itself.  It  ceases  to  be  a  source  of  experience 
in  its  own  right.  If  these  two  elements  were  all  the  con- 
tent of  this  picture  modern  theory  says  it  might  be  of 
momentary  value  but  it  certainly  would  be  negligible  as  a 
work  of  art  and  therefore  not  of  enduring  value.  A  com- 
petent craftsman  could  have  copied  nature  and  got  so  much 
of  a  result. 

At  this  point  steps  in  the  artist  creator  organizing  ele- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  telling  story  and  portraying  sub- 


ject more  powerfully.  Every  superfluous  detail  that  would 
not  integrate  with  the  unified  total  expression  is  omitted. 
Forms  of  bodies  are  simplified  until,  instead  of  particular 
wearied  men,  these  are  all  wearied  men.  So  is  interest 
shifted  from  anecdote  to  epic.  The  forms,  lines,  darks, 
lights  are  related  to  each  other.  The  curves  of  arch  support 
curves  of  bodies — not  accidentally  as  might  happen  in  life, 
but  with  intention  obviously  at  work.  And  this  control 
of  eye  movement  stimulates  its  emotional  response  in  addi- 
tion to  whatever  response  is  aroused  by  subject.  To  segre- 
gate the  two  responses  and  to  test  the  design,  the  picture 
can  be  looked  at  upside  down,  for  such  inversion  eliminates 
meaning  of  subject  without  affecting  design — without  de- 
stroying the  pictorial  unity.  In  other  words,  then,  the 
expression  of  the  artist  is  a  dominant  part  of  the  whole  of  this 
work.  We  see  subject  and  story  through  the  prism  of 
his  creative  vision  welded  into  design.  We  see  the  un- 
known. We  wonder.  We  share  in  a  work  of  art.  And 
because  the  expression  is  universalized  and  deals  with  es- 
sential rather  than  superficial  realities  we  have  some  justifi- 
cation for  claiming  the  print  to  be  a  work  of  enduring  value. 
How  can  prints  such  as  these  be  used?  That  is  the 
question  that  will  be  asked  by  educators,  social  workers 
and  individuals  who  wish  to  (Continued  on  page  329) 
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Lithograph  by  Jan  Matulka 


Instead  of  copying  sunset  colors  from  nature  and  charming  the  observer  with  a  reflection  of 

God's  creation    this  artist  has  chosen  motives  from  sunsets  in  general  and  built  a  creation  that 

has  charm  in  its  own  right.    In  addition   it  has  the  quality  of  the  universal.    It  is  all  sunsets 

portrayed  through  a  featuring  of  their  essential  characteristics. 


AFRICAN  FANTASY 

Linoleum  Cut 
by  Erika  Lohman 

This  is  two  dimensional  in- 
vention. It  is  decorative.  It 
is  design  in  a  simple  form, 
yet,  because  of  the  rich  in- 
terweaving of  varied  spots 
and  textures  of  dark  and 
light,  it  is  of  living  visual 
interest  that  does  not  quick- 
ly fade.  There  is  life  in  a 
picture  like  this  simply  be- 
cause the  relations  of  its 
elements  are  sensitively  cre- 
ated. Imitation  andcopying, 
in  contrast,  spell  lack  of 
life  in  this  sense. 


JUGGLERS 


Wood  engraving  by  Cecil  Buller 


Here  story  is  also  woven  into  design  yet  is  told  strikingly.  And 
the  adventurous  setting  adds  values  that  support  and  accentuate 
story  in  ways  that  are  not  at  once  obvious.  As  one  does  not 
learn  to  appreciate  Wagner  at  a  single  hearing,  or  to  play  the 
piano  at  the  first  trial,  so  one  does  not  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen 
in  this,  or  any  of  these  pictures,  at  one  glance.  Which  is  an  ex- 
cellent reason  for  living  with  them  a  month  or  a  year  or  two  to 
get  acquainted.  This  is  white  line  wood  engraving. 


BLUEBIRD 

Woodcut  by  Rockwell  Kent 

Setting  to  one  side  all  consider- 
ations ot  story,  subject  and  skill 
(to  be  judged  separately  on  their 
own  merits)  one  can  note  what 
remains  and  be  sure  that  in  this 
remainder  he  will  find  the  pe- 
culiar values  which  the  artist, 
from  the  well  of  his  experience, 
has  given  to  the  work.  In  this 
there  is  a  very  large  remainder. 
In  fact  nothing  is  copied.  There 
is  story  plus  expression,  plus  de- 
sign, as  in  a  Tintoretto  or  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  The  artist  has 
expressed  childhood  --  has  given 
us  the  chance  to  share  in  an 
imaginative  conception  that  is 
greater  than  our  own. 


CAROLINA  VILLAGE 


Woodcut  by   Charles  Burchfield 
and  J.  ].  Lanlces 


This  has  the  same  quality.  Not  only  is  the  picture  material  selected  and  the  irrelevant  omitted, 
but  such  as  is  used  is  controlled  and  altered  into  design. 


HATTY 


E;clur,g  by  Peggy  Bacon 


Stcry  is  also  tempered  into  design  with  the  gain  in  vitality  that 
always  results  from  a  welding  ot  the  two. 


A        . 


WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 


Etching  by  John  Marin 


This  is  in  lighter  vein --more  an  impression  like  Whistler's  etchings  of  Venice  from"  which  it 
)bviously  derives.   But,  unlike  Whistler,  the  impression,  in  its  apparent  disorder  (if  subject  only 
is  considered),  is  ordered  into  moving  design,  thus  adding  the  interest  in  the  artist's  feeling  for 
the  expression  of  his  subject  in  his  own  terms,  to  the  facts  of  buildings  and  trees 


Pueblo 


Painting  by  Andrew  Dasburg 


The  Indivisible  Utility 


By  MARY  AUSTIN 
Drawings  by  Howard  Huey 


'R.  H.  G.  WELLS,  in  one  of  his  earlier 
attempts  to  pierce  the  form  of  modern  liv- 
ing sketches  the  evolution  of  the  commu- 
nity as  the  built-out  shell  of  what  he  calls 
The  Normal  Life.  Therein  he  shows  the 
market,  the  church,  the  parliament  and  the 
court,  appearing  as  successive  items  in  the  pattern  of  fixed 
society.  From  such  center,  as  the  true  nodality  of  social 
living,  he  undertook  to  blue-print  the  framework  of  a 
more  acceptable  pattern.  That  his  attempt,  like  so  many 
European  attempts  to  predicate  the  faultless  shape  of  so- 
ciety, ended  in  futility,  as  Mr.  Wells  himself  now  seems 
to  realize,  is  in  part  due  to  a  circumstance  lying  so  close 
to  European  sociologists  that  they  remain  practically  un- 
aware of  it ;  namely,  that  such  nodality  is  normal  only  for 
the  geographically  circumscribed  zone  within  which  Euro- 
pean society  arose.  It  is  normal  only  in  that  belt  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  in  which  the  married  pair,  the  primi- 
tive social  unit,  has  been  able  to  maintain  itself  and  its 
young  "on  its  own."  In  that  temperate  region  where 
rain  is  equally  distributed,  where  grasj  and  wild  fruit  re- 


news itself  seasonally,  where  wood  is  always  at  hand  and 
tillable  soil  easily  had,  a  man  and  his  mate  could  once  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  increase  practically  unassisted  by 
any  other  members  of  their  species. 

Had  the  apostles  of  the  new  social  order  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand,  as  may  still  be  done 
in  the  United  States,  the  movement  of  the  primary  family 
unit  toward  the  completely  integrated  community,  they 
would  have  discovered  that  the  town-making  impulse  is 
far  less  strictly  "economic"  than  has  been  supposed.  Not 
sufficiently  so,  as  has  been  proved,  to  permit  the  erection 
of  a  new  communal  pattern  on  the  economic  premise.  Not 
economic  determinism  but  cultural  determinism  has  been 
the  nodality,  the  knot-forming  incentive  of  the  primary 
groups.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  evolutionary  stages  of 
temperate  zone  societies,  bare  subsistence  was  more  easily 
achieved  by  the  smaller  family  group  than  by  the  town. 
It  certainly  can  be  shown  to  have  been  in  the  United 
States,  within  memory.  What  drove  men  together  was 
the  hunger  not  so  much  for  meat  as  for  leisure,  for  the 
improved  opportunity  to  explore  and  exploit  that  mystic 
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region  of  the  man-soul  from  which  spring  religion,  poetry, 
politics  and  all  the  arts.  Man  may  eat  alone — still  he 
exhibits  a  deep-rooted  preference  for  taking  his  food  in  the 
midst  of  the  family ;  but  for  art  an  audience  is  indispensable. 
Out  of  the  means  invented  to  gratify  this  town-hunger 
grew  the  European  community  pattern,  generating  un- 
anticipated economic  exigencies,  from  which  sprang  new 
evasions,  fathering  in  their  turn  new  economic  pressures, 
and  new  strenuosities  of  escape,  until  the  Normal  Com- 
munity of  Mr.  Wells  has  become  a  self-generating  dynamo, 
the  wearing  of  whose  gears  fills  our  time  with  nerve- 
racking  anguish. 

But  such  a  monstrosity  as  the  modern  industrial  city 
could  never  have  evolved  out  of  the  Normal  Life  by  any 
other  means  than  its  own  normality;  a  normality  of  which 
the  determining  item  has  been  so  absolutely  the  product  of 
its  native  environment  that  it  has  evaded  detection.  Yet 
no  longer  ago  than  the  early  stages  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion, this  ignored  but  determining  item  in  the  constitution 
of  European  society — the  possibility  of  the  escape  of  the 
primary  unit  from  the  town  group  into  economic  inde- 
pendence— has  been  demonstrated  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  peasant  population  into  this  shattered,  but  still  tenable, 
self-sustaining  isolation. 

This  pattern  of  community  life,  based  upon  an  ever  pres- 
ent possibility  of  such  escape,  has  had  a  longer  lease  than 
it  might  have  run,  by  the  opening  up  of  the  temperate  reg- 
ions of  the  American  continent.  In  the  face  of  incredible 
hardships,  millions  of  family  units  streamed  into  the  free 
spaces  of  the  northeastern  colonies,  thus  reestablishing  the 
original  nodality  of  a  Europeanly  shaped  society.  The  re- 
lation of  the  family  unit  to  the  town-group  resumed  its 
voluntary  character;  and  by  this  release  of  strain,  the  un- 
suitability  of  the  European  community  pattern  to  modern 
conditions  of  living  was  masked  for  another  two  or  three 
hundred  years.  It  is  only  when,  even  in  the  Americas,  the 
possibility  of  escape  into  an  earlier  status,  in  which  man's 


impulse  toward  communalism  was  an  item  in  his  evolu- 
tionary search  for  culture,  is  narrowing  to  a  close,  that  we 
realize  this  unsuitability.  Nothing,  we  conclude,  could  go 
further  by  way  of  inverting  the  original  purpose  of  towns, 
than  some  of  our  outstanding  American  communities. 
Nothing  could  more  completely  fail  of  satisfying  the  ex- 
igencies it  creates,  than  the  European  type  of  communality 
in  a  country  in  which  the  original  escape  into  rural  self- 
sufficiency  has  ceased  to  be  a  practical  possibility. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  patent  unsuitability  of  the  modern 
town  to  existing  conditions  that  we  begin  to  discover  not 
only  that  the  European  community  pattern  is  not  normal 
for  all  environments,  but  that  here,  in  parts  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  a  natural  background  which  gives  rise  to 
another  pattern,  repeated  with  variations  in  other  countries 
wherever  the  same  natural  factors  occur.  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  this  distinctive  community  pattern  is 
that  it  is  normally,  from  its  inception,  built  upon  the  very 
conditions  which  destroy  the  efficiency  and  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  Europeanly  patterned  community. 

II 

IN  the  western  and  southwestern  United  States,  in  a  ter- 
ritory of  about  the  geographical  extension  of  France, 
Italy  and  Spain  combined,  the  environmental  conditions 
supplied  by  Europe  in  the  early  phases  of  its  economic  de- 
velopment are  either  lacking,  or  so  contrarily  arranged  as 
to  present  practically  no  common  features.  Temperatures 
are  several  degrees  above  temperate,  rains  unequally  dis- 
tributed, grasslands  divorced  from  the  scant  forests  and 
seasonally  so  restricted  as  to  make  a  migratory  life  too 
rigorous  even  for  the  primitive  social  unit.  The  whole 
environment,  in  short,  is  totally  unfitted  to  prosper  the 
family  group.  And  on  the  other  hand  there  are  possibilities 
in  the  soil  and  climate  that  render  life  for  the  economically 
coordinated  group  easier,  more  delectable  than  it  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  being  in  the  portions  of  Europe  that  gave  rise 
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to  the  prevailing  city  pattern.  That  this  is  the  case  in 
portions  of  Idaho,  Montana  and  California,  and  practically 
the  whole  of  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas,  will  hardly  be  denied.  So  firmly  are  we  pre- 
possessed by  the  European,  temperate-zone  pattern  as  the 
norm  of  community  life,  however,  that  we  will  not  all 
at  once  discover  that  the  natural  factors  by  which  new 
communities  in  our  Southwest  are  conditioned  are  pre- 
cisely those  with  which  Europe — and  the  eastern  United 
States — are  now  desperately  struggling. 

We  shall  come  at  this  condition  only  by  realizing  afresh 
that  the  possibility  of  escape  by  the  family  group  from 
the  town  to  the  country  is  already  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  England,  in  France,  in  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Austria,  Italy,  probably  to  an  unrecognized  degree  in  all 
the  rest  of  Europe,  detachment  of  the  country  from  the  city 
has  ceased  to  be  practicable.  If  it  is  still  possible  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  no  longer  held  to  be  desirable.  Remote 
mountain  regions  of  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  and  the  North- 
west, where  solitary  family  groups  may  still  be  discovered 
in  a  state  of  economic  independence  from  the  organized 
community,  are  bywords  for  all  that  is  opposed  to  our 
modern  ideal  of  living.  Not  in  the  East,  where  the  nature 
of  the  bond  is  still  unrealized,  any  more  than  in  the  West 
where  it  is  the  focus  of  public  attention,  is  the  country 
free  from  the  town,  or  the  family  from  the  community. 
And  the  name  of  the  inescapable  bond  of  this  condition, 
which  increases  upon  us  with  every  advance  of  science,  is 
the  indivisible  utility.  It  exists  naturally  in  the  Southwest 
in  the  irrigation  reservoir  and  ditch ;  it  runs,  an  inextricable 
tangle  through  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph,  the  railroad,  in  city  water  and  light  and 
power.  Probably  more  than  half  our  failure  to  administer 
such  utilities  efficiently  can  be  definitely  referred  to  the 
subconscious  pull  of  the  old  pattern  based  on  a  still  be- 
lieved in  but  practically  discontinuing  notion  of  opposition 
and  escape.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  force  of  the  pull 
whether  it  is  from  the  town  to  the  country  or  from  the 
country  to  the  town.  We  are  still  feeling  in  terms  of  a 
fast  vanishing  fact. 

Ill 

PEOPLE  who  come  into  the  Southwest  from  older  set- 
tled parts  of  the  country  are  always  struck  with  the 
quality  of  community  activity,  the  movement  of  the  com 
munity  as  a  whole.  They  marvel  at  the  proportion  of 
"public  improvements,"  the  more  or  less  unorganized,  at 
least  uncompelled,  conformity  of  private  enterprise  to  the 


Community  house  rows  evoked  out  0}  the  small  house  type 


A  pre-Columbian  canyon  type  of  community  house  showing 

blank  outer  walls  for  defense;  ceremonial  chambers  indicated 

by  ladders 

community  ideal,  and  end  by  attributing  it  to  the  climate, 
to  a  larger  social  vision,  to  almost  anything  but  the  initial 
urge  of  a  completely  communized  pattern  to  complete  it- 
self. The  older  American  communities  are  built  up  on  an 
advance  movement  of  self-sustaining,  economically  unrelated 
farmer-family  groups,  who  first  used  the  town  as  a  con- 
venience and  finally  yielded  it  a  reluctant  and  never  wholly 
convinced  allegiance.  In  the  industrial  cities  the  allegiance 
is  often  tinged  with  hostility.  This  detachment  makes  in- 
evitably for  the  waste  and  corruption  by  which  the  Euro- 
pean community  complex  has  long  been  characterized.  If 
there  is  any  hope  that  a  superior  type  of  civic  attachment 
may  be  evolved  on  American  soil  it  can  only  be  in  those 
communities  which  cannot  even  come  into  existence  except 
by  a  prearranged  community  of  interest,  patterned  around 
the  indivisible  utility.  That  a  superior  type  of  civic  achieve- 
ment has  already  appeared  in  the  Southwest  is  not  possible 
to  deny. 

Although  this  utility  type  of  communalism  is  new  for 
the  English-speaking,  it  cannot  be  claimed  as  an  English- 
speaking  invention.  It  cannot  even  be  described  as  a 
spontaneous  reaction  to  an  environmental  condition  new 
in  the  English-speaking  experience.  Historically  it  is  the 
nature  of  a  modern  engrafture  on  an  aboriginal  root,  which, 
in  our  Southwest,  has  had  easily  a  thousand  years'  experience 
of  the  soil  on  which  it  rose. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  intimate  relation  between  natural 
environment  and  social  pattern  would  do  well  to  study  the 
natural  patterning  of  aboriginal  communities  rising  in  re- 
sponse to  local  variations  of  this  primary  possibility — the 
possibility  of  the  family  group  being  able  to  maintain  itself 
detached  from  the  larger  social  group.  Among  the  Five 
Nations  whose  centers  were  around  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  akin  to  the  characteristic  environment  of 
north-middle  Europe,  there  arose  similarities  of  organiza- 
tion— walled  towns,  secret  diplomacy,  representative  gov- 
ernment and  aggressive  nationalism — which  makes  of  our 
adoption  of  Tamenend  as  a  political  totem,  Chief  Tamenend, 
the  Well-Thought-of,  something  more  than  an  amusing 
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coincidence.  At  the  same  time  there  crystallized  along  the 
acequia  madres  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  in  an  environ- 
ment in  which  the  isolated  family  could  no  longer  survive, 
types  of  communality  that — on  paper — would  fill  the  self- 
constituted  prophets  of  all  Utopias  with  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  the  differentiation  of  racial  stock  and  mod- 
ern  scientific  control  over  certain   factors  of   the   environ- 
ment,  the   present   day   irrigation   district   is   sufficiently   in 
the  line  of  evolution  with   the  aboriginal   Pueblo   to  make 
a  study  of  one  illuminate  the  other.  The  Pueblo  system  is 
itself    an    evolution    from    an    older,    Small-House,    family 
tpye,    the    ruins    of    which    are   distributed    along    the    Rio 
Grande  plateaus  thicker  than  ruins  in  any  similar  area  of 
Europe.      The   Small-House   community   could   never   have 
been,  from  the  nature  of  its  ruins,  larger  than  the  married 
pair    and    their   young   children,    with    possibly    a    married 
daughter   bringing   her   husband    home   and    inheriting   the 
house   and  adjacent  field,  or  several  daughters  settling   in 
their  own  houses  in  the  neighborhood.    This  state  of  things 
was   made   possible   by   more   copious    rains    than    are    now 
usual  in  that  region.     If  the  change  in  climatic  conditions, 
which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  Small-House  period,  had 
been  in  the  direction  of  more  and  more  frequent  rains,   it 
is    probable    that    increased    population    and    town-building 
would    have   developed    in    the    Southwest   along   the    same 
lines  as  in  the  well  rained-on  lands  of  the  East.     It  hap- 
pened,  however,   that   the   change   was   toward   progressive 
desiccation,   which    drove   the   inhabitants   to    the   meadows 
of  mountain  streams  and  finally  to  the  borders  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Mimbres,  the  Gila  and  their  tributaries.  There, 
no  longer  able  to  depend  upon  natural  rainfall,  the  Tewas 
and  Tanoans,   the  Piros  and   Queres  and   Zuni   and   Hopi 
and    kindred    tribes   were    forced   to   utilize   the   indivisible 
river  floods,  led  to  the  fields  in  ditches  that  were  possible 
to  construct   only  by  the  greatest  economy   of  community 
effort.      How   well    organized    and    completely   cooperative 
this  effort  must  have  been,  at  its  best,  can  be  guessed  from 
the  ruins  of   the  canals   in   the   neighborhood   of   Phoenix, 
Arizona,  which,  scraped  out  with  stone  and  wooden  tools 
on  gradients  still  in  use,  watered  a  territory  larger  than  is 
now  under  irrigation  in  that  district. 

The  social  and  economic  communism  which  developed 
around  the  community  use  of  such  an  irrigation  system  was, 
naturally,  characterized  by  the  prevailing  primitiveness  of 
the  tribes.  Land,  not  yet  being  thought  of  as  private  prop- 
erty, was  owned  by  the  commune  and  allotted  to  individ- 
uals, who  lost  their  allotments  by  failing  to  cultivate  the 
land  for  two  consecutive  years.  This  is  not  so  different 

from  our  system  as 
might  appear,  for  even 
under  private  owner- 
ship, few  men  today 
can  afford  to  hold  land 
under  a  modern  irri- 
gation system  and  not 
crop  it.  The  user  of 
the  land  had  naturally 
to  become  a  member  of 
the  owning  Pueblo,  as 
he  does  in  effect  be- 
Modern  ceremonial  chamber  in  a  come  m°dernly  a  mem- 
Rio  Qrande  pueblo  ber  of  the  economic 


community  controlling  the  reservoir  and  mains  of  the 
system  from  which  his  private  ditch  is  fed.  Each 
pueblo  owned  and  administered  its  own  system,  but  no 
capital  bevond  the  labor  of  the  pueblo  being  invested  in 
it,  administration  was  far  less  of  a  problem  than  is 
modernly  the  case.  Every  man  was  a  farmer,  even  the 
high  priest,  whose  field  was  worked  for  him  by  the  com- 
munity when  he  was  engaged  upon  his  priestly  office,  or, 
in  large  towns  where  his  duties  were  more  exacting,  he 
was  supported  by  tithings.  The  same  thing  was  done  for 
widows  with  young  children,  until  another  husband  was 
found ;  and  orphans,  when  rarely  they  occurred,  were 


Community  ovens  and  store  rooms 

promptly  allotted  to  families  lacking  children.  By  such 
arrangements  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth  were 
avoided.  There  was  also  an  equal  distribution  of  leisure, 
with  its  natural  consequence  of  an  equable  culture  shared 
by  each  according  to  his  capacity.  Culture  hunger,  quite  as 
insistent  in  man  as  meat  hunger,  led  to  the  massing  of  the 
community  living  quarters  in  the  most  healthful  and  pro- 
tected spot,  which  at  a  later  period  was  also  selected  for 
defence  against  predatory  tribes  drawn  there  by  the  hope 
of  plunder.  During  the  growing  season  the  farmer  resided 
at  his  "temporale"  ("house  of  the  summer  rain")  in  the 
midst  of  his  planted  field.  The  community  houses  were, 
for  the  most  part,  many-storied,  provided  with  public  ovens, 
dancing  places,  domestic  water  supply,  and  buildings  of  a 
civic  and  religious 
character. 

There  are  more  in- 
timate similarities  be- 
tween the  ancient  and 
the  new  communities 
of  the  Southwest  than 
this  slight  sketch  of  the 
former  would  imply. 
There  is  for  instance, 
easily  noticeable  by  the 
most  casual  tourist, 
the  Community  Coun- 
cil, the  interest  in  cul- 
ture as  a  community 
expression  rather  than 
as  a  personal  endow- 
ment, as  typified  in  the  Underground  ceremonial  chamber 
increasing  number  of  based  on  pit  house  dwelling 
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public  religious  services,  in  the  rise  and  advance  of  the 
community  theater  movement  which  spread  from  the  Cali- 
fornia coast,  reaching  New  York  some  twenty  years 
after  its  inception,  and  from  New  York  ricocheting  to 
the  regions  in  which  the  detachment  between  the  town 
and  rural  populations  has  been  longest  in  force.  There 
is,  in  the  modern  southwestern  community,  the  same  dis- 
position toward  residence  at  the  civic  center  made  pos- 
sible by  the  motor  vehicle,  and  a  corresponding  disappear- 
ance of  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  "rube",  the  "jay", 
by  which  the  farmer's  hypothetical  opposition  to  the  town 
has  always  been  stigmatized.  In  fact,  if  you  will  examine 
your  own  mental  images,  you  will  discover  that  what  the 
"farmer"  or  the  "rural  type"  has  always  meant  to  you, 
is  not  the  food-producer  of  the  Southwest  at  all,  but  the 
older,  temperate  zone  outlier,  the  man  whose  interests  and 
occupations  have  never  been  successfully  harmonized  with 
those  of  the  fixed  community. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  deeply  ingrained  want  of  unity  in 
the  original  social  pattern,  there  would  by  this  time  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  "farmer  bloc,"  a  political  and  sociological 
"rural  problem."  Fundamentally  the  interest  of  the  rural 
population  is,  of  course,  identical  with  the  interest  of  the 
rest  of  humanity.  But  no  process  of  rationalization  can 
be  expected  to  dissolve  the  inhibitions  of  a  two  or  three- 
thousand-year-old  social  formation,  originally  based  upon 
the  idea  of  a  fundamental  detachment.  Possibly  the  de- 
struction of  rural  life  in  the  eastern  United  States — which, 
if  you  examine  it  in  the  light  of  your  own  reactions  and 
mental  images,  means  the  destruction  of  the  self-sustaining 
farm  complex — is  nothing  like  so  despairful  a  probability 
as  it  appears  in  some  quarters.  It  may  be  merely  the  decay 
of  an  otherwise  insuperable  barrier  to  the  reformation  of 
the  town-and-country  complex  on  the  basis  that  the  whole 
sum  of  civilization,  science,  art,  and  the  social  impetus  con- 
stitutes, for  the  temperate  zone  farmer,  an  indivisble  and 
indispensable  utility  which  will  bring  him  at  last  completely 
into  the  community. 

IV 

SUCH  ideas  are,  at  any  rate,  suggested  by  the  observer 
of  community  life  in  those  regions  in  which  water  for 
irrigation    constitutes    the    indivisible    nexus    of    the    social 
group.     Not  only  water,  but  power. 

Human  intelligence  is  always  immensely  influenced  by  any 
objectivation  of  its  processes.  In  the  well-rained-on  lands 
the  impulse  that  relates  the  farmer  to  the  community  is 
obscured.  The  wires,  so  to  speak,  that  tie  him  to  the 
town  pass  out  of  sight  under  the  habitual  features  of  his 
environment,  creating  an  illusion  of  separateness.  But  when 
the  relation  of  food  producers  to  distributors,  to  engineers 
and  builders  and  miners  and  manufacturers,  is  objectively 
dramatized  on  so  magnificent  a  scale  as,  for  example,  the 
Elephant  Butte  dam  or  the  projected  Colorado  River  irri- 
gation and  power  scheme,  there  is  no  possible  evasion  of  the 
direct  connection  of  all  these  things.  It  is  as  if,  suddenly, 
the  whole  skeleton  of  society  were  laid  bare.  The  farmer 
in  the  Southwest  can  not  think  produce  without  thinking 
dams  and  reservoirs,  cannot  think  dams  without  thinking 
power,  cannot  think  of  power  without  thinking  of  its 
points  of  application  in  mines  and  factories,  cannot  there- 
fore think  of  his  own  eighty  acres  without  thinking  of  the 
whole  geographical  range  of  which  it  is  an  item.  Finally 
he  cannot  think  constructively  of  his  regional  habitat  with- 


out eventually  stretching  his  thought  to  include  the  water- 
shed, the  moutain  slopes  and  forests  which  compose  it, 
not  infrequently — as  in  the  two  cases  mentioned — several 
states  distant  from  his  home.  It  is  this  extension  of  his 
environment  awareness  which  primarily  distinguishes  the 
food  producer  of  the  western  community  from  the  farmer 
in  the  regions  where  it  is  still  possible  for  a  man  to  make 
a  fair  living  without  knowing  what  is  going  on  in  the 
county  next  to  him.  One  is  always  hearing  this  extended 
awareness  of  the  westener  commented  upon  as  though  it 
were  a  personal  virtue.  "You  people  out  here  are  so  ener- 
getic"--"all  waked  up,"  etc.  But  in  fact  the  people  in 
the  West  mostly  came  from  the  East.  The  increased  alive- 
ness  is  very  largely  the  natural  response  of  the  individual 
to  the  stimulus  of  the  new  pattern  of  group  adjustment, 
demanded  by  the  western  environment. 

It  is  the  noticeable  quality  of  this  response  which  is  the 
basis  of  prophecy  in  the  Southwest.  We  cannot  hope  that 
the  new  impetus  given  to  English-speaking  culture  by  the 
necessity  of  confronting  to  a  new  group  adjustment  will 
carry  it  very  far,  unless  we  can  be  assured  that  it  will 
also  escape  the  menace  of  social  fixation  peculiar  to  that 
pattern.  For  there  is  a  menace  in  the  communalization  of 
utilities,  one  that  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  aboriginal  proto- 
type. It  is  the  menace  of  cultural  arrest  through  the  per- 
fection of  economic  adjustment. 

The  culture  of  the  Indian  pueblo,  after  coming  into 
terms  of  such  intimacy  with  its  environment  that  its  eco- 
nomic equilibrium  was  practically  assured,  came  to  a  stand- 
still and  an  inevitable  slow  decline.  That  this  decline  was 
disastrously  hastened,  and  any  possibility  of  recuperation 
destroyed,  by  the  Spanish  conquest,  should  not  minimize 
the  fact  that  after  spreading  successfully  from  southern 
Colorado  into  central  Mexico,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish,  it  began  definitely  to  recede. 

Of  the  factors  which  brought  about  this  recession  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  successful  form  of  communism 
known,  only  those  which  were  inherent  in  the  pattern  con- 
cern us.  One  of  them  was  that  very  community-mindedness 
out  of  which  economic  success  was  secured  and  stabilized. 
Like-mindedness,  and  a  ready  play  of  all  minds  in  a  given 
direction,  is  indispensable  to  a  high  type  of  communal 
activity.  But  a  sustained  condition  of  such  like-mindedness 
throughout  the  community  is  the  inevitable  foe  to  original- 
ity. This  we  already  observe  in  our  own  democracy.  The 
man  with  a  new  idea  is  the  disturber  of  conditions.  When 
conditions  are  generally  satisfactory  to  the  commune,  the 
new  idea  has  short  shrift.  Time  and  again  the  legendary 
history  of  the  Pueblos  hints  at  the  expulsion  or  death  of 
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the  original  genius,  in  the  interest  of  that  equilibrium  which 
was  at  once  their  prize  and  their  menace.  As  I  know  the 
Pueblos  at  first  hand,  their  power  of  cooperation,  their 
even-handed  distribution  of  benefits,  surpassing  all  our 
Utopian  dreams,  is  equalled  only  by  their  intolerance  of 
change.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago,  at  the  Pueblo  of  Taos, 
nothing  but  federal  intervention  prevented  the  expulsion  of 
an  intelligent  and  competent  member  because  he  refused  to 
continue  the  honored  custom  of  wearing  his  hair  in  two 
tails.  Economic  equilibrium  obtained  at  such  a  price 
would  seem  to  come  too  high. 

There  was  another  danger  lurking  in  the  one  feature 
of  the  aboriginal  communism  most  envied  by  the  Utopian 
dreamers  of  Europe:  its  equable  distribution  of  leisure. 
In  modern  times  it  has  been  assumed  that  leisure  thus  se- 
cured to  the  individual  will  be  generally  employed  in  pur- 
suits called  cultural.  This  assumption  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  what  happened  in  the  Pueblos.  Every  man  became  in 
some  sort  an  artist,  made  songs,  made  literature,  made 
beautiful  his  utensils  and  his  garments,  invented  drama 
and  organized  his  relations  to  the  Invisible  Universe.  But 
the  inescapable  element  with  which  all  leisure  is  tainted 
is  self-indulgence,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  term  it,  self-expression. 
Even  among  the  Greeks  we  see  it  turned  to  philosophical 
speculation  rather  than  to  the  cold  drive  of  science  and  the 
progressive  mastery  of  the  material  environment.  It  is 
necessity  that  gives  the  drive;  and  in  the  economy  of  the 
aboriginal  commune,  necessity  was  happily  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Thus  the  whole  cultural  -energy  of  the  Pueblos 
was  turned  in  spiritual  rather  than  scientific  or  material 
directions.  Thus  they  were  found  unequal  to  meeting  suc- 
cessfully practical  emergencies  arising  in  their  material 
environment — epidemics  of  disease,  prolonged  drouth,  smut 
in  the  corn,  incursions  of  nomadic,  militaristic  tribes. 

There  is  a  hint,  in  the  disappearance  of  the  great  com- 
munes of  Central  America,  of  a  still  more  fatal  menace 
arising  out  of  the  prevailing  spirituality  of  their  culture. 
One  of  the  accidents  to  which  human  society  is  liable  is 
the  periodic  appearance  of  great  minds.  The  Pueblos  had, 
in  their  economic  satisfaction  and  its  ensuing  intolerance, 
a  defense  against  what  has  happened  in  the  European  com- 
munity, the  dominance  of  the  economically  endowed.  As 
far  as  the  average  of  economic  intelligence  enabled  them, 
the  Pueblos  made  use  of  their  Rockefellers  and  Rothschilds. 
As  much  as  they  could  not  make  use  of  without  "disturb- 
ing conditions,"  they  exiled  or  destroyed.  But  the  like- 
mindedness  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  stabilized  economic 
equality  left  them  no  defense  against  the  capitalists  of  mind 
stuff.  They  fell  under  the  dominance  of  the  type  of  genius 
whose  medium  is  the  social  conscience,  the  priest  and  prophet 
type.  The  community  became  a  fetish  which  devoured  its 
own  progeny.  All  this  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  surviving 
Pueblos,  as  the  inevitable  progression  of  a  too  perfect  com- 
munalism.  It  is  even  more  strongly  suggested  by  the  ruins 
of  the  magnificent  communalism  of  Central  America  and 
Yucatan.  I  say  suggested,  because  nobody  pretends  that 
we  have  anything  like  full  data  on  the  decline  of  those 
notable  cultures,  but  among  people  who  have  worked  in 
that  field  there  is  a  practical  unanimity  of  inference  t!  at 
the  cities,  whose  ruins  are  of  a  structural  magnificence  equal 
or  surpassing  the  best  of  the  Greek  states,  disintegrated 
through  the  reduction  of  the  individual  citizen  to  a  min- 
imum, and  a  characteristic  failure  to  relate  individual  de- 
velopment to  economic  considerations.  The  indivisible 


utility  tied  the  Central  American  communes  to  the  cultural- 
religious  complex.  They  erected  magnificent  temples,  hous- 
ings for  the  religious  orders  and  public  monuments,  invented 
writing  and  a  more  perfect  calendar  than  Europe  had — and 
succumbed  to  malaria  and  mob-mindedness. 

If  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  suffered  less 
from  the  dominance  of  the  community  as  a  fetish,  kept  on 
the  whole  a  better  balance  between  economic  and  cultural 
factors,  they  were  no  less  victimized  by  that  communal 
mindedness  which  is  so  advantageous  in  its  initial  phases, 
and  so  disastrous  in  its  finish.  All  about  the  border  of  the 
Pueblo  culture  area,  cities  died  standing;  well  built,  well 
fed,  prosperous  communities  died  of  fear,  fear  of  the  in- 
visible environment  which  they  lacked  the  economic  in- 
centive to  explore,  fear  of  the  half-starved,  houseless,  im- 
perfectly organized,  intensely  individualized  nomadic  tribes. 

V 

NO  doubt  racial  factors  have  had  something  to  do 
with  sharpening  the  contrasts  between  the  Amer- 
indian and  the  European  types  of  communality.  Of  the 
two  courses — economic  competition  furnishing  the  incentive 
to  intellectual  advance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  economic 
equality  divorced  from  cultural  considerations  on  the  other 
— the  European  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  less  hazardous 
to  run. 

But  how  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  modern  com- 
munity in  the  Southwest  should  be  able  to  make  an  effec- 
tive selection  of  the  most  favorable  characteristics  of  both? 

Already  there  is  a  half-conscious  struggle  between  the 
two  types  of  procedure.  In  accepting  the  indivisible  utility 
of  water  for  irrigation  as  the  determinant  of  community 
pattern,  the  English  speaking  settlers  in  the  Southwest — as 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand — have  found  an  outlet  for 
their  genius  for  organization  which  carries  them  further 
along  the  path  of  successful  economic  communalism  than 
they  have  been  able  to  go  in  Europe.  By  this  impetus 
in  these  regions,  they  have  been  carried  past  many  handicaps 
of  caste  and  class.  They  are  still  between  two  dangers, 
the  one  of  having  the  control  of  the  communal  utility  pass 
from  the  community  to  a  small  capitalist  class,  the  other, 
in  case  they  succeed  in  maintaining  the  administration  of 
the  indivisible  utility  for  and  by  the  community,  of  find- 
ing their  cultural  progress  brought  to  a  standstill  by  eco- 
nomic equilibrium. 

The  struggle  between  capitalistic  and  communal  control 
of  the  vast  power  and  water  utilities  of  our  Southwest, 
now  beginning,  is  so  dramatic,  so  involved  with  state  and 
federal  interest,  touches  so  many  issues  of  national  and 
regional  resources,  that  discussion  of  it  must  be  reserved 
for  another  occasion.  The  possibility  of  cultural  arrest,  or 
of  cultural  flowering  into  what  may  easily  become  the 
highest  peak  of  English-speaking  culture  in  the  world, 
though  lying  a  little  below  the  threshold  of  general  atten- 
tion, is  scarcely  less  acute.  Among  the  elements  that  might 
slow  down  cultural  development  are  the  presence,  and  the 
gradual  absorption,  of  earlier  types  of  population — 
Amerind,  Spanish-Colonial  with  its  strong  admixture  of 
Mexican  Indian,  the  large  Mormon  Colonies  in  whom 
economic  success  has  always  been  associated  with  a  definite 
cultural  neutrality.  There  are  also  climatic  influences 
tending  to  modify  the  tempo  of  intellectual  advance.  And, 
en  the  other  hand,  very  (Continued  on  page  .327) 
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IUPERPOWER  and  giant  power  are  ap- 
proaching a  head-on  collision.  Indications 
are  that  their  impact  will  genf-rate  such  heat 
that  the  kettle  of  broth  now  stewing  inside 
the  electrical  industry  will  boil  over  onto 
the  outside  public.  Readers  of  The  Survey's 
giant  power  number  (March  I,  1924)  will  remember  the 
distinction  between  the  two  terms  as  interpreted  by  their 
leading  exponents.  Superpower,  according  to  William  S. 
Murray  who  conducted  a  superpower  survey  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  "would  furnish  power  to  the  railroads 
and  industries  .  .  .  and  would  and  should  fail  to  achieve  its 
purpose  if  it  should  seek  to  supplant  or  even  compete  with 
existing  electric  utilities" ;  giant  power,  according  to  Gifford 
Pinchot  and  the  engineers  who  conducted  a  giant  power 
survey  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  "is  a  term  coined  to 
suggest  the  realization  of  far-reaching  social  objectives  .  .  . 
its  first  concern  will  be  with  the  small  consumer."  The 
emphasis  of  superpower  is  upon  the  unhampered  develop- 
ment of  the  "existing  electrical  utilities" ;  the  emphasis  of 
giant  power  is  upon  "the  education  of  the  public  to  the  point 
where  it  can  intelligently  and  fully  cooperate  with  public  and 
private  enterprise  ...  in  the  realization  of  far-reaching  social 
objectives." 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Pennsylvania  Giant  Power 
Survey  has  been  the  creation  by  the  governors  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  of  a  Joint  Power  Commission 
to  study  giant  and  super  power  development  in  those  three 
states  and  to  recommend  legislation  for  its  public  control 
(see  The  Survey  Midmonthly  for  Nov.  15).  The  Com- 
mission at  its  organization  meeting  decided  to  invite  the 
governors  of  Delaware,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  appoint  representatives 
to  sit  with  the  Commission  as  observers  and  advisors.  This 
is  a  most  formidable  step  toward  a  policy  of  public  control 
of  interstate  power  developments. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
American  Engineering  Council  on  October  20,  is  interpreted 
by  the  giant  power  advocates  as  a  counter-manoeuver. 
After  Byron  S.  White  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Engineering 
Club  had  characterized  the  report  and  recommendation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Giant  Power  Survey  Board  as  "the  biggest 
economic  mistake  ever  made  in  the  United  States,"  the 
Board  of  the  Engineering  Council  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  analyze  the  Pennsylvania  report  with 
a  view  to  protecting  the  public  from  being  "misled."  It 
also  considered  undertaking  a  nationwide  study  of  public 


utilities  to  cover  such  questions  as  the  proper  provinces  of 
federal  and  municipal  regulation ;  "policy  with  reference  to 
superpower  systems'";  theories  of  valuation,  rate  making  and 
the  like. 

This  same  American  Engineering  Council  is  the  body 
which,  under  the  presidency  of  Secretary  Hoover,  prepared 
and  published  the  reports  on  Waste  in  Industry  and  the 
Long  Day  in  Steel.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  under  its  present 
administration  the  Council  will  approach  its  analysis  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Giant  Power  Report  with  the  same  dispas- 
sionate concern  for  the  public  interest  that  characterized 
those  two  volumes. 

The  major  present  drift  of  opinion  within  the  electrical 
industry  with  respect  to  the  conflict  between  the  superpower 
and  giant  power  advocates  is  probably  best  indicated  by  the 
stirring  address  of  Owen  D.  Young,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  General  Electric  Company  to  the  "town 
meeting"  of  the  six  New  England  States  held  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  on  November  12.  Mr.  Young  urged  the 
creation  of  a  power  pool  for  New  England.  "I  know,"  he 
said,  "that  this  term  'power  pool'  is  an  attractive  political 
catchword.  Unscrupulous  men  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
picture  it  as  a  great  monster  crouching  to  devour  all  men, 
women  and  helpless  children  within  its  reach.  Let  us  be 
done  with  this  nonsense  because,  in  fact,  it  is  a  great  servant 
and  is  subject,  as  it  should  be,  to  government  control.  .  .  . 
Suppose  New  England  were  to  have  a  comprehensive  survey 
made  of  its  water  powers  as  a  whole,  including  studies  for 
storage  reservoirs  which  would  improve  and  equalize  the 
flow  of  her  rivers.  Suppose  then  her  public  service  com- 
missions should  agree  upon  comprehensive  plans  by  which 
these  powers,  when  developed,  could  be  made  available  on 
an  integrated  adequate  network  of  transmission  systems 
throughout  New  England.  Suppose  the  New  England 
states,  through  joint  commissions,  should  unify  their  laws 
regarding  the  development  and  transmission  of  power.  .  .  . 
I  venture  the  statement  that  all  that  is  needed  is  to  clear 
away  the  legal  obstacles,  to  pass  uniform  enabling  acts  and 
the  intelligent,  high-minded  operators  of  utilities  in  New 
England  will  develop  these." 

The  kettle  is  boiling.  What  the  quality  of  the  broth  will 
be  depends  upon  the  alert  and  active  interest  of  our  citizen- 
ship. Whether  the  future  is  to  superpower  or  giant  power, 
whatever  the  technical  merits  of  the  controversy  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  America  is  facing  today  the 
actual  emergence  of  a  public  problem  as  difficult  and  as  far- 
reaching  in  its  social  implications  as  the  last  generation 
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faced  in  the  development  of  our  vast  railroad  systems. 
Unless  the  public  tends  the  kettle  the  broth  may  be  utterly- 
spoiled. 


THE  adult  education  movement  was  quite  definitely  lifted 
out  of  its  scattered  and  lowly  origins  and  made  pre- 
liminarily conscious  of  its  own  importance  on  October  16 
and  17,  when  some  forty  men  and  women,  representing 
various  educational  movements  and  activities,  met  at  Cleve- 
land, under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  for 
the  purpose  of  working  out  plans  for  \vhat  is  to  be  called 
the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education.  The  con- 
ference was  arranged  by  a  committee  of  which  Dean  James 
E.  Russell  of  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University,  was 
chairman,  and  which  has  been  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Carnegie  Corporation  for  the  past  year. 

Dean  Russell,  who  presided  at  the  Cleveland  meetings,  in 
his  opening  remarks  made  clear  both  the  present  situation 
in  the  field  of  adult  education,  and  one  of  the  very  subtle 
dangers  of  the  future.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
matters  he  said : 

There  is  no  phase  of  current  educational  development  that  is 
making  more  rapid  and  significant  strides  than  adult  education. 
It  is  striking  deep  roots  in  all  classes  of  society.  It  is  full  of 
vitality  and  promise. 

This  was  the  hopeful  note  of  the  conference.  All  over  the 
country  many  types  of  educational  work,  some  of  them  af- 
fecting large  numbers,  some  of  them  very  few,  are  going 
forward,  some  of  the  most  important  of  them  being  outside 
the  bounds  of  our  accepted  educational  programs.  That  all 
these  movements,  taken  together,  should  present  the  aspect 
of  "vitality  and  promise"  is  unquestionable  proof  of  the 
existence  of  many  not  widely  known  educational  leaders 
and  of  very  much  educational  effort  that  though  not  in- 
stitutionalized is  exceedingly  effective.  Indeed,  President 
Frederick  P.  Keppel,  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  said  that 
adult  education  was  thus  "made  all  the  more  interesting  by 
its  isolation  from  modern  educational  theory  and  practice." 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  these  movements  will  be 
permitted  to  remain  isolated  without  question.  There  is  a 
type  of  mind  that  mistrusts  isolated  phenomena,  no  matter 
how  "full  of  vitality  and  promise"  they  may  be.  Dean 
Russell  said,  further: 

This  adult  education  is  sporadic  and  experimental.  There- 
fore, it  offers  extraordinary  opportunities  for  cooperation,  con- 
structive suggestion  and  representative  leadership. 

That  such  "cooperation,  constructive  suggestion  and  rep- 
resentative leadership"  may  form  a  euphemism  for  what 
in  certain  other  fields  has  been  called  "benevolent  assimila- 
tion" is  the  danger  of  the  future.  ''Representative  leader- 
ship" has  meant,  in  innumerable  cases,  the  imposition  of  rigid 
academic  patterns  and  molds  upon  theretofore  vital  and 
significant  movements.  To  many  educators,  freedom  is,  at 
best,  a  very  uncertain  blessing.  But  there  are  others  who, 
like  Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  believe  in  freedom.  Said  Mr.  Milam:  "There 
is  always  danger  of  institutionalizing  the  library.  We  want 
to  personalize  it." 

It  seems  likely,  therefore,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  issues 


presented  in  this  first  conference,  that  the  adult  education 
movement  in  America  will  be  for  some  years  the  battle 
ground  of  two  types  of  forces — those  that  will  want  to 
standardize  all  processes  and  bring  them  under  the  (more 
or  less  invidious)  control  of  present  institutions;  and  those 
that  will  want  to  develop  more  and  more  free  movements 
that  are  "full  of  vitality  and  promise."  Fortunately,  if 
the  latter  forces  lose  in  these  battles,  there  will  always  be 
room,  as  now,  outside  the  walls,  and  leaders,  as  now,  to 
undertake  anew  the  endless  task  of  keeping  "vitality  and 
promise"  alive.  And  fortunately,  also,  there  is  still  the 
fighting  chance  inside  the  walls  that  cooperation,  con- 
struction and  leadership  may  be  developed  as  allies,  rather 
than  enemies,  of  personal  initiative  and  experiment. 


An'  when  I  get  a  new  book 
I  read  it  to  de  chillun — 

Jimmie-ma-riley-oh ! 

THIS  is  the  day  in  which  "new  books"  crowd  the  shelves 
to  present  the  Negro  to  himself  and  to  the  whites  who 
have  so  long  thought  of  him  as  a  menace,  or  a  burden,  or  a 
ward — as  almost  anything  but  the  self-conscious  possessor 
of  a  distinctive  racial  inheritance.  The  part  which  The 
Survey  was  able  to  play  in  stimulating  not  only  the  Negro's 
own  expression  of  such  a  point  of  view,  but  a  sympathetic 
awareness  of  it  among  white  readers,  through  its  Harlem 
number  of  March  1925,  has  fortunately  been  made  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  broader  and  more  permanent  contribution  to 
Negro  literature.  With  Alain  Locke  as  editor,  A.  and  C. 
Boni  are  bringing  out  The  New  Negro:  an  Interpretation — 
a  book  which  incorporates  much  of  the  material  originally 
carried  in  The  Survey  but  adds  to  it  a  wealth  of  new 
matter.  To  quote  from  its  foreword : 

Of  all  the  voluminous  literature  on  the  Negro,  so  much  is 
mere  external  view  and  commentary  that  we  may  warrantably 
say  that  nine-tenths  of  it  is  about  the  Negro  rather  than  of  him, 
so  that  it  is  the  Negro  problem  rather  than  the  Negro  that  is 
known  and  mooted  in  the  general  mind.  We  turn  therefore 
in  the  other  direction  to  the  elements  of  truest  social  portraiture, 
and  discover  in  the  artistic  self-expression  of  the  Negro  today 
a  new  figure  on  the  national  canvas  and  a  new  force  in  the 
foreground  of  affairs. 

By  way  of  carrying  out  this  intention,  the  book  offers 
a  much  fuller  presentation  of  Negro  belles-lettres  than  was 
possible  in  the  magazine ;  adds  to  Harlem  as  a  stage 
on  which  the  New  Negro  plays  his  part  a  number  of  other 
stages ;  and  develops  in  rounder  discussion  the  constructive 
thought  of  the  foremost  men  and  women  among  those  who 
may  fairly  be  called  the  Negro  Pioneers.  Many  of  Winold 
Reiss'  portraits  of  Negro  types  are  included  in  full  color. 

The  bit  of  folk-song  which  heads  these  paragraphs  is 
used  in  the  current  issue  of  Opportunity  in  a  book-review 
of  Dorothy  Scarborough's  On  the  Trail  of  Negro  Folk- 
Songs.  It  is  an  index  to  the  rapid  spread  of  interest  in  the 
Negro's  distinctive  culture  that  for  this  single  issue  of  Op- 
portunity it  has  been  possible  to  bring  together  critical  reviews 
of  four  recent  books  all  presenting  or  discussing  Negro 
music — James  Weldon  Johnson's  Book  of  American  Negro 
Spirituals,  Mr.  Ballanta's  Saint  Helena  Island  Spirituals, 
Miss  Scarborough's  study,  and  The  Negro  and  His  Songs, 
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by  Professor  Odum  and  Guy  B.  Johnson.  In  the  same 
issue  is  announced  a  second  annual  contest  for  Negro  writers 
which  may  be  expected  to  evoke  as  quick  and  cordial  a 
response  from  white  judges  and  critics  as  did  the  showing 
of  material  brought  out  in  the  first  contest,  on  which  Zona 
Gale  commented  in  Survey  Graphic  for  June  of  this  year. 


IN  a  little  clinic  improvised  in  what  was  once  Dr.  Jane- 
way's  laboratory,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
at  Columbia  University  has  opened  an  Industrial  Depart- 
ment. The  modest  setting  should  not  conceal  the  importance 
of  the  step.  Industrial  clinics — that  is,  clinics  designed  to 
treat  illness  and  pathological  conditions  which  grow  out 
of  the  conditions  of  the  patient's  job — have  been  carried  out 
on  a  small  scale  in  New  York  City  for  ten  years  or  more 
since  Dr.  Gilman  Thompson  opened  the  first  one,  but  the 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  generally  have  been  slow  to 
appreciate  the  service  which  they  could  render  through  them, 
and  the  education  which  they  could  draw  from  them.  The 
notable  exception  is  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in 
Boston ;  and  latterly  Reconstruction  Hospital  in  New  York, 
cooperating  with  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor, 
has  opened  a  medical  service  to  supplement  its  widely  known 
surgical  and  orthopedic  work  for  the  victims  of  industrial 
accidents.  For  every  man  whose  hand  is  maimed  in  a  ma- 
chine or  whose  eye  is  pierced  by  a  flying  splinter  of  steel, 
there  are  dozens  whose  vitality  is  sapped  by  the  fumes  or 
dust  in  which  they  work,  by  the  chemicals  which  they 
handle  on  the  job,  or  the  strain  and  fatigue  of  the  steady 
standing  or  sitting  or  lifting  which  it  requires.  The  new 
clinic  at  Columbia  will  take  from  the  general  clinic  those 
records  which  indicate  that  the  physical  trouble  of  the  pa- 
tient can  be  traced  back  to  his  work.  It  will  try  to  tell 
him  how  to  counteract  or  avoid  those  conditions,  and  when- 
ever possible,  it  will  go  back  to  the  employer  as  well  with 
recommendations.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  Mr.  Bruere  tells 
how  the  garment  workers  have  evolved  a  system  of  care 
and  correction  for  themselves,  but  for  the  great  majority  of 
men  and  women  in  industry  there  is  scant  opportunity  at 
present  for  such  a  study  and  treatment  of  illness  as  this. 


LED  by  Sotero  Ortis,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  All 
the  Pueblos,  eleven  Pueblo  chiefs  spent  two  weeks  in 
San  Francisco  recently  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian 
Defense  Association,  pleading  through  tribal  song  and  dance 
as  well  as  through  speech  for  help  in  recovering  their 
lands  and  for  freedom  to  practise  their  religious  rites. 
Among  the  delegates  was  "Snow-on-the-Mountain-So- 
Heavy-It-Bends-the-Trees,"  governor  of  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo,  who,  though  eighty  years  old,  is  still  considered 
one  of  the  finest  singers  among  the  New  Mexican  Indians. 
Four  hundred  years  ago  Coronado,  the  Spanish  explorer, 
found  these  Pueblo  tribes  farming  their  lands  by  irrigation 
and,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  archaeologist,  they 
had  been  living  in  their  well  organized  communities  at  least 
twenty-five  hundred  years  before  the  Spaniards  came.  How 


the  whites  have  gradually  encroached  on  the  pueblo  lands, 
and  in  what  duress  the  Indians  found  themselves  as  a  result, 
has  already  been  told  in  The  Survey  (Aug.  I,  1923).  In 
a  two-year  campaign  against  the  Bursum  Bill,  which 
threatened  to  block  their  recovery  of  the  lands,  the  desert 
Indians  were  aroused  to  self-conscious  effort  to  save  their 
own  civilization,  and  the  nineteen  pueblos  came  together 
for  the  first  time  in  two  hundred  and  rifty  years  to  form 
the  All-Pueblo  Council.  Under  the  law  which  was  finally 
enacted  in  June,  1924,  the  Pueblo  Land  Title  Law,  (see 
The  Survey,  July  I,  1924)  the  Indians  may  bring  suit  to 
prove  title  and  eject  white  settlers  from  the  lands  they 
claim,  and  the  Council  is  now  seeking  to  institute  and 
finance  3,500  separate  actions  of  this  sort. 


IN  strophe  and  antistrophe,  the  works  of  war  and  the 
works  of  peace  clamor  successively  for  attention  in  the 
Near  East.  While  the  French  mandate  has  been  tested  and 
shaken  in  Syria,  Nansen  has  been  working  for  an  inter- 
national loan  of  $5,000,000  which  would  make  possible  the 
repatriation  of  many  Armenian  refugees  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  self-supporting  agricultural  citizenry  in  Armenia. 
And  meanwhile  on  a.  smaller  scale  the  Near  East  Relief  has 
been  preparing  the  way  for  better  farming  in  Armenia  in 
the  years  to  come  by  giving  agricultural  training  to  some  of 
its  orphan  wards. 

It  is  now  announced  that  Professor  O.  S.  Morgan,  who 
heads  the  department  of  agriculture  at  Columbia  University, 
will  spend  his  sabbatical  year  in  the  Near  East  studying  this 
phase  of  relief  work  and  contributing  to  its  development. 
His  appointment  recalls  the  similar  role  played  by  R.  R. 
Reeder,  who  surveyed  the  Near  East  Relief's  orphan  program 
a  year  or  two  ago  and  recommended  a  vigorous  placing-out 
policy.  Professor  Morgan,  who  will  begin  his  work  next 
summer,  will  study  not  only  the  agricultural  training  now 
being  given  by  the  Near  East  Relief,  but  the  peculiar  agri- 
cultural problems  of  the  territory  concerned :  soils,  crops 
and  the  advantageous  use  of  modern  farm  machinery. 

The  farm  training  now  being  given  centers  chiefly  at  the 
Farm  School  near  Mt.  Ararat,  where  land  assigned  for 
the  purpose  by  the  government  is  being  worked  by  boy  and 
girl  orphans.  One  ranch  of  twenty-five  square  miles  was 
the  property  of  a  grand  duke,  and  here  the  scrawny  scrub 
cattle  bought  to  feed  forty  thousand  orphans  were  fattened. 
Twelve  hundred  boys  and  girls  of  twelve  to  fifteen  are 
being  taught  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  by  supervised 
work  in  the  fields  at  a  school  farm  twenty  miles  from  the 
ranch,  and  are  helping  to  produce  food  for  eleven  thousand 
of  their  fellows.  The  land  is  said  to  be  as  fertile  as  that 
of  Kansas.  A  model  herd  is  being  built  up  around  a  nucleus 
of  eight  selected  bulls  given  by  Armenians  in  America,  and 
selected  seed  from  America  is  being  tried  out  in  the  local 
soils.  Training  on  a  smaller  scale  is  going  on  at  other  Near 
East  orphanages,  as  for  example  in  the  orchards  and  gardens 
of  Oropos,  near  Athens ;  on  the  island  of  Syra  in  the  Aegean, 
where  the  Near  East  hens  produce  two  hundred  eggs  a 
year  instead  of  the  national  average  of  sixty-five:  on  the 
"Nazareth  Farm,"  where  one  hundred  and  thirty  boys  of 
twelve  have  reaped  thirty  acres  of  good  hard  wheat. 


Letters  &  Life 

In  which  books,  plays  and  people  are  discussed 
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are  times  when  one  wonders  whether 
the  complicated  introspections  of  our  present- 
day  novelists  can  have  any  significance  for 
the  practical  problems  of  society  at  all. 
Those  comfortably  objective  days  when  one 
could  follow  Mr.  Dickens  in  an  attack  upon 
the  Courts  of  Chancery,  drift  with  Mr.  Hardy  into  the 
complete  but  conceivably  remediable  tragedy  of  the  double 
standard,  discover  with  Mr.  Galsworthy  the  existence  of 
the  class  struggle  or  even  learn  from  Mr.  Tarkington  that 
the  industrial  age  is  an  economic  turmoil,  seem  very  far 
away  from  this  newer  fictional  world  whose  tragedies  are 
chiefly  characterized  by  the  fact  that  there  is  never  under 
any  circumstances  anything  to  be  done  about  them.  One 
wanders  in  vain  through  the  fall  book  lists  to  find  a  point 
of  approach.  Willa  Gather,  it  is  true,  can  be  detected  in 
a  half-hearted  and  parenthetical  assault  upon  the  Smithsonian 
Institute ;  but  as  a  rule  our  institutions,  even  the  institution 
of  marriage  as  such,  have  ceased  to  interest.  Under  the 
most  objective  of  methods,  like  that  for  example  of  Louis 
Bromfield's  Possession,  the  conflict  remains  wholly  an  in- 
ward one;  the  adversary  is  not  in  the  controllable  facts  of 
society  but  in  what  Edgar  Saltus  liked  to  call  "the  im- 
medicable misery"  of  life  itself.  These  books  seem  mainly 
to  express  that  ultimate  futility  of  any  human  organization 
to  which  the  only  answer  appears  to  be  an  inactive  fatalism. 
The  novelists  have  no  longer  any  concern  with  the  weighted 
averages  of  prosperity  or  the  incidence  of  the  divorce  rate. 
These  things  no  longer  matter. 

We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  this  is  the  economic  age; 
but  here  there  are  none  of  those  vivid  dramas  of  economic 
maladjustment  with  which  earlier  writers   discovered  real- 
ism and  the  industrial  revolution.    Konrad 
Bercovici    in    The    Marriage    Guest    has 
drawn  a  delicate  and  sympathetic  picture 
of  the   effects  of  economic  change   upon 
one   of   New  York's  immigrant  colonies, 
but  it  is  not  the  outward  facts  of  poverty 
and    wealth    which    interest    him ;    it    is 
those  subtler  inner  histories  bound  up  in 
humanity's   attempts    to   adjust   itself    to 
environment. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  our  morals 
are  in  dissolution ;  but  the  novelists  omit 
to  discuss  either  the  joys  of  release  or 
the  possible  damaging  consequences  of 
venereal  disease.  The  war  is  not  now 
waged  over  the  conventions;  they  have 
become  merely  given  elements  in  the 
terrain  over  which  these  more  personal 
battles  are  fought  out.  Whether  the 
principal  characters  are  abandoning 
their  lives,  like  Mr.  Anderson's 
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Dudley,  or  remaining  with  their  husbands  like  Mr.  Brom- 
field's Ellen  Tolliver,  we  find  that  instead  of  a  question  in 
ethics,  either  public  or  private,  we  have  only  a  question  of 
fate.  Even  a  writer  like  Margaret  Wilson,  who  follows 
an  older  tradition,  seems  to  bring  in  her  ethics  almost  by 
main  force.  Her  heroine  marries  the  wrong  man,  and  the 
point  of  the  novel  lies  in  the  victory  which  she  wins  for  the 
right  man  through  remaining  faithful  to  her  husband. 
Emily  Kemvorthy  thinks,  like  her  creator,  in  ethical  terms; 
one  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  she  acts  through  chance 
and  destiny.  What  Conrad  calls  "the  moral  discovery 
which  should  be  the  object  of  every  tale"  is  singularly  ab- 
sent; and  it  is  chiefly  in  his  moral  discoveries  that  the 
individual  becomes  a  social  being. 

Even  the  burning  question  of  the  Younger  Generation 
fades  away  in  this  queerly  fatalistic  background.  Wilbur 
Daniel  Steele  attempts  a  modern  young  woman,  but  he  gets 
little  farther  than  those  romantic  reactions  toward  the  new 
youth  which  have  so  often  covered  the  pages  of  the  elder 
novelists.  And  if  one  makes  the  mistake  of  applying  to 
Mrs.  Atherton  one  finds  something  of  that  curious  hard- 
ness, self-sufficiency,  precociousness  which  seem  to  constitute 
a  problem  in  our  young  people,  only  to  be  told  in  the  end 
that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  the  endocrines  and  "a  submerged 
part  of  your  ego."  In  such  cheerfully  mechanistic  theories, 
as  in  the  attitude  of  less  superficial  writers,  one  finds  neither 
opportunity  nor  necessity  for  social  control — one  finds,  in 
fact,  very  little  except  a  dispassionate  argument  for  mass 
suicide. 

But  if  the  verdict  of  our  novelists  seems  to  be  that  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  life  except  life  itself,  the  ver- 
dict is  obviously  of  immense  importance.  And  if  the  strug- 
gle has  become  a  purely  personal  one,  it  is 
yet  interesting  to  trace  its  main  strategies 
and  tactics.  Mr.  Bromfield's  Possession 
- — a  fine  and  massive  work,  and  almost 
the  only  one  among  these  volumes  that 
seems  to  have  the  dimensions  of  a  book — 
is  a  novel  of  the  transition,  the  transition 
that  is  fundamental  to  American  social 
history.  His  heroine  is  the  ambitious 
daughter  of  a  middle  western  family  of 
pioneers;  there  is  great  wealth  in  the 
family,  but  she  belongs  to  one  of  the 
unsuccessful  branches,  and  like  those 
younger  sons  who  came  over  with  Co- 
lumbus and  the  Cabots  she  must  take  up 
the  cycle  and  make  her  own  way  again. 
Only  this  time — "I  no  longer  have  any 
frontier ;  I  must  turn  back  again  to  the 
East."  It  is  the  old  story  of  our  changing 
social  strata,  with  the  direction  merely 
reversed.  She  feels  she  must  escape  from 
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the  narrowness  of  the  Middle  West 
into  the  freedom  of  New  York  and 
Paris  precisely  as  her  ancestors  es- 
caped from  the  narrowness  of  Paris 
and  New  York  into  the  physical 
freedom  of  the  prairies.  The  one 
movement,  like  the  other,  is  a  prob- 
lem in  avoidance,  in  escape  from 
restraints,  claims  and  social  values 
when  they  oppose  the  individual's 
integrity;  in  a  refusal,  as  the  title 
indicates,  to  be  possessed.  The 
"frontier"  in  contemporary  society  is 
as  real  as  it  ever  was  in  the  days  of 
the  westward  march ;  and  in  Ellen 
Tollivers  magnificent  and  successful 
assault  upon  it  there  is  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  failure  and  the  same 
kind  of  price  to  be  paid  which  the 
physical  frontier  demanded.  When 
the  book  closes  she  is  an  inter- 
nationally famous  musician,  "freed 
at  last  of  all  those  old  bonds,  pos- 
sessed now  only  by  the  beauty  of  the 
sounds  she  made.  But  she  was  alone." 

Her  wealthy  French-Levantine  patroness,  the  window  of 
an  American  millionaire  and  a  representative  of  our  cos- 
mopolitan society  of  the  rich  which  has  fascinated  so  many 
novelists,  tells  her  "you  will  not  be  free  until  you  do  what 
you  see  fit  ...  regardless  of  anyone."  What  she  holds  out 
as  the  only  practicable  rule  is  the  negation  of  society  and 
the  author  has  underlined  the  point  with  Clarence  Murdoch, 
Ellen's  first  husband,  whose  ambition  to  be  free  ended, 
because  he  was  not  able  to  follow  the  rule,  in  his  suicide. 
There  is  one  character  alone  who  comes  off  with  complete 
victory — the  nonogenarian  grandfather  who  has  defeated 
life  simply  by  turning  his  back  upon  it.  Mr.  Bromfield 
calls  him  The  Everlasting;  that  is  irony,  perhaps,  but  not 
exactly  cynicism — it  is  a  little  too  real. 

THE  connection  of  this  with  Mr.  Van  Vechten's  very 
dissimilar  Firecrackers  would  be  apparent,  even  if  one 
minor  character  did  not  actually  appear,  by  the  same  name, 
in  both.  Possession  is  a  study  in  the  arriviste;  Firecrackers 
is  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Guedalla)  a  picture  of  the 
arrivistes  who  have  arrived.  These  people  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  best  that  our  social  system  has  to  offer ;  but  one  finds 
that  among  them  social  obligations  and  values  have  sunk 
to  an  almost  complete  insignificance,  and  one  is  re- 
minded, illuminatingly,  of  Mr.  Congreve.  Here  is  life  at 
the  top  of  the  scale;  if  there  is  anything  to  be  got  out 
of  it,  it  is  merely  amusement  to  pass  away  an  essentially 
undesirable  existence.  Mr.  Van  Vechten's  brilliant  satires 
on  select  dinner  parties,  on  the  Wall  Street  business  men 
who  go  to  their  offices  only  to  escape  their  wives,  and  on 
the  Park  Avenue  wives  who  support  their  husbands  only 
to  escape  themselves,  on  salvation  by  physical  culture  and  on 
the  cash  value  of  purity,  on  prohibition  and  on  fashionable 
art,  are  valuable  less  as  statements  of  fact  (which  perhaps 
they  are  not)  than  as  illustrations  of  an  attitude.  The 
satire  can  be  found  elsewhere,  as  in  Charles  Brackett's 
Week-End,  but  Mr.  Van  Vechten  informs  it  with  a  phil- 
osophy. He  begins  with  the  old  discovery  that  "there  ap- 
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peared  to  be  no  justification  in  life," 
and  the  best  that  his  Gunnar 
O'Grady,  who  like  Ellen  Tolliver 
desires  "complete  freedom,"  can  do 
about  it  is  to  seek  to  cultivate  every- 
thing "inside  one's  self."  This  is  no 
more  than  what  the  author's  famous 
Campaspe  Lorillard  has  been  doing 
assiduously  throughout  the  earlier 
books,  and  it  is  another  denial  of 
social  values.  It  is  an  escape  from 
responsibilities  and  facts,  which  turn 
out  to  be  meaningless,  into  the 
resources  of  the  personality;  it  means 
that  the  only  hope  is  in  assuming  the 
armor  of  cynicism,  indifference  and 
self-possession,  and  in  making  the  best 
of  it.  Other  people  are  either  amus- 
ing or  else  they  are  dull;  emotions 
are  either  inconveniences  or  else 
raging  enemies  of  the  soul. 

There  is  even  one  of  those  curious 
amorous  episodes  into  which  sophis- 
ticated authors  so  often  attempt  to 
distill  the  mystery  of  passion.  Desire, 

being  a  fact,  is  something  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  these 
excessively  clear-eyed  people,  but  the  only  object  of  either 
of  the  two  parties  is  to  get  it  over  and  get  done  with  it  with 
the  least  possible  damage  to  the  precious  integrity  of  their 
own  precious  personalities.  Perhaps  this  represents  as 
workable  an  ideal  of  life  as  any  other;  but  it  is  certainly  a 
lonely  one  and  no  great  argument  for  improving  the  standard 
of  living.  One  suspects  that  Mr.  Van  Vechten's  people 
would  not  be  quite  so  self-possessed  if  they  were  not  quite 
so  well  fed,  and  it  is  hardly  an  accident  that  when  Gunnar 
is  first  introduced  he  is  trying  to  get  meaning  into  his  life 
by  acting  as  a  furnace  man. 

THIS  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  civilized  exis- 
tence, the  revolt,  as  it  might  be  put,  against  the  bathtub, 
haunts  almost  all  these  books  with  an  insistence  that  must 
be  the  despair  of  the  sensitive  economist.  Ernest  Poole's 
rather  tenuous  little  study  of  a  flat-dwelling  child  is  only 
a  reiteration  of  the  belief  that  the  lower  middle  class  strug- 
gle for  an  income  and  a  position  in  our  modern  city  brings 
out  the  worst  in  people,  and  that  the  reward  of  success  is 
not  worth  it.  We  would  be  led  to  believe  that  the  spirit 
can  only  prosper  in  the  more  direct  struggle  with  nature 
which  our  age  has  so  largely  abandoned. 

Wilbur  Daniel  Steele's  Taboo  ends  in  a  flaming  rebellion 
against  cities  and  societies;  his  hero  is  a  successful  business 
man  who  takes  in  the  end  to  a  small  yacht  and  the  open 
sea.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Steele  is  interested  in  a  short- 
story  writer's  situation  rather  than  in  a  thesis,  but  even  that 
seems  characteristic  of  the  novelists'  present  mood.  A  book 
which  announces  itself  as  a  study  in  taboos  contains  no  social 
criticism  of  the  taboo  at  all.  It  supplies  only  the  psycho- 
logical record  of  a  man  who  happened  to  get  caught  in 
one;  just  as  another  book  might  detail  the  emotions  of  a 
man  who  had  been  run  over  by  an  automobile  without  offer- 
ing any  suggestions  as  to  the  solution  of  the  traffic  problem. 
But  this  feeling  that  there  is  an  uncomfortable  amount  of 
traffic  appears  elsewhere  than  in  these  books.  It  struggles 
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everywhere  in  Dark  Laughter,  one  of  whose  characters  ex- 
claims against  the  "impotence"  of  civilized  life  as  ordinary 
men  must  lead  it;  one  guesses  it  in  the  dissatisfactions  of 
Mrs.  Atherton's  psycho-physical  heroine,  and  one  finds  it, 
a  little  unexpectedly,  in  Mr.  Bercovici's  German  immigrants. 
The  Marriage  Guest  presents  with  a  fine  sympathy  the 
queer  problem  created  by  the  gap  between  the  older  and 
the  younger  generations  in  our  immigrant  populations.  It 
is  the  tragedy  (or  perhaps,  it  is  so  difficult  nowadays  to 
tell,  only  the  pathos)  of  Americanization  when  it  is  seen 
from  the  side  of  the  Americanized.  The  old  German  crafts- 
men and  artisans  who  established  their  shops  in  New  York's 
East  Side  a  generation  ago  find  themeslves  slowly  and  ap- 
pallingly overcome  by  their  own  success  as  it  is  carried  for- 
ward by  their  sons  and  daughters.  The  American  spirit — quick 
returns,  machine  production,  business  by  bluff  and  speculation 
riding  on  the  never  failing  tide  of  New  York's  population 
increase — leaves  them  helpless  at  the  hands  of  what  they 
feel  to  be  the  meretricious  prosperity  of  their  children.  The 
violin  repairer  sees  his  shop  converted  into  a  thriving  music 
store ;  the  baker  watches  his  sons  dismantling  his  hand  oven 
to  make  way  for  their  mechanical  bread  baking  on  a  quantity 
scale;  the  cigar-maker  and  the  saloonkeeper  stand  helplessly 
aside  as  the  old  German  ideals  fade  before  the  imperious 
demands  of  this  alien  culture.  There  is  the  young  musician 
brought  over  to  conduct  the  Gesangverein — the  representa- 
tive of  the  German  tradition — who  is  driven  by  a  sudden 
despair  to  convert  the  themes  from  his  unfinished  oratorio 
into  popular  song  hits  that  make  him  wealthy.  And  there 
is  the  curious,  the  doubtless  symbolic,  figure  of  the  violin 
maker's  daughter,  who  marries  one  of  the  pushing  young 
Americanized  Germans  rather  than  the  musician,  only  to 
cherish  the  latter,  when  she  has  discovered  her  mistake,  as 
her  spiritual  husband  and  the  spiritual  father  of  her  own 
daughter. 

IT  is  an  essay  in  economic  change ;  but  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  it  is  not  really  economics,  it  is  merely  humanity  strug- 
gling with  its  own  limitations.  And  there  is  no  moral — 
only  a  very  gentle  irony  of  fate.  The  handworkers  end 
with  an  odd  victory,  because  after  all  the  new  wealth  of 
the  machine  age  is  ready  to  appreciate  and  to  pay  exorbitant- 
ly for  craftsmanship.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  flashy 
business  methods  of  the  children  prove  also  to  be  their  own 
queer  justification ;  after  erecting  a  crazy  financial  structure 
upon  nothing  at  all  they  find  that  the  very  wildness  of 
their  insolvency  preserves  them  intact.  In  America  every- 
thing is  possible — and  nothing  makes  so  very  much  sense. 

That  is  perhaps  why  The  Professor's  House  by  Willa 
Gather  is  as  satisfactory  a  summary  as  any  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  novelists'  attitude.  The  point  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  fact  that  she  leaves  it  perfectly  pointless.  Miss  Gather 
assembles  a  vigorously  interesting  family  out  of  the  cul- 
tivated American  middle  class;  they  wander  casually  and 
fragmentarily  through  her  pages ;  she  pauses  to  comment 
upon  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  bureaucracy  or  to  over- 
hear her  professor's  critique  of  the  force  which  Tom  Out- 
land's  upsetting  heritage  symbolizes:  "No,  I  don't  think 
much  of  science  as  a  phase  of  human  development  ...  I 
don't  think  you  help  people  by  making  their  conduct  of  no 
importance,"  but  in  the  end  nothing  happens.  Unless  a 
truer  statement  is  that  in  the  end  everything  has  happened. 
These  are  all  very  vivid  human  beings,  involved  in  all  of 
humanity's  minor  doubts  and  difficulties,  but  there  are  no 


heroes  or  heroines,  no  particular  beginnings  and  no  con- 
clusions. Miss  Gather  is  not  interested  in  their  passions 
but  simply  in  their  lives;  and  about  life  she  finds  it  pos- 
sible to  say  only  that  one  lives  it,  and  that  when  it  is  over 
it  is  over. 

Both  Mr.  Van  Vechten's  and  Mr.  Bromfield's  characters 
consciously  withdraw  themselves  from  the  claims  of  human 
relationships;  Miss  Gather's  Professor  on  the  other  hand 
has  accepted  them  all,  he  has  given  himself  to  his  family, 
his  friend,  his  work,  his  obligations,  but  at  last  he,  like  the 
others,  is  quite  alone.  For  a  time  that  discovery  leaves  him 
with  a  sense  of  helplessness,  but  then  he  looks  back  to  see 
wherein  he  had  made  his  mistake.  The  answer  is  that  "he 
l>ad  never  learned  to  live  without  delight.  And  he  would 
have  to  learn  to  just  as,  in  a  prohibition  country,  he  supposed 
he  would  have  to  learn  to  live  without  sherry."  Miss  Gather 
has  the  materials  for  a  clash  of  civilizations,  the  forgotten 
Pueblo  on  the  Mesa,  the  Spanish  adventurers,  the  college 
town  on  the  lake,  and  the  impinging  commercialization  of 
science — but  she  leaves  them  at  loose  ends,  like  the  lives  of 
her  characters. 

L~FE  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  novel  was  broadly  an 
adventure;  life  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  novel  seems 
very  often  to  have  been  a  public  meeting.  But  one  cannot  go 
through  these  books  without  feeling  that  life  with  our  con- 
temporary observers  has  become  a  private,  and  generally  un- 
successful, effort  to  escape.  The  authors  are  not  engaging 
existence ;  they  are  rather  in  full  flight  from  it.  There  are 
no  longer  problems  to  be  solved ;  there  are  merely  facts 
to  be  accepted  or  avoided.  The  escape  may  be  into  one's 
self,  into  ambition,  into  external  beauty,  into  passion,  or 
even  (rarely)  into  rectitude,  but  it  never  quite  succeeds. 
Miss  Gather  is  willing  to  call  it  square  and  let  things  go 
at  that.  The  kind  of  harmony  at  which  she  arrives  may 
be  the  only  possible  one,  it  may  even  be  a  desirable  one,  but 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  social  dynamics.  Objective  pre- 
occupations with  the  attainment  of  the  good  life  are  illusory 
— there  is  no  great  external  misery  or  wrong  or  injustice 
that  can  command  human  enthusiasms,  but  neither  is  there 
in  the  end  any  way  of  overcoming  the  deficiencies  of  things 
as  they  are.  If  we  are  to  take  the  word  of  the  novelists, 
in  all  classes  and  sections  of  the  community  the  fault,  the 
real  fault,  is  in  ourselves — and  the  sociologists  can  make 
what  they  can  out  of  it. 

WALTER  MILLIS 
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A  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  Politics 

FRED  HOWE  needed  no  apologia  pro  sua  vita.  He 
has  fought  the  good  fight.  But  since  he  found  it  in 
his  heart  to  tell  his  story,  he  has  in  The  Confessions  of  a 
Reformer  given  us  a  guide  book  to  the  liberal  movement  in 
the  United  States  for  the  last  quarter  century  and  more. 
Here  is  the  pilgrim's  progress  of  a  political  idealist  through 
the  muck  and  mire  of  the  Cleveland  City  Council,  the  Ohio 
senate,  the  Immigration  Office  at  Ellis  Island  during  world 
war  hysteria,  past  the  siren  songs  of  the  Paris  peace  confer- 
ance  to  his  present  hopeful  serenity  in  a  kind  of  sea-side 
Academy  on  the  sand  dunes  at  Nantucket — his  own  School 
«f  Opinion.  He  sought  always,  as  did  Christian,  the  City 
Beautiful.  "The  possibility  of  a  free,  orderly,  and  beautiful 
city  became  to  me  an  absorbing  passion.  .  .  .  The  city  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  my  life.  .  .  .  And  with  all  its  crudities 
and  failures  I  have  never  lost  faith  that  that  American  city 
will  become  a  thing  of  beauty  and  an  agency  of  social  ser- 
vice as  yet  unplumbed."  To  make  Cleveland  this  city  beau- 
tiful of  his  vision  was  the  "crusade  of  my  youth,  the  greatest 
adventure  of  my  life"  and  that  he  did  help  make  Cleveland 
more  beautiful  is  clearly  the  most  consoling  achievement  of 
a  life  of  high  endeavor  in  which,  however,  there  is  always 
a  sense  of  defeat,  both  outward  and  inward. 

I  can  only  sketch  the  outlines  of  a  book  on  every  page  of 
which  is  wisdom  for  the  social  idealist.     It  is  a  plain  book, 
plainly  written,  with  little  adornment,  but  full  of  experience 
and  suppressed  suffering.     So  it  is  impossible  to  pick  out  the 
best — there  are  many  bests.     Roughly  there  are  four  parts: 
education  in  the  faith  that  we  can  have  democracy  by  intelli- 
gence;  political  battling  to  make  this  intelligence  count  in 
Cleveland ;  free-lance  services  to  the  larger  needs  of  democ- 
racy as  a  liberal  officer  of  immigration  and  advocate  of  minor 
peoples  at  Paris,  as  editor  and  director  of  creative  movements 
in  labor,  such  as  the  Plumb  Plan  and  the  Conference  for 
Progressive    Political    Action,    ending    in     1924    when    he 
traveled  with  Robert  M.  La  Follette — "probably  the  best- 
loved  man  in  America" — on  that  last  campaign;  and  now 
the   final    peace-seeking   of   what   had   always  been    a  dual 
desire.     Here  he  has  withdrawn  into  a  kind  of  island  mon- 
astery  "to    cultivate    his   garden"   whether    in   the   ancient 
earth  or  in  his  own  soul.     "Unobligated  to  movements  or 
reforms,  I  find  a  kind  of  verity  that  I  did  not  know  before. 
I   have   few   mental   conflicts   and   get   a   warmth   and   joy 
out  of  life  that  are  new  to  me.  ...  I  respect  my  previous 
activities  and  would  not  want  my  life  to  have  been  without 
them.     I  believe  in  reform,  but  prefer  the  reform  that  is 
taking  place  within  myself." 

The  revelation  of  the  book  is  in  these  few  last  pages, 
a  revelation  his  whole  generation  was  slow  to  learn — that 
democracy  abides  in  the  separate  soul  as  a  kind  of  aristoc- 
racy of  the  spirit,  and  only  pitches  its  tents  in  progressive 
movements  that  are  not  fast  enough  to  defeat  either  greed 
or  inertia,  or  in  regulatory  laws  that  do  not  regulate,  in 
statecraft  however  unselfish,  or  in  the  state  even,  however 
Utopianly  conceived  or  manned.  Of  course  in  the  present 
story  there  is  something  of  weariness,  a  sort  of  shell  shock 
from  years  in  the  first-line  trenches,  and  there  is  the  acknowl- 
edged burden  of  the  advancing  years,  but  in  essence  it  is 
the  story  of  a  generation,  the  story  of  Everyman,  the 
idealist,  for  these  twenty-five  years. 

The  story  begins  with  the  birth  of  a  faith.  Howe  imbibed 


it  while  becoming  a  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins where  he  roomed  with  Newton  Baker  and  Westel 
Willoughby  and  sat  under  Richard  T.  Ely  and  Herbert 
Adams  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  was  suckled  in  the 
new  freedom  where  it  was  taught  that  the  liberated  intelli- 
gence of  scholar  statesmen  would  direct  democracy  for  the 
people's  good.  This  ideal  of  directing  state  affairs  by  dis- 
•'nterested  intelligence  was  in  the  air,  and  even  then  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  its  prophet.  Mr.  Howe  appraises  him  as 
a  devotee  of  the  English  concept  of  control  of  the  state 
by  gentlemen  scholars — a  man  who  lived  in  a  world  of 
dreams  where  his  reveries  were  those  of  the  student,  and  the 
historian  of  the  Victorian  age  when  men  were  measured 
by  ideological  standards  rather  than  by  the  more  realistic 
canons  of  today. 

The  second  step  is  fullest  of  lessons  for  the  youth  who 
now  are  eager  to  help  the  world.     Howe  tried  journalism 
and  settlement  work  as  ways  of  making  his  ideal  count — 
and  was  dissatisfied.     He  went  into  law,  landed  in  Cleve- 
land, and  enlisted  in  the  Ten  Years  War  for  a  free  city 
under   Tom   Johnson.      This    is   his   best   and   most   vivid 
story,  the  campaigns  of  his  youth,  under  a  lender  of  whom 
he  draws  an  unforgettable  picture,  and  who  he  still  declares 
was  "one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  America  has  produced." 
Here  the  crusaders  had  a  worthy  leader,  one  converted  to 
the  Single-Tax  as  Saul  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  who  had 
made  a  fortune  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  was  now 
devoting    his    economic    knowledge    and    political    skill    to 
displace  the  monopoly  system  under  which  he  had  erected 
his  own  fortune.     Here  idealism  grappled  with  the  enemy 
on  its  own  field,  fighting  for   public  ownership  of   street- 
car lines  as  the  first  step  toward  the  city  beautiful.     It  was 
practical  politics  with  a  vengeance,  and  ended  in  a  partial 
victory,  with  Tom  Johnson  poor  again,  and  Howe  doubtful 
of  the  whole  issue  and  at  war  within  himself,  and  an  alien 
among   his   friends   and  colleagues  of   the   old   order.      He 
found   himself    aligned    with    a    political    machine,    and    at 
outs  with  most  of   the  scholar  gentlemen,  busy  enough  at 
law  and  finance.    He  was  cut  off  from  his  class  with  whom 
he  preferred  to  live.     "I  liked  wealth  and  the  things  that 
went  with  wealth." 

Then   follow  several   chapters   of   real   Confessions,    and 
these  are  given,  I  feel,  not  because  they  are  mere  personalia, 
but  because  they  throw  light  on  all  the  men  who  wanted 
to  live  in  both  camps,  who  wanted  to  build  the  dream  city 
and  live  in  it  at  the  same  time.    The  chapter  Conflict  and 
Compromise  is  on  Howe's  struggles  to  save  his  soul  in  the 
law,  his  profession,   and  ends  by  agreeing  with  Voltaire ; 
mof_"the  law  is  the  conservator  of  ancient  abuses.       This 
crusader  could  not  be  happy  in  a  profession  where  he  found 
both  judges  and  lawyers  making  a  living  out  of  htigat 
and  wherein   real   devotion   to  justice  was   through   chou 
or  necessity  conventional  and  spasmodic.  The  chapter  closes 
"Constant  dilemmas  of  compromise  brought  me  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  wealth  without  labor,"  and  prefaces  the 
next  in  which  this  liberal  reformer  discusses  his  personal 
solution  of  the  money  matter.     This  chapter  is  one  of  the 
two  that  should  be  in  every  life  that  pretends  to  interpret 
a  human  being,  but  generally  isn't.     Most  biography,  stil 
more  autobiography,  dodges  the  two  main  factors  in  any 
man's  progress:   how  he  made  a  living  and  how  he  met  the 
sex  problem.    These  deepest  springs  of  action  are  skimmed 
as   if   unessential,   or   at  any  rate   not  matters  of  enquiry 
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among  the  well-bred.  But  why  be  well-bred  in  post-mortem 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge?  I  often  wonder -what  light 
would  be  thrown  on  the  group  that  included  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  John  Ha)-,  Whitelaw  Reid,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
and  others  if  the  inside  story  of  how  they  earned  or  got 
the  wherewithal  of  life  were  actually  told  %vith  the  frank- 
ness Mr.  Howe  exhibits.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
their  wealth,  little  or  large,  was  a  reflection  on  them,  or  a 
theme  for  muck-raking,  but  that  as  in  the  present  case  they 
faced  their  dilemma  and  made  their  compromises,  and  that 
all  this  made  their  psychology  and  guided  their  actions  in 
the  field  of  public  affairs. 

Perhaps  here  was  born  that  dissatisfied  duality  in  Howe 
that  found  peace  only  at  Xantucket.  He  divided  men  into 
those  who,  great  or  small,  make  a  living  by  work,  and 
those  who  secure  or  inherit  wealth  and  social  position  sim- 
ply by  controlling  some  essential  of  modern  existence.  He 
saw  how  unearned  wealth  came,  and  his  ability  and  connec- 
tions enabled  him  to  secure  some  small  share.  He  confesses: 
"I  wanted  wealth  ...  to  make  a  living  as  easily  as  possible. 
But  there  was  no  field  of  activity  in  which  I  could  acquire 
wealth  without  violating  some  of  my  convictions."  It  was 
to  be  gained  in  private  exploitation  of  public  utilities,  in 
monopolies  bred  under  tariff  privileges,  in  unsocial  land 
speculation.  Must  he  then  refuse  to  accept  anything  he 
did  not  produce?  He  might  withdraw  to  the  woods  as  an 
artificial  Crusoe,  but  his  abstention  would  not  change  con- 
ditions. He  accepted  the  compromise  but  vowed  to  keep 
his  ideals  straight.  And  did,  but  apparently  at  great  cost 
to  his  9wn  peace.  I  believe  that  most  liberals  do  about  the 
same  thing  and  justify  it  to  themselves  about  the  same  way. 
Perhaps  anything  else  is  quixotic  folly.  But  they  never  con- 
fess, and  so  undermine  their  own  self-confidence,  and  often 
come  under  the  lashing  scorn  of  the  labor  element  in  so- 
ciety. It  was  a  blessing  for  his  generation  that  Fred  Howe 
somehow  got  money  enough  to  be  independent  and  serve 
without  grinding  himself  to  death  in  the  tread-mill  of  mak- 
ing a  living.  But  it  is  a  dangerous  adventure,  and  the  price 
is  often  a  man's  soul.  One  must  live,  and  live  under  the 
present  system,  but  can  one  uproot  the  thing  he  accepts? 

I  think  this  frankness  will  help  many  a  young  man  who 
has  hitched  his  wagon  to  a  star  for  the  next  crusade.  He 
may  vow  poverty  or  accept  a  retainer  while  he  bores  from 
within,  but  he  will  do  it  with  open  eyes,  and  know  the  truth 
about  himself.  But  the  most  moving  moral  from  this  book 
for  the  young  and  hopeful  about  society  who  would  help 
its  sufferings,  and  so  seek  wisdom  from  the  just  receding 
figures  of  these  crusaders  who  are  going  home  to  the  fire- 
side and  tale-telling  is  that  they  all  seem  somehow  to  have 
felt  defeated.  Howe  strikes  this  note  in  his  chapter  on 
pre-war  radicals,  and  partly  reveals  the  thing  in  himself. 
The  world  feels  that  he  did  a  fine  job  well.  But  he  doubts, 
and  in  his  brilliant  sketches  of  his  colleagues  he  leaves  the 
same  sense  of  spiritual  frustration.  Lincoln  Steffens  wak- 
ened us  to  the  shame  of  our  cities,  but  was  at  heart  an 
artist.  Brand  Whitlock  hated  brutality  and  made  his  home 
a  little  sanctuary  of  beauty  and  intellectual  freedom,  yet 
he  told  Howe  after  he  had  been  through  hell  in  Belgium 
that  he  had  tested  every  political  philosophy  and  found  them 
wanting  save  Henry  George's  ideal  of  a  free  state  with 
free  resources.  "But,"  said  he,  "the  world  is  not  interested 
in  such  a  simple  reform.  It  wants  too  much  government, 
too  much  regulation,  too  much  policing.  And  it  may  never 
change."  Clarence  Darrow  is  pictured  as  a  biologic  realist 


who  said  that  society  could  not  be  saved  and  wasn't  worth 
saving  anyhow  and  to  whom  "the  world  was  equally  un- 
moral above  as  well  as  below." 

These  vignettes  on  characters  who  are  already  growing 
mythical  are  among  the  best  things  in  the  book.  Charles 
R.  Crame  is  limned  in  the  phrase — "His  enthusiasms  are  as 
original  as  his  generosity  is  modest."  The  Public  under 
Louis  F.  Post  is  described  as  heartening  all  the  liberals. 
"It  was  the  best  mirror  of  pre-war  liberalism  that  we  had ; 
a  reading  of  its  pages  discloses  the  the  fineness,  the  intel- 
lectuality, the  hopefulness  of  that  movement  which  was  the 
last  protest  of  the  democracy  of  the  pioneer  period  still  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  free  land  of  the  West." 

"What,"  he  continues,  "has  become  of  this  movement 
that  promised  so  much  twenty  years  ago?  What  has  be- 
come of  the  pre-war  radicals  ?  They  had  a  large  following  ; 
their  voices  inspired  America  during  the  years  that  preceded 
the  war.  They  gave  themselves  without  stint,  they  fought 
for  the  most  part  alone,  and  they  felt  that  a  change  was 
impending  that  would  end  the  abuses  that  had  come  with 
the  rise  of  great  wealth,  based  for  the  most  part  on  the 
unparalleled  resources  of  America."  Then  he  calls  the  roll 
— names  we  associate  with  fighting  against  graft,  privilege 
and  monopoly,  with  campaigns  for  municipal  ownership  and 
tax  reform,  with  flaming  protests  against  infringement  of 
human  rights,  with  political  insurgency  and  such  watch- 
cries  as  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall ;  with — if  we 
were  to  search  for  a  clue  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
leadership  in  those  years — the  single  tax  movement  and  its 
natural  allies  in  the  cause  of  democracy  and  liberalism. 
Steffens  spends  most  of  his  time  in  Europe.  Brand  Whit- 
lock  has  gone  back  to  literature,  Newton  Baker  to  the  law. 
Fremont  Older  edits  the  San  Francisco  Call.  Joseph  W. 
Folk  is  dead.  La  Follette  persisted  almost  alone  in  the 
fight.  "Most  of  the  radicals  have  laid  down  their  arms. 
Was  the  fight  too  hard?  Did  youth  burn  itself  out?  Has 
the  movement  become  a  class  struggle,  finding  its  leaders 
among  the  farmers  and  workers?  May  it  be — as  some  of 
them  feel — that  there  is  little  for  liberals  to  do?  Though 
the  old  order  decays,  the  new  order  cannot  be  rushed.  It 
must  come  in  its  own  way." 

Did  they  fail?  If  so  why?  Who  are  their  successors 
and  on  what  field  is  the  new  battle  pitched  These  are 
the  solemn  questions  that  ring  in  the  heart  when  you  have 
finished  this  big,  courageous,  wide-sweeping  book.  It  is 
a  fine  tale  that  is  told  here,  with  a  wealth  of  wisdom 
garnered  and  laid  by  for  the  inspiration  and  instruction  of 
onrushing  youth.  Even  the  story  of  their  mistakes  profits 
much,  and  the  picture  of  their  final  acquiescence  teaches. 
as  I  hope  I  have  shown,  its  own  lesson.  If  they  failed 
at  all  perhaps  it  was  from  pride  of  intellect  and  impatience. 
They  wanted  to  do  greatly,  and  the  sense  of  failure  is  in 
seeing  how  far  short  of  reaching  their  aims  they  fell.  But 
after  all  how  much  they  won !  Life  in  America  is  better 
for  what  they  did  and  suffered.  They  could  not  foresee 
a  world  war.  They  could  not  foresee  that  labor  would  at- 
tain such  power  that  the  old  formulas  were  no  longer 
needed.  They  could  not  see  the  vast  outpouring  of  wealth 
that  has  made  the  democracy  satisfied  even  though  it  be 
not  beautiful.  No  man  can  foresee  and  no  man's  ideal 
ever  comes  true.  But  if  a  man  fights  the  good  fight  for 
his  day  what  more  can  we  a?k  ?  LEON  WHIPPLE 
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A  PLEA  FOR  A  CLINICAL  YEAR  IN  THE 

COURSE  OF  THEOLOGICAL  STUDY 
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The  hospital  superintendent  must  be  able  to  count  upon  the 
students  for  regular  hours  of  work,  as  the  French  army 
officers  could  count  on  the  priests  who  acted  as  stretcher- 
bearers  at  the  front.  He  must  have  the  right  to  prohibit 
the  presence  of  such  students  as  are  found  to  be  "trouble 
makers,"  incompetents  and  hopeless  blunderers,  just  as  he 
now  excludes  similar  misfits  among  medical  students.  But 
if  theological  students,  guided  by  their  teachers,  will  submit 
at  the  outset  to  such  just  and  reasonable  regulations  of  their 
activities,  they  will  soon  find  their  presence  not  only  tolerated 
but  demanded.  They  will  soon  come  to  fill  an  essential 
place  in  the  institution  and  pressure  will  come  from  the 
superintendent  for  a  lengthening  of  their  term  of  service, 
just  as  the  medical  interne's  service  has  gradually  been 
lengthened  from  nine  months  to  nearly  two  years. 

What  is  the  minister  or  the  theological  student  to  do 
in  these  institutions  He  is  to  look  after  the  minds, 
the  emotions,  the  wills,  the  souls  of  the  inmates  as  the 
doctors  and  nurses  now  care  for  their  physical  welfare. 
Against  this  doctors  and  nurses  will  certainly  insist  that  they 
are  already  caring  for  the  whole  patient,  body  and  soul. 
But  just  as  certainly,  they  are  not  doing  so.  Their  atten- 
tion is  too  strongly  concentrated  on  the  excessively  difficult 
and  delicate  tasks  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  There  is 
not  enough  attention  left  to  go  round.  In  the  purely  medi- 
cal job  there  is  so  much  to  remember,  so  much  to  puzzle 
over,  so  much  to  construct  and  invent,  that  very  few  physi- 
cians or  surgeons  have  any  fresh  attention  left  to  give  to 
such  problems  as:  "What  is  this  man  thinking  about?  How 
is  he  occupied  when  I,  his  physician,  am  not  here?  How 
does  he  get  on  with  those  who  care  for  his  daily  physical 
needs  (nurses,  ward-tenders,  attendants)  What  in  his  past 
and  in  his  future  is  he  worrying  about?  How  do  his  domestic 
and  his  economic  ties  enter  into  the  attitude  with  which 
he  is  now  facing  his  illness  and  the  decisions  (operation? 
convalescent  home?  change  of  work?)  which  it  involves? 
Has  he  any  recreation,  any  refreshment,  anything  to  occupy 
his  thoughts  and  his  hands,  anything  to  make  his  days  seem 
to  him  worth  while?  Does  he  have  any  reason  to  believe 
that  any  of  those  engaged  in  caring  for  him  have  any  personal 
interest  in  him  (not  merely  a  professional  or  diffused  in- 
terest) ?" 

His  physician  may  retort  that  the  patient  is  too  sick  to 
think  of  any  of  these  things  and  would  be  worse,  not  better, 
if  anyone  (especially  a  clergyman)  forced  him  to  think 
of  them.  In  some  diseases — such  as  typhoid  fever,  meningi- 
tis, the  somnolent  or  the  maniacal  phases  of  insanity,  facial 
neuralgia  with  sharp  pain — this  contention  is  entirely  just. 
The  patient's  body  is  then  all  that  we  can  care  for.  His 
soul  is  not  in  evidence.  But  such  cases  form  a  small  minor- 
ity of  those  in  any  great  institution.  For  the  majority 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  which  doctors  and  nurses 
neglect  or  have  no  time  for  but  which  the  minister  and  the 
theological  student  can  perfectly  well  fit  themselves  to  do 
and  which  cryingly  needs  to  be  done. 

This  is  especially  true  of  our  great  public  institutions 
for  the  insane.  Ordinarily  hospitals  for  the  sick  are 
invaded  by  a  good  many  persons  who  prevent  the  abuse 
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For  Christmas— 
The  Treasured  Gift 

For  a  gift  of  permanent  value;  a  tribute  to  the 
good  taste  of  the  one  who  gives  and  the  one  who 
receives,  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  is  ideal. 
It  is  a  gift  to  delight  anyone  who  reads,  writes, 
or  studies,  for  it  is  a  constant  source  of  the  infor- 
mation needed  most  frequently.  This  Christmas 
give  the  handsome  Bible-Paper  edition  of 

WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 

The  Best  Abridged  Dictionary 

//  Is  Based  Upon  Webster's  New  International 

A  gift  of  la  sting,  everyday  value  with  its  vocabulary  of 
106,000  words-  Us  dictionary  of  Biography  its  Gazetteer 
department— its  guide  to  rules  of  punctuation,  use  Of  capi- 
tals, abbreviations,  etc.— its  foreign  words  and  phrases 
— its  wealth  of  other  information.  A  handsome  book  with 
1700  illustrations.  1256  pages;  printed  on  Bible  Paper. 
Full  limp  leather,  $7.50;  flexible  fabri- 
koid.  $6.00;  art  canvas,  $5.00 

rchase  of  your  bookseller;  or   send 
trder  and  remittance  direct  to  us;  or 
write  for  information.     Free  sample 
pages  if  you  mention  this  magazine. 

G.&C.Merriam 
Company 

Springfield,    Mass. 


A  HEALTH  1SURVEY 


86  CITIES 

By    the    Research    Division    of    the 
American  Child  Health  Association 

A  realistic  picture  and  evaluation  of 
health  work,  public  and  private,  in  our 
cities  of  40,000  to  70,000  population 

A  close-up  of  each  city 

A  proposed  plan  of  community  health 
organization  for  a  typical  city  of  50,000 

614  pages.    43  charts.     Price  $3.00 

Send  orders  to 

SURVEY  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

112  East  igth  Street  New  York 


of  patients.  Friends  and  relatives  may  be  there  almost 
every  day;  women  visit  the  wards  in  the  afternoon;  social 
workers  are  on  hand  and  even  the  presence  of  medical  stu- 
dents (as  I  have  said)  tends  to  keep  up  standards,  primarily 
of  physical  care,  but  also  of  humane  treatment.  But  in 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  there  are  few  visitors,  few  social 
service  workers,  very  few  medical  students.  Most  of  the 
attendants  and  nurses  are  very  low  paid  and  this  fact,  com- 
bined with  the  disagreeableness  and  hopelessness  of  the  job 
and  sometimes  with  the  element  of  real  danger  in  it,  make 
it  rarely  possible  to  obtain  attendants  of  a  caliber  such  as 
to  ensure  their  giving  the  patients  considerate  and  compas- 
sionate care.  In  a  few  wards  of  a  few  hospitals,  the  pres- 
ence of  "occupational  aides"  (i.e.  teachers  of  handicrafts) 
has  begun  to  lessen  the  evils  that  are  otherwise  inevitable. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  stories  of  terrible  abuse  of  the 
insane  by  their  attendants  in  public  hospitals.  Such  abuses 
are  quite  unavoidable  so  long  as  the  prices  paid  to  attend- 
ants and  the  quarters  and  opportunities  given  them  are  what 
they  are.  Even  at  the  best,  the  task  of  caring  for  the 
insane  is  hard,  thankless,  monotonous,  discouraging  in  the 
extreme.  The  type  of  attendant  to  be  obtained,  at  the 
price  the  state  is  willing  to  pay  for,  can  rarely  face  such  a 
job  without  becoming  hardened  and  inattentive,  if  not  cruel. 

In  my  belief  the  only  persons  who  can  be  relied  upon 
to  face  such  terrible  work  continuously  and  yet  to  retain 
their  best  human  qualities  are  persons  of  a  dedicated  life, 
persons  who  feel  the  call  to  serve  their  fellows  as  the  first 
thing  in  life,  reason  sufficient  for  happiness  when  such  ser- 
vice is  found,  whether  there  are  any  of  the  ordinary  rewards 
that  men  strive  tor  or  not.  Such  a  body  of  persons  is  more 
often  in  the  clergy  and  in  the  religious  orders  than  any- 
where else  that  I  know.  Hence  for  the  protection  of  the 
unfortunate  insane  I  can  think  of  no  event  of  happier  prom- 
ise than  the  "clinical  year"  for  theological  students,  a  part 
of  which  might  be  given  to  the  care  of  the  insane.  Even 
though  there  were  not  enough  men  to  take  the  entire  care  of 
these  poor  souls,  the  presence  in  the  wards  of  an  asylum 
of  even  a  few  students  and  teachers  of  Christian  ideals  and 
steady  compassion  would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

This,  like  all  innovations,  would  be  resisted  by  the  au- 
thorities until  they  came  to  understand  it  and  until  the 
theologians  had  become  sufficiently  initiated  in  the  ways  of 
asylums  and  in  the  habits  of  doctors'  minds  to  adapt  them- 
selves successfully  to  the  routine.  Until  then  we  should 
hear  it  said  that  theologians  were  out  of  place  in  a  medical 
institution  and  had  better  stick  to  their  own  job.  I  have 
been  through  all  that  in  the  years  when  I  was  trying  to  get 
social  service  started  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal. Our  workers  were  barely  tolerated  for  the  first  few 
years.  They,  too,  were  told  that  they  had  no  place  in  a 
medical  institution  and  that  the  administrative  officers  were 
already  doing  all  that  we  proposed  to  do.  So  it  was  in  the 
same  hospital,  fifty  years  earlier,  when  my  uncle,  Dr.  Samuel 
Cabot,  fought  the  rest  of  the  medical  staff  to  obtain  the 
admission  of  nurses  in  training,  and  was  told  that  only  a 
medically  trained  man  could  be  trusted  to  carry  out  such 
delicate  scientific  procedures  as  taking  a  patient's  temperature 
with  a  clinical  thermometer.  Rut  if  one  is  patient  and  can 
win  a  chance  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  a  new  type 
of  service,  the  patent  facts  wear  down  fictitious  opposition, 
in  time. 

The  clinical  vear  for  theological  students  will  then  be  a 
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godsend  alike  to  the  students  (and  their  teachers)  and  to 
the  institutions  where  their  experience  is  gathered — experi- 
ence, I  repeat,  in  applied  theology,  in  the  practice  of  gospel 
Christianity — not  in  any  secular  science  or  merely  sociologi- 
cal discipline. 

What  Dr.  Worcester  and  I  tried  to  suggest  in  our 
talks  with  the  students  in  Cambridge  we  knew  that  we  could 
not  teach  merely  by  word  of  mouth.  We  realized  that  it 
must  be  learned  by  combining  class  room  discussions  with 
such  "clinical  work"  as  I  have  been  urging  here. 

Talking  the  matter  over  with  theological  students  at 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge  and  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  idea  of  a  clinical  year  appeals  to  them  very  strongly. 
Given  a  taste  of  "clinical  work"  through  the  talks  that  I 


have  been  describing,  the  men  have  felt  that  they  want  more. 
They  felt  that  they  did  not  wish  to  start  parish  work  with- 
out more  definite  experience  and  practice  in  dealing  with 
the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  their  parishioners. 

I  have  not  had  so  good  an  opportunity  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  teachers  in  theological  seminaries,  but  so  far  as 
I  have  approached  them  on  the  subject,  I  found  them  quite 
ready  to  listen,  even  to  agree.  But  I  realize  that  until  some 
great  leader  like  Harry  E.  Fosdick  takes  up  the  plea  within 
the  ranks  of  the  theological  teachers  themselves,  no  outsider 
is  likely  to  attain  much  success.  To  such  leaders  I  appeal. 
1  beg  them  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  plan  here 
suggested,  to  modify  and  improve  it  as  their  wisdom  sug- 
gests, but  to  grasp  and  develop  whatever  soul  of  truth 
there  may  be  in  it. 


Intelli 


gent  Investment 


You  can  take  an  active  part 
in  intelligent  housing  relief- 
and  get  6%  on  money  invested 


IN  City  Housing  Corporation  stock 
we  offer  a  unique  type  of  invest- 
ment security. 
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lems of  the  day. 

The  Corporation  has  paid  6% 
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and  will  have  a  surplus  of  over 
$100,000  by  the  beginning  of  1925. 
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What  are    the    "social  sciences",    how  have   they 

developed,  what  part  will  they  play  in  the  future 

progress  of  society  ? 

THE  HISTORY  AND  PROSPECTS 
OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Edited  by  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 

Recognizing  the  need  of  progress  in  this  field 
comparable  with  that  achieved  in  the  natural 
sciences,  the  contributors  to  this  volume  offer  a 
complete  and  critical  discussion  of  their  special- 
ties. The  result  is  a  symposium  which  will  guide 
the  student  and  social  worker  to  an  intelli- 
gent consideration  of  concrete  social  problems. 

The  chapters  are  as  follows:  History,  HARRY 
E.  BARNES;  Sociology,  FRANK  H.  HANKINS ;  Biology, 
HOWARD  M.  PARSHLEY;  Social  Psychology,  KIM- 
BALL  YOUNG;  Economics,  KARL  W.  BIGELOW; 
Political  Science,  WALTER  J.  SHEPARD;  Jurispru- 
dence, ROSCO  POUND;  Human  Qeography,  JEAN 
BRUNHES;  Ethics,  ROBERT  C.  GIVLER;  Cultural 
Anthropology,  ALEXANDER  A.  GOLDENWEISER. 

550  Pages  Large  Octavo  $5.00  Net 

ALFRED  A.  KNOPF 
730  FIFTH  AVE.      K*B?SH      NEW    YORK 
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600  LEXINGTON   AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


J n  Ceremonials'  of  Common  Dat's 

ABBIE   GRAHAM    says:  1.50 

"Christmas  Eve  is  the  Ceremonial  of 
Gifts  that  are  given  to  explain  some- 
thing which  the  heart  cannot  say." 

2ln  tlje  &tar  $komtiSe 

MARGARET  E.   BURTON  calls:         1.50 

"The  stars,  the  campfires  of  my  Eter- 
nal Friend." 

3fn  tf)e  2lscenbtng  Hilt 

RICHARD  ROBERTS   affirms:  .75 

"It  is  not  for  us  to  be  concerned  with 
the  fate  of  our  labors;  it  is  for  us 
to  preserve  love  and  keep  faith." 


3n  tlje  Cfjriatmasf  frfjrme 

WINIFRED   KIRKI.AND   asks:  .50 

"Who  knows  what  mystic  peace  women 

today   may    be   building   for  all  time?" 


3fn  Saints  ana  Habtrg  i.so 

CLARISSA     H.     SPENCER     reminds    us 

that: 

"What   we    modern   women   need   is   the 
spirit   of   these  women    of   other   days." 

9k 
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the  Christian  quarter  of  the  city  left  defenceless  by  the  un- 
expected withdrawal  from  it  of  all  French  troops. 

The  primary  demand  of  Syrian  nationalists  six  months 
ago  was  for  autonomy;  subsequent  events  have  led  to  an 
even  stronger  demand  for  nothing  short  of  independence. 
An  American  university  president,  born  in  Syria  and  resi- 
dent there  for  thirty  years,  declared  at  an  official  gathering 
in  Paris  in  1919  that  Syria  is  more  advanced  now  than 
the  American  colonies  were  at  the  time  they  acquired  inde- 
pendence. There  are  thousands  of  college  graduates  in  the 
country,  and  the  people  as  a  whole  are  intelligent  and  alert. 

French  "advisory  control"  has  admittedly  been  a  euphem- 
ism in  so  far  as  the  term  has  ever  been  applied  at  all.  The 
high  commissioner  is  the  sole  link  between  the  Federated 
States  and  the  other  four  sections  of  Syria.  It  is  he  there- 
fore who  formulates  general  policies  for  the  whole  of  the 
mandated  territory.  In  each  of  the  separate  states  French 
representatives  of  the  high  commissioner  have  been  placed ; 
without  their  sanction  no  legislation  mny  be  enacted  and 
no  decrees  promulgated.  In  some  states  the  governor  him- 
self has  been  a  Frenchman,  but  in  any  case  the  will  of  the 
high  commissioner  is  expected  to  be  done.  To  this  end  the 
native  governor?  are  furnished  with  French  advisers,  and 
each  member  of  the  executive  body  of  the  state  also  finds 
his  official  actions  directed  by  a  French  colleague. 

It  \vas  the  imposition  of  an  alien  governor  upon  the  dis- 
ci iVt  of  Jebel  Druse  which,  in  fact,  precipitated  the  present 
crisis.  The  independent  and  proud  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict had  long  enjoyed,  under  Ottoman  rule,  the  privilege 
of  nominating  their  own  governor,  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  was  understood  that  the  French 
would  allow  the  Druses  a  corresponding  degree  of  autono- 
my, but  as  early  as  1921  General  Gouraud  sent  a  couple 
of  detachments  of  troops  to  occupy  the  district;  and  in  1924 
General  Weygand,  the  then  high  commissioner,  appointed 
to  Jebel  Druse  as  governor  a  Captain  Carbillet  who  had 
seen  service  as  a  military  official  in  Senegal  and  had  no  apti- 
tude for  handling  as  high-spirited  a  community  as  the  Druses. 
In  June  strong  representations  were  made  to  the  new  high 
commissioner,  General  Sarrail,  to  remove  Captain  Carbillet 
and  put  in  his  place  a  French  official  less  obnoxious  to  the 
Druses.  But  General  Sarrail  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

Syrians  have  not  been  ungrateful  for  the  extraordinary 
cultural  and  educational  privileges  given  them  for  so  many 
years  by  French  institutions  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 'But,  infected  with  the  Western  disease  of  nationalism, 
they  have  no  wish  to  bend  their  necks  to  Western  imperial 
domination.  Aroused  by  the  Allies  during  the  war  to  fight 
for  their  independence  from  Ottoman  rule,  they  resent  the 
substitution  of  control  by  Paris  for  control  by  Constantinople. 
Having  been  definitely  promised  a  considerable  measure  of 
self-determination,  they  reject  a  mandate  which  has  offered 
them  no  experience  in  self-government  and  little  hope  of 
eventual  independence.  Preached  to  concerning  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity  and  of  Western  civilization,  they  are 
injured  by  a  harsh  military  rule  and  widespread  economic 
depression.  They  are  justified  in  asking  the  world  to  make 
their  case  a  test  of  good  faith  in  the  trusteeship  which  the 
West  has  proudly  assumed  over  the  Arabs. 
THE  SURVEY.  //  helts  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


For  Christmas  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  Suggest — 


Two  tyiv  Volumes 
Cooper's  THE   DEERSLAYER 
Illustrated  by  Wyeth  $1.50 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  DICKENS 
By  Samuel  McChord  Crothers 
111.  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  $1.50 


THE  SCRIBNER  $2.50  SERIES 
OF  ILLUSTRATED  CLASSICS 
FOR  YOUNGER  READERS 

This  beautifully  illustrated  series — including  the  childhood  classics  of  all 
time — is  far  and  away  the  most  attractive  group  of  books  for  boys  and  girls 
ever  published.  There  are  32  volumes,  with  illustrations  in  full  color  repre- 
senting some  of  the  finest  work  of  such  artists  as  N.  C.  Wyeth,  Jessie 
Willcox  Smith  and  Maxfield  Parrish — each  for  the  price  of  an  ordinary 
novel. 


The  South  Seas  Edition  of 

ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON 

90 

CENTS 
ANY  VOLUME 


JJ 


This  is  the  greatest  gift  opportunity  of  the  century.  Steven- 
son's works  are  more  popular  than  any  others  as  gift  books, 
and  this  }2-volume  edition — complete,  authorized,  copy- 
righted, offered  at  a  price  completely  without  precedent — 
makes  them  available  to  every  reader.  The  books  are  exceptionally  attractive, 
and  either  singly,  in  groups  of  four  or  six,  or  as  a  complete  set,  will  prove  one 
of  the  biggest  gift  opportunities  the  book-lover  could  possibly  have. 


Among  the  Classics 

Included  in  the  Famous 

$2.50  Series  Are: 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
David  Bal/our,  The  Black 
Arrow,  A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,  Kidnapped,  Treasure 
Island;  Cooper's  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans;  Eugene  Field's 
Poems  of  Childhood;  Jane  Por- 
ter's The  Scottish  Chiefs; 
Kingsley's  Westward  Ho;  Sid- 
ney Lanier's  The  Boy's  King 
Arthur,  P<xms  of  American 
Patriotism,  Arabian  Rights; 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales;  Jules 
Verne's  The  Mysterious 
Island;  Scott's  £>ucnt\n  Dur- 
ward;  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett's Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 
A  Little  Princess;  Kenneth 
Grahame'a  The  Wind  in  the 
Willows;  J.  M.  Barrie's  Peter 
Pan  and  Wendy,  Peter  Pan  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  Peter  and 
Wendy;  Noah  Brooks'  The 
Boy  Emigrants;  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge's  Hans  Brinfcr. 


The  Senate  and  The  League  of  Nations 

By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

The   late   Senator's  own  story  of  the  controversy — already  in  its  fourth  print- 
ing. $4.00 

Notes  and  Anecdotes  of  Many  Years 

By  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop 

Delightful  personal  anecdote    of  Greeley,  Hay,  Beecher,  Godkin,  Roosevelt  and 
many  others.  $2.50 

From  Immigrant  to  Inventor.  Popular  $2.00  Edition 

By  Mickael  Pupin 

Here  is  this  great  American  autobiography  in  a  form  which  makes  it  available  to 
all  readers.    A  superb  Christmas  gift  for  every  American  family.  $2.00 

By  Will  James 

Drawings  with  all  the  vitality  of  those  in  "Cowboys,  North  and  South",  and  a 
narrative  of  adventures  centering  about  a  single  cowboy,  named  Bill.  $3-5O 

The  Knave  of  Hearts  By  Louise  Saunders 

Maxfield  Parrish's  profuse  and  superb  color  illustrations  make  this  whimsical  play 
by  Miss  Saunders  an  inimitably  beautiful  gift  book.  $10.00 

By  Ellsworth  Huntingdon 

een  from  the  new 

J^ew  Popular  Edition 

The  Children's  Bible 

A  Translation  in  Simple  English  of 
Selections  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Arranged  by  Henry  A. 
Sherman  and  Charles  Foster  Kent. 

Here  is  the  long-awaited,  popular,  low- 
priced  edition  of  this  splendid  book  for 
children — with  full-color  wrap  and  frontis- 
piece and  eight  of  the  original  duotone 
illustrations.  $i-7S 

The  regular  $3.50  edition  of  "The  Chil- 
dren's Bible",  with  30 full-page  illustrations 
in  full  color  and  duotone,  is  continued  un- 
changed. 


The  Drifting  Cowboy 


West  of  the  Pacific 

Japan,  Corea,  China,  Java,  and  Australia — seen  from  the  new  and  fascinating 
viewpoint  of  the  anthropologist.  $4-5O 


The  Confessions  of  a  Reformer      By  Frederic  C. 

Something  unique  in  the  way  of  "confessions" — and  one  of  the  most  honest,  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting,  of  American  autobiographies.  $3.00 

Caravan  By  John  Galsworthy 

A  notable  gift  volume  of  760  pages,  containing  all  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  shorter  tales 
— uniform  in  style  and  format  with  "The  Forsyte  Saga". 

$2.50;  limp  leather,  thin  paper  $4.00 

Half-Told  Tales  By  Henry  Van  Dyke 

Dr.  Van  Dyke's  first  book  of  fiction  in  five  years.  He  calls  these  stories  "marginal 
notes  on  the  pages  of  life".  $1.50 

Drums  By  James  Boyd 

Universally  called  the  finest  novel  ever  written  on  the  American  Revolution — the 
ideal  gift  this  isoth  anniversary  year  of  our  birth.  $2.50 

Business  Power  Through  Psychology 

By  Edgar  James  Swift 

The  author  of  "Psychology  and  the  Day's  Work"  has  written  assuredly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  business  books  ever  published.  The  ideal  gift  for  a  man.  $3.00 

A  Wild  Animal  Round*Up    By  William  T.  Hornaday 

The  Director  of  the  New  York  Zoo  has  written  no  more  entertaining  book  than  this 
account  of  the  habits  and  whims  of  wild  animals  and  those  in  captivity.  $5.00 


The  Chain  of  Life 


By  Lucretia  Perry  Osborn 


These  books  arc  on  sale  at  all  bookstores 
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An  essentially  popular  book  on  evolution  from  the  origin  of  life  to  the  beginnings  of 
history,  based  on  the  writing  of  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn.  $2.00 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea 

By  Jules  Verne      t 

Verne's  great  child  classic  with  illustrations  in  full  color  by  W.  J.  Aylward,  inter* 
nationally  known  for  his  marine  pictures.  $2.00 

The  Flying  Carpet  Edited  by  Lady  Cynthia  Asquifh 

J.  M.  Barrie,  Thomas  Hardy,  A.  A.  Milne,  Walter  De  La  Mare,  and  a  most  dis- 
tinguished group  of  contributors  and  artists,  in  a  unique  children  s  book.        $2.50 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,   FIFTH   AVENUE,  AT  48TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


A  New  Volume  in  the  Musicians  Library 


(TWO  VOLUMES) 
Edited  by  REINALD  WERRENRATH 

Issurd    in   two    edition* 
For  High  Voico  For  Low  Voic« 

In  heavy  paper,   cloth  back,   $2.50   net 
In    full   cloth,    gilt,  3.50   net 

Volume   I:  Fifty  Songs    (Alfven  to   Kjerulf) 

The  nations  which  produced  a  Grieg,  a  Sinding,  a 
Sibelius  could  not  have  failed  to  give  us  other  com- 
posers of  like  talent  and  distinction.  To  bring  these 
•ong  writers  to  the  knowledge  of  American  singers  is 
the  congenial  task  to  which  Mr.  Werrenrath  (whose 
father  was  a  Dane)  has  let  himself.  Arranged  alpha- 
betically, the  composers  represent  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  Finland.  All  the  songs  have  the  original 
text  and  an  English  translation;  3^*  *M  volume  con- 
tains a  group  of  interesting  portraits. 


Send   for  Booklet 
Idoal    Music    Books    for    Holiday    Gifts 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

178-179   Tremont  St.,   Boston,   Mass. 

Cham.   R   Ditson    &    Co.,    6-10-12   East    34th  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Order    of   your    local    dtaler. 


The  most  talked  about  preacher 
in  America  is 


Harry   Emerson 

FOSDICK 

whose  books  have  created  an  inspired  at- 
mosphere in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  have  helpfully  guided 
thought,  feelings  and  actions. 

Gift  Editions  of  the 

"Trilogy  of  Meanings" 

Meaning  of  Faith,  Meaning  of  Prayer,  Meaning  of 
Service,  in  full  morocco,  each  3.25.  The  THREE  booki, 
uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  morocco  ridge,  gold- 
ttamped,  gilt  top,  in  carton,  $5.00. 
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getting  redder  and  redder,  and  the  nickels  and  dimes 
rattling  from  his  upturned  pockets  and  rolling  under 
the  table.  We  would  have  let  him  stay  there  until 
he  dropped,  except  that  we  knew  that  he  had  meant  this 
last  trick  to  finish  us,  and  so  ludicrous  was  his  appearance, 
that  we  were  afraid  that  it  would  have  the  same  softening 
effect  on  us  that  Tilly's  tricks  did  on  him. 

"Get  up — or  down,"  we  commanded  sternly,  and  he  re- 
versed himself  at  once,  mopping  his  face  with  the  comment, 
"Often  do  it  for  Tilly.  Wife  won't  let  me  do  it  for  my 
grandchildren.  Afraid  I'll  get  apoplexy.  Got  to  die  some- 
how. As  good  a  way  as  any.  Tilly  likes  it,  so  she  can  clean 
up  on  the  nickels.  Makes  me  balance  a  few  bills  on  the 
edge.  If  they  fall  out  she  gets  them.  If  they  don't,  gets 
them  anyhow." 

"Ever  hear  of  Stugel's  gun?"  he  asked,  panting  a  trifle, 
but  otherwise  unruffled  by  his  exertion.  "Big  affair.  Worked 
by  a  spring.  Put  a  man  inside.  Shoot  him  into  a  net. 
Circuses  used  it  at  one  time.  Made  a  great  hit.  Stugel 
was  my  uncle.  He  invented  it.  Tried  it  on  our  farm. 
Shot  me  into  a  haystack  many  a  time.  Thought  of  going 
into  the  circus  myself.  Was  a  good  tumbler  in  a  small 
way.  Well,  well,"  he  sighed,  "those  were  the  days.  Get- 
ting old,  but  I'd  enjoy  that  gun  as  much  as  ever.  Yes,  yes. 
those  were  the  days,"  he  went  on  dreamily.  Then  he 
bounced  up— "Gotta  go.  Keep  Tilly  out  of  my  sight,  or 
I'll  be  the  same  old  fool.  Never  mind  the  change.  Let 
the  woman  who  cleans  up  have  it.  Tilly'll  get  it  if  she 
don't" — and  he  went  out  leaving  us  in  a  more  hopeless 
state  than  we  had  ever  been  before  as  regards  Matilda's 
affairs. 

By  what  turn  of  the  wheel  had  Fortune  brought  such 
an  aged  Harlequin  and  such  a  scatter-brained  Columbine 
together?  And  must  the  bewitched  Scotchman  be  ground 
between  them,  as  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone  ? 
Apparently  that  was  to  be  his  destiny.  We  could  not  go 
on  protecting  him  forever.  We  argued  again  faint-heart- 
edly with  all  of  them,  but  as  usual  they  had  the  endurance 
to  wear  us  down.  Moreover,  whereas  our  dispositions  be- 
gan to  show  some  signs  of  wear,  and  Andy's  stubbornness 
occasionally  got  on  edge,  Matilda  and  Mr.  Stugel  were 
as  unassailable  as  summer  clouds.  Nothing  touched  them. 
Nothing  could  hurt  them,  and  nothing,  apparently,  could 
stop  them. 

We  were  to  leave  the  city  soon  afterwards  for  our 
vacation.  There  was  a  hot  spell,  which  had  driven  us 
with  all  the  world  into  the  parks,  where  whole  families, 
collars  and  shoes  off,  lay  under  the  trees  or  dabbled  in  the 
fountains.  The  cold  drink  men  did  a  thriving  business, 
and  a  merry-go-round  with  its  wheezing  brass  piano  was 
turning  gayly  in  the  midst  of  the  green.  As  we  sauntered 
past,  our  eyes  rested  on  Andy,  gazing  sourly  into  the  whirl- 
ing throng.  We  did  not  want  to  accost  him.  We  too,  were 
wilted  by  the  heat,  and  we  did  not  feel  equal  to  discussing 
him  and  his  fortunes,  with  the  thermometer  at  89°  at  9  p.  M. 
As  we  turned  softly  behind  him  to  avoid  his  gaze,  we 
glanced  in  the  direction  where  his  eyes  were  fixed.  They 
were  riveted  upon  a  wooden  camel  in  the  merry-go-round 
which  had  been  so  arranged  that  as  the  riders  rotated,  it 
THI  SURVET.  It  belts  us.  it  identifies  »oiO 


took  on  at  the  same  time,  an  up  and  down,  a  sidewise,  and 
a  forward  motion,  simulating  very  cleverly  a  ship  of  the 
desert  well  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  On  the  camel 
sat  Mr.  Stugel,  red  of  face,  with  his  straw  hat  resting  on 
his  collar.  From  his  open  mouth  burst  spasmodic  shouts  of 
laughter  so  loud  and  gay,  that  every  spectator,  excepting 
Andy,  was  laughing  with  him.  On  a  neighboring  hobby 
horse  of  slightly  more  conservative  gyrations,  sat  Matilda. 
Her  hair  was  streaming,  her  fancy  slippers  stuck  out 
on  either  side,  and  her  hands  waved  a  greeting  to  the  thrifty 
Andy  every  time  she  passed.  We  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance.  Andy  had  spent  all  the  dimes  he  cared  to,  and 
perhaps  had  taken  as  many  rides  at  Mr.  Stugel's  expense 
as  he  thought  proper.  He  was  therefore  ready  for  less 
expensive  entertainment.  But  for  Mr.  Stugel  and  Matilda, 
the  evening  had  only  just  begun,  and  poor  Andy  could 
think  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  stand  and  glare  at 
both  of  them.  We  tip-toed  warily  into  the  throng.  We 
were  not  equal  to  the  crisis.  Let  them  settle  it  themselves. 
We  were  glad  that  vacation  was  at  hand,  and  that  we 
could  escape,  leaving  them  to  whatever  midsummer  mad- 
ness might  attack  them  next. 

Of  course  the  madness  which  attacked  them  was  a 
hasty  marriage.  What  other  outcome  was  possible  but 
for  Andy  to  ask  his  Matilda  to  share  his  home,  and  for 
Matilda  to  accept  his  offer  with  alacrity?  And  what  other 
outcome  was  possible  for  a  wife  who  could  not  master  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic,  nor  see  the  connection  between 
arithmetic  and  merchandise  even  if  she  had  mastered  it,  but 
to  invest  gayly  in  luxuries  which  Andy  could  not  possibly 
afford,  and  which  ran  him  quickly,  remorselessly,  and  hope- 
lessly in  debt?  And  when  the  installment  clerk,  the  rent 
collector,  and  the  bill  collecting  agent  all  called  at  once,  it 
was  natural  for  a  thrifty  man  to  lose  his  temper,  to  give 
his  wife  (in  the  course  of  time)  a  kick  as  well  as  a  scolding, 
and  for  his  wife  to  cry,  and  tell  him  he  was  cross.  And 
when  this  had  happened  often  enough,  and  Andy  found 
himself  powerless  to  insist  on  what  Matilda  had  no  capacity 
to  understand,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  abandon  the  earn- 
ing of  an  inadequate  living,  and  to  run  away.  It  was 
natural  for  Matilda,  thoroughly  sick  of  working  for  no 
wages,  and  of  listening  to  tiresome  and  incomprehensible 
exhortations,  to  try  larceny  again,  and  to  run  away  in 
another  direction.  As  for  Mr.  Stugel,  training  Matilda  in 
extravagance  was  one  thing  when  she  was  free  to  play  the 
fool,  and  quite  another  when  she  was  not.  So  after  a  few 
applications  for  a  loan,  one  sight  of  Andy  or  his  wife  was 
enough  to  send  the  old  man  scuttling  toward  any  point  of 
the  compass  where  he  could  feel  sure  of  meeting  neither  of 
them. 

Of  course  all  this  might  have  been  avoided  if  Matilda 
could  have  grasped  the  arithmetical  principles  of  addition 
and  subtraction,  the  geometrical  axiom  that  the  whole  is 
no  greater  than  its  parts,  or  even  Poor  Richard's  maxim, 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  But  she  could  not.  If  she 
had  been  blind,  she  could  not  see  the  railroad  crossing,  and 
if  she  had  been  deaf,  she  could  not  hear  the  whistle.  As 
it  was,  she  was  merely  dull.  She  could  not  understand 
bills,  budgets,  behavior,  nor  several  other  things. 

"Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds  admit  impedi- 
ments" and  so  forth. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  OSLER 

By    HARVEY    GUSHING  2   Vols.  Net   $12.50. 

"My  advice   regarding  this   life  of   Dr.   Osier   is  definite  and 

unqualified  'Read   It.'     From  the  reading  ...  I  arose  refreshed, 

strengthened,    inspired,    to    better    living." — Robert    M.    Yerkes, 

International  Book  Rei'iew. 

A  RANDOM  RECORD  OF  TRAVEL 
DURING  FIFTY  YEARS 
By  WILLIAM  DUDLEY  FOULKE  Net  $2.50. 

With  his  latest  volume  Mr.  Foulke  contrasts  the  methods  of 
travel  today  with  those  of  half  a  cenury  ago;  shows  the  changes 
in  scenes  revisited  after  a  new  generation  has  appeared. 

KEATS  AND  SHAKESPEARE 
A   Study   of   Keats'    Poetic  Life   from    1816   to   1820.    By 
J.  MIDDLETON  MURRY.  Net  $4.75. 

This  is  an  "Introduction  to  a  Study  of  Shakespeare,"  the 
author  using  "The  greatest  of  Shakespeare's  successors,  John 
Keats,  as  though  he  were  a  mediator  between  the  normal  con- 
sciousness of  men  and  the  pure  poetic  consciousness  in  which 
form  alone  Shakespeare  remains  to  us."  .  .  .  "Shakespeare  the 
forerunner  and  Keats  the  spontaneous  follower  in  the  explora- 
tion of  life."  Mr.  Murry  has  sought  to  re-create  the  movement 
of  Keats'  soul  during  the  busy  four  years  of  his  poetic  life. 
The  Problem  of  Style  by  the  same  author,  was  published  in  1922. 

WILLARD  FISKE 
LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

A  Biographical  Study.     By  his  Literary  Executor  HORATIO 

S.  WHITE.    With  76  illustrations.  Net  $7.50. 

"This  biography  is  the  record  of  a  busy  life.     Its  purpose  is  to 

preserve  for  future  generations  the  story  of  a  benefactor  of  tho 

Cornell    University    Library.      For    the    name    of    Willard    Fiske 

deserves   to    be    remembered    and   to    rank    high    among   the   true 

founders  and  benefactors   of   Cornell   University. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY  AND  THE  RISE  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  METHODISM 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY 

Edited  by  M.  H.  FITZGERALD 

One  volume  on  India  Paper.    Net  $5.00. 
2  vols.  each  Net  $1.50. 

Coleridge  described  the  life  as  "the  favourite  of  my  library 
among  many  favourites,  the  book  that  I  can  read  for  the 
twentieth  time  when  1  can  read  nothing  else  at  all." 

BEN  JONSON 

Edited  by  C.  H.  HERFORD  and  PERCY  SIMPSON 

Vols.  I  and  II.    The  Man  and  His  Work          Net  $14.00. 

Limited  edition  on  hand-made  paper,  Net  $30.00. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  a  complete  critical  edition  which  has 
been  many  years  in  preparation.  These  two  introductory  volumes 
make  a  complete  book  in  themselves,  and  will  be  sold  separately. 
They  contain  a  new  Life,  incorporating  a  large  body  of  fresh 
material,  some  of  it  hitherto  unknown,  with  critical  Introductions 
to  the  entire  text.  The  remaining  eight  volumes  will  contain, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  works,  a  complete  critical  apparatus 
and  a  full  commentary. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 
By  JOHN  S.  HOYLAND  $1.50. 

Library  Edition,  Net  $3.25. 

"The  text  is  vivid  and  interesting,  but  is  no  more  interesting 
than  the  illustrations." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

A  NATION  IN  MAKING 

By   Sir   SURENDRANATH  BANERJEA  Net  $6.50 

Being  the  reminiscences  of  fifty  years  of  public  life  in  India. 

'SANDITON': 

Fragment  of   a   novel    written   by   Jane   Austen,   January- 
March   1817.     Now  first  printed  from   the  manuscript. 

Nit  $2.50. 

"We  have  only  welcome  for  anything  new  from  so  rare  a 
genius  as  Jane  Austen."— The  Living  Age. 

THE  DIALOGUES  OF  PLATO 

Translated  into  English  with  Analyses  and  Introductions. 

By  B.  JOWETT.     Five  volumes,  cloth.  Net  $25.00. 

Owing  to  a  regrettable  incident  of  the  war  the  electro-plates  of 

Towett's   Dialogues  of   Plato   were  lost,   with   the   result  that   the 

book  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time  and  very  high  price* 

have   been   charged   for   copies. 

At  all  Booksellers  or  from  the  Publishers 
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BOOKS  for  Parents  and  Teachers 
SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

By  c/tngelo  '•Patri 

There  is  no  more  popular  writer  on  the  problems  of 
childhood  than  Angelo  Patri.  In  his  new  volume  he 
shows  how  parents  can  assist  the  school  in  child 
training  and  illustrates  his  points  with  true  anec- 
dotes. $1.50 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  HUMAN 
SOCIETY 

By  Charles  A.  Ellwood 

A  fresh  statement  of  what  sociology  and  psychology 
teach  of  the  behavior  and  development  of  social 
groups.  Of  absorbing  interest  for  the  light  it  casts 
upon  such  vital  issues  as  national  unity,  class  con- 
flicts, assimilation  of  foreign-born,  freedom  of  speech, 
etc.  $3.00 

PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  CHILD  TRAINING 

By  oArland  D.  Weeks 

In  order  to  give  sympathetic  and  effective  guidance, 
the  parent  and  teacher  must  understand  the  workings 
of  the  child  mind.  Professor  Weeks  describes  native 
tendencies  and  typical  behavior  and  gives  practical 
suggestions  for  training.  $2.00 

THE  YOUNG  DELINQUENT 

By  Cyril  <Burt 

In  a  clear,  non-technical  fashion,  Dr.  Burt  discusses 
the  causes  of  the  criminal  and  immoral  behavior  of 
children  of  school  age,  and  methods  of  treatment. 
Illustrated.  $5.00 
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27th   Street,    near    10th   Aye. 

New    York 

DR.  JOHN   L.  ELLIOTT,  headworker 
ITie    Door-step    at    the    Hudson    Guild,    in    old    Chelsea, 
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Purpose  of  Hudson  Guild: — to  make  effective  in  the  com- 
munity better  ways  of  living  and  working  together  by 
organizing  groups  for  co-operative  effort. 


dental  department  with  twenty-four  chairs  and  with  a  staff 
so  excellent  that  so  meticulous  a  critic  as  Lillian  D.Wald  rec- 
ommends it  to  patients  who  turn  to  the  Nurses'  Settlement 
for  direction. 

While  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  faltered  in  its  early 
resolve  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  sanitation  and 
safety  in  the  factories,  the  great  democratic  group  of  union 
workers  has  carried  the  health  program  forward,  in  hard- 
ship and  in  prosperity,  until  its  health  department  has 
evolved  a  quality  and  range  of  self-supporting  health  services 
for  a  labor  group  which  probably  is  unsurpassed  in  this 
country  today.  A  once  submerged  and  contemned  host  of 
"foreigners"  have,  by  their  persistent  devotion  to  high  ideals, 
established  a  new  high  standard  not  only  for  the  American 
labor  movement  but  for  American  industry. 

The  public  has  not  cultivated  the  marked  interest  in  the 
garment  industry  that  welled  up  in  such  floods  of  sym- 
pathetic emotion  after  the  Triangle  fire.  Repeatedly  the 
Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  has  attempted  to  win  pub- 
lic interest  for  the  Sanitary  Label  which  it  issues  to  manu- 
facturers who  conform  to  its  recommendations.  To  check 
the  retrogressive  trend  toward  the  social  sweat-shop  which 
has  recently  entered  the  industry,  an  advisory  commission 
appointed  by  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  has  reenforced 
the  Board's  appeal  by  recommending  an  intensive  drive 
for  the  label  idea.  Accordingly,  the  Joint  Board  has 
patented  Prosanis,  a  guarantee  that  garments  to  which  it 
is  attached  have  been  produced  under  approved  conditions, 
in  the  hope  that  the  public  will  support  its  program  by 
concentrating  its  buying  power  upon  Prosanis  labelled  goods. 
Some  millions  of  these  labels  have  been  issued  to  manufac- 
turers during  the  past  year.  But  the  general  public  is  slow 
to  enter  into  a  game  so  subtly  inspired  as  this.  Buyers 
depend  upon  the  reputation  of  their  retailers  for  assurance 
that  what  they  buy  is  clean,  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide.  It 
would  require  a  costly  campaign  of  advertising  to  win  for 
the  Prosanis  label  the  popularity  which  certain  other  na- 
tional trade  marks  have  won.  And  as  matters  stand  to- 
day, the  fact  that  the  Prosanis  label  is  also  a  pro-trade  union 
label  creates  sales  resistance.  Public  opinion  will  hardly 
be  won  to  enthusiastic  support  until  it  is  convinced  that  the 
organized  labor  movement  and  the  trade  unions  are  essen- 
tial to  industrial  peace  and  prosperity,  are,  in  the  legal 
phrase,  preponderantly  in  the  public  interest — firm  pillars 
of  public  welfare. 

It  is  with  such  ultimate  support  in  view,  as  well  as  in 
their  own  immediate  interest,  that  the  men  and  women, 
members  of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers 
Union,  have  been  building  so  splendidly  upon  the  founda- 
tions laid  by  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  whose 
fifteenth  anniversary  finds  them  single-handedly,  under  the 
technical  guidance  of  Dr.  George  M.  Price,  carrying  the 
ideals  of  the  builders  of  the  Protocol  to  ripe  fruition  in  this 
realm  of  industrial  sanitation  and  individual  health. 


C*  T         „/.„          .     A    pamphlet   giving  a   list    of   national 

t1  OT  1  COCnCTS  *  social  and  health  agencies  and  a  plan 
for  using  THE  SURVEY  in  the  class- 
room will  be  sent  free  to  any  teacher  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
send  a  postal  giving  name,  address,  name  of  school  and  subject  taught 
to  Survey  Associates,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of 

JOHN  BURROUGHS 

By  Clara  Barrus 

Based  upon  a  rich  store  of  familiar  letters 
and  particularly  upon  the  intimate  journal 
which  Mr.  Burroughs  kept  during  his  lifetime, 
this  volume  gives  us  a  splendid  and  realistic 
portrait  that  makes  the  great  naturalist  and 
philosopher  live  again. 

Illustrated,  2  vols.,  boxed,  $12.50 


MY  EDUCATION 
AND  RELIGION 

By  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon 

This  informal  autobiography  of  one  of 
America's  most  famous  ministers  is  full  of 
the  rich  personality  of  the  writer,  of  humor 
as  well  as  of  wisdom.  "I  commend  this 
biography  to  all  who  would  know  a  truly 
noble  soul." — Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman. 

Illustrated,  $4-00 


The  World  and  Its  Meaning 

Prof.  G.  T.  W.  Patrick 

"There  is  Dot  an  issue  berore  the  world 
today  upon  which  this  book  does  not  cast 
real  light  "  Rev.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  $3.50 

The   Oil   Industry  and   the 
Competitive  System 

George  Ward  Stocking 

An  illuminating  analysis.  Hart  Schaffner 
&.  Marx  Prize  Essay  in  Economics.  $3.50 

Men,  Women  and  Colleges 

Le  Baron  R.  Briggs 

Illuminating  studies  of  college  and  cult- 
ural problems.  1.50 
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RICHARD  C.  CABOT 

What  Men  Live  By. 

New  popular  edition.  $1.50 

Social  Work. 

Essays  on  the  Meeting-Ground  of  Doctor 
and  Social  Worker.  $2.00 

A  Layman's  Handbook  of  Med- 
icine, with  Special  Reference  to  Social 
Workers.  $3.00 

Prescriptions. 

Compiled  by  Edith  MotterLamb.  $1.00 


A   Practical    Psychology    of 
Babyhood 

Jessie   Chase   Fenton 

A  definite,  detailed,  and  authoritative  man- 
ual on  the  mental  life  of  babyhood.  $3.50 

The  Baby's  .First  Two  Years 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Smith 

An  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  th« 
authoritative  manual  on  the  care  of  babies 
in  sickness  and  health.  $1.75 

As  A  Woman  Thinks 

Corra  Harris 

A  sequel  and  companion  volume  to  "My 
Book  and  Heart."  $2-50 


products;  international  work 
has  advanced  in  the  study  of 
cancer,  syphilis,  sleeping  sick- 
ness, malaria,  tuberculosis 
(for  instance  the  study  of  the  effect  of  industrial  labor  on 
tuberculosis,  of  housing  and  food  supplies  in  general  and  milk 
consumption  in  particular,  and  the  cost  of  different  measures 
applied  to  tuberculosis).  At  the  request  of  Persia  a  delegate 
of  the  health  section  proceeded  to  that  country  to  study 


SMOKE  OF  THE  PEACE  PIPES 
(Continued  from  page  293) 


the  problem  of  substitute 
crops.  Under  the  leadership 
and  inspiration  of  Fridjof 
Nansen  the  fifth  commission 
discussed  the  pressing  problem  of  Armenian  refugees  in  all  its 
phases.  Someone — several — referred  to  the  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  solving  the  problem  of  Armenian  refugees,  to 
which  Nansen  replied  that  he  was  reminded  of  the  definition 
of  the  difficult  and  the  impossible:  the  difficult  is  what  can 
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what  organization  was  possible  against  epidemics ;  even  the     be  done  at  once,  the  impossible  is  what  takes  a  little  longer. 
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aloof  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  saw  fit  to  call 
upon  the  health  organization  for  help  against  endemic  plague 
in  certain  parts  of  Eastern  Siberia.  There  has  been  a  helpful 
exchange  made  possible  in  public  health  officers  and  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  nations  to  enlarge  this  phase  of  inter- 
national health  work.  In  fact  most  of  the  work  of  the  health 
organization  has  been  done  not  on  its  own  initiative  but  at 
the  requests  of  governments,  of  national  public  health 
authorities,  of  the  Council  or  Assembly. 

Under  the  work  of  the  financial  committee  the  second 
commission  discussed  the  effect  of  last  year's  £10,000,000 
loan  in  settling  over  700,000  of  the  1,200,000  Greek  refugees 
near  Athens.  A  loan  was  approved  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Danzig.  Once  more  the  problem  of  an  inter- 
national relief  union  against  calamities  was  discussed  and 
measures  were  introduced  toward  having  the  Council  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  forming  such  a  union. 

The  fifth  commission  handled  as  usual  social  and  humani- 
tarian subjects:  municipal  cooperation  internationally  en- 
couraged; opium — it  was  decided  to  send  a  committee  of 
investigation  to  Persia  to  study  what  could  be  done  with 
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It  is  Nansen's  hope  ultimately  to  settle  a  large  body  of 
Armenian  refugees  in  the  Armenian  Republic  of  Erivan 
with  the  help  of  a  loan  similar  to  the  one  raised  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  for  Greek  refugees. 

The  fifth  commission  recommended  that  the  assembly 
request  the  Health  Organization  to  investigate  infant 
mortality  from  the  point  of  view  of  feeding  in  infancy. 
Numerous  problems  concerning  women  and  children  were 
discussed,  now  from  the  point  of  view  of  Denmark  in  the 
person  of  the  soft  mouselike  Mile.  Forchammer,  now  from 
the  point  of  view  of  India  in  the  person  of  the  turbanned 
Maharaja  of  Patiala  with  his  pearl  and  diamond  earrings. 

And  lastly,  some  of  the  most  exciting  discussions  of 
September  centered  about  the  question  of  slavery  in  the 
sixth  commission.  I/ord  Cecil  in  behalf  of  the  British 
government  produced  at  its  very  first  meeting  a  protocol  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  How  easy  to 
forget — or  to  be  entirely  unaware — that  slavery  has  any- 
thing but  historical  interest  in  1925 !  And  yet  such  interest 
does  it  still  possess  that  not  yet  in  1925  could  the  words  of 
Ixird  Cecil's  Protocol  be  allowed  to  stand : 
//  help}  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Man:  His  Making  and  Unmaking 

By  E.  BOYD  BARRETT,  Ph.D.  $2.50 
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The  Challenge  of  Childhood 

By  IDA  S.   WILE,   M.S.,   M.D.  $3  50 
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The  act  of  conveying  slaves  on  the  high  seas  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  act  of  piracy. 

The  passage  now  reads: 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  adopt  all  ap- 
propriate measures  with  a  view  to  preventing  and  suppressing 
the  embarkation,  disembarkation  and  transport  of  slaves  in 
their  territorial  waters  and  upon  all  vessels  flying  their  re- 
rpective  flags. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  slavery  evidently  one  can  go  so  far 
and  no  further,  if  one  expects  the  recommendations  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  have  practical  results.  As  in  opium 
so  in  slavery — indignation  of  the  layman  plays  a  small  role 
compared  to  pecuniary  advantages.  To  quote  Lord  Cecil 
in  his  report  to  the  Sixth  Assembly: 

It  [the  draft  convention  on  slavery]  represents  merely  what 
the  committee  considers  to  be  the  highest  minimum  standard 
which  can  be  set  forth  in  formal  international  arrangements 
at  the  present  time. 

A  comparatively  unexciting  assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  this  sixth,  if  you  will.  But  the  idea  behind  the 
League  Assembly  was  not  that  it  should  exist  to  produce 
excitement.  To  many  delegates  and  visitors  it  is  exciting 
and  encouraging  enough  that  another  year  the  representatives 
of  (this  time)  forty-nine  nations,  among  them  three  prime 
ministers  and  sixteen  foreign  ministers,  assembled  under  one 
roof  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  international  world.  What 
more  can  we  ask  for  than  that  each  year  the  Assembly  should 
advance  a  bit  further  than  governments  and  public  are  quite 
prepared  for?  Look  north,  south,  east,  west  and  what  more 
could  be  expected  in  September  1925  than  what  the  Sixth 
Assembly  was  able  to  deliver,  with  the  United  States  out  of 
the  League,  Germany  out  of  the  League,  the  uncertainties 
of  the  security  pact  hanging  over  everyone's  head  ? 
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kCTOBER  in  Locarno  .  .  .  !  Pessimists  about  the  Se- 
curity Pact  are  going  to  have  a  harder  time  than  is 
usually  the  case,  over  this  side  of  the  world,  rallying  fol- 
lowers to  their  standard  of  doubts  and  misgivings.  The 
world  is  sick  of  suspicions!  And  what  is  even  more  to  the 
point,  the  Security  Pact  comes  too  near  being  what  the 
world  has  been  sighing  after.  It  is  a  long  cry  from  the 
Protocol,  and  is  for  that  reason  that  much  nearer  what  can 
be  grasped  and  accepted  in  1925,  and  at  that,  far  in  advance 
of  anything  conceivable  in  pre-war  days. 

The  Security  pact  framed  at  Locarno  guarantees  the 
western  boundary  of  Germany  against  aggression  from 
either  side.  That  is  a  statement  of  fact  of  momentous 
implications  'for  the  peace  of  mind  not  only  of  France  and 
Germany  but  of  the  world  at  large.  As  long  as  France 
and  Germany  were  glaring  at  each  other  no  one  could 
sit  easy. 

There  are  those  of  wisdom  who  say  that  the  last  locality 
in  Europe  where  war  was  in  any  real  danger  of  breaking 
out  was  along  the  western  boundary  of  Germany.  To 
guarantee  that  against  aggression  adds  in  its  narrower  sense 
rothing  to  the  real  peace  of  Europe.  But  the  manner  of 
arriving  at  that  guarantee  and  one  result  of  it  are  in- 
calculable in  their  constructive  and  salutary  effects. 

First,    everyone   has   had   to   admit   that   it  was   on   the 
initiative  of  Germany  that   the  great  forward  looking  step 
was   taken- — Germany,   the  outcast.      Second,   for  the  first 
time  since  the  war,  Germany  sat  at  a  European  council  table 
(In  answering  advertisements  please   mention   THE    SURVEY.     It   helps   us,   it  identifies   you.) 
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on  absolutely  equal  footing  with  every  nation  present.  It 
may  be  that  the  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  remains, 
security  pact  or  no,  intact.  But  by  that  international  and 
total  acceptance  of  Germany  as  a  thoroughly  equal  collabo- 
rator at  Locarno  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was 
punctured  gloriously  and  forevermore.  And  Poincare  still 
alive  and  forced  to  witness  the  day! 

And  lastly,  a  result  of  Locarno — and  no  one  can  prophesy 
its  entire  importance  and  ramifications — Germany  enters  the 
League,  for  as  sure  and  certain  as  forecast  could  ever  be, 
within  a  few  months  time.  What  that  can  augur  for  the 
League,  for  Europe,  for  the  world!  "They  say"  that  for 
one  thing  it  means  the  entrance  before  long  of  Turkey,  and 
in  the  not  dim  future,  through  Germany's  influence,  of 
Russia  as  well.  Watch  the  League  when  it  becomes  that 
all-embracing! 

SEPTEMBER  1924  in  Geneva  was  the  greatest  under- 
lying impetus  to  a  new  outlook.  September  1925 
showed  every  nation  just  how  deep  rooted  was  the  desire 
for  peace  based  on  the  spirit  and  formula  of  the  Protocol — 
arbitration,  security,  disarmament.  Deeper  rooted  than 
Great  Britain,  for  one,  enjoyed  realizing;  not  so  deep  as 
France,  for  one,  had  hoped.  Great  Britain  sensed  the  fact 
that  she  lost  the  moral  leadership  of  the  world  in  September 
1925.  But  Great  Britain  was  far  mellower  in  Locarno  in 
October. 

There  was  a  general  attitude  of  Indian  summer  and  good- 
will in  Locarno.  Statesmen  have  been  learning  these  past 
years  in  Geneva  to  work  together  on  a  new  basis.  As  the 
New  Leader  put  it,  "Water  parties  and  confidential  dinners 
were  the  order  of  the  day  instead  of  the  hostile  formality  of 
earlier  conferences."  Chamberlain  emerged  from  the 
Locarno  sunshine  a  more  human  individual  than  he  had 
made  of  himself  in  Geneva.  He  couldn't  afford  two 
Genevas. 

'But  for  all  that,  Great  Britain  accepted  at  Locarno  the 
principle  of  compulsary  arbitration  with  France,  Germany 
and  Belgium,  and  it  had  been  her  attitude  on  that  subject  at 
Geneva  which  did  so  much  to  harm  her.  Even  so  her  action 
in  Locarno  was  not  enough  to  reinstate  her  in  world  favor, 
to  reconcile  entirely  the  ill  effects  of  the  previous  month. 
She  did  not  get  her  lost  ground  back,  though  she  recovered 
much  of  it,  in  Locarno.  Mrs.  Chamberlain's  innate  diplomacy 
in  arranging  her  birth  so  that  she  could  celebrate  in  Locarno 
did  its  bit  to  move  England  up  a  peg  or  two.  A  few  more 
birthday  parties  with  Germany  invited  and  the  scrawny, 
molted,  picked-looking  dove  of  peace  will  grow  a  new  batch 
of  feathers  and  build  a  nest  and  lay  eggs. 

SO  internationalism  marked  time  a  bit  in  September.    In 
October  stepped  ahead. 

How  far  along  we'll  be  in  September  1926  no  one  dare 
i-ay.  There  are  some  to  report  the  East  feels  itself  more 
uneasy  than  ever, — there  are  for  instance  Greece  and  Bul- 
garia,— but  certainly  the  circle  of  the  peace  pipes  is 
smoking. 
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TN    recognition  of   the  value  of  ex- 

*~   perience  in  training  for  social  work, 

the  School's  curriculum  is  so  arranged 

that  the  student  spends  approximately 

one-half  of  his    time    in    field   work. 

Thus,  in  actual  practice,  social  needs 

are  met  as  they  are  illustrated  in  a 

great  world  metropolis.  °$  °$  °$ 

The  Winter   Quarter  begins 

January  fourth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


Professional  Training 

Brings  Knowledge,  Skill,  Zeal 

These  mean  Professional  Advancement 

Second  Semester  opens  March  i 
Field  Work  Begins  January  25 

Addrtu  Inquiries  to  the  Registrar, 

THE   PENNSYLVANIA   SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

311  South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


Home 
Study 

of  the 

Bible 


10.000  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

from   all  walks  of  life  now  studying 

the  Bible  under  competent  guidance. 

1  C  COURSES  —  Interesting  — con- 

*•+*  etnictive  —  Modern  Bible  study 

I  broadens   vision.    Deepens  wisdom. 

Begin  now.    Descriptive  literature 

'ree.  ALL  COURSES       CAx* 

The  American  Institute      »JV^ 

of  Sacred  Literature          each 

*Tt)e  ®mbersitp  of  Chicago 

D.Dt.     350  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Directed  by 

?HmberSttj>  of  Chicago 

Courses  in  English.  History,  Chemistry,  Business,  Education, 
Mathematics.  Psychology,  and  35  other  subjects  command 
credit  toward  a  Bachelor  degree.  Begin  any  time.  Addn 
i  9EllUH.il,  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  111. 


NEW  WATER  IN  OLD  SKINS 
(Continued  from  page  288) 
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in  the  traditional  way,  by  repetition,  to  memorize  every- 
thing. The  village  school  could  always  be  easily  found 
by  the  noise  of  two  or  three  classes  reciting  different 
lessons  simultaneously  and  in  full  cry.  The  sense  of 
confusion  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described, 
but  the  teacher  sat  unmoved  and  calm  through  it 
all,  occasionally  intervening  to  pick  out  a  wrong  word 
here  or  a  bad  pronounciation  there,  like  a  skilled  conductor 
picking  out  the  wrong  notes  in  an  orchestra.  Dried 
palmyra  leaves  were  still  the  ordinary  form  of  book  used 
and  sand  was  the  writing  material  for  infants.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  children  lapsed  into  illiteracy  soon  after 
they  had  left  school. 

Today  things  are  rapidly  changing.  Many  villages  have 
a  neat  little  school  building  standing  in  an  open  spot  with 
a  good  garden  around  it  in  which  the  boys  themselves  work. 
Modern  educational  methods  are  being  gradually  intro- 
duced. Splendid  books  in  the  vernacular  are  found  today 
in  all  provinces.  The  "project  method"  is  finding  its  way 
slowly  into  Indian  pedagogy,  as  a  result  of  the  work  done 
at  Moga  by  Reverend  W.  J.  McKee.  The  economic 
and  social  value  of  education  is  now  realized  so  that  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  has  increased  by  a  full  third 
in  the  last  ten  years.  In  the  native  state  of  Travancore 
happy  boys  and  girls  of  all  castes  with  satchels  or  books  and 
slates  may  be  seen  all  over  the  countryside  wending  their 
way  to  school.  Through  the  drama  and  other  means  the 
children  are  becoming  the  educators  of  the  village  in  sani- 
tation, hygiene  and  world-knowledge.  Since  education  has 
been  transferred  to  democratic  ministers  it  has  gone  forward 
steadily  in  every  direction.  Educational  ideals  suited  to 
rural  life  are  being  hammered  out  in  teachers'  conferences. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  new  wine 
is  being  poured  into  the  ancient  bottles  of  India,  or  to  keep 
to  our  own  simile,  new  water  into  the  old  water-skins. 
India  now  seeks  the  control  of  her  own  life  so  that  she 
may  regulate  and  control  this  process  to  the  end  of  work- 
ing out  the  ideals  inherent  in  her  past.  She  realizes  that 
Western  conceptions  have  dominated  her  too  completely  in 
recent  years  and  that  only  under  Indian  direction  and  in- 
spiration can  the  future  be  successfully  safeguarded.  The 
education  which  has  been  developed  under  Western  dom- 
inance "has  not  been  able  to  build  up  the  new  culture  in 
our  real  life,"  the  Indian  educator  says  today.  Sir  Asutosh 
Mukkerji  of  Calcutta  in  one  of  his  speeches  as  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Calcutta  University,  second  only  to 
Columbia  University  in  size,  said  "Western  civilization, 
however  valuable  as  a  factor  in  the  progress  of  mankind, 
should  not  supercede,  much  less  be  permitted  to  destroy,  the 
vital  elements  of  our  civilization."  Western  civilization  is 
largely  urban  and  as  such  has  distinctively  urban  character- 
istics. Indian  civilization  is  essentially  rural  and,  as  the 
late  C.  R.  Das  emphasized,  political  development  in  India 
must  proceed  from  this  basis  and  must  ever  have  in  view 
the  needs  of  the  village  life  of  India.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
among  others  that  India  demands  the  right  to  order  her 
own  progress  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  build  up  her  new 
life  in  accordance  with  her  own  genius  and  with  a  view 
to  making  her  own  special  contribution  to  mankind. 
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THE  INDIVISIBLE  UTILITY 
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great  and  dramatic  natural  beauty  such  as  has  always  been 
influential  in  determining  the  quality  of  regional  culture, 
tending  to  florescence  in  art  forms,  literature,  music, 
drama,  architecture  and  painting.  But  the  outstanding, 
and  to  my  mind,  the  saving  item  of  south-western 
culture  is  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  community, 
earlier  referred  to,  of  the  extension  of  environmental 
consciousness.  The  successful  administration  of  power  and 
water  utilities  in  the  southwestern  states  calls  for  a  prevail- 
ing engineering  type  of  intelligence.  When  you  consider 
that  the  Colorado  project  alone  affects  a  territory  almost  as 
large  as  the  republic  of  France,  and  of  the  utmost  variety  of 
topographical  features  and  natural  features,  such  as  forests, 
mountain  ranges,  high  and  low  valleys,  this  scarcely  needs 
comment.  No  project  not  soundly  engineered  and  con- 
sistenly  maintained  on  an  engineering  basis  can  hope  to 
have  even  a  minimum  of  success.  Nor  can  any  project  be 
politically  administered  in  that  region  without  involving 
the  factor  so  seldom  found  in  American  politics,  the  exten- 
sion of  consciousness  over  long  processes  of  time.  The  prob- 
lems, of  forest  cover  and  annual  rainfall  and  run-off,  alone, 
must  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  generations,  and  centuries. 
The  wise  and  just  allocation  of  power  rights  demands,  on 
the  part  of  the  officials  who  deal  with  it,  a  prophetic  insight 
into  the  trend  of  regional  development.  All  of  which  calls 
for  a  corresponding  political  insight  among  the  voters.  In 
short,  in  order  to  live  successfully  with  indivisible  utilities 
of  the  scope  they  assume  in  our  Southwest,  the  community 
must  live  at  a  very  high  level  of  intelligent  awareness  of 
its  situation. 

It  is  on  this  necessity  that  we  must  depend  for  counter- 
acting the  menace  that  lurks  forever  behind  the  communal- 
mindedness  of  community  activity,  the  reduction  of  the  com- 
munity mind  to  a  dead  level  of  security,  the  ensuing  slow 
down-slope  of  complacency  to  inertia,  and  of  inertia  to 
desuetude.  Not  being  able,  in  the  presence  of  the  superb 
opportunity  of  the  Southwest,  to  accept  such  a  future  for 
the  English-speaking,  we  can  only  conclude  that  we  are 
face  to  face  here  with  the  most  interesting  possibility  of 
social  evolution  that  the  world-scene  at  present  affords. 
Here  all  the  impetus  and  capacity  of  the  English-speaking 
community  is  locked  with  the  dominant  pattern-forming 
item  of  the  future,  the  indivisible  utility.  For 'with  the 
development  of  giant  power  and  the  continued  evolution 
of  quantity  production,  the  shadow  of  Indivisibility  waxes 
large  over  the  old  town-and-country  complex  with  its  in- 
herent separateness  and  its  lost  dream  of  escape.  Here, 
and  not  in  the  cafes  of  Prague  or  the  cellars  of  Leningrad, 
is  the  stilly  turning  wheel  on  which  the  fair  new  shape 
of  society  is  moulded. 


YOUTH  IN  CONFLICT 

By  MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS 

Dr.  Van  Waters  writes  out  of  long  and  revealing  ex- 
perience as  referee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Court. 
Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop  finds  that  the  book  "has  the 
brilliancy  and  sheer  charm  characteristic  of  her  mind 
and  works."  $1.00  in  paper  covers,  $1.50  boards,  postpaid. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Books  by  return  mail 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital 


jilliiiiiillinillliiiiHiiii'iiiiiiii 


A  Course  in 


Medical  Social  Service 


Will  Begin  February  1st,  1926 


iihiiiillinuinumilKinllliuiL1 


For  further  information,  address 

THE  DEAN,  300  East  Twentieth  Street 
New  York  City 


Grounds  and  Buildings 

OF    THE 

Meadville  Theological  School 

Meadville,  Pennsylvania 
For  Sale  at  a  Great  Bargain 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Meadville  Theological 
School,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  having  voted  to  re- 
move the  educational  activities  of  that  institution  to 
Chicago,  the  seven-acre  campus  and  four  building! 
erected  thereon  are  for  sale. 

The   buildings   consist   of: 

Divinity  Hall,  a  dormitory  with  rooms  for  eighty  stu- 
dents, chapel,  two  lecture  rooms  and  offices. 

Hunewell  Hall,  with  dining  room  seating  one  hundred, 
gymnasium,  bowling  alleys,  lecture  room  and  common 
room. 

Huidekoper  Hall  (Library)  with  room  for  forty  thou- 
sand volumes;  also  four  large  class-rooms. 

Central  Heating  Plant,  nearly  new,  with  storage  facil- 
ities for  one-half  year's  supply  of  coal. 

This  group  of  buildings  is  suitable  for  any  educational 
institution,  but  particularly  for  a  Boys'  or  Girls'  School, 
or  a  Home  of  almost  any  kind.  The  property  as  a  whole 
will  be  sold  to  an  institution  which  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  approximately  one- 
half  its  real  value. 

Any  proposal  looking  toward  the  purchase  of  thi« 
property  should  be  addressed  to  F.  C.  SOUTHWORTH, 
Meadville,  Pa.,  President  of  the  School. 
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THE    SURVEY'S   DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 


INTERNATIONAL    MIGRATION    SERVICE— To  assemble  data  .*., 
International    social    problems    and    through    work    with    Individual 
cases    to   develop    methods   of   international    social    service.      Head 
quarters,     London.       Viscountess    Gladstone,    chairman;     Professoi 
Gilbert    Murray,    treasurer;    Huth    Lamed,    executive.     Address   aJi 
inquiries  to  American  bureau,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Cltj 
Director,  Mary  B.   Hurlbutt. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  pF  HEARING— Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  school,  Institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  J2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL    OF    CANCER— Dr 

George  A.  Soper,  managing  director;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  journal. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DB- 
LINQUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50  Eaai 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  methodi 
in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics, 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  service!, 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  to- 
interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  th« 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  M ITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  investigators.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  school!, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  191», 
Incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L.  Prescott, 
Treas. ;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  niedical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  yc-ar:  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .50  a 
year. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provisions;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-Presldent;  Edward  K.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME   MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.     Florence  E.   Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college  students,  Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau    of   Reference    for    Migrating   People,    follow-up   of   New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.     Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.C. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions-  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International   Justice  and   Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.   E.  Haynes,   Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary:  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State 
Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK — Gertrude  Vaile, 
president,  Denver,  Colorado;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
Ing,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  Spring 
of  1926.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 2109  Broadway, 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and 
social  welfare  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Miss  Fiorina 
Lasker,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Hertz,  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,540 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  388 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak, 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  and 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
and  promotion  of  program  in  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camps. 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL    WOMAN-S    CHRISTIAN    TEMPERANCE    UNION— 

Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  eftective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  In  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE — To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dtr. ;  130  B.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


USING  PRINTS 
(Continued  from  page  297) 


Onril/rrtO  We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
\rrflllrn\*  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AOTHOI'I  RISEABCB 
OI  LnllLilU.  BoiiiAO,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TRAINING   IN   RECREATION 

Professional  training  for  group  leadership  and  recreation; 
play  production  for  amateurs;  stage  and  costume  design; 
folk  dimi-ing;  prames:  story  telling;  handcraft;  gymnastics 
and  athletics.  Catalog. 

Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

800  S.    Halsted   Street   (Hull-House) 


Special  Issues  of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Harlem,  Mecca  of  the  New  Negro,  50  cents 
Mexico,  A  Promise,  50  cents 
Giant  Power,  50  cents 
Regional  Planning,  30  cents 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


overcome  in  themselves  or  others  the  common  propensity 
to  resist  and  dislike  the  new  and  strange. 

Education  is  the  only  answer.  Adults  whose  habits  of 
mind  have  been  bent  to  the  acceptance  of  imitation  as  the 
normal  function  of  pictures  must  break  such  limiting  habits 
before  they  can  even  see  other  qualities.  Children,  by  in- 
stinct and  by  the  fortunate  design-approach  training  in  the 
Dow  manner  now  prevalent  in  public  schools,  are  already 
largely  free  to  create  and  enjoy  creation.  Association  with 
creative  work,  then,  is  naturally  the  next  essential  and  this 
can  be  had  by  any  person  or  group  that  will  make  the  neces- 
sary effort  to  gain  it.  The  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts 
in  presenting  the  Fifty  Print  exhibit,  though  not  taking  an 
official  stand  as  favoring  either  school,  has  at  least  given  the 
public  its  chance  to  judge  and  secure  both  types  of  work. 
If,  in  answer  to  the  opportunity  thus  offered,  sufficient  re- 
quests for  the  use  or  purchase  of  these  prints  come  in,  two 
events  will  undoubtedly  occur.  The  Fifty  Print  exhibition 
will  be  made  an  annual  affair,  and  a  print  rental  system, 
similar  to  the  book  rental  system  now  so  popular,  will  be 
worked  out  so  that  schools  or  societies  or  individuals  can 
rent  a  group  of  prints  or  a  single  print  on  trial,  to  be  bought 
or  returned  as  desired  after  the  test  of  a  month's  association. 
Many  public  libraries  already  have  or  are  gathering  print 
collections  which  are  now  shown  in  their  own  galleries  oc- 
casionally but  which  may,  in  the  future,  be  rented  out. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  seems  to  be  the  first  American  city  to  put 
this  plan  into  practice  (with  paintings).  The  Dayton 
Art  Museum  had  the  vision,  some  four  years  ago, 
to  start  a  circulating  gallery  of  paintings  by  American 
artists.  Pictures  were  loaned  for  a  month  and  renewed 
or  changed.  The  artists  received  compensation  for  this  use 
of  their  work.  The  scheme  caught  the  popular  fancy  and 
homes  that  had  never  known  an  original  work  of  art  tried 
one  out  and  found  it  indispensable.  Interest  spread  till 
last  winter,  one  hundred  and  fifty  paintings  were  in  constant 
circulation  and  the  scope  of  the  work  was  constantly  widen- 
ing. The  press  is  already  giving  space  to  creative  work 
and  such  illustrations  can  be  clipped  for  study — a  system 
which  gets  away  from  the  sterility  of  the  "art  appreciation" 
courses  and  subjects  that,  in  their  standards  of  excellence, 
are  the  usual  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  behind  the  times. 

Contemporary  creation  in  any  art  can  be  actively  shared. 
It  is  built  out  of  living  environment.  Its  flavor  is  familiar. 
It  speaks  a  common  language.  It  is  kin  to  living  men.  To 
pleasure  in  it  more  spontaneously  than  in  creations  of  other 
ages  and  other  peoples  is  a  normal,  healthy  act.  Original 
prints  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  the  people's  medium. 
They  are  more  widely  available  than  any  other  "hand" 
medium  in  the  visual  arts.  Those  who  know  them  use 
them.  Those  who  come  to  know  them  will  also  use  them. 
And  those  who  know  or  come  to  know  them  as  visualizations 
of  the  unknown  rather  than  of  the  known,  will  use  them 
quite  naturally  for  the  richer  experience  values  to  be  had 
from  creative  expression  and  design  plus  story,  subject  in- 
terest and  skill,  than  from  these  literary  and  technical  quali- 
ties minus  the  thing  the  creator  gives  to  the  work.  We 
can  recapture  the  age  of  wonder.  And  prints,  if  they  are 
wisely  used,  and  widely,  will  help. 
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THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
jo  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED: — Two  Jewish  women  field 
workers.  One  for  Michigan,  one  for  New 
Jersey.  Must  have  a  real  interest  in  farm 
and  rural  work.  College  education  pre- 
ferred, although  previous  experience  in 
rural  social  work  will  be  given  considera- 
tion. Apply  5340  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  Protestant  mother  for 
twenty  children,  two  to  six  years  old.  Send 
photog  aph  with  letter.  Children's  Home, 
York,  Pa. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

EXECUTIVE  SECREARY  with  exper- 
ience and  training  for  well  established 
family  society.  Give  experience,  references 
and  salary  expected  with  application.  As- 
sociated Charities,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

WANTED:  Worker  in  eastern  settle- 
ment to  supervise  classes  in  cooking,  sew- 
ing, etc.  and  to  assist  in  general  settlement 
work.  Applicant  should  be  not  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age  with  proved  experience, 
executive  ability,  etc.  Six  weeks  vacation 
each  year  with  maintenance  and  a  fair 
lalary.  Applicant  should  furnish  particu- 
lars regarding  previous  work  and  also  cre- 
dentials. Address  5353  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Graduate  nurse  to  act  as 
supervisor  of  Infants'  cottage  in  a  private 
children's  institution  in  Connecticut.  Ad- 
dress 5346  SURVEY. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHER.  An 
experimental  community  boarding  school  in 
which  all  the  work  of  the  place  is  done 
by  students  and  faculty  wants  a  woman  as 
Domestic  Science  Teacher  who  will  work 
with  the  children  and  other  helpers  in  the 
kitchen  preparing  the  meals,  who  under- 
stands food  values  and  who  believes  that 
the  way  to  teach  children  is  through  life's 
experience.  5347  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Young  men  and  young 
women  as  councillors  for  a  Jewish 
educational  summer  camp.  Training 
and  experience  essential.  Apply  in 
writing  only.  C.  J.  I.  Camps,  125  East 
8sth  Street,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  W ANTED 

WANTED:  Physiotherapist  as  supervis- 
or of  work  with  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion. Interesting,  enlarging  field.  Nurse 
preferred.  Give  experience  in  detail.  5355 
SURVEY. 

WANTED: — Married  couple  to  act  as 
superintendent  and  matron  for  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Miriam  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.  State  experience  and 
salary.  Address  Dr.  D.  H.  Mendelsohn, 
146  Broadway,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

WANTED  by  Jewish  Community  Cen- 
tre, near  New  York  a  man  to  act  as  Edu- 
cational Director.  Must  have  academic 
training  and  some  experience  in  educa- 
tional work.  Should  have  ability  to  ar- 
range and  supervise  educational  activities 
of  a  Jewish  Centre.  Reply  stating  age, 
previous  training  and  experience  and 
salary.  5356  SURVEY. 

WANTED  by  Jewish  Community  Cen- 
tre near  New  York,  a  man  to  act  as  Mem- 
bership Secretary.  Must  have  academic 
training,  ability  to  handle  people  and  ex- 
perience in  publicity  work.  Reply  stating 
aBe>  previous  experience,  training  an! 
salary.  5357  SURVEY. 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  home  for 
orphan  girls  between  four  and  eighteen 
year*  in  large  city  in  middle  west.  Must 
have  experience  and  executive  ability.  5358 
SURVEY. 

WANTED: — A  Jewish  graduate  nurse, 
of  some  executive  ability  to  act  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Jewish  Home  for  the 
Friendless.  Apply  with  references  stating 
age,  qualifications  and  salary  expected. 
5359  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL-STATISTICAL  WORK 
REPORT  WRITING  A  SPECIALTY. 
A  trained  statistician  with  exceptional  ex- 
perience in  analyzing  and  compiling  tech- 
nical reports;  excellent  credentials.  5352 
SURVEY. 

HOSPITAL  Social  Service,  Institutional, 
Settlement  and  Family  Case  Workers;  Club 
Leaders  and  Trained  Nurses,  available  for 
first  class  positions.  Executive  Service 
Corporation,  Pershing  Square  Building, 
New  York  City. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  college  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1256  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED :  Situation  by  woman  execu- 
tive; graduate,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1909  ;  postgraduate  work  ;  fully  experienced 
in  social  service;  has  organized  and  de- 
veloped Department  of  Social  Science  for 
large  industrial  companies;  Reorganiza- 
tion Superintendent  of  New  York  Hospital. 
Medical  Bureau,  25  East  Washington  St., 
Chicago. 

SUPERITENDENT  with  extensive  ex- 
perience in  institutional  work  desires 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Orphanage 
or  Industrial  School  for  boys.  Rural  com- 
munity preferred.  5349  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  man  desires  position  as  ass't. 
Sup't.  or  caretaker  of  orphanage.  Has 
had  ten  years  experience  as  boys'  director, 
in  both  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  church  work.  Ad- 
dress J.  S.  M.  Room  808,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

SUPERINTENDENT  boys  institution. 
Capable  executive  with  social  service  ex- 
perience, five  years  in  court  proceedence. 
Would  like  to  change.  Prefer  an  institu- 
tion in  the  country.  Can  take  position 
January  ist.  5348  SURVEY. 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE  exper- 
ienced in  various  phases  of  Jewish  Social 
Service,  available  for  position  as  head  of 
Federation.  Excellent  reason  for  desiring 
change  of  position.  Would  prefer  city  in 
Western  part  of  United  States.  5345 
SURVEY. 

TEACHER,  married,  several  years  ex- 
perience in  mountain  school,  desires  posi- 
tion in  such  institution.  Available  at  once. 
References.  5351  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  desirei 
position  supervising  community  house  or 
institution.  5350  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  matron,  house- 
mother or  housekeeper  in  hotel,  school,  in- 
stitution or  private  family,  by  woman  of 
wide  experience.  First  class  referencei. 
5334  SURVEY. 

TRAVEL   OPPORTUNITIES 
Earn  Trip  Europe  or  Palestine 

Lowest  cost  tours  $390  up.  Organizers, 
conductors,  chaperons  wanted.  Allen  Tours, 
Back  Bay,  Boston. 

HOME   WANTED 

Unusual  opportunity  for  Connecticut 
family  to  adopt  John  5,  and  little  sister  4 
of  American  parentage,  good  mentality  and 
unusually  attractive.  The  Children's  Vil- 
lage, 1680  Albany  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


>  ''  '  *  *  Ml  i 


Alice  Bradley,  famous  expert, 
shows.;  wsf/iojrtomakehome  cook- 
ing, cake-making,  candy-  making 
•ivej>ig  profits.  Hmr  to  cater,  run 


table  TEA  ROOMS.  Moto: 


CBLei,  i 
la.  Cnfel 


jfit."  it's  FREE. 

.  Sibool  if  Home  Economics, 149E.  58lb  St.,Cgic>gi> 
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CURRENT    PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cent]  a  line  for  four  iniertioni,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  308  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  250  per  copy. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

AGED  CLIENTS  OF  BOSTON  SOCIAL  AGENCIES, 
by  a  Group  of  Investigators  and  Social 
Workers,  Lucile  Eaves,  Director.  Ex- 
perienced Social  workers  comment  on 
studies  based  on  over  a  thousand  case 
histories  of  care  given  the  aged.  Order 
from  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Cloth,  152  pp.,  $1.25. 

THE  SOCIAL  WORKERS  APPROACH  TO  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASE  is  a  pam- 
phlet containing  information  which  every 
social  worker,  teacher,  minister,  and  lay- 
man should  have.  It  has  been  carefully 
compiled  by  the  Venereal  Disease  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organization  Soci- 
ety and  published  by  them  in  July  1925. 
Copies  can  be  secured  from  the  Commit- 
tee at  105  East  22nd  Street  at  a  cost  of 
.25  per  copy. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copj 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  showi 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Looking  for   a  position? 
Want  to  make  a  change? 
Instead    of    worrying    about    it 
and   getting  discouraged   adopt 
the    policy    of    this    advertiser 
and   insert   a   want    ad    in   the 
Survey. 

The  Survey 

112  East  19  Street 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

"I  received  seventeen  replies  to  my 
advertisement  in  the  Survey.  There 
was  a  generally  high  class  level  of 
quality  in  the  replies,  too.  Neighbor- 
hood Association  had  good  cause  to 
appreciate  the  Survey's  service  in  that 
entire  matter. 

Very  truly  youn, 


WEEK  END  GUESTS 

Week  end  guests  accommodated.  Home 
cooking.  Duck  and  Chicken  dinners  a 
specialty.  Trains  met  at  Poughkeepsie. 
Phone  12. 

B.    W.     MOORE,     R.N. 

Penmore    Farm 
Pleasant    Valley  New  York 


'Printing 
SHultigraphing 
Typewriting 
^failing 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  Tht 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  other*. 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  Tht 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  Cit» 


FOR  RENT 

UNFURNISHED,  NON-HOUSEKEEP- 
ING APARTMENT,  184  Sullivan  Street, 
New  York  City,  $65  per  month,  i  large 
room,  i  small  room,  bath,  2  large  closets. 
Up  3  flights  on  front  of  house.  With  use 
of  garden,  consisting  of  backyards  of  22 
houses  thrown  into  one,  with  trees,  shrubs, 
grass,  flagged  walks,  benches,  etc.  2  blocks 
south  of  Washington  Square.  Near  bus,  7th 
Ave.  Subway,  6th  Ave.  "L".  Address  K, 
care  of  THE  SURVEY,  112  East  19th  Street. 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

W«    h»ye    complete   equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

I*  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  th. 
•e  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheofi. 
tana  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Lit  us  eitimatt  OH  your  next  jot 

Webster       Letter       Addressing       it 

Mailing      Company 

»4th   Street   at   8th    Avenu« 

Lanfacn    2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 


WANTED:  Copies  of  the  Survey 
and  Survey  Graphic  for  1923:  Jan. 
1,  15;  Feb.  1,  15;  March  15;  April 
15;  June  15;  Aug.  1;  Sept.  1;  Dec. 
15.  1924:  Feb.  15.  1925:  March  15; 
May  15;  September  15;  October  15. 
Unexpected  demand  has  wiped  out  our 
stock.  Subscribers  who  do  not  need 
their  issues  for  future  use  will  confer 
a  real  favor  by  returning  these  num- 
bers to  us  for  use  in  libraries  and  col- 
leges. The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


9664-5-6 


j 


M.ilini 
Addressing 


Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"Home -Making  as  a   Profession" 

Is  a  80-pp.  ill.  handbook— it's  FREE.  Home-study 
Domestic  Science  courses,  for  teaching,  institution 
management,  etc.  and  for  home-making  efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home   Economic!,  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chloai* 


TcdchcTS  °f  Sociology,  Social  Problems 
Civics   and  Current   Events 


MOST  teachers  are  experts  in  dealing  with  materials  organized  into 
textbooks  or  laboratory  manuals.     But  there  are  areas  of  interest 
and  information  which  are  incapable  of  being  so  organized.  They 
must  be  taken  as  they  come,  or  not  at  all.     Such  an  area  is  that 
commonly   called    "current   events."      Although    intensely    interesting    and    im- 
portant, most  teachers  find  themselves  very  much   at  a   loss  to  know  just  how 
to  deal  with  this  area. 

It  is  easy  to  say  to  a  class:  "Find  something  interesting  and  tell  about  it  in 
class  tomorrow,"  or  "Read  The  Survey  for  December  15  and  tell  what  you 
found  there  that  was  interesting."  But  in  both  cases,  your  teacherly  soul 
rebels  against  the  smattering  quality  of  the  results.  You  feel  you  are  wasting 
time  and  the  students  often  achieve  a  fine  degree  of  boredom.  You  want  some- 
thing better. 

Well,  here  it  is.  We  have  published  a  handy  little  pamphlet  which  gives 
an  analysis  of  social  problems,  a  program  for  applying  that  analysis  to  class- 
room work  and  ways  in  which  The  Survey  fits  into  such  a  program.  It  shows 
how  The  Survey  can  be  used  as  a  dependable  current  textbook  of  the  world's 
happenings  in  the  fields  of  social  progress  and  general  welfare. 

A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  sent  gladly  to  any  teacher  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  send  us  a  post  card  giving  his  or  her  name  and  address,  name 
of  the  school  and  the  subject  taught. 

The  Survey 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


iln  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps  us.  it  identifies  you.) 
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Christmas  Gifts  at  $1,  %  $5 

Why  let  the  Christmas  shoppers  elbow  you  out  of  your 
fine  holiday  spirit  ? 

Why  rush  out  in  desperation  at  the  last  moment  to  buy 
your  grownup  and  intelligent  friends  a  trumpery  some- 
thing — anything— tied  up  in  tinsel? 

Here  are  gifts  that  appeal  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  heart, 
that  endure  long  after  Christmas  day,  that  give  a  sense  of 
thoughtful  choice  as  well  as  of  holiday  good  cheer. 

The  satisfactory  way,  the  easy  way,  is  to  do  your  shopping 
with  your  fountain  pen.  A  few  lines  filled  in  below,  a 
check  written— and  it's  happily  done. 

The  Mind  in  the  Making.     By  jt^      Survey  Graphic.    A  fine,  all-the- 

James  Harvey  Robinson.     A  book  / ^     year-round  gift  for  a  discriminating 

that  is   known  the   country   over  ^*  *  friend  who,  like  you,  has  a  healthy 

as    the   most   thought- provoking   volume  curiosity  to  know  what  is  going  on  behind 

published    during    the  past    three   years,  the  newspaper  headlines.  Gift  subscriptions 

The   original   edition  at  $2.50  stood  for  will  begin  with  the  December  issue  so  as  to 

months  as    the  best  seller   among    non-  include  all  of  Dr.  Cabot's  "Adventures  on 

fiction.      The   Survey   Associates    edition  the  Borderland  of  Ethics."  During  the  year 

at  $1  is  printed  from  the  original  plates,  there  will  be  at  least  two  special  numbers, 

on  good  paper.     The  only  difference  is  in  larger  than  usual  and  similar  to  those  on 

the  cloth  for  the  binding— gay  yellow  now,  Harlem  and  Regional  Planning.    For  new 

in  place  of  red.  subscribers  only — a  reduction  of  $1. 

The  Survey.     There  is  nothing  like  The   Survey  for   any 
friend  who  has,  or  who  has  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  hav- 
ing,  a  consecutive  interest  in  the  most  vital  and  fascinating 
fields  of  human  activity  of  our  time  —  education,  health,  industry,  social 
work,  community  up-building.    A  year's  subscription  including  the 
Graphic  on  the  first  of  each  month  and  the  Midmonthly  on  the  fifteenth. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 

I  enclose  my  check  (or  money  order)  for  $. for  the  following: 

nMail    a  copy  of  "Mind  in  the  Making"  by  Robin-      <j;  C   Enter   a    year's   subscription    to   The   Survey  to   be 
son   to  :  — J    sent  trt  • 


son  to :  <       sent  to  : 

Name Name 

Street,  No. Street,  No. 

City,  State _  City,  State 

Enter  a  year's  subscription  to  Survey  Graphic  to  be 
sent  to: 

Name.....  My  own  name 

Street,  No. Address 

City,  State 12-1 


(In  answering   advertisement!  please   mention  THE   SURVEY.     It  kelpi   ut,  it  identifies   you.) 
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THREE  INCOMPARABLE  CRUISES 

WITH  CONGENIAL  VOYAGERS 


Around  the  World 
Cruise 

A  World  trip  of  30,000  miles  on  the 
magnificent  S.  S.  Laconia,  visiting  a  score 
of  Far  East  countries,  each  like  a  different 
world,  is  a  supreme  experience  and  becomes 
travel  glorified. 

The  Clark  management  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark  accompany  the  Cruise)  makes  this  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  world  travel.  Cruise 
sails  Jan.  20,  1926.  $1250  to  $3000.  With 
private  bath  $4000. 


Another  Mediterranean- 
Norway  Cruise 

The  Mediterranean-Norway  Cruise  of 
1925  has  proved  such  a  success  that  we  are 
already  announcing  a  similar  trip  sailing 
June  30,  1926 — same  ship,  the  new  S.  S. 
Lancastria,  same  itinerary,  same  rates.  The 
prices,  $550  to  $1300  ($1700  with  bath) 
are  phenomenally  low  and  we  will  have, 
as  this  past  year,  an  immediate  rush  of  ap- 
plications, especially  at  the  lower  rates. 
It  only  coats  $10  to  make  a  reservation. 
It  is  certainly  the  banner  Summer  Cruise. 


The  Mediterranean  Winter  Cruise 


Twenty  -  one  successful  Mediterranean 
Cruises  give  an  assured  guarantee  that  the 
22nd  on  the  beautiful  new  S.  S.  Transyl- 
vania will  be  just  as  conspicuous  a  success. 
This  Cruise  of  62  days  of  princely  travel 
furnishes  the  acme  of  enjoyment  and  in- 
tellectual inspiration. 


This  Cruise  includes  a  superb  ship,  the 
famous  Cunard  service  and  cuisine,  con- 
genial fellow-passengers,  inspiring  lectures 
and  services,  elaborate  shore  sight-seeing. 
This  cruise  represents  the  climax  of  travel. 
Sailing  date,  Jan.  30,  1926.  $600  to  $1700. 
With  private  bath  $2000. 


Illustrated  book  and  ship  diagram  sent  free  on  request.    Address: 


CLARK'S  CRUISES,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


Readers  of  The  Survey  will  need  no  intro- 
duction to  this  book.  The  famous  Harlem 
number  was  its  inception.  This  is  the  first 
complete  and  adequate  presentation  of  the 
Negro  today.  The  list  of  contributors  is 
brilliant.  There  are  many  illustrations  in 
color  and  black  and  ichite.  $5-°° 


MELLOWS 

NEGRO  SPIRITUALS,  WORK  SONGS  AND  STREET  CRIES 

by  R.  Emmet  Kennedy 

Many  hitherto  unpublished  Louisiana  songs  and  their  histories 
make  an  invaluable  addition  to  musical  literature.  With  many 
illustrations. 

Large  quarto,  bound  in  special  bandana  cloth.  $5.00 

BLACK  CAMEOS 

by  R.  Emmet  Kennedy 

Since  its  publication  a  year  ago,  these  stories  of  the  Negro  as  he 
used  to  be  has  become  a  classic  used  in  concert  halls,  over  the  radio, 
and  at  the  hearth.  With  Mellows,  it  forms  the  work  of  a  man 
who  has  been  collecting  these  stories  and  songs  all  his  life.  $2.50 


ALBERT  A.CMARLC/  BONI  Publi/h< 

fe.   ^    ^.  ^  ^.   'A.    b.    ^  ^    ^.^V    ik.    .fe.    ^.    ^   K.    *:   ^. 


MIDMONTHL Y 

DECEMBER  15,  1925 


Problem:  Find  Four  Walls 

Compulsory  Military  Training 

The  Strike  Against  Strikes 

A  Homemade  Health  Center 

The  State  and  the  Schools 

Housing  in  the  City  of  Homes 

Getting  Ready  for  School 
Osmosis:  Object  of  Social  Work 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


25  Cents  a  Copy 


SOCIAL  PRACTICE 


COMMUNITIES 
INDUSTRY 


$5.00  a  Year 


SURVEY 
GRAPHIC 


SURVEY   GRAPHIC 

Will    come   to   you   every   month 
of    Nineteen    Twenty-Six 

With  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year 


Printed  in  color 


from. 


A  Season  Ticket  With  the  Season's  Greetings 


What  this  season  ticket  admits  to 

ADVENTURES   ON    THE    BORDERLANDS    OF    ETHICS 
By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D. 

Whether  your  friend  is  doctor,  teacher,  business  man, 
minister  or  social  worker,  or  has  human  relations  with 
any  such,  he  will  relish  these  revealing  papers  by  the 
author  of  "What  Men  Live  By." 

MY  APPRENTICESHIP.    By  Beatrice  Webb. 

Herbert  Spencer  had  chosen  Beatrice  Potter  as  his 
literary  executor  but  when  she  married  Sidney  Webb,  the 
young  leader  of  the  Fabians,  the  philosopher  of  laisses 
faire  threw  up  his  hands.  Those  years,  like  these,  were 
years  of  cleavage  and  transition.  In  three  installments 
Mrs.  Webb  will  tell  of  the  England  she  grew  up  in,  of 
the  cross-roads  of  science  and  faith,  life  and  labor  faced 
by  the  young  people  of  her  generation. 

WHERE     ARE     THE     WILD     MEN     OF     YESTERDAY? 
By   Savel  Zimand. 

They  gathered  in  Denmark  fifteen  years  ago.  They 
were  called  firebrands  and  agitators,  frowned  upon,  some 
were  imprisoned.  But  potentially  they  included  twelve 
premiers  and  scores  of  cabinet  ministers  in  the  making- 
men  who  have  recast  Europe.  A  remarkable  series  of 
portraits  by  Cesare. 

HEALTHSI 

In  the  words  of  the  old  refrain,  we  drink  to  you  with 
the  eyes  of  Haven  Emerson,  George  E.  Vincent,  Mary 
Ross  and  other  observers  and  explorers  on  the  frontier 
of  medicine  and  social  work. 

OF   THE    PEOPLE,    BY   AND    FOR    THEM. 
By  Joseph  K.   Hart. 

Such  are  the  Danish  folk  schools,  the  most  dynamic 
contribution  in  all  the  world  to  what  we  are  beginning 
to  call  adult  education.  A  series  of  three  articles. 

WHERE    THE    EAST    BEGINS.     By    Robert   E.    Park. 

A  special  number  drawing  on  the  findings  of  Professor 
Park  and  his  associates  in  the  survey  of  Oriental  im- 
migrants on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BOUNDING    AMERICA.    By  James  G.   McDonald. 

On  the  North,  East,  South  and  West  range  our  new 
problems  of  foreign  relations,  social  and  economic  dove- 
tailings  no  less  than  oolitical,  in  the  jigsaw  map  of  the 
world.  The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
will  interpret  them  in  a  monthly  department. 

GETTING  BEHIND  THE  NEWSPAPER  HEADLINES. 
Current  developments  in  1926,  here  and  abroad,  tidal 
forces  at  work  in  the  common  life,  treated  from  various 
anples  by  Chester  Rowell,  Mary  McDowell,  John  Palmer 
Gavit,  Florence  Kelley,  Francis  Hackett,  Mary  Austin, 
Alain  Locke,  Miriam  van  Waters,  Carl  van  Doren,  S.  K. 
Ratcliffe,  E.  C.  Llndeman,  Cornelia  Stratton  Parker, 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge, 
Robert  W.  Bruere,  and  many  another. 


Price 
$3 


What  the.  season  ticket  costs 

Ours  is  a  special  Christmas  offer  to  get  the  Graphic 
for  1926  into  the  hands  of  new  friends — your  friends;  and. 
as  the  year  goes  on,  our  friends,  too.  It  is  limited  to  new 
subscribers:  Survey  Graphic,  monthly,  all  of  1926: 

Regular     Christmas 

One   Gift    Subscription- 
Three   Gift   Subscriptions — 
Six    Gift    Subscriptions —  18 

Ten  Gift  Subscriptions —  30 

Send  these  season  tickets  to  your  sisters  and  your 
cousins  and  your  aunts,  your  brothers  and  your  friends — 
especially  your  young  friends.  A  happy  solution  of  your 
pre-Christmas  quandary,  a  deft  move  to  broaden  the 
horizons  and  quicken  the  sympathies  of  your  fellow  com- 
mittee members  in  some  public  enterprise.  And  doing  so 
you  will  help  The  Survey  count  in  numbers  and  in  edu- 
cational reach. 

Write  at  once.  We  will  send  you  the  cards,  or  mail 
them  direct  with  your  greetings  to  reach  your  friends 
before  Christmas. 


Offer 

$2 

5 

10 
15 


You 

Save 
$1 

8 
15 
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year 
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The  Gist  of  It 

HOUSING  has  become  a  colorless  technical 
term  to  cover  one  of  the  most  intimate 
of  personal  and  social  problems.  Amer- 
ican cities,  for  the  most  part,  blunder  along  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem,  trusting  to  the  almighty  dollar 
to  work  it  out  in  the  end.  Here  a  bit  of  self- 
examination  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
throws  light  on  opportunities  for  decent  living  by 
wage-earners  in  the  small  income  groups  in  those 
two  cities.  Geddes  Smith  reports  some  of  the  testi- 
mony offered  and  some  of  the  trends  revealed  by  the 
hearings  before  the  New  York  State  Commission 
of  Housing  and  Regional  Planning,  which  has  been 
inquiring  into  the  justification  for  a  possible  con- 
tinuance of  the  rent  laws  (p.  33?)  I-  M.  Rubinow, 
who  has  often  shared  with  The  Survey  the  fruits 
of  the  researches  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  which  he  directs,  puts  his  finger  on  a 
Philadelphia  housing  fallacy  and  takes  an  interesting 
and  controversial  position  as  to  its  possible  solution. 
(P-  355)-  Space  limitations  made  it  necessary  to  omit 
a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Rubinow's  supporting  evidence: 
he  will  be  glad  to  correspond  further  with  interested 
inquirers. 

DO   we    want    compulsory    military    training    in 
American  schools  and  colleges?     We  are  get- 
ting it,  to  an  astonishing  extent.    Winthrop  D.  Lane, 
formerly  of  the  Survey  staff,  has  canvassed  the  situ- 
ation for  a  Committee  on  Militarism  in  Education, 


and  a  group  of  educators,  publicists  and  liberals  have 
united  in  calling  for  a  halt.  His  brief  is  summarized 
on  page  340.  A  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Lane  will  be  con- 
tributed to  an  early  issue  by  John  D.  Kenderdine 
of  the  Survey  staff,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  and  is  a  captain,  3O5th  Infantry  Reserves. 

PATRICK  with  his  low  I.  Q.  and  passion  for 
variety  blunders  through  his  days  until  he  en- 
counters discipline  in  an  unforeseen  form  (p.  342). 
Adelaide  Nichols  has  charmed  Survey  readers  before 
(Survey  Graphic,  February  1925  and  September 
1925)  with  her  stories  of  i-A-io  and  Tony  the 
Janitor. 

THE  necessity  for  health  examination  of  the 
pre-school  child  spurred  the  Mulberry  Health 
Center  in  New  York  to  establish  a  clinic  for  periodic 
examinations  of  such  children  and  a  nursing  staff  to 
follow  up  doctors'  recommendations.  Its  accomplish- 
ments in  six  years  are  discussed  on  p.  350. 

THE  search  for  farm  facts,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  new  Purnell  Act,  which  provides 
for  research  in  agricultural  economics,  rural  sociol- 
ogy and  home  economics,  is  discussed  on  p.  358 
by  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  North  Carolina  State  College  who  sketches  the 
opportunity  of  the  state  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  and  by  Caroline  B.  Sherman,  Associate 
Economic  Analyst,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  tells  of 
the  work  of  the  federal  department  before  and 
since  the  passage  of  the  Act. 

WILLIAM  E.  HOCKING,  professor  of  phil- 
osophy at  Harvard  University,  author  of 
Morale  and  Its  Enemies,  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Massachusetts  Conference  of  Social  Work 
who  tried  to  get  behind  technical  considerations 
to  the  real  business  of  social  work.  His  address 
forms  the  basis  of  an  article  on  p.  361. 

WHO  is  in  social  work?  Who  should  be  there? 
How  to  get  them?  were  questions  taken  up 
by  Earle  Edward  Eubank  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati (p.  362)  whose  most  recent  contribution  to 
The  Survey  July  15,  1925  dealt  with  labor  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Eubank  reports  the  findings  of  the 
Committee  on  Recruiting  and  Education  for  Social 
Work  in  which  he  collaborated  with  J.  E.  Cutler, 
Edward  Lynde,  C.  C.  North,  Helen  Richardson, 
Walter  M.  West,  and  Alice  Richard,  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Ohio  Welfare  Conference. 

THE  successful  efforts  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  to  maintain 
constitutional  government  in  the  men's  clothing  in- 
dustry seem  in  the  mind  of  many  "a  crucial  turning 
point  in  the  evolution  of  industrial  relations  not 
only  in  the  men's  clothing  industry  but  also,  perhaps, 
in  American  industry  in  general."  On  p.  365  Mr. 
Bruere  tells  the  story  of  the  strike  and  the  agree- 
ment which  ended  it. 

COUNTY     truants,     like     truants     everywhere, 
throw   light   on    the    difficulties   of    the    homes 
from   which   they   come.     A   study   of   rural   school 
attendance  in  Delaware  is  reported  on  p.  371. 


Yes,  sir,  that's  the  city  of  the  future!  Two- 
hundred-story  skyscrapers!  Air  pumped  in  from 
the  country.  Every  cubic  foot  of  space  used  day 
and  night.  Mechanically  perfect! 

Magnificent!    Will  any  one  live  there? 


By  Lewis  Mumford 
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Problem :  Find  Four  Walls 


Bv  Geddes  Smith 
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OW  many  wage-earners  can  live  on  an  acre 
of  land?  How  many  wage-earners  can  live 
on  an  acre  of  land?  And  where  will  they 
find  the  acre? 

Very  likely,  in  the  history  of  human  curiosity,  more 
prayerful  hours  have  been  spent  in  trying  to  find  out  how 
many  angels  can  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle  than  in 
trying  honestly  to  answer  such  questions  as  these.  The 
history  of  most  towns  and  cities  is  the  history  of  hasty, 
unplanned,  unsocial  exploitation  of  land.  Acres  on  which 
living  might  conceivably  be  done,  if  they  were  used  in  such 
a  way  as  to  conserve  it,  becomes  all  too  often  merely  mines 
where  profits  are  dug,  and  such  living  as  is  achieved  in  the 
resulting  dwelling  space  is  a  by-product,  precarious  and 
fleeting. 

Two  great  cities,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  have 
recently  been  stirred,  slightly  as  it  may  be,  to  a  realization 
of  their  failure  in  this  respect.  On  another  page  a  Phila- 
delphia social  worker  tells  how  overcrowding  and  miserable 
makeshifts  lie  behind  the  smug  exteriors  of  those  long  box- 
rows  of  "workingmen's  homes"  that  affront  the  eye  in  his 
city.  New  York  has  been  hearing  testimony,  at  a  hearing 
on  the  proposed  extension  of  the  "rent  laws,"  that  reveals 
a  social  emergency  in  the  quality  of  housing  hardly  less 
grave  than  the  statistical  deficiency  which  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  the  housing  shortage.  The  experience  of  New 
York  is  important  not  so  much  because  it  houses  a  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country  as  because  the 
problem  that  New  York  is  becoming  faintly  conscious  of 
today  is  the  problem  that,  in  one  form  or  another,  every 
growing  city  will  face  tomorrow. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  of  Housing  and 
Regional  Planning  held  in  November  public  hearings  to 
inquire  whether  an  "emergency"  still  existed  which  would 
justify  them  in  recommending  to  the  governor  and  the 
legislature  that  the  rent  laws  of  1920,  framed  originally 
to  protect  tenants  from  "unjust,  unreasonable  and  oppressive 


agreements"  into  which  landlords  could  then  force  them 
by  reason  of  the  stringency  in  housing  accommodations,  be 
continued  after  their  expiration  in  February,  1926.  The 
burden  of  testimony  divided  as  would  be  expected :  tenants 
and  real  estate  operators  deadlocked  as  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  shortage  as  would  justify  the  laws.  But  both  in  the 
hearings  and  in  the  publicity  which  they  received  in  the 
press  it  was  even  more  interesting  to  note  the  cropping-up 
of  a  fresh  realization  of  the  long-time  factors  in  the  housing 
problem.  Rents  and  vacancies  were  the  subject  primarily 
considered,  but  witnesses  kept  commenting  on  the  quality 
of  housing  and  on  the  means  by  which  low-cost  dwelling 
space  could  be  created.  The  signs  indicate  that  the  long 
period  of  mere  drifting  in  the  building  of  houses  in  New 
York  may  presently  give  way  to  a  growing  effort  to  plan 
for  human  ends. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  first  fact  that  emerged  from 
the  hearings  was  that  the  poor — meaning  not  the  indigent 
but  the  lowest-paid  groups  of  wage-earners — are  being 
drawn  off  Manhattan  Island.  This  is  true  for  several 
reasons.  The  notorious  dumb-bell  tenements  of  the  lower 
East  Side,  for  one  thing,  are  less  fit  to  live  in  every  year 
of  their  overlong  life.  But  so  long  as  great  masses  of  im- 
migrants came  to  New  York  every  year  they  were  continu- 
ally in  use.  As  the  earlier  arrivals  bettered  their  position 
and  left  the  dark  airshafts,  newcomers  filled  their  places. 
Now  that  there  are  so  few  newcomers,  relatively,  the  places 
are  beginning  to  be  empty.  As  Henry  Fleischmann,  director 
of  the  Educational  Alliance,  testified : 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  housing  on  the  East  Side.  We  have 
empty  flats.  .  .  .  The  people  on  the  East  Side  have  discovered 
that  if  they  have  to  pay  inordinately  high  rents  they  might  just 
as  well  move  away.  The  immigration  laws  have  had  their  effect 
on  the  East  Side.  Formerly  when  an  immigrant  landed  in  New 
York — I  speak  of  the  Jewish  immigrant  particularly — he  almost 
inevitably  landed  on  the  East  Side,  which  is  of  course  intensely 
congested.  Today  that  immigrant  is  just  as  likely  to  land  in 
any  one  of  the  four  or  five  Jewish  sections  in  New  York  city  . .  . 
but  that  does  not  change  the  economic  status  of  the  tenant. 
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Rents  are  as  high  as  they  were;  I  have  noted  no  decrease.  .  .  . 

In  Long  Island  City,  a  rapidly  growing  colony,  made  up  to 
a  considerable  extent  of  former  East  Side  residents,  there  is 
now  growing  the  rent  problem.  For  every  vacant  flat  on  the 
East  Side,  a  problem  is  arising  in  some  other  section.  .  .  . 

In  certain  parts  of  Manhattan  costly  and  even  fashionable 
housing  is  preempting  areas  which  had  formerly  housed,  or 
might  logically  house,  wage-workers.  The  vogue  of  the 
East  River  front  in  mid-city  brings  luxurious  private  gardens 
and  the  "model  tenements"  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  within  a  few  blocks  of  each  other.  The  lower 
west  side  is  showing  similar  tendencies  on  a  less  spectacular 
scale.  In  a  city  where  traffic  congestion  has  reached  the 
point  that  now  characterizes  the  New  York  streets  it  begins 
to  be  true  that  the  rich  man  will  insist  on  living  near  the 
financial  and  amusement  centers,  while  the  poor  man  is 
crowded  to  the  fringe  between  the  city  and  the  well-to-do 
suburb.  In  general  the  inflated  value  of  land  in  the  heart 
of  New  York  is  making  it  progressively  impossible  to  house 
wage-workers  decently  on  Manhattan  in  buildings  that  pay 
commercial  profits.  When  the  needle  trade  unions  made 
their  plans  for  a  cooperative  housing  project  they  went  to 
the  Bronx.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  the  City  Housing  Corporation  went  to  cheap  land  in 
Queens.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  experimenting  with 
well-designed  tenement  blocks  on  the  middle  East  Side, 
in  Manhattan,  but  it  is  significant  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  apartments  which  he  financed  near  the  site  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  were  promptly  occupied  by  members  of  the 
Institute  staff,  to  the  exclusion  of  wage-workers. 

But  if  it  is  hard  to  house  workers  decently  on  Manhattan 
Island,  it  is  equally  hard,  in  great  numbers  of  cases,  for 
wage-earners  to  live  elsewhere.  Mark  A.  McCloskey,  a 
staff  worker  at  Hudson  Guild  and  a  lifelong  resident  of 
the  Chelsea  district  which  the  Guild  serves,  made  that  point: 

I  listened  very  interestedly  [he  said]  to  Mr.  Untermyer's 
plan  for  houses  in  Long  Island,  but  I  wondered  how  it  would 
be  possible,  even  though  a  man  can  raise  $1,000  for  the  first 
payment  on  the  house  in  Long  Island,  what  help  it  would  give 
the  truck-driver  who  has  to  harness  up  at  six-thirty  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  or  the  milk  driver  who  has  to  harness  up  and  be 
on  the  job  at  two-thirty  in  the  morning,  or  men  in  the  trans- 
portation line  of  work  in  \vhich  our  neighborhood  is  pre- 
eminently concerned.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  necessary  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  to  live  in  our  district  under 
those  circumstances. 

Such  would  be  the  case  to  some  degree  in  any  large  city. 
Decentralization  of  housing,  without  decentralization  of 
employment,  is  obviously  an  impossible  solution  for  con- 
siderable sections  of  the  wage-working  public. 

And  what  does  the  worker  who  does  go  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  find  there?  Our  concern  here  is  not  with 
the  traditional  middle-class  apartment,  but  with  marginal 
building  and  the  innovations  which  suggest  new  trends. 
Much  testimony  at  the  hearings  dealt  with  one  of 
the  largest  cheap-house  developments  in  New  York: 
the  wooden  one-family  houses  which  on  20  and  25-foot 
lots  line  miles  on  miles  of  newly  opened  streets  in 
•the  outlying  parts  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  Five  or  six 
Tooms  to  the  house,  wooden  shingles  on  most  of  the  roofs, 
•seven  feet,  or  less,  between  houses — these  areas,  according 
to  Henry  Wright,  architect  and  housing  expert  who  made 
an  investigation  for  the  Commission,  "are  different  from 
anything  else  we  have  ever  had  in  New  York  city  before 
and  are  different  from  anything  else  that  I  know  of  in  the 


country  to  anything  like  the  same  extent."  In  one  district 
Mr.  Wright  found  "actually  a  square  mile,  built  solid  with 
practically  the  same  design  of  houses  universally  on  20  foot 
lots,  three  and  six  feet  apart  alternately.  .  .  .  The  only 
thing  that  is  built  of  brick  in  that  entire  square  mile  is  the 
school  house  which  is  about  in  the  center  of  it." 

In  houses  like  these,  which  sell  a  little  above  and  some- 
times a  little  below  $5,000,  Mr.  Wright  reported:  "There 
is  less  actual  structure,  less  actual  money  put  into  materials 
and  labor  in  proportion  to  the  total  selling  price  than  any 
other  kind  of  house."  The  valuation  is  too  low  to  support 
assessments  for  suitable  utilities:  streets  are  left  in  many 
instances  unpaved ;  cesspools  take  the  place  of  sewers  in 
sections  serving  hundreds  of  houses;  fire  protection  is  in- 
adequate. Mr.  Wright  testified  that  the  entire  section  re- 
presented a  serious  fire  hazard  which  might  easily  lead  to 
"the  greatest  fire  in  history,  which  will  put  New  York  on 
record  as  having  ofle  more  of  the  greatest  things  in  the 
world,"  and  his  warning  was  supported  by  Robert  Adamson, 
former  fire  commissioner  of  New  York,  and  by  a  number 
of  insurance  experts.  Even  escaping  that  fate,  the  district, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wright,  was  "potentially  the  greatest 
slum  in  New  York,"  because  the  lack  of  public  facilities  and 
the  original  shoddiness  of  much  of  the  building  can  hardly 
fail  to  lead  to  quick  depreciation. 

Making  the  fire  limits,  within  which  buildings  must  be 
of  fireproof  or  slow-burning  construction,  extend  to  the  city 
line  would  obviously  have  prevented  such  developments,  but 
it  remains  true  that  the  wooden  areas  of  Long  Island  re- 
present one  easy  answer  by  the  speculative  builder  to  the 
demand  for  low-cost  houses.  Another  answer  is  that  of  a 
Queens  builder  who  described  the  six-family  houses  which 
he  has  built  in  large  quantities  to  rent  at  nine  dollars  per 
room  per  month — the  same  rate  as  the  Metropolitan  tene- 
ments. These  apartments,  he  said,  are  "practically  the  old 
railroad  flat" — that  is,  a  straight  row  of  rooms,  without 
central  heating  of  any  sort,  with  only  the  front  and  rear 
room  having  outside  exposure,  three  others  having  windows 
only  on  an  interior  court  not  larger  than  fifteen  feet  square, 
and  connected  in  such  a  way  that  passage  to  the  bathroom 
in  the  rear  is  through  the  central  rooms.  Technically,  this 
type  of  building  is  brought  within  the  tenement  laws  by 
giving  the  interior  rooms  various  fancy  names ;  actually  the 
interior  rooms  are  occupied  as  bedrooms  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  an  undesirable  one.  Here  is  another  indication  of 
the  way  in  which  good  standards  are  shaved  doxvn  to  bring 
profitable  housing  within  the  reach  of  small-income  families. 

WHAT  is  the  answer?  Laying  aside  the  obvious  and 
fundamental  solution  which  thorough-going  decen- 
tralization of  industry  and  industrial  housing  would  offer — 
a  solution  toward  which  at  best  we  can  move  but  slowly — is 
there  any  way  in  which  low-cost  housing  in  significant  quan- 
tities can  be  provided  for  wage-earners  without  sacrifice  of 
essential  living  values?  One  of  the  most  interesting  com- 
ments on  this  question  offered  at  these  New  York  hearings 
was  that  of  Walter  Stabler,  comptroller  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  expert  in  real  estate  finance,  and 
the  authority  on  the  notable  housing  demonstration  which 
that  company  made  in  Queens  Borough,  described  in  The 
Survey  for  July  15,  1922.  That  project  has  provided  well- 
built  quarters  for  2,125  families  at  a  rent  of  nine  dollars 
per  room  per  month,  in  apartments  of  from  two  to  six  small 
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rooms  and  bath,  rented  to  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$4,000  per  year;  and  has  yielded  a  net  return  of  g1/^  per 
cent  on  the  investment.  The  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Commission  questioned  Mr.  Stabler  as  to  whether  this 
achievement  could  now  be  duplicated.  After  pointing  out 
various  economies  which  the  Metropolitan  project  had  en- 
joyed, Mr.  Stabler  answered  questions  as  follows: 

Q.  The  ordinary  speculator-builder  cannot  possibly  do  this 
work?  He  cannot  take  care  of  those  groups  in  the  way  that 
you  have  taken  care  of  them? 

A.  The  speculator-builder,  a  man  of  small  means,  could  not 
undertake  this  work.  There  are  speculative  builders  ot  very 
large  means  who  could.  ...  No  man  must  undertake  this  work 
or  can  undertake  it  if  he  needs  any  second  mortgage  accommo- 
dation. .  .  .  The  speculative  builder  does  not  build  from  altruism 
as  we  did.  He  builds  to  sell  his  houses  and  make  a  profit.  .  .  . 
The  man  who  buys  his  houses  could  not  get  them  at  nine  dollars 
or  even  ten  dollars. 

Q.  Then  that  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  will 
have  to  eliminate  the  profit  basis  to  get  that  type  of  house? 

A.     We  have  eliminated  it. 

Q.  You  have  eliminated  it,  and  you  have  a  waiting  list. 
To  take  care  of  this  waiting  list  and  the  others,  we  must 
eliminate,  then,  the  profit  motive  in  building  houses  of  that 
kind? 

A.     Yes 

Q.     Your  company  has  done  its  share? 

A.     We  have  done  it. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  way  through  speculative  building  to  do 
this  type  of  thing? 

A.     I  am  afraid  not.  .  .  . 

Q.  Then  the  only  way  is  through  a  strong  company  without 
a  desire  for  a  profit  beyond  a  normal  return  of  6  per  cent  or 
thereabouts  to  carry  on  operations  of  that  kind? 

A.     A  limited  dividend  corporation  could  do  it. 

Q.     And  that  is  the  only  type  of  corporation  that  could? 

A.  That  is  about  the  only  type  of  corporation  that  could 
do  it.  ... 

Q.     Their  only  difficulty  then  would  be  securing  the  finances? 

A.     Yes. 

WHITTLING  down  the  question  to  one  of  finance, 
the  matter  of  state  or  municipal  credit  came  into 
view.  Much  attention  was  given  in  the  press  to  the  plan 
which  Samuel  Untermyer  presented  for  the  extension  of 
credit  in  large  amounts  by  the  city  of  New  York.  His 
suggestion  was  directed  to  the  provision  of  two-family 
houses  on  cheap  vacant  land,  and  he  believed  that  there 
was  room  for  100,000  of  them,  to  sell  for  $11,000  or  less. 
The  owner  would  pay  $1,000  in  cash;  the  remaining 
$10,000  would  be  advanced  by  the  city  at  4.5/2  per  cent 
interest  on  a  basis  providing  for  amortization  in  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  Untermyer's  figures  indicated  a  total  cost  to  the 
owner,  for  interest  and  amortization,  of  about  six  dollars 
per  room  per  month  for  eleven  rooms,  five  or  six  of  which 
on  the  second  floor  he  could  afford  to  rent  out,  at  a  profit, 
at  six  or  seven  dollars  a  room  a  month,  thus  providing 
additional  low-cost  housing  for  thousands  of  tenants  now 
presumably  occupying  tenement  rooms. 

The  significance  of  Mr.  Untermyer's  proposal  lay  perhaps 
not  so  much  in  its  details  as  in  the  fact  that  any  plan  for 
the  use  of  city  credit  on  so  large  a  scale  should  have  had 
a  public  hearing.  The  effect  of  cheap  money  on  the  possible 
service  of  a  limited  dividend  corporation  was  forcibly  pre- 
sented by  Alexander  M.  Bing,  president  of  the  City  Hous- 
ing Corporation  (see  The  Survey,  Nov.  15,  1924)-  This 
corporation  is  engaged  in  building  operations  at  Sunnyside, 
in  Queens  Borough,  which  by  the  summer  of  1926  will  have 
provided  accommodations  for  over  600  families — one,  two 


and  three-family  houses  and  six-family  apartments,  all  of 
substantial  brick  construction,  with  tile  baths  and  good 
finish  throughout.  The  terms  of  sale  of  the  small  houses 
include  a  10  per  cent  down  payment  and  22-year  mortgages, 
so  that  after  making  the  initial  payment  the  charges  range 
from  ten  to  eleven  dollars  per  room  per  month.  Purchasers 
so  far  include  30  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000 
a  year,  63  families  earning  $2,000  to  $3,OOO,  45  families 
of  $3,000  to  $4,000,  and  30  families  with  incomes  over 
$4,000. 

While  the  City  Housing  Corporation  considers  a  2  per 
cent  per  year  amortization  payment  "absolutely  safe,"  it 
finds  difficulty  in  borrowing  money  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  finance  the  operation  on  a  large  scale.  Granted  all  its 
present  economies  of  planning  and  quantity  production,  a 
sharp  reduction  in  costs  could  be  made  if  an  adequate  supply 
of  money  at  low  interest  rates  were  available. 

If  there  was  some  source  from  which  we  could  borrow  at 
i,Y?  per  cent  [Mr.  Bing  testified]  whether  that  source  is  the 
state  or  any  other  body,  we  could  make  a  very  substantial 
saving.  I  figured  that  assuming  an  n-room  house  that  would 

cost  $  11,000 the  saving  of  interest  of  ij4  per  cent  .  .  . 

would  mean  a  saving  of  $1.12  per  room  per  month.  Tax 
exemption  would  mean  a  saving  of  $1.35  per  room  per  month 
and  if  the  borrower  were  not  forced  to  make  any  payments  on 
receiving  his  mortgage  and  if  he  were  sure  of  certain  other 
economies  which  would  eliminate  sales  costs,  and  if  he  were 
able  to  build  on  a  larger  scale  than  we  have  been  able  to  build, 
additional  saving  of  70  cents  per  room  per  month  could  very 
easily  be  made  and  still  build  as  good  a  house  as  we  are 
building;  in  other  words,  without  cheapening  the  house,  that 
would  bring  down  the  monthly  payment  to  somewhat  over  seven 
dollars  per  room  per  month. 

Self-respecting  buildings  selling  at  such  a  rate  could  com- 
pete vigorously  with  rentals  in  the  outlawed  old-law 
tenements  of  the  East  Side.  It  is  not  a  final  solution  of  the 
city  housing  problem:  for  it  involves  the  use  of  land  which 
is  still  cheap  because  it  is  relatively — but  only  relatively — 
inaccessible.  It  involves  the  placing  of  additional  strain  on 
transit  facilities;  it  offers  no  miraculous  escape  from  the 
vicious  circle  of  city  congestion.  But  it  captures  for  the 
small-income  family  the  enormous  advantages  of  sound  plan- 
ning, jealously  conserved  play-space  around  the  buildings 
(which  occupy  only  30  per  cent  of  the  plot  area),  sunlight, 
decency  and  security  of  tenure.  As  an  alternative  to  the 
mean-spirited  haggling  over  minor  repairs  which  witness 
after  witness  testified  to  as  a  corollary  of  life  in  the  old 
tenements,  as  an  alternative  to  the  mushroom  shacks  which 
speculative  building  is  crowding  onto  raw  land  elsewhere  in 
the  city,  it  is  a  stirring  opportunity  for  the  wage-worker 
and  his  family. 

We  may  be  a  long  distance  still  from  acceptance  of  the 
idea  of  public  credit  as  a  resource  in  housing;  it  has  never 
been  formulated  for  American  consideration  in  terms  suf- 
ficiently clear  and  practical  to  commend  itself  widely.  Even 
the  function  of  the  limited  dividend  corporation  is  little 
known  here.  But  both  these  factors,  so  familiar  overseas, 
were  given  play  in  the  hearings,  which,  moreover  disclosed 
some  very  important  general  principles:  that  there  is  a  real 
awareness  in  New  York  of  the  housing  problem  as  something 
too  fundamental  to  be  dealt  with  merely  by  rent  laws  and 
other  palliatives;  that  costly  financing  makes  for  bad  cheap 
houses,  and  cheap  financing  makes  for  good  cheap  houses; 
that  public  credit  is  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  resource  worth 
considering  in  the  search  for  cheap  financing.  All  of  which 
makes  for  progress. 


Eighty-three  Enforce  It 

The  Spread  of  Compulsory  Military  Training  in  Colleges 


WITH  the  new  Congress  meeting  this  month 
sixty  educators,  journalists,  ministers  and  lib- 
eral leaders  have  joined  in  charging  the  public 
to  reckon  with  the  spread  of  military  training 
on  the  American  campus.  Even  under  the  stress  of  war 
psychology  universal  military  training  was  rejected  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  last  five  years,  they  charge,  a  near 
substitute  for  it  has  been  "encouraged,  supervised  and  reg- 
ulated" by  the  War  Department.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  American  colleges  and  universities  offer  the  drill  and 
courses  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C. ;  eighty-three  compel  their  stu- 
dents to  go  in  for  them.  Altogether  125,500  young  men 
and  boys  underwent  the  training  last  year,  and  the  coercive 
feature,  for  which  not  the  federal  Act  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances state  laws  and  for  the  most  part  the  educational 
authorities  themselves  are  directly  responsible,  has  not  gone 
without  resentment  on  the  part  of  undergraduates.  In  sev- 
eral instances,  individual  students  have  left  school  rather 
than  submit.  Vigorous  mass  protests  at  the  state  universities 
of  Wisconsin,  California,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska  and  Georgia  and  at  numerous  other  institutions 
— the  latest  being  City  College  of  New  York — have  called 
attention  to  this  situation;  but  here  we  have  for  the  first 
time  a  formidable  national  arraignment  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  military  system  has  encroached  upon  our  scheme 
of  civil  education. 

The  arraignment  is  supported  by  marshalled  evidence  in 
a  brief  prepared  by  Winthrop  D.  Lane  and  published  by  a 
newly  formed  Committee  on  Militarism  in  Education  with 
headquarters  at  the  Bible  House  in  New  York.  Among 
those  who  as  individuals  sign  the  foreword  to  the  pamphlet 
are  Senator  Borah,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Professor 
John  Dewey,  Harold  A.  Hatch,  Henry  N.  MacCracken, 
James  H.  Maurer,  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  Mary  E. 
Woolley,  Senator  Norris,  Kirby  Page,  John  Nevin  Sayre, 
Paul  U.  Kellogg,  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Senator  Shipstead, 
Ex-governor  William  E.  Sweet  and  Rabbi  Wise.  They 
put  the  issues  thus: 

Mr.  Lane's  account  of  the  extent  of  military  training  in  the 
United  States  will,  we  think,  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
Americans.  .  .  .  Even  those  who,  having  read  this  pamphlet 
still  believe  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C.,  will  surely  want  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  its  becoming  a  means  of  militarizing  America. 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  at  the  very  moment  when  such  ancient 
enemies  as  France  and  Germany  are  outlawing  war  between 
each  other,  the  military  spirit  should  assert  itself  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  schools  ought  to  be  the  best  defense  against  this.  There, 
certainly  we  should  have  positive  education  for  peace.  Such 
education  is  wholly  inconsistent  (i)  with  military  training  in 
ihe  highschools  and  (2)  with  compulsory  military  training  in 
the  colleges. 

The  pamphlet  sets  forth  that  military  training  in  Amer- 
ican schools  had  its  beginning  in  the  Morrill  Land  Grant 


agriculture  and  mechanics.  Nearly  every  state  has  a  land 
grant  college,  usually  the  state  agricultural  college.  The 
law  required  that  military  training  be  offered  in  these  col- 
leges, but  it  did  not  make  it  compulsory.  Neither  did  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  1916,  enlarged  and  amended  in 
1920.  This  set  up  on  the  one  hand  the  brief  summer  train- 
ing camps  (C.  M.  T.  C.)  to  which  any  eligible  citizen 
may  go,  and  of  which  there  were  28  last  summer.  It  is 
the  other  branch  of  the  system,  the  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps,  which  has  spread  military  training  among  high 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  outside  the  old  land  grant 
group,  and  which  has  been  made  a  compulsory  feature  of 
undergraduate  life  by  over  one  hundred  institutions. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  nearly  $4,000,000  for 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  officers  and 
1,064  enlisted  men  were  detailed  by  the  War  Department 
to  the  service.  In  Ohio  University,  for  example,  there  were 
20,  in  the  University  of  Illinois  22,  assigned  at  government 
expense.  A  school  may  have  one  or  more  units,  infantry, 
cavalry,  field  artillery,  signal  corps,  medical  and  others; 
but  definite  conditions  are  imposed.  These  conditions  are 
summarized  by  Mr.  Lane  as  follows: 

There  must  be  one  hundred  physically  fit  male  students 
under  military  instruction,  except  fifty  may  be  the  minimum 
in  certain  branches.  An  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  must  be 
detailed  by  the  War  Department  as  "professor  of  military 
science  and  tactics.'  The  school  must  agree  to  maintain  as 
a  minimum  a  two  years  course  in  military  instruction.  When 
3  student  enters  upon  such  a  course,  its  completion  must  be  a 
pre-rcquisite  for  his  graduation  unless  he  be  "relieved  of  this 
obligation  by  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War."  Finally,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  given  authority  to 
prescribe  standard  courses  of  military  training,  and  no  unit 
of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  can  exist  in  a  school  which  does  not  make 
these  courses  part  of  its  curriculum. 

Junior  divisions  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  are  organized  in  high 
schools  and  preparatory  schools,  sixty-three  high  schools  have 
such  divisions:  and  in  twenty-three  the  boys  are  compelled 
by  local  public  school  administrations  to  join  them. 

THE  purpose  of  the  military  authorities  in  this  rapidly 
expanding  program  of  military  training  is  variously 
stated.  At  a  conference  called  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
military  training  in  1922,  General  Pershing  said,  "That 
we  have  not  adopted  the  principle  of  universal  military 
service  renders  it  highly  essential  that  training  which  leads 
up  to  and,  as  far  as  possible,  includes  preparation  for  military 
service  should  be  popularized  by  all  available  methods." 
Mr.  Lane  has  discovered  other  enlightening  statements  as 
to  the  purposes  of  military  training  which  sound  much  like 
the  system  of  "education  for  war"  in  Germany  which  was 
so  universally  condemned  10  years  ago.  To  be  sure,  in 
the  Preface  to  the  Junior  R.  O.  T.  C.  manual,  page  5,  the 


Act  of  1862,  which  gave  land  to  the  states  on  the  condition      °bJect  is  thus  explained  "to  American  Fathers  and  Mothers" : 


that  they  establish  colleges  devoted  in  the  main  to  teaching 

MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES:  THE  FACTS  AND  AN  INTERPRETATION, 
by  Winthrop  D.  Lane;  published  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Training, 
387  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York  City;  10  cents  each,  $1.00  for 
15,  $5.00  per  hundred,  $45.00  per  thousand  postpaid. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  to  make  soldiers  of  your 
boys,  but  to  develop  them  physically,  morally  and  mentally  into 
the  best  type  of  citizens,  capable  of  defending  our  flag  should 
an  emergency  arise.  .  .  .  With  the  support  of  the  parents  we 
hope  to  get  the  American  boy  outdoors  and  enjoying  these 
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activities  .  .  .  which  will  develop  that  hardness  and  uprightness 
so  common  to  the  pioneers  who  founded  this  free  country. 

But  in  the  Infantry  Drill  Regulations  for  1925  for  Use 
with  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  Manual,  pp.  168  and  169,  army 
officers  are  directed: 

Always  remember  that  the  men  are  the  material  being  trained 
and  moulded  for  the  work  of  battle.  They  should  be  handled 
with  the  same  care  which  an  expert  artisan  gives  to  a  fine 
tool.  ...  So  it  is  necessary  that  a  drill  instructor  look  and  act 
at  all  times  on  the  drill  field  and  elsewhere  like  a  trained  soldier, 
if  he  is  to  create  in  the  minds  of  his  men  a  desire  to  be  like  him. 
They  are  being  trained  to  be  soldiers,  and  the  model  should  be 
actually  before  them.  (Italics  are  Mr.  Lane's.) 

And  finally  to  the  students  this  stirring  admonition  is 
given : 

Success  in  battle,  whether  attack  or  defense,  is  the  aim  of  all 
military  training.  Everything  that  you  have  studied  in  this 
course,  and  everything  that  you  will  study  in  your  further  course 
of  military  training  has  that  great  end  in  view  .  .  .  success  in 
battle,  or  victory.  (From  the  Junior  R.  O.  T.  C.  Manual 
Chap.  XIV,  p.  499.) 

Mr.  Lane  points  out  that 

Eligibility  to  receive  this  military  instruction  is  limited  to 
students  who  are  citizens,  who  are  "not  less  than  14  years  of 
age,"  and  whose  bodily  condition  indicates  that  they  are 
physically  fit  to  perform  military  duty  or  will  be  upon  reaching 
military  age.  Here,  as  in  the  regular  army,  the  War  Depart- 
ment does  not  care  to  waste  time  and  money  on  any  but  the 
physically  fit,  despite  its  announcement  .  .  .  that  better  citizen- 
ship is  the  object  of  the  instruction  given. 

I  .:  |  -~— n-i f1"  " J~-."~ 

T7"ARIOUS  alluring  methods  are  used  to  "sell"  military 
»  training  to  the  students.  Uniforms  are  provided  for 
those  undergoing  training.  Those  in  the  basic  course  also 
receive  travel  allowance  to  and  from  the  summer  camp  if 
they  elect  to  go,  and  they  receive  subsistence  while  there. 
Students  in  the  senior  division  in  addition  to  their  uniform, 
receive  a  subsidy  in  cash,  amounting  to  something  like  $200, 
an  important  sum  to  a  poor  boy  working  his  way  through 
college.  Colorado  Agricultural  college  provides  an  "over- 
coat suitable  for  wear  with  both  uniforms  and  civilian 
clothing."  At  Georgetown  University,  an  R.  O.  T.  C. 
rifle  team  is  sent  to  the  National  rifle  matches.  At  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  college,  a  sabre  and  scabbard  are  given  each 
year  to  every  student  who  completes  the  military  course 
satisfactorily.  Other  institutions  offer  medals,  prizes  and 
other  honors.  Military  fraternities  have  grown  in  strength. 
At  certain  universities  a  'military  ball'  outshines  the  "junior 
hop."  And,  as  Mr.  Lane  observes,  "while  some  of  these 
appeals — which  play  up  the  monetary  or  scholastic  rewards, 
or  flatter  the  egotism  of  the  prospective  young  officer,  or 
stress  the  necessity  for  unthinking  mass  action  .  .  .  have  at 
times  a  humorous  side,  there  is  also  a  deeper  aspect  which  is 
tragic."  Under  this  "deeper  aspect"  he  arraigns  the  align- 
ment of  immature  boys  with  the  world's  forces  of  militar- 
ism, and  the  nurturing  of  distrust  toward  other  nations. 

As  Mr.  Lane  analyses  the  situation,  four  important  issues 
stand  out  as  danger  points  in  the  present  program  of  military 
training  in  our  schools. 

First,  such  military  training  ...  is  dangerous  because  of  its 
extent  and  the  determination  of  the  war  department  to  stimulate 
its  further  growth.  .  .  .  Second,  in  line  with  this  danger  is  the 
issue  raised  by  making  training  compulsory  in  83  American 
colleges  and  many  public  schools.  Students  all  over  the  country 
feel  that  this  is  abrogating  the  rights  of  conscience.  .  .  .  Third, 
allied  to  moral  freedom  for  the  individual  is  the  question  of 


The   Eighty-three 

Military  training  was  given  last  year  and  according  to 
recent  catalogues  is  compulsory  in  the  following  universi- 
ties and  colleges : 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 


College  of  the  City 

of  New  York 
Cornell 
Creighton 
DePauw 
Emory 


STATE  UNIVERSITIES 

Kentucky 

Louisiana   State 

Maine 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

North    Carolina 


North  Dakota 

Ohio  State 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 


OTHER  UNIVERSITIES 

Georgetown  Pennsylvania   State 

(Medical  School)  College 

Howard  Purdue 

Lehigh  University  of  Cin- 

Municipal   Uni-  cinnati 

versify  of  Akron  University  of  Day- 
New  York  Univer-  ton 


sity 


Wilberforce 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College    ot    Texas 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

Alabama    Polytechnic    Insti- 
tute 

Clemson     Agricultural     Col- 
lege 

Colorado    Agricultural    Col- 
lege 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Col- 
lege 

Iowa  State  College 

Kansas    State    Agricultural 
College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College 

Michigan    Agricultural    Col- 
lege 

Mississippi   Agricultural   and 
Mechanical   College 

Montana    State     College    of 


Agriculture    and    Mechan- 
ical Arts 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanical 
Arts 

North    Carolina    State    Col- 
lege   of    Agriculture    and 
Engineering 
North     Dakota    Agricultural 

College 
North    Georgia   Agricultural 

College 
Oklahoma    Agricultural    and 

Mechanical   College 
Oregon  Agricultural  College 
Rhode  Island  State  College 
South  Dakota  State  College 
State  College  of  Washington 
Virginia     Agricultural     and 
Mechanical     College     and 
Polytechnic  Institute 


COLLEGES   AND   TECHNICAL   SCHOOLS 


Boston  University  (College 
of  Business  Administra- 
tion) 

California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

Coe  College 

College  of  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  (Preparatory 
department) 

Davidson  College 

Drexel   Institute 

Georgia  School  of  Technol- 
ogy 


Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

Missouri  State  School  of 
Mines 

Presbyterian  College  of  South 
Carolina 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Rutgers  College 

State  School  of  Mines,  Colo- 
rado 

Western  Maryland 


freedom  of  teaching  for  the  Universities  themselves.  ...  He 
who  pays  for  the  piper  generally  picks  the  tune,  so  that  when 
universities  encourage  military  interests  to  build  armories  on 
their  campuses,  to  appoint  and  pay  for  military  professors  on 
their  faculties,  to  give  subsidies  to  students  who  take  military 
courses  and  when  finally  they  hand  (Continued  on  page  384) 


Without  Benefit  of  the  Office 

By  Adelaide  Nichols 


IN  a  school  of  seven  thousand  pupils,  you  are  cease- 
lessly being  counted  and  accounted  for.  Otherwise 
you  would  get  lost.  You  dare  not  saunter  out  of 
a  door  and  venture  down  a  hall  without  a  permit 
signed  with  some  potent  name.  You  must  be  ready  at  any 
moment  to  produce  documentary  evidence  that  you  belong 
in  Room  124  between  10:45  and  11:10  or  you  will  be 
speedily  evicted  (but  not  so  speedily  as  to  prevent  your 
receiving  a  pass  permitting  you  to  hurry  downstairs  to  room 
24  where  you  really  belong).  The  halls  are  full  of  "patrols" 
who  may  demand  your  credentials  at  any  point  and  if  you 
fall  into  their  hands  without  "the  papers,"  woe  unto  you ! 
You  cannot  escape  your  pigeon-hole  so  easily  to  roam  where 
fancy  or  emergency  dictates.  Far  away  in  some  adminis- 
trative cubicle,  your  hours  and  spaces  are  allotted  to  you 
for  every  day  of  the  five  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  and 
no  atom  in  this  well-scheduled  universe  may  move  un- 
accounted for.  Aye,  not  a  sparrow  falls  but  it  is  known 
at  the  office,  and  even  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  num- 
bered in  the  filing  system. 

There  were  none  who  found  it  harder  to  understand 
this  than  the  i-A-io's.  They  did  not  even  comprehend 
the  official  significance  of  their  title,  and  that  was  just  as 
well  since  it  would  have  overwhelmed  them  with  an  in- 
feriority complex.  i-A-io  was  constantly  moved  by  im- 
pulses and  inhibitions  not  recognized  by  the  program  com- 
mittee, to  drink  water  from  distant  founts  when  they  should 
have  been  in  study  hall,  to  go  the  longest  way  round  to 
classes,  appear  bewildered  in  the  wrong  rooms,  or  tarry 
aimlessly  after  the  bell  had  summoned  them  to  the  grand 
rush  for  pastures  new.  The  "system"  reached  after  them 
with  late  slips,  excuses,  special  passes,  and  avenging  patrols, 
but  it  never  fully  possessed  i-A-io. 

I  doubt  if  it  even  made  a  dent  in  the  consciousness  of 
Patrick  Bennet.  It  knew  him  well  but  he  knew  it  not.  It 
had  him  ticketed  "Italian,"  in  spite  of  the  name,  and  in 
this  it  was  quite  correct.  You  had  only  to  look  at  his  lean 
brown  face  with  its  deer-like  eyes  under  a  shock  of  black 
hair.  It  had  his  I.  Q.  filed  with  the  lowest,  and  therefore 
had  planned  out  his  five  hours  in  school  on  a  scheme  de- 
signed to  burden  his  mind  and  the  high-school  system  as 
little  as  possible.  By  an  early  date  in  the  Freshman  year, 
it  had  a  record  of  Patrick's  delinquencies — four  days  truancy 
with  no  excuse  from  parent,  three  days  late  to  class  in  one 
week,  inattention  reported  by  civics  teacher,  and  a  report 
from  the  gymnasium  department  that  Patrick  must  absent 
himself  from  school  till  his  head  had  been  treated  with 
larkspur.  A  signed  statement  was  also  filed  saying  that  this 
remedy  had  been  efficacious. 

Yet  Patrick  took  little  heed  of  these  things.  He  con- 
tinued to  absent  himself  from  school  without  explanation ; 
was  late  three  times  in  the  very  next  week.  His  zeal  for 
civics  was  not  quickened  by  an  interview  with  his  grade 
advisor,  nor  his  passion  for  sanitation  by  the  larkspur.  One 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  systematize  and  reform  a 
squirrel  as  to  make  the  slightest  impression  on  Patrick. 

More    than    most    of    the    teachers,    I    sympathized    with 


Patrick's  unconsciousness  of  "the  office,"  and  the  tentacle 
files  by  which  it  held  us  all  in  place.  Fresh  from  the 
casual  and  intimate  arrangements  of  a  small  private  school, 
I,  like  Patrick,  was  prone  to  wander  forth  as  my  will 
prompted,  and  not  as  the  office  had  written.  For  instance 
it  was  only  by  a  reminder,  typed  and  stuck  into  my  box, 
that  I  realized  that  my  one  free  period  on  Friday 
must  necessarily  be  spent  at  my  desk  in  the  empty  Room 
I O2. 

FOUND  this  a  little  irksome  sometimes  because  of 
-•-  Tony.  Tony  was  the  Italian  janitor  who  "did"'  my 
floor.  There  was  nothing  in  Tony  to  flee  from  save  his 
garrulity.  He  was  roguishly  handsome  even  through  the 
grime  of  his  calling,  and  his  soul  did  obeisance  to  anyone 
who  would  reward  it  with  a  smile. 

In  the  free  period  on  Friday,  just  as  I  had  started  to 
correct  a  pile  of  grammar  papers,  he  put  his,  head  in  at 
the  door.  He  did  it  every  Friday,  and  once  it  had  been 
a  signal  to  me  to  flee  to  a  secluded  corner  of  the  hall  with 
my  papers.  But  since  the  "reminder"  I  knew  that  was 
not  to  be  done. 

"Miss  Teach',  you  gotta  da  class  now?" 

"No,  Tony."  It  would  have  been  useless  to  lie,  for  Tony 
knew  my  schedule  as  well  as  I  did. 

"All  right,  I  wash  da  board,  now?"  he  asked  sweetly. 
One  could  not  be  ungracious  to  that  smiling  face.  I  sym- 
pathized with  his  desire  to  finish  some  of  his  work  before 
the  dark  hours  of  evening.  Yet  I  groaned  for  myself  trying 
to  correct  papers  in  102. 

"Very  well."     I  sighed  resignedly. 

Tony,  with  an  exquisite  bow  of  gratitude,  entered,  a  pail 
in  one  hand  and  a  bundle  of  gray  rags  in  the  other.  I 
turned  my  eyes  sternly  on  my  papers  and  Tony  gave  one 
swipe  of  energy  which  obliterated  half  of  a  blackboard 
theme  on  Silas  Marner.  Then  he  looked  at  me  over  his 
shoulder. 

"You  gladda  it  Friday,  I  bet,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  was  forced  to  admit. 

"You  get  pritfa  seek,  I  tink,  wid  dem  badda  boy." 

"Oh,  most  of  them  aren't  very  bad,  Tony." 

"I  know.  I  see  dem !  Dere  pops  should  giva  dem — 
What  they  should  give  them  was  so  interspersed  with 
Italian  and  so  garbled  by  Tony's  enthusiasm  that  it  was 
utterly  unintelligible.  But  I  nodded  approval  and  tried 
to  correct  Lillie  Schuman's  paper  till  he  had  vented  his 
rage.  Then  he  became  intelligible  again. 

"So  !  I  say  you  mus'  have  fine  time  when  come  Satday. 
You  go  to  de  show?  Or  dance  maybe?" 

"No,  I'm  going  to  the  country."  I  little  knew  what 
I  had  started  with  this  innocent  remark.  Tony  dropped 
pail  and  cloth  in  ecstacy. 

"Da  country!  Ah,  da  country!"  he  shouted  hugging 
himself.  "Where  dat  country  you  go  to?" 

"Connecticut." 

"Ah,    da   Connett!      I    know!      I    go    to   da   country    in 
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Connett  one  time.  I  pick  appla!  Washdon.  You  know 
dat  place?  I  tink  you  go  near  dere?  Oh  da  country. 
I  wanta  .  .  ."  he  became  unintelligible  again,  but  the  lyrical 
rapture  of  his  tone  conveyed  that  he  was  a  slave  in  this 
dusty  prison  when  he  would  be  a  satyr  piping  pastoral 
ditties  among  the  woods  and  orchards  under  a  cloudless 
blue  sky.  At  last  came  another  phrase  in  English.  "Ah, 
I  lika  so  much  live  in  da  country!" 

"Why  don't  you  then?"  I  asked  wishing  him  there,  at 
least  until  I  had  averaged  Lillie's  grammar  marks. 

"My  wife — she  no  lika.  My  chil' — dey  lika  da  city. 
Movies  all  time  and  store.  They  no  live  in  da  country." 

It  was  impossible  to  attempt  aloofness  from  Tony's  fate. 
He  leaned  in  easy  grace  against  the  front  desk.  Work 
was  no  longer  pressing  him.  Why  should  it  preoccupy  me? 
I  shoved  back  the  grammar  papers. 

"How  many  children  have  you,   Tony?"  I   said. 

He  shrugged  forlornly.  "I  no  gotta  many.  Only 
twelve!"  he  replied. 

"Twelve  is  a  good  many,  I  think." 

"My  brud,  he  gotta  seventeen.  My  sis'  in  Italy,  she 
gotta  eighteen,"  he  complained  •enviously.  "Me — I  gotta 
twelve.  In  Chicago  where  I  work,  dey  all  time  die." 

"Too  bad."     I  said. 

"Yes,  too  bad,"  he  admitted.  "My  brud,  he  not  got 
such  badda  luck.  He  gotta  seventeen." 

THE  bell  rang.  Tony  rolled  startled  eyes  to  heaven 
and  picked  up  his  unused  pail.  I  snapped  the  elastic 
band  round  the  fat  pile  of  unopened  grammar  papers.  Tony 
gave  me  a  more  devoted  smile  than  usual. 

"Good  night,  Miss  Teach',"  he  said  and  shuffled  out 
just  in  time  to  escape  the  inrushing  i-A-io's. 

They  inundated  every  seat  with  a  frothing,  gasping,  gig- 
gling wave.  They  were  elate  with  the  knowledge  that 
this  was  the  tenth  period  on  Friday  and  that  there  was  only 
one  more  period  to  endure  before  the  tedious  week  closed. 
They  were  minded  to  pass  it  off  as  painlessly  as  possible. 

"Let's  have  a  spelling  match!"  they  shouted,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  second  bell  demanded  silence,  "Let's 
have  a  spelling  match !  Please!  Please!  Please,  teacher!" 

"No,"  I  said  cruelly,  "we  must  correct  yesterday's  gram- 
mar papers.  I  have  looked  at  a  few  of  them"  (in  Tony's 
more  unintelligible  periods)  "and  I  find  a  great  many  mis- 
takes. We  mustn't  end  the  week  until  we  understand 
about  the  uses  of  the  objective  case." 

Their  faces  fell.  They  felt  no  inner  urge  to  understand 
the  objective  case  ere  set  of  sun.  "Aw,  grammar!"  groaned 
the  irrepressibles,  and  the  meek  settled  back  to  passive  re- 
sistance. 

I  persisted,  as  unconvinced  as  they  of  the  urgency  or 
charm  of  mastering  the  objective  case  during  that  week, 
but  conscious  that  it  was  ordained  in  a  schedule  and  that 
an  examination  of  the  subject  lay  already  in  an  official 
pigeon-hole.  As  the  hour  wore  on,  murmurs  of  dissatis- 
faction rose,  stupid  questions,  and  whispered  asides  to  lighten 
the  tedium,  until  I  burst  out  in  uninspired  disgust,  "The 
next  person  who  speaks  without  permission  will  leave  the 
room."  And  as  I  spoke  I  knew  the  public  school  system 
had  driven  me  into  one  of  its  baser  corners. 

Hardly  had  I  spoken  when  Patrick  Rennet  calmly  leaned 
across  the  aisle  and  rested  his  lean  brown  chin  on  Creston 
DePerin's  shoulder.  "I  didn't  write  noting  for  de  last 
answer,  did  you?"  he  whispered  hoarsely. 


"Patrick!" 

His  eyes  flashed  to  mine  like  those  of  a  fawn  surprised 
in  the  silent  \voods.  His  jaw  dropped. 

"Patrick,  leave  the  room." 

"Why,  teacher?" 

I  honestly  believe  he  had  heard  my  warning  as  little  as 
he  had  ever  heard  the  officials  and  the  gymnasium  instruc- 
tor. All  of  us  were  outside  his  world.  But  this  knowl- 
edge was  no  balm  to  my  ruffled  spirit. 

"Because  you  spoke  when  I  told  you  not  to." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  opened  wider. 

"Get  up  and  go."  He  rose  but  took  no  step  toward 
the  door. 

"Where  do  I  go,   teacher?"  he  asked  blankly. 

"Anywhere!"  I  cried  in  utter  recklessness,  "only  I  can't 
have  boys  here  who  disobey  me." 

He  looked  incredulous  and  the  wonder  in  his  dark  eyes 
was  reflected  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  class. 

"Go  along,"  I  repeated.  Stumbling  and  dumb,  he  went. 
The  class  sat  rigid  with  dread  to  see  Patrick  Bennet  sent 
out  into  space  without  chart  or  passport.  Until  the  bell 
rang,  i-A-io  was  subdued,  and  I  taught  them  about  the 
objective  case  with  dogged  Friday-afternoon  depression. 

JUST  before  school  started  on  Monday,  I  sat  once  more 
at  the  desk,  fresh  and  buoyant  after  two  days  in  the 
country,  with  crimson  oak  leaves  on  my  desk.     I  felt  my- 
self strong  to  overcome  the  whole  "system." 

Cordial  warmth  suffused  my  heart  as  Tony's  grinning 
face  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Miss  Teach',  you  getta  da  leaf  in  da  country?" 

"Yes.     Aren't  they  fine,  Tony?" 

"Oh  pritta!"  he  said,  "I  getta  you  water  for.dem." 

"Thank  you,  Tony." 

But  instead  of  darting  toward  the  laboratory,  he  ap- 
proached me  mysteriously. 

"First  I  ask  you,  Miss  Teach',  whatta  matta  dat  boy." 

I  looked  at  him  blankly.     "What  boy,  Tony?"  I  asked. 

"Dat  Patrick,"  he  answered,  "you  send  him  outa  da  room 
last  day." 

I  was  amazed  at  his  knowledge  of  an  affair  I  had  com- 
pletely forgotten. 

"Oh,  Patrick!"  I  said.    "Why,  he  talked,  I  think." 

"Ah!"  Tony  grunted  savagely.  "I  know!  I  see  him 
come  outa  da  room.  I  sweep  by  da  door.  I  grab  him.  I 
say,  'Patrick,  what  for  you  outa  da  room?'  He  say  in 
smalla  voice,  'I  talk.'  I  bella  at  him,  'You  badda!  You 
troubla  da  teach'!  You  gotta  da  best  teach',  and  you  no 
behave!'  I  shake  him  good.  He  is  scared,  I  tella  yout 
I  say,  'Patrick,  I  tella  your  pop  next  time  you  bad.'  " 

I  was  dumbfounded.  Truly,  I  thought,  my  victim,  sent 
out  so  recklessly  without  a  passport  to  the  proper  seats  of 
justic,  fell  into  vigorous  if  unauthorized  hands! 

"But  Tony,"  I  said,  "you  have  no  right  to  shake  the 
boys." 

"No?"  he  said  and  laughed  with  a  comical  lifting  of  eye- 
brows and  an  upward  sweep  of  palms.  "No?  Not  all 
da  boy,  perhaps,  but  dat  boy  Patrick,  yes!  Him  I  will 
shake  every  day!  I  tella  you  how,  Miss  Teach'.  He  is 
my  bruda's  boy.  I  fix  him  for  you  every  time.  Why,  dat 
Patrick — he  my  own  neph'!" 

Although  no  record  of  this  incident  is  filed  in  the  office, 
I  take  this  occasion  to  report  that  it  marked  a  step  in  the 
"fixing"  of  Patrick,  scion  of  the  enviable  father  of  seventeen. 


The  Common  Welfare 


OUT  of   the   uncertainty   into  which   the  whole 
question    of    minimum    wage    legislation    was 
thrown  by  the  sweeping  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Arizona  case,  certain  lines  of  ac- 
tivity are  emerging,  some  definite,  some  tentative. 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  who  was  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  California  minimum  wage  law,  will  introduce  into 
Congress  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  authorizing 
the  individual  states  to  pass  minimum  wage  legislation. 
Senator  Johnson  fears  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
means  the  breaking  down  of  existing  minimum  wage  laws, 
followed  by  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  of  working 
women  in  states  where  such  laws  have  been  in  force.  This 
attitude  is  also  expressed  by  another  California  advocate  of 
minimum  wage  legislation  for  women,  who  states  that  "if 
the  law  is  nullified,  instead  of  100  per  cent  of  the  employers 
paying  the  minimum  wage  now  required,  in  two  years  only 
60  per  cent  will  pay  it.  The  first  break  will  come  among 
the  chain  stores.  They  will  cut  wages  and  the  owners  of 
the  large  department  stores  will  be  forced  to  follow  to  meet 
competition."  Senator  Johnson  foresees  congressional  op- 
position: it  would  probably  be  a  matter  of  several  years, 
perhaps  of  many  years  before  such  an  amendment  could  be 
passed  and  ratified  and  the  authorized  legislation  secured 
and  put  into  effect. 


AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Consumers'  League  held 
recently  in  Boston  the  effort  to  spread  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan  was  selected  as  the  most  profitable  line  of 
activity  for  keeping  the  minimum  wage  principle  alive  and 
working.  Under  the  Massachusetts  law  a  list  of  firms  which 
are  found  to  underpay  women  employes  is  published  in  the 
press,  and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  is  counted  on  as  a 
sufficient  weapon  to  bring  up  the  wage  scale.  There  is  no 
penalty  imposed  by  law  for  failure  to  pay  a  standard  wage. 
In  Massachusetts  the  plan  has  been  singularly  successful. 
It  would  seem  that  such  a  plan  could  be  employed  by  any 
existing  minimum  wage  board  or  enacted  by  any  legislature 
without  encountering  the  obstacle  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  Reliance  on  publicity  rather  than  on  penalties 
is  upheld  by  not  a  few  as  intrinsically  desirable.  Others 
regard  it  merely  as  the  best  stop  gap  solution. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  Woman's  Party  is  that  wage- 
earning  women  must  depend  not  on  protective  legislation 
but  upon  taking  their  place  in  the  American  labor  movement 
as  workers,  not  as  women,  and  safeguard  their  own  rights 
through  organization.  Elizabeth  Faulkner  Baker  of  Colum- 
bia University  has  recently  completed  an  extensive  study 
of  Protective  Labor  Legislation,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Women  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Baker  shares 


this  point  of  view.  In  an  early  issue  of  The  Survey,  the 
issue  of  protective  legislation  for  women  will  be  presented 
from  the  Woman's  Party  viewpoint  by  Mrs.  Baker,  and 
from  the  viewpoint  of  its  upholders  and  administrators  by 
Frances  Perkins  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission. 


EVEN  in  quite  sizable  cities  twenty  years  ago  there  were 
families  which  kept  their  own  cow.  But  with  the 
increasing  tension  of  city  life  and  the  increasing  standardiza- 
tion and  regulation  of  milk,  there  has  come  a  constantly 
widening  chasm  between  cow  and  consumer.  Just  how  wide 
that  chasm  is  at  present  becomes  apparent  in  the  news  reports 
of  the  past  few  weeks,  which  record  the  purchase  by  a 
national  corporation  of  a  large  milk  company  in  New  York 
and  one  in  Philadelphia.  That  corporation's  sales  will  total 
$IOO,OOO,OOO  annually,  it  is  said.  Its  stock  is  quoted  regularly 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange ;  within  the  year  it  has 
risen  forty  points.  The  cow  has  entered  big  business. 

What  the  cow  will  do  there  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
president  of  this  national  corporation,  disclaiming  any  deep 
knowledge  of  the  milk  business  as  such,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  "neglected  industry,  in  so  far  as  consolidations 
or  mergers  are  concerned."  Yet  it  is  the  fifth  largest  industry 
in  the  country.  In  1924,  according  to  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  some  fifty-seven  billion  quarts  of  milk 
were  produced  in  this  country.  About  half  of  that  vast 
volume  went  directly  into  homes  as  milk ;  the  remainder 
went  for  butter,  cheese,  milk  chocolate,  ice-cream  and  other 
milk  products,  and  waste.  That  last  category,  the  reports  esti- 
mate, included  about  1,750,000,000  quarts,  more  than  was 
converted  into  butter,  and  almost  as  much  as  was  used  for 
cheese.  The  consolidating  company  points  to  this  wastage, 
and  declares  that  in  a  national  organization  of  the  industry 
there  will  be  opportunity  to  work  out  a  more  economical 
policy,  so  that  fluid  milk  can  be  converted  into  dried  milk 
or  other  imperishable  products  during  the  seasons  when  over- 
production is  inevitable.  There  will  also  be  economics,  it 
is  argued,  through  a  standardization  of  general  policy,  a 
centralized  purchasing  system,  coordination  of  advertising 
efforts  and  other  aspects  of  production  and  merchandising. 
All  of  this,  its  president  declares,  is  "bound  to  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  farmer  and  the  consuming  public." 

Such  a  happy  result  obviously  might  be  effected.  On  the 
other  hand  it  might  not.  There  has  been  solid  and  en- 
lightened development  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  established 
milk  companies.  But  there  have  been  instances  a-plenty  in 
which,  at  a  certain  stage,  a  public  service  (and  the  provision 
of  the  indispensable  foodstuff  may  well  be  considered  that) 
has  been  taken  over  as  subject  for  financial  manipulation 
until  the  amorphous  public  finds  that  it  must  pay  to  support 
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a  highly  diluted  capitalization.  Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  during  the  past  decade  by  disinterested  agencies 
to  get  people  to  drink  milk  and  to  see  that  milk  is  fit  to  drink. 
•But  obviously  the  permanence  of  these  gains  and  the  success 
of  these  efforts  in  education  and  welfare  must  depend  in  part 
on  the  price  at  which  safe  milk  can  be  brought  to  the  door, 
and  just  as  obviously  the  corporate  conditions  under  which 
the  milk  industry  is  coalescing  become  a  matter  of  public 
concern.  What  are  they?  Increasingly  the  public  must  ask 
that  question  and  find  out. 


THE  HUMAN  FACTOR  is  the  name  of  a  little  peri- 
odical the  first  number  of  which  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Its  aim 
is  stated  in  its  subtitle  to  be  A  Service  to  Industry.  Its 
consulting  editorial  board  includes  representatives  of  the 
Boston  Retail  Trade  Board,  the  Harvard  Mercantile  Health 
Work,  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, The  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts, 
and  of  companies,  clinics,  and  other  groups  of  people  who 
come  at  the  perplexities  of  the  human  factor  from  the 
personnel  and  the  psychiatric  angle.  To  those  same  groups, 
and  to  anyone  else  interested,  the  Society  offers  the  services 
of  its  consultation  bureau  for  information  and  advice  on  the 
psychiatric  approach  to  industry. 

So  recent  a  comer  is  mental  hygiene  in  the  general  circle 
of  health  and  welfare  movements  that  it  is  surprising  to 
find  that  at  least  one  of  its  local  organizations  has  outrun 
the  period  of  research  plus  general  education  of  the  public, 
which  usually  ushers  in  a  new  campaign,  and  already  is  ready 
to  offer  concrete  service  to  specialized  groups — in  this  case  a 
service  broadly  comparable  to  the  aid  and  advice  which  the 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  has  provided 
in  its  field  for  some  years  past.  The  readable  digest  of 
current  material  which  The  Human  Factor  publishes  is  more 
than  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  employers,  personnel  workers, 
employment  managers,  store  and  factory  physicians  and  edu- 
cators for  whom  it  is  intended.  Even  more  significant  than 
its  matter,  perhaps,  is  the  list  of  the  consultants  who  sponsor 
it.  If  that  alignment  of  specialists  on  both  sides  of  the  fence 
develops  into  a  working  alliance  it  should  cast  both  light 
and  power  into  some  of  the  many  waste  spaces  of  its  provinces. 


\T7lTH  this  autumn  twenty-five  years  have  passed 
since  Dr.  Walter  Reed  completed  the  series  of  ex- 
periments which  showed  that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted 
by  the  aedes  mosquito  and  so  freed  the  western  hemisphere 
from  the  menace  of  that  deadly  disease.  Yellow  fever  had 
smouldered  in  Havana  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
intermittently  leaping  the  gulf  between  Cuba  and  the 
southern  states  to  light  up  epidemics  in  this  country  which 
were  known  to  spread  as  far  north  as  Boston.  In  1878  one 
such  outbreak  caused  16,000  deaths  in  the  south,  and  a 
money  loss  estimated  at  $IOO,OOO,OOO,  a  staggering  burden 
on  the  post-war  years.  When  Cuba  came  under  the  control 


of  the  United  States  after  the  Spanish  War  a  yellow  fever 
commission  under  Dr.  Reed  was  sent  to  Havana  to  stamp 
out  the  disease.  They  started  work  the  summer  of  1900. 
As  it  was  believed  that  animals  were  immune  to  yellow 
fever,  volunteers  were  needed  to  test  the  mosquito  theory 
and  members  of  the  Commission  as  well  as  the  privates 
assigned  to  it,  offered  themselves.  In  August  Dr.  James 
Carroll  and  Private  W.  H.  Dean  contracted  the  disease 
and  were  saved  only  by  the  narrowest  margin ;  a  few  days 
later  Dr.  Jesse  Lazear  died.  Nine  of  the  first  eleven  volun- 
teers developed  yellow  fever. 

In  October  the  Commission  announced  officially  their 
conviction  that  the  mosquito  theory  had  been  proved,  and 
on  November  20  they  opened  Camp  Lazear  in  a  remote 
spot  in  the  interior  where  their  final  series  of  experiments 
were  made.  Two  elaborately  screened  frame  houses  were 
built.  In  one  of  them  volunteers  were  exposed  to  the  bites 
of  mosquitoes  which  were  known  to  have  been  in  contact 
with  yellow  fever  patients;  in  the  other,  which  purposely 
was  made  dark  and  without  adequate  ventilation,  but  pro- 
tected from  mosquitoes,  other  volunteers  spent  their  time  in 
unpacking  clothing  and  bedding  which  had  belonged  to 
people  who  had  died  of  the  disease.  The  first  group  de- 
veloped yellow  fever;  the  second  did  not.  The  tests  were 
repeated  until  the  theory  was  established  beyond  all  doubt. 

Seven  months  later,  following  an  energetic  campaign,  Suba 
was  declared  free  of  yellow  fever  for  the  first  time  since  the 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth  century.  By  1905  Dr.  Gorgas 
had  rid  the  Canal  Zone  of  the  disease  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  had  defeated  the  French.  Despite  the  cam- 
paigns which  the  International  Health  Board  has  fostered 
in  Central  and  South  America,  there  have  been  a  few 
sporadic  cases,  but  yellow  fever  has  become  one  of  the 
historic  plagues,  except  perhaps  on  the  Guinea  coast  of 
Africa.  There  is  an  engaging  theory  that  yellow  fever  was 
brought  from  Africa  in  the  water  casks  of  the  early  slave 
ships.  Whatever  its  source,  it  took  the  lives  of  thousands 
each  year  until  this  group  of  scientists  and  soldiers  paid  the 
heroic  cost  which  bought  the  freedom  of  two  continents. 


IF  there  is  any  one  thing  clear  about  low-cost  housing  ft 
is  that,  whatever  its  potentialities,  profit-seeking  builders 
are  not  now  producing  in  sufficient  quantity  and  adequate 
quality  the  housing  which  wage-workers  need.  Mr.  Rubinow 
calls  attention  (p.  355)  to  the  fact  that  Philadelphia,  clinging 
to  the  myth  that  almost  everybody  owns  his  own  house,  is 
actually  building  far  fewer  dwellings  than  it  needs  and  is 
making  undesirable  use  of  the  supposedly  single-family  houses 
that  it  already  has.  The  evidence  offered  in  the  New  York 
rent  hearings  (p.  337)  tends  to  demonstrate  that  profit- 
seeking  capital,  when  it  concerns  itself  at  all  with  housing 
at  minimum  costs,  drifts  into  marginal  types  of  construction 
which  fall  short  of  meeting  sound  standards. 

In  the  light  of  the  evidence  from  New  York,  Mr.  Ru- 
binow's  envious  glances  at  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  hardly 
seem  justified.  Experimentation  is  assuredly  needed  before 
a  building  program  is  found  that  can  command  the  support 
of  social  workers.  For  one  thing,  accurate  information  as 
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to  costs — the  relative  costs  per  family  housed  in  one,  two 
and  multi-family  dwellings  and  the  relative  availability  of 
rented  and  purchased  dwellings — is  lacking.  Some  evidence 
along  these  lines  is  now  being  gathered  by  Henry  Wright  in  a 
detailed  analysis  of  building  costs  of  the  City  Housing  Cor- 
poration at  Sunnyside  and  of  commercial  builders  operating 
on  a  large  scale  in  comparable  areas.  Without  doubt  Phila- 
delphia must  eventually  follow  American  trends  in  giving 
up  as  a  working  base  the  idea  of  a  one-family  house  for 
every  family.  'But  how  it  should  build,  in  what  units,  on 
what  financial  plan,  with  what  reference  to  streets  and 
transit — these  questions  need  much  more  light  than  can  be 
now  derived  from  the  haphazard  and  discouraging  experience 
which  New  York  has  to  offer. 


THE  city  of  Philadelphia  has  recently  had  a  taste  of 
planning  on  the  grand  scale  in  the  opening  of  its  costly 
P'airmount  Parkway,  cutting  through  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  city.  Plans  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  relocating 
its  tracks  and  terminals,  and  the  general  stir  of  "progress" 
associated  with  the  proposed  Sesquicentennial  Celebration 
in  1926  have  thrown  a  glamor  over  all  sorts  of  projects  for 
"improvements."  It  is  again  urged  that  Chestnut  Street, 
one  of  the  crowded  narrow  main  thoroughfares  of  the  city, 
be  arcaded  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  traffic  on  wheels 
and  afoot.  But  Philadelphia  is  without  adequate  zoning 
ordinances,  and  the  City  Parks  Association  in  its  thirty- 
sixth  annual  report  recently  issued  calls  attention  forcibly 
to  the  vicious  circle  which  arcading  without  building  control 
would  initiate. 

Now  if  Chestnut  Street  were  arcaded  [asks  the  Asso- 
ciation] what  would  be  the  result?  The  modern  highwaymen, 
who  think  they  can  make  money  by  congestion,  would  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  erect  skyscrapers  not  twenty-five  but  forty-five 
stories  in  height  on  the  plea  that  the  new  width  could  accom- 
modate buildings  of  that  height.  When  a  number  of  buildings 
had  been  built  to  that  height,  there  would  again  be  severe  con- 
;gestion;  whereupon  the  same  highwaymen  would  demand  that 
the  taxpayers  of  Philadelphia  should  foot  another  perfectly 
•enormous  bill  to  make  Chestnut  Street  still  wider,  in  order  to 
•work  out  still  higher  front  foot  valuations. 

The  idea  that  the  relationship  between  bulk  of  buildings 
which  create  traffic  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  streets 
which  serve  them  must  be  stabilized  unless  our  money  for 
"planning"  is  to  be  poured  into  a  sieve  is  an  obvious  one, 
and  yet  one  which  has  barely  entered  into  our  municipal 
consciousness.  Philadelphia  has  shown  courage  in  dealing 
with  its  highway  situation:  here  is  an  opportunity  for 
creative  intelligence  as  well. 


WHILE  the  City  Parks  Association  preaches  the  folly 
of  congestion  in  Philadelphia,  the  New  York  Times 
fires  a  shot  for  decentralization  in  New  York.  In  an  editorial 
on  Congested  Manhattan,  under  date  of  November  7,  a 
factual  note  is  struck  which  comes  much  nearer  home  than 
most  of  the  campaign  twaddle  about  traffic  relief.  Says 
tHe  Times: 


If  industrial  centralization  in  Manhattan  is  to  continue,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  most  elaborate  schemes  of  transit  ex- 
tension will  bring  relief.  Subways  under  every  longitudinal 
avenue,  subways  under  the  two  rivers  every  ten  blocks  of  lati- 
tude, may  only  supply  the  incentive  for  forty-story  garment 
and  printing  lofts  and  multiple-acre  office  buildings.  The  annual 
value  of  manufactures  in  Manhattan  is  about  three  .billion 
dollars.  Seventy-five  per  cent  is  represented  by  just  two  in- 
dustries, apparel  and  printing  and  publishing,  both  of  which 
are  rapidly  concentrating  within  less  than  a  square  mile  of 
Manhattan.  .  .  .  And  yet  it  is  precisely  this  manufacturing  life 
of  the  city  that  lends  itself  most  easily  to  decentralization  .  . 
there  seems  to  be  no  inherent  reason  why  industry  cannot  be 
carried  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  near  to  the  homes  of  the 
workers.  ...  At  present,  industry  in  New  York  is  still  firm  in 
the  grasp  of  a  pre-industrial,  pre-telephone  and  wireless 
psychology.  Like  the  village  cobbler,  it  insists  on  carrying  on 
its  work  in  the  front  window. 

Follow  that  idea  to  its  logical  conclusions;  Consider 
moving  industry  not  only  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  where 
workers  live  but  to  the  points  where  raw  materials  and 
workers  may  most  easily  and  cheaply  be  brought  into 
natural  producing  centers  with  an  efficient  relation  to  the 
sources  of  food  supply,  and  you  approach  the  idea  of  re- 
gional planning  set  forth  in  The  Survey  for  May,  1925 — 
an  idea  which  gains  practical  force  with  every  fresh  awak- 
ening to  the  costs  of  congestion. 


TWELVE  years  ago  Richard  (Blackie)  Ford  began  a 
life  sentence  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  District 
Attorney  Manweli,  who  was  shot  in  the  "hop-pickers'  riot" 
near  Wheatland,  California,  in  August,  1913.  Ford  was 
released  on  parole  in  September,  1925.  On  October  9  a 
special  grand  jury  indicted  him  for  the  murder  of  Deputy 
Sheriff  Riordan,  killed  in  the  same  riot.  Ford's  case  was 
set  for  the  December  term  of  court  at  Marysville.  It  was 
announced  that  he  would  be  prosecuted  by  the  son  of  the 
man  killed. 

The  Wheatland  riot  was  a  revolt  against  insanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  "tent  city"  on  the  Durst  hop  ranch,  where 
about  2,500  men,  women  and  children  were  living  during 
the  1913  hop  harvest.  There  was  an  insufficient  water 
supply,  and  the  lack  of  toilet  pro'visions  and  garbage  disposal 
caused  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  in  the  camp.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  a  meeting  was  held  to  protest  against  these  con- 
ditions. Ford,  a  well-known  I.W.W.  orator,  addressed 
it.  The  ranch  owner,  fearing  trouble,  telephoned  for  the 
authorities.  At  a  critical  moment  a  deputy  sheriff  fired  a 
shot  in  the  air  "to  sober  the  crowd."  In  the  riot  that  imme- 
diately followed,  the  district  attorney,  a  deputy  sheriff  and 
two  workers  were  killed.  It  was  not  charged  that  Ford 
and  his  companion,  Suhr,  did  the  shooting,  but  as  leaders 
in  the  meeting  they  were  convicted  for  complicity  in  murder 
after  a  trial  that  attracted  wide  interest. 

Carleton  Parker's  investigation  into  the  Wheatland  riot 
and  his  report  to  the  United  States  Commission  on  Indusrial 
Relations  (The  Survey,  March  21,  1914)  was  perhaps 
his  most  striking  performance  in  what  became  his  chosen 
field:  the  exploration  of  psychological  forces  entering  into 
mass  action  and  industrial  unrest.  The  story  of  his  work, 
work  cut  short  by  his  early  death,  was  told  by  Mrs.  Parker 
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in  her  book,  An  American  Idyll.  While  the  general  hue 
and  cry  was  satisfied  in  imprisoning  the  leaders  of  the  riot, 
the  California  State  Housing  and  Immigration  Commission, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Simon  Lubin  (Parker  was  its 
first  secretary),  set  going  its  constructive  work,  which  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  improved  living  con- 
ditions of  migratory  workers  in  California's  hop  and  fruit 
harvest  today.  Ten  years  later  a  battalion  of  toilets  scattered 
over  the  Durst  tract  stood  like  memorials  of  a  slovenly  past. 
But  though  most  people  have  forgotten  the  Wheatland 
riot,  and  though  the  conditions  Ford  agitated  against  that 
Sunday  afternoon  meeting  twelve  years  ago  have  been  in 
large  measure  corrected,  this  I.W.W.  leader  must  again 
face  a  murder  trial.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  good 
purpose  can  be  served  by  his  second  prosecution.  Quite  aside 
from  the  legal  question  as  to  whether  this  is  or  is  not  twice 
putting  life  and  limb  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense,  the 
case  seems  to  be  animated  less  by  desire  for  justice,  than 
for  a  desire  for  revenge  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
cooled  passions  and  panicky  psychology  of  twelve  years  ago. 
Was  the  pardon  after  twelve  years  of  incarceration  genuine, 
or  merely  a  gesture?  The  new  trial  will  be  bruited  in  a 
thousand  quarters  as  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  bitter 
philosophy  which  holds  that  in  American  law  courts  there 
is  "no  square  deal"  for  the  "under"  man  who  dares  to 
question  the  existing  order. 


T  IKE  Topsy,  the  public  health  activities  of  the  federal 
•I—* government  just  growed.  They  began  in  1798  when 
the  collectors  of  customs  were  authorized  to  collect  twenty 
cents  a  month  from  each  American  seaman  on  merchant 
ships  arriving  from  foreign  ports,  in  order  that  medical 
relief  might  be  given  to  those  who  needed  it.  Hence,  from 
purely  historical  reasons,  the  presence  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  now  expanded  to  cover  a  great  many  fields,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  The  next  medical  agency 
of  the  federal  government  was  a  hospital  for  the  insane, 
created  in  1855,  and  now  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
got  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  in  1894  for  studies  in 
nutrition,  and  now  there  is  under  the  Department  a  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  with  an  annual  budget  of  more  than 
Si 00,000.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  a  division  on 
school  hygiene  and  since  1909  it  has  administered  medical 
relief  to  the  natives  of  Alaska.  The  Children's  Bureau, 
whose  activities  center  in  health  measures,  was  created  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1912,  and 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor  in  1912,  while  the 
collection  of  vital  statistics  still  is  a  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Of  the  hundred  or  more  important 
administrative  units  of  the  federal  government,  at  least 
thirty  deal  directly  cr  indirectly  with  some  phase  of  public 
health,  and  these  thirty  have  cropped  up  in  response  to 
specific  needs,  in  all  ten  of  the  executive  departments  as 
well  as  in  a  score  or  so  of  independent  establishments. 

Obviously  it  is  likely  that  the  specific  child  or  man  or 
woman  who?e  wellbeing  is  the  aim  of  this  myriad  of  func- 
tions, would  fare  better  if  there  were  some  way  of  co- 
ordinating all  these  services.  A  plan  to  bring  federal  health 


activities  together  in  a  national  bureau  of  health  was  advo- 
cated actively  from  1910  to  1912,  and  sponsored  by  President 
Taft  in  two  messages.  During  the  war  a  degree  of  real 
coordination  under  the  Public  Health  service  was  effected 
by  executive  order,  and  since  then  there  have  been  repeated 
suggestions  to  that  effect.  In  last  year's  proposal  for  a 
general  executive  reorganization,  on  which  Congress  took 
no  action,  there  was  a  projected  Department  of  Education 
and  Relief,  in  which,  strangely  enough,  the  Public  Health 
Service  would  have  been  included.  During  the  past  year 
the  Institute  for  Government  Research  of  Washington  has 
made  an  intensive  study  of  federal  health  activities,  aided 
informally  by  sanitarians  who  are  convinced  of  the  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  which  might  be  obtained  by  coordina- 
tion. A  compromise  plan  bringing  together  the  federal 
government's  scattered  health  bureaus  under  a  Department 
of  Education  and  Health,  in  which  the  highest  ranking  offi- 
cer concerned  solely  with  public  health  would  be  an  assistant 
secretary,  will  probably  be  offered  in  Congress  at  the  session 
now  beginning. 


IS  it  legitimate  for  a  college  to  tell  its  students  that  there 
are  bolshevists,  boot-leggers  and  stock-exchange  gamblers 
in  the  world  ?  Some  years  ago  the  legislators  in  a  certain 
western  state  argued  that  young  people  should  be  sheltered 
from  all  such  knowledge,  and  they  came  near  enacting  their 
doctrine  into  law.  In  those  days,  "evolution"  was  a  word 
with  a  better  reputation  than  "revolution,"  and  those  same 
legislators  proposed  to  change  the  name  of  a  certain  great 
historical  movement  from  the  "industrial  revolution"  to  the 
"industrial  evolution  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years." 
This  proposal  failed — after  the  sense  of  humor  of  the  state 
began  to  work.  But,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on  the 
whole,  we  have  a  considerable  fear  of  the  contamination  of 
unwelcome  facts.  We  may  still  hold,  theoretically,  to  the 
ancient  teaching  that  "the  truth  shall  make  you  free";  but 
do  we  hold  that  facts  have  any  such  function  ? 

The  recent  pronouncement  of  President  Ernest  M.  Hop- 
kins, of  Dartmouth,  before  the  Amherst  Alumni  Council, 
comes  as  a  welcome  change  from  the  monotony  of  our  fear- 
fulness  in  these  matters.  He  argued,  before  the  five  hundred 
college  graduates  present  at  those  council  meetings,  for 
complete  freedom  of  speech  in  all  educational  matters.  He 
said  that  Dartmouth  was  applying  the  principle  of  securing 
to  the  students  access  to  all  sides  of  questions,  including  the 
presentation  of  pernicious  doctrines,  and  he  insisted  that  this 
was  not  antagonistic  to  the  established  purposes  of  the  college. 

I  should  freely  admit  [he  said]  that  if  Dartmouth  were  a 
training  school,  trying  to  discipline  men  into  an  acceptance  of 
the  theory  that  all  present-day  procedures  were  desirable  for 
permanency  and  for  the  advantage  of  group  welfare,  the  college 
ought  definitely  to  assume  responsibility  not  only  for  what 
should  be  taught  in  every  course  but  what  should  be  said  by 
every  member  of  the  faculty  and  what  men  should  be  allowed 
to  speak  before  the  student  body  even  on  invitation  of  inde- 
pendent undergraduate  organizations. 

Believing  definitely,  however,  that  the  function  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  is  to  allow  men  access  to  different  points  of 
view  and  to  secure  their  adherence  to  conclusions  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  thinking  rather  than  an  attempt  to  corral  them 
within  given  mental  areas,  I  was  bound  to  hold  to  the  theory 
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that  freedom  of  speech  and  even  the  presenting  of  pernicious 
doctrine  was  not  antagonistic  to  the  college  purpose  so  long  as 
like  access  was  not  denied  to  the  student  to  other  points  of  view, 
and  so  long  as  stimulation  was  given  to  his  mind  to  weigh  these 
things  for  himself. 

This  address  by  President  Hopkins  was  able,  according 
to  news  reports,  to  "rouse  to  enthusiasm"  the  five  hundred 
alumni  who  heard  it.  What,  in  view  of  this  report,  be- 
comes of  the  legend  that  football  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
stir  the  enthusiasm  of  the  college  alumnus?  Or  of  the 
equally  substantiated  tale  that  college  men  have  no  intel- 
lectual interests?  It  may  be,  that,  like  the  banquetters  who 
gave  "three  cheers  for  the  poor,"  these  alumni  merely  gave 
a  few  moments  of  emotion  to  the  praise  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  to  the  doctrine  that  knowledge  may  be  con- 
structive. But  if  five  hundred  college  alumni  become  really 
enthusiastic  about  freedom  of  teaching,  they  could  start  a 
wave  of  sanity  that  might  save  the  country  from  intolerance. 


UNLIKE  most  of  the  states,  which  either  rely  on  the 
federal  decennial  census  for  information  about  their 
own  population,  or,  in  some  cases,  call  upon  the  Census 
Bureau  for  specialized  pieces  of  service,  the  state  of  New 
York  has  taken  its  own  decennial  census  regularly  since  1875. 
The  figures  of  the  1925  enumeration  are  now  in  process  of 
tabulation  and  publication.  The  state  census  of  1915  cost 
about  half  a  million  dollars  and,  though  more  than  a  dozen 
items  of  inquiry  were  listed  on  the  schedules,  only  total 
population  and  the  facts  as  to  citizenship  were  tabulated. 

It  is  a  serious  question  whether  these  facts  alone  are  worth 
the  money  it  takes  to  get  them.  For  the  constitutional 
purpose  of  reapportioning  the  membership  of  the  state  legis- 
lature it  would  appear  that  the  impartial  and  accurate  results 
offered  by  the  federal  census  were  quite  sufficient.  The 
justification  for  so  large  a  state  expenditure  would  lie  in  the 
degree  to  which  socially  valuable  data  were  secured  and  made 
available.  The  output  of  the  present  census,  and  of  others 
in  the  future,  might  be  made  unique  and  memorable. 

Over  half  the  population  of  the  entire  state  are  residents 
of  New  York  city.  No  other  area  is  so  intensely  interested 
in  or  so  dependent  upon  detailed  tabulations,  by  sex,  age, 
nativity,  color,  citizenship  and  if  possible  by  occupation. 
The  city  needs  this  data  not  only  in  terms  of  political  units, 
such  as  the  assembly  districts,  but  also  in  terms  of  the 
forty-acre  neighborhood  units  now  used  by  the  Health  De- 
partment as  sanitary  districts  for  the  study  of  death,  birth 
and  morbidity  records.  The  city  already  has  the  tabulations 
of  population  by  these  same  areas  for  1910  and  1920,  and 
needs  the  data  for  1925  for  comparative  purposes. 

The  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  has  begun  one  of  its  three 
New  York  state  health  demonstrations  in  the  Bellevue- 
Yorkville  district  of  the  middle  east  side  of  Manhattan.  It 
is  essential  that  the  workers  in  this  district  have  an  accurate 
population  base  for  estimating  present  health  conditions  and 
for  planning  future  programs.  This  area  covers  parts  of 
six  assembly  districts  and  includes  many  sanitary  areas.  By 
the  use  of  the  sanitary  unit  tabulations  of  health  and  popu- 
lation data  differences  within  the  area  can  be  discovered  and 
explained.  There  is  a  similar  health  demonstration  going  on 


in  Syracuse  and  in  the  rural  county  of  Cattaraugus.  Analysis 
of  population  and  health  data  by  sex,  age,  nativity  and  color 
is  essential,  as  well  as  by  geographical  location. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  tabulate  the  state  census 
facts  so  as  to  make  them  comparable  with  similar  facts  of 
the  1920  federal  census.  This  is  especially  desirable  because 
January  I,  1920,  when  the  federal  census  was  taken,  was 
probably  an  abnormal  time  in  population  movements.  During 
the  war  population  had  shifted  to  suit  war  emergency  needs 
and  after  the  close  of  the  war  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed 
for  readjustments  to  take  place. 

The  count  of  1920  revealed  a  marked  shifting  of  popu- 
lation from  Manhattan  to  other  boroughs  of  the  Greater 
City.  Manhattan  was  actually  smaller  in  numbers  in  1920 
than  in  1010.  This  movement  was  in  accord  with  the  fervent 
hopes  of  city  planners.  Has  it  continued?  Neighborhoods 
within  boroughs  have  been  changing,  for  example  the  colored 
district  of  Harlem  in  Manhattan.  Where  is  population 
moving  within  the  boroughs  of  the  Greater  City?  This 
information  is  vital  in  relation  to  transportation  and  housing, 
and  in  relation  to  the  location  of  schools  and  other  public 
improvements. 

This  is  the  opportunity  of  the  state  census  and  would  be 
its  justification. 


THE  E.  H.  Harriman  Memorial  Medal  for  the  best 
record  in  accident  prevention  among  American  railroads 
for  the  year  1924  has  been  awarded  to  the  Union  Pacific 
System  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee  of  award. 
The  medal  is  offered  annually  through  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety  by  Mrs.  Harriman.  The  Union  Pacific 
was  one  of  four  systems  whose  data,  submitted  to  the 
committee,  showed  that  not  a  single  passenger  was  killed  in 
train  accidents  in  1924.  Industrial  accidents  on  the  Union 
Pacific  were  responsible  for  7  deaths  and  552  injuries  in  a 
total  of  more  than  112,000,000  man-hours  of  work.  The 
bronze  medal  offered  to  the  railroad  employe  who  indi- 
vidually has  been  most  conspicuous  in  furthering  accident 
prevention  during  the  last  year  was  awarded  to  Joseph 
Kragskow,  assistant  foreman  in  the  Omaha  shops  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  In  56  vears  of  continuous  railroad  service, 
Mr.  Kragskow  has  never  received  an  accidental  injury,  and 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  origin  of  the 
"safety  movement"  he  invented  several  very  effective  accident 
prevention  devices. 

Less  encouraging  than  this  committee  report  is  the  analysis 
of  the  1 66  death  claims  for  fatalities  reported  to  have  re- 
sulted from  industrial  accidents  in  the  state  of  New  York 
during  October.  The  largest  number  of  deaths  in  this 
month  occurred  in  the  construction  industries.  They  num- 
bered 41.  Transportation  industries,  for  which  there  were 
34  deaths,  were  second.  Death  tolls  of  13  and  12  re- 
spectively were  reported  by  the  trade  and  service  groups. 
Ten  workers  were  killed  in  the  manufacture  of  metal  goods, 
and  the  same  number  in  the  making  of  food  products. 
Commenting  on  this  depressing  record,  Commissioner  James 
A.  Hamilton  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  said, 

Continued  increase  in  the  number  of  death  claims  filed  at  the 
five  local  offices  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau  leads 
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me  to  caution  both  employers  and  workers  as  to  the  need  of 
exercising  more  care.  The  loss  entailed  by  the  death  of  a 
worker  in  the  course  of  and  in  connection  with  his  employment 
necessarily  creates  suffering  upon  the  surviving  dependents  be- 
sides being  a  charge  to  industry. 

In  the  larger  sense,  the  whole  "safety  movement"  depends 
for  its  ultimate  success  upon  a  long  campaign  of  education 
which  will  increase  individual  foresight  and  responsibility. 
[See  The  Survey,  October  15,  1923,  p.  104.]  Certain 
aspects  of  the  problem,  such  as  the  appalling  increase  in  the 
number  of  grade  crossing  accidents,  can  be  met  by  mechanical 
improvement.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  authori'/.ation  of 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  $300,000,000  for  the  elimination  of 
grade  crossings,  voted  at  the  recent  election,  means  the  suc- 
cessful control  of  this  kind  of  accident  in  New  York. 


ASIDE  from  the  failure  of  Governor  Pinchot's  at- 
tempted intervention,  the  outstanding  developments 
in  the  anthracite  strike  in  the  past  month  have  been  the 
entrance  of  two  groups — first,  the  activity  of  business  forces 
in  the  hard  coal  field,  and  second,  joint  representations 
by  engineers  and  economists  following  the  46th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  They 
underscore  the  public  service  element  in  the  industry. 
Morris  L.  Cooke  of  Philadelphia  acted  as  their  spokesman, 
and  in  an  identical  letter  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Anthracite  Operators'  Negotiating  Committee  and  the 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  forty-one 
signers  urge: 

a  continuing  joint  agency  which  will  concern  itself  not  so  much 
with  the  adjustment  of  grievances  as  with  the  constructive 
consideration  of  the  underlying  economic  and  technical  facts 
by  which  all  questions  of  wages,  working  conditions  and  earnings 
must  in  the  end  be  determined. 

Observation  and  experience  convince  us  that  joint  effort  on 
the  part  of  management  and  workers  in  improving  methods  of 
production  and  distribution  can  increase  wages  and  lift  and 
Stabilize  earnings  at  the  same  time  that  they  lower  the  price  to 
the  consumer. 


SO  far  as  the  mining  industry  as  a  whole  goes,  the  major 
development  has  been  the  issuance  of  the  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Coal  Commission.  Its  findings  were  spiritedly  inter- 
preted by  Edward  T.  Devine,  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
in  the  Survey  Graphic  for  November,  1923.  The  volumes 
of  the  report,  with  their  wealth  of  material,  will  be  reviewed 
in  a  later  issue. 

This  may  well  be  made  the  occasion  to  clear  up  any  mis- 
apprehensions on  the  point  of  a  Common  Welfare  paragraph 
in  the  October  Midmonthly,  which  criticized  John  Hays 
Hammond  for  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Miners  Certificate  Law  in  speaking  before  the  Civic 
Federation  in  New  York.  This  we  took  exception  to  both 
because  the  law  is  demonstrably  socially  valuable,  and 
because  for  an  outstanding  representative  of  the  public  to 
urge  its  repeal  in  the  midst  of  a  strike  was  to  "advocate  the 
one  measure  that  above  all  others  is  calculated  to  influence 
the  minds  of  the  anthracite  miners  with  resentment."  The 
passage  placed  Mr.  Hammond  as  "chairman  of  the  late 


United  States  Coal  Commission,"  and  may  have  given  the 
impression  that  the  commission  favored  the  repeal  of  the 
law.  This  is  in  no  sense  the  case,  and  was  far  from  our 
intention.  The  proposal  was  a  flyer  by  Mr.  Hammond  on 
his  own.  Indeed  he  stated  that  he  spoke  as  an  individual. 


'  I  VUCKED  away  in  the  intricacies  of  bond  issues  and 
•»•  budgets  in  a  Palm  Beach  interview,  comes  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  mayor-elect  of  New  York  city  plans  to 
consult  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  before  he 
makes  his  appointments  in  the  Department  of  Health,  to 
find  out  the  professional  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  and 
to  select  those  who  can  be  endorsed  by  the  medical  organiza- 
tion. This  is  almost  revolutionary  common  sense.  No  city 
department  suffers  more  quickly  and  more  deeply  than  a 
health  department  from  the  prevalent  practice  which  hands 
out  its  offices  as  political  plums  to  good  boys  of  the  party. 
The  medical  profession,  like  any  other,  has  its  more  and  less 
effective  members,  and  even  an  intelligent  and  honest 
physician  is  not  necessarily  fitted  to  undertake  a  job  of  health 
administration  in  a  large  city.  The  work  of  a  health  officer 
and  the  responsible  members  of  his  staff  requires  a  specialized 
training  and  experience.  'But  so  deeply  has  the  spoils  system 
infected  many  American  cities  that  the  obvious  principles 
which  would  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  any  big  business 
often  are  shelved  when  it  comes  to  the  community's  most 
vital  concern.  If  Mr.  Walker  does  follow  this  plan  he  will 
be  setting  an  admirable  municipal  example. 


UNCLE  SAM  is  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  Old 
Woman  who  Lived  in  a  Shoe:  he  has  so  many 
prisoners  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do.  So,  according  to  the 
report  which  Hastings  H.  Hart  made  a  few  days  ago  before 
the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  of  the  American  Prison  Association, 
he  boards  them  out  in  the  county  jails.  At  present  there 
are  more  than  7,000  federal  prisoners  in  institutions  over 
which  the  federal  government  has  no  control.  Many  of 
them  are  merely  waiting  on  trivial  charges,  yet  they  are 
herded  (sometimes  five  prisoners  in  a  cell  built  for  one) 
with  old  offender?  in  buildings  which  often  are  filthy  and 
vermin-infested,  while  Uncle  Sam  strikes  the  best  bargain 
he  can  with  the  jail  warden  for  the  price  of  their  food. 
That  price  varies  from  twenty  cents  a  day,  which  is  paid  in 
five  jails  in  Porto  Rico,  to  three  dollars  a  day,  the  rate  in 
three  Alaska  jails.  In  a  number  of  states  this  food  allowance 
goes  directly  to  the  sheriff  or  jailer,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
keep  for  himself  anything  which  he  can  save  out  of  it.  It 
would  be  impossible,  says  the  report,  to  conceive  a  more 
vicious  system.  Since  the  rate  is  designed  to  cover  only 
food,  with  no  allowance  for  rent  or  other  overhead,  the 
country  loses,  while  the  county  prisoners  suffer  as  well  by 
the  congestion  which  this  arrangement  causes.  To  meet  this 
condition,  which  the  report  condemns  as  "hopelessly  un- 
satisfactory from  every  point  of  view,"  it  is  recommended 
the  government  establish  a  jail  system  of  its  own,  each  jail 
to  serve  a  territory  with  a  radius  of  fifty  miles. 


HEALTH 


Getting  Ready  for  School 


SUPPOSE  that  you  were  a  first  grade  or  a  kinder- 
garten teacher,  confronted  some  September  morn- 
ing with  thirty  or  forty  unfamiliar  pairs  of  eyes, 
mischievous,    apprehensive,    eager?     Suppose    that 
you  were  a  school  nurse,  entrusted  with  the  supervision  and 
follow-up  of   two   thousand,  three   thousand,   perhaps   even 
five  thousand  active  young  persons  of  all  ages?    Any  crumb 
of  information  that  would  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
health  and   disease,   the  physical   capacity  and   weakness  of 
those  children  individually  would  be  clear  gain  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them  and  so  knowing 
and  meeting  their  needs. 

At  least  one  progressive  city  health  department  has  cher- 
ished for  some  time  the  hope  that  it  would  be  able  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  school  a  card  which  would  tell  the 
past  history  of  each  little  new  student  from  birth — listing 
his  or  her  infant  illnesses,  the  course  of  progress  through 
the  baby  health  station,  the  record  of  past  measles  or  whoop- 
ing cough  or  rheumatism  which  might  be  most  useful  to 
teachers,  school  nurses  and  school  physicians.  While  this 
enlightened  plan  has  not  become  a  general  official  procedure, 
it  has  been  tried  in  several  instances  by  volunteer  groups, 
who  felt  sure  that  they  could  demonstrate  its  usefulness, 
economy  and  practicability.  Notable  among  these  demon- 
strations is  that  of  the  Mulberry  Health  Center  in  New 
York  city,  organized  and  maintained  by  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

For  six  years  the  Mulberry  Health  Center  has  main- 
tained a  medical  clinic  for  the  periodical  examination  of  pre- 
school children  and  a  nursing  staff  to  follow  up  the  doctor's 
recommendations  and  see  that  they  were  carried  out.  At 
first  these  children  were  recruited  from  the  families  whose 
mothers  had  been  enlisted  in  the  pre- 
natal service  of  the  health  center,  but 
it  soon  became  evident  that  with  the 
help  of  the  schools  and  the  health  de- 
partment a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  district  could  be  enrolled.  So  in  the 
spring  of  1923  the  present  plan  was 
first  tried.  The  children  in  the  public 
and  parochial  schools  are  asked  to  tell 
their  teachers  the  names  of  the  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  who  would  go  to 
school  in  the  fall,  and  the  principal  sent 
a  note  home  asking  that  these  children 
be  taken  to  the  Mulberry  Health  Cen- 
ter for  a  physical  examination  and  then 
turned  the  names  over  to  the  Health 
Center  for  follow-up.  Coming  from 
the  school  this  invitation  had  the  weight 
of  an  official  request.  Other  names 
came  in,  of  course,  from  the  nurses 
themselves,  and  from  the  baby  welfare 
stations  of  the  Department  of  Health. 


Some  4,500  of  them  are  now  arranged  in  a  file,  under  the 
month  and  year  of  each  child's  birth,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  see  that  each  child  comes  in  to  the  Center  during 
his  birthday  month  for  a  general  medical  examination. 

In  making  these  examinations  the  Health  Center  has  had 
the  cooperation  of  physicians  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
who  aided  also  in  vaccinating  some  of  the  children  and  im- 
munizing others  against  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  In 
correcting  dental  defects  the  Health  Center  works  in  co- 
operation with  the  New  York  Dispensary,  a  permanent  in- 
stitution which  will  carry  on  in  this  district  after  the  demon- 
stration is  over,  buying  service  from  the  Dispensary  as  it 
is  needed.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  parents 
pay  a  part  of  the  cost — twenty-five  cents  a  child  for  all 
necessary  work. 

If  the  general  medical  examination  showed  malnutrition, 
the  child  was  entered  in  a  special  nutrition  service  held  in 
the  Health  Center  itself,  coming  once  a  month  to  be  weighed 
and  measured  and  examined  by  the  doctor.  Whenever  pos- 
sible the  mothers  are  urged  to  accompany  the  child  to  the 
clinic,  especially  if  the  scales  show  a  losing  or  even  a  sta- 
tionary weight,  since  it  then  is  possible  to  find  out  with 
more  exactness  about  the  dietary  and  other  habits  of  the 
family  and  to  give  the  recommendations  to  headquarters. 
At  each  monthly  visit  the  nutrition  worker  shows  the  mother 
how  to  prepare  some  simple  and  suitable  food,  such  as  cocoa 
or  properly  cooked  oatmeal.  Often,  however,  the  youngster 
is  towed  in  by  an  older  sister  or  even  an  older  brother, 
sometimes  a  graduate  of  the  system  who  knows  all  its  details 
and  waits  with  interest  for  a  share  in  the  cocoa  and  the 
health  pictures  to  be  crayoned  while  waiting  a  turn  with 
the  doctor.  In  these  cases,  of  course,  the  nurse  visiting  the 
home  must  fill  in  many  items  of  the 
record  and  carry  the  doctor's  advice  to 
the  mother. 

As  a  result  of  that  first  concerted 
drive  1,359  children,  most  of  them  be- 
tween four  and  six,  had  been  reported 
to  the  health  center  by  September  I, 
1924.  Nearly  half  of  them  were  re- 
ferred directly  by  the  schools ;  the  rest 
came  from  the  Center's  own  contact?. 
Of  that  number  764,  or  56  per  cent, 
actually  came  for  their  examinations  and 
again  about  half  of  the  recommendations 
actually  were  carried  out.  During  the 
school  year  1924-5,  the  Center  had 
reached  and  examined  slightly  more  than 
half  of  all  the  children  who  entered  the 
school?  for  the  first  time ;  and  it  saw  a 
quarter  of  them  who  went  in  with 
some  or  all  of  their  physical  defects  cor- 
rected. September  1925  saw  an  even 
better  record ;  the  Center  had  examined 
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56  per  cent  of  the  new  entrants  and  could  certify  38  per  cent 
as  ready  for  school ;  moreover,  for  the  first  time  it  sent  with 
each  of  its  children  the  card  referred  to  above  to  guide  the 
continuing  \vork  of  the  school  health  staff. 

No  demonstration  can  hope  to  win  permanent  footing  in 
the  neighborhood  it  serves  unless  it  can  show  that  it  can 
be  carried  on  permanently  at  a  reasonable  cost.  For  that 
reason  the  Mulberry  Health  Center  has  kept  a  very  careful 
record  of  the  expenses  of  its  pre-school  service,  charging 
against  it  the  cost  even  of  such  parts  of  the  plan  as  were 
donated,  such  as  the  aid  of  the  Department  of  Health  phy- 
sicians. The  result  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  medical 
services,  time  the  nurses  spent  in  the  field,  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  records  and  clerical  help,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  general  overhead  for  supervision  properly  chargeable  to 
this  special  effort. 

The  total  cost  of  the  drive  on  behalf  of  the  children  who 
entered  the  schools  in  September  1924,  was  $3,093.51,  or 
$2.21  for  each  child  whose  name  had  been  listed.  Registra- 
tion alone  came  to  approximately  13  cents  a  child;  a  nurs- 
ing visit  cost  68  cents;  the  examination  of  a  child,  $1.62. 
In  the  elaborate  further  analysis  which  the  Health  Center 
made  (published  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  for  September,  1925)  the  out- 
standing fact  is  the  economy  of  obtaining  the  parents'  co- 
operation. There  were  52  children  whose  defects  were  all 
corrected  without  nursing  follow-up;  for  these  children  the 
cost  of  this  pre-school  service  was  $1.74  per  child.  There 
were  244  children  who  reported  all  defects  corrected  with 
an  average  of  2.3  nursing  visits  each;  that  cost  $3-33  per 
child.  There  were  108  children  who  had  some  defects 
corrected,  after  what  averaged  2.4  nursing  visits,  at  a  cost 
in  all  of  $3.37  per  child;  and  for  360  with  no  corrections 
at  all  to  their  credit,  despite  an  average  of  more  than  two 
nursing  follow-ups,  the  cost  was  almost  as  great— $3.16. 
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Apparently  if  such  a  piece  of  work  is  to  be  conducted  eco- 
nomically and  effectively  every  effort  must  be  made  to  win 
the  active  interest  and  help  of  the  parent  at  the  first  exam- 
ination of  the  child. 

While  children  under  school  age  are  coming  suddenly  and 
with  justice  into  the  limelight  in  public  health  discussions, 
there  are  comparatively  few  well  established  plans  for  deal- 
ing with  them.  San  Francisco  and  Philadelphia  are  among 
the  cities  which  have  developed  experimental  pre-school 
clinics  to  get  children  ready  to  enter  certain  of  the  public 
schools.  The  city-wide  plan  developed  in  Kansas  City  by 
the  Parent  Teacher  Associations  and  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  has  been  described  in  The  Survey  [March  15, 
1924].  The  well  known  Habit  Clinics  in  Boston  have  con- 
tributed another  working  model  with  a  different  emphasis. 
Mulberry  Health  Center  offers  what  its  executives  believe 
"an  economic  and  efficient  community  program  for  reach- 
ing the  pre-school  child  which  will  appeal  to  other  communi- 
ties facing  the  same  problem." 

Cancer 

ONE  day  the  newspapers  carry  the  account  of  a  new 
lead  treatment  for  cancer  described  by  Dr.  W.  Blair 
Bell  of  the  University  of  Liverpool ;  the  next,  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  of  Great 
Britain  is  about  to  issue  a  report  which  is  expected  to  con- 
firm the  studies  of  Drs.  Gye  and  Barnard  in  that  field. 
[See  The  Survey,  August  i,  1925.]  The  hopes  and  fears 
aroused  by  even  the  most  careful  statement  of  the  research 
at  present  under  way  into  the  cause  and  treatment  of  cancer 
makes  especially  valuable  the  timely  summary  just  made 
public  by  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 
on  the  study  of  work  in  Europe  made  this  summer  and 
autumn  by  the  Society's  managing  director,  Dr.  George 
A.  Soper. 

Dr.  Soper  found  that  "the  idea  that  cancer  will  soon 
be  controllable  as  a  result  of  some  great  discovery  such  as 
led  to  the  preventive  and  curative  measures  which  are  al- 
ready in  force  against  certain  other  diseases,  is  nowhere 
entertained."  There  is  no  drug  or  serum  in  general  use  for 
the  cure  of  cancer  which  has  the  endorsement  of  the  med- 
ical profession  in  Europe ;  the  procedures  which  are  em- 
ployed abroad  for  the  diagnosis  and  cure  of  cancer  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  used  by  physicians  of  equal  stand- 
ing in  the  United  States.  In  Europe  as  in  America  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  many  lives  can  be  saved  if  people, 
learning  the  early  symptoms  of  cancer,  will  consult  a  phy- 
sician at  the  first  sign  that  something  is  wrong,  and  undergo 
treatment  if  the  trouble  is  found  to  be  cancer. 

Only  one  of  the  fifty  and  more  experts  with  whom  Dr. 
Soper  talked  felt  that  cancer  was  contagious,  and  he  added 
that  probably  he  was  the  only  physician  in  France  who 
held  that  opinion.  It  was  not  generally  regarded  as  hered- 
itary, but  there  was  a  nearly  universal  opinion  that  irritation 
often  played  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  disease. 

The  papers  of  Gye  and  Barnard  were  .  .  .  recognized  [Dr. 
Soper  reports]  as  of  stimulating  value  wherever  a  laboratory 
for  cancer  research  or  bacteriology  existed.  In  many  places 
men  and  women  were  setting  to  work  to  follow  up  this  line 
of  research.  Not  all  the  experienced  workers  who  were 
interviewed,  however,  were  convinced  that  the  whole  of  the 
Gye  and  Barnard  work  could  be  corroborated.  More  ex- 
pressed confidence  in  the  data  than  in  the  necessity  for  some 
of  the  conclusions.  .  .  .  Dr.  Gye  himself,  while  expressing 
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confidence  in  his  results,  did  not  claim  to  have  unraveled  the 
whole  problem  and  wished  it  to  be  expressly  understood  that 
his  results,  even  if  fully  confirmed,  by  no  means  indicated 
how  cancer  could  be  cured. 

While  the  value  of  statistics  on  cancer  varies  greatly  in 
different  countries,  there  is  at  least  question  as  to  whether 

or  not  the  disease  is  becoming  more  prevalent.  There  is 

undoubtedly  more   accurate   diagnosis   now   than  formerly ; 

and    undoubtedly   more   people    are    being   saved  from    the 

diseases  of  early  life  to  reach  the  years  when  cancer  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  death. 

A  Home-Made  Health  Center 

SIX  years  ago  the  Red  Crow  chapter  of  Dolgeville,  New 
York,  was  about  to  disband.  The  war  was  over;  what 
was  there  to  do?  The  health  officer  of  the  village,  Dr. 
Charles  G.  Strobel,  thought  he  knew.  He  went  before  the 
annual  meeting  in  January,  IQ2O,  and  asked  it  to  continue 
as  an  organization  for  some  local  purpose.  The  meeting 
agreed  to  the  extent  of  promising  him  fifty  dollars  for 
such  an  undertaking,  its  nature  to  be  determined  by  himself, 
and  with  that  fifty  dollars  this  story  began — a  community 
case  history  in  health. 

Dr.  Strobel  felt  that  Dolgeville  needed  a  public  health 
nurse.  He  talked  to  his  friends,  and  then  he  arranged  to 
have  "ladies'  meetings"  held  in  homes  in  three  different  sec- 
tions of  the  town,  and  asked  the  state  Department  of  Health 
to  send  some  one  to  talk  to  them.  Then  a  public  meeting 
was  called,  and  the  same  representative  talked  to  the  twenty 
who  came!  Among  those  twenty  was  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  of  Dolgeville,  who  became  one  of  the  prime  supporters 
of  the  movement.  That  same  evening  the  Dolgeville  Public 
Health  Association  was  formed,  elected  officers,  arranged  to 
have  its  constitution  and  by-laws  drafted,  and  authorized 
the  health  officer  to  get  a  nurse,  if  possible. 

The  possible  was  written  into  this  plan  by  three  of  the 
large  industries  in  the  town,  which  contributed  two  hundred 
dollars  each.  Then  the  village  was  divided  into  districts, 
which,  canvassed  by  volunteers,  provided  another  six  hun- 
dred dollars.  Within  a  week  from  the  organization  meet- 
ing the  nurse  was  on  the  job,  and  as  she  arrived  in  the  midst 
of  an  epidemic  of  influenza  no  one  had  to  waste  time  find- 
ing work  for  her  to  do.  There  was  no  equipment,  no  health 
center,  no  office,  but  calls  were  left  for  her  at  one  of  the 
drug  stores.  The  nurse's  salary  was  $100  a  month. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  starting  day  a  small 
vacant  building  was  borrowed  from  the  Department  of 
Education  and  fitted  up  as  a  health  center.  By  the  spring 
election  of  1922  the  idea  of  health  work  had  become  so 
well  established  that  a  proposition  was  brought  before  the 
taxpayers  that  the  village  appropriate  eight  hundred  dollars 
annually  to  support  the  Association,  and  carried  by  a  narrow 
margin.  The  rest  of  the  budget  was  contributed  by  some 
of  the  industries  and  by  individuals.  There  was  also  a  small 
regular  income  from  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, for  which  the  nurse  acted  on  the  understanding  that 
her  fees  in  insurance  cases  be  turned  back  into  the  Asso- 
ciation. When  the  question  of  the  annual  appropriation 
came  before  the  taxpayers  in  the  spring  of  1924  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  good  majority,  though  the  amount  was  increased 
that  year  from  eight  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  dollars  and 
though  two  other  appropriations,  one  for  paving  and  one 
for  band  concerts,  were  rejected. 

Unfortunately   the   school    building   had    to    be   given   up 


Outline  of  Duties  of  the   Health 
Association   Nurse 

1.  The   nurse   shall  reside   in   the  Village    of   Dolge- 
ville,  N.   Y. 

2.  The   working   hours   of   the    nurse    shall   be    from 
8:45   to  5  P.M.,  with  one  hour  for  lunch  at  noon  time. 
The  nurse  will  not  be  required  to  be  on  duty  from  Satur- 
day at  I  P.M.  until  Monday  at  8:45  A.M.,  except  in  case 
of  severe  epidemic  or  great  emergency.     From  8:45  A.M. 
to  9:30  A.M.  and  from   I   P.M.  to  2  P.M.  she  shall  be  at 
the    Health   Center.      These   hours    are    fixed    except    in 
emergency.     When  not  actually  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  her  duties  elsewhere,  she  shall  be  at  the  Health 
Center. 

3.  Included   among  the  main  duties  to  be  performed 
are    to   aid  in   detecting,   preventing  and  controlling  dis- 
eases, to  do  actual  bedside   nursing,  as  time   permits,  to 
demonstrate   hygienic  measures,   the   preparing  of   baby's 
food,  the  sterilization  of  dressings,  etc. 

4.  The  nurse  shall  be  at  the  command  of  the  school 
physician  in  aiding  him  to  control  the  spread  of  prevent- 
able diseases  but  is  not  required  to  help  the  school  physi- 
cian make  the  annual  physical  examination  of  the  school 
children  unless  she  chooses  so  to   do   and   this  shall  not 
interfere  with  regular  nursing  hours  nor  with  any  emer- 
gency call. 

5.  The  nurse  shall  respond  to  emergency  calls  from 
any  physician   at    any   time   when   it   is   possible   for   her 
to  do  so  and  she  shall  help  any  physician  at  any  opera- 
tion when  required  to  do  so  by  the  physician. 

6.  The  nurse  shall  consult  with  the   Health  Officer 
on  all  questions  of  policy,  make  verbal  reports  when  ad- 
visable, make  a  monthly  report  in  writing  to  the  Board 
of  Health. 

7.  The  nurse  shall  contract  to  do  the  nursing  in  the 
village   for   the   Metropolitan   Life    Insurance   Company, 
all  remuneration  for  this  work  to  be  paid  to  the  treas- 
urer of   the    Health  Association. 

8.  The  nurse  shall  in  no  instance  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  physician  but  shall   advise  the  employment 
of   a  regular  physician  when   in  her  judgment  it  is  best 
to   do   so;   no   favoritism   shall   be   shown   by   the   nurse, 
however,  but  she  shall  insist  that  people  make  their  own 
choice  in  each  case.     If  suspicious  of  contagious  disease, 
she  shall  notify  the  Health  Officer. 

9.  The  salary  of  the  nurse  shall  be  $125  per  month. 
She    shall    have    thirty    days   vacation    during    the    year, 
with  pay,   and  shall  not  be  paid   for  other  lost  time. 

10.  No  one  patient  shall  monopoli/e  the  nurse's  time. 
The  nurse  will   undoubtedly   find  many  opportunities   to 
make   herself   of   inestimable   value    and   comfort   to   the 
people. 

11.  The   nurse   shall    collect,   when   feasible    or   prac- 
ticable,  a   fee   not  to  exceed   75   cents   for   each   nursing 
visit,  and  a  fee  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  for  attendance 
at  childbirth;  smaller  amounts  to  be  accepted.    All  money 
so  collected  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Health  Association. 


and  for  a  time  the  Association  was  forced  to  make  shift 
with  rented  rooms,  which  were  expensive  and  not  very 
satisfactory.  Then  the  health  officer  discovered  that  there 
was  a  little — used  flag  station  south  of  the  village.  After 
several  months  of  negotiation  with  the  railroad,  it  was 
arranged  to  purchase  it  for  $125  though  it  had  cost  con- 
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siderably  more  than  that  to  build.  There  was  a  central 
plot  of  land  near  the  Union  School,  owned  in  part  by  the 
School  District,  in  part  by  the  village.  This  could  be  had 
without  cost.  A  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Health  Association  was  called  and  the  health  officer  laid 
before  it  the  estimated  cost  of  moving  the  flag  station,  and 
equipping  and  furnishing  it  as  a  permanent  health  center. 
The  first  $350  was  raised  on  the  spot,  and  Dr.  Strobel 
was  authorized  to  proceed  with  his  plans. 

Last  summer  the  flag  station  was  trundled  through  the 
town  and  set  up  in  its  new  location  as  the  health  center. 
The  village  street  department  dug  the  cellar  and  removed 
the  dirt  as  its  share  of  the  undertaking.  Some  firms  gave 
lumber  or  other  material,  others  labor.  The  total  money 
cost  of  the  building  and  installation,  including  the  $125 
paid  to  the  railroad  and  the  $50  for  moving,  came  to 
$1,082.35  and  it  has  all  been  met.  The  present  nurse  who  is 
its  staff  is  entering  on  her  third  year  of  effective  service  under 
the  direction  of  the  health  officer  and  the  simple  set  of 
rules  which  he  prepared  for  the  Association.  The  eleventh 
of  those  rules  has  been  put  in  force  only  this  year. 

Behind  this  simple  narrative  of  fact  lies  an  amount  of 
enterprise  and  work  which  can  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  shared  in  such  a  community  venture. 


WITH  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles  as  lecturer 
in  Psychiatry  in  the  School  of  Medicine  and  consultant  in 
mental  hygiene  to  the  University  Health  Department,  Yale 
has  taken  a  first  step  in  the  program  which  it  proposed  some 
time  ago,  to  develop  a  Department  of  Psychiatry  as  an  inde- 
pendent section  coordinate  with  the  present  four  branches  of 
medicine,  surgery,  pediatrics,  and  diseases  of  women.  The 
new  department  has  been  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
General  Education  Board  of  $15,000  a  year  for  five  years, 
and  the  contribution  of  a  like  amount  by  an  alumnus.  "The 
inability  of  our  University  Health  Department  to  deal  prompt- 
ly with  cases  of  incipient  nervous  or  mental  disorders  among 
our  students  has  been  most  distressing,"  said  President  Angell, 
in  commenting  on  the  new  department.  "Moreover  we  have 
been  unable  to  give  our  medical  students  and  our  nurses  ade- 
quate training  in  those  forms  of  disease  which,  in  our  high- 
strung  American  people  of  today,  are  in  many  ways  the  most 
sinister  from  which  we  suffer.  Under  the  new  conditions  we 
shall  expect  not  only  to  care  for  these  needs  but  also  to 
render  great  service  in  connection  with  the  clinics  now  con- 
ducted by  the  Mental  Hygiene  Society  in  New  Haven  and 

Waterbury." 

TO  WRITE  a  pleas- 
ant lesson  on  the  out- 
side as  well  as  the 
inside  of  schoolbooks, 
the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association  has 
had  prepared  adjust- 
able textbook  covers 
with  a  picture  and  a 
health  jingle.  The 
covers  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Asso- 
ciation; enlarge  orders 
the  name  of  the  local 
association  which  buys 
them  for  distribution 
will  be  printed  in. 


THREE  MILLION  school  children  in  the  United  States— 
or  about  one  in  eight  of  the  whole  school  population — must 
reckon  with  defective  eyesight,  according  to  the  report  recently 
sent  by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness to  every  city,  state,  and  county  school  superintendent  in 
the  country,  urging  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  law  for  the 
examination  of  the  eyes  of  school  children.  This  report  is 
the  result  of  more  than  a  year's  work  by  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  American 
Medical  Association,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Thomas 
D.  Wood  of  Columbia  University.  Only  seventeen  states  at 
present  make  the  examination  of  the  eyes  of  school  children 
compulsory  by  law,  and  few  of  these  specify  closely  the  por- 
tion of  the  school  population  to  be  examined,  the  frequency 
with  which  examinations  are  to  be  made,  or  the  personnel 
of  physician,  nurse  or  teacher  to  make  the  examination.  In 
fourteen  other  states  the  law  is  permissive.  In  the  regular 
grades  there  is  approximately  one  child  in  five  hundred  whose 
sight  is  so  seriously  defective  that  he  cannot  be  educated 
profitably  in  the  regular  classes,  and  should  be  enrolled  in  a 
sight-saving  class.  "Conserving  the  sight  of  school  chil- 
dren," declares  the  committee,  "is  fundamentally  a  duty  of  the 
school.  The  task  of  conserving  the  eyesight  of  children,  those 
with  normal  eyes  and  those  with  defective  eyes,  requires  the 
intelligent  sympathetic  cooperation  of  school  authorities,  health 
authorities,  physicians,  parents  of  the  children  themselves,  and 
in  many  situations  of  other  agencies  in  the  community." 

A  YEAR  AGO  the  Eye  Sight  Conservation  Council  collected 
and  summarized  the  records  of  forty  companies  representing 
a  score  of  industries  and  covering  more  than  200,000  persons. 
These  records  listed  normal  and  defective  vision  according  to 
a  wide  range  of  tests — some  of  which  obviously  were  so  super- 
ficial as  to  disclose  only  very  grave  defects,  yet  the  totals 
showed  that  on  an  average  44  per  cent  of  the  applicants  for 
employment  in  these  industries  had  defective  vision,  and  25 
per  cent  had  defective  vision  which  was  not  corrected  by 
glasses.  Such  statistics  as  these  indicate  the  reason  for  the  eye- 
sight conservation  movement.  A  survey  which  tells  what  it 
is,  summarizing  work  and  legislation  in  this  field  has  been 
compiled  by  Joshua  E.  Hannun,  M.  E.,  and  published  by  the 
Eye  Sight  Conservation  Council,  Times  Building,  New  York 
city.  A  special 'discussion  of  illumination,  and  a  bibliography 
and  index  make  this  survey  readily  usable. 

MORTALITY  STATISTICS  for  automobile  fatalities  now 
can  be  compared  for  city  and  state  as  can  the  rates  for  typhoid 
and  tuberculosis.  Figures  recently  reported  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  sixty-five  cities  with  a  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try's population  show  that  only  sixteen  of  these  reported  more 
automobile  fatalities  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1925  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1924.  In  the  number  of 
such  deaths  per  100,000  of  population  during  1924  there  is  a 
wide  variance  from  city 
to  city.  For  the  whole 
group  the  rate  averaged 
19.2  per  100,000;  yet 
San  Antonio,  Texas, 
could  report  a  low  point 
of  11.5,  and  Des  Moines 
of  11.7,  while  Pittsburgh 
with  29.6,  Camden  with 
28.5,  and  Nashville  and 
Birmingham  with  ap- 
proximately 27  each 
stood  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale.  New  York 
fell  below  the  average 
with  16.6;  Chicago  re- 
ported an  even  19. 
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SCHOOL  CHILDREN'S  ABSENCES  DUE  TO  ILLNESS  AND  TO  ALL  OTHER  CAUSES 
By  months  from  November  1924  to  April  1925 


NOV. 


DEC.         JAN.         FC3.       MAR         APR. 


From   Public   Health   News,    N.    3.    Dept.    of    Health 

Key.  Black — dayj  lost  due  to  illness.    Barred — days  lost  due  to  all 
causes.     Total:  All — 182,803.     HI — 105,718 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  has  recently  added  up  for  its 
own  benefit  the  impressive  cost  of  preventable  illness  in  the 
schools.  A  study  was  made  of  the  absences  of  school  children 
from  November,  1924,  to  April,  1925.  During  that  time 
182,803  days  were  lost  by  all  pupils  in  the  grades  from  all 
causes — and  of  these,  105,718  days,  or  58  per  cent,  were  due 
to  avoidable  illness.  Half  of  this  illness  was  laid  to  the 
common  cold  and  sore  throat,  about  a  quarter  to  contagious 
diseases,  and  the  remaining  quarter  to  miscellaneous  condi- 
tions, such  as  toothache,  headache,  and  indigestion.  Aside 
from  the  great  loss  to  the  city  through  the  furnishing  of 
unused  educational  accommodations  during  these  days  of 
absence,  which  cannot  readily  be  estimated,  there  is  a  very 
direct  and  measurable  expense  in  the  lowered  allotment  of 
state  funds.  From  these  funds  Trenton  has  an  appropriation 
of  about  eight  cents  for  each  child  in  school  each  day.  The 
bill  for  illness  for  those  105,718  lost  days  therefore  came  to 
more  than  $8,000,  which  would  have  financed  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  kind  of  health  work  which  has  been  shown  to 
pay  dividends.  During  the  school  year  1924-5  the  teachers 
of  the  city  lost  nearly  4,000  days  because  of  illness;  if  only 
financial  reasons  be  considered,  the  study  concludes,  it  would 
be  a  good  investment  to  spend  in  a  teacher's  health  service 
some  of  the  funds  now  devoted  to  paying  substitutes. 

DETROIT  carries  on  nutrition  classes  in  the  schools  under 
nurses  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  this  work  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Nutrition  Director.  These  classes  are  made 
up  of  children  who  are  15  per  cent  or  more  underweight  and 
who  are  commended  for  them  by  the  school  physicians  after 
a  complete  physical  examination.  Children  who  have  infected 
tonsils  and  abscessed  teeth  must  have  these  conditions  cor- 
rected before  they  become  eligible.  The  emphasis  in  the 
classes  is  primarily  on  the  formation  of  adequate  health  habits, 
rather  than  upon  stuffing  the  child  to  bring  him  up  to  normal 
weight.  Only  a  small  amount  of  supplemental  food  is  given — 
a  half  pint  of  milk  and  two  graham  crackers  each  morning — 
and  that  as  a  means  of  creating  an  interest  in  the  class  and 
stimulating  desirable  health  habits.  The  results  are  measured 
in  terms  of  general  health,  class  work,  sleep  and  home  diet, 
rather  than  in  weight.  Yet  to  test  in  a  general  way  the 
adequacy  of  these  nutrition  classes  the  Department  decided 
to  compare  the  number  of  underweight  children  in  schools 
in  which  this  instruction  was  given  with  those  in  other  schools 
with  no  nutrition  service,  which  were  carefully  chosen  to 
include  a  closely  comparable  group  of  children.  The  results 
it  declares  "quite  striking."  Sixteen  of  eighteen  schools  which 
had  a  nutrition  service  showed  a  decrease  in  underweight  at 
the  end  of  the  year;  in  the  eighteen  similar  schools  in  which 
there  were  no  classes,  eleven  showed  an  increase  in  under- 
weight children  during  the  same  time. 


AT  LAST  month's  annual  conference  of  the  health  officers 
and  public  health  nurses  of  Michigan,  the  two  thousand  mem- 
bers answered  roll  call  by  telling  the  number  of  children  in 
their  communities  who  had  been  immunized  against  diphtheria. 
For  four  years  Michigan  has  laid  much  emphasis  on  diphtheria 
in  its  official  health  campaign.  There  has  been  a  rapidly  prow- 
ing  demand  for  the  toxin-anti-toxin  which  is  supplied  free 
by  the  state.  In  eight  counties  more  than  18,000  persons  had 
jeceived  anti-toxin  at  the  hands  of  physicians  of  the  state 
Department  of  Health,  assisted  by  local  physicians.  The 
reports  which  came  in  at  the  conference  showed  that  there 
are  close  to  100,000  children  in  the  state  who  are  protected. 

IT  COST  the  people  of  the  United  States  less  than  one  cent 
a  year  apiece  to  finance  the  work  of  the  federal  government 
for  mothers  and  babies  carried  on  during  1924  and  1925  under 
the  Federal  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act.  During  those  two 
years  the  states  cooperating  under  the  Act  (which  now  include 
all  except  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts) reported  that  nearly  600,000  babies  and  young 
children  had  been  examined  at  26,353  conferences;  75,000 
women  had  attended  9,669  pre-natal  conferences;  162,000 
women  had  attended  mothers'  classes  and  some  40,000  had 
been  enrolled  in  midwives'  classes.  During  those  two  years 
1706  child  health  centers  were  established,  and  245  pre-natal 
centers  were  opened.  Despite  a  substantial  drop  in  the  infant 
mortality  rate  in  the  Registration  Area  in  1924,  it  still  stands 
higher  than  that  of  Australia,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  no  state  in  the  Union 
has  as  low  a  rate  as  .New  Zealand.  "It  is  quite  evident," 
declares  Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  "that 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  slacken  its  interest  or 
reduce  in  any  way  the  intelligent  expenditure  of  funds  to  lower 
the  death  rate  among  babies.  It  is  especially  important  that 
the  program  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  deaths  in  child 
birth  should  be  pushed.  Here,  too,  the  United  States  lags 
behind  many  countries." 

PENNSYLVANIA,  casting  up  its  accounts  in  maternal 
mortality,  discovered  recently  that  the  rate  for  1923  w;.< 
precisely  the  same  as  that  which  was  registered  in  1906 — 6.1 
deaths  per  thousand  births.  During  the  intervening  years  it 
fell  once  to  5.8,  and  in  the  influenza  year  of  1918  in  rose  to 
10.8,  but  for  the  most  part  the  record  runs  along  with  little 
change  during  a  period  when  great  gains  have  been  made  in 
other  fields  of  health.  During  those  same  years  the  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  was  cut  from  150  per  100,000  of 
population  to  86;  that  of  typhoid,  from  54  to  4.9;  diphtheria 
from  34  to  15;  and  the  infant  death  rate  has  been  exactly 
halved.  From  county  to  county  in  1923  there  was  a  wide 
divergence  in  maternal  mortality.  In  general  the  high  rates 
were  not  to  be  found  where  the  foreign  population  was  largest. 


Maternal  Mortality  -  By  Counties  - 
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Housing  in  the  City  of  Homes 

housing  problem   in   Philadelphia   is   not   a  or  perhaps  many  general  causes  for  rent  increases  throughout 

new  problem,  nor  is  it  entirely  a  local  problem,  the  country.     One  of  them  is  the  increased  cost  of  living, 

In    suffering    from   shortage   conditions   and    re-  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  fall  of  the  purchas- 


sulting  rise  of  rent,  Philadelphia  is  perhaps  no 
exception  to  the  rule  throughout  the  country,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  strong  indication  that  it  has  developed  into  a 
much  more  acute  condition  there  than  in  a  great  many 
other  cities.  Rents  in  Philadelphia  have  risen  and  continue 
to  rise  much  faster  than  in  most  other  cities.  About  a 
year  ago  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  pub- 
lished some  very  interesting  data  about  the  increase  in  work- 
ingmen's  rent  during  the  preceding  year,  March  1923  to 
March  1924,  in  nineteen  cities.  In  fourteen  of  those  there 
has  been  an  increase.  The  significant  thing  for  Philadel- 
phians  was  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  this  city  of  homes 
was  the  greatest  of  all  the  nineteen,  nearly  10  per  cent  in 
one  year  (9.8  per  cent).  Only  Boston  with  8.7  per  cent 
and  Detroit  with  7.8  per  cent  even  approximated  the  Phila- 
delphia level.  Probably  for  Detroit  the  ready  excuse  pre- 
sents itself  of  rapid  growth  of  the  city  population.  Of 
the  other  two  largest  cities  in  the  country,  Chicago  showed 
an  increase  of  only  3.5  per  cent  and  New  York  3.2  per 
cent. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  same  situation  con- 
tinued during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Here  in  brief  is  the  history  of  the  rise  in  workingmen'f 
rents  in  three  largest  cities  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  figures  show  the  percentage  of  increase  over  rents  in 
December,  1914. 


ing  value  of  a  dollar  which  must  affect  rent  as  well  as  all 
other  goods  or  services.  A  second,  more  direct  reason  is  the 
reduction  or  complete  failure  of  building  activities  during 
the  war  and  post-war  period  to  catch  up  with  the  housing 
need.  The  very  fact,  however,  that  in  two  years  the  changes 
in  workingmen's  rents  fluctuated  between  an  increase  of  14 
per  cent  in  Philadelphia  and  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  proves  that  in  addition  to  the  general 
there  are  very  potent  local  reasons  or  local  differences  in 
the  relations  between  the  demand  and  supply  for  housing 
accommodations. 

IT  is  by  comparison  of  Philadelphia  with  at  least  the  two 
other  largest  cities  that  a  considerable  light  is  thrown 
upon  our  housing  problem.  For  the  three  years  1921-23 
the  investment  for  construction  of  residential  buildings  in 
these  three  cities  was  as  follows  (Corresponding  data  for 
1924  not  being  available)  : 

Millions  of  Dollars 

New  York    1,228 

Chicago   367 

Philadelphia    120 

Chicago's  population  is  about  50  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  Philadelphia,  but  the  investment  for  residential  buildings 
was  three  times  as  large.  The  population  of  New  York 
city  is  three  times  that  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  investment 


New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

for  residential  buildings  was  ten  times  as  large.    Even  more 

D 
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15 
16 
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startling  are  the  figures  for  the  number  of  families  provided. 

17 

2.6 

1-4 

2.6 

New  York             Chicago             Philadelphia 

18 

6.5 

2.6 

8.0 

1921                      51,360                    12,252                      2,406 

19 

23.4 

14.0 

16.7 

1922                   91,164                 24,227                  10,453 

20 

38.1 

48.9 

38.0 

1923                  105,672                  33,539                   8,972 

21 

53-7 

83.9 

OO  « 

48.1 

1924                    94,485                   35,905                   11,432 

22 

56.7 

80.9 

52.9 

Mar. 

23 

58.4 

89.1 

54-7 

Total                342,681                 105,923                   33,263 

June 

23 

59-4 

92.1 

58.1 

s 

The  difference  is  more  than  striking,  it  is  palpably  alarm- 

July 
Dec. 
IVlar. 

23 
23 
24 

60.8 
62.4 
63.5 

92.1 

95-4 
95.8 

62.4 
66.9 
69.9 

ing.    On  the  same  estimate  of  four  persons  per  family,  New 
York  within  four  years  has  provided  for  an  increase  of  23 

June 

*T^ 
24 

64.5 

104.4 

72.4 

per  cent  of  its  population,  Chicago  for  14  per  cent  and  Phila- 

July 

24 

65.8 

104.2 

74-3 

delphia  only  for  6  per  cent.     The  population  increase   in 

Dec. 

24 

67.1 

105.8 

75-3 

New  York  during  those  four  years  was  a  little  over  7  per 

For  the  entire 

decade  the 

increase  has 

been  greater  in 

cent,  thus  housing  facilities  for  23  per  cent  have  met  a  very 

Chicago  than  in   Philadelphia,   perhaps  because   Chicago  is      substantial  relief  from  housing  congestion.     The  population 


a  much  more  rapidly  growing  city.     (Increase  in  population 
about  2j4   per  cent  per  annum,  or  60,000  as  against 
per  cent  or  some  30,000  in   Philadelphia.) 


increase  in  Chicago  was  a  little  less  than  9  per  cent,  so  that 
an  increase  of  14  per  cent  in  housing  facilities  does  offer  a 
substantial  margin.  The  population  increase  in  Philadelphia 


But  it  is  striking  that  for  the  two  years,  December  1922,     was  7  per  cent,  so  that  actually  the  new  housing  facilities, 
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to  December  1924,  rents  in  New  York  have  increased  5.5 
per  cent,  in  Chicago  8.8  per  cent  and  in  Philadelphia  14 
per  cent. 


even  not  considering  the  demolitions  because  of  various  large 
municipal  projects,  have  not  even  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  population,  let  alone  any  compensation  for  the  stoppage 


There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  general  cause     of  building  operations  during  the  war  period. 
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Philadelphia  is  a  "city  of  homes."  This  means  primarily 
that  Philadelphia  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  a  city  of  owned 
dwellings,  rather  than  rented  apartments.  The  demand 
for  living  accommodations  cannot  be  converted  into  an  effec- 
tive demand  for  purchase  of  dwellings  unless  the  price  is 
within  the  means  of  the  prospective  purchasers.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  dwellings  has  necessarily 
affected  the  active  demand.  The  masses  must  adjust  them- 
selves willy-nilly  to  higher  rentals,  perhaps  by  economies  in 
other  directions,  but  they  cannot  so  easily  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  purchase  of  dwellings. 

There  has,  of  course,  been  a  very  material  increase  in  the 
cost  of  construction,  not  only  in  Philadelphia  but  elsewhere. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probably  true  that  construction  is 
somewhat  cheaper  in  Philadelphia  than,  for  instance,  in 
New  York.  A  comparison  of  wages  in  building  trades  in- 
dicates that  with  the  exception  of  plasterers  and  lathers, 
wages  in  building  trades  are  substantially  lower  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Again,  practical  builders  point  out  that  this  comparative 
cheapness  of  labor  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  higher 
cost  of  financing  building  operations.  As  to  that,  exact 
statistical  figures  are  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is,  however,  sig- 
nificant that  while  Philadelphia  has  evidently  suffered  from 
shortage  of  capital  for  the  construction  of  dwellings,  the 
comparison  with  New  York  is  very  much  more  favorable, 
in  regard  to  non-residential  or  business  construction. 

Here,  then  is  the  situation  in  Philadelphia  in  a  nutshell. 
Because  Philadelphia  is  a  "city  of  homes,"  because  the  build- 
ing and  real  estate  operator  have  always  put  up  dwellings 
for  sale  rather  than  for  rent,  because  the  cost  of  construction 
has  increased  so  that  the  working  masses  find  themselves 
unable  to  purchase  new  homes,  because  therefore  market- 
ing of  low  priced  dwellings  has  become  more  difficult,  the 
construction  of  such  buildings  has  fallen  off  very  much  be- 
low the  demand  for  housing  accommodations.  There  are 
not  enough  homes  in  Philadelphia  and  not  enough  homes 
are  being  built  because  it  is  a  "city  of  homes." 

IS  a  home  a  house?  What's  the  trouble  with  Philadelphia? 
To  find  out  why  it  does  not  build  enough    (and  as  to 
that — there  can  be  no  question),  we  must  learn  what  it 
does  build  in  comparison  with  other  metropolitan  cities. 
On   this  point   very  interesting  information   may   be   ob- 


n 


tained  from  the  same  government  investigation.  We  have 
already  shown  that  New  York  within  a  short  period  of 
four  years  has  provided  living  accommodations  for  342,000 
families  as  against  only  32,000  for  Philadelphia,  and  106,000 
families  in  Chicago.  What  sort  of  accommodations  were 
they?  The  data  for  1924  are  not  yet  available  and  in  the 
following  table  only  the  three  years  from  1921  to  1923 
are  covered. 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  PROVIDED  WITH  NEW  HOUSING 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


City 

One-Family 

Tmo-f  amity 

Multi-Fimily 

Total 

New  York 

Dwelling 

Duelling 

Dwelling 

100% 

Manhattan 

159 

.6 

348 

1-4 

24,527 

98.0 

25,034 

Bronx 

5,530 

9-9 

8,49* 

15.2 

41,877 

74-9 

55,903 

Brooklyn 

17,227 

18.7 

32,952 

35.8 

41,980 

45-5 

92,159 

Queens 

32,576 

48.3 

23,560 

34-T 

11,363 

i6.S 

67,499 

Richmond 

6,683 

87.9 

884 

n.6 

34 

-5 

7,601 

Total   for 

New    York 

62,175 

25.0 

66,240 

26.7 

1:9,781 

48.3 

248,196 

Chicago 

19,274 

27.5 

15,110 

21.6 

35,634 

5°9 

70,018 

Philadelphia 

19,762 

90.1 

530 

2.4 

1,639 

7-5 

21,931 

The  difference  between  these  various  cities  results  from 
the  struggle  between  two  types  of  housing  accommodations. 
At  one  extreme  is  the  one  family  dwelling  which  some- 
times in  American  housing  literature  monopolizes  the  word 
"home,"  and  at  the  other  extreme  the  apartment,  flat  or 
tenement  in  a  "multi-family  dwelling."  As  the  figures  above 
show,  Philadelphia  in  its  construction  policy  almost  limits 
itself  to  the  idea  of  a  one  family  home.  Manhattan — at  the 
other  extreme — has  almost  abandoned  this  type  except  for 
a  very  small  number  of  expensive  "residences."  Chicago 
occupies  the  middle  ground,  construction  of  both  types  being 
fairly  active. 

Between  those  two  extremes  of  a  one-family  home  and 
an  apartment  or  tenement,  there  stands  the  compromise  of 
a  two-family  house.  These  are  the  three  predominating 
types  of  construction. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  comparative  social  val- 
ues, particularly  of  the  danger  to  the  institution  of  the 
American  home  which  lurks  in  the  multi-family  dwelling, 
the  apartment,  tenement  or  flat.  Now  the  curious  thing 
is  that  no  matter  how  much  ink  has  been  spilled  in  defense 
of  the  private  home,  it  is  the  apartment  house  type  of  con- 
struction that  has  been  gaining  headway  throughout  the 
country. 
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CONSTRUCTION  PER  FAHILY 

NEWYOKK        CHICAGO       PHIU. 


FAMILIES  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  209  CITIES 

1921       Per  1922       Per         1923  Per 

cent  cent  cent 

One-family   houses       132,774     58.9       183,866    48.3       213,058  46.3 

Two-family    houses        37,47°     16.7         78,284     ZO.6         95,008  20.7 

Multi-family  houses        54,894     24.4       118,013     31-1       151,405  33.0 


225,138  380,163  459,471 

These  figures  are  not  limited  to  a  few  eastern  cities  infested 
with  foreigners.  They  cover  practically  every  city  with  a 
population  of  over  25,  OCX).  The  average  number  of  families 
per  dwelling  constructed  in  1921  was  ten,  in  1922  —  eleven, 
and  in  1923  —  twelve. 

What  peculiar  reason,  what  peculiar  combination  of  social 
and  economic  conditions  outside  of  custom  can  explain  the 
total  failure  in  Philadelphia  to  provide  either  two-family 
dwellings  or  cheap  multi-family  buildings?  For  the  few 
multi-family  dwellings  put  up  in  Philadelphia  in  the  years 
1921-23  were  largely  intended  for  the  "upper  classes." 
They  rent  at  a  price1  which  is  way  beyond  the  means  of  a 
worldngman's  budget.  Practically  nothing  has  been  done  in 
Philadelphia  to  provide  the  workingman's  family  with  a 
dwelling  which  he  could  rent  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


many  reasons,  some  obvious,  others  obscure,  Phila- 
delphia  is  resisting  longer  than  other  industrial  cities 
the  tendency  to  elaborate  a  type  of  dwelling  in  which  work- 
ingmen  can  find  hygienic  housing  accommodations  at  a  price 
they  are  able  to  pay.  If  this  tenacious  adherence  to  the 
"American  ideal"  of  a  one-family  house  had  actually  accom- 
plished its  result,  much  might  be  said  in  its  favor. 

But  what  are  the  actual  facts?  Three  or  four  decades 
ago,  New  York  developed  the  "dumb-bell"  type  of  tenement, 
a  five  or  six-story  structure  with  very  poor  facilities  for 
light  and  air.  So  long  as  this  was  the  only  apparently 
feasible  plan  for  workingmen's  housing,  there  was  little  that 
could  be  said  in  favor  of  multi-family  dwellings  for  working- 
men.  But  under  pressure  of  enlightened  public  opinion 
from  social  workers,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  an  im- 
proved demand,  much  has  been  accomplished  to  improve 
the  type  of  workingmen's  housing.  Building  standards 
have  been  continuously  advanced,  particularly  in  regard  to 
providing  proper  light  and  air.  As  a  type  of  construction, 
the  old  "dumb-bell"  tenement  house  has  been  altogether 
abandoned  and  in  the  process  of  rebuilding  the  type  is  slow- 
ly disappearing.  If  a  comparison  is  made  at  present  between 


a  modern  multi-family  dwelling  and  a  so-called  single  family 
home  in  Philadelphia,  usually  inhabited  by  more  than  one 
family,  the  comparison  is  not  at  all  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
When  an  ordinary  little  workingman's  home  in  Philadelphia 
is  converted  into  a  two  or  three-family  home,  or  when, 
as  even  more  frequently  happens,  rooms  are  subdivided 
among  two  or  three  families  without  any  structural  changes, 
the  results  are  even  worse. 

Thus,  in  a  local  investigation,  we  found  that  out  of  377 
so-called  apartments  only  81  or  about  22  per  cent  could 
boast  of  independent  toilets.  In  78  per  cent  the  tenants 
had  to  share  toilet  facilities  with  the  landlord  or  other 
tenant.  In  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  homes,  the  toilets  were 
located  in'  the  yard  and  where  the  homes  are  inhabited  by 
more  than  one  family,  such  a  situation  is  undesirable  not 
only  from  a  hygienic  but  even  from  a  moral  point  of  view. 
In  one-fourth  of  the  homes,  no  bathroom  at  all  was  found. 
Of  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  homes,  more  than 
one-half  had  joint  bathing  facilities  for  more  than  one  family. 
A  separate  bathroom  was  found  in  only  one-half  of  the 
houses  and  in  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  so-called  apartments. 
As  far  as  heating  facilities  were  concerned,  only  one-half  of 
the  homes  had  central  heat  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
apartments  had  to  depend  upon  stoves  for  heating,  without 
accommodations  for  storage  of  coal.  Even  so  essential  a 
requirement  as  a  convenient  water  supply  is  frequently  ab- 
sent. For  instance,  in  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  apartments 
\vater  had  to  be  drawn  for  all  purposes  from  the  bath- 
room. 

The  workingman's  apartment  in  Philadelphia  is  not 
an  apartment  at  all,  but  only  .two  or  three  rooms  sublet 
without  any  necessary  adjustment  for  a  separate  decent 
family  existence,  for  it  has  no  private  bathing  or  toilet 
facilities  and  very  frequently  no  separate  water  supply. 
From  a  point  of  view  of  physical  comfort,  the  cheapest  mod- 
ern workingman's  apartment  in  New  York  is  very  much 
more  preferable. 

How  long  can  Philadelphia  resist  this  obvious  demand 
for  workingmen's  dwellings  at  reasonable  rental  costs?  Can 
Philadelphia  continue  to  insist  that  a  little  independent 
one-family  house  is  the  only  proper  home  in  face  of  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  such  houses  cannot  be  built  cheaply  enough 
to  be  bought  or  even  rented  by  working  people?  If  the 
line  of  reasoning  in  this  study  is  at  all  sound,  it  points  the 
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way  towards  the  solution  through  creation  of  a  type  of 
workingmen's  dwelling  conforming  to  the  essential  demands 
of  health  and  sanitation  and  to  the  paying  capacity  of  the 
working  masses.  It  seems  to  point  the  way  toward  apart- 
ments rather  than  individual  houses. 

The  actual  solution  will  only  come  with  the  flow  of 
capital  into  this  field  of  building  activity.  But  social  agen- 
cies may  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  through  careful  ex- 
perimentation. It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  study 
to  urge  blind  imitation  of  Bronx  standards  of  building. 
Perhaps  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  city,  in  its  location 
and  means  of  transportation  will  justify  modification  of 
New  York  standards  of  workingmen's  dwellings,  and  an 
adaptation  to  conditions  and  needs  of  this  city.  But  if  an 
experiment  is  made  and  proved  financially  successful,  the 
way  may  be  opened  to  a  solution  of  this  all-important  hous- 
ing problem. 

What  appears  necessary  at  this  moment  is  a  large  scale 
experiment  to  test  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation 
of  a  multi-family  dwelling  for  working  families,  the  rent 
level  at  which  such  a  building  could  be  exploited,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  workingmen  of  Philadelphia  to  make  use 
of  such  a  building.  I.  M.  RUBINOVV 

In  Search  of  Farm  Facts 

I.   In  the  States 

FEW  people  not  connected  with  state  colleges  of  agri- 
culture or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
realize  that  the  major  portion  of  research  that  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture has  been  done  by  federal  subsidy.  This  body  of 
research  has  been  tremendous  in  magnitude  and  very  diverse 
in  nature.  Until  very  recently,  however,  it  has  been  prac- 
tically altogether  in  the  field  of  technical  production ;  soils, 
plant  and  animal  breeding,  plant  and  animal  diseases,  nutri- 
tion, etc.  The  Purnell  Act  (H.  B.  No.  2243,  Sixty-seventh 
Congress,  first  session)  makes  specific  provision  for  the 
widening  of  the  scope  of  research  to  include  agricultural 
economics,  rural  sociology  and  home  economics.  It  also 
opens  the  way  for  greatly  expanding  research  in  all  lines 
of  agricultural  research  including  the  three  new  fields  just 
mentioned  and  all  phases  of  technical  production. 

The  two  chief  sources  of  funds  for  research  in  agriculture 
have  in  the  past  been  the  Hatch  and  Adams  funds — $30,000 
per  year — to  each  state,  to  be  administered  through  the 
state  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  such  funds  as  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  set  aside  for  re- 
search work  by  its  various  bureaus.  One  of  the  bureaus 
is  that  of  Agricultural  Economics  which  has  carried  on  re- 
searches in  land  economics,  -taxations  and  credits,  farm  man- 
agement, marketing  of  farm  products,  etc.  and  for  the  past 
seven  years  in  population  and  rural  sociology. 

Almost  all  of  the  research  thus  far  in  rural  sociology  has 
been  done  by  means  of  funds  furnished  by  the  Division  of 
Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life  Studies  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  headed  by  C.  J.  Galpin,  for- 
merly professor  of  rural  sociology  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  funds  of  this  division  have  been  meager  and 
the  funds  available  from  the  state  agriculture  experiment 
stations  to  match  those  from  Mr.  Galpin's  office  in  cooper- 
ative research  have  been  yet  more  meager.  This  has  been 
true  for  two  reasons:  because  sociology  has  only  recently 


been  placed  on  a  plane  approaching  research  and  because 
all  of  the  Hatch-Adams  funds  have  been  absorbed  in  re- 
searches in  the  fields  of  technical  production.  While  re- 
searches in  plant  breeding  or  animal  feeding  have  used 
thousands  of  dollars  those  in  rural  sociology  have  been  re- 
stricted to  a  very  few  hundred  dollars.  Only  a  few  of 
the  state  stations  have  carried  on  research  in  rural  sociology 
at  all. 

The  new  law,  passed  in  the  spring  of  1925,  made  pro- 
visions for  appropriating  to  each  state  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  $20,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1926; 
$30,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  and  so  on, 
increasing  $io,OOO  each  year  until  1929  when  the  appro- 
priation reaches  $60,000  to  each  station.  It  provided  for 
research  in  production  as  well  as  research  in  the  three  social 
science  fields  emphasized  in  the  report  of  the  President's 
Agricultural  Commission  and  the  congressional  hearings  on 
the  bill.  The  commission  reported  that  it  conceived  the 
field  of  investigation  in  rural  social  organization  as  the  study 
of  those  rural  institutions,  organizations  and  relationships 
whose  progressive  adaptation  and  integration  make  possible 
the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  rural  life.  It  seemed  that 
the  field  was  fairly  wide  open  for  the  development  of  re- 
search in  rural  social  science,  particularly  since  the  chief 
emphasis  which  had  secured  the  passage  of  the  Act  had 
been  so  dominantly  on  these  subjects. 

Only  twelve  of  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
I  find  on  investigation,  have  made  provision  in  their  1925- 
1926  research  programs  for  research  in  rural  sociology. 
Three  more  indicate  that  they  contemplate  the  pursuit  of 
such  projects  next  year.  The  others  state  or  leave  to  be 
inferred  that  they  expect  to  expend  their  new  funds  to 
supplement  those  already  going  into  production  research. 
Some  of  them  expect  to  start  or  expand  research  in  agricul- 
tural economics.  The  question  whether  the  stations  which 
are  making  no  provision  for  research  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, rural  sociology  or  home  economics  are  administering 
the  Purnell  funds  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  and 
the  influences  which  secured  passage  of  the  Act  is  not  alto- 
gether unwarranted. 

The  four  chief  reasons  given  by  those  directors  of  state 
experiment  stations  who  are  not  putting  a  portion  of  their 
Purnell  funds  into  social  researches  are  these: 

The  need  for  further  funds  in  production  researches  is  urgent. 

Social  research  is  too  broad,  complex  or  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment. 

The  sociologists  have  evolved  no  technique  for  carrying  on 
research. 

The  station  has  no  personnel  for  carrying  on  such  studies  or 
at  least  no  adequately  trained  personnel. 

Very  clearly  the  two  outstanding  difficulties  of  getting 
the  elaborate  body  of  facts  which  is  needed  in  the  field 
of  rural  sociology  and  which  was  sought  and  contemplated 
by  the  passage  of  the  Purnell  bill  are  the  opening  of  the 
eyes  of  state  agricultural  experiment  station  directors  to 
the  significance  of  the  social  aspects  of  agriculture  and  the 
development  of  some  analytical  methods  and  trained  re- 
search workers  in  rural  sociology.  Of  these  two  the  first 
promises  to  be  the  greater  difficulty.  For  to  solve  it  would 
open  quickly  the  way  for  the  solution  of  the  second — would 
furnish  the  rural  sociologists  an  opportunity  to  work  at 
the  job  of  developing  methods  and  open  a  field  of  pro- 
fessional service  for  which  men  are  willing  to  train  them- 
selves. CARL  C.  TAYLOR 
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II.   In  the  Federal  Service 

THE  passage  of  the  Purnell  Act  is  the  culmination  of 
several  years  of  study  and  effort  in  the  direction  of 
"such  economic  and  sociological  investigations  as  have  for 
their  purpose  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  rural 
home  and  rural  life."  The  success  and  prosperity  of  the 
farm  as  such  had  long  been  the  subject  of  study,  investiga- 
tion, aid,  and  advice  but  the  success  and  happiness  of  the 
rural  home  and  the  farm  family  as  such  in  spite  of  certain 
efforts  in  its  direction  seemed  a  rather  neglected  subject. 

For  some  years  the  growing  popularity  of  courses  in  rural 
sociology  has  been  a  significant  indication  of  the  broad  na- 
tional interest  in  the  progress  of  American  rural  life  as  a 
whole.  Six  hundred  American  educational  institutions — 
universities,  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and  normal 
schools — gave  severally  one  or  more  courses  last  year  on 
this  subject.  Forty  of  the  forty-eight  state  colleges  of 
agriculture  were  among  the  six  hundred.  Fifteen  of  the 
forty  state  colleges  employed  instructors  to  teach  rural 
sociology  full  time.  Ten  years  ago  not  more  than  twenty 
of  these  six  hundred  institutions  gave  any  course  touching 
on  the  social  or  human  side  of  farm  life. 

"This  amazingly  rapid  growth  in  the  demand  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  fundamental  aspects  of  rural  society  created  a 
correspondingly  urgent  demand  for  facts  to  teach,"  said 
C.  J.  Galpin,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, some  two  years  ago.  He  had  already  reshaped  his 
Division  of  Rural  Population  and  Farm  Life  to  meet  this 
demand. 

This  division  [he  said]  aims  to  furnish  a  body  of  trustworthy 
facts  of  a  basic  character  to  these  institutions  for  their  instruc- 
tion in  rural  life,  rural  institutions,  and  rural  development. 
This  division  has  followed  the  policy  of  making  its  studies 
known  to  these  instructors  and  supplying  them  information. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  national  agency  for  research 
upon  the  social  facts  of  farm  population  and  rural  life, 
Mr.  Galpin  felt  that  a  heavy  responsibility  rested  upon  this 
division  to  make  its 'basic  researches  wide  enough  to  meet 
the  demand  and  every  effort  was  made  to  meet  it.  During 
the  past  year,  ten  states  began  cooperative  research  studies 
of  human  rural  problems  with  this  division. 

Prior  to  this  new  awakening  of  interest  in  these  studies 
and  research,  Mr.  Galpin  believed  that  the  establishment 
of  a  basic  concept  of  "farm  population"  was  necessary  as  a 
scientific  basis  before  rural  social  studies  could  be  fully 
admitted  into  the  ranks  of  scientific  studies. 

His  first  move  towards  this  end  was  to  bring  about  the 
substitution  of  the  definite  term  "farm  population"  for 
the  old,  loose  term  of  "rural  population"  which  included  per- 
sons living  in  small  towns  and  suburbs.  This  new  term 
was  used  in  the  last  census  and  is  gradually  coming  into 
general  use  among  students.  [See  The  Survey,  May  15, 
1924.]  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  persuaded  to 
include  new  questions  pertaining  strictly  to  farms  in  their 
ten-year  and  five-year  censuses  and  this  detailed  information 
for  eight  representative  counties  in  widely  separated  regions 
was  worked  up  and  published  in  full. 

Living  conditions  of  representative  groups  of  farm  people 
have  been  studied  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
farm  tenants — -a  class  that  had  long  been  neglected  as  a 
group.  In  other  studies  comparative  data  on  conditions 
among  owner  and  tenant  families  in  the  same  localities  have 
been  secured  and  published. 


A  general  movement  for  a  consolidation  of  schools  and 
rural  churches  is  well  under  way  and  Mr.  Galpin  and  the 
workers  in  his  division  are  not  content  merely  to  watch  it. 
In  cooperation  with  the  states  involved  they  have  made  de- 
tailed studies  of  rural  institutions  in  Arkansas,  Texas,  and 
Virginia.  Moreover,  a  bird's-eye  study  of  good  rural  plan- 
ning throughout  the  country  has  been  made  and  publica- 
tions have  been  issued,  built  on  actual  encouraging  examples 
drawn  from  widely  separated  regions,  of  rural  community 
houses,  rural  recreation  places,  and  rural  hospitals. 

The  relationship  between  town  and  country  has  been 
studied  from  different  angles  in  cooperation  with  Louisiana, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  More  equitable  distribution  of 
taxation  is  receiving  attention.  This  division  has  pointed 
out  that  the  farm  population  rears  and  educates  a  much 
greater  number  of  children  than  a  corresponding  city  popu- 
lation, that  there  is  a  constant  movement  of  young  people 
toward  the  city,  and  that  this  is  a  subject  which  might  well 
receive  attention  in  formulating  taxation  policies. 

Then  studies  were  begun  of  movements  of  population  in 
selected  localities  in  the  Middle  West.  Methods  are  being 
worked  out  with  a  view  eventually  to  determining  and 
charting  annually  the  movement  to  and  from  the  farm. 
It  is  believed  that  this  movement  is  an  index  of  the  economic 
condition  of  agriculture  and  to  a  measure,  at  least,  rural 
social  welfare  is  dependent  on  rural  prosperity. 

Just  how  far  the  social  life  of  the  farm  family  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  income  of  the  family,  the  Division  of 
Farm  Population  is  attempting  to  discover.  As  a  result 
of  his  research  and  thinking,  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick  has  made 
measurable  progress  in  clearing  the  way  and  building  the 
foundation  for  an  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  ability 
to  pay  and  the  standard  of  living  among  farmers.  He  has 
conducted  detailed  studies  of  the  standard  of  living  in 
selected  rural  localities  in  states,  in  cooperation  with  institu- 
tions within  those  states.  The  results  have  been  analyzed 
and  tabulated  and  they  present  a  new  supply  of  data  for 
further  use  by  students  of  rural  human  problems  in  many 
different  ways. 

To  procure  through  thorough  and  scientific  research  and 
to  make  available  to  all  who  will  make  further  use  of  it 
a  body  of  reliable  basic  and  statistical  data  regarding  our 
farm  population  and  their  living  conditions,  and  to  assist 
the  various  state  and  other  agencies  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  effective  research  and  educational  programs  covering 
local  country  life  problems  has  been  the  constant  aim  and 
the  consistent  endeavor  of  this  pioneering  Division  of 
Rural  Population.  CAROLINE  B.  SHERMAN 


DANCING  in  Pittsburgh  dance-halls  is  hard  on  the  feet — 
"often  more  than  half  of  the  patrons  are  unable  to  be  seated 
at  any  one  time" — but  that's  the  least  of  the  hazards  it  in- 
volves, according  to  a  study  made  recently  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Girls'  Conference  and  published  over  the 
name  of  Collis  A.  Stocking.  The  "closed  hall"  plays  little 
part  in  the  Pittsburgh  situation ;  otherwise  the  range  of  enjoy- 
ment and  vicious  accompaniments  to  be  found  was  much  like 
that  discovered  bv  similar  investigations  elsewhere  [see  This 
Business  of  Dancing.  The  Survey,  July  15,  1924].  Licenses 
are  issued  by  the  mayor's  office  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
city  departments  of  health,  safety  and  police.  Though  a  few 
applications  are  refused  and  still  fewer  licenses  are  revoked, 
supervision  is  for  the  most  part  left  to  the  individual  proprietor, 
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sometimes  with  the  assistance  of  police  on  duty,  sometimes 
without.  At  one  hall  the  investigator  thought  that  "the  three 
husky  policemen  would  probably  have  discouraged  murder"  but 
intimates  that  they  weren't  greatly  interested  in  lesser  offenses. 
Other  much  worse  places  were  exploiting  both  prostitution  and 
drunkenness.  As  usual,  ephemeral  "social  clubs"  were  holding 
loosely  controlled  dances  here  and  there.  Whether  dancing 
was  really  play  anywhere  in  these  halls  is  left  somewhat  to  the 
imagination,  but  the  observer  raises  the  question  whether  the 
enjoyment  they  offered  was  mostly  "vicarious  delight  born  of 
illusion." 

HOWEVER  discouraging  the  title  Plays  About  Social  Prob- 
lems may  be,  those  who  attended  the  national  conferences  at 
Toronto  or  Denver  know  that  Mrs.  Wembridge  with  The 
First  of  May  and  George  S.  Brooks  with  No  Cause  for  Com- 
plaint did  succeed  in  capturing  dramatic  interest  and  "soc'al 
implications"  with  the  same  script.  The  Committee  on  Pub- 
licity Methods  in  Social  Work,  130  East  22  Street,  New 
York,  has  now  issued  a  list  of  eight  short  plays,  including  these 
two  prize-winners,  which  are  suitable  for  presentation  by  what 
are  euphemistically  known  as  "social  or  educational"  groups, 
describing  each  of  them  and  noting  the  very  modest  terms  on 
which  performance  rights  can  be  secured. 

OUT  of  the  confusion  which  has  attended  the  gathering  of 
community  chest  statistics  the  methodical  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Community  Organization,  of  which  the 
National  Information  Bureau  has  been  acting  as  secretary, 
is  bringing  a  definitive  statement  which  makes  it  now  possible 
to  judge  of  the  actual  bulk  of  the  funds  which  are  raised  by 
community  joint  financing.  The  Association's  Bulletin  No.  18, 
dated  October  30,  shows  that  the  total  amounts  raised  by 
listed  community  chests  for  the  year  ending  May  31  last  came 
to  $55,500,000,  as  compared  with  $39,468,214  for  the  year 
ending  May  31,  1923,  and  $48,863,366  for  1924.  Last  May 
the  chests  for  which  this  total  was  reported  were  206  in  num- 
ber. Of  the  urban  population — in  cities  of  over  30,000,  66 
per  cent  is  now  living  in  community  chest  cities.  Of  the  total 
population,  22  per  cent  may  be  so  classified.  There  are  61 
towns  of  less  than  30,000  where  local  philanthropic  work  is 
financed  by  joint  solicitation.  The  cities  of  more  than  100,000 
where  community  chests  are  not  in  operation  are  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Jersey  City,  Provi- 
dence, Paterson,  Fall  River,  Trenton,  Salt  Lake  City,  Cam- 
den,  Wilmington,  Cambridge  and  Yonkers. 

WHILE  Congressional  committees  and  their  highly  articulate 
advisers  wrangle  about  the  supertax  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tive responsibility  of  the  rich  and  less-rich  and  the  not-rich- 
at-all  to  support  the  activities  of  government  remains,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  unsettled.  The  similar  question  in  respect 
to  philanthropic  giving  is  even  more  vaguely  answered  in  cur- 
rent opinion.  The  tithe  has  lost  its  significance  in  a  civiliza- 
tion where  enormous  inequalities  in  income  are  the  outstanding 
economic  fact.  The  Community  Fund  of  Detroit,  being  be- 
sieged for  suggestions  as  to  a  reasonable  scale  of  giving,  has 
overcome  its  reluctance  to  give  advice  in  this  delicate  matter 
and  has  this  fall  offered  a  tentative  schedule  of  minimum  al- 
lotments. Using  net  income  after  deducting  the  federal  in- 
come tax,  it  is  suggested  that  those  with  incomes  up  to  $5000 
may  give  not  less  than  one-half  of  I  per  cent;  those  from  $5,000 
to  $7,000,  I  per  cent;  those  up  to  $10,000,  2  per  cent;  to 
$20,000,  3  per  cent;  to  $30,000,  4  per  cent;  and  those  with 
larger  incomes  "on  a  scale  that  grades  proportionately  up- 
wards." This  sort  of  tabulation  may  be  interpreted,  for  the 
individual,  in  terms  of  Lilian  Brandt's  "pragmatic  formula" 
(How  Much  Shall  I  Give?  Frontier  Press,  1921)  "A  man 
can  afford,  and  ought,  to  contribute  to  philanthropic  purposes 
such  a  part  of  his  income  as  his  informed  intelligence,  guided 
by  a  sincere  concern  for  the  common  welfare,  dictates;  and 


this   amount  he  can   afford,  and   ought,   to  give,  "even  though 
he   be   the   poorest   man   in  Israel." 

THE  TENDENCY  toward  "concentration  of  girls  in  cities" 
was  noted  in  The  Survey  for  March  15,  1925  in  a  brief  men- 
tion of  the  statistical  analysis  of  city  populations  by  Father 
Edward  Roberts  Moore,  director  of  the  division  of  social  ac- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 
Taking  this  evidence  as  to  the  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  girls  presumably  living  away  from  their  parents,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Women  has  issued  in  its  Service 
Series  A  Study  of  the  Housing  of  Employed  Women  and  Girls. 
Three  types  of  service  to  such  girls  arc  briefly  reviewed:  accom- 
modations for  transients,  room  registries  and  boarding  homes. 
The  experience  and  standards  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  New 
York  Association  to  promote  Proper  Housing  for  Girls,  and 
a  number  of  Catholic  agencies  are  summarized  and  compared. 
Among  the  seventy  Catholic  boarding  homes  which  reported  as 
to  their  practice  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  two 
which  bravely  refused  to  place  a  limitation  on  the  goings  and 
comings  of  their  residents  and  set  no  "closing  hour."  Forty- 
seven,  however,  required  their  tenants  to  be  "in"  by  1 1  p.  m. 
or  before.  A  sound  policy  is  recommended  as  a  guide  to  the 
fixing  of  charges:  "In  the  existing  order  there  are  some  girls 
who  do  not  receive  wage  enough  for  a  comfortable  living  but 
a  boarding  home  should  not  perpetuate  such  conditions  by 
providing  through  charity  the  supplementation  of  the  wage." 

WHEN  Ross  Sanderson  wrote  of  the  social  opportunities  of 
church  federations  in  The  Survey  for  May  15,  1925  he  said 
"St.  Louis  has  set  the  pace  for  all  Protestantism  in  appoint- 
ing George  B.  Mangold  as  social  service  secretary  of  its 
Church  Federation."  From  Mr.  Mangold's  office,  the  Board 
of  Religious  Organizations  of  St.  Louis,  there  has  recently 
come  a  pamphlet  called  The  Challenge  of  Our  City  which 
according  to  its  foreword  presents  "an  analysis  of  social  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  ....  prepared 
for  use  by  clubs  and  study  groups  desirous  of  knowing  our 
city  and  of  serving  it  more  effectively."  Study  groups  will  find 
abundant  statistical  material  about  the  city;  some  general- 
isations which  should  provoke  detailed  inquiry;  and  a  bewilder- 
ing array  of  suggestions  for  individual  and  group  activity. 
Here  is  seed  for  scattering  broadcast;  if  profitable  furrows  are 
intensively  tilled  as  well  St.  Louis  religious  bodies  should  yield 
abundant  volunteer  service  for  productive  social  enterprises. 

LIKE  other  new  movements,  the  community  chests  have  found 
the  demand  for  personnel  far  outrunning  the  supply,  and  have 
drawn  their  executives  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  Chests 
that  were  set  up  merely  as  business  men's  conveniences  have 
naturally  looked  to  the  sort  of  worker  who  got  his  training 
in  commercial  organization  work.  A  good  money  raiser  has 
often  been  at  a  premium  without  reference  to  his  year-round 
wearing  qualities.  It  is  significant  therefore  that  the  new 
appointments  to  chest  secretaryships  of  which  the  American 
Association  for  Community  Organization  has  record  are  prac- 
tically all  of  men  and  women  who  have  had  executive  experience 
in  social  agencies.  This  fall  O.  C.  Pickrell  has  gone  from  the 
Baltimore  Tuberculosis  Association  to  the  Jacksonville  chest; 
Arthur  Guild  from  the  Toledo  Social  Service  Federation  to 
Richmond,  Va.;  Allan  Johnston  from  the  Baltimore  Criminal 
Justice  Commission  to  the  Baltimore  chest;  C.  H.  Alspach 
from  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  to  Reading, 
Pa.;  John  Dawson  from  the  Organr/ed  Charities  Association 
of  New  Haven  to  the  chest  in  the  same  city;  Charlotte  Whit- 
ing from  the  Richmond  Council  of  Social  Agencies  to  Holyoke, 
Mass.;  F.  E.  R.  Miller  from  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  Knoxville  to  the  chest  in  the  same  city;  and 
Charles  O.  Lee  from  the  Planner  House  Settlement,  Indian- 
apolis, to  the  chest  in  Tulsa. 
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HE  name  social  work  is  significant.  You  no 
longer  refer  to  your  calling  as  one  of  philan- 
throphy  nor  of  charity  nor  of  altruism  nor  of 
mutual  aid.  You  speak  of  a  type  of  work,  as 
though  you  were  engaged  in  a  sort  of  engineering,  a  con- 
structive task,  something  more  than  a  social  repair  shop, 
something  different  from  reconstruction  or  re-education. 
The  profession  of  the  social  worker  is  different  from  that 
of  the  physician  in  this  respect.  The  human  body  is  an 
organism,  and  if  any  part  of  the  human  body  is  out  of 
tune  with  the  rest  the  need  is  for  something  in  the  nature 
of  cure  or  repair.  But  the  social  body  is  not  an  organism 
in  any  complete  sense,  and  if  a  part  of  it  is  out  of  tune  with 
the  rest  it  is  not  entirely  certain  that  the  part  is  wrong  and 
the  rest  right.  The  need  is  for  something  in  the  nature  of 
widely  considerate  constructive  thought  and  action. 

In  the  name  social  ii'ork  there  is  implied  the  intention 
to  express  good  will  in  action  rather  than  in  words.  It 
carries  with  it  a  discounting  of  all  talk  and  a  recognition 
of  the  physical  basis  of  life.  Social  work  begins  with  the 
concrete.  Pressing  physical  needs  must  be  relieved.  If 
health  is  lacking  the  body  must  be  restored.  It  has  a 
satisfaction  in  common  with  that  which  many  found 
in  "war-work"  where  the  physical  needs  are  so  immense  that 
there  is  no  hesitation  of  the  will  as  to  the  direction  it  must 
take.  In  this  primary  physical  object  of  social  work  there 
is  expressed  another  attitude  which  is  typically  American — 
the  pragmatic  spirit.  We  believe  that  when  the  machine  is 
working  perfectly  the  thoughts  which  accompany  that  activ- 
ity are  likely  to  be  sound.  We  set  the  man  on  his  feet  by 
putting  him  where  he  works  well.  Successful  action  changes 
the  unhappy  into  the  hopeful  mentality.  As  Whiting  Will- 
iams puts  it,  "We  live  our  way  into  our  thinking  more  than 
we  think  our  way  into  our  living." 

This  practical  attitude  is  the  basis  of  social  work.  Is  it 
sufficient?  If  it  were  it  might  be  carried  out  automatically 
and  perhaps  better  by  machinery  than  by  men.  We  do 
not  believe  this.  We  say  that  personality  counts  in  social 
work.  But  why?  There  are  two  reasons. 

FIRST,  because  the  difficulties  with  which  social  workers 
have  to  deal  are  only  half  material.  Few  people  are  the 
victims  of  mere  misfortune.  Almost  always  they  are  victims 
also  of  imperfect  ideas.  We  might  say  that  the  subjects  of 
social  work  are  very  largely  those  who  are  unconvinced  by 
the  ideas  upon  which  our  social  order  rests.  Every  civiliza- 
tion is  built  upon  a  set  of  beliefs.  It  depends  upon  convinc- 
ing its  members  that  it  affords  them  a  way  of  happiness, 
that  it  can  interpret  to  them  what  they  want.  Men's  lives 
are  governed  by  their  beliefs,  and  among  them  beliefs  about 
their  own  desires.  They  do  not  originally  know  what  they 
want.  But  they  cannot  find  their  place  in  a  society  unless 
they  aie  convinced  that  it  knows  what  they  want.  The 
criminal,  as  an  extreme  case  of  social  misfit,  is  the  thorough- 


ly unconvinced  individual.  He  finds  his  pleasure  in  a 
mode  of  life  which  certainly  has  a  gamut  of  excitement  and 
therewith  a  certain  greatness  not  discoverable  in  the  tame 
round  of  ordinary  existence.  There  are  others  who  likewise 
unconvinced  suffer  from  a  simple  lack  of  motivation.  They 
find  nothing  which  commands  the  devotion  of  their  whole 
will.  They  lack  ambition.  They  suffer  as  a  certain  urchin 
was  suffering  who  was  kept  after  school  by  his  teacher. 
Thinking  to  appeal  to  his  ambition  he  was  asked  what  he 
wanted  to  be  when  he  grew  up.  His  answer  was:  "Noth- 
in'.  What's  the  use?  It's  just  work  and  work  and  work 
and  then  die."  This  was  probably  a  dramatic  and  borrowed 
pessimism,  but  there  are  those  to  whom  such  a  lack  of  am- 
bition is  real.  Nietzsche  and  Jesus  were  right.  It  is  the 
desires,  the  values  of  men,  that  require  to  be  revalued,  ener- 
gized and  directed. 

A  SECOND  reason  why  physical  relief  is  not  sufficient 
is  because,  taken  alone,  it  is  not  a  certain  good.  Every 
social  worker  recognizes  the  doubtful  value  of  material  help. 
The  dangers  of  altruism  are  an  old  story.  "Doing  good" 
is  something  which  certainly  helps  the  giver  and  which  may 
hurt  the  receiver.  A  recent  writer  has  expressed  these  well 
known  difficulties  in  pungent  language.  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  some  phrases  from  Count  von  Keyser- 
ling's  Travel  Diary  of  a  Philosopher: 

Altruism  is  not  worth  a  farthing  more  than  egoism;  in  fact 
it  can  be  more  corrupting  in  so  far  as  it  purchases  the  gain 
of  the  man  who  practises  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
disadvantage  of  many  others.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  benefit 
another  person  without  encouraging  him  in  his  selfishness; 
for  such  a  man  perceives  that  his  selfish  wishes  are  taken 
seriously,  and  this  influence  is  corrupting.  It  makes  him  think 
first  of  all  of  his  personal  happiness,  it  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  him  to  become  free,  and  everything  depends  on  liberation 
alone.  .  .  .  One  can  be  truly  of  use  to  others  only  by  giving 
them  an  example.  .  .  .  And  the  Yogi  who  is  beyond  all  earthly 
fetters,  beyond  labor  and  work,  beyond  egoism  and  altruism, 
beyond  inclination  and  disinclination,  presents  the  highest 
example  of  all.  For  this  reason,  his  existence  among  men  is 
more  valuable  than  the  life  of  the  most  useful  of  workers. 

All  eternal  values  have  reference  to  Being,  not  to  Per- 
formance;  performance  possesses  real  significance  only  in  so 
far  as  it  substantiates  Being.  The  Westerners  live  for  their 
work;  with  the  result  that  their  performances  probably  out- 
strip everything  which  has  ever  been  done  on  earth;  life, 
however,  is  the  loser  as  never  before.  The  more  I  see  of  the 
East,  the  more  unimportant  the  type  of  the  Westerner  seems 
to  me.  He  has  abdicated  his  life  in  favor  of  a  means  to  it — 

work. 

Good  actions  benefit  essentially  only  ourselves,  not  others. 
Anyone  who  imagines  that  he  is  doins  Goodness-knows-what 
in  satisfying  some  sufferer  professes  that  material  well-being 
is  the  main  essential. 

These  are  candid  and  drastic  words,  and  yet  they  do  not 
touch  the  chief  difficulty  of  benevolent  action,  which  is  that 
it  tends  to  rob  the  receiver  of  his  highest  right,  namely, 
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the  right  to  give.  So  far  as  one  is  a  receiver  one  is  not 
a  giver,  and  to  be  a  man  is  to  be  in  the  position  of  capa- 
city to  give.  The  main  task  of  social  work  is  to  restore 
this  human  attitude  of  power  rather  than  dependency.  Is 
Keyserling  then  right  in  his  criticism  of  the  worker,  par- 
ticularly of  the  operator  in  social  welfare? 

No  doubt  we  are  dealing  with  a  paradox,  and  Keyserling 
has  seen  a  part  of  the  truth,  but  certainly  not  the  whole  of 
the  truth.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  indicated  long  ago  in  the  attitude  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  toward  material  aid.  He  insisted  on  being 
free  from  material  anxiety  for  ourselves.  He  insisted  equal- 
ly upon  attention  to  the  material  wants  of  others.  They 
were  to  be  fed  if  they  were  hungry,  clothed  if  they  were 
naked,  ministered  unto  if  they  were  sick  or  in  prison.  The 
giving  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  was  celebrated  as  a  worthy 
act.  And  surely  all  of  these  are  acts  of  attention  to  the 
physical  man.  But  there  was  one  addition  to  the  require- 
ment which  has  commonly  been  overlooked  because  of  our 
lack  of  insight  into  its  meaning.  The  cup  of  cold  water 
was  to  be  given  "in  the  name"  of  something.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  mysterious  phrase?  Perhaps  we  can  take 
a  clue  from  those  who  have  the  capacity  of  receiving  benefit 
and  receiving  it  unhurt.  Children  are  necessarily  habitual 
receivers.  All  of  us  are  receivers  of  benefit  from  nature, 
from  society,  and  from  our  predecessors,  and  all  this  nat- 
ural receiving  is  attended  with  no  very  pronounced  sense 
of  dependence  or  even  of  gratitude.  It  is  what  we  might 
denominate  "natural  receiving."  It  is  natural  because  we 
find  that  the  sources  from  whom  we  receive  find  a  portion 
of  their  life  in  the  act  of  transmission  and  that  they  trans- 
mit with  their  material  gifts  their  own  sources  of  happiness, 
in  brief  their  philosophy.  They  give  in  the  name  of  what- 
ever they  have  found  best  in  the  world,  so  that  giving  be- 
comes a  rite  in  which  gratitude  is  dissolved  in  mutual  joy. 

IT  is  an  ancient  saying,  "With  all  thy  getting  get  under- 
standing."    For  the  social  worker  perhaps  this  might  be 
stated   from  the   observe   side,   "With   all   thy   giving   give 
understanding."     If  this  is  the  fundamental  aim  of  social 
work  might  it  not  be  regarded  as  an  essay  in  education? 

I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  education  actually  takes 
place  through  social  work,  and  I  once  was  ready  to  use  the 
word  education  as  a  name  for  its  essential  aim.  But  I  no 
longer  think  that  this  word  is  sufficient.  For  it  would  seem 
to  require  on  the  part  of  the  social  worker  a  superhuman 
wisdom,  since  the  persons  with  whom  he  is  dealing  are  those 
who  have  baffled  the  social  resources  for  convincing,  that  is 
to  say,  the  acquired  wisdom  of  the  race:  they  include  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  oddest,  the  most  original  of  mankind.  It 
would  follow  from  this  view  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  do 
any  social  work  unless  he  has  solved  the  problems  of  the 
universe.  I  think  that  most  social  workers  would  agree 
that  a  large  part  of  the  allurement  of  their  task  lies  not  in 
what  they  have  to  teach  but  in  what  they  have  to  learn. 
They  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  their  own  social 
order  on  its  defective  side,  and  to  appreciate  the  dark 
thoughts  of  unhappy  men.  It  is  not  even  the  mission  of  the 
social  worker  to  come  to  an  economic  crisis  with  a  pre- 
pared remedy.  For  the  difficulty  may  lie  deep  in  the  struct- 
ure of  the  community,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
attitude  of  one  who  cries  social  peace  when  there  is  no  peace. 
He  does  not  come  with  a  radical  remedy  but  he  comes  with 
the  desire  to  feel  at  first  hand  what  those  conditions  are 


which  demand  radical  remedies  and  so  to  take  the  first  step 
in  discovering  them. 

He  does  not  come  therefore  exclusively  to  teach,  but  he 
would  not  have  any  right  in  social  work  unless  for  himself 
he  had  found  in  life  a  source  of  satisfaction,  unless  he  had 
won  his  own  freedom  in  the  universe,  and  unless  he  were 
prepared  to  communicate  that  philosophy  not  so  much  in 
the  form  of  definite  propositions  as  through  the  silent  inter- 
change of  personal  attitude.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
use  the  term  osmosis,  which  implies  the  silent  transmission 
of  substance  across  barriers.  This  exchange  of  belief  which 
brings  about  a  new  equilibrium  in  the  small  community  of 
two  is  the  main  object  of  social  work.  If  we  wish  to  en- 
large the  meaning  of  a  common  word  we  might  say,  the 
object  of  social  work  is  material  aid  "in  the  name  of"  con- 
versation— the  imparting  and  receiving  of  faith. 

WILLIAM  ERNEST  HOCKING 

Toward  Professional 
Social  Work 

TWO  questions  confront  the  profession  of  social  work 
today  which  are  more  vital  than  any  others.    The  first 
is  how  and  where  to  secure  new  recruits  to  replenish   the 
gaps  and  to  man  the  extending  field.     The  second  is  what 
standards  are  to  prevail  within  the  profession. 

At  the  1924  session  of  the  Ohio  Welfare  Conference  it 
was  voted  to  appoint  a  permanent  committee  of  the  Confer- 
ence to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Recruiting  and 
Education  for  Social  Work,  which  should  undertake  to  face 
squarely  these  problems  within  the  state.  In  October  the 
committee  presented  to  the  State  Conference  its  findings  as 
a  result  of  a  year's  work,  some  of  which  will  perhaps  be 
of  general  significance  for  social  work  as  a  whole. 

The  first  step  in  the  committee  study  was  to  ascertain 
if  possible  the  status  of  the  social  workers  of  Ohio  in  so 
far  as  their  preparation  was  concerned,  and  to  obtain  the 
attitude  of  all  the  various  agencies  of  the  state  on  that 
question.  Replies  were  received  from  104  leading  agencies. 
While  the  number  of  replies  is  too  small  to  have  statistical 
value,  it  is  large  enough  to  give  a  cross  section  which 
throws  light  upon  a  number  of  matters.  Since  the  report 
specifically  excluded  office  clerks,  stenographers  and  volun- 
tary workers,  the  figures  given  will  be  understood  to  apply 
only  to  those  regularly  employed  in  administrative  or  service 
work.  The  leading  deductions  made  from  the  study  were 
the  following: 

A  large  proportion  of  social  workers  are  in  the  work  as  a 
permanent  thing  and  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  feared,  as 
a  mere  time  filler.  Out  of  557  Ohio  social  workers  covered 
in  the  report,  242  or  43  per  cent  have  been  in  their  present 
positions  over  three  years;  131  or  23  per  cent  over  five  years. 
This  suggests  that  serious  as  is  the  question  of  turn-over,  the 
field  of  social  work  has  a  substantial  body  of  permanent 
people. 

Again:  those  who  care  to  make  it  such  need  have  no  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  social  work  is  a  life-time  calling.  Out 
of  62  agencies  replying,  48  have  one  or  more  workers  that 
are  over  forty  years  old  and  in  24  agencies  there  are  workers 
of  fifty  or  more.  The  majority  which  replied  expressed  the 
opinion  that  50  years  need  not  be  regarded  as  too  great  an 
age  for  this  occupation  and  a  dozen  agencies  indicated  sixty 
years  as  acceptable. 

As  to  the  age  of  entering  social  work,  the  indications  are 
that  maturity  is  sought.  Out  of  58  agencies  replying,  only 
six  employed  workers  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  whereas 
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48  of  the  58  have  no  staff  workers  under  twenty-three. 
Twenty-three  agencies  stated  that  twenty-five  years  should 
be  the  minimum  entrance  age,  whereas  only  seven  felt  that 
people  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one  had  any 
place  in  social  work  at  all.  It  is  clearly  the  sentiment  of 
these  agencies  that  social  workers  are  expected  to  possess  a 
degree  of  maturity.  Instead  of  trying  to  break  in  while  still 
in  their  teens  as  many  a  high-school  girl  desires  to  do,  they 
should  await  a  greater  maturity  and  should  be  preferably 
spending  the  time  in  preparing  for  the  work  itself. 

The  general  educational  level  of  Ohio  social  workers  does 
not  make  a  flattering  showing.  Of  sixty-six  agencies  replying, 
twenty-three  have  people  on  their  staff  with  only  a  grammar 
school  course.  Twenty-five  others  reported  employing  work- 
ers with  only  a  high  school  education.  Only  four  of  the 
entire  sixty-six  had  no  one  on  the  staff  who  was  not  a  college 
graduate  and  yet  only  two  agencies  stated  that  they  regarded 
a  grammar  school  as  an  acceptable  foundation.  Thirty-four 
said  that  they  would  like  to  require  at  least  four  years  of 
high  school.  Nineteen  declared  for  a  full  four  years  college 
course  and  nine  others  felt  that  at  least  a  partial  college 
course  should  be  required. 

The  showing  as  to  professional  education  in  the  field  was 
naturally  still  poorer.  Of  364  workers  reported,  only 
eighty-four  have  had  two  years  of  professional  training, 
fifty-five  of  whom  have  a  diploma  or  certificate  in  social 
work.  Ninety  have  had  seven  to  twelve  months  training, 
forty  from  one  to  six  months;  ninety-five  of  the  group  are 
reported  as  having  none,  to  say  nothing  of  the  several  hundreds 
for  which  no  report  was  made.  And  yet  the  majority  of 
agencies  which  take  note  of  this  point  recommend  a  full  course 
of  professional  training  as  a  minimum  standard  for  incoming 
workers.  In  actual  practice,  however,  not  only  is  professional 
education  not  required,  but  only  twenty-nine  state  that  previous 
experience  is  required  before  joining  their  staff.  Eleven  of 
these  say  it  should  be  experience  "through  several  years." 

As  to  health  requirements,  the  majority  of  the  agencies  are 
silent.  Six  state  they  require  a  certificate  of  health;  nine  that 
periodic  physical  examiantions  are  required;  and  one  requires 
both.  The  majority  of  those  that  are  silent  on  this  point,  do 
not  make  either  one  a  requirement. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  study,  the  Ohio  Conference  adopted 
the  following  standards  which  represent  a  goal  toward 
which  to  work  in  the  placement  of  newcomers  taken  into 
social  work  positions: 

Health.  A  physical  examination  revealing  physical  fitness 
should  be  required  of  every  new  appointee  upon  entrance  into 
a  new  position,  and  periodically  thereafter. 

Age.  While  there  are  some  positions  of  minor  responsibility 
to  which  a  person  may  be  admitted  as  young  as  twenty-one 
years,  save  in  exceptional  instances  one  should  not  be  admitted 
to  work  involving  direct  personal  counsel  under  the  age  of 
nventy-three  years.  For  the  more  delicate  and  difficult  phases 
of  case  work,  twenty-five  years  should  be  the  minimum. 

General  Education.  No  one  should  be  admitted  to  social 
work  who  is  not  possessed  of  at  least  a  full  high  school 
education,  save  in  exceptional  instances.  As  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, college  work  should  be  required  until  ultimately  no  one 
should  be  admitted  to  the  more  responsible  phases  of  work 
who  has  not  had  a  full  four  years  college  course.  Not  only 
should  this  amount  of  college  education  be  required,  but  in- 
creasingly it  should  be  specified  that  psychology,  sociology, 
economics,  and  civics  should  be  included  by  way  of  founda- 
tion for  the  various  responsibilities  that  come. 

Professional  Education.  In  addition  to  the  general  educa- 
tional standards  indicated,  the  Conference  urges  that  those 
aspiring  to  make  social  work  their  vocation  should  also  take 
adequate  professional  preparation  for  the  field.  This  is  a 
repetition  and  a  re-emphasis  of  a  similar  position  taken  by  this 
Conference  in  1924. 

Extensive  inquires  reveal  the  weakness  in  regard  to  re- 
cruiting which  are  common  elsewhere,  and  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  various  other  callings  than  social  work.  Per- 
haps the  most  outstanding  deficiencies  grow  out  of  lack  of 
any  unified  and  systematic  recruiting  plan.  The  most  ob- 


vious defects  seem  to  be:  The  failure  to  cover  the  prob- 
able sources  of  material;  haphazard  and  unorganized  ap- 
proach to  that  part  of  the  field  which  is  covered;  and  the 
absence  of  a  unified  plan  of  following  up  interested  prospects, 
in  particular  the  lack  of  a  method  of  visualizing  and  making 
clear  to  the  enquirer  the  nature  of  the  work. 

Only  one  division  of  work  in  Ohio,  the  Ohio  Council 
on  Family  Social  Work,  has  an  organized  plan  of  recruiting. 
Therefore  whatever  recruiting  is  done  sporadically  is  liable  to 
competition  and  over-lapping  and  the  prospect  himself  is  con- 
fronted with  the  question  of  entering  the  particular  division 
of  social  work  which  happens  to  be  presented  to  him  before 
he  has  a  chance  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  general  field  of 
social  work  as  a  whole.  Most  of  these  difficulties  would 
be  reduced  if  there  were  a  regular  secretary  recruiting  for 
the  state,  who  would  give  time,  thought,  and  energy  to  the 
general  program. 

The  best  sources  for  new  material  are  probably  the 
following:  Recently  graduated  college  alumni  not  yet  defi- 
nitely entered  upon  a  life  work.  Cleveland  has  a  plan  for 
interesting  students  of  the  various  alumni  organizations  of 
the  city.  College  students  still  in  course,  especially  the 
upperclassmen  who  are  trying  to  decide  upon  a  life  calling. 
High  school  students.  No  effort  should  be  made  to  per- 
suade high  school  graduates  to  come  into  social  work  directly 
from  high  school  but  it  is  entirely  possible  to  interest  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  may  have  it  in  mind  and  be  ready 
to  make  the  proper  preparation  for  taking  it  up  when  they 
are  sufficiently  mature.  Professional  folk  from  other  field's 
(teaching,  the  ministry,  etc.)  who  spontaneously  decide  to 
change  to  this  field.  Great  care  should  be  exercised,  how- 
ever, that  proselyting  is  not  practiced.  Community  well- 
being  will  not  be  furthered  by  the  mere  transference  of  a 
person  from  one  field  to  another;  and  strong  social  work 
in  a  community  is  improbable  if  the  allied  altruistic  callings 
are  not  strong  also. 

A  unanimous  desire  was  indicated  for  some  plan  of  sys- 
tematic dealing  with  this  question  and  the  following  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  by  the  Conference  as  a  guide  to 
further  procedure : 

That  the  Conference  look  toward  the  eventual  appoint- 
ment of  an  employed  recruiting  officer  for  the  state  who  will 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  general 
recruiting  program.  Since  this  is  not  an  immediate  possi- 
bility, the  Conference  will  for  the  present: 

Make  an  effort  to  secure  from  the  faculty  of  each  liberal 
arts  college  in  the  state  one  interested  person  who  will  accept 
the  responsibility  of  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  State 
Conference  on  his  own  campus.  This  person  should  be  one 
sufficiently  interested  to  plan  for  the  visit  of  some  social  work 
representative  who  shall  present  to  students  who  are  inter- 
ested, the  vocational  opportunities  of  this  profession. 

There  should  be  secured  from  the  various  agencies  of  the 
state  a  number  of  competent  persons  who  will  be  available 
to  visit  the  various  colleges  of  his  district  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  campus  representative,  to  address  the  students  upon 
this  subject  and  to  confer  with  those  individually  who  desire  it. 

A  card  index  of  all  interested  students  shall  be  kept  at  a 
central  office  to  afford  the  basis  for  organized  follow-up  work. 
In  particular,  the  several  schools  of  social  work  in  the  state 
are  to  be  advised  in  order  that  they  may  bring  their  oppor- 
tunities for  training  in  social  work  to  the  attention  of  the 
students. 

A  concrete  step  in  the  direction  of  arousing  student  in- 
terest has  been  taken  in  the  informal  establishment  of  a 
"Students'  Day"  during  the  State  Conference.  This  has 
been  in  effect  for  two  years  and  some  results  are  already 
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apparent.  All  the  colleges  of  Ohio  are  invited  to  send 
faculty  and  student  representatives  to  the  Conference  on 
this  day,  whose  special  feature  is  a  student  luncheon.  At 
this  luncheon  some  competent  person  presents  the  opportuni- 
ties for  social  work  as  a  life  calling.  Following  the  luncheon, 
the  students  who  desire  it  are  assigned  to  individual  confer- 
ences with  selected  interviewers  who  take  up  the  matter 
with  them  in  detail. 

At  the  1925  Conference,  just  held,  eight  colleges  were 
represented  by  a  total  attendance  of  sixty-five  students  and 
faculty.  EARLE  EDWARD  EUBANK 

A  University  in  Social  Work 

IN  the  William  T.  Carter  Child  Helping  Foundation, 
put  into  operation  just  a  year  ago,  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  provides  another  instance  of  the  increasing 
tendency  of  universities  to  reach  over  their  own  walls  and 
join  hands  with  the  community  outside.  This  Foundation 
takes  the  place  of  the  William  T.  Carter  Junior  Republic, 
which  its  donor  maintained  for  twenty-five  years  at 
Redington,  Pa.  Convinced  that  "the  problem  of  helping 
children  is  essentially  an  educational  one,  the  solution  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  educating  of  parents  and  teachers 
to  the  necessity  and  in  the  methods  of  reaching  the  individual 
child,"  Mrs.  Carter  decided  to  relinquish  this  institution, 
which  she  had  established  in  memory  of  her  husband,  and 
instead  to  establish  the  Foundation  which  is  administered 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  through  the  medium  of 
a  professorship  in  Child  Helping. 

That  professorship,  which  came  into  being  a  year  ago 
with  the  appointment  of  James  S.  Heberling  as  its  incumbent, 
is  considered  "an  endowment  of  personal  service."  In  place 
of  a  list  of  formal  courses,  its  program  shows  a  statement 
of  nine  "fields  of  service,"  only  one  of  which  is  concerned 
exclusively  with  college  students  and  their  training  for 
leadership  in  work  with  children  and  for  parenthood.  The 
rest  include  talks  before  outside  groups,  such  asparent-teacher 
associations,  teachers'  institutes,  men's  and  women's  clubs ; 
child  guidance  in  cooperation  with  the  Psychological  Clinic 
at  the  University;  the  counseling  of  boys  of  high  school  age 
on  vocational  and  other  problems  by  appointment  following 
addresses  before  school  and  other  groups ;  offering  to  parents, 
guardians  and  institutional  officials,  through  personal  inter- 
views and  otherwise,  counsel  and  assistance  in  the  problems 
of  individual  children  and  cooperation  with  social  work 
agencies,  schools  and  institutions  in  connection  with  their 
various  problems  relating  to  children. 

"As  a  free  lance  the  department  is  permitted  to  find 
its  own  path  of  greatest  usefulness,"  writes  Professor 
Heberling,  "a  generous  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  trustees 
of  the  University  who  have  so  broadly  interpreted  the 
functions  of  a  university  in  its  public  service  to  the  com- 
munity. At  present  it  seems  best  to  emphasize  the  extra- 
mural activities  and  only  to  offer  courses  to  undergraduates 
that  will  not  curtail  the  extension  program.  .  .  .  There  are 
departments  of  child  study  and  research  in  several  uni- 
versities, as  those  of  Columbia  and  the  University  of  Iowa. 
The  course  in  boy  guidance  at  Notre  Dame  University  is 
attracting  national  attention.  In  its  varied  program  with 
the  emphasis  laid  on  the  education  of  parents  and  teachers 
and  in  its  counseling  activities  we  believe  that  the  work  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  unique  in  education. 


''The  requests  for  lectures  and  counsel,  state-wide  and 
outside  the  state,  the  increasing  number  of  office  appoint- 
ments for  consultation  with  parents,  teachers,  and  with 
children  themselves,  and  the  many  official  contacts  estab- 
lished with  city,  state  and  national  associations  interested 
in  child  helping  have  convinced  the  University  and  the 
friends  of  Mrs.  Carter  that  her  endowment  of  this  pro- 
fessorship has  been  a  real  benefaction  to  the  cause  of  public 
education." 


AN  IMPRESSIVE  RECORD  of  accomplishment  in  a  new 
field  is  the  Directory  of  Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Children 
recently  published  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of 
Preventing  Delinquency  and  to  be  obtained  from  its  office, 
50  East  42  Street,  New  York  city,  for  fifty  cents.  The 
directory  is  ba^ed  on  a  questionnaire  circulated  bv  the  com- 
mittee, and  contains  the  material  supplied  by  each  of  the 
clinics  as  to  its  aims,  personnel,  hours,  and  so  on.  New  edi- 
tions will  be  prepared  as  the  demand  warrants  to  keep  the 
material  up  to  date.  In  gathering  the  material  the  committee 
became  aware  of  certain  clear  trends  in  psychiatric  work  for 
children,  defined  by  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor  in  the  foreword, 
as  "the  establishment  in  increasing  numbers  of  child  guidance 
clinics  not  primarily  for  delinquent  children  but  for  all  children 
in  need  of  study;  the  rapid  growth  of  habit  clinics  for  the  pre- 
school child;  the  development  by  state  departments,  of  travel- 
ing clinic  service;  the  introduction,  by  boards  of  education, 
of  psychiatric  service  for  school  children." 

FOR  THOSE  who  are  gazing  at  psychiatry  from  the  social 
work  side  there  is  a  comprehensive  pamphlet  on  Vocational 
Aspects  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  ptepared  by  the  Section 
on  Psychiatric  Social  Work  of  the  American  Association  of 
Hospital  Social  Workers,  edited  by  Porter  R.  Lee,  and  pub- 
lished and  sold  by  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
at  130  East  22  Street,  New  York  city,  as  the  first  of  a 
Vocational  Series.  The  pamphlet  deals  with  such  concrete 
matters  as  positions,  salaries,  and  professional  outlook,  and 
describes  the  various  kinds  of  work  included  under  the  gen- 
eral category.  A  bibliography  is  appended.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  responsible  for  the  study,  "The  individual 
who  desires  to  make  her  work  a  continuation  of  her  educa- 
tion, who  is  interested  both  in  human  beings  in  action  and  in 
scientific  discoveries  and  experimentation,  who  wishes  oppor- 
tunities for  leadership  and  for  intelligent  service  in  the 
development  of  personalities  and  in  social  welfare,  will  find 
many  such  opportunities  in  psychiatric  social  work." 

FROM  VIRGINIA  comes  word  that  Albermarle  County 
has  decided  to  close  its  almshouse  and  obtain  care  for  the 
remaining  inmates  in  private  homes  and  hospitals.  The  reasons 
for  this  action  include  the  decline  of  the  population,  the  ex- 
cessive overhead  expense,  the  lack  of  proper  medical  care  and 
attention,  and  the  general  cost  of  the  almshouse.  County  homes 
of  this  type  have  been  discontinued  in  about  twenty-five  Vir- 
ginia counties,  according  to  the  state  Board  of  Welfare.  A 
recently  published  federal  study  (The  Cost  of  American  Alms- 
houses,  by  Estelle  M.  Stewart,  Bulletin  No.  386  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  gives  a  detailed  picture  of  the 
excessive  cost  and  wastefulness  of  many  small  almshouses. 
An  investment  of  about  more  than  a  million  dollars  of  public 
money  lies  unproductive  in  unused  almshouse  properly.  While 
figures  vary  widely  from  state  to  state,  totals  show  that  the 
average  inmate  of  an  almshouse  is  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
$334  a  year  in  an  institution  whose  per  capita  valuation  is 
$1,752  for  buildings,  land  and  equipment. 


I  N  D  US  T R  Y 


A  Strike  Against  Strikes 


ON  November  6  in  a  room  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Hotel,  New  York,  six  men  met  to  draft  an 
agreement  ending  a  strike  that  had  lasted  nine- 
teen weeks,  had  cost  the  contestants  upwards 
of  two  million  dollars  and  in  which  three  men  had  been 
shot,  one  of  them  fatally.  This  strike  is  entered  in  the 
records  of  the  men's  clothing  industry  as  the  bitterest  and 
most  determined  ever  waged  between  a  single  employer  and 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America.  There  are 
manufacturers  within  the  industry  who  agree  with  the  union 
executives  that  its  settlement  marks  a  crucial  turning  point 
in  the  evolution  of  industrial  relations  not  only  in  the  men's 
clothing  industry  but  also,  perhaps,  in  American  industry 
in  general. 

Certainly  there  are  elements  in  the  record  which  invite 
the  scrutiny  of  all  of  us  who  believe  that  the  future  of  our 
great  American  experiment  in  political  democracy  will  turn 
upon  the  capacity  of  industrial  leaders,  representatives  of 
management  and  men,  to  make  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional democracy  effective  in  the  conduct  of  industrial 
government.  That  this  is  not  a  far-fetched  belief,  everyone 
\vho  has  followed  the  recent  political  and  industrial  history 
of  Italy  and  Russia  especially,  will  appreciate.  Those 
countries  in  their  different  ways  have  discarded  parliamentary 
democratic  government.  The  recent  demonstration  of  the 
coal  miners  and  their  wage  working  allies  in  England  sug- 
gests that  constitutional  democracy  is  not  so  secure  even  in 
the  house  of  the  mother  of  parliaments  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  assume.  We  in  America  shall  pay  the  penalty  of 
negligence  if  we  proceed  on  the  easy  assumption  that  liberty 
under  the  law  in  our  boomingly  prosperous  commonwealth 
can  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Constitutional  democracy 
whether  in  industry  or  the  state  cannot  flourish  without  the 
support  and  nurture  of  an  alert  and  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

This  nineteen  weeks  struggle  between  the  International 
Tailoring  Company  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  was  no  ordinary  dispute  over  hours  and  wages 
and  physical  working  conditions.  The  Union  struck  not 
only  to  protect  its  own  members  but  also  and  primarily  to 
safeguard  the  industrial  Constitution  of  the  men's  clothing 
industry  which,  in  cooperation  with  the  leading  employers 
in  Chicago,  Rochester,  Baltimore,  Boston  and  New  York 
it  has  been  developing  for  more  than  a  decade  in  an  effort 
to  substitute  the  orderly  processes  of  law  for  the  violence 
and  waste  of  strikes. 

Readers  of  The  Survey  are  familiar  with  the  impartial 
machinery  which  during  the  past  decade  has  done  so  much 
to  stabilize  production  in  the  men's  clothing  industry.  When 
a  dispute  over  hours,  wages  or  shop  discipline  arises  in  such 
acute  form  that  the  foremen  and  the  workers  are  unable  to 
adjust  it,  both  the  employers  and  the  union  send  their 
deputies  to  the  point  of  friction.  If  they  in  turn  are  unable 
to  adjust  the  difficulty  they  carry  it  to  the  Trade  Board, 


composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  both 
sides  and  presided  over  by  an  impartial  chairman  whose 
decision  is  binding  on  both  sides.  Where  the  dispute  in- 
volves a  constitutional  interpretation  of  the  basic  agreement 
upon  which  the  impartial  machinery  is  built,  an  appeal  may 
be  taken  from  the  Trade  Board  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration, 
which  is  similarly  constituted.  This  plan  was  given  its 
first  experimental  test  in  1911  in  the  house  of  Hart  Schaffner 
and  Marx  in  Chicago.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  its 
operation,  production  in  this  largest  men's  clothing  factory 
in  the  world  has  never  been  interrupted  by  a  lockout  or 
strike.  In  1919  the  impartial  machinery  was  extended  to 
all  the  other  firms  in  the  Chicago  market.  Since  then  the 
men's  clothing  industry  of  Rochester  has  adopted  it  and  it  is 
at  present  in  operation  in  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore 
and  other  clothing  centers.  Through  cooperation  between 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  and  such 
great  firms  as  Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx,  Alfred  Decker 
&  Cohn,  Kuppenheimer,  Stein-Bloch,  Hickey-Freeman, 
Holtz  &  Sons,  Fashion  Park,  Henry  Sonneborn  &  Com- 
pany, the  impartial  machinery  has  tended  to  stabilize 
production  in  one  of  our  most  highly  seasonal  and  widely 
competitive  industries.  There  is  no  industry  in  which 
constitutional  democratic  government  has  been  more  ef- 
fective in  establishing  high  standards  and  maintaining 
continuity  of  production  through  the  elimination  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  as  in  the  men's  clothing  industry,  which  is  one 
of  our  foremost  examples  of  the  ability  of  rightminded 
employers  and  trade  union  leaders  to  sublimate  class  conflict 
into  integral  class  concert. 

The  tendency  of  such  cooperation  between  employers 
and  workers  is  to  shift  the  focus  of  their  common  interest 
from  the  traditional  haggle  of  the  market  to  efficient  produc- 
tion. They  discover  that  through  cooperation  in  the  conduct 
of  the  industry  as  a  public  service  it  is  possible  not  only  to 
increase  earnings  and  wages  but  also  to  reduce  the  prict 
to  the  consumer.  One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the 
impartial  machinery  has  been  that  where  it  has  operated 
long  enough  to  establish  mutual  confidence  and  good  will, 
it  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  production  standards  and 
to  such  devices  for  the  elimination  of  unemployment  or  the- 
amelioration  of  its  harsher  consequences  as  central  employ- 
ment exchanges  and  unemployment  insurance.  Yet  there 
remain  certain  employers  who  chafe  under  the  restraint  of 
the  impartial  machinery,  workers  who  still  think  of  em- 
ployers as  enemies  battening  upon  the  surplus  value  of  their 
labor.  There  are  employers  as  well  as  workers  who  sincerely 
believe  that  the  hope  of  mankind  lies  not  in  the  slow,  patient 
processes  of  constitutional  democracy  but  in  a  capitalist,  or 
proletarian  dictatorship. 

At  regular  intervals  the  representatives  of  the  organized' 
employers  and  workers  come  together  to  take  account 
of  stock,  to  revise  or  renew  the  basic  agreements  upon  which 
the  impartial  machinery  in  the  various  markets  is  built.  This 
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occurred  last  May.  After  long  negotiations  the  organized 
employers  in  Chicago,  Rochester  and  other  men's  clothing 
markets  agreed  to  renew  the  collective  contract  with  the 
Amalgamated.  With  these  strongholds  secure,  the  union 
launched  organization  campaigns  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  equalize  competitive 
conditions  as  between  the  various  markets  and  more 
especially  to  extend  constitutional  government  to  these 
"open  shop"  centers.  These  campaigns  taxed  its  resources 
heavily.  Straightway,  the  devotees  of  the  proletarian  dictator- 
ship intensified  their  attack  upon  the  democratically  elected 
officers  of  their  Union.  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  largest 
firms  in  the  industry,  the  International  Tailoring  Company, 
with  factories  both  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  decided  to 
break  away  from  the  rule  of  the  impartial  machinery,  to 
disassociate  itself  from  the  employers'  associations  and  the 
Amalgamated,  and  to  throw  the  force  of  its  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  open  shop  employers.  Not  only  the  union  but 
also  the  leading  employers  in  the  organized  markets 
interpreted  this  action  as  a  threat  to  the  impartial  machinery. 
The  industry  had  been  suffering  from  an  unusually  sustained 
depression.  There  had  been  much  unemployment.  The  un- 
employment insurance  funds  in  the  Chicago  market  had 
been  under  unusual  strain.  Discontent  was  rife.  It  was 
widely  feared  that  if  the  manoeuver  of  the  International 
Tailoring  Company  was  successful,  certain  other  employers 
might  follow  its  lead  and  that  the  foundations  of  constitu- 
tional government  throughout  the  industry  might  be  seriously 
undermined.  Strikes  and  lockouts  would  again  become  the 
rule  in  the  industry  as  they  had  been  before  1919.  It 
devolved  upon  the  union  to  buttress  these  foundations  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  its  own  members  but  also  in  the 
interest  of  the  industry  and  the  consuming  public. 

There  were  many  students  of  the  labor  movement  who 
had  come  to  believe  that  years  of  cooperation  between  the 
union  and  the  employers  in  the  major  markets,  the  develop- 
ment of  unemployment  insurance  and  labor  banks  made 
possible  by  the  relative  stability  under  the  impartial 
machinery,  had  blunted  the  righting  edge  of  the  workers. 
They  doubted  whether  when  the  test  came  the  workers 
would  fight  in  defence  of  anything  so  seemingly  abstract  as 
constitutional  government,  with  the  same  energy  with  which 
in  earlier  years  they  had  fought  for  better  wages,  shorter 
hours  and  improved  working  conditions.  These  fears  proved 
to  be  groundless.  The  workers  sustained  the  struggle  against 
the  International  Tailoring  Company  and  its  subsidiary, 
the  J.  L.  Taylor  Company,  for  nineteen  weeks;  they 
poured  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  defense 
of  the  impartial  machinery ;  they  sacrificed  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  they  had  advanced  to  the  local 
organizations  in  open  shop  centers  like  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati,  discontinuing  their  campaigns  there  in  order 
to  concentrate  their  resources  upon  keeping  the  International 
Tailoring  Company  under  the  impartial  machinery.  On 
November  6,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  organize  its  plants 
on  an  open  shop  basis,  or  under  agreement  with  the 
Amalgamated's  old  rival,  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 
America,  the  International  Tailoring  Company  returned  to 
the  status  quo  ante,  renewed  its  agreement  with  the 
Amalgamated  and  submitted  to  the  restraint  of  the  impartial 
machinery.  The  strike  against  strikes  was  won. 

There  are  those  who  would  lay  the  blame  for  this  costly 
struggle  entirely  upon  the  International  Tailoring  Company, 


others    who    charge    it    to    the    aggressive    policy    of     the 
Amalgamated.    Personally  I  believe  that  it  can  more  justly 
be   said   that   the   burden   of   blame   rests   upon    the   public. 
Sooner  or  later  we  in  America  will  have  to  decide  whether 
class  conflict  or  class  cooperation  under  the  forms  of  con- 
stitutional government  is  in  the  public  interest.    In  the  men's 
clothing  industry   the  great  majority  of   the  workers,   like 
the  majority  of  the  employers,  have  decided  that  collective 
action    supplemented    by   constitutional    government   jointly 
conducted  is  the  surest  guaranty  of  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dustry; but  public  opinion  has  not  "settled  down  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  that  view."   One  must  assume  that  the  prevailing 
public  attitude  is  still  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  courts. 
Soon   after  the   beginning  of   the   nineteen   weeks  strike, 
the  International  Tailoring  Company  in  New  York  applied 
for  an  injunction  to   restrain  the  union  from  picketing  its 
factory    or    otherwise    interfering    with    its    business.     On 
August  12,  Justice  Churchill  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
County  of  New  York,  issued  an  order  which  among  other 
things  enjoined  the  Amalgamated  "from  picketing  plaintiff's 
place  of  business  at  107  Fourth  Avenue,  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  City  of  New  York,  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
and  their  congregating  or  standing  in  the  street  within  ten 
blocks  in   any   direction   from   the   said   place   of  business." 
Now  it  happens  that  107  Fourth  Avenue  is  almost  half  way 
between   the   North   and   the   East   Rivers  which   surround 
the  island  of  Manhattan.    The  question  arose  as  to  whether 
to  comply  with  the  injunction,  tens  of  thousands  of  clothing 
workers,  in  order  to  get  from  their  homes  to  their  places 
of   employment,   would   have   had   to   cross   the   rivers   into 
New  Jersey  on  the  West  or  into  Queens  Borough  on  the 
East.  The  business  offices  of  the  union  and  the  Amalgamated 
Bank  lie  within  the  forbidden  radius.    Again  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  in  order  to  comply  the  union  would 
have  had  to  close  its  offices  and  discontinue  the  business  of 
its  bank.    It  also  happened  that  the  subsidiary  of  the  Inter- 
national, the  J.  L.  Taylor  Company,  conducted  its  business 
in   the  same  building  with   the   International.    The    Inter- 
national   had    contended    that    the    subsidiary    was    an    in- 
dependent concern.    In  applying  for  an  injunction  it  did  not 
include  this  subsidiary  as  joint  plaintiff.    The  union  there- 
fore proceeded  to  picket  the  J.  L.  Taylor  Company.     The 
pickets  were  hailed  into  court  for  contempt. 

The  contempt  proceedings  came  up  before  another  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  After  hearing  the 
evidence,  Justice  Levy  said,  "There  is  no  man  in  the  world 
probably,  who  lias  a  higher  jealousy  for  the  dignity  and 
integrity  of  this  Court — in  fact  of  courts  generally — than 
I  have ;  .  .  .  but  it  strikes  me  that  this  is  the  most  far- 
fetched proceeding  that  I  have  ever  found  coming  to  my 
notice.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  attempting  to  bring  in  five  men 
who  were  working  in  the  same  building  with  a  concern 
that  was  cut  off  completely,  divorced  from  that  for  whom 
you  secured  your  decree  or  your  order,  and  seek  to  hold 
them  criminally  for  enforcing  what  they  regard  as  their 
legitimate  rights  in  protesting  over  conditions  or  wages  or 
whatever  it  be  that  to  them  prove  unsatisfactory  and  make 
demonstration  in  evidence  of  that  protest,  and  seek  to  jail 
them  is  a  high-handed  proceeding  in  my  opinion,  and 
certainly  not  one  that  I  will  tolerate  or  suffer."  What  could 
more  strongly  tend  to  breed  disrespect  for  the  courts  than 
this  preposterous  situation — a  situation  which,  like  the  strike 
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itself,  is  directly  traceable  to  what  Senator  Pepper  once 
called  the  "pangs  of  indecision"  from  which  American  public 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  status  of  organized  industrial 
government  suffers? 

In  Chicago  the  courts  did  not  fall  into  this  predicament 
largely  because  during  the  preceding  summer,  the  Illinois 
legislature  had  passed  an  anti-injunction  law  limiting  the 
power  of  the  courts  in  industrial  disputes.  So  that  while 
injunctions  were  applied  for  and  issued  they  did  not 
interfere  with  orderly  picketing.  But  that  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  did  not  represent  preponderant 
public  opinion  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  courts  did  not  there  attempt  to  interfere  with 
picketing  after  the  manner  of  the  New  York  courts,  the 
police  raided  the  offices  of  the  Amalgamated  and  arrested 
numbers  of  men  whom  they  charged  with  conspiracy.  How 
substantial  these  charges  were  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  termination  of  the  strike  the  International  Tailoring 
Company  had  them  quashed. 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Bar  Association  [see 
The  Survey,  August  15,  1924]  Senator  Pepper  expressed 
the  view  that  "In  the  last  analysis  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
munity will  be  determined  by  the  workers  themselves." 
This  judgment  is  in  part  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  im- 
mediately after  the  beginning  of  the  strike  the  United 
Garment  Workers  of  America,  the  union  which  before  1911 
represented  the  workers  in  the  men's  clothing  industry, 
joined  with  the  employers  in  attempting  to  undermine  the 
Amalgamated  and  the  impartial  machinery.  There  is  no 
space  here  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  internal  row 
which  resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  workers  who  subse- 
quently organized  the  Amalgamated  outside  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  from  the  United  Garment  Workers, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  Federation.  That  the  indecision 
which  characterises  public  opinion  is  in  part  at  least  due  to 
division  within  the  ranks  of  labor  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  representing  a  group 
of  unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
unanimously  adopted  resolutions  supporting  the  Amalgamated 
and  condemned  the  action  of  the  United  Garment  Workers 
— an  action  for  which  they  were  subsequently  rebuked  by 
the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

After  a  struggle  of  nineteen  weeks,  representatives  of  the 
International  Tailoring  Company  and  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  came  together  to  renew  their 
former  friendly  and  cooperative  relationships.  The  impartial 
machinery  in  the  leading  clothing  markets  was  not  only 
saved  but  strengthened.  It  is  not  for  an  outsider  to  attempt 
to  allocate  the  blame  for  a  conflict  which  wasted  millions 
of  dollars,  engendered  bitterness  and  occasioned  the  loss  of 
life.  The  record  does,  however,  make  it  clear  that  a  very 
large  share  of  responsibility  rests  upon  the  public  whose 
indifference  and  indecision  was  fundamentally  at  fault.  If 
constitutional  democracy  is  to  prevail  over  class  warfare  in 
American  industry,  the  public  will  sooner  or  later  have  to 
lend  the  force  of  enlightened  support  to  such  employers  and 
trade  union  leaders  as  those  in  the  men's  clothing  industry 
who  are  cooperating  in  the  very  difficult  enterprise  of  sub- 
stituting the  rule  of  civilized  government  for  the  rule  of 
the  jungle.  It  is  written  in  the  history  of  the  western  world 
during  the  past  decade  that  upon  their  success  or  failure 
the  future  of  our  great  democratic  experiment  is  destined 
to  turn.  R-  W.  B. 


Women  Workers  in  Russia 

THE  effect  of  the  present  regime  on  the  status  of  the 
women  and  children  of  Russia  is  probably  the  phase 
of  the  Soviet  experiment  which  has  been  most  widely  and 
sensationally  discussed. 

When,  a  year  ago,  British  trade  unionists  sent  a  delega- 
tion to  study  existing  conditions  in  Russia,  no  women  were 
included  in  the  group.  During  the  past  summer,  therefore, 
a  group  of  British  women,  representative  of  various  trades 
and  industries,  spent  nearly  three  months  in  Russia,  study- 
ing the  condition  of  women  and  children.  M.  Quaile,  na- 
tional organizer  of  the  Transport  and  General  Workers 
Union  and  a  member  of  the  Central  Council  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress,  acted  as  president  of  the  delegation.  The 
other  four  members  of  the  delegation  and  their  secretary 
represented  the  viewpoints  of  journalism,  union  printers, 
women  garment  workers,  weavers,  and  the  Young  Labor 
League.  Their  detailed  report  covers  working  conditions 
and  wages  in  industry,  the  peasant  women,  education,  family 
life,  children  and  young  people's  organizations,  health  insti- 
tutions, social  insurance  and  the  attitude  of  the  women 
workers  toward  their  government.  About  27  per  cent  of 
the  workers  in  Russia  and  25  per  cent  of  the  union  mem- 
bers are  women. 

Except  for  antiquated  machinery,  the  delegation  found 
factory  conditions  good.  The  rule  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  is  scrupulously  observed.  Wages  were  found  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  below  the  pre-war  level.  "But  when  consider- 
ing the  wages  of  the  Russian  workers,"  the  report  points  out, 

it  should  be  remembered  that  the  wages  of  both  men  and 
women  workers  in  Russia  are  supplemented  by  a  variety  of 
benefits  not  enjoyed  by  the  workers  of  scarcely  any  other 
country,  namely,  low  rents  graduated  according  to  wages,  so 
that  a  man  with  a  very  low  wage  pays  a  purely  nominal 
rent.  .  .  .  Wages  are  also  paid  for  statutory  holidays.  .  .  . 
Free  medical  service,  free  holidays  at  rest  homes,  including 
traveling  expenses,  similar  free  treatment  at  sanatoria,  insur- 
ance against  disablement,  illness,  accident  and  unemployment 
to  which  the  worker  contributes  nothing,  leave  of  absence  with 
full  pay  for  child-birth,  an  allowance  for  the  needs  of  the  new- 
born infant,  care  of  young  children  at  the  factory  nurseries 
free  of  charge,  reduced  charges  for  all  municipal  services  such 
as  gas,  water,  electricity,  tramways,  etc.,  free  or  cheap  con- 
certs and  theater  tickets,  premises  free  of  charge  for  trade 
union  meetings,  clubs,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  All  this  makes 
a  very  real  addition  to  the  wages  of  the  Russian  worker. 

Where,  before  the  1905  revolution  the  work  day  was 
from  14  to  1 6  hours,  and  before  the  war  from  9  to  12 
hours,  there  is  now  universally  a  46-hour  week,  and  not 
more  than  8  hours  of  work  per  day. 

Throughout  the  report,  the  government's  care  of  the 
children  of  Russia  is  emphasized: 

During  our  visit  to  the  nurseries  and  kindergartens  attached 
to  the  factories  we  could  not  help  thinking,  when  looking  t 
the  bright  faces  of  the  little  ones,  how  much  better  cared  for 
are  the  children  in  Russia  today  than  the  children  of  the 
working  mothers  in  this  country,  who  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances have  to  leave  their  little  ones  during  the  day  to 
be  breadwinners. 

Apprentice  schools  are  attached  to  practically  all  factories, 
where  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  receive  a 
combination  of  liberal  education  and  trade  training.  Be- 
ginning with  two  hours  of  actual  work  a  day  at  fourteen, 
these  apprentices  are  permitted  to  do  full  time  work  only 
after  they  have  completed  their  schooling  and  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen. 
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Wings  and  a   Microscope:   an   Open   Letter 

"Christ  Steinkopf,"  Platt-Deutsch  American  by  birth  and  baker  by  trade,  discussed  with  his  friend, 
Israel  Mufson  the  article  by  Earle  Edward  Eubank  on  workers'  classes  in  Cincinnati  which  appeared 
in  The  Survey  for  July  15,  1925.  Mr.  Mufson  reported  Mr.  Steinkopf s  argument  for  labor  education 
that  gives  the  worker  "A  microscope  and  a  monkey  wrench,"  rather  than  "a  nice  white  pair  of  wings" 
in  The  Survey,  Sept.  15,  1925.  In  this  open  letter  to  Mr.  Steinkopf,  the  discussion  is  carried  forward  by 
P.  W.  Kendall,  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Education,  Cincinnati  Central  Labor  Council, 
and  also  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
and  Student  Representatives. 


DEAR  MR.  STEINKOPF:  Israel  Mufson's  article 
in  The  Survey  for  September  15,  entitled  Wings  or 
a  Microscope,  is  a  dandy  and  I  read  it  with  real  enjoy- 
ment. I  know  that  vigorous  men  like  yourself  speak  from 
the  heart,  and  that  is  why  I  hope  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  you;  because  I  feel  that  you  are  not  o 
much  at  variance  with  the  trade  union  attitude  toward 
education  as  Mr.  Mufson's  article  would  lead  one  to 
believe. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  which  Mr.  Mufson  in 
all  fairness  should  have  made  clear  to  you  during  your 
discussion  of  our  Cincinnati  labor  classes.  First,  he  should 
have  explained  that  the  courses  offered  in  our  Cincinnati 
program,  "Kultur  courses"  along  with  the  rest,  were  se- 
lected by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil, the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  representatives  from 
the  students.  He  also  should  have  informed  you  that 
each  student  is  free  to  select  any  of  the  nine  courses  pre- 
pared for  which  he  has  time.  And  he  should  also  have 
confessed  to  you  that  he  has  not  only  been  an  officer  of 
this  joint  committee  that  selected  the  courses,  but  that 
he  has  probably  worked  harder  than  almost  any  one  else 
during  the  first  two  years  to  secure  an  attendance  for 
them. 

As  his  article  stands,  I  fear  he  deliberately  permitted 
you  to  leave  his  room  with  the  impression  that  a  bunch 
of  high-brow  professors  had  gotten  together  in  his  absence 
and  wished  off  a  lot  of  "white  wing"  subjects  on  the  un- 
suspecting workers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Labor  Coun- 
cil and  the  University  determined  the  whole  thing  jointly, 
and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  Survey  readers  should  fail 
to  get  that  idea. 

Then  too,  evidently  Mr.  Mufson  came  in  a  minute 
too  soon  with  his  home  brew,  so  that  you  were  inter- 
rupted right  at  the  point  where  Professor  Eubank  was 
quoting  the  business  agent  of  one  of  our  Cincinnati  locals 


who  has  so  often  said  in  our  committee  meetings  that  he 
wanted  general  courses  not  so  much  because  they  helped 
him  make  a  living  as  because  they  helped  him  to  get  more 
out  of  living.  If  you  had  read  on  a  few  lines  further  in 
Professor  Eubank's  article,  you  would  have  seen  that 
there  is  not  only  a  standing  offer  to  conduct  any  course 
requested  by  as  few  as  ten  workers  if  a  teacher  is  avail- 
able, but  that  representatives  of  the  student  body  are 
actually  elected  by  each  class  to  meet  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  help  select  the  subjects,  and  to  help  work  out 
the  details.  Probably  you  ought  to  borrow  from  Mr. 
Mufson  the  July  15  Survey  to  take  home  and  read  in  its 
entirety  after  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  glance  over 
it  again. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  when  you  say  that  it  is  a  question 
of  "wings  or  a  microscope,"  it  indicates  that  the  point  of 
view  which  Professor  Eubank  tried  to  express  is  not 
clear.  Of  course  technical  education  is  needed,  microscope 
courses  to  make  better  workmen.  Of  course  men  who 
are  working  through  trade  unions  need  education  in  the 
principles  and  methods  of  trade  union  activities. 

I  should  deeply  regret  vour  being  misled  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  university  representatives  do  not  recognize 
this  fact,  but  "wing  courses"  are  also  needed  for  all  of 
us  alike  to  enable  us  to  have  a  richer  and  fuller  under- 
standing of  life.  It  is  not  a  case  of  wings  or  a  microscope, 
but  of  wings  and  a  microscope. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  point  that  must  be  made 
clear  is  that  the  Cincinnati  workers  themselves  have  de- 
cided which  courses  they  want.  And  it  is  our  purpose 
to  have  them  continue  to  do  so,  for  this  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  what  we  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
are  trying  to  accomplish  through  the  workers  classes. 

Come  over  some  evening  and  let  us  talk  it  over  some 
more. 

P.  W.  KENDALL 


The  peasant  women  who  before  the  war  were  not  only 
the  slaves  of  the  landowners  but  also  the  chattels  of  their 
menfolk,  were  found  to  be  much  less  advanced  than  the 
women  in  industry.  Their  very  ignorance  often  keeps  them 
from  making  use  of  their  new  opportunities.  Schools  in 
connection  with  every  local  branch  of  the  Land  and  Forest 
Workers'  Union  are  stamping  out  the  illiteracy  of  the 
peasant  women.  There  are  now  11,000  such  centers,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  illiteracy  among  union  mem- 
bers was  reduced  to  30  per  cent,  an  amazing  gain  over 
pre-war  conditions.  Special  peasant  women's  conferences 
are  frequently  held  "where  all  sorts  of  discussions  take 
place,  from  how  to  feed  a  baby  to  relations  with  Great 
Britain  and  conditions  in  Germany." 

Nothing,  of  course,  so  deeply  interested  this  group  of 
British  women  workers  as  the  present  status  of  the  family 


in  Russia.  They  had  this  comment  to  make  upon  their 
observations : 

All  the  talk  about  the  destruction  of  family  life  and  its  im- 
plications are  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  authorities, 
as  well  as  the  most  progressively-minded  women  desire  the 
more  active  and  intelligent  participation  of  women  in  public, 
trade  union,  political  and  international  affairs.  To  attain  this, 
they  affirm  ...  it  is  essential  to  free  woman  from  her  age-long 
domestic  drudgery,  from  the  constant  tyranny  of  her  pots  and 
pans  and  wash  tubs. 

It  is  with  this  purpose  in  mind  that  women  are  urged  to 
reorganize  their  domestic  arrangements,  and  substitute  the 
regulated  life  of  an  industrial  worker  for  the  endless  tread- 
mill of  a  domestic  drudge ;  to  let  the  well  equipped  nurseries 
care  for  the  children  during  the  day,  and  "Narpit,"  the 
cooperative  dining  rooms,  where  "a  man  may  come  with 
his  wife  and  family  and  have  meals  under  better  conditions, 
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better  cooked  and  cheaper  than  it  could  possibly  be  done  at 
home,"  solve  the  food  problem.  Community  laundries  are 
also  being  organized  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  marriage 
and  divorce  laws  and  the  laws  respecting  property  rights, 
religion,  the  guardianship  of  children  and  the  rights  of 
illegitimates,  the  delegates  found  sane  and  adequate. 

There  is  space  for  only  one  paragraph  of  the  illuminating 
"conclusion" : 

We  do  not  at  all  mean  to  deny  that  there  is  still  much 
suffering,  much  poverty  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  the  work  still  awaiting  the  government 
in  the  spheres  of  education,  of  raising  the  general  cultural 
level  of  the  people  of  that  vast  country,  as  in  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, housing,  sanitation,  health  is  still  enormous.  If  we 
have  described  and  emphasized  the  good  it  is  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  not  lacking  scribes  in  this  and 
other  countries  who  are  continually  not  merely  painting  the 
bad  sides  of  present-day  Russia,  but  exaggerating  them  out  of 
all  proportion.  Secondly,  and  far  more  important,  we  have 
emphasized  the  good  because  the  bad  is  entirely  an  inheritance 
of  the  past;  the  good  is  the  work  of  the  present  and  an  earnest 
of  the  hope  of  the  future. 

Goodwill  on  the  Skids 

THE  collective  responsibility  of  the  community  for  the 
failure  in  industrial  or  racial  relations  of  part  of  its 
members  is  emphasized  in  a  remarkable  report  on  the 
deportation  of  Japanese  laborers  from  Toledo,  Oregon, 
last  July  which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Portland 
(Oregon)  Council  of  Churches. 

According  to  the  report,  Japanese  labor  was  brought 
into  Toledo  last  spring  by  the  Pacific  Spruce  Corporation, 
to  work  on  the  "green-chain"  night  shift.  A  resolution 
protesting  against  bringing  in  Japanese  was  at  once  passed 
by  a  citizens'  mass  meeting  and  also  by  the  Business  Men's 
League  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Japanese 
labor  agency  refused  to  send  workmen  to  Toledo  unless 
these  resolutions  were  rescinded,  as  proof  that  the  sentiment 
•of  the  community  had  changed. 

Following  the  application  of  pressure  on  the  part  of  the 
mill,  the  resolution  was  withdrawn  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Business  Men's  League  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
t>y  a  vote  of  45  to  n.  A  few  days  later  the  Lincoln  County 
Protective  League  was  organized  "to  protect  the  community 
from  the  employment  of  Japanese  labor  or  any  other 
Oriental  labor."  Thirty-five  Japanese  were  nevertheless 
brought  to  Toledo  and  quartered  in  houses  built  for  the 
purpose  on  mill  property.  The  next  day  a  mob  of  five 
hundred  citizens  forced  their  way  to  the  Japanese  quarters 
and  compelled  the  Japanese  to  leave  immediately.  Five  of 
the  mob  leaders  were  arrested  and  then  released.  Neither 
the  mill  nor  the  local  officials  prosecuted  the  case. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  community  sentiment  was 
decidedly  against  bringing  in  the  Japanese.  The  motives 
underlying  this  sentiment  are  analysed  as:  "antagonism 
against  the  corporation ;  an  economic  fear  [on  the  part  of 
the  white  workmen]  that  the  new  mill  policy  would  ulti- 
mately result  in  the  loss  of  their  jobs  or  a  lowering  of  their 
working  conditions;  and  race  prejudice." 

The  economic  fear  of  the  townspeople  was  not  justified, 
-according  to  the  report.  The  Japanese  had  been  guaranteed 
-the  same  wages  as  white  men  had  been  paid  for  the  same 
work,  and,  in  general  Japanese  laborers  now  demand  and 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  white  labor. 


It  is  the  racial  aspect  of  the  incident  that  appears  vitally 
important  to  the  Church  Council,  which  felt  obliged  "to 
confess  to  the  people  of  Japan  our  failure  in  this  particular 
case  to  hold  true  to  the  ideals  of  our  Christian  civilization, 
to  express  sincere  regret  over  the  offense,  and  to  re-affirm 
our  friendship  and  good  will  toward  them." 

The  report  censures  the  mill  company  and  the  re- 
presentative of  the  employment  agency  for  ignoring  com- 
munity sentiment,  even  though  that  sentiment  was  wrong 
and  the  mill  company  legally  within  its  rights.  Finally,  the 
report  concludes,  "first,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Corporation 
to  establish  good  relations  within  the  town  are  inherently 
handicapped  by  its  position  of  special  privilege  under  the 
law;  and,  second,  that  the  goodwill  of  the  town  (both  in 
an  industrial  and  racial  sense),  while  it  can  be  stimulated 
or  retarded  by  the  mill's  attitude,  depends  fundamentally 
upon  the  education  and  religion  which  the  town  builds  up." 


"AN  ACCOUNT  OF  STOCK  in  the  child  labor  field"  is 
the  term  used  by  the  Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Committee 
to  describe  the  purpose  of  the  research  project  it  is  undertaking. 
By  means  of  this  study  it  is  planned  to  collect  and  coordinate 
all  the  available  facts  about  child-labor  conditions  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  present  the  information  in  accessible  and  useful 
form.  As  Raymond  G.  Fuller,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Committee  points  out,  "This  enterprise  involves  consideration 
of  the  objectives  of  child  labor  reform.  What  is  supposed  to 
result  from  child  labor  reform,  and  to  what  extent  have  those 
results  been  achieved  as  seen  in  everyday  reality?  The  study 
will  involve  two  other  comparisons.  It  will  follow  the  history 
of  child  labor  and  school  attendance  legislation  in  this  state, 
and  show  the  stages  of  progress  in  this  field  from  1836 — the 
date  of  the  first  child  labor  law  not  only  in  Massachusetts  but 
in  the  country — down  to  the  present  year.  It  will  also  com- 
pare the  legislation  of  Massachusetts  with  the  provisions  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union.  The  study 
is  not  only  historical  and  comparative  .  .  .  but  also  statistical 
and  descriptive.  ...  It  is  essentially  a  summing  up  of  accom- 
plishments and  a  survey  of  the  situation  now." 

PERHAPS  all  the  economists  and  all  the  experts  and  all 
the  agitators  are  wrong.  Perhaps  what  is  needed  to  make  the 
wheels  of  American  industrial  life  turn  smoothly  is  not  reg- 
ulation or  investigation  or  organization  or  higher  standard  of 
living  or  increased  wages  or  better  working  conditions,  but 
sweetness  and  light  and  the  laying  on  of  the  gentle  hands  of 
sentiment.  In  witness  whereof  consider  the  recent  statement  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  effect  that  since  it  started  last 
spring  to  name  its  fast  through  freight  trains  the  best  records 
of  the  company's  history  for  promptness  and  regularity  in  this 
class  of  service  have  been  made.  In  the  lyric  prose  of  the  rail- 
road's publicity  writer:  "Like  a  ship,  it  was  found  that  the 
train  with  a  name  became  a  thing  of  life  and  real  personality. 
Every  man  along  the  line  felt  the  thrill  of  a  new  and  truer 
interest  in  doing  his  part  to  speed  it  along  its  journey  swiftly 
and  surely.  Among  the  additional  twenty-nine  trains  now  to 
receive  names,  memories  of  Louisville  will  be  carried  by  The 
Colonel.  The  Oriole  will  sing  its  own  songs  of  the  South.  The 
Trailblazer  will  commemorate  the  old  West.  These,  together 
with  Uncle  Sam  and  The  Yankee,  included  in  the  first  list  of 
names  will  serve  to  typify  the  nation-wide  character  of  service 
rendered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  men  in  the 
Pennsylvania's  freight  service  think  they  have  a  new  answer 
to  the  old  question:  'What's  in  a  name?'" 
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State  is  the  villain  of  this  story.  Not  New 
York;  not  some  other  one  of  our  political  sub- 
divisions; not,  in  one  sense,  a  thing,  at  all.  Just 
an  idea — the  concept  of  The  State.  As  we  say, 
governments  change ;  governors  come  and  go ;  legislatures 
pass ;  parties  rise  and  fall ;  the  generations  may  fade :  but 
The  State  goes  on  forever! 

This  somewhat  vague  entity,  The  State,  is  always  some- 
where near  when  we  are  trying  to  make  social  progress ; 
and  it  usually  obstructs.  Take  the  present  situation  in  the 
state  of  New  York  in  the  field  of  education.  For  years, 
New  York  has  been  piling  ever  heavier  burdens  upon  the 
school  systems  of  local  communities:  manual  arts  and  do- 
mestic sciences ;  industrial  and  vocational  courses ;  health 
work  of  many  sorts ;  recreational  facilities  and  programs ; 
special  classes  and  visiting  teachers — a  still  continuing  story. 
The  local  school  systems  have  plenty  to  do ;  but  they  can- 
not always  afford  to  do  it.  What  right  has  the  state  to  put 
these  burdens  upon  the  schools  without  providing  the  finan- 
ces to  pay  for  them? 

The  justification  of  this  and  all  similar  procedures  is  that 
education  is  a  function  of  The  State — the  local  community 
being  regarded  as  but  the  agent  of  the  larger,  self-subsistent 
unit  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  selected  programs.  None 
the  less,  having  piled  up  these  duties,  and  having  thus  enor- 
mously increased  the  financial  burdens  of  the  local  commu- 
nity, New  York  has  not  only  abdicated,  in  large  measure, 
any  responsibility  for  providing  the  money  for  those  services, 
but  it  has,  by  means  of  constitutional  limitations  upon  the 
tax-levying  powers  of  municipalities,  made  it  all  but  impos- 
sible for  local  districts  to  finance  their  own  programs.  The 
situation  has,  therefore,  become  almost  unendurable  in  sev- 
eral cities,  notably  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  and  relief  of  some 
kind  must  be  found. 

As  a  step  in  this  direction,  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith 
called  together  at  Albany,  on  November  6,  last,  about  150 
men  and  women  of  the  state  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tion-— and  how  to  pay  for  it — to  consider  the  formulation 
of  a  program  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature  early  in 
the  new  year.  The  conference  spent  some  hours  in  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  facts.  There  was  much  good  talk 
• — with  a  minimum  of  oratory. 

THE  facts  seem  to  be  not  greatly  in  dispute.  Municipal 
services  of  all  sorts  have  grown  enormously  in  recent 
years.  Public  incomes  have  not  kept  pace.  They  can't 
keep  pace,  it  seems,  under  present  constitutional  provisions. 
Cities  may  levy  taxes  of  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  on  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  real  property  of  the  municipality. 
The  funds  so  secured,  with  certain  other  incidental  in- 
comes, must  pay  for  all  municipal  services,  including  educa- 
tion. The  share  which  the  schools  receive  from  this  2 
per  cent  varies  greatly,  however,  from  city  to  city,  and  in 
the  same  city  from  year  to  year.  The  amount  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  yearly  bargaining  between  the  school  board  and 


the  city  council.  It  ranges  all  the  way  from  less  than  25 
per  cent  (of  the  2  per  cent)  to  more  than  50  per  cent. 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  have  found  it  necessary,  under  this 
system,  to  issue  deficiency  bonds,  for  a  number  of  years, 
to  carry  their  schools  through  the  full  term.  This  is  not 
regarded  as  good  financing. 

Various  ways  out  are  urged.  Some  think  the  constitu- 
tional limitation  on  the  taxing  power  should  be  liberalized, 
giving  to  cities  scope  to  handle  their  problems  in  their  own 
way.  Some  argue  that  the  cities  should  be  able  to  find 
other  forms  of  taxation  outside  these  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions. Others  insist  that,  if  the  state  is  to  dictate  the  serv- 
ices which  communities  must  offer,  it  should  not  be  above 
helping  them  to  pay  the  bills — which  it  could  do  by  means 
of  increased  state  aid,  without  constitutional  change. 

The  financial  condition  of  New  York  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized, as  follows: 

Total  wealth  of  the   state,   about  $66,000,000,000 

Of  this,   real  property  amounts  to  20,000,000,000 

Leaving  all  other  property  in  the  sum  of     46,000,000,000 

If  now,  all  this  state  property  paid  but  2  per  cent  in 
taxes,  the  total  income  of  New  York  would  be  well 
above  a  billion — a  sum  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  But 
so  much  of  the  personal  and  intangible  property  of  the  state 
escapes  taxation,  that,  though  real  property  comprises  but 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  state,  it  actually  car- 
ries more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  burden.  There 
is  wealth  enough  in  New  York  to  provide  state-wide  and 
local  services,  including  education,  to  any  extent  that  the 
people  may  desire.  Why  should  not  this  wealth  be  available 
where  it  is  needed,  and  as  it  is  needed? 

THIS  is  where  the  villain  comes  in.  There  was  not  much 
old-fashioned  oratory  at  the  governor's  conference  at 
Albany;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  old-fashioned  meta- 
physics. The  State — in  its  metaphysical  form,  and  playing 
the  part  of  the  villain — pursued  nearly  every  speaker,  and 
kept  him  dodging  from  one  hiding-place  to  another.  Every 
bit  of  argument,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  begart 
with  a  solemn  obeisance  toward  The  State.  Nothing  must 
be  done  until  The  State  has  been  consulted.  "Education  is 
a  function  of  The  State."  Taxation  is  also  a  function  of 
The  State.  No  local  community  may  do  anything  until 
The  State  has  given  its  permission. 

What  The  State  is,  however,  was  not  quite  clear.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  governor ;  nor  the  legislature ;  nor  the 
state  tax  commission ;  nor  the  commissioner  of  education ; 
nor  even  the  people.  All  of  these  are  willing  and  anxious- 
to  do  whatever  can  be  done  to  solve  this  problem.  All  of 
them  are  human  beings.  As  Shylock  is  alleged  to  have 
said:  "If  you  tickle  them,  will  they  not  laugh?"  But  who 
ever  caught  The  State  laughing — except  ironically?  Like 
a  dim  Angel  of  Wrath  it  stands  in  the  background,  saying 
nothing,  but  dictating  almost  everything. 

Governor  Smith  was,  perhaps,  most  outspoken  as  to  the 
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need   of  getting  things  done.      He  said    (in   words  to  this 
effect) : 

I  know  that,  theoretically,  aducation  is  a  function  of  The 
State.  But  I  hold  that,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  repeating 
that  doctrine  is  one  means  of  enabling  us  to  escape  from  re- 
sponsibility in  our  own  local  communities.  The  problem  of 
education  is  as  much  a  problem  of  the  local  community  as 
it  is  a  problem  of  the  whole  state ;  and  it  will  never  be  settled 
until  our  local  communities  realize  this  fact  and  accept  more 
real  responsibility.  We  ought  really  to  have  had  much  more 
argument  here  today  for  a  more  complete  degree  of  home  rule 
in  these  matters.  Of  course,  we  have  delegates  here  from  many 
local  communities;  but  even  they  feel  that  they  must  first 
placate  The  State  before  they  make  their  own  real  arguments. 
I  suppose  we  have  got  to  let  The  State  try  its  hand,  once 
more,  at  solving  these  problems.  But  I  hope  that  some  of 
you  will  remember  that  you  come  from  local  communities,  and 
that  you  will  emphasize  that  fact  until  you  come  to  believe  it. 

As  the  governor  spoke,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  solemn 
form  of  The  State  softened,  a  bit.  At  one  point,  its  capital 
letters  slipped  off,  and  then  it  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  be 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  deferred  common  sense.  When  the 
governor  said  :  "I  do  not  for  an  instant  admit  that  local 
communities  have  no  recourse  in  these  matters  but  to  sit 
down  and  wait  for  something  to  happen,"  the  dim  form  in 
the  background  became  visibly  human.  Rut  when  he  said: 
"This  is  a  good  year  to  thresh  these  things  out,  because 
we've  got  a  Republican  legislature  and  a  Democratic  gov- 
ernor ;  and  when  nothing  happens,  the  legislators  can  blame 
me,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  hesitate  to  blame  them,"  the 
form  in  the  shadows  first  looked  shocked  beyond  words, 
and  then  it  fainted,  and  disappeared ;  and  nothing  remained 
in  the  room  but  ordinary  men  and  women,  all  more  or  less 
caught  in  the  clutches  of  old  machineries,  but  all  trying, 
as  best  they  could,  to  find  ways  out  of  the  obstructive  past, 
with  its  futilities  and  fears,  and  how  to  do  the  tasks  of  to- 
day with  effectiveness  and  good  will. 

Then  somebody  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  going  into  all  these  matters  carefully  and 
bringing  the  problem,  with  recommendations,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  with  the  expectation  that  The  State 
would  be  induced  to  grant  relief.  Whereupon,  the  fainted 
form  rose  up  again,  its  capital  letters  slipped  back  into  place, 
and  all  made  the  grand  salaam. 

The  governor  has  since  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty- 
three  men  and  women — from  the  schools,  the  legislature, 
and  the  citizenship  at  large — to  carry  on  this  study  and 
make  these  recommendations. 

So,  having  had  our  moment  of  rebellion,  everything  re- 
turns to  its  former  subordination  to  The  State — that  vague, 
but  very  real,  entity,  of  which  governmental  officials  are  but 
the  more  or  less  docile  agents.  This  was  inevitable,  of 
course,  since  The  State  is  supreme.  But  it  leaves  one  small 
question,  namely:  "If  everything  that  we  try  to  do  locally 
must  be  done  under  specific  permission  of  The  State,  and 
not  otherwise,  who,  or  what,  is  to  be  the  power  that  con- 
trols The  State,  and  dictates  the  giving  or  the  withholding 
of  this  permission?  Or,  is  The  State  something  supernal, 
the  essence  of  Abstract  and  Incorruptible  Intelligence — 
which  doeth  all  things  just  right — to  which,  or  whom,  we 
may  safely  submit  all  issues,  including  our  eventual  destiny?" 
In  a  democracy,  this  is  a  not  unimportant  question! 

Most  of  us,  at  least,  who  attended  that  conference  will 
wait  with  interest  the  report  of  the  governor's  committee. 
What  direction  will  their  report  take?  Will  they  be  con- 
strained to  suggest  that  the  legislature  ask  The  State  for 


permission  to  grant  permission  to  local  committees  to  in- 
crease their  taxing  powers  in  certain  restricted  ways?  If 
so,  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  would  be  necessary, 
and  relief  would  obviously  be  postponed  until  legislative 
action  could  be  consummated  and  submitted  to  the  people. 
Will  they  suggest  increased  state  aid  ?  If  so,  what  would 
be  the  basis  of  distribution,  and  how  shall  the  money  be 
raised :  by  increasing  the  income  tax  or  the  property  tax 
or  by  discovering  and  tapping  new  sources  of  revenue?  Will 
they  propose  that  local  communities  go  ahead  on  their  own 
account  and  try  to  find  ways  of  financing  their  own  essen- 
tial services — assuming  that  they  are  free  to  do  anything 
that  they  can  "get  away  with"?  Will  they  suggest  that  a 
new  and  separate  taxation  system  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  be  established?  If  so,  what  would  be  the 
rates  of  taxation,  and  to  what  extent  should  boards  of  edu- 
cation be  guaranteed  freedom  in  the  administration  of  their 
funds?  Or  will  the  problem  be  solved  by  suggesting  that 
local  communities  limit  the  expansion  of  school  activities  so 
that  they  can  pay  as  they  go  and  thus  recover  their  self- 
respect — if  they  want  self-respect  at  the  cost  of  education? 
Can  they  give  the  villain  State  the  slip?  J.  K.  H. 

Absent 

THE  problem  of  the  school  attendance  of  rural  chil- 
dren, which  all  educational  statistics  show  to  be  far 
below  that  of  city  children,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
intensive  study  and  exhaustive  report  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  Delaware.  The  Board  of  Education  had 
the  assistance  of  the  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  "organ- 
ized for  the  improvement  of  social  and  educational  condi- 
tions in  the  state,"  in  carrying  out  the  undertaking.  The 
facts  and  conclusions  are  published  as  The  One-Teacher 
School  in  Delaware:  A  Study  in  Attendance  by  Richard 
Watson  Cooper  and  Hermann  Cooper. 

The  survey  is  based  on  records  of  attendance  from  Sep- 
tember 1920  to  June  1923.  During  that  time,  an  individual 
record  of  the  attendance  of  every  rural  school  child  in 
Delaware  with  reasons  for  every  absence  was  kept.  These 
individual  records  were  transferred  monthly  to  the  cards  of 
Powers  tabulating  machines,  and  finally  the  statistics  were 
transferred  to  the  master  sheets  from  which  the  study  was 
made.  From  this  elaborate  beginning  to  the  large,  beauti- 
fully printed  and  bound  volume  of  434  pages  in  which  it 
is  published,  the  study  shows  every  evidence  of  the  most 
lavish  and  painstaking  care. 

The  inter-relation  between  school  and  community  is  rec- 
ognized. Attendance  was  found  to  vary,  not  only  with  home 
and  personal  conditions,  but  with  the  per  cent  of  over-age 
pupils,  the  per  cent  within  a  mile  of  the  school,  the  distance 
from  the  railroad,  the  average  number  of  days  school  was 
held,  the  physical  valuation  of  the  school  plant,  the  salary 
paid  the  teacher,  low  property  values  in  the  community. 
Thus  attendance  variations  are  as  definitely  related  to  spe- 
cific elements  in  the  life  of  the  community  as  to  specific 
traits  of  the  pupil's  life.  The  various  types  of  farms  and 
farm  lands  are  discussed  and  the  nationality  and  background 
of  the  various  farming  communities.  An  interesting  rela- 
tionship was  discovered  between  soil  and  school  attendance. 
"Pupils  of  poor  attendance  habits,  irrespective  of  county, 
are  more  numerous  in  geographical  areas  which  conform 
approximately  to  areas  of  the  less  fertile,  less  friable  soils 
and  to  less  prosperous  farming  communities." 
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The  center  of  the  problem  is  presented  statistically:  For 
the  state,  the  average  number  of  school  days  was  183.9, 
the  average  attendance,  160.8.  For  the  one-teacher  schools, 
the  school  year  averages  176.7  days,  the  attendance,  133.4 
days.  That  is,  the  average  rural  child  who  attends  a  one- 
teacher  school  spends  27.4  days  less  in  school  than  the  aver- 
age Delaware  child. 

The  chief  causes  of  absence  were  found  to  be :  illness, 
bad  weather,  parental  indifference,  agricultural  work  and 
other  work.  Strawberry  and  tomato  picking,  tomato  can- 
ning, sweet  potato  harvest,  and  gathering  and  packing  holly 
for  the  Christmas  trade  are  the  chief  forms  of  agricultural 
work  which  keep  Delaware  boys  and  girls  out  of  school. 
Agricultural  work  is  the  chief  factor  in  making  boys  miss 
school.  More  girls  were  absent  because  of  illness.  Except 
illness,  all  causes  of  non-attendance  bulk  larger  in  one- 
teacher  schools  than  in  graded  schools. 

The  survey  also  seeks  the  answer  to  the  non-attendance 
problem  in  the  conditions  of  the  schools  themselves.  The 
rural  schools  of  Delaware  do  not  present  a  picture  to  com- 
pel the  enthusiastic  interest  of  children  in  this  report.  In 
200  districts,  only  two  one-room  schools  are  modern  in  type, 
and  except  for  these  two  the  buildings  were  constructed 
"without  knowledge  of  the  present  standards  for  light,  air 
space,  ventilation,  individual  seats,  blackboards,  toilets  and 
grounds." 

The  typical  one-room  school  teacher  of  Delaware  [it  is  re- 
ported] is  between  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
has  taught  four  years  in  one-teacher  schools,  attended  high  school 
four  years  before  beginning  to  teach,  has  attended  summer 
school  twelve  weeks  where  she  received  the  only  professional 
training  she  has  had  except  the  training  received  in  service 
under  professional  supervisors.  She  holds  a  third  grade 
certificate;  her  annual  salary  is  $700;  she  teaches  nine  months. 

Following  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  different  causes 
of  non-attendance  because  of  elements  in  the  pupil's  life,  the 
report  makes  constructive  suggestions  for  meeting  the  five 
chief  factors  that  hinder  regular  school  attendance.  "The 
only  effective  remedy  for  weather  absences  appears  to  be 
good  roads  and  official  transportation  of  pupils."  "Absences 
due  to  illness  could  be  decreased  [the  report  explains]  by 
well-built  and  well-kept  modern  school  houses,  properly 
heated,  lighted,  and  ventilated,  with  sanitary  toilets  and 
well  ordered  and  well  equipped  school  grounds.  Nothing 
less  should  be  tolerated."  School  nurses,  health  education, 
"an  organized  warfare  against  communicable  but  avoidable 
diseases"  by  physicians  and  mothers,  clean  milk  supply  are 
emphasized  and  finally,  "the  breeding  places  of  the  fly  and 
the  malarial  mosquito  should  be  removed  from  all  neighbor- 
hoods ...  if  the  United  States  can  afford  to  make  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  the  healthiest  spot  in  America,  then 
Delaware  can  afford  to  clean  up  Delaware  for  the  health 
of  Delaware  children."  The  strict  enforcement  of  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  possible  adaptation  of  the  social  year 
to  the  agricultural  year,  a  continuing  school  census,  and  the 
employment  of  visiting  teachers  for  the  full  calendar  year 
are  the  points  from  which  the  non-attendance  because  of 
work  must  be  reduced.  Parental  indifference  may  be  partly 
overcome  by  enforcement  of  compulsory  education  laws, 
but  "social  pressure  in  the  form  of  organized  public  opinion" 
is  regarded  as  more  effective.  In  the  six  years  proceeding 
this  study  the  average  days'  attendance  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  of  Delaware  was  raised  from  86  days  per  pupil  to 
its  present  level  of  133  days  per  pupil. 


This  survey  stresses  the  fact  that  further  improvement 
depends  on  community  improvement,  on  such  factors  as 
better  roads,  scientific  farming,  higher  standards  of  public 
health,  more  intelligent  public  opinion.  But  even  if  it  should 
continue  its  present  rapid  increase  in  rural  school  attendance, 
there  is  another  problem  of  which  Delaware  seems  to  be  as 
blissfully  unconscious  as  are  other  public  school  systems.  Is 
the  "study"  of  school  texts,  the  acquiring  of  certain  facts 
and  the  tricks  of  reading  and  writing  and  spelling  education 
in  the  sense  of  a  preparation  for  adult  life?  Even  if  100 
per  cent  of  the  rural  children  of  Delaware  went  every  day 
of  the  school  year  to  the  rural  schools  would  they  gain 
anything  that  would  enrich  their  lives,  make  them  happier, 
saner,  better  balanced,  better  equipped  human  beings  ?  Would 
they  discover  anything  that  would  help  them  decide  what 
life  is  about,  and  how  they  want  to  spend  their  energy  and 
time?  And  isn't  this,  after  all,  more  fundamental  than  the 
problems  of  how  to  get  the  children  to  go  to  the  schoolhouse 
a  specified  number  of  days  every  year? 

THE  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL  IN  DELAWARE:  A  Study  in  At- 
tendance, by  Richard  Watson  Cooper  and  Hermann  Cooper.  University 
of  Delaware  Press,  Newark,  Delaware.  434  pp. 

A  School  of  Opportunity 
for  Women 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  has  a  Civic  Center— which  is  more 
than  a  mere  name.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  special 
organization,  the  Women's  Civic  Center  Association;  but 
it  is  a  central  meeting  place  for  all  sorts  of  local  organiza- 
tions, nearly  sixty  of  which  used  it  more  or  less  regularly 
as  their  meeting  place  during  the  year  1924-25.  Dances, 
rummage  sales,  political  discussions,  financial  campaigns, 
athletic  events,  and  lectures  on  many  subjects  were  among 
the  activities  carried  on,  or  planned  for,  at  the  Center. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  general  activities  in  the  life  of 
the  city,  the  Civic  Center  is  undertaking  a  special  program 
in  adult  education.  This  program  is  new  and  it  has  not 
yet  reached  large  proportions  though  last  year  there  were 
three  thousand  enrolled  in  the  various  classes.  But  it  is 
developing,  and  it  indicates  the  newer  direction  which  civic 
interest  is  taking  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

This  "school  of  opportunity  for  women"  has  already 
achieved  a  "faculty,"  as  follows:  an  executive  secretary, 
three  instructors,  nine  project  workers,  and  a  housekeeper. 
The  three  instructors  carry  on  work  in  the  fields  of  dress- 
making and  millinery,  and  in  nutrition  and  home  nursing. 
Some  of  the  "projects"  are  in  these  fields;  others  are  ex- 
perimenting in  wider  areas.  Work  is  being  attempted  in 
home  arts,  foods,  home  nursing,  better  home  development, 
child  training,  political  education  and  in  "undefined  op- 
portunities." A  library  of  reference  materials  on  such 
subjects  as  child  labor,  international  affairs,  and  political 
problems,  is  being  developed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Utah  League  of  Women  Voters. 

This  program  looks  ahead  to  the  coordination  of  many 
efforts.  For  example,  the  Civic  Center  Association  is 
planning  to  get  workers  from  the  state  education  depart- 
ment and  from  the  extension  department  of  the  state 
agricultural  college  to  carry  on  the  projects  in  home  arts; 
nutrition  experts  from  the  state  university  to  take  over  the 
work  in  foods  and  nutrition ;  the  local  chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  carry  on  the  work  in  home  nursing;  the  chamber 
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of  commerce  to  finance  the  campaign  for  better  homes ;  the 
Association  of  University  Women  to  foster  the  program 
for  child  training;  the  League  of  Women  Voters  to  accept 
responsibility  for  the  courses  in  political  education;  and 
the  city  board  of  education  to  provide  a  "director  of  op- 
portunity" who  shall  eventually  become  directing  head  of 
this  whole  program  and  make  of  it  all  that  it  should  be- 
come in  the  life  of  the  city. 

The  Civic  Center  encounters  the  serious  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  all  adventurers  in  the  field  of  adult  education 
in  securing  capable  teachers,  because  the  teaching  of  adults 
requires  a  technique  differing  esentially  from  that  of  the 
public  school  instructor.  The  Civic  Center  has  found  that 
a  woman  will  come  eagerly  to  the  classes  for  help  which 
she  wants  and  which  is  given  in  terms  within  her  own 
comprehension.  But  she  will  not  read,  she  will  not  listen 
to  conventional  lecture  courses,  she  dreads  exhibiting  her 
own  ignorance  and  hides  within  her  shell,  and  it  is  only 
through  the  homecrafts  she  understands  that  a  bridge  can 
be  built  between  her  customary  routine  and  a  broader 
experience.  Since  the  only  compulsion  to  attend  classes  is 
the  urge  of  her  own  need,  if  she  does  not  get  what  she 
wants  the  student  simply  refuses  to  come.  The  test  of  the 
teacher  of  adults  is  therefore  in  keeping  her  class  and  in 
the  development  of  her  work.  For  much  of  its  class  leader- 
ship, the  Civic  Center  finds  it  necessary  to  depend  on  women 
in  industry  who  are  able  to  pass  on  what  they  have  learned 
through  personal  experience  and  upon  craft  teachers,  be- 
cause these  two  groups  are  best  able  to  comprehend  the 
background  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  they  are 
trying  to  teach.  An  experiment  last  winter  with  a  course 
of  ten  lectures,  charmingly  presented  and  well  illustrated 
by  a  highly  trained  architect,  convinced  the  Civic  Center 
that  the  usual  lecture  method  is  not  suited  to  the  needs  of 
a  program  of  adult  education. 

This  year,  in  spite  of  agitation  for  tax  reduction  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Salt  Lake  City  has  taken  the  first 
step  toward  adult  education  outside  the  self-supporting  even- 
ing schools  by  an  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  for 
teaching  English  to  foreigners  and  common  branches  to 
others.  This  beginning,  while  it  is  an  opening  wedge  for 
the  adult  education  idea  as  part  of  the  public  school  system, 
makes  no  provision  for  classes  for  home  women,  based  on 
craft  training  and  household  arts,  such  as  the  Civic  Center 
has  been  developing. 

Such  activities  as  these  of  the  Civic  Center  do  not,  it  is 
true,  represent  all  there  is  to  "adult  education ;"  and  such 
efforts  tend,  all  too  sadly  soon,  to  become  stereotyped  and 
sterile.  But  as  long  as  they  are  being  enthusiastically, 
critically  and  creatively  carried  on,  they  represent  what  is 
probably  the  most  constructive  work  being  done  in  educa- 
tion in  America  today:  that  is  to  say,  they  are  helping  to 
create  that  more  intelligent  community,  within  which 
educational  reconstruction  in  general  can  go  on  successfully. 


THE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  reports  of  the  Third 
International  Conference  of  the  New  Education  Fellowship 
held  in  Heidelberg  in  August  are  interesting  for  the  colorful 
and  impressive  mosaic  of  the  "new  education"  they  present, 
but  their  real  significance  is  in  die  recognition  of  the  rigid 
outline  of  the  "old  civilization"  which  encloses  this  hopeful 
experimentation.  Both  Herr  Lamszus  and  Eugenie  Schwarz- 


wald  stressed  the  anomalous  position  of  the  "new  education" 
in  the  "old  civilization."  They,  with  other  speakers,  raised 
the  question  of  what  effect  the  education  of  the  creative  powers 
of  the  child  will  have  on  the  world  in  which  such  children 
live  and  work  as  adults.  Again  and  again,  from  such  varied 
approaches  as  communities,  colleges,  traditions,  social  institu- 
tions and  prejudices,  the  Conference  asked  how  long  and  how 
far  the  "old  civilization"  will  insist  that  the  child  is  made 
for  his  environment  and  must  be  forced  to  adapt  to  it,  how- 
ever he  is  thwarted,  repressed  or  twisted  in  the  process.  Obvi- 
ously, if  it  is  to  become  anything  more  vital  than  an  interest- 
ing experiment,  the  "new  education"  cannot  stop  with  the 
elementary  schools.  Freedom  to  grow  and  experiment  and 
create  must  become  a  recognized  necessity  in  all  departments 
of  life.  And  this,  of  course,  means  not  only  a  "new  education," 
but  also  a  "new  civilization." 

BASED  on  the  theory  that  character  building  rather  than  im- 
parting facts  is  the  purpose  of  an  educational  system,  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Minneapolis  is  trying  to  invent  a  truer 
gage  of  individual  progress  than  the  conventional  "report 
card."  At  present,  the  experiment  is  confined  to  the  Lyndale 
School,  where,  instead  of  being  graded  with  mathematical 
percentages  in  the  three  R's,  the  child  carries  home  a  card 
showing  his  "rating"  in  industry,  honesty,  punctuality,  judg- 
ment, social  attitudes  and  deportment.  Ernest  W.  Tiegs, 
assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  experiment,  comments,  "It  is  the  purpose  of  this  experi- 
ment to  develop  character  by  stressing  character  traits  rather 
than  by  laying  emphasis  on  the  subjects  taught.  While  pupils 
forget  much  of  what  they  learn  in  school,  they  keep  to  a 
greater  degree  certainly,  the  habits  of  work  and  thought  which 
they  have  acquired  there.  If  after  a  reasonable  trial  it  is 
found  that  such  character  traits  as  honest)',  punctuality,  and 
obedience  have  been  enhanced  in  the  pupils,  then  it  can  be 
judged  a  success."  To  find  public  school  educators  dallying 
with  the  idea  that  the  development  of  character  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  acquisition  of  facts  is  a  heartening  discovery, 
even  if  some  of  the  "traits"  that  Mr.  Tiegs  selects  for  develop- 
ment seem  to  serve  "discipline"  rather  than  individual  expres- 
sion. As  criteria  of  the  success  of  the  school  as  an  agent  in 
the  education  of  the  child,  punctuality  and  deportment  seem 
less  important  than,  say,  imagination,  curiosity,  spontaneity, 
self-reliance  and  happiness.  And  the  greatest  of  these  is  hap- 
piness. 

THE  QUESTION  as  to  whether  educators  in  American  pub- 
lic schools  are  at  liberty  to  think  is  to  be  argued  again,  fol- 
lowing the  dismissal  last  spring  of  Professors  Manley  H. 
Harper  and  Harry  B.  Smith  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Genesee,  New  York.  The  general  reason  given  for  the  dis- 
missal was  that  the  two  teachers  were  "causes  of  disharmony 
among  the  faculty."  It  was  reported  to  the  Board  that  both 
men  were  Socialists  and  had  voted  for  LaFollette.  Neither 
Professor  Harper  nor  Professor  Smith  is  a  Socialist.  It  so 
happens  that  both  of  them  voted  for  LaFollette.  A  commit- 
tee of  lawyers,  clergymen,  teachers  and  politicians,  headed  by 
Professor  William  H.  Kilpatrick  of  Columbia  University  has 
started  a  movement  to  secure  a  complete  hearing  of  the  matter 
and  bring  about  the  reinstatement  of  the  two  teachers.  In 
a  letter  to  Commissioner  of  Education  Frank  P.  Graves  at 
Albany,  this  committee  formally  applied  for  a  hearing  on  the 
ground  that  the  dismissal  "without  explanation  or  hearing  is 
opposed  to  the  best  ethics  of  the  profession  and  demands  search- 
ing inquiry."  Before  a  hearing  can  be  arranged,  it  is  necessary 
that  petitions  of  grievance  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  the  Board  which  dismissed  the  teachers  be  given 
opportunity  to  reply.  The  petitions  are  now  being  prepared. 
On  the  basis  of  the  petitions  and  reply  the  issues  will  be  drawn 
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and  a  date  set  for  a  hearing.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  of 
the  school's  383  students  protested  the  dismissal  of  the  pro- 
fessors. The  committee  includes  Professors  Edwaid  S.  Even- 
den  and  Franklin  H.  Giddings  of  Columbia  University;  George 
M.  Forbes  of  the  University  of  Rochester;  Paul  Klapper  of 
the  City  College  of  New  York;  Albert  Van  Dusen  of  Syracuse 
University;  J.  M.  Williams  of  Hobart  College,  and  George 
A.  Works  of  Cornell  University. 

A  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
Sen,  the  "father  of  the  Chinese  Revolution,"  who  died  in 
Peking  in  February  is  to  be  opened  in  Moscow  this  month 
by  the  Soviet  authorities.  Karl  Radek  has  been  made  the 
head  of  the  new  institution,  which  will  be  supported  by  Chinese 
and  Russian  funds.  The  stated  purpose  of  the  university  is 
to  train  Chinese  students  in  political  and  social  sciences  and 
to  fit  them  for  public  service  in  China.  The  Praesidium  of 
the  university  will  include  Mme.  Lenin,  N.  Bukharin  and  M. 
Tomsky  of  the  Soviet  "Politburo,"  with  A.  A.  Joffe,  former 
Soviet  minister  to  China  as  chairman.  This  year  250  students 
will  be  accepted.  They  will  be  chosen  by  Chinese  student 
organizations. 

THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  has  received 
grants  of  $158,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  and  $7,730  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Me- 
morial. The  Carnegie  grant  is  for  several  special  projects, 
including  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Librarian- 
ship,  the  study  of  adult  education  by  the  Commission  on  Library 
and  Adult  Education,  the  publishing  of  reading  courses  to  help 
the  library  in  its  service  to  readers,  the  publishing  of  library 
textbooks,  the  Library  Survey,  a  library  school  of  curriculum 
study,  a  preliminary  study  of  library  extension,  and  a  library 
institute  to  be  conducted  next  summer  at  some  university.  The 
money  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  is  ap- 
propriated for  a  three-year  period  to  carry  on  the  Association's 


Wortman   in   the   NVw    York   \Vurli 

PASSING    ON    THE    TORCH 

"An  me  old  man  says  goin'  to  high  school  don't  get  yer  nothin'." 

At  the  recent  dinner  of  Federation  for  Child  Study,  Dr.  Elton 

Mayo,  of  Australia  and  Philadelphia,  said:  "The  Parents  must  take 

the  lead  in  helping  the  child  to  make  his  contacts  iiiith   reality." 


work  of  supplying  American  periodicals  to  research  libraries  in 
foreign  countries,  the  war  and  the  hardships  of  reconstruction 
having  cut  off  many  foreign  libraries  from  purchasing  American 
publications  since  1914. 

BY  THE  EXERCISE  of  almost  superhuman  ingenuity,  in- 
dividual public  school  teachers  often  attempt  to  devise  some 
method  for  linking  school  life  with  community  life  in  a  real 
and  vital  fashion.  One  such  experiment  is  being  carried  for- 
ward by  students  of  the  Manual  Arts  High  School  in  Los 
Angeles,  under  the  direction  of  William  R.  Tanner,  who  de- 
scribes himself  as  "an  ordinary  English  teacher,"  and  who 
was  last  year  president  of  the  High  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Tanner  has  organized  groups  of 
high  school  boys  who  make  expeditions  into  the  foothill  canyons, 
where  they  gather  seeds  for  the  County  Forester.  The  seeds 
are  cleaned  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  girls  of  the 
school.  On  a  second  trip  over  the  mountain  trails,  the  seeds 
are  carried  to  areas  recently  burned  over  by  forest  fires  and 
planted  as  the  Foresters  direct.  Though  this  activity  is  pro- 
ceeding without  "formal  official  sanction,"  a  mass  meeting  of 
students  in  the  school  auditorium  pledged  themselves  to  carry 
it  on.  The  time  and  effort  the  students  are  eager  to  expend 
on  this  extremely  limited  reforestration  project  is  suggestive  of 
what  might  be  accomplished  if  the  schools  attempted  to  give 
expression  to  youth's  insistent  need  for  growth  through  ex- 
perience, instead  of  stifling  the  urge  for  activity  and  experiment. 

AN  INTERDENOMINATIONAL  student  conference  is  to 
be  held  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  the  seat  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, during  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  conference  program 
is  planned  to  give  a  historical  survey  of  the  church,  followed 
by  a  study  of  the  reasons  for  indifference  and  opposition  to 
organized  religion.  The  third  part  of  the  program  will  con- 
sider what  tile  church  is  actually  accomplishing,  and  "after  a 
summary  of  conclusions  reached,  ways  and  means  of  cooperation 
will  be  discussed  with  the  purpose  in  mind  of  action."  The 
conference  announcement  adds,  "Despite  the  fact  that  the 
conference  will  be  held  in  a  church,  and  most  of  those  present 
will  probably  be  members  of  some  church  body,  the  conference 
will  be  unbiased  and  critical  in  its  evaluation  of  the  chun  h 
machinery.  Students  today  are  painfully  aware  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  church  ....  and  they  are  not  going  to  be 
hesitant  about  expressing  their  opinions."  The  addresses  of 
the  program  speakers  will  be  supplemented  by  student  addresses 
and  group  discussion.  Student  reports  of  investigations  into 
"what  the  church  is  actually  doing  today  in  different  difficult 
fields  will  also  be  made."  There  is  considerable  uneasiness  in 
the  denominational  press  over  this  student  conference.  More 
than  most  institutions,  the  church  appears  to  shrink  from 
youth's  hard  and  uncompromising  appraisal.  If  the  conference 
should  prove  to  be  a  genuine  expression  of  the  attitude  of  the 
college  youth  of  today  toward  religion  its  proceedings  would 
be  invaluable,  not  only  as  affording  a  test  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  church  in  its  contacts  with  youth,  but  as  a 
revelation  to  educators  and  parents,  of  what  young  people  are 
really  thinking  about. 

THE  SWIS'S  EXPERIMENT  in  sickness  insurance  for 
school  children  is  being  broadened  to  include  accident  insur- 
ance. The  canton  of  Zurich  now  has  160  public  schools,  in 
150  communities,  which  are  providing  accident  insurance  for 
the  school  children.  There  are  various  arrangements,  but  the 
average  of  1,000  francs  is  paid  in  case  of  accidental  death, 
5,000  francs  in  case  of  permanent  handicap,  and  3  francs  a 
day  for  medical  treatment.  Most  communities  pay  the  premi- 
ums as  a  community  responsibility,  but  in  some  of  them  the 
parents  contribute  to  the  fund.  The  government  of  Zurich 
is  making  plans  for  taking  over  the  accident  insurance  of  school 
children,  in  order  to  put  it  on  a  uniform  basis  throughout  the 
canton.  This  has  already  been  done  in  Bern  and  Bazelland. 
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LET     THERE     BE     LIGHT 


Books  in  Our  Alcove 

Edited  by  "Joseph  K.  Hart 

Literature  in  Four  Dimensions 


"^  HE  autumn  flood  of  books  has  been  enormous 
— in  width,  if  not  in  depth.  If  printing  presses 
ever  do  really  groan,  they  must  have  groaned 
this  fall.  The  reviewer's  table  has  been  piled 
•high — the  brilliant  jackets  rivaling  the  colorings  of  the  hills 
— which  has  helped  to  reconcile  the  reviewer  to  staying  in 
town  these  fine  fall  days  while  the  leaves  were  rustling  and 
'the  nuts  were  tumbling  down. 

The  task  of  dealing  with  these  accumulations  of  words 
laid  end  to  end  across  mile  after  mile  of  paper  is  not  easy. 
•Classification  comes  first  in  any  well-ordered  business; 
•classification  is  the  first  law  of  the  book  reviewer.  But 
classification  of  books  is  difficult.  Old  classifications  seem 
to  have  lost  their  point.  We  must  find  new  bases  of  dis- 
•criminating  values  in  books.  What  shall  those  new  bases  be? 

Books  have  natural  dimensions.  Why  not  divide  them 
into  four  main  classes  on  the  basis  of  the  four  natural 
dimensions  (natural,  since  Einstein)  which  we  find  in 
things,  as  follows :  books  that  have  length ;  books  that 
have  breadth ;  books  that  have  depth ;  and  books  that  have 
thickness?  Does  that  take  in  everything?  Well,  of  course, 
contrariwise,  some  books  are  short;  some  are  narrow;  some 
are  shallow;  and  some  are  thin.  With  those  relativities 
in  mind,  we  may  accept  this  preliminary  grouping.  That 
much  is  velvet. 

But  these  classifications  are  not  mutually  exclusive:  there 
are  many  sub-classes.  For  example,  one  long  book  may  be 
deep,  another  may  be  narrow,  and  a  third  may  be  thick, 
•or  thin;  a  broad  book  may  be  deep,  or  it  may  be  shallow, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  thick.  A  book  may,  conceivably, 
te  long  and  broad ;  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  book  could 
be  both  deep  and  thick.  But  these  are  troubled  seas,  and 
we  shall  do  well  not  to  tempt  them  too  far.  It  is  best 
>not  to  have  too  much  velvet. 

Perhaps  we  can  agree  on  two  propositions,  namely:  first, 
that  we  should  throw  overboard  all  books  that  are  long  and 


thick — spurlos  versenkt:  life  is  too  short  to  waste  any  of  it 
on  that  ilk.  .  .  .  What  a  lot  of  them  that  disposes  of.  .  .  .1 

And,  second,  that  we  shall  treasure  all  books  that  are 
broad  and  deep! 

As  for  the  rest,  let's  put  them  on  the  shelves  for  the 
present:  we  may  consider  them  as  dispassionately  as  pos- 
sible when  we  have  the  time  and  are  in  the  mood  for  dis- 
cipline without  thought  of  recompense.  (The  poor  we 
can  throw  lightly  away;  the  excellent  we  can  treasure  and, 
maybe,  live  by;  but  the  merely  good,  and  the  mediocre — 
these  are  the  stumbling  blocks  of  our  existence  as  book  users : 
they  fill  up  our  shelves,  and  nobody  is  ever  quite  ready  to 
decide  what  shall  be  done  with  them!) 

Here,  for  example,  still  on  the  shelves  after  a  year,  is 
a  long,  thin,  narrow  and  shallow  book,  by  one  Albert 
Edward  Wiggam:  The  Fruit  of  The  Family  Tree.  The 
book  has  four  dimensions — but  three  of  them  meet  in  a 
point,  a  narrow,  thin,  and  shallow  "nordicism."  For  some 
reason,  this  book  has  been  a  "best  seller":  probably  because 
of  the  advertising  it  received ;  or,  maybe,  because  a  previous 
book  by  the  same  author — a  book  that  was  not  quite  so 
narrow,  but  was  almost  equally  thin — had  achieved  some 
considerable  reputation,  and  carried  this  one  along  with  it. 

Here,  also,  is  a  short,  thin,  narrow  and  shallow  book, 
by  Knight  Dunlap,  professor  of  psychology  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  which  he  calls  Old  and  New  View- 
points in  Psychology.  In  this  book,  Professor  Dunlap  lays 
about  him  mightly  with  a  tin  sword ;  and  he  succeeds  in 
killing  off  McDougall,  with  all  his  social  psychology;  and 
Watson,  with  his  behaviorism;  and  he  ends  the  fray  with 
a  broadside  at  "Freud  and  his  followers,"  thus: 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out  at  the  present  time,  Freud  and 
his  disciples  have  contributed  nothing  of  value  to  psychology, 
and  if  they  have  contributed  anything  to  medicine,  it  is  rather 
discreditable  to  medicine  to  have  been  so  far  behind  the  progress 
of  psychology  that  it  could  profit  by  this  mixture  of  psychology 
and  superstition. 
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It  seems  a  pity  that  the  psychologists  have  so  little  capa- 
city to  learn  that  one  of  them  admits  they  have  learned 
nothing  from  the  Freudian  movement.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Professor  Dunlap  is  the  man  who  first 
insisted  that  the  only  way  to  be  sure  you  were  a  real  psy- 
chologist was  to  find  out  whether  your  name  was  on,  or 
could  be  got  on,  the  list  of  members  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association. 

Here,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  books  that  are  to 
be  treasured,  is  a  very  short  one,  but  very  broad  and  very 
deep,  by  Vernon  Lee,  called  Proteus,  or  The  Future  of 
Intelligence.  It  is  in  Button's  Today  and  Tomorrow 
series,  and  it  sells  at  a  dollar.  It  is  a  sprightly  bit  of  ad- 
venturing into  the  present  and  future  of  mind — mind,  in 
science,  and  mind  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  our 
social  organization :  Can  mind,  as  intelligence,  rise  to  the 
level  of  understanding  of  our  present  social  machineries? 
Can  this  intelligence  then  rise  above  the  levels  of  our  pres- 
ent machineries  and  forecast — at  least  in  broad,  sweeping 
lines — the  future,  with  its  need  of  greater  freedom  of  the 


spirit,  greater  liberty  for  the  individual :  freedom  and  liberty 
that  must  be  safeguarded  by  means  of  machineries,  but  which 
must  ever  rise  above  the  dominion  of  the  machine  ?  This 
little  book  gives  us  a  world  of  four  dimensions:  length, 
breadth,  depth  and  duration ;  and  it  offers  an  excellent 
avenue  of  approach  to  that  world  of  intellectual  quality 
which  many  people  long  for,  afar  off,  without  quite  know- 
ing how  to  find  their  ways  in. 

So,  through  all  the  dimensions  of  human  interest,  these 
autumn  books  are  ranging:  long  books  and  short  books; 
broad  books  and  narrow  ones ;  deep  books  and  shallow  ones ; 
thick  books  and  thin  ones;  and,  in  addition,  every  im- 
aginable sub-class.  Some  more  of  the  more  important 
ones  are  discussed  in  the  following  pages.  The  reader  can 
pay  his  time  and  interest  and  take  his  choice.  Reading  a 
book  review  is  not  the  same  thing  as  reading  a  bo^k.  But 
the  one  exercise  may  lead  to  the  other — and  thac  would  be 
another  bit  of  velvet. 

OLD  AND  NEW  VIEWPOINTS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Knight  Dunlap. 
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Can  Any  Good  Thing  Come  Out  of  a  Village? 


T 


HE  fact  that  this  book  was  written  at  all  is 
an  odd  contradiction  to  the  conception  that 
focuses  in  its  title.  For  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  Austin,  "was  a  small  town  man 
and  no  world  builder.  .  .  .  Where  the  voice  left  him  un- 
informed, he  was  simply  a  man  from  Nazareth.  His  social 
outlook  was  the  outlook  of  a  villager."  Yet  the  curious 
contrast  is  that  Jesus,  thus  rather  condescendingly  described 
as  one  who  did  the  best  he  could  considering  his  limitations, 
commands,  after  nineteen  hundred  years,  the  fascinated  at- 
tention of  a  never-ending  succession  of  writers  who  attempt, 
with  no  complete  success,  to  fathom  his  mighty  personality. 
Miss  Austin  herself  writes  A  Small  Town  Man ;  Bruce 
Barton  writes  The  Man  Nobody  Knows;  R.  L.  Hartt 
writes  The  Man  Himself;  and  Papini  in  tumultuous  rhap- 
sody pours  forth  his  Life  Of  Christ.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  books  which  in  the  last  two  years  have  sought 
from  various  angles  to  find  new  paths  of  understanding  into 
the  heart  of  the  meaning  of  Jesus  Christ:  and  if  any  one 
thing  is  certain  above  all  others  from  men's  efforts  to  under- 
stand him  it  is  this:  that  he  is  greater  than  the  measure 
of  the  commentators,  and  that  no  small,  neat  theory  will 
include  him. 

Miss  Austin  unhappily  has  been  enamored  of  a  theory 
of  her  own,  and  into  this  Procrustean  bed  the  facts  of  the 
Gospels  must  be  so  chopped  and  trimmed  that  what  is  left 
of  them  at  least  will  seem  to  fit.  Jesus  was  a  small  town 
man.  A  small  town  man  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  have 
a  world  vision.  Therefore  Jesus  did  not  have  a  world 
vision.  That  is  the  syllogism.  He  was  a  benevolent 
dreamer;  but  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  his  outlook, 
his  dreams  had  no  grip  upon  reality.  But  the  premise  of 
the  theory  is  itself  only  an  abstract  figment.  Genius  is  not 
bounded  by  its  environment.  The  very  definition  of  genius 
is  "exalted  mental  power,  distinguished  by  instinctive  apti- 
tude, and  independent  of  tuition."  And  as  for  history,  one 
need  only  call  the  roll  of  a  few  out  of  the  vast  multitude 


of  the  mighty  "small  town  men"  in  order  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  fact  that  one  came  from  a  small  town  indicates 
that  he  must  inevitably  be  vague  and  ineffective.  Moham- 
med was  a  "small  town  man."  Martin  Luther  was  a  "small 
town  man."  So  was  Napoleon.  So  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 
And  if  one  should  start  to  write  a  life  of  one  of  these  with' 
the  assumption  that  because  he  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
a  small  town  therefore  his  life  would  best  be  understood 
by  ruling  out  any  recognition  of  its  world  grasp,  the  end 
of  such  a  biography  would  have  warped  as  far  away  from 
the  actual  truth  as  Miss  Austin's  book  has  warped  away 
from  the  full  fact  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  book  has  no  value.  On  the 
contrary  it  has  much  value.  It  is  starred  by  many  passages 
of  beautiful  descriptive  writing,  and  frequently  the  author's 
thought  flashes  with  brilliant  intuition  upon  some  particular 
phase  of  the  life  and  thought  of  Jesus.  Much  she  overlooks 
and  ignores  because  of  the  cramping  exigency  of  her  par- 
ticular thesis ;  but  where  she  does  fix  her  attention,  she  sees 
and  interprets  with  kindling  discernment.  Particularly  may 
the  reader  be  grateful  that,  in  place  of  the  mechanical  con-, 
ception  of  Christ  and  his  salvation  which  a  legalistic  theology 
has  too  often  preached,  she  reveals  the  tremendous  reality 
of  Jesus'  own  inner  religious  experience  and  the  fact  that 
his  saving  power  lay  in  his  communication  of  that  vital 
possession  of  God  which  was  so  central  for  himself.  Not 
all  the  truth,  but  a  valid  gleam  of  truth,  is  in  these  words: 

Paul  was  the  sort  whose  knowledge  begins  at  the  periphery 
of  the  intelligence  conceived  as  an  idea.  When  he  went  into- 
the  closet  of  the  inner  self  he  took  the  idea  with  him  and  made 
what  he  could  of  it  by  the  help  of  the  Inknower.  What  he  made 
with  his  idea  of  Jesus  was  the  Scheme  of  Christian  Salvation. 
But  Jesus  when  he  had  gone  in  and  shut  the  door,  having 
brought  nothing  with  him  but  pure  desire,  saw  God  .  .  .  as 
do  the  pure  in  heart. 

r°         r>i       i    -\T       -v    r  W.  RUSSELL  BOWIE 

Grace  Church,  New  York. 
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Experience  and  Nature 

II.  What  is  Experience?* 


WHAT  is  experience? 
But,  first,  what  are  experiences? 
Who  can  number  the  stimulations  with 
which  his  nerves  and  senses  have  tingled — 
through  the  millions  of  moments  that  have  made  up  his 
days  and  his  years?  The  feelings  and  emotions,  great  and 
small,  important  and  trivial,  joyous  or  reverberant  through 
the  dark  caverns  of  his  being — but  all  helping  him  to  realize 
the  heights  and  the  deeps  of  his  moments  and  his  days? 
The  activities  that  have  filled  the  hours — diffuse  and  ran- 
dom at  first,  but  gathering  order  and  control  with  passing 
time,  until  with  some  of  us  they  measure  themselves  against 
continents  and  decades?  The  bits  of  information,  useful 
and  useless,  sweet  and  bitter,  illusioning  and  disillusioning, 
which  have  by  turns  exalted  him  and  then  cast  him  down? 
These  and  their  like — each  in  its  original  form  a  bit  of 
Reality — are  experiences:  of  these,  the  universe  seems  to 
possess  and  to  promise  inexhaustible  supplies.  We  spend 
our  lives  having  experiences— more  or  less  willingly.  What 
have  we  to  show  for  it — in  the  end? 

We  say,  sometimes,  that  these  experiences  are  "our  very 
own."  But  we  have  difficulty  keeping  them  private.  A 
child  is  born  into  a  world  that  is  already  organized  after 
patterns  of  its  own.  He  soon  finds  that  this  organized 
world — his  family,  his  neighborhood,  his  school,  his  church 
— has  ready-made  answers  to  all  his  questions.  He  is  not 
long  permitted  to  have  "his  own  experiences."  The  organ- 
ized community  does  not  like  people  who  have  experiences 
of  their  own.  Young  Joseph  Mazzini  was  arrested  by  the 
police  of  Genoa  for  smiling  to  himself  as  he  walked  silently 
about  the  streets  in  tlie  evenings.  "He's  quite  evidently 
thinking  about  something,"  said  the  prefect  of  police,  "and 
we  can't  have  people  thinking  things  we  don't  know  about." 
The  community  is  most  undisturbed  when  all  possible 
experiences  have  been  classified  and,  in  a  sense,  guaranteed. 
Very  early  in  history  this  classification  began:  the  useful 
were  segregated  from  the  useless ;  the  right  from  the  wrong ; 
the  moral  from  the  immoral;  the  desirable  from  the  unde- 
sirable— in  theory,  at  least.  Bit  by  bit,  a  transverse  classi- 
fication has  grown  up  across  these  more  obvious  distinctions: 
our  useful,  moral  and  desirable  experiences  have  come  to 
be  grouped  as  civic,  economic,  educational,  religious,  and 
the  like ;  they  have  hardened,  a  bit,  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  become  arrogant,  authoritative,  intolerant  of  other, 
later  experiences ;  and  most  of  them  have  taken  on  external 
shells — like  the  armadillo — becoming  institutionalized  into 
governments,  industries,  mores,  schools  and  churches,  each 
with  its  own  expert  defenders  who  guarantee  the  validity 
and  even  the  finality  of  the  experiences  incorporated  in  the 
institutions  they  represent. 

These  ancient  classifications — and  most  of  our  modern 
ones,  as  well — assume  that  eventually  the  whole  world  of 
possible  experiences  will  be  explored,  and  all  will  be  classi- 
fied and  institutionalized.  The  assumption  does  not  lie 
easily  at  peace  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us — as  is  shown  by 
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the  fact  that  we  spend  so  much  time  protecting  our  classi- 
fications. And  well  we  may,  if  we  want  to  keep  them 
intact,  for  modern  psychology  is  intimating  that  experiences 
that  have  to  be  protected  are  not  as  final  as  they  claim  to 
be.  We  find  too  many  contradictions,  too,  for  our  own 
peace  of  mind.  Many  of  our  accepted  economic  experi- 
ences— like  our  wage-rates — fill  us  with  bitterness  and  the 
sense  of  defeat.  Many  of  our  civic  experiences — for  exam- 
ple, the  treatment  of  immigrants — make  us  bitter  against 
our  officials.  Many  of  our  moral  experiences — like  service 
on  a  jury — dispose  us  to  injustice  rather  than  to  that  which 
is  ordinarily  called  justice.  Many  of  our  intellectual  ex- 
periences— like  learning  lessons  in  school — make  us  doubt 
the  reality  of  our  own  minds.  Many  of  our  educational 
experiences — like  listening  to  the  prejudices  of  the  college- 
bred — make  us  seek  the  society  of  the  illiterate.  And  many 
of  our  religious  experiences — such  as  the  quarreling  of  "the 
elect"- — make  us  sometimes  prefer  a  hell  to  such  heavens. 
Either  we  are  not  ourselves,  or  else  some  of  these  stand- 
ardized experiences  are  not  our  own. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  out  of  all  the  experiences 
possible  in  a  world  like  this,  only  a  few  have  been  accepted, 
and  admitted  to  that  standard  Experience — within  which, 
it  is  held,  the  human  race  may  find  itself  secure.  All  other 
experiences  have  been,  for  one  reason  or  another,  out- 
lawed. Experience  is  a  structure,  built  up  through  the  ages. 
It  has  been  made  of  experiences — but  of  carefully  selected, 
tested  and  guaranteed  experiences,  not  of  the  day's  run  of 
experiences.  The  life  of  the  average  individual  is  a  story 
of  the  gradual  stripping  away  of  those  experiences  which 
were  most  characteristically  his  own — until  he  stands  at 
last  sufficiently  like  the  standard  type  to  be  entrusted  with 
freedom  within  the  citadel  of  Human  Experience.  Thus 
a  selected  group  experience  is  reduplicated  in  the  experience 
of  the  fully  accepted  individual,  and  history  is  made  to 
repeat  itself.  So  is  wisdom  justified  by  her  works! 

Now,  we  must  have  experiences:  to  live  is  to  have  ex- 
periences. And  we  shall,  eventuallv,  have  such  an  organiza- 
tion of  our  individual  experiences  as  to  warrant  calling  the 
result  experience.  One  who  has  experience,  of  whatever 
sort,  will  spend  all  his  energies,  when  occasion  may  demand 
it,  justifying  his  own  experience — against  all  critics.  His 
justifications  may  include  much  more:  in  a  certain  tight 
little  religious  community,  the  village  sot,  who  never  went 
to  church,  was  ready  to  go  to  the  mat  any  time  for  the 
church  against  all  "infidels  and  heathen  whatsoever." 

Since,  therefore,  we  must  have  experiences,  and  we  shall 
have  experience — which  we  shall  spend  much  time  justifying, 
whatever  the  nature  of  it — it  were  well,  suggests  the  author 
of  Experience  and  Nature,  to  make  sure  that  the  experiences 
we  call  our  own  are  really  ours,  and  not  conventional  ex- 
periences which  have  been  slipped  over  on  us;  so  that  the 
eventual  experience  that  we  organize  and  that  organizes  us 
may  rest  squarely  upon  the  foundations  of  reality,  and  may, 
in  the  crucial  moments  of  life,  express  us  as  we  conceive 
ourselves  to  be. 
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Where  Genius  Begins 

GENETIC    STUDIES    OF    GENIUS,    by    Lewis   M.    Terman   and   Others. 
Stanford  University  Press.    648  pp.    Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  extensive  application  of  mental  tests  has  precipi- 
tated a  wide  divergence  of  views  among  students  of 
social  problems.  There  is  one  school  which  regards  the 
standing  in  an  intelligence  test  as  an  indication  of  inherent 
and  relatively  general  mental  capacity  and  believes  that  men- 
tal tests  have  revealed  very  large  and  significant  differences 
in  the  intelligence  of  individuals  and  of  groups.  The  oppos- 
ing school  considers  the  differences  in  question  to  be  less 
inherent,  less  extensive  and  less  significant.  The  author  of 
the  volume  before  us  belongs  to  the  first  school.  He  presents 
here  the  first  report  of  a  very  extensive  study,  comprising 
a  whole  series  of  particular  studies,  which  deals  with  a 
group  of  about  one  thousand  gifted  children  of  California. 
"Gifted"  means  standing  in  about  the  upper  one  half  of 
one  per  cent  in  an  intelligence  test. 

The  attention  which  psychologists  and  educators  are  giv- 
ing to  gifted  children  and  their  education  is  a  recent  devel- 
opment. The  lack  of  adaptation  of  the  school  to  gifted 
children  is  not  forced  on  our  attention  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  the  backward  children.  The  application  of  mental  tests 
is  responsible  for  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
as  numerous  and  differ  as  widely  from  the  average  as  the 
mentally  deficient.  While  special  teachers,  classes,  schools 
and  methods  have  been  devised  to  provide  for  backward 
children,  very  little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  superior 
children.  It  was  with  the  conviction  that  this  neglect  re- 
sults in  great  waste  of  human  and  social  capital  that  Terman 
and  his  assistants  set  out  upon  the  extensive  investigation 
of  the  physical,  intellectual,  social  and  moral  characteristics 
of  gifted  children  of  which  this  book  is  the  first  published 
report. 

The  plan  of  the  entire  study  includes  first  the  discovery 
and  preliminary  study  of  approximately  1,000  gifted  children 
— a  main  experimental  group  of  643,  a  high  school  group 
of  309,  and  others — and  a  ten  year  follow-up  study.  The 
first  investigation  was  made  to  obtain  as  complete  a  picture 
as  possible  by  the  application  of  a  great  variety  of  scientific 
tests.  The  follow-up  study  is  to  determine  what  becomes 
of  children  who  exhibit  unusual  ability  in  school  and  in 
mental  tests — to  find  out  whether  they  continue  to  distin- 
guish themselves  in  high 
school,  college  and  later 
life.  A  beginning  on  the 
follow-up,  after  two  years, 
is  reported  in  the  present 
volume.  The  deeper  aim 
of  the  whole  investigation 
is  to  gain  evidence  on  the 
causes  of  these  children's 
superiority,  particularly  to 
assign  their  due  share  to 
inheritance  and  environ- 
ment. 

It    is    obviously    impos- 
sible to  do  more  in  a  brief 
review  than  to  sketch   in 
bare  outline  the  main  con- 
Drawn  by  Daumier  elusions  thus  far.     There 
THE  READER  is  a  definite  preponderance 


of  boys  in  the  group,  probably  due,  the  author  thinks,  to 
greater  variability  in  the  male.  There  is  a  preponderance 
of  certain  racial  groups — especially  Northwest  European* 
and  Jews.  Likewise  there  is  great  excess  of  children  of 
certain  occupations — the  professional  and  commercial — 
and  a  deficiency  of  children  of  men  in  industrial  occupa- 
tions. Intellectual  superiority  is  manifested  very  early, 
and  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  the  author  believes,  by 
environment.  Gifted  children  are  slightly  superior  in 
physique,  are  above  average  in  emotional  stability,  are 
superior  in  moral  traits  and  conduct  and  are  about  aver- 
age in  specialized  abilities,  such  as  mechanical  ingenuity 
and  manual  skill.  Their  school  achievement  is  _|O  per  ecu: 
beyond  their  age,  but  their  grade  location  is  only  14  per 
cent  in  advance. 

Whatever  minor  defects  the  study  possesses  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  extent  of  the  undertaking  and  the  pains- 
taking care  with  which  it  is  being  prosecuted.  Even  those 
who  may  disagree  with  some  of  the  interpretations  will  rind 
here  a  wealth  of  new  scientific  data  on  individual  differences 
in  mental  development. 

FRANK  N.  FREEMAN 
University  of  Chicago. 

Must  Workers  Lack  Work? 

CAN  BUSINESS  PREVENT  UNEMPLOYMENT?  by  Lewisohn  Draper 
Couwns,  Lescolner.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  226  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

THIS  is  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  unemployment 
and  irregularity  of  employment — unemployment  within 
employment — by  two  New  York  employers  and  two  econo- 
mists of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  by  and  large 
one  of  the  most  succinct,  lucid,  suggestive  and  readable  books 
on  the  subject  that  has  come  from  the  American  press.  It  is 
based  upon  two  main  contentions:  I.  "Unemployment  is 
the  outstanding  defect  of  capitalism"  (p.  152)  ;  2.  "The 
control  of  unemployment  is  actually  in  the  hands  of  the 
influential  business  executive  and  for  it  the  business  man  is 
primarily  responsible"  (p.  6). 

In  view  of  this  bold  and  novel  approach  to  the  subject, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  a  swift  review  of  How  Some  Of  Us  Have  Met 
Unemployment,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  con- 
tribution of  the  employer  members  of  the  quartet. 

Four  chapters  are  given  over  to  a  survey  of  the  fairly 
well  known  facts  about  the  extent  of  unemployment,  its 
costs,  public  policies  for  its  mitigation,  especially  the  use  of 
public  works  to  offset  the  dip  in  the  business  cycle,  and 
insurance  against  unemployment  both  by  government  and 
voluntary  agencies.  The  material  contained  in  these  chapters 
constitutes  an  unusually  vigorous  indictment  of  the  out- 
standing defect  of  capitalism  and  is  designed  to  bring 
home  to  the  executives  a  lively  sense  of  the  colossal 
wastes  of  unemployment  and  their  responsibility  for  it? 
elimination. 

Nevertheless  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  that 
devoted  to  the  review  of  the  actual  methods  adopted  by 
various  employers  in  stabilizing  production  in  their  own 
plants.  The  authors  give  a  list  of  116  firms  and  corporations 
which  have  experimented  successfully  with  plans  for  the 
regulnrization  of  production;  unfortunately  of  these  116. 
constituting  a  list  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive,  the  manage- 
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ment  methods  of  hardly  more  than  a  dozen  are  discussed  in 
even  moderate  detail. 

Inasmuch  as  the  volume  is  addressed  primarily  to  business 
executives,  the  authors  seem  to  have  feared  that  they  were 
retelling  old  stories.  They  assumed  that  executives  had 
followed  the  reports  of  these  various  experiments  in  the 
technical  journals.  This  seems  to  us  an  over-modest  assump- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  not  one  executive  in  a  thousand 
is  any  more  familiar  with  them  than  most  social  workers  are. 
When  the  authors  come  to  what  they  describe  as  the  "best 
known  example  in  this  field,"  that  of  the  Dennison  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  they  apologize 
for  retelling  a  story  which  in  a  more  intelligent  age  would 
be  in  the  newspaper  headlines — a  distinction  which  it  has 
never  achieved.  "At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  the  reader 
may  already  have  rend  in  business  magazines,"  they  tell  how 
this  firm,  having  developed  a  statistical  department  to  dis- 
cover some  basis  for  predicting  changes  in  the  course  of 
business,  was  apprehensive  rather  than  optimistic  during  the 
boom  period  early  in  1920.  Although  the  business  world 
was  full  of  confidence,  statistical  indications  suggested  that 
depression  was  due  in  the  fall.  Although  orders  on  hand 
greatly  exceeded  factory  capacity  the  company  added  new 
salesmen  in  order  to  have  them  trained  on  the  arrival  of  the 
business  slump.  They  curtailed  advertising  in  order  that 
they  might  have  more  money  to  spend  when  business  was 
harder  to  get.  They  invented  new  products  to  supplement 
the  regular  lines — crepe  paper  hats,  for  example,  to  be  worn 
on  the  beaches,  a  hat  to  match  every  skirt.  The  idea  caught 
on  with  the  result  that  when  depression  spread  over  the 
country,  the  Dennison  crepe  paper  factory  was  called  upon 
to  produce  more  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  authors 
tell  enough  of  the  story  to  whet  the  reader's  appetite  for 
full  details,  but  they  forbear  for  fear  of  exhausting  his 
patience. 

With  similar  restraint  they  tell  the  story  of  the  extra- 
ordinary means  adopted  by  the  Hill  Brothers  Company, 
importers  and  packers  of  dates,  to  develop  all  year  round 
markets.  The  dates  handled  by  this  company  are  grown  in 
Mesopotamia,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  crop 
rratures  in  September  and  is  shipped  after  harvest  to  Brooklyn 
tn  arrive  there  between  the  months  of  October  and  January. 
The  greatest  demand  for  dates  had  been  during  the  months 
f"o:n  September  to  January.  It  was  customary  in  the  old 
<i-iy>  ro  park  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  and  then  to 
concentrate  upon  high  speed  production  during  the  last  four 
;ro:iths.  This  meant  an  average  working  force  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  about  two  hundred  employes  and 
during  the  last  four  of  eleven  hundred.  By  the  simple 
device  of  building  a  cold  storage  warehouse  and  of  educating 
consumers  to  a  year-round  demand,  by  adding  side  lines  of 
figs  canned  in  syrups,  sliced  citron  in  packages,  shredded 
cocoanut  and  the  like,  the  workers  are  now  assured  practically 
continuous  employment  throughout  the  year.  Production 
costs  have  increased  slightly  but  net  profits  have  also  in- 
creased, and  as  the  result  of  regular  work,  the  annual  income 
of  the  workers  has  increased  approximately  30  per  cent. 

Some  dozen  of  such  successful  experiments  the  authors 
epitomize.  In  every  case  these  epitomes  whet  the  reader's 
appetite  for  the  full  story.  One  could  wish  that  the  entire 
volume  had  been  given  over  to  case  recital  and  analysis  of 
the  actual  achievements  of  the  116  plants  listed  in  meeting 
the  problem,  under  the  infinitely  varied  conditions  which 


have  to  be  met  by  executives  in  such  diverse  industries  as 
harvesting  machinery,  face  brick,  hollow  tile,  raisins,  auto- 
mobiles, cast  iron  pipes,  plate  glass,  clocks,  underwear,  etc. 
It  is  out  of  the  experience  of  industry  itself  that  a  thorough- 
going program  for  the  budgeting  of  industry  and  the 
stabilization  of  employment  through  forward  planning, 
scientific  management  and  constructive  cooperation  between 
workers  and  employers  must  be  evolved.  Probably  the 
job  of  compiling  a  comprehensive  case  reference  book  along 
the  lines  of  the  introductory  chapters  of  the  present  volume 
would  be  too  burdensome  for  any  individual  or  small  group 
of  individuals.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  one  of  the 
great  research  foundations  or  for  the  federal  government 
itself  to  carry  to  completion  a  story  to  which  Can  Business 
Prevent  Unemployment  is  a  pioneering  introduction. 

R.  W.  B. 

The  Facts  of  Migration 

MODERN  IMMIGRATION,  by  Annie  Marion  Maclean.    J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.    393  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  author  of  this  volume  has  long  been  known  among 
social  workers  for  the  sympathetic  understanding  of 
human  essentials  in  problems  of  immigration  —  an  under- 
standing gained  through  a  multitude  of  personal  experiences. 
Here  this  first-hand  contact  provides  the  background  for  a 
systematic  study  of  modern  international  migration  —  espe- 
cially in  the  principal  receiving  countries,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Brazil  and 
the  Argentine. 

No  such  collection  of  reliable  data  concerning  the  situa- 
tion, the  legislation  and  practice  in  these  various  countries 
has  hitherto  been  available.  This  careful  survey  brings  out 
the  differences  in  the  policies  adopted  and  problems  faced 
by  each  of  these  countries  in  their  efforts  to  hit  upon  a 
procedure  that  will  serve  the  highest  national  advantage. 
Even  without  the  summarization  of  the  main  factors  in  the 
concluding  chapter,  the  reader  would  have  forcibly  impressed 
upon  him  the  question  whether  the  regulation  of  immigra- 
tion, if  ever  it  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  purely  national 
concern,  can  still  be  so  regarded-  —  and  this  not  merely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  international  ethics  but  from  the  sim- 
plest practical  considerations.  The  endeavor  of  each  coun- 
try to  maintain  its  own  standards  of  living,  without  regard 
to  those  of  other  countries,  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
older  trade  union  movements  which  sought  to  create  an 
aristocracy  of  labor  without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
submerged  classes.  It  is  an  endeavor  that  is  bound  to  fail. 

Different  is  the  desire  to  maintain  a  certain  racial  homoge- 
neity ;  but  it  exists  practically  nowhere  apart  from  cultural, 
religious  and  economic  objections  to  other  radical  groups. 
Almost  none  of  the  assumedly  "racial"  attitudes  really  are 
biological.  Professor  MacLean  quotes  other  authorities  (and 
these  quote  each  other,  without  the  present  reviewer  ever 
having  come  across  substantial  proof)  to  the  effect  that  "we 
have  been  recently  getting  poorer  samples  of  these  [immi- 
grant] groups."  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  matter, 
the  more  important  fact  is  the  changing  character  of  the 
standards  themselves  that  are  being  applied  to  sift  desir- 
able immigrants. 

Professor  MacLean  states  that  in  their  exclusion  policies 
"the  various  nations  act  on  what  knowledge  they  have" 
(which  she  admits  to  be  faulty),  "diluted  perhaps  by  social 
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prejudice."  She  herself  supplies  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  the  qualifying  word  "perhaps"  in  this  statement  is 
superfluous. 

Neither  the  content  nor  the  tone  of  the  author's  expres- 
sions of  her  own  views  on  the  subject  of  immigration  policy 
are  different  from  those  now  widely  current.  The  historian 
of  the  future  will  be  able  very  accurately  to  place  the  period 
when  the  American  people,  from  being  conscious  of  their 
immigrant  origins,  became  more  conscious  of  their  terri- 
torial privileges.  Conceptions  which,  but  a  decade  ago,  were 
common  sense  are  now  derided  as  "sentimental;"  purely 
selfish  aims,  at  variance  with  every  previously  declared  pub- 
lic policy  of  the  country — one  need  only  compare  the  present 
attitude  toward  Japan  and  the  Japanese  with  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  hitherto  one  of  the  most  cherished  docu- 
ments of  American  political  education — have  been  raised  to 
the  level  of  highest  national  ideals. 

The  present  reviewer,  grateful  as  he  is  for  the  help  of- 
fered by  studies  such  as  this,  feels  that  a  somewhat  different 
treatment  of  the  material  is  needed — and  a  good  deal  of 
additional  material — to  clear  the  air.  If  some  of  our  Nordic 
propagandists  had  their  way,  the  United  States  would  now 
be  a  wholesale  deporter  and  not  a  receiver  of  immigrants; 
so  we  may  as  well  begin  to  study  the  problems  of  migration 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  parent  countries.  More- 
over, with  a  world  situation  in  which  almost  any  class  of 
any  population  may  become  mobilized  through  the  action  of 
economic  or  political  changes,  in  which  questions  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  of  international  debts  and  international 
migration  are  interlinked,  selfish  national  interests  as  well  as 
a  more  international  point  of  view  require  a  new  approach  to 
this  whole  matter  of  territorial  settlement.  When  we  speak 
of  the  "total"  needs  and  "total"  resources  of  the  world 
today,  we  no  longer  speak  of  the  sums  of  unrelated  units 
but  of  things  that  are  felt  and  known  to  have  an  inner  unity. 
Thus  to  discuss  immigration  apart  from  problems  of  popu- 
lation pressures,  from  world  engineering  and  from  eugenic 
ideals  is  to  deal  with  an  abstraction  and  not  a  reality. 

BRUNO  LASKER 


Mother  Jones 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MOTHER  JONES,  edited  by  Mary  Field 
Parton,  with  an  introduction  by  Clarence  Darrow.  Charles  H.  Kerr  and 
Co.  242  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Svn-ey. 

«T  LIVE  in  the  United  States,"  Mother  Jones  told  a 
•!•  Congressional  committee  in  1910,  "but  I  do  not  know 
exactly  where.  My  address  is  wherever  there  is  a  fight 
against  oppression.  Sometimes  I  am  in  Washigton,  then  in 
Pennsylvania,  Arizona,  Texas,  Minnesota,  Colorado.  My 
address  is  like  my  shoes:  it  travels  with  me." 

Fearless  in  spirit,  tireless  in  energy,  resourceful  in  action, 
pungent  in  speech,  Mother  Jones  has  been  for  fifty  years 
one  of  the  picturesque  figures  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. All  her  life  she  has  known  poverty  and  hardship. 
Her  young  womanhood  was  seared  by  the  tragic  deaths  of 
her  husband  and.  four  little  children  in  a  yellow  fever 
epidemic  in  Memphis.  Her  personal  suffering  has  served 
only  to  make  her  more  keenly  sensitive  to  the  suffering  in 
other  lives.  Mother  Jones  has  never  had  time  or  inclination 
to  study  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  labor  movement. 
By  temperament,  she  is  a  fighter,  an  agitator,  rather  than  a 
constructive  leader.  Most  of  her  energy  has  gone  into  the 
miners'  campaigns,  particularly  in  West  Virginia  and  Colo- 


rado, where  organized  labor  has  faced  some  of  its  ugliest 
battles.  Mother  Jones'  regrettable  bitterness  toward  John 
Mitchell  is  probably  due  to  her  temperamental  suspicion  of 
organized  institutions  and  her  failure  to  comprehend  the 
ends  to  be  gained  by  substituting  arbitration  for  violence. 

Mother  Jones'  narrative  has  been  prettified  to  a  sur- 
prisingly slight  extent.  The  chapters  are  filled  with  com- 
ment and  anecdote  which  will  instantly  recall  her  pungent, 
picturesque  speech  to  anyone  who  has  ever  heard  her  address 
"her  boys." 

Whether  or  not  one  can  agree  with  Mother  Jones' 
militant  credo,  this  backward  look  over  the  ninety-three 
years  of  her  dramatic,  uncompromising  life  is  a  narrative 
filled  with  meaning  as  well  as  with  intense  interest. 

B.  A.  R. 

Colonial  Commonsense 

KENYA,   by   Norman    Leys,   M.D.     The   Hogarth   Press,   London,     409  pp. 
Price  1 5s.  postpaid  of  The  Sun'ey. 

KENYA,  by  Norman  Leys,  is  a  notable  book,  not  only 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  clear  factual  informa- 
tion it  gives  about  this  vigorous  modern  attempt  to  establish 
a  European  colony  in  the  favorable  highlands  of  East  Africa, 
but  for  its  point  of  view  as  a  study  of  colonial  problems  and 
policy.  Dr.  Leys,  for  sixteen  years  officer  in  the  medical 
service  of  the  colony,  has  happily  carried  the  best  ideals  of 
his  profession  into  the  writing  of  the  book;  he  is  both  humane 
and  scientific  in  his  approach.  This  is  a  rare  attitude  on 
Africa  and  things  African. 

Dr.  Leys  has  no  illusions  about  the  real  motives  and  ob- 
jectives of  European  imperialism  in  Kenya,  or  the  results  of 
their  operation.  He  balances  calmly  both  sides  of  the  bar- 
gain, the  favorable  gains  of  the  process  of  civilizing  and  the 
unfavorable  costs  of  exploitation,  and  somehow  insinuates 
into  both  sides  of  the  account  a  fair  and  convincing  argument 
for  a  quid  pro  quo  basis.  He  thinks — warrantably — that 
native  life  has  been  too  ruthlessly  disorganized,  he  points 
out  clearly  not  only  the  economic  injustice,  but  the  economic 
dangers  of  the  prevailing  system  of  native  reservations  as 
over  against  the  possible  mutual  advantages  of  a  fairly 
administered  tenant  plantation  system.  He  scores  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  notorious  Kenya  decision  of  1924,  presuming 
to  protect  the  African  from  the  economic  encroachments  of 
Indian  labor,  whereas  it  really  only  protects  the  European 
large  estate  holder  in  his  economic  and  political  over-lordship, 
and  finally  argues  for  a  colonial  program  that  stresses  health 
and  sanitation  projects,  native  education,  gradual  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  the  natives,  and  government  promotion 
of  private 'enterprise,  large  and  small  scale  alike,  based  in 
part  upon  native  crop  ownership.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
how  hard  such  commonsense  conclusions  need  to  be  argued 
for  in  an  African  situation  which  is  a  sad  symptom  of  the 
shortsightedness  of  political  and  economic  vision  with  which 
imperialism  has  inflicted  the  common  view. 

Kenya's  importance,  as  Leys'  analysis  clearly  shows,  lies 
in  the  acuteness  of  her  colonial  problems  and  situation.  De- 
veloped entirely  since  1885,  she  is  not  a  hold-over  from  the 
political  imperialism  of  the  last  generation,  but  a  fresh  out- 
post of  the  most  modern  residential,  economic  imperialism. 
Her  situation  calls  for  a  new  brand  of  colonial  policy,  and 
the  admitted  breakdown  of  the  older  traditional  policies  is 
significant.  Kenya  is  the  most  modern  experiment  of  the 
white  man  in  the  economic  conquest  of  the  tropics.  If  Kenya 
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fails,  then  modern  imperialism  must  face  a  gradual  with- 
drawal ;  and  there  seems  little  doubt  from  Dr.  Leys'  analysis, 
that  to  succeed  a  new  policy  is  imperative.  With  community 
vision,  he  sees  in  the  operation  of  physical  and  economic  laws 
inescapable  forces  affecting  governed  and  governors,  settlers 
and  natives,  white,  black  and  brown  alike,  and  sounds  a 
scientific  warning  in  his  call  to  a  cooperative  program  based 
on  common  interests. 

Certainly  his  are  clear-sighted  judgments;  he  says,  (p.  299) 

The  tribes  of  Kenya  have  in  short  been  subjected  to  a  social 
revolution  so  wide  in  scope,  so  rapid  and  so  complete,  that  no 
coordinated  adaptations  of  the  structure  of  their  society  have 
been  possible  at  all.  .  .  .  The  destructive  agent  has  been  none 
other  than  the  economic  system  introduced  by  Europeans  for 
their  own  advantage.  .  .  .  Society  in  Kenya  cannot  be  restored 
to  health  without  a  fresh  creation  of  tribal  authority  on  as  wide 
a  basis  as  it  had  forty  years  ago.  (i.  e.  before  the  conquest).  .  .  . 
When  the  industry  of  independent  African  producers  is  given 
organization  comparable  to  the  one  which  the  government  has 
built  up  in  the  interests  of  the  European  producers,  then  and 
then  only,  will  the  African  wage-earner  be  a  freeman.  .  .  .  The 
government  could  make  the  labor  market  absolutely  free  .  .  . 
it  could  allow  wages  to  reach  their  natural  level,  it  could  impose 
direct  taxation  upon  the  rich  and  reduce  the  indirect  taxation 
of  the  poor,  and  it  could  expend  in  the  reserves,  on  education 
and  native  agriculture,  the  money  raised  by  taxation  in  the 
reserves.  .  .  .  The  colony  spends  fourteen  times  as  much  on 
troops  and  police  as  on  the  education  of  Africans.  .  .  . 

and  finally:  "We  can  either  make  the  cry  'Africa  for  the 
Africans'  our  own,  or  wait  five,  ten,  twenty  years  until  we 
suddenly  discover  that  Africans  have  become  ungovernable." 

ALAIN  LOCKE 

Common-Sense  Psychotherapy 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOTHERAPY,  by  Pierre  Janet.     Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   322  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PIERRE  JANET  and  Sigmund  Freud,  once  fellow  stu- 
dents of  Charcot,  are  now  at  almost  opposite  poles  of 
the  psychotherapeutic  world.  For  this  very  reason  Janet's 
recapitulation  of  his  principles  of  psychotherapy  merits 
thoughtful  consideration. 

Janet  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  psychic  panaceas, 
whether  they  deal  with  Dubois'  moralizing,  Freudian  pan- 
sexuality,  electrotherapeutics,  hypnotism,  endocrine  therapy, 
new  thought,  or  Christian  Science.  But,  in  discussing  the 
evolution  of  psychotherapeutics,  he  shows  abundant  sym- 
pathy with  the  contributions  derived  from  miracles,  religious 
practices,  animal  magnetism  and  from  treatments  by  iso- 
lation, rest,  re-education,  by  morale  and  moral  direction, 
by  faith  and  works. 

His  conception  is  broad  and  clearly  distinguished  from 
routine  psychiatry,  because  he  regards  psychic  behavior  as 
an  activity  of  the  whole  organism.  The  distinction  of 
organic  and  functional  mental  disease  is  rejected.  For 
him  psychotherapy  consists  of  the  action  of  mind  on  mind: 
and  this  includes  such  influences  upon  mental  function  as 
may  be  induced  by  physical,  educational,  moral  or  religious 
measures.  Hypnotism,  rest  cures,  occupational  therapy, 
psychoanalysis,  Christian  Science  are  considered,  therefore, 
mere  developments  of  efforts  to  reach  the  mind  through 
the  mind,  on  a  par  for  serviceability  with  a  cathartic,  a  bread 
pill,  a  tepid  bath,  or  a  heart  stimulant. 

He  reveals  his  scientific  honesty  in  admitting  that  psycho- 
therapeutic  methods  are  not  definite  and  codified.  The 
mind  is  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  and  the  determination 


of  the  best  curative  approach  depends  upon  the  physician 
who  must  make  the  adaptations  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  each  patient.  While  the  power  of  the  mind  is  clearly 
indicated,  the  greatest  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  forms 
of  what  he  calls  mental  economy,  or  the  economic  adminis- 
tration of  the  mind's  forces.  These  include  the  factors 
bound  up  in  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  fear  of  action,  guidance 
and  therapy.  The  effected  economies  require  a  utilization 
of  the  psychic  income  which  is  derived  from  a  mobilization 
of  mental  forces,  with  psychic  equilibrium  and  those  effec- 
tive stimulations  secured  from  practical  psychotherapy. 

The  third  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  results 
of  psychotherapy.  It  comprises  a  re-statement  of  the  con- 
clusions derived  from  the  two  previous  divisions,  with  con- 
tinued emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  not  reducing  all 
patients  to  one  type.  There  is  an  ever  present  optimistic 
note  which  lays  stress  repeatedly  upon  the  importance  of 
early  treatment  at  hospital  or  dispensary. 

The  reader  may  be  disappointed  at  the  limited  considera- 
tion given  to  Freud,  Jung,  and  Adler  or  to  psychoanalysis; 
he  may  be  regretful  that  the  endocrines  do  not  receive  the 
attention  given  to  Mrs.  Eddy;  and  he  may  look  anxiously, 
but  without  success,  for  an  opinion  about  Coue,  but  he 
is  learning  the  clearly  defined  opinions  and  principles  of 
Janet — an  arch-foe  of  psychic  hobbies. 

Social  workers  will  find  an  intelligent,  conservative  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject,  abounding  in  the  clarity  and  com- 
mon sense  that  is  essential  for  sane  social  practice. 

IRA  S.  WILE,  M.  D. 
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Books  are  listed  here  as  received.  Many  of 
those  mentioned  by  name  only  in  the  classi- 
fied sections  below  will  be  reviewed  later. 


Education 


OLD  SQUARE  DANCES,  by  Tressie  M. 
Recreation  Training  School,  Chicago.  96 
of  The  Survey. 


Dunlary  and  Neva  L.  Bayd. 
pp.     Price   75    cents   postpaid 

A  BOOK  of  quadrilles, 
with  the  calls  just  as 
they  were  discovered 
and  revived  in  Iowa. 
The  calls  are  fully  in- 
terpreted, so  that  any- 
one who  has  any  pre- 
liminary idea  as  to  the 
way  a  quadrille  is 
danced  will  have  little 
difficulty  getting  these 
under  way.  With  this 
book,  a  fiddle  and  a 
bit  of  good  will  a 
whole  community  could 
be  made  over.  This  is 
happening,  too.  Within 
fifty  miles  of  New  York, 
the  "capital  of  jazz," 
there  are  villages  where 
young  people  are  dancing 
quadrilles  in  preference 
to  jazz  steps;  and  where 
even  the  old  folks  ac- 
cept the  change  and 
are  not  unhappy. 


Last  Call  Before  Christmas 

Mind  in  the  Making 

Now  One  Dollar 


At  last — a  popular  $i  edition  of 
James  Harvey  Robinson's  "Mind 
in  the  Making,"  printed  from  the 
original  plates,  cloth  bound.  This 
is  the  book — 

— that  reads  like  a  novel 

— that  sold  IOO.OOO  copies  of  the  original 
edition  at  $2.50 

— that  stood  unchallenged  for  months  as 
the  best  seller  among  non-fiction 

— that  is  known  the  country  over  as  the 
most  thought-provoking  book  in 
three  years 

— that  leaves  the  reader  tingling  with  a 
desire  to  stretch  his  mind  and  his 
imagination  to  a  point  where  he 
may  join  Professor  Robinson  in  a 
fine  high  citizenship  of  the  mind 

— that  H.  G.  Wells  found  "marking  a 
new  and  characteristic  American 
initiative  in  the  world's  thought 
and  methods." 


The  publishers  announce  there 
will  be  only  one  printing,  based 
on  advance  orders.  When  that  is 
gone,  there's  an  end  of  it.  Buy 
now  for  yourself,  for  your  friends, 
for  Christmas  gifts. 


Survey  Associates 

112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City 

I    enclose    $ for copies    of   the    new    edition    of 

Robinson's   "Mind  in  the  Making"  at  $1   each,  to  be  sent  me  by 
return  mail,  postpaid  in  the  U.  S. 


TRAINING  THE  TODDLER,  by  Elisabeth  Cleveland.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.  170  pf.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SO  WELL  known  is  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  in  Detroit 
that  it  hardly  is  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  this  volume 
is  an  effort  to  convey  to  others  the  principles  which  that  school 
has  developed  in  its  work  with  children  from  two  to  five. 
The  sections  of  the  book  consider  standards  of  physical,  mental, 
emotional  and  social  development,  expressed  in  terms  of  stories 
of  the  actual  children  in  the  school.  There  is  a  bibliography 
for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  various  topics  behind  this 
interesting  and  readable  story  into  more  technical  reaches. 
The  present  volume  fulfills  admirably  its  not  unambitious  aim 
to  "state  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  training  of 
children  in  a  definite  form  suitable  for  use  in  the  home,  in 
short  courses  for  parent-teacher  associations,  or  kindergartens, 
other  adult  groups,  or  as  a  textbook  for  high  school  classes 
of  girls  in  home  economics,  embodying  in  a  central  core  the 
theory  to  be  supplemented  by  actual  practice  in  child  care." 

SLAVONIC  NATIONS  OF  YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY,  edited  by 
Milivoy  S.  Stanoyerich.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  415  pp.  Price  $2.40  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT,  compiled  by  Lamar  T.  Beman.  H.  IV. 
Wilson  Co.  366  pp.  Price  $2.40  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PROHIBITION,  compiled  by  Lamar  T.  Beman.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 
380  pp.  Price  $2.40  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THESE  ARE  all  books  in  The  Handbook  Series,  published 
by  the  indefatigable  Wilsons.  They  are,  as  indicated,  edited 
and  compiled  materials;  and  they  are  useful  for  all  those  who 
want  excellently  chosen  and  widely  representative  stuff  on  all 
sides  of  a  question.  The  Slavonic  book  is  new,  as  is  also  the 
one  on  Prohibition,  with  its  subtitle,  Modification  of  the  Vol- 
stead Law.  The  one  on  capital  punishment  is  a  new  and 
revised  edition  of  an  earlier  Debater's  Manual  on  the  same 
lines.  As  a  means  of  establishing  an  orientation  in  these 
various  fields,  nothing  else  equals  these  handbooks. 


YOU  CAN  LEARN  TO  TEACH,   by  Margaret  Slattery. 
Press.     223   pp.    Price  $1.35   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 


The  Pilgrim 


THE  TITLE  of  this  book  contains  both  a  truth  and  a  fallacy. 
Everybody  who  teaches  has  to  learn  to  teach:  that  in  spite 
of  the  ancient  legend  that  teachers  are  born  and  not  made. 
But  not  every  one  can  learn  to  teach,  no  matter  how  hard 
he  works  at  it.  For  those  who  have  any  natural  right  to 
teach,  there  is  some  good  advice,  herein,  which  will  help  them 
to  be  better  teachers;  or  which  will,  at  least,  save  them  from 
becoming  worse  teachers. 

THE  LAWS  OF  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Florian  Znaniecki. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  320  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

THIS  BOOK,  written  by  the  professor  of  sociology  in  the 
University  of  Poznan,  Poland,  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
"historical  relativism"  of  Durkheim,  Poincare,  Schiller,  James 
and  Dewey,  in  the  field  of  psychology.  The  author  holds  that 
"The  modern  intellectual  revolution  will  be  fully  achieved 
only  when  it  penetrates  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  our 
knowledge,  re-states  all  its  problems  and  re-shapes  its  methods, 
as  completely  as  the  Renaissance  did  with  medieval  knowledge." 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  TODAY,  by  Grove  S.  Dow.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell. 
337  pp.      Price  $2.00  postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

THE  FRESHMAN  GIRL,  by  Kate   W.  Jameson  and  Frank   C.   Locku'ood. 
D.   C.    Heath   &   Co.      170   pp.      Price  $1.44   postpaid   of   The   Surrey. 


SCHOOL   AND  HOME,    by  Angela   Patri. 
Price   $1.50   postpaid    of    The   Survey. 


D.   Appleton   &    Co.      221    pp. 


Name 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  HUMAN 
Daniel  Kulp  II.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PERSEUS  OR  OF  DRAGONS,  bv  H.  P.  Scott  Stokes. 
Co.  74  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


BEHAVIOR,    by 
College.      257    pp. 


B.  P.  Dutton  & 


Street      No PROMETHEUS   OR    BIOLOGY   AND    ADVANCEMENT   OF   MAN,    by 

H.   S.   Jennings.     E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co.     86   pp.    Price   $1.00   postpaid  of 
City,    State     The  Survey. 

WHY  \VE  LIVE,  by  Amos  State.      Doubleday  Page  &  Co.     185  **      Price 

,12-15  $2.00    postpaid    of    The   Survey. 

(In   answering  advertisements   please   mention   THE   SURVEY.     //   helps   us,   it  identifies  you.) 
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SERVICE  TO  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
BY  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

The  Directors  of  Shillady  and  Stuart,  Inc.,  are  experienced  social  work  administrators. 

SHILLADY     AND     STUART,     INC.,     CAN    HELP    SOLVE    YOUR    EXCEPTIONAL 
PROBLEMS. 

The   Directors   and   staff  are   not    "efficiency   experts",    "management   specialists",    "promo- 
ters",   publicity   men",    but — 

They   know   management,    publicity,    finance,  survey  and  educational  technique — as  applied 
to   social   work   administration. 


Counsel  and  Organization  Service  on  an  annual  or  specific  basis. 
Financial  Service  on  an   annual   or  campaign  basis. 

40,000   new   contributors   secured 
for  social  agency  clients  this  year. 

SHILLADY  AND  STUART,  INC. 


JOHN   R.    SHILLADY 

ROBERT    STUART 

Directors 


Social  Organization  Service 

132  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 


TELEPHONE 

LONGACRE 

2456 
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Health 

EYE    HAZARDS     IN     INDUSTRIAL     OCCUPATIONS,    by    Louis 
Resnick  and  Lewis  H.   Carris.     National   Committee  for  the  Prevention 
Blindness.     247   pp.     Price  $2.50   cloth,  $1.50   paper  postpaid  of   The 
urvey. 

WHEN  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness started  to  revise  its  original  publication  on  Eye  Hazards 
in  Industrial  Occupations,  issued  in  1917,  it  was  found  that  so 
much  new  material  had  been  accumulated  on  the  prevention 
of  eye  accidents  in  industry  that  a  whole  new  volume  was 
necessary.  The  present  publication  brings  together  the  ex- 
perience of  the  many  individuals  and  groups  engaged  in  this 
study  in  many  parts  of  the  country  in  an  authoritative  compila- 
tion with  useful  appendices,  reading  lists,  and  index. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   PUBLIC  HEALTH   ENGINEERING,   by  Earl  S. 
Phelps.     Maanrtlan.     265  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

THE  administration  of  public  health  brings  to  a  focus  a  group 
of  professions  whose  outer  rims  lie  far  from  each  other's 
compass.  This  volume  by  the  professor  of  sanitary  science  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  advanced 
students:  the  medical  health  officer  who  has  had  little  or  no 
engineering  training  and  the  sanitary  engineer  well  versed  in 
engineering,  but  with  insufficient  knowledge  of  public  health 
principles.  "It  is  believed,"  says  the  author,  "that  the  physician 
who  will  never  have  to  build  a  sewage  disposal  plant  and  the 
engineer  who  knows  how  to  build  one  will  both  profit  from 
a  consideration  of  why  such  a  plant  is  necessary  and  what  it 
may  be  expected  to  accomplish." 

PERSONAL     AND     COMMUNITY     HEALTH,     in;     Clair    Elsmere 
Turner.    C.  V.  Mosby  Co.    426  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

FEW  PERSONS  could  have  been  better  fitted  than  Professor 
Turner  to  fill  the  gap  in  texts  for  teaching  personal  and  com- 
(Itt  answering  advertisements  please  mention 


munity  hygiene  to  college  students,  now  so  admirably  met  by 
his  present  volume.  As  professor  of  biology  and  public  health 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  associate  profes- 
sor of  hygiene  in  the  Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental 
Schools,  and  a  former  member  of  the  administrative  board  of 
the  School  of  Public  Health  of  Harvard  University,  he  has 
had  ample  opportunity  to  realize  the  need  of  a  volume  which 
would  emphasize  the  preventive  aspects  of  the  new  movements 
in  public  health,  and  the  means  by  which  such  material  could 
be  presented  simply  and  attractively  to  college  students.  A 
working  bibliography  is  appended. 

THE    MEDICAL    FOLLIES,    by   Morris   Fishbein,    M.D.      Muni    and 
Liveright.    223  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

IN  THIS  series  of  essays  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  brings  together  the  stories  of 
some  of  the  fads  and  fancies  to  which  the  public  has  been 
subjected  or  exposed  in  the  name  of  health,  together  with 
essays  on  birth  control,  rejuvenation,  and  medical  mistakes 
of  the  press.  In  general  the  picture  reflects  the  pitiful  credulity 
of  the  victim  of  nostrums  and  quackery,  and  the  unscrupulous- 
ness  of  the  proponent,  though  sometimes  undoubtedly  the  seller 
is  as  deluded  as  the  sold.  Naturally  these  stories  are  told 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  member  of  the  orthodox  medical 
group;  if  any  omission  were  to  be  found  in  the  volume,  it  is 
perhaps  the  lack  of  an  example  of  the  fashion  in  which  even 
the  most  intelligent  and  conscientious  members  of  an  advancing 
profession  are  compelled  frequently  to  disavow  the  beliefs 
which  they  have  sponsored  in  the  name  of  science  and  confess 
that  they  do  not  know  or  have  learned  better.  The  book 
gives  the  comment  of  a  competent  student  of  medical  practices 
on  such  discussed  topics  as  osteopathy,  chiropractic,  rejuvena- 
tion, antivivisection  and  the  like. 
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The  Revolt  of 

Modern  Youth 

by  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey 
and  Wainwright  Evans 

A  stories,  the    incidents    that  Judge    Lindsey 
culls  from  his  amazing  experiences  in  the 
chair  of  his  world  famous  Denver  Juvenile 
and   Family   Court,    thrill   one   more    than    any 
fiction.     As  facts  they  incite  one  to  a  crusader's 
pitch.    But  it  is    Judge    Lindsey*s  conclusions, — 
bold,  clearheaded,  judicious— that  make  his  book 
one  of  the   most  valuable  writings  of  our  time. 

Into  a  public  opinion  that  measures  social  forces 
by  crime  records;  they  will  come  with  the  power 
of  a  great  illumination.  Marriage  and  divorce, 
crime,  the  relations  between  parent  and  child, 
birth  control,  the  tendencies  of  youth  are  dealt 
with  by  a  mind  informed,  judicious, — and  free. 

$3.OO 

BONI  &  LIVERIGHT,  NEW  YORK 


GOOD  BOOKS 


Other  Books  Received 

THE  SENATE  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS,  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  424  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid 
of  The  Survey, 

THIS  posthumous  work  of  the  late  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, "scholar  in  politics,"  and  irreconcilable  in  inter- 
national affairs,  will  please  the  reader,  or  irritate  him,  accord- 
ing as  the  said  reader  is  an  admirer  of  the  late  President 
Wilson,  or  the  opposite.  You  make  your  choice,  on  irrational 
grounds,  and  then  you  get  your  reasons  from  the  book.  The 
book  should  not  suffer  dispraise,  however,  on  this  ground, 
because  everybody's  doing  it. 


OPIUM:  An  Account  of  the  Traffic  in  Narcotic  Drugs,  by  John  Palmer 
Gavit.     George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London.     308  pp. 

".  .  .  .'OPIUM'  has  a  long  arm,  and  neither  conscience  nor 
mercy!"  writes  Mr.  Gavit  in  a  nameless  acknowledgment  to 
those  who  assisted  him  in  all  parts  of  the  world — nameless  for 
that  reason.  The  phrase  gives  us  some  inkling  of  the  courage, 
but  not  of  the  craftsmanship,  with  which  this  American  news- 
paperman has  sifted  from  his  vantage  post  in  Geneva  the  facts 
as  to  this  world  menace.  Readers  of  Mr.  Gavit's  article  in  the 
October  Midmonthly  will  guess  at  the  human  interest  with 
which  he  invests  it.  There  should  be  an  American  edition  of 
this  American's  book. 

THE  LOST  SPEECH  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  by  Honor*  Willsic 
Morrow.  Frederick  A.  Stokes.  57  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

OUR    SUSSEX    PARISH,    by   Thomas   Geering.      Houghton   Co.      253    pp. 

Price  $3.00   postpaid   of   The   Survey. 
LOVE,    by    Elizabeth.      Doubleday,    Page    &•    Co.      396    pp.      Price    $2.00 

postpaid   of   The   Survey, 

LIFTING  MIST,  by  Austin  Harrison.  Thomas  Seltzer.  317  pp.  Prict 
$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IT   IS   A   STRANGE   HOUSE,   by   Dana  Burnet.      Little,   Brown   Sr   Co 

188  pp.      Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
PONTIFEX   MAXIMUS,  by  Mary  Shipman  Andrews.      Charles  Scribner's 

Sons.     76  pp.     Price  7Sc  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
POINTS   OF  HONOR,   by   Thomas  Boyd.      Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     328 

pp.      Price    $2.00    postpaid    of    The   Survey. 
THE  UNHOLY  EXPERIMENT,  by  Constance  Smedley.     The  Dial  Press. 

319  pp.      Price   $2.00   postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


Eighty-three  Eniorce  It 

(Continued  from  page  341) 

over  to  the  U.  S.  War  Department  complete  control  of  all  mili- 
tary instruction,  a  precedent  is  set  whose  possible  consequences 
to  academic  freedom  should  be  clearly  foreseen.  .  .  .  Fourth, 
Military  training  raises  the  issue  of  an  educational  tendency 
towards  a  psychology  for  war  or  peace.  For,  even  without 
charging  that  it  produces  desire  for  war  or  glory,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  questioned  that  it  makes  for  a  mind-set  which  automatic- 
ally thinks  of  war  as  the  ultimate  "sanction"  to  be  used  by 
patriotism.  .  .  .  The  deep  danger  of  military  training  is  not 
that  it  teaches  a  boy  how  to  handle  a  rifle,  but  that  it  leads 
him  to  think  in  the  psychology  of  war. 

The  sponsors  for  the  brief  challenge  this  whole  trend  and 
they  rest  their  care  thus: 

A  country  which  has  refused  to  accept  compulsory  training 
and  service  for  all  its  citizens  cannot  consistently  permit  young; 
men  ambitious  for  an  education  to  be  forced  into  accepting: 
military  training  as  part  of  the  price  for  that  education.  So 
much  ought  to  be  clear  to  every  man  whe  has  respect  for  the 
spirit  of  American  institutions  .  .  .  The  removal  of  military 
training  from  highschools  and  of  its  compulsory  feature  from 
the  colleges  is  a  minimum  program  .  .  .  But  a  further  con- 
clusion is  forced  upon  us.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  alien  .  .  . 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  learning  that  the  War  Department 
should  be  given  so  much  power  and  military  training  so  much 
place  as  it  now  has  in  our  college  world.  .  .  .  We  Americans 
would  have  said  this  of  any  country  in  the  world.  There  is 
no  virtue  of  our  own  which  makes  us  immune  to  a  militarism 
which  has  played  so  fatal  a  role  in  Europe. 
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curriculum   offers    courses   of 
value  in    general   preparation  for 
social  work,  and  permits  specialization, 
adapted  to  the  interest  of  the  individ- 
ual, in  the  fields  of  Social  Case  Work, 
Criminology,  Industry,  Social  Research, 
and  Community  Organization. 
The  Winter  Quarter  begins 
Tanuary  fourth. 


The  New  York  School  0}  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty 'Second  Street 
Neu/  York 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 
For  Any  Boy 

BOYS'  LIFE 


FOR  ALL   BOYS 


Published  by  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

The  boy's  world  is  a  story  world.  In  his  reading, 
which  stirs  imagination,  he  lives  adventures,  sees  him- 
self in  brave  and  noble  actions  and  characters.  Read- 
ing is  mental  food.  See  that  what  your  boy  reads  is 
wholesome  and  nourishing — above  all,  clean. 

BOYS'  LIFE  is  for  ALL  boys.  It  is  full  of  action 
and  adventure;  the  woods,  athletic  fields,  foreign 
lands,  the  sea,  the  sky;  radio,  stamps,  photographs, 
.  humor  and  other  hobbies  boys  love.  With  all  its 
thrill  every  page  must  measure  up  to  Scout  standards 
for  the  building  of  character.  BOYS'  LIFE  is  the 
great  inspiration  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  boys— 
an  invaluable  help  to  parents,  too. 


What  Is  Your  Boy  Reading 
Give  Him  Boys9  Life 


BOY   SCOUTS   OF   AMERICA— 200   FIFTH   AVE.,   NEW  YORK,   N.  Y. 

Please   send   BOYS'  LIFE   for  one  year  to   following  address,  for  which  I   remit  $2.00: 
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Street     City 


COMMUNICATION S 


Monroe  County 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  always  had  the  greatest  respect  and 
admiration  for  The  Survey  for  its  high  standards  for  social 
service,  and  for  its  accuracy  in  recording  events.  And  I  am 
surprised  at  your  discussion  in  the  issue  of  October  15  of 
Monroe  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  its  new  County  Home. 
Not  only  are  the  figures  grossly  inaccurate  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  your  attitude  in  the  matter  is  not  characteristic  of 
The  Survey. 

In  the  first  place,  this  county  has  taken  the  forward  look- 
ing step  of  voting  in  1924,  of  its  own  accord  and  without  out- 
side help  to  abandon  the  inadequate  and  obsolete  and  system  of 
township  and  borough  poor  relief  and  to  establish  a  county- 
wide  poor  district.  Because  no  facilities  existed  to  care  for 
"paupers,"  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  how  many  eligible  county 
home  patients  were  in  the  county.  I  would  be  interested  to 
know  how  you  set  the  figure  at  seventeen.  Instead  of  a 
capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  as  you  state,  the  building 
is  erected  to  accommodate  fifty! 

In  the  second  place,  the  total  outlay  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  new  County  Home  build- 
ing is  not  $260,000  as  you  state,  but  $166,000.  The  contract 
price  for  the  building  itself  was  $98,000  but  it  cost  something 
over  $100,000  when  complete,  instead  of  $200,000  as  you  state. 
From  the  cost  of  building  there  should  be  deducted  some  $15,- 
OOO  which  went  into  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  farm 
buildings  already  thereon. 

And  finally,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  effort  wide  awake 
state  departments  of  welfare  are  putting  forth  to  improve 
the  wretched  conditions  of  almshouses,  it  seems  to  me  out  of 
place  for  The  Survey,  of  all  magazines,  to  ridicule  a  county, 
even  though  in  its  zeal  to  correct  terrible  conditions  discovered 
within  its  borders,  it  should  step  a  little  over  the  line  in  the 
other  direction. 

In  fairness  to  Monroe  County  and  to  all  communities  strug- 
gling with  the  grave  problem  of  caring  for  its  dependents, 
and  in  justice  to  many  state  departments  charged  with  the 
improvement  of  wretched  existing  conditions,  I  ask  that  you 
give  as  prominent  a  place  to  the  correction  of  your  statements 
as  you  gave  to  the  erroneous  statements. 

ELLEN  C.  POTTER,  M.D. 

Secretary  of  Welfare,  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  statements  and  figures  upon  which  this  editorial  was 
based  were  given  to  an  editor  of  The  Survey  by  a  usually 
well-informed  citizen  of  Monroe  County.  We  regret  their 
statistical  inaccuracy. 

THE  EDITOR 

Ex-Soldiers 

To  THE  EDITOR:  My  attention  has  been  invited  to  the  article 
appearing  in  the  November  15,  1925,  issue  of  The  Survey 
under  the  title  of  Are  Ex-Soldiers  People?  written  by  Carter 
Taylor. 

While  I  have  no  desire  to  comment  upon  the  question  at 
issue,  that  is,  whether  the  American  Red  Cross  should  be 
relieved  of  its  case  work  for  the  disabled  soldiers'  families,  I 
do  desire  to  correct  the  impression  given  by  the  quoted  statistics 
on  admissions  to  hospitals  of  veterans.  The  figure  on  admis- 
sions to  government  hospitals  quoted  for  1925  is  erroneous 
and  represents  merely  the  experience  of  the  first  six  months 


of  the  fiscal  year  1925.  The  total  admissions  of  veterans  to 
government  hospitals  during  the  fiscal  year  1925  actually  were 
68,474,  exceeding  the  admissions  to  government  hospitals  re- 
ported for  the  fiscal  years  1923  and  1924.  While  Mr.  Taylor 
has  used  figures  submitted  by  the  United  States  Veterans" 
Bureau,  he  has  apparently  assumed  that  the  figures  given  for 
1925  were  pro-rated  on  the  basis  of  the  first  six  months' 
experience,  whereas,  actually  the  figure  for  1925  represented 
the  total  admissions  for  six  months. 

Furthermore,  the  admission  figures  quoted  for  all  years  are- 
just  those  admissions  to  government  hospitals  and  do  not  include 
those  additional  admissions  which  have  been  made  during  the 
quoted  years  to  civil  and  state  institutions,  these  admissions 
being  particularly  heavy  during  the  fiscal  years  1920,  1922,  and 
1923.  Admissions  of  veterans  to  all  hospitals  during  the  years 
in  question  were  actually  as  follows: 


Year 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1023 

1024 
1925 


Admissions  to 

Government 

Hospitals 

23,623 

48,070 

86,392 

59,451 
51,652 
68,474 


Admissions  to 
State  and  Civil 
Hospitals 
19,610 
43,370 
47,962 
23,363 
12,401 

8,338 


Total 


43,233. 
91,440 

134,354- 
82,814 

64.05J 
76,812 


It  is,  however,  true  that  the  peak  of  admissions  were  actually 
reached  in  1922,  and  also  that  during  that  year  in  March 
there  was  experienced  the  greatest  hospital  load  when  some- 
30,900  cases  were  being  hospitalized.  This  peak  of  cases  ir» 
hospital  at  any  one  time  was,  however,  practically  equaled  in 
February  of  this  year  when  approximately  30,700  cases  were 
being  hospitalized;  and,  although  the  number  of  cases  in  hos- 
pital has  been  reduced  to  a  present  total  of  approximately 
26,700,  this  figure  exceeds  any  hospital  population  during  the 
period  from  July  of  1922  to  October  of  1924..  It  is  further 
probable  that  this  figure  during  the  next  several  months  will 
increase  to  some  extent,  and  that  the  average  number  of  cases 
in  hospital  at  any  one  time  during  the  fiscal  year  1926  will 
equal  the  experience  of  1925  and  exceed  the  average  in  hos- 
pital for  the  fiscal  years  1923  and  1924.  It  is,  therefore, 
apparent  from  the  above  that  the  volume  of  hospital  work 
done  by  the  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  years  1925  and  1926  has 
increased  over  the  two  previous  fiscal  years,  and  that  there  is 
no  indication  of  any  pronounced  falling  off  in  the  hospital  popu- 
lation of  this  Bureau  for  some  time  to  come. 

With  the  increase  of  the  hospital  load,  commencing  with 
July  of  1924,  there  has  also  been  observed  a  very  definite- 
increase  in  the  number  of  active  compensation  disability  awards- 
In  June  of  1924  the  number  of  disability  awards  totalled  179,- 
037.  Throughout  the  fiscal  year  1925  and  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1926  this  figure  has  steadily 
increased  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  reported  active- 
225,809  awards.  Since  July  I,  192?,  there  have  been  received 
nearly  11,000  new  claims  for  death  and  disability  compensa- 
tion, indicating  that  the  rate  of  filing  claim  over  recent  months 
is  showing  but  little  sign  of  decrease,  although  the  rate  of  dis- 
allowance is  naturally  increasing. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  continued  and  increased  activity,  in 
the  instance  of  disabled  veterans,  you  are  advised  that  the 
World  War  Veterans'  Act  of  June  7,  1924.  was  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  disabled  ex-service  men  as  a  class,  not  only  increas- 
ing the  benefits  to  many  but  admitted  thousands  to  the  bene- 
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ficiary  class  where  under  prior  laws  they  were  not  eligible  for 
benefits.  Furthermore,  this  Act  provided  for  general  hospital- 
ization  without  reference  to  service  origin,  which  provision 
materially  affected  the  hospitalization  work.  It  is,  therefore, 
I  think,  apparent  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  be  reducing  in  volume,  except  in  the  instance  of 
vocational  training,  and  that  the  end  of  the  process  of  adjudica- 
tion of  claims  of  ex-service  men  from  a  Bureau  standpoint  is 
by  no  means  in  sight. 

FRANK  T.  HINES 
Director,  United  States  Veterans  Bureau. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  While  adequate  discussion  of  the  questions 
raised  in  the  article  in  the  November  Survey  Midmonthly 
entitled  Are  Ex-Soldiers  People?  is  impossible  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  letter  to  The  Editor,  several  of  the  more  obvious 
inaccuracies  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  your  readers. 
To  seem  to  settle  the  future  of  a  service  that  stands  as  the 
costliest  and  most  extensive  program  of  social  reconstruction 
ever  undertaken  by  our  government,  or  any  government,  with 
its  corollary  services  of  semi-governmental  and  private  agencies, 
in  three  or  four  columns  of  print,  obviously  takes  great  faith. 

Mr.  Taylor's  own  figures  show  an  increase  in  volume  of 
work  in  Red  Cross  chapters.  Red  Cross  service  in  government 
hospitals  and  offices  show  even  a  more  marked  increase  during 
the  past  two  years.  Obviously,  the  volume  is  not  diminishing 
when  it  is  increasing. 

Further,  hospital  admission  figures  for  a  year  do  not  readily 
compare  statistically  with  figures  on  men  in  hospital  on  a 
given  day,  as  is  suggested. 

Even  the  least  initiated  in  this  service  are  startled  at  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  problem — both  in  claims  adjudica- 
tion and  on  the  social  side.  The  job  is  not  diminishing  and  is 
constantly  becoming  more  complex. 

Mr.  Taylor's  quotation  of  the  Red  Cross  policy  statement 
illustrates  the  critic  who  picks  his  verses  at  will  to  prove  his 
point,  without  reference  to  context.  If  the  remainder  of  the 
policy  statement  had  been  read,  it  would  have  been  clear  that 
the  Red  Cross  never  suggested  transfer  of  an  entire  group  of 
men  to  civilian  agencies — as  is  shown  by  the  last  sentence 
quoted — but  rather  urged  transfer  of  the  individual  when  the 
problem  ceased  to  be  war-connected  and  became  civilian. 

Now,  disabled  soldier  service  is  a  national  as  well  as  a  local 
job.  Cleveland  men  are  in  hospitals  in  a  dozen  states.  Minne- 
apolis men  appear  at  a  do?en  Red  Cross  chapters  for  transient 
service  or  on  official  business  with  the  Veterans'  Bureau.  Claims 
adjudication  requires  a  service  nationally  and  in  each  state 
office  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau ;  current  information  to  keep  up 
to  date  on  new  legislation  and  regulations  can  be  given  only 
through  a  national  scheme.  The  family  service  field,  excellent 
as  it  is,  provides  no  machinery  to  meet  these  varied  problems. 

In  this  connection,  the  constant  helpfulness  of  the  workers 
and  leaders  in  the  family  work  field  should  be  noted.  Their 
sympathetic  cooperation  has  been  available  at  all  times. 

There  are  but  250  recognized  family  service  societies  in  the 
country,  whereas  2,550  Red  Cross  chapters  are  providing  dis- 
abled soldier  service.  What  of  the  2,300  communities  and 
counties  that  would  be  uncovered? 

A  national  officer  of  a  great  veterans'  organization  said  to 
me  last  week  that  if  he  had  to  send  his  men  to  the  family 
service  society  he  would  create  a  new  agency  instead.  Even 
more  surely  thnn  in  the  Civil  War  experience  would  such 
action  follow  if  the  Red  Cross  in  which  the  service  men  have 
confidence,  disappeared  from  the  field.  A  dozen  relief-giving 
agencies  or  one? 

The  argumentative  statements  of  Mr.  Taylor's  four  straw 
men  hardly  reflect  the  attitude  of  such  persons  in  his  or  any 
community.  First,  what  reputable  psychiatrist  who  has  had 
any  contact  with  the  disabled  soldier,  particularly  with  the 


rapidly  increasing  mental  group,  would  say  that  the  "mental 
attitude"  of  an  ex-soldier  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
of  others  in  the  community,  and,  therefore,  may  be  approached 
on  the  same  basis?  Psychiatrists  are  finding  the  mentally  handi- 
capped ex-service  man's  problem  unique. 

Second,  claims  service  involves  case  work.  To  separate  it 
from  the  social  problem  surely  means  duplicate  visits  and  con- 
fusion. Further,  claims  service,  as  stated  above,  is  only  possible- 
through  a  national  scheme  of  service. 

Third,  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
soldier  field  is  not  merely  that  of  the  local  workers,  but  of  the 
national  and  field  staffs.  Would  the  social  thinker  wish  the 
government  to  lose  this  pooled  nation-wide  experience  in  the 
constant  day  by  day  development  of  its  service? 

Fourth,  the  Red  Cross  chapter  is  generally  carrying  other 
activities  than  soldier  service  which  require  overhead,  if  by 
overhead  is  meant  offices,  light,  heat,  central  executive  direction. 
On  the  other  hand,  overhead  saving  in  case  workers  would  not 
result  by  mere  transfer  of  work. 

Mr.  Taylor  suggests  that  "In  the  natural  course  of  event* 
the  family  case  work  of  the  Red  Cross  will  be  passed  over  to 
the  regular  case  work  agency."  Conceivably  so,  but  certainly 
not  by  proclamation  if  present  day  experience  of  family  societies 
with  heavy  case  loads  and  with  tendencies  toward  diffusion  of 
service  into  natural  groups  is  a  guide.  Francis  H.  McLean,, 
in  recent  surveys,  has  pointed  out  this  tendency.  He  has  urged 
the  continuance  of  the  soldier  service  by  the  Red  Cross.  One 
is  bold  indeed  who  unequivocally  suggests  such  a  "passing  over" 
in  the  light  of  family  work  tendencies  and  these  many  other 
factors. 

ROBERT  E.  BONDY 

Director  of  War  Service,  American  National  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Taylor  Replies 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  little  article  on  ex-soldier  work  did" 
not  presume  to  prove  anything,  but  merely  to  present  both  sides 
of  an  interesting  question. 

The  thing  of  outstanding  interest  in  General  Mines'  letter 
is  that  his  yearly  figures  on  total  admissions  to  all  hospitals 
(and  I'm  sorry  I  did  not  have  these  figures  when  the  article 
was  written)  show  a  steady  up-curve  to  1922,  and  a  steady 
down-curve  from  them  to  the  fiscal  year  1925  when  the  new- 
law,  which  he  explains,  became  operative. 

This  new  law,  General  Mines  points  out,  "provided  for 
general  hospitalization  without  reference  to  service  origin- 
and  materially  increased  the  hospital  work."  Thus  the  1925 
up-curve  in  hospitalization  mav  be  no  index  at  all  to  the  need 
for  Red  Cross  service.  The  hospitals  may  now  contain  many 
ex-soldiers  whose  illness  has  no  connection  with  the  war,  and 
who  would  be  no  more  in  line  for  Red  Cross  chapter  help 
than  people  in  civilian  hospitals. 

This  must  not  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Bondy  when  he  al- 
luded to  the  increased  hospitahVation  last  year  as  one  evi- 
dence of  increased  need  for  Red  Cross  service. 

Mr.  Bondy  also  points  out  that  his  organization  handled 
more  soldier  cases  in  1925  than  in  1924,  and  uses  this  as  an- 
other argument  that  the  need  of  Red  Cross  Home  Service  is 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing;. 

General  Mines  indicates  the  probable  cause  of  this  slight  up- 
swing in  Red  Cross  service.  He  explains  that  the  Act  of  1924 
increased  the  benefits  of  many  ex-soldiers,  and  admitted  thou- 
sands to  the  beneficiary  class  who  under  prior  laws  were  not 
eligible  for  benefits.  Most  of  the  soldiers  affected  by  this 
law  have  doubtless  filed  their  claims  by  now.  Yet  even  with- 
this  increased  load,  Red  Cross  soldier  service  for  1925  has 
shown  only  a  12  per  cent  rise  over  the  year  before;  and  showed 
a  60  per  cent  drop  from  the  high  mark  of  1921. 

The  war   is   seven   years   over.      (Continued   on   page   389) 
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Mr.  Taylor  Replies 

(Continued  from  page   387) 

Out  of  every  100  men  in  service,  21  have  already  filed  govern- 
ment claims.  In  the  fiscal  year  1925  the  number  of  disabled 
soldiers  admitted  to  hospitals  was  42  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
peak  year  of  1922;  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  1925  the 
volume  of  Red  Cross  soldier  work  averaged  54  per  cent  less 
than  in  1922. 

Only  one  conclusion  seems  reasonable.  The  disabled  soldier 
problem  is  gradually  diminishing  in  size,  and  many  communities 
are  beginning  to  ask  themselves  if  case-work  for  disabled  soldier 
families  cannot  be  handled  satisfactorily  by  their  regular  case- 
work agency,  where  one  exists. 

CARTER  TAYLOR 
Assistant  to  the  Director, 
Welfare  Federation, 
Cleveland 

Chicago  Teachers 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  Survey  Graphic,  November  I,  you  make 
this  statement  in  regard  to  the  platform  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers:  "The  platform  was  adopted  in  Chicago 
and  naturally  reflects  strongly  the  feeling  of  some  Chicago 
teachers  about  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  working." 
Plank  eleven  (incorrectly  printed  Plank  II)  is  also  the  subject 
of  comment.  It  reads:  "Teachers'  Councils,  controlled  by 
teachers  and  participating  in  the  determination  of  educational 
policies."  The  significant  phrase  "meeting  in  school  time"  is 
omitted.  This  one  item  is  the  chief  bone  of  much  of  the  dis- 
graceful contention  between  the  unionized  teachers  of  Chicago 
and  their  present  superintendent.  A  study  of  school  councils 
in  other  localities  reveals  the  fact  that  they  do  not  meet  on 
school  time. 

Chicago  schools,  like  those  in  other  cities  mentioned  in  Upton 
Sinclair's  Goslings,  are  starved  because  of  insufficient  taxation. 
The  cause  of  this  situation  is  the  same  as  in  the  instances 
mentioned  by  Sinclair. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  Atlantic  City,  it  is  reported  that  Matthew  Woll  and  his 
co-workers  on  the  Educational  Committee  proposed  to  study 
the  working  of  intelligence  tests,  junior  high  schools  and  platoon 
schools.  During  August  following  the  convention  of  the  federa- 
tion, the  Chicago  Daily  News  published  various  interviews 
with  F.  G.  Stecker,  general  secretary  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers,  voicing  the  same  intention.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Two  representatives  of 
the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  appeared  at  Atlantic  City 
and  secured  condemnation  of  Intelligence  Tests,  Junior  High 
Schools  and  Platoon  Schools.  The  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation 
is  not  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Recent  utterances  of  The  Survey  imply  that  the  teachers' 
unions  are  the  only  teachers'  organizations  interested  in 
furthering  democracy  and  the  occupational  rights  of 
teachers. 

Are  no  professional  organizations  exponents  of  democracy  and 
occupational  betterment?  Are  the  professional  organizations 
of  doctors  and  lawyers  of  less  consequence  in  furthering  the 
welfare  of  society  than  unions  of  plumbers  and  printers? 

CAROLINE  BENGTSON 

Chicago 

In  the  interest  of  clarity  it  should  be  said  that  "the  significant 
phrase  'meeting  in  school  time',"  which  seems  to  The  Survey's 
correspondent  the  chief  bone  of  contention  in  Chicago,  did  not 
appear  in  the  resolutions  as  adopted.  The  Survey's  transcript 
of  the  program  was  correct  except  for  the  typographical  sub- 
stitution of  II  for  n.  THE  EDITOR. 
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SOCIAL    JVORK  SHOPT^LK 


ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT  divides 
his  year  between  New  York  and 
Chicago — between  his  work  as  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  that  as  one  of  the  editors  of  The 
New  Republic.  When  in  Chicago,  his 
residence  is  at  Hull  House.  Those  who 
read  Francis  Hackett's  interpretation  of 
what  Hull  House  and  its  founder  meant 
to  him  when  in  residence  some  twenty 
years  ago,  [See  The  Survey  for  June  1, 
1925]  will  be  interested  in  the  little 
sketch  of  Miss  Addams  which  Mr.  Lovett 
contributed  to  the  November  World  To- 
morrow. Here  are  two  paragraphs: 

"Miss  Addams's  personality  belongs  pe- 
culiarly to  Hull  House.  It  belongs  also  to 
national  and  international  causes,  and  the 
adjustment  of  these  claims  calls  for  per- 
sonal strategy  of  a  high  order  and  in  the 
last  analysis  for  courage.  It  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  division  of  time  and  energy. 
Hull  House  is  supported  by  the  community. 
To  assume  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  the 
community  means  taking  a  loss  for  Hull 
House,  a  loss  to  be  made  good  only  by 
increased  effort.  Yet  Jane  Addams  never 
flinches.  After  President  McKinley's  as- 
sassination Chicago  experienced  a  renewal 
of  its  Anarchist  hysteria  of  a  dozen  years 
before.  Certain  radicals  were  arrested, 
lodged  in  cells  in  the  City  Hall,  held  in- 
communicado, to  their  own  physical  suffer- 
ing and  the  distress  of  their  families. 
When  Miss  Addams  went  to  see  the 
Mayor  he  insisted  that  public  opinion  re- 
quired that  he  treat  them  in  this  illegal 
fashion  and  that  he  could  do  nothing  for 
their  relief.  'But,'  he  added,  'you  can 
go  to  see  them,  and  reassure  them  and 
their  families."  Miss  Addams  went  and 
the  next  day  was  solemnly  excommunicated 
as  an  Anarchist  by  all  safe  and  sane  news- 
papers. Twenty  years  later  when  the 
jails  were  overflowing  with  the  victims 
of  Palmer's  raid  she  went  again  and  was 
again  anathematized  by  the  same  papers 
— this  time  as  Communist.  No  one  will 
begrudge  Miss  Addams  her  sense  of  come- 
dy. More  than  most  people  she  has  need 
for  it. 

"Of  late  years,  following  the  romantic 
movement  in  social  welfare,  there  has  come 
a  reaction  in  the  direction  of  realism. 
Our  leading  magazine  of  social  work  lost 
its  beautiful  name  of  Charities  and  be- 
came The  Survey.  There  was  much  dis- 
trust of  altruism  as  a  guide.  Oscar  Wilde 
began  his  Soul  of  Man  under  Socialism 
with  the  blunt  assertion,  'The  majority  of 
people  spoil  their  lives  by  an  unhealthy 
and  exaggerated  altruism';  and  the  other 
day  I  noticed  in  Count  Keyserling's  Diary 
the  sentence:  'Altruism  is  not  worth  a  far- 
thing more  than  egoism,  in  fact  it  can  be 
more  corrupting  in  so  far  as  it  purchases 
the  gain  of  the  man  who  practises  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  disadvantage  of  many 
others."  The  final  note  to  put  into  any 
account  of  Jane  Addams  is  that  she  has 
escaped  this  most  subtle  spiritual  tempta- 


tion of  the  social  worker.  She  does  not 
'live  for  others,'  but  for  herself,  a  self 
which  is  enormously  hospitable  to  other 
selves,  and  creative  in  its  cooperation  with 
them.  I  cannot  convey  what  I  mean  bet- 
ter than  by  quoting  another  story  which 
she  is  particularly  fond  of  telling.  A  lead- 
ing church  official  of  Utah  was  complaining 
of  the  unecclesiastical  practices  of  Bishop 
Paul  Jones,  who  persisted  in  frequenting 
meetings  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  others  under 
the  social  tabu.  Miss  Addams,  with  her 
indomitable  disposition  to  look  for  the  best 
in  any  situation,  suggested  that  perhaps 
Bishop  Jones  went  among  these  outcasts 
to  do  them  good — to  convert  them.  'Not 
a  bit,'  responded  the  churchman.  'He  goes 
with  them  because  he  likes  it.'  I  do  not 
think  Jane  Addams  has  ever  seen  the  ap- 
plication of  this  remark  to  herself.  I  am 
sorry  to  spoil  her  naive  pleasure  in  the 
anecdote.  If  I  have  done  so  I  hope  that 
she  will  excuse  it  as  sacrifice  to  the  relent- 
less demands  of  The  World  Tomorrow." 

FRED  A.  MOORE  is  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago office  of  the  Open  Forum  Speakers' 
Bureau,  recently  opened  at  19  South  La 
Saile  Street  to  serve  forums,  luncheon 
clubs,  church  groups,  women's  clubs  and 
civic  organizations  in  and  about  Chicago 
on  a  non-commercial  cooperative  basis. 

HELEN  BECKLEY  has  resigned  as  di- 
rector of  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago  to  take 
a  similar  position  with  the  Colorado  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Denver.  The  office  former- 
ly held  by  Miss  Beckley  at  Michael  Reese 
Hospital  has  been  merged  with  the  cor- 
responding position  at  Michael  Reese  Dis- 
pensary under  Janet  Schoenfeld,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  social  service  in  the 
Dispensary  since  1920. 

ANNA  LOUISE  STRONG  reaches  this 
country  just  about  as  this  issue  of  The 
Survey  goes  into  the  mails,  coming  from 
Russia  via  the  Orient.  After  Christmas 
she  will  proceed  from  Seattle  to  New 
York  via  California  and  Chicago,  reaching 
Chicago  about  February  1  and  New  York 
about  February  20,  lecturing  before  clubs, 
forums  and  other  groups  on  her  travel 
and  work  in  Russia  and  the  Orient.  En- 
quiries concerning  her  schedule  should  be 
addresed  to  Dr.  Sydney  Strong,  508  Gar- 
field  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CHARLES  O.  LEE.  formerly  head  worker 
of  Planner  House  in  Indianapolis  and  re- 
cently assistant  campaign  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  Community  Fund,  has  been 
appointed  executive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munity Fund  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

"ABOUT  150  PEOPLE  were  present,  from 
eighteen  countries,  including  India,  China 
and  Japan,"  writes  Louise  C.  Odencrantz 
of  the  International  Industrial  Welfare 
Congress  held  some  time  ago  in  Holland. 


There  were  employers,  personnel  and 
welfare  workers,  factory  inspectors,  re- 
presentatives of  works'  councils  and  others 
interested  in  industrial  welfare  from  such 
angles  as  health  and  education.  The  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  also  was  represented. 

"This  congress,  as  well  as  the  last,  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  welfare  work  with- 
in the  plant  is  only  a  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  welfare — the  un- 
dertaking of  this  work  by  the  individual 
employer  until  the  community  assumes  its 
responsibilities  through  legislation  or  com- 
munity activities.  The  reports  from  vari- 
ous countries  pointed  out  that  so-called 
welfare  work  is  not  being  carried  on  by 
employers  alone,  but  that  trade  unions, 
educational  centers,  factory  inspectors  and 
others  in  a  position  to  reach  workers  are 
undertaking  it  as  well. 

"The  congress  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  International  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Improvement  of  Relations  and 
Conditions  in  Industry.  Miss  K.  Hessel- 
gren,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Sweden, 
was  elected  president.  Headquarters  will 
be  located  in  Zurich,  Switzerland." 

THE  OTHER  DAY  a  Czech  immigrant 
came  into  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Information  Service  and  noticing 
its  slogan,  "To  Interpret  America  to  the 
Immigrant  and  the  Immigrant  to  Amer- 
ica," laughed  and  said,  "It  doesn't  ahvay» 
take  many  words  to  interpret  America." 

"I've  been  in  America  a  long  time 
now,"  he  went  on  to  explain,  "but  when 
I  first  came  over,  I  knew  only  two  English 
words.  They  were  enough  to  carry  me 
well  beyond  Chicago.  On  the  steamer  I 
heard  them  many  times  a  day  and  soon 
caught  on  to  their  pronunciation. 

"Reaching  Ellis  Island  I  was  examined 
by  an  immigration  officer.  I  asked  him 
respectfully,  'All  right?',  to  which  he  re- 
plied, 'All  right.'  At  the  barge  office 
where  some  of  my  fellow  countrymen  were 
waiting  for  me,  someone  stepped  on  my 
foot  and  excused  himself.  'All  right,'  I 
replied  much  to  the  wonder  of  my  com- 
panions. At  the  railroad  station  there 
were  many  trains.  I  showed  my  ticket 
to  one  of  the  guards  and  after  examining 
it,  he  pointed  the  direction  in  which  I  was 
to  go.  I  started  and  looked  back.  'All 
right,'  he  said. 

"Finally  I  reached  Chicago.  The  sta- 
tion was  crowded  and  I  had  to  wait. 
Leaning  against  the  back  of  a  baggage 
transfer  truck  I  suddenly  heard  as  the 
warning,  'All  right?'  I  jumped  aside,  cry- 
ing out,  'All  right!'  Two  porters  pushed 
a  second  truck  where  I  had  been  standing. 

"Whenever  I  found  it  necessary  to  cross 
the  street,  I  waited  until  the  policeman 
called  'All  right,"  and  after  many  'All 
rights'  finally  reached  the  home  of  my 
uncle.  After  supper  as  we  were  talking 
in  my  native  Czech  language  he  asked  me 
how  I  enjoyed  my  trip.  I  replied  'All 
right,'  whereupon  my  uncle  nearly  fell 
over  in  amazement.  Then  he  slapped 
mv  shoulder  and  said,  'You're  all  right!'" 
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Do  Tell. 


A  Bit  of  Gossip  Now  and  Then 
Is  Relished  by  the  Best  of  Men 


In  October  we  estimated  the  attend- 
ance  at  the  next  Naional  Conference 
of  Social  Work  as  5000.  Expert  Esti- 
mators have  raised  the  figure  to  6000, 
with  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  even 
higher.  The  conference  will  be  in 
Cleveland,  May  26  to  June  2.  W.  J. 
Raddatz,  Cleveland  Welfare  Federa- 
tion, Electric  Building,  is  in  charge  of 
hotel  reservations. 

Governors 

Old  stuff — what  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  said  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina.  But 
what  would  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama say  to  the  Governor  of  Ore- 
gon? Aleta  Brownlee  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  writes:  "I  note  in  your 
'Do  Tell'  that  the  Governor  of 
Alabama  attended  a  meeting  of  so- 
cial workers.  Recently  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon  spoke  to  about  100 
members  of  the  Social  Workers 
Association  on  'The  Responsibility 
of  the  State  for  Social  Work."  This 
was  not  an  unusual  meeting,  just 
our  regular  weekly  luncheon,  al- 
though the  attendance  was  a  little 
larger."  Other  states  please  copy. 


And  now  that  the  competition 
is  on,  let  us  enter  Governor  Al- 
bert C.  Ritchie,  of  Maryland,  who 
opened  the  state  conference  with  a 
real  speech  on  the  state's  responsi- 
bility for  social  welfare.  Not  that 
what  he  said  is  beyond  refutation. 
But  whether  or  not  you  agreed,  at 
least  you  felt  that  the  Governor 
had  an  intelligent  grasp  of  his 
subject. 

Dress   Reform  in  Philadelphia 

M.C.  reports  this  sign  just  outside  the 
campus 'of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: 

Leave  Your  Suit  Here 

On  Your  Way  to   Class 

Call  for  it  on  Your  Return 


Which  reminds  us  of  the  Jersey  bar- 
ber's sign,  "Haircut  and  shave  while 
you  wait." 

*      *  * 

Case  work  can't  be  done  on  union 
hours.  That's  sure.  But  need  the  case 
worker's  day  start  before  6  A.M.?  Miss 
N.,  who  is  a  field  secretary  of  the  Mary- 
land Children's  Aid  Society,  tells  of  a 
farmer's  wife  "phoning  her  at  4:30  A.M. 
"What  shall  I  do  with  Johnny,  Miss 
N.?",  asked  the  farmer's  wife.  "He 
won't  get  up  and  milk  the  easy  cows." 
Just  what,  by  the  way,  is  an  "easy"  cow? 

Pennsylvania  follows  the  lead  of  Ohio 
and  Minnesota  in  prefacing  the  state  con- 
ference with  institutes  for  groups  of  so- 
cial workers.  The  conference  will  be  held 
in  Pittsburgh,  February  3  to  5.  During 
the  few  days  preceding  there  will  be  in- 
stitutes on  Juvenile  delinquency  and  on 
the  family. 


'Tis  Folly  to  Be  Wise 

There  was  much  wisdom  in  the 
program  of  the  Maryland  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  and  it  was 
brightened  by  a  good,  old-fashioned 
Conference  Follies — Follies  as  wittily 
written  and  as  cleverly  played  as  any 
we  have  seen  at  the  National  Con- 
ference. To  us  the  most  amusing  bit 
ivas  Paul  Beisser,  stalking  down  the 
aisles  garbed  as  Lord  Calvert,  the 
spirit  of  old  Maryland.  Hurrah  for 
the  100%  Pennsylvania  Dutch! 


Meet  Mrs.   Cadbury 

The  Survey's  local  representative 
plan,  suggested  by  Elwood  Street,  is 
being  pioneered  in  St.  Louis  by  Mrs. 
Olive  McCabe  Cadbury.  Since  she 
came  from  Tacoma  and  married  our 
friend,  Dick  Cadbury,  she  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Commu- 
nity Council.  All  St.  Louisans  who 
are  puzzled  about  Christmas  gifts, 
should  communicate  with  Mrs.  Cad- 
bury, 26  South  Taylor  Avenue,  St. 


Berkeley  Beats  Scran  ton 

The  rating  of  cities  of  the  United  States  of  50,000  population  or  more  (1920  Federal 
census)  with  relation  to  the  percentage  of  subscriptions  (Survey  and  Survey  Graphic). 
Figures  at  the  right  show  only  relative  standing,  and  do  not  represent  the  number  of  sub- 
scriptions. The  first  column  at  the  left  shows  the  present  rank  of  each  city,  followed  by 
the  rank  two  months  ago  (see  The  Survey  for  October  15). 

Has  your  city  climbed  or  fallen?  Twelve  cities  increased  their  rank  by  more 
than  ten  places:  Los  Angeles,  Nashville,  Minneapolis,  Knoxville,  Chester,  Long 
Beach,  Rockford,  Memphis,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Topeka,  Holyoke  and  Kansas 
City  (Kan.).  Three  of  these  gains  are  in  Tennessee.  The  greatest  single  gain 
was  made  by  Springfield,  Mass.,  which  climbed  59  places. 

Help  your  city  advance  ten  places.  The  next  count  will  be  published  in  The 
Survey  for  February  15. 


•1—2  Berkeley,     Calif.. 1.279 

2 — 1    Scranton,     Pa 971 

3 — 3  Lincoln,    Nebr 800 

4 — 4  Cambridge,  Mass..   .736 
5—16  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  .652 


6 — 5  Harrisburg, 
7 — 9    Pittsburgh, 


Pa... 
Pa.... 


.645 

.544 


8—10  Springfield,  111..  .543 
9—6  E.  Oranife,  N.  J..  .529 
10 — 13  Columbus,  Ohio  .511 
11 — 14  Omaha,  Nebr...  .500 
12—8  Albany,  N.  Y...  .478 
13—15  Wilmington,  Del  .454 
14 — 17  New  Haven, 

Conn 454 

15 — 11  Lancaster,  Pa..  .453 
16—12  Lansing,  Mich..  .439 
17—7  Hartfor3,  Conn..  .435 
18 — 41  Nashville,  Tenn.  .424 
19 — 37  Minneapolis, 

Minn 412 

20 — 22  Washington,  D. 

C 390 

21 — 21  Cincinnati,  Ohio  .386 
22 — 31  Boston.  Mass..  .378 
23—56  Louisville,  Ky..  .371 
24 — 20  Grand  Rapids 

Mich 369 

25 — 32  San  Francisco 

Cal 364 

26—53  St.  Paul,  Minn.  .362 
27—45  Wichita,  Kan.  .361 
28—93  Troy,  N.  Y. .  .361 
29—24  Baltimore,  Md  .361 
30 — 26  Dayton,  O.  ..  .360 
31—19  Cleveland,  O.  .360 
32—65  Syracuse,  N.  Y  .354 
33—74  Little  Rock, 

Ark 353 

34 — 55  New  York  City  .343 
35 — 38  Indianapolis, 

Ind 340 

36 — 48  Atlanta,  Ga.  ..  .338 


37 


N. 


.337 
.336 
.333 

.333 
.331 


•29   Schenectady, 

38 — 25  Denver,  Colo.  . 
39—27  Toledo,  Ohio.. 
40 — 82  Terre  Haute, 

Ind 

41—18  Rochester,     N. 

Y 

42 — 36  Providence,  R.  I.  .330 
43 — 23  Portland,  Ore. .  .329 
44 — 28  Tohnstown,  Pa..  .328 
45—33  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .322 
46—42  Wheeling,  W. 

Va 321 

47—87  Knoxville,  Tenn.  .320 
48—30  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  .320 
49 — 58  Portland,  Me...  .319 

50 — 43  Erie,  Pa 311 

51—68  Chester,   Pa 310 


52 — 35  Reading,  Pa 305 

53—67  Long  Beach,  Cal.  .304 
54 — 83  Rockford,  111. . .  .303 
55 — 34  Des  Moines,  la  .301 
56 — 39  Allcntown,  Pa..  .300 
57 — 47  Richmond,  Va. .  .300 
58 — 49  Sioux  City,  Iowa  .296 
59—52  Niagara  Falls, 

N.  Y 294 

60 — 88  Memphis,  Tenn..  .278 
61 — 120  Springfield, 

Mass 277 

62 — 40  Chattanooga, 

Tenn 276 

63—51  Milwaukee.  Wis.  .273 

64—57  Chicago,  111 266 

65 — 44  Springfield,  Ohio  .262 
66—79  Topeka,  Kan...  .260 
67 — 50  Kansas  City, 

Mo 260 

68 — 63  Youngstown,  O.  .258 
69 — 72  Bridgeport, 

Conn 257 

70 — 62  Binghamton,  N. 

Y 254 

71—73  Duluth,  Minn..  .253 
72—64  Tacoma,  Wash..  .247 
73—59  St.  Louis,  Mo..  .244 
74 — 69  Canton,  Ohio...  .242 
75—71  Seattle,  Wash..  .241 
76—60  Wilkes  Barre, 

Pa 239 

77 — 81  Worcester, 

Mass 233 

78—46  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla 230 

79 — 75  Detroit,  Mich..  .227 
80—77  Evansville,  Ind.  .224 
81 — 70  Bethlehem,  Pa. .  .222 

82—78  Racine,  Wis 220 

83 — 103  Holyoke,  Mass.  .216 
84 — 76  Davenport,  Iowa  .212 
85—84  Saginaw,  Mich..  .210 
86—66  Trenton,  N.  J.  .210 
g7_85  Buffalo,  N.  Y...  .201 

88 — 80  Gary,  Ind 200 

89— «1  Atlantic  City,  N. 

J 196 

90—94  Spokane,  Wash.  .192 
91 — 99  Jacksonville, 

Fla 185 

92 — 86  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  .184 
93 — 90  Fall  River, 

Mass 183 

94 — 92  Brockton,  Mass.  .182 
95—91  New  Bedford, 

Mass 181 

96 — 89  Akron,  Ohio...  .173 
97—96  Oakland,  Calif..  .171 

98—95  Utica,  N.  Y 170 

99 — 107  Macon,  Ga 169 

100—97  Mobile,  Ala...  .164 


101—98 


S. 


.162 


^aarleston, 

C 

102 — 105  Huntington, 

W.  Va 160 

103—54  Manchester,    N. 

H 154 

104 — 109  Houston.  Tex.  .152 
105—110  Dallas,  Texas.  .144 
106—104  Waterbury, 

Conn 141 

107 — 106  Salt  Lake  City 

Utah     

108 — 118  Tulsa,  Okla.. 
109 — 124  Kansas  City 

Kan 

110—113  Norfolk,  Va.. 
111—114  Newark,  N.  J. 
112 — 108  Altoona,  Pa.. 
113 — 111  Savannah,  Ga. 
114 — 101  Birmingham, 

Ala. 


.140 
.139 

.139 
.138 
.135 
.133 
.133 


115—115  Passaic,   N.   J. 
Pawtucket,    R. 


.129 

.125 


116 — 117  P 

I '....  .125 

117—100  Flint,  Mich..  .119 
118—119  Paterson,  NJ.  .118 
119—102  St.  Joseph, 

Mo 115 

120 — 127  Tampa,  Fla..  .115 
121—116  Elizabeth,  N. 

J 114 

122—128  Haverhill, 

Mass Ill 

123 — 126  New  Orleans, 

La 104 

124—123  El  Paso,  Tex.  .103 
125—121  Lynn,  Mass..  .099 
126 — 125  South  Bend, 

Ind 098 

127 — 129  Somerville, 

Mass 096 

128 — 112  Lawrence, 

Mass 095 

129 — 122  Lowell,  Mass.  .088 
130 — 130  Camden,  N. 

131—134  Roanoke,"Va'. 
132—131  J?«ey    City, 

133 — 132  Hoboiten,   N. 
j 

134 — 133  Ft.  '  Worth," 

Texas 066 

135—135  Bayonne,   N. 

San 


.086 
.078 


.077 
.074 


136 — 137  San  Antonio, 
Texas   

137 — 136  Covington, 

Ky 

138 —        E.    St.    Louis, 
Mo 


.052 
.037 
.017 


.000 


•Figure  in  first  column  shows  present  rank.  Figure  in  second  (preceding  name)  shows  rant  tvo  months  ago. 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor.  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases:  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  J2.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provision;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  improved  standards 
and  methods  in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  in 
phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR  HOME   M ISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  20  Protestant  national   women's  mission 
boards.      Florence    E.    Quinlan,    Executive    Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and   Cannery   Migrants.   Summer   service  for 

college    students,    Laura    H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,    Raymond    E.    Cole,    Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — onstituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C  S 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  105  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.   of  Research  and   Education.    Rev.   F.   E.   Johnson,    Sec'y 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y 
International   Justice  and  Goodwill:    Rev.   S.   L    Gulick    Sec'y 
Church  and  Race  Relations:   Dr.  G.   E.  Haynes    Sec'y 


East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  the  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services:  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1.034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America 'and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  M ITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
sec'y:  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100; 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1912. 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  In  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres. ;  Amos  L. 
Prescott,  Treas.;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frankwpod  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebrity,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems in  human  behavior,  education,  industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Miss  Gertrude 
Vaile,  president,  Denver,  Colo.;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Spring,  1926. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND. 
NESS — Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish 
information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service  for 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movement 
— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,540 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  388 
Associations  In  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey.  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH     WOMEN— 2109    Broadway, 
New  York.   Miss  Rose  Bkrenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.    sec'y.      Promotes    civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and 
social   welfare  In   the   United   States,   Canada,   Cuba,   Europe. 
Department    of    Immigrant    Aid — 799    Broadway.       Miss    Fiorina 
Lasker,   chairman.     For   the   protection   and   education   of   im- 
migrant  women   and   girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Herz,  chair- 
man,   5   Columbus   Circle,    New   York   City. 


GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  daily  living  in  the  home,  In  the  business  world, 
and  in  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with  branches  In 
44  states. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine.  "Public  Health  Nurse." 


HAMPTON   INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.     Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 


NATIONAL    TUBERCULOSIS    ASSOCIATION— 370    Seventh    Ave., 
New    York.      Dr.    Theobald    Smith,    president;    Dr.    Linsly    R.    Wll- 


home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free       Hams,    managing    director.      Pamphlets   on    methods   and   program 
material   on    Negro    problems.     J.   E.    Gregg,    principal. 


for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Journal  of  the 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— (or  social  service  among  Negroes, 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA — 315  FGourth  Avenue,  Isew  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Hoisey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 
Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER   «c   CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets  New  York 

Electric   Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD    &    ALMQU1ST,    Inc. 
501    Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


TRAINING   IN   RECREATION 

Professional  training  for  group  leadership  and  recreation: 
play  production  for  amateurs;  stage  and  costume  design; 
folk  dancing;  games;  story  telling;  handcraft;  gymnastics 
and  athletics.  Catalog. 

Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

800  S.   Halsted  Street   (Hull- House) 


HOODWINKED  JUSTICE 

Facta  concerning  alleged 
THIRD  DEGREE  METHODS 

By   mall:    J2.60 


E.    M.    WHITE,    Trustee 
406  Columbian  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 


Analytic  Index  to  This 
Number 
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Child  Welfare: 

Clinics  for   the   pre-school   child,  p.   350 

Child   labor   research,   p.   369 
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Minimum  wage  legislation,  p.   344 

Improved  conditions   in  the  California  hop  fields,  p.  346 

Industrial  safety,  p.  348 

Defective   eyesight   among  industrial   workers,   p.   353 

Women  workers  in  Russia,  p.   367 
Industrial  Relations: 

The  strike  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  p.  365 
Peace  and  International  Relations : 

The  prevalence  of  military  training,  p.  342 
Motives  and  Ideals: 

Motives  of  social  work,  p.  361 
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Address  Advertising 
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THE  SURVEY 


112  Fast  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Physiotherapist  as  supervis- 
or of  work  with  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion. Interesting,  enlarging  field.  Nurse 
preferred.  Give  experience  in  detail.  5355 
SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ASSISTANT  to  Headworker,  also  girls' 
worker  in  a  New  York  downtown  Settle- 
ment. Only  thoroughly  experienced  work- 
ers in  that  field  considered.  Also  two  open- 
ings for  residence  to  social  workers  or 
students  in  return  for  service.  5366  SURVEY. 

WANTED— Social  or  Case  Worker  for 
the  City  of  Janesville,  Wisconsin.  Exper- 
ienced worker.  Graduate  of  School  of  So- 
cial Work.  Address  applications  to  Henry 
Trailer,  City  Manager,  Janesville. 

WANTED:  girl  worker  in  southern 
Jewish  center.  Must  be  experienced  in  or- 
ganizing girls'  clubs,  teaching  dramatics 
and  arts.  Apply  with  references.  5363 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN  as  Assistant  to  Superintendent 
in  Jewish  Orphanage;  experienced  in  In- 
stitutional work;  capable  of  directing  and 
taking  charge  of  the  various  departments 
including  culinary,  laundry,  and  house- 
keeping. Applications  should  include  age, 
experience,  education  and  references.  Ad- 
dress to  A.  D.  Faber,  Station  G,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
ttory  technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
jo  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED  for  Jewish  Orphan  Home  in 
the  East — Boy's  Supervisor.  State  exper- 
ience and  salary  expected.  5364  SURVEY. 

HEAD  OF  BOYS'  WORK.  College 
graduate.  Vacancy  must  be  filled  by 
January  first.  Write  Gladden  Commun- 
ity House,  623  West  Town  St.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Alice  Bradley,  famous  expert, 
vtsjusl  Aotctomakchome  cook- 
^.  cake-making,  candy- making 
give  big  profits.  How  to  cater,  run 
TofltaEleTEA  ROOMS,  Motor  Inns,  Cnfeter- 
B,  etc.— overSl  Ways  to  Make  Money,  in  your 
own  busineaa  or  (rood  positions.    WrtU:  todav  fur 
Illua.  booklet.   "Cookinflr  for  Profit."  it's  I-ftEE. 
«o»r.  Cetiml  ol  Hutu  Ecicximici.-Mn.SBIb  St..Cta>go 


WORKERS  WANTED 

CITY      IN    CENTRAL  NEW    YORK 

wants  visitor  with  training  in  family  case 

work   and   mental   hygiene.  Salary  $1800. 
Box  5354. 

GIRL'S  CLUB  SUPERVISOR  and  assis- 
tant to  head  worker  wanted  in  New  York 
City  Community  House.  Non-resident. 
Write  giving  qualifications  and  references. 
537a  SURVEY. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 

Speeches,  club  papers,  articles,  lectures, 
debates,   etc.   prepared   to   order.     Out- 
lines or  complete  productions.  Research 
work.      Exclusive      service. 
John   H.   Arnold,   Cedar   Falls,    Iowa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

REFINED  COLLEGE  WOMAN,  or- 
dained minister,  with  A.  B.  and  A.  M. 
degrees,  and  wide  experience  in  teaching, 
Social  Service  and  Church  work,  desires 
position  as  pastor  of  a  church,  director  of 
Religious  Education  or  Missions,  director 
of  Community  Work,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secre- 
tary, or  head  of  Social  Service  or  Sociol- 
ogy department  in  College.  Reply,  stating 
nature  of  work,  location  and  salary.  5360 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG  Protestant  couple,  (present 
Supervisor  and  Primary  Teacher,  Hamp- 
den  County  Training  School)  will  con- 
sider making  a  change  provided  the  right 
inducements  are  offered  in  Institutional 
work.  Gentleman  an  ex-Norwich  Uni- 
versity man  and  Regular  Army  officer. 
Lady  has  taught  several  years  and  holds 
Life  Certificate.  Gentleman  will  consider 
change  any  time  after  January  ist,  pro- 
viding lady  can  have  a  teaching  position 
in  same  institution  at  later  date.  Both 
can  furnish  best  of  references.  5369  SUR- 
VEY. 

EMPLOYMENT  WORKER,  fourteen 
years  experience  social  and  industrial  em- 
ployment. Job  placement  for  normal  and 
abnormal.  Juvenile  vocational  guidance. 
Binet-Simon  tests.  Specialist  with  tubercu- 
lar, cardiac  and  mental  cases.  Some  occu- 
pational therapy.  Industrial  welfare,  em- 
ployment, production,  cost,  time-study, 
employee  representation,  cafeteria,  dispen- 
sary etc.  Box  5368  SURVEY. 

HOSPITAL  Social  Service,  Institutional, 
Settlement  and  Family  Case  Workers;  Club 
Leaders  and  Trained  Nurses,  available  for 
first  class  positions.  Executive  Service 
Corporation,  Pershing  Square  Building, 
New  York  City. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL-STATISTICAL  WORK 
REPORT  WRITING  A  SPECIALTY. 
A  trained  statistician  with  exceptional  ex- 
perience in  analyzing  and  compiling  tech- 
nical reports;  excellent  credentials.  5353 
SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  desires 
position  supervising  community  house  or 
institution.  5350  SURVEY. 

SUPERITENDENT  with  extensive  ex- 
perience in  institutional  work  desires 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Orphanage 
or  Industrial  School  for  boys.  Rural  com- 
munity preferred.  5349  SURVEY. 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE  exper- 
ienced in  various  phases  of  Jewish  Social 
Service,  available  for  position  as  head  of 
Federation.  Excellent  reason  for  desiring 
change  of  position.  Would  prefer  city  in 
Western  part  of  United  States.  «A« 
SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  MAN,  seventeen  years  ex- 
perience, and  wife,  college  woman,  dieti- 
tian, trained  nurse,  public  health  exper- 
ience, would  consider  institution  for  or- 
phaned, neglected  or  delinquent  children 
or  recreation  center.  Happily  situated  but 
have  reached  top  in  present  position.  Ad- 
dress 5339  SURVEY. 

A  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  with 
Social  Service  training,  Tuberculosis,  Hos- 
pital Social  Service,  Industrial  and  organ- 
izing experience,  desires  position.  5330 
SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE — desires  position  with 
Jewish  Center  with  comprehensive  Jewish 
cultural  outlook.  Expert  in  adaptation  of 
Jewish  training,  both  formally  educational 
and  extra-curricular,  to  American  life. 
Solid  Jewish  and  general  educational  back- 
ground, and  years  of  experience  in  Center 
work.  Young,  married,  at  present  em- 
ployed. Desire  for  change  motivated  by 
wish  to  do  constructive  work  along  the 
lines  of  healthy  Jewish  cultural  adaptation 
to  American  environment.  5365  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  with  training  and 
experience  in  Institutional  work  with  the 
pre-delinquent  girl,  desires  position  Janu- 
ary ist,  either  as  House  supervisor  or,  su- 
perintendent of  institution.  5362  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT— Experienced,  de- 
sires position  in  Child  Caring  Institution. 
Have  taught  in  public  and  institutional 
schools.  5361  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  man  desires  position  as  ass't. 
Sup't.  or  caretaker  of  orphanage.  Has 
had  ten  years  experience  as  boys'  director, 
in  both  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  church  work.  Ad- 
dress J.  S.  M.  Room  808,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

RESEARCH:  We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  Jewish,  male,  hold- 
ing university  degrees,  13  years  experience 
as  head  of  social  and  educational  institu- 
tions, wide  experience  in  immigrant  edu- 
cation and  citizenship,  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man and  Slavic  languages,  seeks  position 
where  above  qualifications  can  be  used  to 
advantage.  Address  5370  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  institution  for 
delinquent  boys  open  for  change.  College 
man,  single,  28,  war  veteran.  Six  years' 
experience  with  juvenile  delinquency.  Fin- 
est of  credentials.  SURVEY  5371. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER  desires 
position  as  assistant  superintendent  or 
housemother  in  girls'  or  childrens'  insti- 
tution. 5367  SURVEY. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  far  four  insertion!,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  showi 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION    FOR   LABOR   LEGISLATION: 

New   York    City.     December  28-30.      Secretary, 

John  B.  Andrews,  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New   York 

City. 
AMERICAN     SOCIOLOGICAL     SOCIETY:     New    York 

City.      December    28-30.      Dr.    E.    W.    Burgess, 

University    of    Chicago,    Chicago,    Illinois. 
AMERICAN    ECONOMIC    ASSOCIATION:    New    York 

City.     December  28-31.     Address:   Prof.   R.   C. 

McCrea,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
AMERICAN      POLITICAL      SCIENCE      ASSOCIATION: 

New  York  City.  December  28-31.  Address:  Dr. 

V.  A.  Ogg,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis. 
NATIONAL     COMMUNITY      CENTS*      ASSOCIATION: 

New  York   City.      December  28-31.      Secretary, 

L.     E.     Bowman,     503     Kent     Hall,     Columbia 

University,    New    York    City. 
AMERICAN    STATISTICAL    ASSOCIATION:    New  York 

City.     December  29-31.      Secretary,   Dr.   W.   I. 

King,   474   West   24th    Street,   New  York  City. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL        STUDENT        CoNKRtNCK: 

Evanston,  111.  December  29 — January  1.  Sec- 
retary, Dorothy  Dyar,  10  E.  Huron  St, 
Chicago,  111. 

OMGON  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Port- 
land. December  30-31.  President,  Mrs.  Alice 
F.  Wieman,  1009  E.  16th  St.  N.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

FLORIDA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Jack- 
sonville. December  30-31.  President,  Mai- 
garet  R.  Sandels,  Florida  State  College  for 
Women,  Tallahassee. 

WOMEN'S   INDUSTRIAL    CONFERENCE:   Washington, 

D.  C.      January    18-21.      Secretary,    Mary    An- 
derson,   Women's    Bureau,    Washington,    D.    C. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS:  St. 
J.ouis,  Mo.  January  21-25.  Secretary, 
Florence  E.  Quinlan,  136  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE:  New  York  City.  Feb- 
ruary 2-5.  Secretary.  Eugene  K.  Jones,  127 

E.  23rd    St.,    New    York    City. 
PENNSYLVANIA    CONFERENCE    OP     SOCIAL    WORK: 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  February  3-5.  President,  Mary 
Bogue,  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund,  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  Harrisburg. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building,  Chi- 
cago; Southern  Building,  Washington; 
IZ56  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


The  Threefold  Commonwealth 

The  Social  Question  in  Its  True  Shape 
By  Dr.  RUDOLF  STE1NER 

Authorized 
Translation  by  E.  Bowen-Wedxwood 

Price  $2.00,  Postpaid 
Threefold    Commonwealth    Center 

207  West  56th  Street        New  York  City 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

AGED  CLIENTS  OF  BOSTON  SOCIAL  AGENCIES, 
by  a  Group  of  Investigators  and  Social 
Workers,  Liicile  Eaves,  Director.  Ex- 
perienced Social  workers  comment  on 
studies  based  on  over  a  thousand  case 
histories  of  care  given  the  aged.  Order 
from  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Cloth,  152  pp.,  $1.25. 

THE  SOCIAL  WORKERS  APPROACH  TO  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASE  is  a  pam- 
phlet containing  information  which  every 
social  worker,  teacher,  minister,  and  lay- 
man should  have.  It  has  been  carefully 
compiled  by  the  Venereal  Disease  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organization  Soci- 
ety and  published  by  them  in  July  1925. 
Copies  can  be  secured  from  the  Commit- 
tee at  105  East  zznd  Street  at  a  cost  of 
.25  per  copy. 


New  Survey  Book  Li»t — Write  for  it. 

Survey  Book  Department 
1 1 2  E.  1 9  St.  New  York 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  80-PD.   111.   handbook— Ifi  PBEB.     Home-study 

Domestic   Science    courses,    for   teaching.    Institution 

management,    etc.    and   for   home-making    efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  848  E.ssth  St.,  Chlnl* 


WANTED:  Copies  of  the  Survey 
and  Survey  Graphic  for  1923:  Jan. 
1,  15;  Feb.  1,  15;  March  15;  April 
15;  June  15;  Aug.  1;  Sept.  1;  Dec. 
15.  1924:  Feb.  15.  1925:  March  15; 
May  15;  September  15;  October  15. 
Unexpected  demand  has  wiped  out  our 
stock.  Subscribers  who  do  not  need 
their  issues  for  future  use  will  confer 
a  real  favor  by  returning  these  num- 
bers to  us  for  use  in  libraries  and  col- 
leges. The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


TcdchcTS  °f  Sociology,  Social  Problems 
Civics   and  Current   Events 


M 


'  OST  teachers  are  experts  in  dealing  with  materials  organized  into 
textbooks  or  laboratory  manuals.  But  there  are  areas  of  interest 
and  information  which  are  incapable  of  being  so  organized.  They 
must  be  taken  as  they  come,  or  not  at  all.  Such  an  area  is  that 
commonly  called  "current  events."  Although  intensely  interesting  and  im- 
portant, most  teachers  find  themselves  very  much  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how 
to  deal  with  this  area. 

It  is  easy  to  say  to  a  class:  "Find  something  interesting  and  tell  about  it  in 
class  tomorrow,"  or  "Read  The  Survey  for  December  15  and  tell  what  you 
found  there  that  was  interesting."  But  in  both  cases,  your  teacherly  soul 
rebels  against  the  smattering  quality  of  the  results.  You  feel  you  are  wasting 
time  and  the  students  often  achieve  a  fine  degree  of  boredom.  You  want  some- 
thing better. 

Well,  here  it  is.  We  have  published  a  handy  little  pamphlet  which  gives 
an  analysis  of  social  problems,  a  program  for  applying  that  analysis  to  class- 
room work  and  ways  in  which  The  Survey  fits  into  such  a  program.  It  shows 
how  The  Survey  can  be  used  as  a  dependable  current  textbook  of  the  world's 
happenings  in  the  fields  of  social  progress  and  general  welfare. 

A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  sent  gladly  to  any  teacher  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  send  us  a  post  card  giving  his  or  her  name  and  address,  name 
of  the  school  and  the  subject  taught. 

The  Survey 
112  Ea»t  19  Street,  New  York  City 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


Christmas  Gifts  at  *1,  $2,  $5 

Why  let  the  Christmas  shoppers  elbow  you  out  of  your 
fine  holiday  spirit  ? 

Why  rush  out  in  desperation  at  the  last  moment  to  buy 
your  grown-up  and  intelligent  friends  a  trumpery  some- 
thing—  anything — tied  up  in  tinsel  ? 

Here  are  gifts  that  appeal  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  heart, 
that  endure  long  after  Christmas  day,  that  give  a  sense  of 
thoughtful  choice  as  well  as  of  holiday  good  cheer. 

The  satisfactory  way,  the  easy  way,  is  to  do  your  shopping 
with  your  fountain  pen.  A  few  lines  filled  in  below,  a 
check  written — and  it's  happily  done. 

$•4  The  Mind  in  the  Making.  By  d>  ^\  Survey  Graphic.  A  fine,  all-the- 

James  Harvey  Robinson.  A  book  /^  year-round  gift  for  a  discriminating 

•^-^  that  is  known  the  country  over  ^^*  friend  who,  like  you,  has  a  healthy 

as  the  most  thought-provoking  volume  curiosity  to  know  what  is  going  on  behind 

published  during  the  past  three  years,  the  newspaper  headlines.  Gift  subscriptions 

The  original  edition  at  $2.50  stood  for  will  begin  with  the  December  issue  so  as  to 

months  as  the  best  seller  among  non-  include  all  of  Dr.  Cabot's  "Adventures  on 

fiction.  The  Survey  Associates  edition  the  Borderland  of  Ethics."  During  the  year 

at  $1  is  printed  from  the  original  plates,  there  will  be  at  least  two  special  numbers, 

on  good  paper.  The  only  difference  is  in  larger  than  usual  and  similar  to  those  on 

the  cloth  for  the  binding— gay  yellow  now,  Harlem  and  Regional  Planning.  For  new 

pi  ace  of  red.  subscribers  only — a  reduction  of  $1. 

d>  ^     The  Survey.     There  is  nothing  like  The   Survey  for   any 

^\     friend  who  has,  or  who  has  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  hav- 

*-^  *  ing,  a  consecutive  interest  in  the  most  vital  and  fascinating 

fields  of  human  activity  of  our  time  — education,  health,  industry,  social 

work,  community  up-building.    A  year's  subscription  including  the 

Graphic  on  the  first  of  each  month  and  the  Midmonthly  on  the  fifteenth. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 
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I  enclose  my  check  (or  money  order)  for  $. for  the  following: 

nMail   a  copy  of   "  Mind  in  the  Making "  by  Robin-      <j;  C   Enter   a   year's   subscription   to   The   Survey  to   be 
son  to:  -J   sent  tn: 
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When  this  dredge,  started  work  the  Mayor 
of  Nome,  Alaska,  declared  a  holiday  and  aL. 
of  the  inhabitants  attended. 


The  "Forty-Niner"  of '26 


General  Electric  supplied 
all  electrical  equipment 
for  two  such  dredges  now 
operating  at  Nome.  A 
Diesel-electric  power 
plant,  four  miles  distant, 
furnishes  the  energy  for 
a  total  of  592  h.p.  in 
electric  motors  for  each 
dredge.  To  cope  with 
winter  conditions  G-E 
cable  was  chosen  to  carry 
the  power  to  the  dredges. 


Massive  electric  dredges  now 
mine  Alaskan  gold.  At  almost 
incredible  temperatures  they 
dig  60  feet  deep  and  scoop 
out  200,000  cubic  yards  a 
month.  From  the  Arctic  re- 
gions to  the  Equator,  G-E 
equipment  is  called  upon  to 
perform  many  hard  tasks  once 
done  by  hand  but  now  better 
done  by  electricity. 


GENERAL  EL 
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CITY  HEALTH  ECHOES 


AFTER  reading  the  November  1925  issue  of 
the  Survey  Graphic,  I  want  to  thank  you  personally 
and  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association  for  this  splendid  con- 
tribution to  the  fight  for  health.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  scientific  treatment  of  city  health  problems 
for  popular  consumption  and  understanding  I  have 
yet  found.  Though  [  had  read  the  advance  notices, 
1  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  vigor  and  thor- 
oughness of  treatment  which  I  found.  My  satis- 
faction and  admiration  grew  increasingly  as  I 
turned  from  page  to  page.  It  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  recommend  it  as  widely  as  possible  and 
to  use  it  in  our  work  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

HOYT  E.   DEARHOLT, 
executive    secretary    Wisconsin    Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association. 

IN  MY  opinion,  the  article,  What  You  Can  Do, 
stands  out  as  containing  a  most  practical  basis  for 
thought  in  formulating  health  work  wherein  it 
will  renown  to  the  greatest  interest  to  a  com- 
munity. The  ballot  scheme  is  unique  in  itself  and 
covers  the  question  of  health  work  in  a  most 
masterly  manner. 

CHAUNCEV  F.  CHAPMAN, 
Superintendent   of  Health.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

I  HAVE  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  benefit  The  Survey  for  November  I  in  which 
City  Health  is  discussed. 

W.  F.  DREWRY,  M.D. 
City    Manager,    Petersburg,    Va. 

MAY  1  congratulate  you  on  your  issue  covering 
the  health  surveys  of  the  American  Child  Health 
Association  published  in  the  November  Graphic. 
I  think  it  will  help  immensely  in  informing  people 
about  this  very  significant  series  of  health  studies. 

MURRAY    P.    HORWOOD, 

assistant  professor  of  biology  and  public  health, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of   Technology. 

EVERYBODY  should  know  the  wonderful 
story  of  how  the  general  sickness  and  death  rate 
has  been  lowered.  It  should  be  good  news  to  every 
citizen  to  learn  that  a  well  organized  band  of  men 
and  women  is  working,  night  and  day.  to  make 
this  a  still  safer  country.  If  you  want  the  full 
story,  you  must  read  the  Survey  Graphic  for 
November  1925.  .  .  .  This  issue  brings  together  in 
one  fascinating  whole  the  story  of  the  advances  in 
city  health. 

ROYAL  S.  COPELAND,  M.D., 
United  States  Senator  from  New  York." 

SO-CALLED  hard-headed  people  declared  that 
no  great  change  was  possible.  They  held  that  the 
poor  would  continue  to  die  like  flies,  that  the 
majority  must  swelter,  starve  and  rot.  A  resolute 
few,  sneered  at  as  sentimentalists,  took  up  the 
struggle  to  give  their  fellow  creatures  life.  How 


they  fought  and  against  what  odds  is  told  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Survey  Graphic. 

BOSTON  GLOBL. 

^ 

HALF  the  population  of  this  country  lives  in 
cities.  More  than  half  works  there.  That  permits 
life,  with  its  possibilities  of  "the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness," to  many  millions  more  than  formerly.  The 
earth  is  far  more  productive  than  fifty  years  ago, 
yet  far  fewer  workers  in  proportion  need  or  even 
desire  the  great  open  space  for  habitation.  What 
makes  this  possible?  One  thing  only— the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  sanitary  science.  We  have 
acquired  what  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  calls  in  the 
current  Survey  Graphic  "robust  cities." 

SEATTLE  POST-!NTELLICENCER. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Survey  Graphic  brings 
to  light  some  interesting  features  in  connection  with 
the  relative  standing  of  health  services  in  the  cities 
in  this  country.  In  the  graphs  that  are  shown, 
Boston  stands  out  as  the  leading  city  in  comparison 
with  others  that  have  been  illustrated  with  these 
graphs. 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT. 

A  NOTE  of  exultation  is  to  be  found  in  an 
article,  The  Robust  City,  written  by  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson  of  Columbia  University  for  the  November 
Survey  Graphic,  but  it  is  about  one  matter  in 
which  elation  is  justified.  Indeed,  all  New  York 
is  entitled  to  a  share  in  his  rejoicing,  for  it  is  of 
this  city  he  is  writing,  and  what  he  has  to  say 
about  the  progress  of  sanitation  and  public  health 
here  is  of  moment  to  the  entire  city. 

NEW  YORK  SUN. 

AS    A    purely    economic    matter,    public    health 

work    pays — prodigiously Dr.    Louis 

Dublin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  calculated  that  had  the  $5,000,000 
Pittsburgh  filter  plant  been  built  in  1904  instead 
of  after  the  1907  typhoid  epidemic,  "a  life-waste 
of  $9,000,000  from  that  disease  alone  might  have 
been  saved.'  Tn  the  face  of  facts  like  these  our 
expenditures  for  public  health  still  seem  trifling, 
indeed,  and  the  outcrv  in  some  quarters  against 
serums  and  vaccines  a  mockery  of  progress. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES. 
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A  Glimpse  Ahead 

Is  It  Too  Late?  b$  Remain  Rolland 

The  author  of  Jean  Christophe  writes  not  on  Syria 
and  the  Riff — but  on  what  lies  back  of  them;  on  the 
great  underlying  situation  south  ;md  east  on  the 
Mediterranean  in  which  oppressor  and  oppressed  are 
inextricably  bound  together.  Is  it  too  late  for  Europe 
to  mend  her  ways?  Where  lies  the  path  of  hope? 

• 
What  Has  Become  of  Our  Pre-war  Radicals  ? 

—  a  symposium. 

We  have  lifted  the  question  from  Fred  Howe's 
Confessions  of  a  Reformer  and  linked  it  with  another: 
"Who  are  their  successors?" 

Ethics  and  the  Medical  Profession, 

by  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D. 

"It  was  the  power  of  wonder,  something  underlying 
ethics,  something  akin  to  religion,"  writes  Dr.  Cabot 
of  a  hospital  scene  that  the  reader  will  long  remember. 
He  tells  us  what  one  teacher  gave  his  students  in  his 
own  college  days.  He  follows  the  young  doctor  out 
of  college,  out  of  the  hospital,  into  the  community,  and 
deals  with  his  "wrestle  with  personal  relations  there." 

Schools  of  the  Free,  by  Joseph  K.  Hart. 

Beginning  the  explorations  of  an  American  educator 
among  the  Folk  Schools  of  Denmark;  the  most  spirited 
experiment  in  the  world  in  adult  education. 

In  Search  of  a  Creed,  by  Beatrice  Webb. 

The  second  instalment  of  her  autobiographical  papers, 
My  Apprenticeship.  A  search  which  she  made  for  a 
ways  in  company  with  her  friend  and  teacher,  Herbert 
Spencer,  only  to  find  herself  in  breaking  with  him. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

SLOVAK  MARY  (p.  401)  and  Mary  McDowell 
are  neighbors — in  that   drab  district  of  Chicago 
known  simply,  but  with  a  wealth  of  connotation, 
as  the  Yards;  the  district  which  Mary  McDowell 
invaded  thirty-odd  .years  ago  to  establish  the  University 
of  Chicago  Settlement,  and  from  which  she  was  chosen 
by  Mayor  Dever  to  bring  life  and  significance  into  the 
city's  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

THE  WEBBS,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  Beatrice  and 
Sidney  Webb — however  you  call  them,  they  have 
loomed  large  for  many  a  year  in  that  part  of  the 
British  consciousness  which  has  faced  through,  with 
unparalleled  persistence,  the  facts  of  labor  and  the 
social  responsibilities  of  the  state.  Mrs.  Webb  shares 
with  American  readers  (p.  403)  the  first  of  three 
autobiographical  sketches  drawn  from  her  forthcoming 
book,  My  Apprenticeship,  to  be  brought  out  here  by 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company  in  late  winter. 

PRESIDENT  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  edu- 
cator, statesman  of  science,  George  E.  Vincent  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  com- 
mentators on  the  social  aspects-  of  American  medicine. 
Here  (p.  409)  in  an  article  based  on  an  address  de- 
livered recently  before  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  he  presents  in  large  outline  some  of  the 
factors  which  control  the  relationship  of  the  physician 
to  society  and  may  modify  profoundly  the  existing 
organization  and  habit  of  the  medical  profession. 


ANEW   chapter   in   the   history  of   "Golden   Rule 
Nash"  is  set  down  for  the  record  by  The  Survey's 
industrial  editor,  Mr.  Brue'e   (p.  412).    Editorial  com- 
ment will  be  found  on  page  438. 

MR.  McDONALD,  chairman-extraordinary  of  the 
F.  P.  A.,  begins  on  p.  429  a  monthly  department 
of  running  comment  on  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States — affairs  which  are  seen  to  be  less  and  less 
"foreign"  as  our  education  in  world  interrelationships 
slowly  progresses. 

WHERE  are  the  wild  men  of  yesterday?"  asks 
Savel  Zimand  (p.  414),  and  takes  as  his 
starting  point  in  that  engaging  inquiry  a  group  of  wild 
men  with  whom  he  dined  once  upon  a  time  when  they 
were  still  wild — men  who  have  since  followed  fortune 
up  hill  and  down  dale  and  through  strange  byways. 
With  the  appearance  of  a  dictator  and  a  "Roman 
Emperor"  in  Italy,  and  the  clamor  for  a  dictator  in 
France — suppose  it  should  be  Briand? — the  future  of 
the  "wild  men"  takes  on  new  significance.  The  drawings 
which  accompany  Mr.  Zimand's  article  will  be  wel- 
comed by  many  newspaper  readers  who  formed  the 
habit  of  looking  for  Cesare's  cartoons  in  the  New  York 
Sun  and  Evening  Post  that  were  and  still  greet  his 
work  with  pleasure  in  the  New  York  Times  of  today. 

SUCH  is  the  ubiquity  of  taxes,  and  most  of  all  the 
income  tax  which  comes  with  equinoctial  regularity 
in  mid-March,  that  Professor  Comstock's  study  of  the 
new  tax  bill,  written  from  her  chair  of  economics  at 
Mt.  Holyoke  College,  and  Mrs.  Bruere's  scissor  picture, 
cut  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  will  come  close  to 
the  business  and  bosoms  of  Survey  readers  from  China 
to  Peru  (we  know  there  are  some  in  China,  and  we 
have  hopes  of  Peru.)  (Page  425.) 

THE  gentlemen  who  dip  into  their  own  several 
experiences  and  bring  up  their  assorted  reactions 
to  Dr.  Cabot's  striking  suggestion  in  his  article  in  the 
December  Survey  Graphic  (A  Plea  for  a  Clinical  Year 
in  the  Course  of  Theological  Study)  are  identified 
on  p.  432. 

AAIN  LOCKE  and  Winold  Reiss— a  happy  co- 
partnership in  interpreting  the  New  Negro — 
come  again  into  team-work  on  pp.  434  and  435.  Readers 
of  the  Harlem  Number  of  Survey  Graphic  (March 
1925)  will  not  soon  forget  the  drawings  by  Mr.  Reiss 
and  the  articles  by  Mr.  Locke  which  contributed  so 
much  to  the  distinction  of  that  number.  Here  it  is  an 
African  statesman-king  who  evokes  their  joint  comment. 

MISS  TARBELL  is  known  for  her  History  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  her  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  She  was  inviting  inevitable  comparison  with 
her  own  best  work  as  one  of  our  few  literary  crafts- 
women  in  attempting  to  tell  the  story  of  steel  in  terms 
of  Judge  Gary.  It  is  not,  however,  as  a  literary  worker 
but  as  a  social  investigator  that  John  Fitch,  author  of 
The  Steel  Workers,  and  for  many  years  industrial 
editor  of  The  Survey,  takes  up  her  latest  book  in  a 
way  which  is  at  once  temperate  and  challenging  (p. 441). 
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Slovak  Mary  Visits  the  Holy  Places 


By  MARY  E.  MCDOWELL 


XF  ever  a  pilgrim  went  to  the  Holy  Land  on 
her  knees,   that  'pilgrim   was   Slovak   Mary, 
as  she  is  called  by  her  friends  and  neighbors 
Back  of  the  Yards. 
Some  of  us  know  her  as  Mary  of  Oravska, 
a  province  at  the  foothills  of  the  Tatras  of 
the  Carpathians,  where  the  soil  produces  a  scant  living  for 
a  hungry  family  but  where  the  heart  may  feast  on  the  beauty 
of  the  hills.    It  was  among  these,  and  in  poverty,  that  our 
neighbor  Mary  developed  that  personality  that  has  dignified 
scrubbing  as  a  livelihood  and  made  admiring  friends  of  all 
who   know   her.     One   cannot   but   wonder    how    rich    this 
illiterate  women's  mind  might  have  been  if,  instead  of  the 
Magyars   who   neglected    to   give   educational   opportunities 
to    the    common    people,    the    Czechoslovak 
Republic  had  been  in  existence  in  her  girl- 
hood   and    had    established    in    Slovakia   the 
present  splendid  school  system. 

Yet  there  were  compensations.  I  remem- 
ber once,  when  we  talked  together  of  the 
old  country,  Mary's  eyes,  that  revealed  so 
clearly  to  all  who  knew  her  the  Tightness 
of  her  inner  life,  shone  while  she  tried  to 
express  with  her  meager  English  the  beauties 
of  her  native  land.  She  said,  "When  I 
shut  my  eyes  I  see  beautiful  pictures,  but 
my  girl,  when  she  shut  her  eyes,  what  she 
sees?  Stock  Yards!"  The  little  cottage 
she  has  been  fifteen  years  buying  on  monthly 
payments  is  in  the  ugliest  of  ugly  settings. 

She  was  very  young  when  she  married  ; 
she  married  unfortunately,  and  in  time  she 
had  come  with  her  drunken  husband  to  the 
stock  yard  district  of  Chicago.  In  the 
twenty  years  since,  Mary  has  earned  and 
saved,  has  purchased  her  little  home  and 
raised  her  child.  There  were  other  chil- 
dren but  they  had  died  before  she  left  her 
native  land.  In  the  early  years,  when  she 
found  she  could  earn  her  own  living  and 
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buy  her  own  home,  she  put  her  husband  "out  of  the  house." 
Here,  in  this  new  country,  she  found  the  courage  to  free 
herself  from  a  man  who  had  brought  only  sorrow  and  no 
support,  but,  of  course,  she  could  not  escape  the  American 
way — by  divorcing — for  this  was  discountenanced  by  her 
church.  After  her  daughter  grew  to  young  womanhood 
and  married,  Mary  permitted  her  husband  to  sleep  in  the 
basement  of  the  cottage,  but  in  no  sense  was  he  counted 
as  "her  man."  In  more  ways  than  one,  she  lived  the  life 
of  a  nun  under  circumstances  that  were  possible  only  for 
one  guided  by  a  power  not  herself  that  made  for 
righteousness. 

Every  year  Mary  would  anounce  that  she  could  not 
clean  our  floors  "next  week"  for  she  "would  go  to  Wis- 
consin to  the  retreat"  where  for  three  days 
she  would  fast  and  pray  for  the  sick  and 
the  sinning.  She  returned  to  us  always  with 
a  mystic  light  shining  from  her  eloquent 
eyes,  that  at  other  times  were  strangely 
alert  and  shrewd  and  ready  to  twinkle  at 
any  suggestion  of  humor.  How  often  I 
have  watched  her  eyes  and  hands  become 
articulate  when  words  fail  her !  As  it  turned 
out,  these  pilgrimages  to  the  retreat  in  Wis- 
consin were  but  a  foretaste  of  the  visions 
of  far-away  holy  places  she  wished  to  make 
real  to  herself. 

ONE  Sunday  morning  after  she  had 
been  to  mass,  Mary  of  Oravska  came 
to  talk  with  me,  and  I  knew  from  her  eyes 
that  she  had  something  big  with  spiritual 
importance  to  confide.  She  was  a  picture 
in  her  Sunday  gown,  black,  very  simply 
made,  very  neat,  and  the  black  silk  kerchief 
over  her  head,  and  her  little  prayer-book 
in  one  hand.  She  looked  up  at  me  and 
plunged  in,  "What  you  think,  Missis,  I  me 
go  to  Jerusalem?  It  costs  money?  You 
think  I  me  right  spend  money,  go  to 
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Holy  Land  and  Rome?"  Then  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling: 
"Always  I  think  and  think  I  me  want  to  go  to  that  place 
where  my  Lord  he  walked.  I  go  now?  Is  it  good?" 

It  developed  that  the  Polish  Catholics  were  organizing 
a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  and  Rome  that  would  last  three 
months  and  cost  each  pilgrim  one  thousand  dollars.  My 
inquiring  look  brought  the  response,  "I  me  money  in  bank. 
My  house  he  paid  for.  I  want  to  go  to  Holy  Land." 

At  that  the  tears  in  Mary's  eyes  entirely  disarmed  my 
worldly  sense.  When  I  pictured  this  holy  woman  virtually 
earning  her  way  on  her  knees  to  Bethlehem,  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  I  could  only  answer,  "Surely,  Mary,  you  have 
a  right  to  spend  your  money  for  this,  your  heart's 
desire." 

After  many  doubts  and  fears  about  the  journey,  she 
purchased  the  ticket  with  her  saved  scrubbing  money. 
Then  came  the  work  of  preparing  the  pilgrim  for  her 
pilgrimage;  "first  citizenship  papers"  were  secured,  pass- 
port applied  for,  traveler's  checks  and  even  a  hat  procured. 
But  the  hat  was  to  Mary  rather  a  sacrilege;  she  preferred 
the  traditional  black  silk  handkerchief  for  her  head. 

WEEKS  went  by.  Then  came  the  first  message  on 
a  picture  postcard  from  Jerusalem,  a  rather  dis- 
illusioning message,  and  brief:  "It's  awful  dirty— ^all  Jews 
here."  A  message  to  fill  us  with  a  fear  lest  our  pilgrim's 
anticipations  were  dulled  by  the  reality.  We  had  all  had 
forebodings  that  Jerusalem  would  be  far  from  golden  to 
Mary,  but  Rome  might  be  the  Holy  City  to  one  who  loved 
God  and  her  church  as  she  did.  We  could  only  wait  her 
homecoming  to  learn  the  whole  story. 

On   another   Sunday  morning,  some   three  months   after 
Slovak  Mary  had  set  out,  her  anticipating  friends  "back-of- 
the-yards"  were  upset  by  a  night  letter  from  Ellis  Island, 
saying  that  our  pilgrim  was  heid 
for   trial    on    the    Saturday   fol- 
lowing and  might  be  deported  as 
the    quota    for    both    Poles    and 
Czechoslovaks  was  filled. 

We  had  impressed  upon  her 
that  she  must  hold  tight  to  her 
return  passage  and  to  the  decla- 
ration of  citizenship.  Yet  the 
telegram  said,  "Held — must 
prove  to  be  resident  alien." 

The  group  of  many  friends 
who  had  known  her  for  twenty- 
odd  years  were  anxious  at  the 
possibility  of  deportation,  for  had 
not  many  other  innocent  and 
ignorant  ones  been  sent  back  to 
the  old  country?  Sunday  evening 
saw  an  unusual  gathering  at  the 
Settlement:  the  Slovak  priest, 
the  realtor  who  had  sold  the 
cottage  to  Mary,  the  banker  who 
had  held  her  savings,  the  women 
who  had  hired  her.  All  joined 
in  sending  telegrams  to  officials 
and  to  that  blessed  "Y.  W." 
officer  at  the  Island  who  had  so 
often  cared  for  the  immigrant 
women  in  isolation  or  distress. 


Mary  and  her  daughter 


After  a  week's  incarceration,  Mary  came  home  on  one 
of  America's  best  trains. 

At  first  our  traveler  could  talk  of  nothing  but  the 
immigrant  station  and  the  many  discourtesies  shown  by 
officials  of  our  government.  That  they  were  themselves 
Americanized  foreigners  outraged  her  the  more.  One  of 
them  had  asked  her  if  she  were  married.  In  her  character- 
istically truthful  way  she  said,  "Yes."  She  told  me  of  the 
incident.  "Missus,  I  must  not  lie.  I  me  say  'Yes.'  Then 
Pole  he  say,  'Your  man  he  got  papers?'  I  say,  'No.'  Then 
he  push  me  back  in  crowd.  I  stay  all  week.  I  do  not  sleep. 
All  night  I  walk  up  and  down,  babies  cry  and  children  all 
day  on  floor.  Sometime  officer  push  babies  with  his  foot 
out  of  way.  I  cry,  Missus.  It  so  bad. 

"Missus,  all  time  in  Holy  Land  and  Rome  I  love 
America.  The  Pope  when  he  bless  us  pilgrims  he  say,  'I 
America  love.  They  do  good  after  war.  I  love  Americans.' 
And  Missus,  I  me  love  America  till  Ellis  Island,  then  I  no 
love  America.  That  Pole  he  say,  'You  no  sense,  spend 
money  for  pilgrimage.  What  good  church  to  you  ?  You 
foolish.'  "  With  a  spirited  twinkle  in  her  eye  she  went  on, 
''Missus,  I  go  work  again,  get  citizen's  paper;  some  day  I  go 
again.  When  I  come  back  I  be  citizen  and  then  I  come 
back  and  no  stop  at  Ellis  Island." 

As  time  wore  on,  the  experiences  of  her  pilgrimage  effaced 
the  memories  of  Ellis  Island.  "All  the  time  while  I  working 
I  me  think  of  thebeautifultrip,"  says  Mary  of  Oravska,  "I  no 
sorry  I  me  go.  I  never  forget.  I  always  see  those  holy  places." 
The  souvenirs  brought  back  to  the  friends  and  neighbors 
were  mostly  of  her  own  finding,  bits  of  stone  from  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  or  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  where 
the  Cross  stood,  or  pressed  olive  leaves  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  She  saw  everywhere  beauty  of  nature,  especially  at 
Assissi,  for  this  simple  Christian  understood  St.  Francis. 

A  month  after  the  disappoint- 
ing homecoming,  our  pilgrim 
was  helping  me  clean  house. 
While  I  was  dusting  the  books 
and  cleaning  my  desk,  she,  on 
her  knees,  would  look  up  and  with 
shining  eyes  tell  me  of  the  won- 
der of  her  experiences  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  at  Gethsemane, 
at  Assissi,  where  St.  Francis 
lived  and  worked  with  the  poor 
people  and  loved  the  birds  and 
flowers.  Suddenly,  a  little  ripple 
of  laughter  escaped  her  as  she 
put  down  the  scrub  brush  and 
told  me  how  the  ladies  of  the 
pilgrims'  group  had  to  spend 
much  time  in  Rome  hunting 
black  lace  veils  for  their  heads, 
for  hats  were  not  to  be  worn  in 
visiting  the  Holy  See.  With  a 
dramatic  gesture  of  arranging  her 
kerchief,  she  said,  "I  only  tie  my 
black  kerchief  so."  When  the  pil- 
grims were  grouped  for  a  picture 
in  Rome,  Mary  was  called  by  the 
archbishop  to  the  first  row  be- 
cause, he  said,  "This  woman  is  the 
real  pilgrim:  she  was  all  ready." 


My  Apprenticeship 

I.  The  England  in  Which  I  Was  Reared 


By  BEATRICE  WEBB 


XN  the  life-history  of  many  of  us,  deep  down 
in   our   consciousness,   beneath   the   toil   and 
rest,  the  sorrow  and  joy  of  daily  life,  there 
runs   a   continuous   controversy   between    an 
Ego  that   affirms  and   an   Ego  that   denies. 
On   the  course  of  this  controversy  depends 
the  attainment  of  inner  harmony  and  consistent  conduct  in 
private  and  public  affairs. 

In  some  minds  this  self-examination  relates  to  free  will 
and  determinism  and  leads  to  alternate  periods  of  restless- 
ness and  apathy;  sometimes  it  surges  round  the  "to  be"  or 
"not  to  be"  of  a  future  life,  driving  the  individual  back- 
wards and  forwards,  from  church  to  lecture-hall,  and  from 
unbelief  back  again  to  belief;  sometimes  it  fastens  on 
problems  of  sex  or  of  parenthood,  with  consequences  happy 
or  tragic.  Or  the  problem  to  be  solved  may  be  one  of 
professional  ethics;  the  degree  of  honesty  imperative  in 
business  transactions;  the  measure  of  truth-telling  and  self- 
subordination  obligatory  on  a  politician  in  trouble  about  his 
soul ;  or  the  relative  claim  of  private  clients  and  public 
authorities,  which  the  professional  man  may  have  to  settle 
for  himself  at  the  risk  of  loss  of  livelihood. 

With  some  individuals  this  half-submerged  but  often 
continuous  controversy  changes  in  subject-matter  as  years 
go  on ;  with  others  all  controversy  dies  down  and  the 
individual  becomes  purely  practical  and  opportunist,  and 
scoffs  at  those  who  trouble  over  ultimate  questions  of  right 
and  wrong,  in  working  out  their  daily  life  or  the  destiny  of 
man.  IBut  where  the  individual 
has  had  the  exceptional  luck  of 
being  able  to  choose  his  work,  or 
where  he  has  been  settled  in 
work  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  chosen,  there  may  be  set 
up  a  close  correspondence  be- 
tween the  underlying  controversy 
and  all  his  external  activities, 
whether  in  the  home  or  in  the 
market-place,  in  the  scientific 
laboratory  or  in  the  public 
service. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  in- 
ternal controversy  which  has  been 
perpetually  recurring  in  my  own 
consciousness,  from  girlhood  to 
old  age,  led  me  in  early  life  to 
choose  a  particular  vocation,  a 
vocation  which  I  am  still  prac- 
tising. The  upshot  of  this  con- 
troversy has  largely  determined 
my  day-to-day  activities,  domestic, 
social  and  professional.  This 


continuous  debate  between  an  Ego  that  affirms  and  an  Ego 
that  denies,  resolves  itself,  in  my  case,  into  two  questions 
intimately  connected  with  each  other,  the  answers  to  which 
yield  to  me  a  scheme  of  personal  and  public  conduct. 

Can  there  be  a  science  of  social  organization  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  have  a  science  of  mechanics  or  a  science  of 
chemistry,  enabling  us  to  forecast  what  will  happen,  and 
perhaps  to  alter  the  event  by  taking  appropriate  action  or 
persuading  others  to  take  it  ? 

And  secondly,  assuming  that  there  be,  or  will  be,  such 
a  science  of  society,  is  man's  capacity  for  scientific  discovery 
the  only  faculty  required  for  the  reorganization  of  society 
according  to  an  ideal?  Or  do  we  need  religion  as  well  as 
science,  emotional  faith  as  well  as  intellectual  curiosity? 

In  these  papers  will  be  found  my  tentative  answers  to  these 
two  questions — that  is,  my  philosophy  of  work  or  life.  And 
seeing  that  I  have  neither  the  talent  nor  the  training  of  a 
philosopher,  I  express  the  faith  I  hold  in  the  simpler  form 
of  personal  experience. 

'  I  'HE  craft  of  a  social  investigator  as  I  have  practised 
[  it  has  ranged  from  the  first  crude  observation  and 
clumsy  attempts  at  reasoning,  to  the  elaborated  technique 
of  notetaking,  of  using  documents  and  literature,  of  listen- 
ing to  and  recording  the  spoken  word  and  of  observing 
and  even  experimenting  in  the  life  of  existing  institutions. 
The  very  subject-matter  of  my  science  is  society;  its  main 
instrument  is  social  intercourse ;  thus  I  can  hardly  leave 

out  of  the  picture  the  experience 
I  have  gathered,  not  deliberately 
as  a  scientific  worker,  but  casu- 
ally as  child,  unmarried  woman, 
wife  and  citizen.  For  the  so- 
ciologist, unlike  the  physicist, 
chemist  and  biologist,  is  in  a 
quite  unique  manner  the  creature 
of  his  environment.  Birth  and 
parentage,  the  mental  atmosphere 
of  class  and  creed  in  which  he  is 
bred,  the  characteristics  and  at- 
tainments of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  been  his  guides  and  as- 
sociates, come  first  and  foremost 
of  all  the  raw  material  upon 
which  he  works,  alike  in  order 
of  time  and  in  intimacy  of  con- 
tact. 


One  of  the  eight  daughters  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  (an 
entrepreneur  and  capitalist-at-large  of 
mid-Victorian  England]  Beatrice  Potter 
grew  up  in  a  household  where  Herbert 
Spencer  was  an  intimate  friend.  She 
relinquished  the  literary  executorship  of 
the  great  philosopher  of  laissez  faire  to 
marry  the  young  leader  of  the  Fabians. 
The  history  of  Trade  Unionism,  1894, 
by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  may  be 
called  the  path-breaker  of  modern  scien- 
tific labor  investigation.  Mrs.  Webb 
has  written  the  story  of  her  search  for 
creed  and  craft  in  an  autobiographical 
volume  which  will  bear  the  title  of  these 
papers,  and  from  which  they  are  drawn. 
It  should  be  said  that  our  excerpts  from 
her  text  have  necessarily  been  made  in 
this  country  without  Mrs.  Webb's  vise. 
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THE  family  in  which  I  was 
born  and  bred  was  curiously 
typical  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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My  paternal  grandfather,  Richard  Potter,  was  the  son  of 
a  Yorkshire  tenant  farmer  \vho  increased  the  profits  of 
farming  by  keeping  a  general  provision  shop  at  Tadcaster; 
my  maternal  grandfather.  Lawrence  Heyworth,  belonged 
to  a  family  of  domestic  manufacturers  in  Rossendale  in  Lan- 
cashire, the  majority  of  whom  became  in  the  last  decades 
of  the  eighteenth  century  "ha. ids'"  in  the  new  cotton  mills. 
Evidently  my  grandfathers  were  men  of  initiative  and  en- 
ergy, for  they  rose  rapidly  to  affluence  and  industrial  power, 
one  as  a  Manchester  cotton  warehouseman,  the  other  as  a 
Liverpool  merchant  trading  with  South  America.  Non- 
conformists in  religion  and  radicals  in  politics,  they  both 
became,  after  the  1832  Reform  Act,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, intimate  friends  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  and  enthusi- 
astic supporters  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 

My  father  graduated  in  the  new  London  L  niversity,  ol 
which  my  grandfather,  as  a  leading  Unitarian,  was  one  of 
the  founders.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar,  but  without  in- 
tending to  practise.  It  was  at  Rome,  in  the  course  of  mak- 
ing the  grand  tour,  that  he  met  my  mother.  The  financial 
crisis  of  1847-8  swept  away  the  major  part  of  his  moderate 
inheritance ;  and,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  family,  he  had, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  to  find  some  way  of  earning  a  sufficient 
livelihood.  His  father-in-law,  Lawrence  Heyworth,  at  that 
time  a  leading  promoter  of  the  new  railways,  made  him  a 
director  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  whilst  a  school- 
fellow, W.  E.  Price,  offered  him  a  partnership  in  an  old- 
established  timber  merchant's  business  at  Gloucester.  Mr. 
Price  remained  my  father's  greatest  friend  till  death  parted 
them.  Ugly,  shrewd,  silent  and  kindly,  he  was  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  Midland  Railway  and  Liberal  mem- 
ber for  Gloucester.  His  grandson,  Philips  Price,  famous 
for  his  adventures  in  and  sympathy  for  Soviet  Russia,  con- 
tested Gloucester  in  the  1922  and  1924  election  as  a  Labour 
candidate  of  the  Left  Wing. 

Once  engaged  in  business  my  father  quickly  developed 
a  taste  for  adventurous  enterprise  and  a  talent  for  indus- 
trial diplomacy.  For  the  first  two  years  of  business  life 
he  worked  assiduously  at  the  Gloucester  office,  mastering 
the  technique  of  the  timber  market.  The  horrors  of  winter 
fighting  in  the  Crimean  War  yielded  the  first  opportunity 
for  big  enterprise.  He  persuaded  the  English  War  Office, 
and  afterwards  the  French  Emperor,  to  save  the  soldiers' 
lives  during  the  winter  fighting,  by  using  the  timber  mer- 
chant's brains,  together  with  the  depreciated  stock  in  the 
timber  yard,  for  the  output  of  wooden  huts:  an  operation 
which  was  worth  a  profit  of  £60,000  to  the  firm.  From 
that  time  onwards  he  spent  the  bulk  of  his  energy  and  all 
his  intellectual  keenness  in  the  administration  of  public  com- 
panies and  in  speculative  investments.  For  some  years  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  England; 
for  ten  years,  just  the  years  of  my  girlhood,  he  was  president 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada.  Memory  recalls 
a  maze  of  capitalist  undertakings  of  which  he  was  director 
or  promoter;  xmdertakings  of  every  degree  of  rank  and 
permanence,  of  success  or  failure — from  high-grade  con- 
cerns like  the  Hudson  'Bay  Company  and  the  Dutch  Rhenish 
railways,  to  humble  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
railway  wagons  and  signals. 

Some  issues  were  moral  rather  than  financial.  I  recollect 
anxious  discussions  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  "cover"  cer- 
tain misdoings  of  the  financiers  who  dominated  the  board 
of  a  great  trans-continental  railway,  by  remaining  a  director. 


which  was  settled  in  the  negative ;  and  there  was  a  con- 
scientious refusal  to  accept  the  presidency  of  another  Cana- 
dian railway  because  he  suspected  queer  transactions  in  land 
on  the  part  of  its  promoters.  But  purest  commercial  ethics 
did  not  always  prevail.  The  German,  like  the  British 
government,  could  not  be  bribed,  but  in  the  transactions 
with  most  other  foreign  governments  legislators  and  offi- 
cials were  paid  "for  service  rendered"  without  scruple.  His 
successes  as  a  money-maker  arose  from  his  talent  for  nego- 
tiating new  agreements ;  his  remarkable  faculty  for  finding 
the  exact  form  of  words  which  would  give  him  all  he  wanted 
without  seeming  to  deny  the  aims  of  the  other  parties. 
Moreover,  he  believed  in  the  Jewish  maxim — a  maxim  he 
often  cited — that  a  bargain  is  not  a  good  bargain  unless 
it  pays  both  sides. 
I 

WHEN  1  was  myself  searching  for  a  social  creed  I 
used  to  ponder  over  the  ethics  of  capitalist  enter- 
prise as  represented  by  my  father's  acts  and  axioms.  He 
was  an  honorable  and  loyal  colleague ;  he  retained  through- 
out his  life  the  close  friendship  of  his  partners;  his  coopera- 
tion was  always  being  sought  for  by  other  capitalists;  he 
never  left  a  colleague  in  a  tight  place;  he  was  generous  in 
giving  credit  to  subordinates ;  he  was  forgiving  to  an  old 
enemy  who  had  fallen  on  evil  times.  But  he  thought,  felt 
and  acted  in  terms  of  personal  relationship  and  not  in  terms 
of  general  principles ;  he  had  no  clear  vision  of  the  public 
good.  "A  friend,"  he  would  assert,  "is  a  person  who  would 
back  you  up  when  you  were  in  the  wrong,  who  would  give 
your  son  a  place  which  he  could  not  have  won  on  his  own 
merits."  Any  other  conduct  he  scoffed  at  as  moral  pedantry. 
Hence  he  tended  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  his  family  and 
personal  friends  to  the  interests  of  the  companies  over  which 
he  presided,  the  profits  of  those  companies  to  the  prosperity 
of  his  country,  the  dominance  of  his  own  race  to  the  peace 
cf  the  world. 

These  graded  obligations  were,  of  course,  adjusted  to  the 
law  of  the  land  and  to  the  conventions  of  the  circle  in  which 
he  was  at  the  time  moving.  His  conception  of  right  con- 
duct was  a  spacious  one,  of  loose  texture,  easily  penetrated 
by  the  surrounding  moral  atmosphere.  What  he  did  in  the 
United  States  he  did  not  do  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For 
the  circumstances  of  mid-Victorian  capitalist  enterprise  were 
hostile  to  any  fixed  standard  of  morality.  The  presidents  of 
American  railways,  international  financiers,  company  pro- 
moters and  contractors,  were  forceful  men,  frequently  of 
magnetic  pesonality  and  witty  conversation ;  but  the  com- 
mon ideal  which  bound  them  in  a  close  fraternity  was 
a  stimulating  mixture  of  personal  power  and  personal  lux- 
ury; their  common  recreation  was  high  living.  Uniquely 
typical  was  the  life  on  board  of  a  president's  car  on  an 
American  railway;  the  elaborate  accommodation  and  fit- 
tings; the  French  chef;  the  over-abundant  food;  the  extrav- 
agantly choice  wines  and  liqueurs;  above  all,  the  conscious- 
ness of  personal  prestige  and  power ;  the  precedence  of  the 
president's  car  over  all  other  traffic,  the  obsequious  atten- 
tions of  ubiquitous  officials,  the  contemptuous  bargaining 
with  political  "bosses"  for  land  concessions  and  for  the 
passage  of  bills  through  legislatures — altogether  a  low  moral 
temperature. 

My  father  struggled  against  this  adverse  moral  environ- 
ment ;  his  insistence  on  his  daughters'  company  whenever 
he  went  abroad  was,  I  think,  partly  due  to  a  subconscious 
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intention  to  keep  out  of  less  desirable  associations.  In  his 
struggle  with  the  sins  of  the  world  and  the  flesh  (he  was 
never  tempted  by  the  devil  of  pride,  cruelty  or  malice)  he 
had  two  powerful  aids — his  wife  and  his  God.  His  wife 
was  puritan  and  ascetic,  and  he  adored  her.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  arid  creed  of  Unitarianism  and  he  had 
lived  with  intellectual  iconoclasts;  but  unlike  his  wife  and 
some  of  his  daughters,  he  was  never  troubled  with  doubts 
as  to  the  divine  government  of  the  world  or  as  to  the 
reality  of  communion  with  an  outside  spiritual  force.  He 
attended  church  regularly,  took  the  sacrament  and  prayed 
night  and  morning.  It  seems  incredible,  but  I  know  that 
he  repeated  the  prayer  taught  him  at  his  mother's  lap — 
"Gentle  Jesus  meek  and  mild,  have  pity  on  a  little  child." 

AS  a  citizen  of  the  British  Empire  my  father  bred  true 
to  the  typical  political  development  of  Victorian  capi- 
talism. His  grandfather,  the  Tadcaster  farmer  and  shop- 
keeper, had  had  his  windows  broken  by  the  Tory  mob  for 
refusing  to  illuminate  at  the  reported  victory  of  the  British 
troops  over  the  Americans  in  their  War  of  Independence; 
his  father,  the  Manchester  cotton  warehouseman,  was  a 
leading  rebel  in  the  days  of  Peterloo  and  as  a  member  of 
the  reformed  House  of  Commons  of  1832  he  belonged  to 
the  Free  Trade  and  pacifist  Radical  group  which  made 
matters  lively  for  the  Whig  Government.  But  I  doubt 
whether  my  father  was  ever  a  convinced  Radical;  and 
in  the  sixties  he  left  the  Reform  Club  and  joined  theCarlton. 

The  central  article  of  his  political  faith  was,  indeed,  a 
direct  denial  of  democracy:  an  instinctive  conviction,  con- 
firmed as  he  thought  by  his  experience  of  American  institu- 
tions, that  the  rulers  of  the  country,  whether  cabinet  min- 
isters or  judges,  permanent  heads  of  government  depart- 
ments or  members  of  parliament,  ought  in  the  main  to  be 
drawn  from  a  leisured  class;  all  the  better  if  the  property 
upon  which  the  leisure  depended  was  inherited  property. 
The  political  and  municipal  corruption  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was,  he  maintained,  due  to  the  absence  of  an 
hereditary  caste  of  leisured  persons  standing  as  trustees  for 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  country,  above  the  struggle 
for  existence,  whether  of  wage-earners  or  profit-makers. 
Even  more  disastrous  was  the  replacing  of  this  caste  by 
political  bosses  elected  by  a  mob  of  propertyless  persons  but 
drawing  their  incomes  from  particular  financial  and  indus- 
trial corporations.  "The  American  boss,"  he  said,  "com- 
bines the  ignorance  of  the  laborer  with  the  graft  of  the 
company  promoter." 

But  he  was  always  ready  to  compromise  with  new  forces 
and  to  adjust  his  political  program  to  social  circumstances. 
When  once  the  suffrage  had  been  lowered  he  became  enthusi- 
astic about  working-class  education.  "We  must  educate  our 
masters,"  he  was  never  tired  of  asserting.  "If  necessary 
we  must  send  our  daughters  to  educate  the  masses,"  wa.i 
an  indiscreet  remark  at  a  political  meeting  which  shocked 
the  Conservatives  and  infuriated  the  Radicals.  Unlike  my 
mother,  he  had  no  use  for  the  abstract  principles  of  political 
economy;  his  father's  old  friends  Cobden  and  Bright  he 
regarded  as  fanatics  deceiving  themselves  and  others  with 
wire-drawn  logic  and  moral  platitudes.  Some  sliding-scale 
tax  on  corn  ought  to  have  been  maintained  so  as  to  pre- 
serve and  stabilize  an  agricultural  population.  As  for 
"peace  at  any  price,"  any  experienced  business  man  knew 
that,  broadly  speaking,  "trade  followed  the  flag!" 


My  mother's  pilgrimage  through  life  was  a  much  hard- 
er one  than  my  father's.  A  divided  personality  re- 
flected in  the  diverse  testimony  of  profile  and  full  face  was 
manifested  in  consciousness  by  a  never-ending  controversy 
relating  not  only  to  man's  relation  to  the  universe  but  also 
to  the  right  conduct  of  lile.  Her  soul  longed  for  the  mys- 
tical consolations  and  moral  discipline  of  religious  ortho- 
doxy. She  spent  hours  studying  the  Greek  Testament  and 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  she  practised  religious  rites 
with  exemplary  regularity.  'But  she  had  inherited  from 
her  father  an  iconoclastic  intellect.  I  remember  as  a  wee 
child  being  startled  by  my  grandfather  Heyworth's  assertion 
that  Adam  and  Eve,  so  long  as  they  lingered  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  were  roaming  pigs,  and  that  it  was  only  by  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  that  their 
descendants  became  something  more  than  beasts  of  the  field. 
What  troubled  my  mother  was  the  doubt  whether  men  and 
women  had  become,  or  were  becoming,  more  than  pigs, 
however  much  they  buried  their  snouts  in  the  heaped-up 
apples  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  whether  seeking  pleasure 
and  avoiding  pain  did  not  sum  up  all  human  instincts, 
impulses  and  motives  and  thus  constitute  the  whole  duty 
of  man. 

An  ardent  student  of  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  and  particu- 
larly of  Nassau  Senior,  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
strictest  sect  of  utilitarian  economists.  Her  intellect  told 
her  that  to  pay  more  than  the  market  rate,  to  exact  fewer 
than  the  customary  hours  or  insist  on  less  than  the  usual 
strain,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  these  conditions  were 
injurious  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned— was  an  act  of  self-indulgence,  a  defiance  of  na- 
ture's laws  which  would  bring  disaster  on  the  individual 
and  the  community.  Similarly  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  better  his  social  status;  to  ignore  those  be- 
neath him  and  to  aim  steadily  at  the  top  rung  of  the  social 
ladder.  Only  by  this  persistent  pursuit  by  each  individual 
of  his  own  and  his  family's  interest  would  the  highest  gen- 
eral level  of  civilization  be  attained.  It  was  on  this  issue 
that  she  and  Herbert  Spencer  found  themselves  in  happy 
accord. 

No  one  of  the  present  generation  realizes  with  what  sin- 
cerity and  fervor  these  doctrines  were  held  by  the  representa- 
tive men  and  women  of  the  mid-Victorian  middle  class. 
"The  man  who  sells  his  cow  too  cheap  goes  to  Hell"  still 
epitomises,  according  to  John  Butler  Yeats,  "the  greater 
part  of  the  religion  of  Belfast" — that  last  backwater  of 
the  sanctimonious  commercialism  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

My  mother's  distinction  was  that  she  was  free  of  this 
taint  of  hypocrisy ;  she  realized  the  hopeless  inconsistency  of 
this  theory  of  human  nature  and  human  conduct  with  her 
mystical  cravings,  either  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or 
with  the  Imitation  of  Christ  which  she  read  night  and 
morning. 

THE  leased  house  on  the  slope  of  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
nine  miles  from  my  father's  main  business — the  timber 
yards  and  wagon  works  in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  where 
I  was  born  and  mostly  bred — was  in  all  its  domestic  arrange- 
ments typical  of  the  mid-Victorian  capitalist.  The  building, 
a  plain  and  formless  structure,  was  more  like  an  institution 
than  a  home  (it  is  now  a  county  hospital).  The  restless 
spirit  of  big  enterprise  dominated  our  household  life.  Ser- 
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vants  came  and  went;  governesses  and  tutors  came  and  went; 
business  men  of  all  sorts>  and  degrees,  from  American  rail- 
way presidents  to  Scandinavian  timber  growers,  from  Brit- 
ish imperial  company  promoters  to  managers  and  techni- 
cians of  local  works,  came  and  went;  perpetually  changing 
circles  of  "London  Society"  acquaintances  came  and  went; 
intellectuals  of  all  schools  of  thought,  religious,  scientific 
and  literary,  came  and  went;  my  elder  sisters'  suitors,  a 
series  extensive  and  peculiar,  came  and  went,  leaving  it  is 
true,  in  the  course  of  my  girlhood,  a  permanent  residue  of 
seven  brothers-in-law,  who  brought  with  them  yet  other  busi- 
ness, professional  and  political  affiliations.  Our  social  rela- 
tions were  like  a  series  of  moving  pictures — surface  impres- 
sions without  depth — restlessly  stimulating  in  their  glittering 
variety.  How  expressive  of  the  circumstance  of  modern 
profit-making  machine  enterprises  is  now  its  culminating 
attempt  to  entertain  the  world — the  ubiquitous  cinema! 

THERE  was,  however,  one  section  of  humanity  wholly 
unrepresented  in  these  moving  pictures,  the  world  of 
labor.  With  the  word  labor  I  was,  of  course,  familiar. 
Coupled  mysteriously  with  its  mate  capital,  this  abstract 
term  was  always  turning  up  in  my  father's  conversation, 
and  it  occurred  and  re-occurred  in  the  technical  journals 
and  reports  of  companies  which  lay  on  the  library  table. 
"Water  plentiful  and  labor  docile,"  "The  wages  of  labor 
are  falling  to  their  natural  level,"  "To  raise  artificially  the 
wage  of  labor  is  like  forcing  water  up  hill:  when  the  press- 
ure is  removed  the  wage,  like  the  water,  falls  down  hill," 
were  phrases  which  puzzled  me:  the  allusion  to  water  and 
its  ways  giving  a  queer  physico-mechanical  twist  to  my  con- 
ception of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  current  history  books. 
Indeed  I  never  visualized  labor  as  separate  men  and  women 
of  different  sorts  and  kinds.  Right  down  to  the  time  when 
I  became  interested  in  social  science  and  began  to  train 
as  a  social  investigator,  labor  was  an  abstraction  which 
seemed  to  denote  an  arithmetically  calculable  mass  of  human 
beings,  each  individual  a  repetition  of  the  other,  very  much 
in  the  same  way  that  the  capital  of  my  father's  companies 
consisted,  I  imagined,  of  gold  sovereigns  identical  with  all 
other  gold  sovereigns  in  form,  weight  and  color,  and  also 
in  value,  except  "when  the  capital  is  watered"  explained 
my  father.  Again  this  mysterious  allusion  to  water!  Was 
it  because  water  was  the  most  monotonous  and  most  easily 
manipulated  of  the  elements?  I  enquired. 

This  ignorance  about  the  world  of  labor,  did  it  imply 
class,  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  a  superior  caste?  There 
was  no  consciousness  of  superior  riches:  on  the  contrary, 
owing  to  my  mother's  utilitarian  expenditure  (a  discriminat- 
ing penuriousness  which  I  think  was  traditional  in  families 
rising  to  industrial  power  during  the  Napoleonic  wars) 
the  Potter  girls  were  brought  up  to-  "feel  poor."  The 
consciousness  that  was  present,  I  speak  for  my  own  analytic 
mind,  was  the  consciousness  of  superior  power.  As  life 
unfolded  itself  I  became  aware  that  I  belonged  to  a  class 
of  persons  who  habitually  gave  orders,  but  who  seldom,  if 
ever,  executed  the  orders  of  other  people.  My  mother  sat  in 
her  boudoir  and  gave  orders — orders  that  brooked  neither 
delay  nor  evasion.  My  father,  by  temperament  the  least 
autocratic  and  most  accommodating  of  men,  spent  his  whole 
life  giving  orders.  He  ordered  his  stockbroker  to  buy  and 
sell  shares:  his  solicitor  to  prepare  contracts  and  under- 
take legal  proceedings.  When  maps  of  continents  were 
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unrolled  before  him  I  listened  with  fascinated  interest  to 
eager  discussions,  whether  a  line  of  railway  should  run 
through  this  section  or  that;  at  what  exact  point  the  station 
or  junction  should  be  placed;  what  land  should  be  pur- 
chased for  the  contingent  town ;  whether  this  patch  or  that, 
of  forest,  coalfield  or  mineral  ore,  should  be  opened  up  or 
left  for  future  generations  to  exploit.  And  these  manifold 
decisions  seemed  to  me  to  be  made  without  reference  to  any 
superior  authority,  without  consideration  of  the  desires  or 
needs  of  the  multitude  of  lives  which  would,  in  fact,  be 
governed  by  them ;  without,  in  short,  any  other  consideration 
than  that  of  the  profit  of  the  promoters.  As  for  the  share- 
holders' control  (with  what  bewildered  curiosity  I  watched 
the  preparation  for  these  meetings),  1  knew  it  was  a  myth 
as  far  as  human  beings  were  concerned;  it  was  patently  the 
shares  that  were  counted  and  not  the  holders;  and  share 
certificates,  like  all  other  forms  of  capital,  could  be  easily 
manipulated.  And  when,  one  after  the  other,  my  sisters' 
husbands  joined  the  family  group,  thpy  also  were  giving 
orders;  the  country  gentleman  on  his  estate  and  at  sessions; 
the  manufacturer  in  his  mill;  the  shipowner  to  his  fleet  of 
ships  on  the  high  seas ;  the  city  financier  in  the  money  market 
floating  or  refusing  to  float  foreign  government  loans;  the 
member  of  parliament  as  financial  secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  surgeon  and  the  barrister  well  on  their  way  to 
leadership  in  their  respective  professions. 

It  remains  to  be  added,  though  this  is  forestalling  my  tale, 
that  on  the  death  of  my  mother  I  found  myself  giving  orders 
and  never  executing  them.  Reared  in  this  atmosphere  of 
giving  orders  it  was  not  altogether  surprising  that  I  ap- 
parently acquired  the  marks  of  the  caste.  When,  in  search 
of  facts,  I  found  myself  working  as  a  trouser  hand  in  a 
low-grade  Jewish  shop,  I  overheard  the  wife  of  the  sub-con- 
tractor, as  she  examined  mv  bungled  buttonholes,  remark 
to  her  husband,  "She's  no  good  at  the  sewing:  if  I  keep 
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her  I  will  put  her  to  look  after  the  outworkers — she's  got  the 
voice  and  manner  to  deal  with  that  bloody  lot."  Alas !  to  be 
recognized  not  as  a  scholar,  not  even  as  a  "r-e-e-1  lidee"  un- 
accustomed to  earn  her  livelihood — but  as  a  person  particu- 
larly fitted  by  nature  or  nurture,  "to  give  work  out"  and  to 
"take  work  in"  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such  a  voice  as  to 
make  the  biggest  profit,  for  (I  say  it  as  a  justifiable  retort) 
that  bloody  sweater! 

THE  masculine  world  of  big  enterprise,  with  its  passion 
for  adventure  and  assumption  of  power,  had  its  com- 
plement for  its  womenkind.  In  the  seventies  and  eighties 
the  annual  London  season,  together  with  its  derivative 
country-house  visiting,  was  regarded  by  wealthy  parents  as 
the  equivalent,  for  their  daughters,  of  the  university  edu- 
cation and  professional  training  afforded  for  their  sons,  for 
the  adequate  reason  that  marriage  to  a  man  of  their  own 
or  a  higher  social  grade  was  the  only  recognized  vocation 
for  women  not  compelled  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  It 
was  this  society  life  which  absorbed  nearly  half  the  time 
and  more  than  half  the  vital  energy  of  the  daughters  of  the 
upper  and  upper  middle  class;  it  fixed  their  standards  of 
personal  expenditure;  it  formed  their  manners  and,  either 
by  attraction  or  repulsion,  it  determined  their  social  ideals. 
When  I  turned  to  social  investigation  as  my  craft  in  life, 
it  was  just  my  experience  of  London  Society  that  started 
me  with  a  personal  bias  effectually  discounting,  even  if  it 
did  not  wholly  supersede,  my  father's  faith  in  the  social 
value  of  a  leisured  class. 

Can  I  define,  as  a  good  sociologist  should,  this  social 
entity?  From  my  particular  point  of  observation  London 
Society  appeared  as  a  shifting  mass  of  miscellaneous  and  un- 
certain membership ;  it  was  essentially  a  body  that  could 
be  defined,  not  by  its  circumference,  which  could  not  be 
traced,  but  by  its  center  or  centers;  centers  or  social  circles 
representing  or  epitomizing  certain  dominant  forces  within 
the  British  governing  class.  There  was  the  Court  represent- 
ing national  tradition  and  custom ;  there  was  the  Cabinet  and 
ex-Cabinet  representing  political  power;  there  was  a  mys- 
terious group  of  millionaire  financiers  representing  money; 
there  was  the  racing  set,  or  was  it  the  Jockey  Club,  I  was 
not  versed  in  these  matters — representing  sport.  All  persons 
who  habitually  entertained  and  who  were  entertained  by  the 
members  of  any  one  of  these  key  groups  could  claim  to  belong 
to  London  Society.  These  four  inner  circles  crossed  and 
re-crossed  each  other  owing  to  an  element  of  common  mem- 
bership; this,  in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  happening  to 
consist  of  striking  personalities:  such  for  instance  as  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  magnetically  attractive  Grand 
Seigneur  who,  as  the  tiresome  tag  tells,  won  the  Derby, 
married  a  Rothschild  and  was  destined  to  become  Prime 
Minister  of  the  British  Empire  at  a  time  when  there  was 
still  a  British  Empire.  Surrounding  and  solidifying  these 
four  intersecting  social  circles  was  a  curiously  tough  sub- 
stance— the  British  aristocracy — an  aristocracy,  as  a  foreign 
diplomatist  once  remarked  to  me,  "the  most  talented,  the 
most  energetic  and  the  most  vulgar  in  the  world,"  char- 
acteristics which  he  attributed  to  a  perpetual  process  of 
casting  out  and  renewal,  younger  sons  and  daughters  falling 
out  of  social  rank  to  sink  or  swim  among  their  fellow  com- 
moners, whilst  the  new  rich  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States  were  assimilated  by  marriage,  or  by  the  sale 
of  honors  to  persons  of  great  riches  but  with  mean  minds 


and  mediocre  manners,  in  order  to  replenish  the  electoral 
funds  of  the  "ins"  and  "outs." 

The  bulk  of  the  shifting  mass  of  wealthy  persons  who 
were  conscious  of  belonging  to  London  Society,  who  prac- 
tised its  rites  and  followed  its  fashions,  were,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  professional  profit-makers : 
the  old-established  families  of  bankers  and  brewers,  often  of 
Quaker  descent,  coming  easily  first  in  social  precedence ; 
then  one  or  two  great  publishers  and  at  a  distance  ship- 
owners, the  chairmen  of  railway  and  some  other  great  cor- 
porations, the  largest  of  the  merchant  bankers — but  as  yet 
no  retailers.  Scattered  in  this  pudding  stone  of  men  of 
rank  and  men  of  property  were  jewels  of  intellect  and  char- 
acter; cultivated  diplomatists  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  great  lawyers,  editors  of  powerful  newspapers, 
scholarly  ecclesiastics  of  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
communions;  the  more  "stylish",  of  the  permanent  heads 
of  government  departments,  and  here  and  there  a  star 
personage  from  the  world  of  science,  literature  or  art,  who 
happened  to  combine  delight  in  luxurious  living  and  the 
company  of  great  personages  with  social  gifts  and  a  fairly 
respectable  character.  To  this  strangely  heterogeneous  crowd 
were  added  from  time  to  time  topical  "lions"  belonging  to 
all  races  and  all  vocations,  with  strictly  temporary  tickets 
of  admission  for  the  season  of  their  ephemeral  notoriety. 

Now  the  first  and  foremost  characteristic  of  the  London 
ceason  and  country  house  life,  a  characteristic  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  recreation  and  social  intercourse  of 
the  rest  of  the  community,  was  the  fact  that  practically  all 
the  women  made  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  their  main  occupa- 
tion in  life.  Riding,  dancing,  flirting  and  dressing  up,  in 
short,  entertaining  and  being  entertained,  all  occupations 
which  imply  the  consumption  and  not  the  production  of 
commodities  and  services,  were  the  very  substance  of  life 
before  marriage  and  a  large  and  important  part  of  it  after 
marriage.  And  my  own  experience  as  an  unmarried  woman 
was  similar.  How  well  I  recollect  those  first  days  of  my 
early  London  seasons:  the  pleasurable  but  somewhat  fever- 
ish anticipation  of  endless  distraction,  a  dissipation  of  men- 
tal and  physical  energy  which  filled  up  all  the  hours  of  the 
day  and  lasted  far  into  the  night ;  the  ritual  to  be  observed  ; 
the  presentation  at  Court,  the  riding  in  the  Row,  the  calls, 
the  lunches  and  dinners,  the  dances  and  crushes,  Hurlingham 
and  Ascot,  not  to  mention  amateur  theatricals  and  other 
sham  philanthropic  excrescences.  And  when  these  years  of 
irresponsible  girlhood  were  over,  and  I  found  myself  my 
father's  housekeeper  and  hostess,  I  realized  that  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  was  not  only  an  undertaking,  but  also  an  elab- 
orate, and  to  me  a  tiresome  undertaking,  entailing  extensive 
plant,  a  large  number  of  employes  and  innumerable  deci- 
sions on  insignificant  matters.  There  was  the  London  house 
to  be  selected  and  occupied ;  there  was  the  stable  of  horses 
and  carriages  to  be  transported ;  there  was  the  elaborate 
stock  of  prescribed  garments  to  be  bought,  there  was  all 
the  commissariat  and  paraphernalia  for  dinners,  dances, 
picnics  and  week-end  parties  to  be  provided. 

FOR  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  social  ideals  of  the 
student,  this  remarkable  amalgam,  London  Society  and 
country  house  life,  differed  significantly  from  other  social 
aristocracies.  There  were  no  fixed  caste  barriers;  there 
Deemed  to  be,  in  fact,  no  recognized  types  of  exclusiveness 
based  on  birth  or  breeding,  on  (Continued  on  page  446) 
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"It  looks  as  if  society  means  to  insist  upon  a  more  efficient  organization  of  medical  service 
for  all  groups  of  people,  upon  distribution  of  the  costs  of  sickness  over  large  numbers  of 
families  and  individuals,  and  upon  making  prevention  of  disease  a  controlling  purpose" 


XNDIVIDUALISTS  have  been  described  as 
people  who  cannot   see   the   woods   for   the 
trees,  and  collectivists  as  folk  for  whom  the 
forest  obscures  the  single  oaks,  hemlocks  and 
beeches.     The  former  think  of  life  in  terms 
of    personal    aims,    rights    and    duties ;    the 
latter  seem  to  regard  community  or  nation  or  mankind  as 
great  organic  entities  of  which  men  and  women  are  hardly 
more  than  constituent  elements,  cells  in  a  social  body.     The 
individualist  naturally  believes  in  freedom  of  the  will ;    the 
collectivist  tends  toward  determinism.     Each  theory  pushed 
to  an  extreme  deals  with  an  abstraction,  on  the  one  hand 
an  isolated  person,  on  the  other  an  impersonal  unity.     Both 
views  have  value;    they  are   ways  of   approach   to  the  be- 
wildering complexity  of  life ;    they  help  one  to  analyze  and 
simplify. 

Thus  doctors  may  be  looked  at  usefully  either  as  in- 
dividuals living  their  own  personal  lives,  increasing  their 
knowledge  and  power,  demanding  their  rights,  protecting 
their  privileges,  helping  their  fellows,  or  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  servants  of  society,  controlled,  subordinated,  even 
exploited  for  the  common  welfare.  For  obvious  reasons 
doctors  have  been  individualists.  Until  recently  there  has 
been  no  question  of  their  being  anything  but  independent 
and  self-sufficient.  Their  services  have  been  intimately  per- 
sonal. To  them  the  world  is  quite  obviously  peopled  by  sep- 
arate persons ;  no  wonder  the  doctors  see  the  trees  instead 
of  the  forest. 

Just  because  of  this,  it  is  a  salutary  thing  for  physicians 
now  and  then  to  contemplate  themselves  from  the  social 
point  of  view.  Society  is  a  useful  abstraction,  a  symbol  for 
the  common  life,  the  collective  interests  which  seem  to  over- 
shadow the  individual,  and  even  to  use  him  for  that  other 
abstraction,  the  general  good.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
article  society  will  be  personified  and  credited  with  aims, 
purposes  and  plans.  Even  individual  ambitions,  privileges 
and  rights  will  be  treated  as  means  of  social  control.  So 
much  by  way  of  fair  warning. 

O  OCIETY  in  order  to  keep  its  many  activities  going 
^^  must  recruit  its  servants.  Careers  of  many  kinds  are 
offered  to  youth.  Only  rarely  is  there  resort  to  conscription. 
Enlistment  is  for  the  most  part  voluntary.  This  means  that 
society  must  offer  the  inducements  which  will  attract  can- 
didates, persuade  them  to  prepare  for  a  given  kind  of  work 
and  then  keep  them  reasonably  contented  and  efficient.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  society  does  this  with 
any  clear  consciousness  of  what  is  going  on.  But  in  a 
somewhat  hit-or-miss  fashion  the  recruiting  gets  done. 

What  are  the  means  by  which  society  draws  youths  and 
maidens  into  the  career  of  medicine?  Sometimes  family 
tradition  can  be  utilized.  But  these  are  the  standard  induce- 


ments: prestige  and  social  esteem;  access  to  sound  train- 
ing ;  consciousness  of  knowledge  and  skill ;  adequate  income 
with  provisions  for  old  age;  a  sense  of  initiative  and  free- 
dom ;  recognition  for  adding  to  the  sum  of  science  and 
technique ;  protection  against  the  competition  of  incompetent 
or  unscrupulous  physicians  and  of  charlatans  and  fanatics; 
a  feeling  of  professional  comradeship  and  loyalty ;  an  ideal- 
ism which  gives  high,  human  significance  to  the  doctor's 
part  in  the  social  order. 

Societies  vary  widely  in  the  actual  validity  of  these  items 
of  appeal.  Sometimes  doctors  think  that  they  are  the  vic- 
tims of  false  representations.  So,  too,  the  character  of  a 
medical  profession  is  determined  by  the  relative  emphasis 
which  society  puts  upon  the  different  inducements.  In  a  com- 
munity which  sets  great  store  by  wealth  even  medical  suc- 
cess is  likely  to  be  measured  by  economic  status.  Perhaps 
this  is  inevitable  because  the  same  society  is  appealing  at  the 
same  time  for  recruits  for  many  other  professions  and  voca- 
tions. The  best  ability  flows  to  the  careers  which  society 
makes  on  the  whole  the  most  attractive. 

The  promises  and  rewards  which  society  holds  out  to 
doctors  have  a  selective  effect.  They  appeal  differently  to 
different  capacities  and  ambitions.  In  this  way  types  are 
created.  Some  men  prefer  the  laboratory  to  the  limousine; 
others  are  drawn  to  salaried  posts  in  institutional  services; 
still  others  are  lured  by  the  high  adventure  of  surgery;  the 
many  find  their  best  reward  in  skilled  and  sympathetic  daily 
care  of  sick  people;  not  a  few  are  turning  to  the  task  of 
protecting  individuals  and  groups  against  disease. 

After  society  has  caught  and  trained  its  doctors  it  expects 
certain  things  from  them;  professional  competence,  for  ex- 
ample. It  calls  upon  them  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of 
knowledge  and  the  increase  of  skill,  to  have  access  to  use- 
ful means  of  finding  out  what's  wrong  with  a  sick  person 
and  of  helping  to  set  it  right.  Society  counts  also  on  get- 
ting sound  advice  about  personal  hygiene ;  it  looks  to  doctors 
for  understanding,  individual  attention  and  a  genuinely 
human  sympathy.  It  asks  for  a  finer  spirit  than  it  requires 
of  any  other  of  its  servants,  with  the  sole  exception  of  its 
religious  leaders. 

SO  long  as  society  led  the  simple  life  of  countryside,  vil- 
lage and  small  town  with  diversified  agriculture,  cottage 
industries,  local  markets,  slow  transport,  leisurely  spread  of 
news,  and  so  long  as  each  doctor  knew  almost  all  there 
was  to  know  of  medicine  and  its  arts,  the  relation  of 
physicians  to  their  communities  presented  few  problems. 
Like  the  lawyer,  merchant,  and  school  teacher,  the  doctor 
was  an  individualist,  a  self  sufficient,  independent  unit  in 
close  and  neighborly  contact  with  his  patients. 

But  society  no  sooner  settles  down  to  a  routine  of  custom 
and  habit  than  something  happens.  A  conqueror  invades 
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the  land,  or  more  disturbing  still,  someone  has  a  new  up- 
heaving idea  which  cannot  be  suppressed.  Then  the  game 
of  adjustment  begins  all  over  again.  In  prosperous,  pioneer 
lands  this  is  called  progress;  in  older,  disillusioned  societies 
people  are  not  sure  that  it  is  anything  more  than  change. 
But  whether  it  be  headed  straight  for  a  millennium,  or 
started  on  a  slowly  recurring  spiral,  or  only  doing  another 
lap  on  a  vicious  circle,  it  disturbs  the  peace,  raises  problems 
and  worst  of  all  compels  a  few  people  to  think,  or  at  least 
to  "rearrange  their  prejudices." 

The  men  who  invented  steam  engines,  spinning  jennies, 
power  looms,  cotton  gins,  railways,  ocean  liners;  their  suc- 
cessors who  applied  electricity  and  devised  internal  com- 
bustion engines  simply  played  havoc  with  the  good  old  times. 
To  be  sure  the  natural  philosophers  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mischief  with  their  discoveries  in  mechanics,  chemistry 
and  electricity.  The  medical  scientists,  by  accumulating 
stores  of  new  knowledge  and  making  exciting  discoveries, 
also  helped  to  bring  in  and  complicate  a  new  order. 

To  describe  in  any  detail  the  present  state  of  society 
would  be  merely  to  offer  what  Punch  calls  "glimpses  of  the 
obvious."  A  chiefly  urban,  minutely  specialized  and  highly 
interdependent,  industrial,  commercial  and  social  system 
made  up  of  many  groups  of  varying  economic  status,  racial 
origins,  education  and  religion  confronts  the  modern  doctor 
with  new  problems.  His  former  individualistic  neighbors 
the  merchant,  banker,  manufacturer,  even  lawyer  and 
teacher  have  been  drawn  into  organizations  and  have 
largely  lost  their  independence  as  self-sufficing  units.  Must 
the  doctor,  who  can  now  master  only  a  part  of  the  vast 
total  of  medical  knowledge  and  skill,  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps ? 

THE  first  impulse  is  to  protest  against  the  idea  that 
medicine  is  a  mechanical  process,  or  a  business,  that  it 
can  be  organized  like  a  factory  or  a  department  store.  To 
suggest  such  a  thing  is,  it  would  seem,  to  ignore  the  per- 
sonal, individual  relationship  which  is  a  condition  of  gen- 
uinely effective  medical  care  and  counsel.  It  is  this  very 
conflict  between  the  call  for  team-work  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  demand  for  human  insight  and  sympathy  on  the 
other  that  creates  a  perplexing  problem. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
need  for  closer  cooperation  among  doctors?  Which  may  be 
answered  by  another  query:  can  they  escape  the  law  of 
specialization  and  integration  which  Herbert  Spencer  elab- 
orated so  remorselessly  in  his  ponderous  polysyllables  ? 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  familiar  procession  of  facts 
should  pass  across  the  scene:  the  enormous  increase  in 
scientific  knowledge  and  in  technical  skill,  the  inevitable 
dividing  up  of  these  resources,  the  entrance  of  the  consultant, 
the  development  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  diagnostic 
laboratories,  the  appearance  of  group  medicine,  the  opening 
of  pay  clinics,  the  growth  of  industrial  medical  services,  the 
progress  of  public  health  with  its  salaried  officers  and  nurses, 
foreign  systems  of  health  insurance,  and  here  and  there  thei 
shameless  rise  of  actual  state  medicine.  It  is  estimated  that 
eight  to  ten  million  patients  receive  attention  yearly  in  the 
dispensaries  of  the  United  States. 

Society  has,  it  seems,  been  asking  for  things  from  the 
doctors;  closer  cooperation  in  focusing  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  skill  on  the  sick  individual,  more  economical  com- 
mon use  of  facilities,  some  better  way  of  distributing  the 
burden  of  sickness  costs  over  large  numbers  of  individuals 


or  families,  and  loyal  aid  in  protecting  whole  groups  from 
disease.  For  the  rich  and  well-to-do  and  for  the  very  poor 
in  large  towns  and  cities  society  has  managed  not  too  badly, 
but  for  self-respecting  folk  of  moderate  or  limited  means 
the  job  has  so  far  been  pretty  generally  bungled. 

THE  pageant  of  progress  I  have  reviewed  may  easily  be 
misinterpreted  so  far  as  organization  of  medical  service 
goes.  Nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  active  doctors  of  the 
United  States  are  full-time  salaried  officers  in  army,  navy, 
public  health  services,  industrial  establishments  and  public 
institutions.  Only  to  a  limited  extent  do  they  work  as 
groups.  For  the  most  part  they  are  individual  practitioners. 
Much  of  the  service  of  dispensaries,  especially  of  the  smaller 
ones,  is  carried  on  by  doctors  who  work  almost  independ- 
ently. 

Although  the  sick  benefits  of  lodges,  benevolent  orders, 
labor  unions,  the  voluntary  health  insurance  schemes  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  and  the  compulsory  systems  of  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  cover  very  large  groups  of  people,  the 
medical  service  is  rendered  by  contract  or  panel  doctors  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  are  general  practitioners  working  in 
their  own  offices.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  form 
of  clinics.  The  medical  care  is  probably  on  the  whole  in- 
adequate and  certainly  unorganized.  Commercial  insurance 
companies  which  issue  policies  against  sickness  do  not  for 
obvious  reasons  offer  organized  medical  service  to  their 
patrons.  These  persons  resort  to  practitioners  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Only,  then,  in  university  clinics,  in  well-developed  hos- 
pitals, dispensaries  and  pay  clinics,  in  true  group  practice, 
in  health  centers,  is  there  to  be  found  genuinely  organized 
medicine,  i.  e.  the  team-work  of  skillful  diagnosticians  with 
well-trained  specialists  backed  by  efficient  laboratory,  operat- 
ing and  treatment  facilities.  However  with  respect  to  these 
agencies  serious  question  is  raised.  Are  they  not  mechaniz- 
ing medicine,  eliminating  the  personal  factor  and  the  human 
relation  ? 

Much  the  same  query  has  been  made  about  schools  and 
universities.  Have  not  the  virtues  of  the  little  red  school 
house  and  the  small  arts  college  been  all  but  lost  in  our 
modern  organized,  graded,  highly  equiped  instruction  ma- 
chines ?  Perhaps ;  but  no  one  proposes  to  restore  the  one- 
room  rural  school  or  even  Mark  Hopkins'  log.  The  plea 
is  for  smaller  classes  and  closer  relations  between  teacher 
and  pupils.  The  specialization  and  organization  are  accept- 
ed as  unescapable  consequences  of  social  changes. 

AS  society  notes  what  is  going  on,  it  is  reminded  now 
and  then  that  the  new  ways  of  doing  things  may 
affect  the  recruiting  for  the  career  of  medicine.  If  the  at- 
tractions already  enumerated  are  radically  lowered  may  not 
the  best  abilities  hesitate — even  turn  to  other  vocations? 
The  hospital  associations  of  Cuba  offer  an  illustration. 
Nearly  a  quarter-million  of  individuals  contribute  a  dollar 
and  a  half  or  two  dollars  a  month  to  five  societies  which  in 
return  guarantee  medical  attention  and,  if  need  be,  un- 
limited care  in  large  modern  hospitals  equiped  with  every 
facility  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  manned  by  special- 
ized staffs.  Society  seems  to  have  managed  this  well.  Costs 
are  distributed  so  that  no  one  individual  bears  a  crippling 
or  even  serious  burden.  If  he  falls  ill  he  is  sure  of  excellent 
care. 

But  can  he  count  on  this  same  quality  of  service  for  his 
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children  and  grandchildren?  The  Cuban  doctors  complain 
that  the  hospital  associations  drive  hard  bargains.  They  so 
nearly  monopolize  the  best  paying  part  of  the  population 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  outstanding  specialists,  no 
capable  and  ambitious  medical  man  can  maintain  himself 
independently.  He  is  forced  to  accept  a  full  or  part-time 
salaried  post.  The  scale  of  pay  is  not  high.  No  special 
allowances  are  made  for  advanced  study  abroad;  research 
is  not  signally  distinguished.  The  doctor's  sense  of  initiative 
and  freedom  is  narrowed.  Will  the  best  young  Cubans  go 
in  for  medical  careers  in  these  circumstances?  If  they  do 
not,  society  will  in  time,  perhaps,  modify  the  conditions,  in- 
creasing the  attractions  and  removing  the  obstacles.  Who 
knows  ? 

Such  organization  of  medicine  as  has  begun  to  appear  is 
found  almost  always  only  in  large  cities  and  big  towns. 
The  smaller  town  and  village  hospitals  are  little  more  than 
houses  in  which  individual  doctors  care  for  their  private 
patients  and  carry  a  part  of  the  free  service  for  the  sick  poor. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  specialization,  too  often  of  a 
rather  superficial  sort,  but  almost  no  team-work  worthy  of 
the  name.  Even  in  the  large  cities  only  a  small  part  of  the 
profession  is  really  related  to  hospital,  dispensary  and  other 
grouped  staffs.  In  the  country  at  large  individualism  and 
independence  prevail.  In  village  and  countryside  the  isolat- 
ed practitioner  is  the  only  resident  type.  So  there  is  no 
stampede  for  organization  in  medicine. 


T! 


'HE  allusion  to  the  rural  doctor  had  to  be.  No  dis- 
cussion of  medical  organization  can  leave  him  un- 
noticed. What  will  society  do  to  keep  him  on  the  job? 
Give  him  a  cheaper  and  shorter  training?  Sound  the  slogan: 
"Poor  doctors  for  poor  people?"  Subsidize  him  with  free 
office  room  and  an  annual  retainer?  Or  try  to  make  farm- 
ing and  rural  life  more  attractive  not  only  to  the  doctor 
but  to  the  farmer  and  his  family?  For  after  all,  medical 
care  and  protection  of  health  is  only  a  part  of  a  much  bigger 
thing,  the  whole  agricultural  question. 

Or  is  organization  going  gradually  to  invade  the  country- 
side, set  up  visiting  nurses  as  medical  outposts  with  first  aid 
stations  based  on  staffed  hospitals  in  the  nearest  towns  which 
in  turn  will  call  on  regional  medical  centers  in  cities  small 
or  large?  Good  roads  and  motor  cars  have  made  a  radical 
difference.  Has  not  the  doctor's  call  and  ambulance  radius 
been  enormously  increased?  And  now  the  public  motor 
snow  plow  makes  its  debut.  The  unfortunate  rural  doctors 
of  the  North  will  soon  find  that  even  snow  drifts  are  no 
longer  a  protection  against  the  enterprise  of  their  urban  col- 
leagues. But  all  this  seems  rather  too  systematic  and  com- 
prehensive. Society  shies  at  schemes  so  academic.  Muddling 
through  is  much  easier  and  safer  than  making  far-reaching 
plans  on  a  grand  scale. 

Nor  can  the  general  practitioner  be  denied  a  paragraph 
in  this  interrogatory  discourse.  His  gradual  disappearance 
has  been  predicted.  "How,"  it  is  asked,  "can  he  survive 
if  prestige  and  emoluments  are  going  to  the  specialists,  if 
sanitarians  and  hygienists  keep  cutting  down  the  output 
of  patients,  if  free  and  pay  clinics  increasingly  offer  the 
competition  of  organized  service,  if  hospital  connections  con- 
tinue to  be  limited  and  elusive,  if  the  public  fails  to  dis- 
criminate between  fairly  well-trained  men  and  obscurantist 
healers  ?"  The  outlook  may  not  seem  too  bright  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  family  doctor  is  still  the  overwhelmingly  pre- 
valent type  both  in  city  and  country.  He  may  not  be  keen 


about  going  into  rural  practice,  but  there  seems  to  be  life 
in  the  old  boy  yet. 

Who  knows?  Society  may  gradually  induce  him  to  shift 
his  attitude.  Perhaps  he  will  get  connections  with  diagnostic 
centers,  group  himself  with  fellow  doctors  about  common 
laboratory  and  treatment  facilities,  go  in  for  keeping  people 
well  through  health  examinations  and  advice  about  personal 
hygiene — in  short  get  himself  more  organically  related  to 
society's  medical  services  and  come  to  think  of  prevention 
more  than  of  cure.  But  this  begins  to  have  a  familiar  sound. 
The  main  point  is  this:  society  has  been  some  time  making 
the  general  practitioner,  has  found  him  highly  useful  and  is 
not  likely  to  give  him  up  if  he  can  be  gradually  modified 
somewhat  to  fit  new  demands. 

BUT  this  talk  about  society  may  be  getting  wearisome. 
What  is  this  potent  entity?  Has  it  the  capacity  to 
appreciate  science,  to  maintain  discriminating  standards,  to 
recognize  and  follow  genuine  experts,  or  is  it  credulous, 
careless  and  easily  misled  ?  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  cynical 
assertions  that  democracy  is  "the  cult  of  incompetence,"  "the 
passionate  pursuit  of  the  second-rate?"  Well,  society  is 
only  another  name  for  all  of  us.  Each  of  us  finds  within 
him  the  mythical  "average  man,"  and  can  hazard  an  answer 
on  his  own  account. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  plenty  of  discouraging  things  that 
come  to  mind.  But  who  will  say  that  we  shall  not  in  time 
extend  our  present  rational  confidence  in  physicists,  chemists 
and  engineers  to  include  biologists,  medical  laboratory  scien- 
tists, clinicians,  sanitarians  and  hygienists,  and,  what  is  more, 
be  guided  by  them  in  our  ways  of  life  and  conduct?  The 
Hollanders  and  the  Scandinavians,  to  mention  only  the 
more  conspicuous,  have  set  reassuring  examples.  Signs  of 
progress  are  not  lacking  in  our  own  land,  in  spite  of  the 
prevalence  of  quack  remedies,  and  the  existence  of  ignor- 
ant or  unscrupulous  doctors,  embattled  anti-vaccinationists, 
quaint  deniers  of  disease,  wonder-working  healers  and 
erudite  foes  of  evolution. 

As  a  Broadway  play  must  have  a  happy  ending  so  an 
American  article  must  close  upon  a  helpful,  hopeful  note, 
no  matter  what  the  baffling  complexity  of  the  subject  or  the 
calamitous  incompetence  of  the  writer.  It  is  not  easy  to 
violate  an  established  tradition.  One  is  almost  tempted  to 
fall  back  upon  the  panacea  for  all  our  ills  and  reaffirm  con- 
fidence in  Education.  But  the  easy  way  must  be  avoided. 

"The  old  order  changeth."  That  is  a  law  of  life.  To 
this  changing  order  all,  even  doctors,  must  adapt  themselves. 
And  this  adaptation  takes  place  not  through  large,  compre- 
hensive, elaborate  schemes  of  reform  but  by  piecemeal,  here 
and  there,  now  and  then,  by  happy  chance,  by  trial  and 
error,  opportunistically,  unconsciously.  Academies  of  med- 
icine can  do  something,  but  probably  not  much.  The  larger 
the  number  of  minds  that  see  the  trend  of  things,  the  better 
the  chances  of  gradual  adjustment.  So  studies,  comparisons 
of  experience,  experiments,  demonstrations,  discussion,  all 
play  a  part  and  are  to  be  welcomed. 

To  sum  up:  it  looks  as  if  society  means  to  insist  upon 
a  more  efficient  organization  of  medical  service  for  all  groups 
of  people,  upon  distribution  of  the  costs  of  sickness  over  large 
numbers  of  families  and  individuals,  and  upon  making  pre- 
vention of  disease  a  controlling  purpose.  Just  how  these 
ends  will  be  gained  only  a  very  wise  or  very  foolish  man 
would  venture  to  predict.  One  thing  seems  fairly  certain: 
in  the  end  society  will  have  its  way. 


Mr.  Nash  Does  Unto  Others 

By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

An  eye-witness  tells  the  story  of  one  the  most  dramatic  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory  of   the    needle-trades — the   welcoming  of  unionism  by  the  head  of  the 

"Golden  Rule"  factory 


QROMPTLY  at  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, December  8,  Arthur  Nash,  widely 
known  as  Golden  Rule  Nash,  president  of 
the  A.  Nash  Company  of  Cincinnati,  larg- 
est manufacturers  of  direct  maker-to-con- 
sumer men's  clothing  in  the  country,  entered 
the  coat  department  of  his  factory.  As  he  entered,  the  ma- 
chines throughout  the  vast  room  went  silent.  More  than 
two  thousand  men  and  women  dropped  their  work,  and 
clustered  as  people  do  at  a  camp-meeting  about  an  im- 
provised platform  toward  which  Mr.  Nash — tall,  ruddy 
cheeked,  silver-haired,  slightly  stooped,  in  conventional 
morning  dress,  a  Bible  in  his  hand — was  advancing.  A 
round  of  applause  greeted  him  as  he  mounted  a  table.  But 
its  noticeable  lack  of  warmth  and  spontaneity  obviously  dis- 
turbed Mr.  Nash.  Anxiety  hovered  about  his  face  and  cast 
its  shadow  upon  many  of  the  thousands  of  upturned  eyes. 
He  held  a  manuscript  in  his  hand  containing  a  message 
which  he  had  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  convey  to  his  people. 
A  local  newspaper  had  violated  his  confidence:  had  pub- 
lished it  prematurely  and  in  essentially  garbled  form.  All 
morning  his  office  had  been  beseiged  by  straw  bosses,  fore- 
men, workers,  some  protesting,  all  disturbed  by  his  reported 
intention.  After  months  of  preparation  designed  to  avert 
wrangling  and  discord  and  misunderstanding,  the  unethical 
conduct  of  a  newspaper  had  divided  his  own  house  against 
him  before  he  had  had  a  chance  to  speak. 

Visibly  a  struggle  was  going  on  in  the  man's  soul.  He 
wrestled  to  recover  his  composure,  to  command  the  sym- 
pathetic attention  of  his  people.  There  were  many  Italians 
in  his  audience.  From  his  pocket  he  drew  a  small  crucifix, 
just  given  to  him,  he  said,  by  a  Jesuit  priest  who  had 
brought  it  from  Rome  where  it  had  been  blessed  by  the 
Pope.  He  told  them  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  commutation 
of  sentence  for  a  man  in  behalf  of  whom  they  had  signed 
a  petition  to  the  governor.  Then  saying  that  he  had  never 
more  greatly  felt  the  need  of  guidance  by  a  higher  than 
human  wisdom,  he  asked  them  to  join  him  in  silent  prayer. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  company  of  guests  who  had  been 
invited  to  the  factory  for  the  occasion,  he  explained  that 
it  was  their  custom  to  end  the  silent  prayer  with  a  part  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Golden  Rule  version:  "Thy  kingdom 
come  in  our  factory  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Slowly,  gravely  but  without  faltering,  Mr.  Nash  began 
the  reading  of  his  message: 

My  fellow-workers,  I  have  called  you  together  for  the 
purpose  of  requesting  that  you  all  join  a  labor  union.  So 
fnr  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  head  of  a  great 
industry  has  positively  and  aggressively  taken  the  initiative  by 
not  only  requesting  but  urging  that  all  of  his  workers  join  in 
the  great  organized  labor  movement.  Perhaps  the  two  most 
astounded  groups  at  this  move  will  be  our  own  workers  and 
the  great  body  of  organized  labor. 
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If  Mr.  Nash's  fellow-workers  were  astounded  they  gave 
no  expression  to  their  emotion.  Their  faces  were  as  im- 
mobile under  the  electric  light  that  poured  down  about  them 
as  the  graven  faces  of  Shinto  gods.  Foremen  and  others, 
apprised  of  Mr.  Nash's  intention  by  the  premature  release 
in  the  morning  paper,  had  gone  through  the  plant  warning 
against  union  affiliation.  The  workers  were  perplexed  by 
this  division.  With  amazed  self-restraint  they  listened  to 
this  extraordinary  announcement  from  the  head  of  the  busi- 
ness in  emotionless  silence. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  [Mr.  Nash  continued]  that  we  are 
facing  the  most  crucial  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  company 
and  before  going  into  the  definite  reasons  why  I  am  making 
this  request,  I  want  to  correct  some  wrong  impressions  that 
I  feel  are  very  general,  especially  with  groups  of  self-styled 
reformers  who  usually  come  to  conclusions  without  proper 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  who  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  opposed  to  organized  union  labor.  .  .  .  During  the 
latter  part  of  1919,  the  very  first  year  that  we  operated  a  shop 
of  our  own,  when  we  were  still  small  and  unknown,  by  my 
own  solicitation  I  visited  Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Nash  recounted  that  untoward  incidents,  due  to  the 
excessive  zeal  and  ignorance  of  the  local  representatives  of 
the  Amalgamated,  but  more  especially  to  the  meddlesomeness 
of  self-styled  reformers,  "sometimes  entirely  honest  and  some- 
times wolves  in  sheep  clothing,"  had  bedeviled  his  at- 
tempts to  find  a  basis  for  cooperation  with  the  Amalgamated. 
But  he  said  he  retained  his  respect,  his  admiration,  his  affec- 
tion for  Sidney  Hillman.  Then  with  gathering  earnestness 
Mr.  Nash  continued: 

It  has  constantly  been  said  to  me  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Amalgamated  that  Sidney  Hillman  is  a  jew.  .  .  .  My  fellow- 
workers,  in  our  whole  movement  we  have  been  following  the 
leadership  of  a  Jew.  ...  I  am  appealing  to  you  with  all  the 
force  in  me  that  we  now  take  a  careful  inventory  of  our  exact 
position  in  the  great  scheme  of  things  as  they  now  exist.  In  a 
very  large  measure  we  have  solved  our  problems  ...  so  far  as 
our  relations  with  each  other  are  concerned.  .  .  .  But  the  ques- 
tion that  I  want  we  shall  face  squarely  to-day  is  what  are  we 
doing  for  the  rest  of  humanity?  ...  As  I  see  it,  every  move 
on  our  part  to  isolate  ourselves  from  the  great  labor  movement 
or  to  shirk  its  responsibilities  would  be  the  personification  of 
selfishness  itself.  .  .  .  My  fellow-workers,  we  cannot,  we  must 
not  let  ourselves  drift  into  any  such  position  as  that.  If  we 
do,  all  our  claims  of  brotherhood  and  of  service  are  as  "sound- 
ing brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

The  great  mass  of  toilers  in  this  world  have  only  one  chan- 
nel through  which  to  make  themselves  heard.  That  channel 
is  organized  labor.  Are  we  to  draw  our  self-righteous  robes 
about  us  and  take  a  "holier  than  thou"  attitude  and  not  help 
organized  labor  in  this  struggle  up  and  forward  for  the  great 
mass  of  laboring  people?  Are  we  to  be  held  up  as  an  example 
of  an  "open  shop"  and  as  an  argument  why  avaricious  organ- 
izations of  capital  should  be  allowed  to  exploit  their  laborers 
and  grind  their  dollars  out  of  the  very  sweat  and  Wood  of 
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our  brothers  and  our  sisters  in  their  factories,  or  are  we  to 
join  whole-heartedly  and  unreservedly  with  this  great  group 
of  fearless  organized  workers  who  are  laboring  to  "loose  the 
bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free,  and  to  break  every  yoke"  ? 

And  on  this  ground,  he  appealed  to  them  to  join  with 
him  in  an  invitation  to  Sidney  Hillman  to  come  and  lay 
the  case  of  the  Amalgamated  before  them. 

TWO  days  later,  Thursday  morning,  December  10, 
three  thousand  workers  packed  the  Shubert  Theatre 
in  Cincinnati  to  hear  Sidney  Hillman.  They  were  gaily 
clad,  but  not  in  a  holiday  mood.  The  tenseness  of  Tuesday 
morning  in  the  factory  had  been  heightened  by  intervening 
events.  When  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Nash  had  finished  his  ap- 
peal that  they  should  join  him  in  an  invitation  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated,  he  had  also  appealed  to  them 
to  defer  debate  until  they  had  heard  Mr.  Hillman.  The 
workers  had  agreed.  But  certain  of  the  foremen,  as  well  as 
the  vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  the  company,  whom 
Mr.  Nash  had  not  taken  into  his  confidence  in  the  matter 
of  joining  the  union,  felt  that  they  could  not  accede  to  this  re- 
quest. They  had  gone  about  the  plant  denouncing  the  Amal- 
gamated and  saying  that  while  they  loved  Mr.  Nash  and 
had  always  heretofore  followed  his  leadership  they  now 
felt  that  he  had  "permitted  his  heart  to  run  away  with 
his  head." 

When  Mr.  Nash  and  Mr.  Hillman  walked  upon  the 
stage  the  applause  was  again  perfunctory  as  it  had  been 
in  the  factory  on  Tuesday  morning.  As  the  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  proceeded  with  the  story  of  the  union, 
especially  when  he  stressed  its  purpose  to  carry  into  industry 
the  same  democratic  methods  to  which  America  is  dedicat- 
ed, the  audience  warmed  to  him  with  rounds  of  applause. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  vice-president  of  the  Nash  com- 
pany, who  had  organized  the  opposition,  rose  and  walked 
to  the  stage  that  any  cheering  broke  over  the  crowd.  This 
was  no  sham  battle.  It  was  at  least  a  very  formidable 
minority  that  followed-  the  vice-president  in  his  indictment 
of  the  Amalgamated  and  of  Mr.  Nash's  leadership. 

BUT  the  more  vociferous  the  opposition  grew,  the  stronger 
grew  Mr.  Nash's  very  quiet,  very  urbane,  but  very 
resolute  command  of  the  situation.  He  said  that  he  honored 
the  opposition  for  exercising  their  right  of  free  speech.  But 
suppose  all  that  they  had  said  was  true?  "We  started  out 
to  follow  the  great  leader  of  Gallilee.  What  does  He  say? 
'Love  your  enemies;  do  good  to  them  that  despitefully  use 
you.'  So  that  after  all,  I  do  not  see  any  argument  in 
all  this.  But  it  is  not  true."  And  he  reaffirmed  his  faith 
in  Sidney  Hillman  and  the  Amalgamated  as  the  organiza- 
tion of  practically  the  entire  body  of  workers  in  the  men's 
clothing  industry.  Then  he  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  his 
fellow-workers  to  entrust  to  him  and  Sidney  Hillman  the 
working  out  of  a  cooperative  arrangement  on  the  under- 
standing that  if  in  a  month  or  a  year  they  wished  to  do 
so  they  would  be  free  to  vote  it  out. 

That  [he  said]  has  not  been  an  uncommon  thing  among 
us.  There  is  no  group  in  the  world  that  so  completely  hold 
their  destinies  in  their  own  hands  as  this  group  here  this  morn- 
ing. You  have  the  power  to  vote  this  thing  out.  But  listen, 
friends;  are  we  going  to  say  to  this  man  whom  we  have  invited 
out  here  from  New  York:  "We  don't  believe  in  you  when  you 
talk  of  those  great  ideals."?  .  .  .  Fellow-workers,  are  we  big 
enough,  have  we  enough  of  the  spirit  of  the  Master  to  say: 


''We  will  give  you  a  chance  to  show  whether  you  are  honest 
or  not."?  .  .  .  You  forget  that  the  maligning  that  has  been 
dont  of  myself  and  you  is  small  compared  with  what  has  been 
done  of  Mr.  Hillman.  Will  we  say  this  morning  to  him: 
"We  will  give  you  and  your  organization  a  chance.  We  will 
take  you  at  your  word."?  ...  I  feel  that  if  you  should  say 
that  we  will  not  be  fair  enough  to  let  them  prove  whether 
they  are  honest  or  not,  that  I  would  go  out  of  this  opera 
house  a  broken  man. 

Before  Mr.  Nash  had  finished,  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion rose  on  the  floor  to  withdraw  their  objections.  For 
their  part,  they  said,  they  were  prepared  to  follow  him  on 
the  condition  he  had  stated.  When  the  proposal  to  entrust 
to  Mr.  Nash  and  Mr.  Hillman  the  working  out  of  a  co- 
operative arrangement  was  put  to  the  "town  meeting"  it 
carried  by  a  vote  of  some  2,OOO  to  30,  with  four  or  five 
hundred  perplexed  and  bewildered  men  and  women  not  vot- 
ing. Whether  they  were  opposed  to  the  affiliation  with  the 
Amalgamated  or  were  restrained  by  the  open  division  be- 
tween Mr.  Nash  and  the  men  under  whom  they  worked  in 
the  shops  it  was  impossible  to  determine. 

ON  the  following  day,  December  u,  a  representative 
body  of  men  and  women,  leaders  in  the  civic,  business, 
educational  and  religious  life  of  Cincinnati  gathered  at 
luncheon  in  the  Business  Men's  Club  on  invitation  of  Alfred 
Bettman  and  Charles  P.  Taft,  2nd,  to  honor  Mr.  Nash 
and  Mr.  Hillman  and  to  pledge  the  support  of  public  opinion 
to  their  unique  cooperative  venture.  The  anxiety  which  had 
marked  both  Mr.  Nash  and  Mr.  Hillman  on  the  preceding 
day  was  gone.  Mr.  Hillman,  a  realist  and  man  of  action, 
had  already  had  conferences  with  the  manufacturing  and 
sales  executives  at  the  factory,  had  dispelled  their  fears,  and 
won  their  eager  support.  Some  skeptic  had  asked  Mr.  Nash 
to  uncover  the  "nigger  in  the  woodpile."  His  answer  was 
that  he  believed  in  brotherhood  and  that  he  had  felt  for 
a  time  that  if  he  and  his  fellow-workers  practised  the  Golden 
Rule  in  their  factory,  others  would  follow  their  example. 
Instead  their  experiment  had  been  distorted  into  an  example 
of  the  non-union  shop.  Organization  to  him  was  but  a 
means  to  an  end,  brotherhood  was  the  end ;  but  in  the  world 
as  it  is,  trade  union  organization  seemed  to  him  the  in- 
dispensible  means  to  that  end.  He  had  waited  to  take  his 
present  step  until  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  dis- 
interestedness of  his  purpose.  In  1919  the  A.  Nash  Com- 
pany had  done  a  business  of  $125,000  in  the  year;  to-day 
they  were  doing  more  than  $i, 000,000  a  month.  He  wanted 
more  than  anything  else  to  bring  the  support  of  the  Golden 
Rule  to  the  great  organized  labor  movement. 

If  after  Mr.  Hillman  and  Mr.  Nash  had  spoken  there 
remained  any  doubters  among  those  public  representatives, 
their  skepticism  must  have  been  allayed  by  the  address  of 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  who  said  that  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration 
of  such  a  voluntary  venture  in  union-management  cooper- 
ation was  one  of  the  happiest  occasions  in  his  life.  To  some 
friends  who  gathered  about  him,  Mr.  Hillman  expressed  his 
conviction  that  before  the  end  of  the  stipulated  period  for  a 
referendum  on  the  question  of  unionization,  the  Golden 
Rule  factory  would  be  cited  as  a  foremost  example  of  what 
union-management  cooperation  could  accomplish  not  only  in 
the  individual  plant  and  the  garment  industry,  but  also  in 
all  industry.  Certainly  this  unique  experiment  is  one  which 
all  well-wishers  of  democracy  in  America  will  watch  with 
the  keenest  sympathy  and  interest. 


I.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD 
Britain's  first  Labour  Premier 
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XT  is  short  of  sixteen  years  since  I  met  them 
all  in  the  capital  of  Denmark.  When  you 
hear  their  names  you  may  doubt  at  first 
whether  such  a  galaxy  of  people  actually 
came  together.  In  the  whole  range  of 
political  assemblages  was  there  ever  its  like? 
They  were  gathered  from  all  parts  of  our  restless  world. 
There  were  men  among  them  who  already  were  considered 
the  world's  worst  agitators;  there  were  some  set  down  as 
leaders  of  lost  causes;  and  more  as  cranks.  Later  the 
same  people  were  destined  to  make  history  and  emerge  as 
the  most  interesting  political  figures  of  our  times.  But 
you  see,  fifteen  years  ago,  they  were  mostly  known  as  wild 
men,  or  weak  men,  or  trouble  breeders,  or  knock-kneed 
doctrinaires,  or  harmless  buffoons  who  wore  sandals  and 
lived  on  nuts  and  cheese.  And  the  Goddess  of  History, 
who  presumably  knows  the  future  as  well  as  the  past,  must 
have  smiled  dryly  at  our  disparagement. 

You  will  also  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  them 
were  then  comparatively  obscure  people.  The  press  had 
hardly  learned  to  spell  their  names.  They  were  so  little 
known  that  American  newspapers  of  those  days  did  not 
devote  a  single  line  to  their  proceedings.  Even  in  their 
own  lands  their  influence  was  small.  Of  one,  for  example, 
the  story  was  told  that  he  took  a  visiting  friend  to  the 
public  museum  in  his  home  city.  When  they  passed  the 
doorkeeper,  this  man  bowed  politely,  and  his  friend  asked, 
"Why  so  politely?" 

"He  is  one  of  the  subscribers  to  our  paper,"  was  the 
reply. 

By  and  by  they  met  a  man  collecting  refuse  on  the  streets. 
The  rebel  stopped  and  took  his  hat  off  to  greet  him. 

"Why  do  you  do  that?"  asked  his  friend  again. 

"That  is  the  other  subscriber,"  said  the  editor. 

Yet  there  was  good  reason  why  society  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century  regarded  them  as  agitators  and  resented  them. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  average  person  they  were  anything  but 
normal  citizens.  They  were  people  of  the  sort  who  kept 
their  respective  countries  in  turmoil.  And  as  we  all  know 
citizens  want  peace.  By  word  and  action  they  had  come  in 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  lands  and  not  a  few  of  them 
had  more  than  once  "done  time."  They  were  firebrands, 
stamped  upon,  smoldering;  the  years  saw  them  burst  into 
flame. 

I  remember  that  a  short  time  before  my  arrival  in  Den- 
mark, I  was  present  at  a  soiree  in  Berlin.  It  was  a  dis- 
tinguished group,  and  in  the  course  of  the  talk  I  mentioned 
a  name.  The  serenity  of  the  party  vanished  in  a  torrent 
of  invectives.  They  called  this  man — I  was  to  meet  him 
in  Copenhagen — a  monster,  a  blind  fanatic;  they  misunder- 
stood him  and  doubted  him,  and  he  misunderstood  them. 
These  good  people  did  not  dream  that  a  few  years  later 
they  would  hail  him  as  the  savior  of  their  country.  But 


that  is  just  what  happened.  In  1920  I  was  again  in  this 
same  house  in  Berlin  and  I  once  more  mentioned  his  name. 
The  decade  had  raised  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  office. 
Now  they  called  him  their  George  Washington. 

But  before  I  take  up  how  these  wild  men  of  yesterday 
changed  and  how  we  changed  with  them,  I  shall  try  to 
tell  you  something  of  the  way  they  impressed  me  at  that 
dinner  in  Copenhagen.  As  I  look  back  from  this  distance, 
I  see  a  group  of  men  agape  for  a  new  order,  eyes  burning 
with  a  desire  to  recast  this  old  world  of  ours,  and  I  hear 
treasures  of  erudition  on  theories,  reforms,  social  systems, 
panaceas  and  especially  long,  very  long  and  ponderous  revo- 
lutionary declarations.  I  look  again  upon  an  assemblage 
of  thinkers,  heroic  tribunes  of  people,  passionate  fighters, 
men  of  great  devotion. 

And  among  them — twelve  future  prime  ministers,  well 
toward  a  hundred  future  ministers  of  state. 

THERE  at  Copenhagen,  the  representative  of  France's 
rebels,  the  hero  of  a  thousand  platforms,  lifted  the 
thundering  organ  of  his  voice,  now  sweet,  now  like  the 
roar  of  mountain  cataracts.  The  wings  of  his  imagination 
raised  the  short  stocky  Frenchman  till  he  seemed  to  tower. 
His  sentences  came  out  like  cartridges  from  a  magazine. 
And  after  so  many  years  those  sounds  of  passionate  love 
of  humanity  still  ring  in  my  ears.  He  was  gotten  out  of 
the  way  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  War.  Assassinated.  A 
few  months  ago  they  laid  him  to  rest  with  military  and 
civil  pomp  in  the  Pantheon,  where  only  great  Frenchmen 
have  a  place. 

This  was  Jean  Jaurcs. 

THERE  at  Copenhagen  the  spokesman  of  a  small  band 
of  British  seed-bearers  of  a  new  world  talked  on  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  and  of  liberty.  As  he  raised  his  head 
he  displayed  one  of  the  handsomest  faces  of  the  English 
speaking  world,  and  he  delivered  his  message  in  a  voice  of 
rare  beauty  which  inspired  the  pilgrims'  hearts  as  he  en- 
riched their  minds.  He  was  a  swift,  graceful  fencer  in 
mental  movements  and  discoursed  in  the  tradition  of  the 
great  parliamentarians  of  a  country  rich  in  great  parlia- 
mentarians. I  asked  a  person  sitting  near  me  who  the 
speaker  was  and  I  received  the  short  reply,  "He  is  an  M.P. 
from  Great  Britain." 

This  was  Ramsay  MacDonald. 

Forgotten  is  it  now  how  this  British  Labour  premier 
was  for  years  the  most  unpopular  figure  in  his  country. 
Forgotten  are  the  peltings  he  faced  at  war-time  meetings, 
the  campaigns  of  vilification,  slander  and  calumny  directed 
against  him..  But  I  remember  him  at  his  home  in  Hamp- 
stead  no  further  back  than  igao.  I  can  see  him  standing 
in  front  of  the  fireplace  with  the  air  of  the  most  disappointed 
man  in  the  world.  With  talents  which  as  prime  minister 
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Leader  of  the  French  Socialists,  who  was  assassinated  on  the 
the  war ;  now  at  rest  in  the  Pantheon 

were  to  make  him  the  hope  of  a  baffled  Europe,  he  could 
not  then  secure  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  was 
to  see  him  again  in  1922  when  he  was  elected  by  his  col- 
leagues— as  leader  of -His  Majesty's  Opposition.  And  once 
more  in  1924,  a  few  days  before  he  was  called  to  form  the 
first  Labour  Government. 

There  also,  at  Copenhagen,  spoke  another  Scotsman  with 
a  face  cast  in  tragic  mold.  He  seemed  the  most  solitary 
figure  of  all  these  men.  There  was  force  and  indomitable 
will  in  him.  To  my  mind,  more  than  any  other  he  resem- 
bled the  Hebrew  prophets.  As  a  child  laborer  of  eight,  he 
had  gone  into  the  coal  mines.  He  taught  himself  to  write 
and  read.  At  twenty-three,  he  came  out  of  the  mines 
with  an  idea.  He  would  create  a  political  party  of  workers 
to  challenge  the  oppressors  of  labor.  Today  his  dream  has 
come  true.  It  was  the  dream  of  this  mine  boy  which  helped 
make  Ramsay  MacDonald  premier  of  Britain. 

This  was  James  Keir  Hardie. 

THERE  at  Copenhagen  a  man  from  Sweden  who  had 
suffered  prison  stripes  six  times  for  his  ideals  talked  of 
peace  on  earth.  A  mountain  of  a  man  he  was,  who  walked 
triumphant.  He  stared  with  mild  eyes.  Was  he  thinking 
of  his  early  youth  when  he  went  to  school  with  the  present 
King  Gustav  of  Sweden  and  engaged  in  his  early  studies 
in  astronomy,  or  did  he  brood  over  his  subsequent  struggles 


with  the  powers  of  darkness?  In  those  days  he 
was  still  striving  for  the  stars;  but  later  days  re- 
vealed that  he  could  learn  to  keep  close  to  the 
earth.  He  started  life  as  an  aristocrat,  ripened  into 
a  scholar,  became  an  agitator  and  died  a  statesman. 
And  to  atone  for  all  the  sins  committed  against 
him,  his  native  land  rested  on  the  day  of  his  burial. 
This  was  Hjalmer  Branting,  prime  minister-to- 
be  of  Sweden,  a  leader  in  founding  the  League  of 
Nations. 

THERE  at  Copenhagen  a  former  saddle-maker 
of  Heidelberg  discussed  in  matter-of-fact,  prosy 
way  the  inner  turmoil  of  Germany.  His  address 
showed  his  identification  with  the  way  of  life  of 
the  ordinary  man — and  with  his  dreams. 

"And  who  does  that  happen  to  be?"  I  asked  the 
journalist  near  me. 

"He  was  formerly  a  little  editor  of  a  little  paper," 
was  the  reply.  "Now  he  is  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag." 

But  even  then  my  informant  little  knew  that 
this  man  who  had  served  his  apprenticeship  and 
wandered  about  as  a  journeyman,  was  to  become 
a  decisive  factor  in  the  history  of  a  new  epoch. 
Little  did  he  dream  that  this  rebel  of  1910  would 
hold  his  people  to  the  path  of  peace,  would  break 
with  his  former  partisans,  would  save  his  country 
from  plunging  into  excesses  of  terrorism. 

This  man  was  Friedrich  Ebert,  the  first  president 
of  the  German  Republic. 


I  HERE  at  Copenhagen  in  1910,  a  Belgian  fire- 
brand thundered  against  "capitalistic  justice 
and  war."  A  compelling  personality  who  could 
speak  well  on  many  subjects,  he  advocated  the  de- 
claration of  a  general  strike  in  case  of  war.  But 
as  the  world  is  in  continual  flux,  he  too  changed  and  during 
the  Great  War  he  served  as  minister  of  intendance,  back 
of  the  French  lines,  and  was  delegated  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  to  represent  his  country  in  important  missions  to 
Allied  nations  and  to  the  United  States. 

This  was  Emile  Vandervelde,  today  foreign  minister  of 
Belgium;  signer  of  the  treaty  of  Locarno. 

There  at  Copenhagen  a  spokesman  from  Holland  with 
constructive  mind  untangled  the  coils  of  revolutionary  pro- 
posals. Ten  years  later  I  was  his  guest  in  Amsterdam  and 
he  explained  to  me  not  revolution  but  how  Holland  is 
meeting  its  housing  shortage.  This  was  F.  M.  Vibaut, 
Lord  Mayor  of  Amsterdam,  who  is  responsible  for  an  elab- 
orate scheme  by  which  the  government  has  provided  build- 
ing subsidies  to  associations  and  municipalities.  Today,  Hol- 
land, with  the  help  of  this  rebel,  takes  first  place  in  hous- 
ing legislation. 

There,  too,  at  Copenhagen  was  the  representative  of  the 
Danish  fire-eaters,  a  man  of  character  and  capacity.  To  be 
sure,  he  was  as  yet  without  honor  in  his  country.  This 
was  Theodore  Stauning,  the  present  prime  minister  of  Den- 
mark, who  has  addressed  himself  to  the  affairs  of  his  coun- 
try with  so  clear  an  understanding  of  the  problems  in  hand, 
such  readiness  to  compromise  in  order  to  achieve  lasting 
good  that  he  is  being  praised  as  the  best  premier  the  Danes 
have  had  in  manv  years. 


eve  of 


HJALMAR  BRANTING 
Premier  of  Sweden,  and  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  League  of  Nations 


KARL  LIEBKNECHT 
Who  led  the  revolt  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Qerman  monarchy  and  militarism 


I 


FRIEDRICH  EBERT 
Saddkmaker  :  first  president  of  the  Qerman  Republic 
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knecht,  and  they  were  to  lead  the 
revolt  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
German  monarchy. 


Courtesy  of   the   New   Tort   Times 


LEON  TROTSKY:  from  life 


T: 


THERE  at  Copenhagen  two  dogged  fighters  ranged  side 
by  side.  One  was  a  stout,  short,  lame  woman.  She 
looked  like  one  of  those  people  who  are  too  busy  to  be 
human.  But  everyone  was  under  the  spell  of  her  logic,  the 
force  of  her  arguments.  The  other  was  a  tall  young  man 
of  dark  olive  complexion,  with  kind,  friendly  eyes.  They 
were  then  and  later  stormy-petrels  among  the  German 
rebels  and  as  such  they  were  both  killed  in  the  communist 
uprisings  in  1919.  But  before  their  deaths,  the  whole 
world  had  heralded  them  as  two  great  Germans  with 
eyes  and  mind  unclouded,  with  a  courage  surpassing  the 
courage  of  the  rest  of  us,  who  said  boldly  and  with  per- 
sistency what  their  minds  and  eyes  told  them.  Throughout 
the  war  they  had  not  flinched  in  their  stand  against  the 
military  machine. 

The  one  was  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  the  other  Karl  Lieb- 


1HERE  at  Copenhagen  two 
obscure  Russian  outlaws  pon- 
dered over  huge  resolutions.  They 
were  the  extremists  of  this  ex- 
treme assemblage.  Heaven  alone 
knew  what  was  to  become  of  these 
two  men  and  the  secret  was  alto- 
gether hidden  from  us. 

One  was  a  man  of  medium 
height,  thick-set  of  body  though 
not  stout,  big  hands,  fighting  jaw 
and  beaming  eyes.  The  face  sug- 
gested a  powerful  mind  and  a  well 
disciplined  personality.  He  seemed 
to  possess  the  intelligence,  the 
shrewdness,  the  power  of  endur- 
ance and  the  savage  health  of  the 
farmer.  He  talked  like  a  doc- 
trinaire. When  I  saw  him  next 
in  1922  he  was  ruling  over  a  great 
nation.  I  heard  him  speak  in  the 
ancient  Kremlin  of  Russia.  He 
had  come  into  power  and  he,  too, 
had  changed.  A  few  years  of 
executive  responsibility  had  tem- 
pered even  this  extremist. 
This  was  Lenin  of  Russia. 
The  other  Russian  was  taller 
with  a  thoughtful  forehead  and 
persuasive  lips.  He  was  seated 
near  me  and  at  intervals  he  made 
notes  of  the  discussions.  He  was 
writing  for  a  Russian  daily.  In 
1922  I  saw  this  journalist  again. 
This  time  it  was  in  Moscow.  From 
a  large  grandstand,  I  was  viewing 
the  garrison  parading  on  the  Red 
Square  before  the  Kremlin  Wall. 
Infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  armed 
communist  battalions,  young 
guards,  factory  workers,  marched 
for  nearly  five  hours  before  my 

eyes.    The  military  bands  were  playing  and  the  crowds  were 
cheering    the    war    lord    of    Russia.      He   stood    there,    the 
journalist  I  had  met  at  Copenhagen,  cheered  and  acclaimed 
like   a   Napoleon. 
This  was  Trotsky. 

There  were  many  others  at  that  dinner  in  Copenhagen. 
A  few  were  to  take  high  rank — Albert  Thomas,  for  ex- 
ample, who  became  France's  able  minister  of  munitions 
during  the  Great  War,  and  Philipp  Scheidemann,  first 
.premier  of  the  German  Republic ;  two  later  premiers  of 
that  republic  and  many  another  present  day  minister. 

NOW  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  brought  these  person- 
alities into  the  ranks  of  the  radicals ;  why,  brilliant 
and   powerful   as   they  showed   themselves   to   be,   they   did 
not  rise  before  1914  to  posts  of  power  and  honor  in  their 
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countries ;  what  in  war  time  and  thereafter  brought  them 
to  the  top? 

I    cannot   hope    to   answer   these    questions,    but    looking 
back  I  feel  I  have  one  clue  to  them. 

Not  long  ago  I  found  support  for  my  feeling  on  the 
part  of  a  friend  widely  experienced  in  international  affairs. 
He  maintained  that  with  few  exceptions  every  important 
statesman  of  Europe  today  has  been  at  one  time  or  another 
a  rebel ;  and  in  proof  he  enumerated  one  after  another  and 
traced  their  course  in  early  manhood.  Every  healthy  youth 
is  like  to  feel  rebellion  in  his  blood  once  in  his  lifetime  or 
be  ashamed  forever  before  his  own  spirit.  Especially  is 
this  true  with  gifted  people.  There  are  those  who  are 
rebellious  because  they  are  fired  by  ideas  and  wish  to  be 
of  service  to  their  fellows.  They  are  so  made  that  they  often 
make  things  very  uncomfortable  for  others  and  are,  there- 
fore, detested  by  the  easygoing.  They  may  remain  all  their 
lives  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,  or 
if  their  cause 
wins,  they  may 
find  themselves 
charged  with 

responsibility  to 

put    their   ideas 

into     fruition. 

We    will    come 

back  to  them  at 

that  point. 
Others  are 

merely     radical 

by  temperament 

and  may  be  stir- 
red less  by  ideals 

than    by    hates 

against  some- 

thing  or  some- 
body. When 

these    once    get 

to  the  top  they 

may  forget  their 

high   cause    and 

may    become 

chief  of  oppres- 
sors, or  reveal 

themselves   as 

reactionaries.  So 

we  have  youth- 

f  u  1   insurgency 

falling  into  two 

companies,  reb- 
els b  y  convic- 
tion, radicals  by 

temperament; 

dividing   at   the 

sign  post  of  per- 
sonal success. 
We  are  all  of 

us  familiar  with 

the  story  which 

is  Lloyd  George. 
It  is  now  a  far 

cry  to  the  days 


in  1901,  when  the  nervous  little  "wizard  of  Wales  and 
blizzard  of  Britain"  was  arousing  a  counter  blast  of  opposi- 
tion by  his  militant  pacifism  during  the  Boer  War :  not 
so  far  a  cry  to  the  days  in  1918  when  he  rode  to  office  to 
the  tune  of  "Hang  the  Kaiser."  It  is  a  far  cry  to  his 
declaration  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  thrown  on 
the  scrap  heap ;  not  so  far  a  cry  to  his  days  of  power  when 
he  battened  down  the  liberal  elements  in  his  country. 

MOST  of  us  know  the  main  outlines  of  Mussolini's 
dictatorship;  we  are  less  familiar  with  the  road 
he  took  before  he  came  to  the  forks.  Benito  Mussolini 
was  literally  born  a  socialist.  His  father,  n  blacksmith,  was 
a  convinced  party  member.  When  Mussolini  first  ran  for 
Parliament  and  lost,  he  smashed  the  ballot-box.  To  keep 
out  of  prison  he  fled  to  Switzerland.  There,  too,  making 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  authorities,  he  was  banished.  In 
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MUSSOLINI :  from  life 

1912  a  prominent  socialist  called  at  the  royal  palace  in  order 
to  express  his  sympathy  with  the  King,  who  had  been  shot 
by  an  anarchist.  It  was  Ivanoe  Bonomi,  later  a  premier 
of  Italy,  who  made  this  call.  He  was  immediately  expelled 
from  the  socialist  party.  The  mover  of  the  motion  for  his 
expulsion  was  Mussolini. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Mussolini,  as  arch  revolutionary,  thus 
drove  a  milder  rebel  out  of  the  socialist  ranks.  Today 
Mussolini  fights  the  ideal  of  democracy  which  Ivanoe  Bon- 
omi still  upholds.  Six  years  ago  Mussolini  and  his  few 
adherents  were  pledged  to  a  republic,  the  disendowment  of 
the  Church,  proportional  representation  and  a  single  cham- 
ber government.  Today  Mussolini  is  the  avowed  pillar  of 
the  monarchy.  Instead  of  disendowing  the  church,  he  has 
made  the  teaching  of  religion  compulsory  in  the  schools  and 
given  the  church  the  control  of  it.  In  place  of  proportional 
representation  he  abolished  majority  rule  and  has  swept 
away  local  self-government. 

THE  modern  history  of  France  furnishes  us  a  long  and 
distinguished  list  of  examples  of  radicals  who  have  be- 
come buttresses  of  the  established  order  and  its  institutions. 
In  the  last  twenty  years,  practically  all  prime  ministers  of 
France  have  been  former  socialists.     Ex-president  Millerand 


was  the  first  of  these  to  make  the  break. 
Viviani,  whose  youth  was  spent  in 
Algiers  and  who,  as  head  of  a  conserva- 
tive government,  led  France  through 
the  first  critical  years  of  the  Great  War, 
first  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
as  spokesman  for  radical  workmen. 
Clemenceau  himself  was  not  always  the 
imperialist  he  appeared  to  be  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  Once  he 
extremist  of  the  Left, 
by  hating  the  rich  and  comfortable 
and  he  ended  by  hating  his  former 
friends. 

An  even  more  striking  illustration  is 
Aristide  Briand,  eight  times  premier  of 
France;  again  in  this  winter's  crisis 
called  to  office.  Early  in  life  he  ac- 
quired notoriety  from  his  very  extreme 
views  expressed  in  red  papers  and  in 
public  meetings,  where  he  openly  ad- 
vised the  working  classes  to  organize  a 
general  strike  in  case  of  war  and  to 
desert  before  the  enemy.  He  became 
known  for  his  defence  of  an  anti- 
patriot  who  advocated  the  planting  of 
the  flag  in  a  manure  heap.  In  1902, 
at  the  second  period  of  his  adolescence, 
he  was  elected  as  a  socialist  deputy  and 
entered  Parliament  in  that  moderate 
socialist  party  which  was  then  under  the 
leadership  of  Jaures.  He  fought  for 
the  bill  separating  Church  and  State 
and  secured  its  passage.  In  1906  he 
found  himself  rewarded  with  the  post 
of  minister  of  public  instruction  and  in 
1909  he  was  invited  by  Fallieres,  then 
president  of  the  Republic,  to  form  a 
ministry. 

During  Briand's  premiership,  two  great  strikes  occurred. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  general  strike  of  the  postal 
clerks.  This  he  met  by  exemplary  dismissals.  The  second 
was  the  railway  strike  of  1910  which  assumed  formidable 
dimensions.  Briand  took  rigorous  measures.  The  rail- 
waymen  of  military  age  were  ordered  mobilised,  and  thus 
automatically  became  liable  to  court-martial.  Defending 
his  course,  he  declared  that  "had  the  actual  laws  of  the 
country  not  been  sufficient,  I  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
resort  even  to  illegal  measures." 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  'Briand  who  led  the  militant 
opposition  to  the  church.  But  after  the  World  War,  it 
was  under  his  premiership  that  France  resumed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Vatican  and  once  again  sent  an  envoy 
to  the  Pope.  Once  he  advocated  desertion  before  the  enemy. 
At  the  Washington  Conference  of  1920  it  was  he  who 
obstructed  disarmament  in  the  name  of  French  safety  and 
the  German  menace  with  which  five  years  later  he  was  to 
bargain  at  Locarno.  It  was  he  who  had  preached  the 
general  strike  in  time  of  war  who  crushed  down  those  who 
took  his  fomer  doctrines  seriously  and  tried  to  gain  their 
:iims  by  direct  action  in  time  of  peace. 

Perhaps  it  is  absurd  to  seek  a  single  clue  which  might 
explain  why  men  so  various  as  Lloyd  George,  Mussolini 
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and  Briand  abandoned  their  earlier  espousals  and  have 
become  bulwarks  of  the  scheme  of  things  they  challenged. 
Yet  may  it  not  be  that  the  revolt  of  their  adolescence — at 
least  of  some  of  them — was  a  result  of  their  unsatisfied 
emotions,  of  resentments  and  the  desire  for  some  kind  of 
adventure?  A  violent  and  uncompromising  attitude  is 
frequently  adopted  by  those  who  are  ill-grounded  in  their 
beliefs.  In  their  early  days,  Tory  baiting,  capitalist  baiting, 
the  general  strike  and  the  like  gave  to  the  restless  youth  of 
Western  Europe  the  greatest  thrill.  Later  on,  other  fields 
presented  more  excitement,  and  in  each  new  field  of  action 
they  took  along  with  them  their  violent  dispositions. 

WITH  this  picture  of  these  temperamental  radicals  in 
mind,  we  can  get  back  to  our  Copenhagen  rebels. 
Taken  as  a  whole  they  struck  me  as  hard-grounded  in  their 
convictions.  But  like  most  people  without  practical  ex- 
perience they  had  a  cocksureness  about  the  validity  of  their 
ideas.  There  were  exceptions,  but  questioned  about  their 
aims  or  principles  or  theories,  most  of  them  would  pour 
cut  a  flood  of  gibes,  or  treasures  of  learning,  or  billions  of 
figures  and  facts  on  foot  and  facts  on  horseback,  or  frenzied 
diatribes  which  dazzled  and  bewildered  the  listener.  They 
were  like  the  man  about  whom  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
said  that  he  lead  facts  about  with  him  like  bulldogs  and  let 
them  loose  upon  you  at  the  least  provocation. 

Many  of  them  talked  about  people  as  if  all  nations  from 
Moscow  to  New  York  were  brought  up  under  the  same 
conditions.  They  thought  in  terms  of  abstract  theories 
about  new  ways  for  saving  the  world.  The  social  programs 
developed  were  mostly  taken  from  books.  What  was  not 
in  the  books  was  not  considered.  Especially  what  was  not 
in  Karl  Marx'  Capital.  Just  as  Tom  Sawyer  says  when  he 
discusses  with  Huck  Finn  the  question  of  ransom,  "Why, 
blame  it  all,  we've  got  to  do  it.  Don't  I  tell  you  it's  in 
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the  books?  Do  you  want  to  go  doing  different  from  what's 
in  the  books  and  get  things  all  muddled  up  ?" 

The  war  came.  The  historic  drama  of  1914  marked  the 
end  of  an  epoch.  Old  conceptions  were  shaken  and  from 
this  time  forward  new  forces  entered  into  politics.  True 
enough,  there  were  radicals  like  Liebknecht  who  wished  to 
stop  the  war  and  stood  their  ground ;  and  others  who  went 
along  in  the  belief  that  capitalism  would  go  down  in  it  and 
the  workers  would  come  to  their  own.  But  for  the  most 
part,  the  spirit  of  nationalism  proved  to  be  deeply  rooted 
in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  all  classes,  and  in  the  hour  of 
danger  the  Internationalists  did  not  desert  the  Fatherland. 
Men  who  had  been  called  arch  enemies  of  the  state  rushed 
to  the  defence  of  the  country.  Many  of  them  joined  in  the 
cry  that  ''the  civilization  and  the  independence  of  our  people 
must  be  safeguarded."  Party  lines  broke  down  and  all  forces 
were  mobilised.  In  time  of  danger,  distinctions  disappear 
and,  generally  taken,  ability  counts.  And  there  were  rebels 
of  1910  like  Albert  Thomas  and  Emile  Vandervelde  who 
proved  consummately  able. 

When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  the  world  was  faced  with 
a  new  challenge  to  civilization.  It  was  a  challenge  affecting 
the  whole  fabric  of  society.  Until  1914  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Europe  were  living  as  they  had  lived  since 
they  were  born.  But  the  Great  War  stirred  the  masses. 
They  became  a  doubtful  base  for  European  civilization 
as  it  was.  From  the  Rhine  east  the  old  schemes  of  dynastic 
control  were  shattered.  Abroad,  the  masses  saw  adventurers 
rise  to  power  and  influence.  At  home  they  heard  of  graft, 
profiteering,  inefficiency  and  mismanagement  of  government 
business.  They  believed  they  had  something  coming  to 
them  as  a  result  of  their  struggles.  The  demobilized  armies 
returned  from  the  trench  lines  where  they  had  learned  to 
take  life  lightly  and  use  force  at  will.  There  were  months 
at  a  time  when  the  fires  which  Lenin  and  Trotsky  had 
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fanned  into  blaze  in  Russia  while  the  war  was  on  were 
thought  to  threaten  a  dozen  capitals.  The  neutrals  as  well 
as  the  warring  countries  were  affected ;  and  all  were  caught 
in  the  pincers  of  desperate  economic  and  social  adjustments. 

The  masses  had,  perhaps,  no  concrete  idea  of  what  they 
wanted.  But  they  demanded  leaders  at  the  head  of  the 
governments  with  more  understanding  for  the  common 
welfare.  The  world  was  ready  for  something  new  to  try. 
The  magnificent  dreamers  of  1910  offered  something  new. 
Some  had  proved  that  they  could  turn  into  actuality  the 
work  assigned  to  them  during  the  war.  Others,  like 
MacDonald,  had  proved  their'  steadfastness  in  the  time  of 
stress  and  were  quick  to  challenge  the  overhang  of  war 
controls  and  the  disillusionments  of  peace.  Why  not  entrust 
these  men  now  with  higher  responsibilities  ? 

In  the  countries  where  free  discussion  and  democratic 
methods  prevailed,  some  came  to  power  by  parliamentary 
means.  Where  absolutism  had  reigned,  violent  overthrow 
brought  others  to  the  top. 

SO  one  after  the  other  they  rose:  Branting  in  Sweden, 
Ebert  in  Germany,  Stauning  in  Denmark,  MacDonald 
in  England,  and  with  them,  others  of  their  kind.  Many 
people  were  afraid  of  what  these  new  rulers  might  do.  But 
after  a  short  time  in  office  the  radical  premiers  and  ministers 
of  state  learned  that  little  can  be  accomplished  without 
reckoning  with  realities.  The  difficulties  of  administration 
and  government  taught  them  moderation.  Those  who 


feared  to  entrust  them  with  power  found  that  "cranks" 
and  rebels  could  have  workable  ideas.  Unlike  the  purely 
temperamental  radicals  they  believed  in  education  and 
organization. 

Once  in  power,  they  did  not  abandon  their  dreams  for 
the  sake  of  intransigeance  as  had  Mussolini;  nor  abandon 
political  democracy  for  the  sake  of  their  dreams,  as  had 
Lenin  whose  type  is  the  exception  to  prove  my  rule.  They 
approached  difficult  problems  of  the  day  in  a  realistic 
manner.  While  striving  for  the  future  and  general  im- 
provement of  mankind,  they  learned  to  work  in  next  steps. 
They  took  their  radicalism  into  office  with  them.  But  in 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  a  nation  they  caught  themselves 
acting  like  those  whom  in  former  days  they  accused  as 
conservatives.  And  they  came  to  see  clearly  that  their  ideas 
had  chance  of  success  only  when  mixed  with  constructive 
performance. 

THE  youth  who  comes  of  his  radicalism  sheerly  by 
temperament  may  end  up  in  what  we  in  America  would 
call  a  boss  or  a  standpatter.  The  other  kind,  once  they 
acquire  power— if  I  may  draw  my  conclusion  from  the 
group  assembled  in  1910  at  that  meeting  in  Copenhagen — 
the  kind  who  come  of  their  rebellion  by  conviction,  turn 
into  conservative  radicals.  At  least,  those  brought  up  under 
the  liberal  tradition  of  Western  Europe,  work  along  the 
lines  of  constitutional  development.  Such  is  my  clue  as  to 
the  wild  men  of  yesterday. 
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A  SOUVENIR  OF  THE  19  ID  GATHERING 

The  back  of  a  post-card  which  Mr.  Zimar.il  had  with  him  at  the  dinner  at  the  City  Hall, 
Copenhagen.  It  was  signed  as  a  souvenir  by  several  of  the  delegates  to  the  International 
Socialist  Congress,  who  sat  near  by.  Among  the  signatures  are  those  of  James  Keir  Hardie, 
Albert  Thomas,  Emil  Vandervelde,  Trotsky,  Camille  Huysman,  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Bureau,  Premier  Stauning  of  Denmark,  Alexandra  Kollontay,  the  first  wo- 
man ambassador  (Russia  to  Norway),  Karl  Liebknecht,  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  Jean  Jaures 


John  Smith  discusses  his  taxes  on  the  suburban  train 

Smith's  Taxes 

By  ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

Death  and  taxes,  the  old  saw  tells  us,  are  alike  inescapable.    But  the  death-rate, 
ive  know,  is  a  matter  of  social  consequence  and  control.     What  about  the  tax- 
rates  with  which  Congress  is  now  busying  itself? 


>VER  since  last  October  John  Smith  has  been 
in  a  state  of  anxiety  over  what  Congress  is 
going  to  do  to  his  .income  tax  and  his  auto- 
mobile taxes.  Up  and  down  the  aisles  of 
suburban  trains,  along  mid-day  lunch  coun- 
ters, and  from  the  driver's  seat  of  the  family 
car  his  voice  has  been  heard,  raised  in  argument,  invective, 
and  hope. 

Meanwhile  the  more  or  less  innocent  occasion  of  his 
excitement,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  going  briskly  about  its  business  of 
cutting  down  his  taxes  to  the  extent  of  the  $325,000,000 
or  so  that  the  government  would  otherwise  have  left  as  a 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Committee 
received  inspired  suggestions  for  tax  cuts  from  the  United 
States  Treasury,  heard  various  experts  and  special  pleaders, 
and  finally  turned  over  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
itself  the  bill  which  was  taken  up  in  December. 

On  the  whole  it  is  well  that  John  Smith  should  behave 
in  this  nervous  and  uneasy  fashion  when  his  taxes  are 
under  consideration,  for  it  is  through  such  anxiety  that  a 
common  sense  of  responsibility  for  government  expenditures, 
too  feeble  at  best  in  such  an  immense  and  scattered  country 
as  this,  is  seeded  down.  The  next  time  that  a  good  roads 
subsidy  or  an  increased  allowance  for  the  navy  is  proposed, 
he  will  look  upon  it  with  a  sterner  eye,  for  he  will  have  had 
a  recent  reminder  that  he  is  paying  for  it,  just  as  surely 
as  he  is  paying  for  his  children's  winter  coats. 

We  in  the  United  States  pay  so  little  in  taxes  to  the 
central  government  that  we  need  these  reminders.  We 
pay  only  about  $30  a  head,  while  the  Englishman  pays  $82  ; 
and  when  all  our  taxes  are  reckoned  in,  we  pay  only  about 
12  per  cent  of  our  national  income,  while  the  English  pay 
23  per  cent  and  the  French  21  per  cent.  Besides,  we  have 
far  larger  individual  incomes  in  dollars  from  which  to  make 
our  contributions.  It  is  small  wonder  that  with  our  re- 
moteness from  the  capital,  our  relatively  small  burdens,  and 
our  great  individual  prosperity,  we  have  sometimes  been 
a  little  irresponsible  about  what  goes  on  at  Washington. 
But  when  Washington  reaches  out  its  long  arm  to  col- 


lect these  taxes  we  spring  to  attention,  at  least  with  regard 
to  the  few  that  are  collected  in  such  a  way  that  we  are 
reminded  of  their  existence,  as  we  are  with  the  income  tax. 
And  at  that  stage  no  taxpayer  ever  feels  his  irritation  de- 
crease by  being  told  that  in  other  countries  people  in  hit 
station  pay  several  times  as  much. 

THERE  are  two  questions  involved  in  the  popular  cam- 
paign for  tax  reduction:  first,  can  the  sum  total  of 
federal  taxes  be  reduced  much  below  its  present  level,  and, 
second,  when  changes  are  made  what  taxes  should  be  cut 
down  and  what  taxes  kept  where  they  are? 

"Tax  reduction"  has  been  the  password  of  the  demagog 
and  the  candidate  for  office  for  so  long  that  we  accept  the 
words  uncritically.  Obviously,  in  a  government  that  is 
paying  its  way,  no  tax  reduction  is  possible  unless  expendi- 
tures are  reduced  at  the  same  time.  If  we  are  to  rely  on 
any  magic  phrase,  "economy"  is  a  better  one,  for  it  turns 
the  citizens'  attention  to  the  pivot  of  the  matter.  Too 
many  an  office  seeker  cries  "tax  reduction"  when  he  has  not 
the  slightest  chance  or  intention  of  bringing  about  the  re- 
duction in  expenditures  which  alone  would  make  it  possible. 

Which  of  our  national  expenditures  can  be  reduced?  The 
search  is  disappointing.  About  three-fourths  of  the  money 
the  Treasury  pays  out  goes  towards  expenses  left  by  the 
war,  such  as  the  public  debt  service  and  pensions,  and  for 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  There  cannot  be  much 
improvement  in  that  quarter  until  our  public  debt  is  more 
nearly  paid  off;  experts  say  that  the  post-war  reductions  in 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  have  about  come  to  an  end. 

The  remaining  fourth  of  our  expenditures,  the  more  nor- 
mal and  permanent  costs  of  doing  the  government's  business, 
will  of  course  increase  as  the  population  grows  and  makes 
heavier  demands  on  the  machinery  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. The  final  figures  for  1925  will  show  almost  no 
decrease,  and  perhaps  even  an  increase.  In  short,  the  cut 
of  $325,000,000  which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
suggested  to  Congress  is  close  to  the  maximum  which  our 
country  can  afford,  and  after  that  is  made  the  days  of  tax 
reduction  will  come  to  an  end. 
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The  way  in  which  the  government's  requirements  are 
apportioned  is  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  graphic  form  as  well  as  in  figures.  The 
conspicuous  fact  in  the  Secretary's  diagram  is  the  importance 
of  the  income  and  profits  tax.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  gov- 
ernment's receipts,  and  almost  exactly  one-half  of  the  taxes 
themselves,  come  from  the  income  and  profits  tax  section. 
The  income  tax  is  a  fairly  new  development  in  this  country, 
for  the  American  people  have  only  recently  reached  a  stage 
of  political  education  in  which  they  are  willing  to  endure 
direct  taxes,  that  is,  taxes  which  cannot  be  passed  on  to 
some  one  else  by  charging  more  for  the  commodities  on  which 
the  tax  is  first  placed.  For  some  reason  it  is  easier  to  bear 
indirect  taxes,  as,  for  instance,  the  sum  of  $30  a  year  which 
a  householder  pays  on  food,  clothing,  and  the  like,  than  it 
is  to  make  out  an  income  tax  return  and  pay  $7  or  $8 
a  year.  That  attitude  may  be  illogical  and  ostrich-like,  but 
as  recent  discussions  show,  it  still  exists  to  some  extent 
among  us. 

The  countries  which  are  backward  or  disorganized  finan- 
cially still  rely  upon  indirect  taxes,  in  the  form  of  duties 
on  commodities.  China's  reliance  upon  customs  is  just  at 
the  moment  being  demonstrated  to  the  world,  and  France's 
use  of  indirect  taxes  for  about  three-fourths  of  her  tax  re- 
ceipts is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  financial  trouble  in  that 
country.  But  the  British,  of  whom  Walter  Hines  Page 
wrote  "they  manage  their  finances  and  their  navy  incom- 
parably," and  finally  the  Americans,  are  now  committed  to 
getting  about  one-half  of  their  revenue  from  direct  taxes. 
It  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  reflects  the  high  degree  of  finan- 
cial intelligence  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracies. 

THE  men  who  framed  the  tax  bill  which  is  now  before 
Congress  had  one  of  two  aims,  depending  to  a  degree 
upon  the  political  party  which  they  represented:  one  was  to 
help  prosperous  men  by  reducing  the  surtaxes,  and  the  other 
was  to  assist  small  taxpayers  by  changing  the  normal  tax 
rates.  Accordingly  the  income  tax  was  pared  down  all 
along  the  line ;  the  maximum  surtax  rates  were  reduced  from 
40  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  and  the  lowest  normal  rate  from 
2  per  cent  to  1.5  per  cent,  with  increased  personal  exemptions. 
The  intervening  rates  were  reduced  to  approximately  the 
same  extent. 

Secretary  Mellon  has  believed  for  a  long  time  that  any 
surtax  above  25  per  cent  is  bad  for  business  in  general  and 
for  the  morale  of  the  tax-payers.  In  his  campaign  he  has 
had  the  suppoit  of  expert  testimony.  Unfortunately  for 
Republican  or  Democratic  tax  revision  programs  as  a  whole, 
tax  experts  are  likely  to  be  -troublesome  fellows  who,  oddly 
enough,  keep  in  mind  the  good  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
over  a  long  span  of  years.  Having  no  constituencies  to 
satisfy  and  no  votes  to  get,  they  sometimes  support  one  part 
of  a  factional  plan  and  criticize  another. 

So  it  was  in  Washington  at  the  end  of  October  when  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  called  Professor  E.  R.  A.  Selig- 
man  of  Columbia  and  Professor  T.  S.  Adams  of  Yale.  Pro- 
fessor Adams  supported  Mr.  Mellon's  program  of  moderate 
surtaxes,  as  both  he  and  Professor  Seligman  have  publicly 
done  in  the  past ;  but  both  men  protested  against  the  Repub- 
lican plan  of  repealing  the  estate  taxes,  and  Professor  Selig- 
man spoke  against  the  Democratic  proposal  to  raise  the 
exemptions  for  the  lower  groups. 

But  for  the  moment  it  is  only  the  surtaxes  which  concern 
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us.  The  argument  that  high  surtaxes  defeat  their  own  ends 
may  be  admitted,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  clear  reason  for 
lowering  the  present  surtaxes  in  the  United  "States.  Pro- 
fessor Ernest  M.  Patterson  of  Princeton,  in  a  recent  analysis 
of  the  tax  bill  (New  Republic,  Nov.  4,  1925),  shows  that 
after  all  the  deductions  and  exemptions  are  claimed,  the 
surtaxes  actually  paid  are  not  high.  In  1923,  when  the 
maximum  rate  was  50  per  cent,  the  average  rate  of  tax  paid 
by  people  with  incomes  of  $1,000,000  or  more  was  only  23.5 
per  cent.  In  1924  the  seventy-four  richest  people  in  the 
country,  with  combined  incomes  of  $155,000,000,  paid  only 
$47,000,000  in  taxes,  or  about  30  per  cent. 

These  figures  make  a  case  against  the  radical  reduction  of 
surtaxes  on  the  grounds  that  are  oftenest  used.  If  in  prac- 
tice the  little  group  of  very  rich  people  in  the  country  pays 
less  than  'a.  third  of  their  income  into  the  Treasury,  no 
great  penalizing  of  initiative  and  enterprise  can  have  been 
going  on. 

FOR  the  mass  of  the  people  this  question  of  reducing 
surtaxes  is  of  importance  only  as  lower  surtaxes  may 
prevent  the  maximum  relief  in  normal  taxes.  Being  human, 
we  all  prefer  to  let  the  other  fellow  do  the  tax-paying,  and 
there  our  reasoning  stops.  A  few  thoughtful  people  know 
that  taxation  according  to  "ability"  is  the  approved  modern 
theory,  and  that  the  tax  which  best  fits  that  rule  is  a  gradu- 
ated income  tax ;  but  such  knowledge  gives  even  the  thought- 
ful no  guide  to  the  best  rates.  John  Smith  and  his  kind,  of 
whom  there  are  three  or  four  million,  like  to  believe  that  the 
fairest  way  is  to  begin  with  a  small  normal  tax  and  high 
exemptions,  and  to  let  the  real  burden  fall  higher  up  in  the 
economic  scale. 

As  far  as  the  income  tax  goes,  our  small  taxpayers  are 
probably  better  off  than  any  other  income-tax  payers  in  the 
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world.  Certainly  they  come  off  much  better  than  the  Eng- 
lish. The  English  income  tax  begins  at  $675,  reaches  the 
"standard"  rate  of  20  per  cent  at  $1,125,  and  the  maximum 
supertax  rate  of  50  per  cent  at  8150,000.  Of  course  there 
are  various  exemptions  and  deductions,  parallel  to  those  in 
this  country  except  that  they  are  more  carefully  framed.  A 
married  man  with  no  children,  with  an  earned  income  of 
$3,000,  pays  5.5  per  cent.  Such  a  man  in  the  United  States 
paid  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  last  year! 

John  Smith  will  reply  that  it  makes  not  the  slightest 
difference  to  him  that  he  pays  about  one-twentieth  as  much 
as  an  Englishman  in  the  same  circumstances.  He's  in  luck, 
and  there  his  comparison  ends.  The  issue  of  the  moment  is 
simply  to  get  his  full  share  of  the  $325,000,000  tax  cut,  and 
he  thinks  that  the  place  to  get  it  is  in  his  income  tax. 

HE  is  probably  wrong.  John  Smith  is  an  average  man 
with  average  responsibilities.  He  has,  say,  an  income 
of  $4,000,  a  wife,  two  children,  and  a  small  car.  He  smokes 
and  indulges  in  the  other  small  luxuries  for  himself  and  his 
family  which  are  conventional  for  Americans.  He  paid 
$IO.SO  in  income  tax  last  year;  and  he  paid  several  taxes 
heavier  than  that,  but  he  doesn't  know  it. 

For  instance,  he  probably  pays  a  larger  tobacco  tax.  If 
nearly  one-half  of  the  males  over  fifteen  years  of  age  in  this 
country  smoke,  and  a  million  or  so  women  as  well,  their 
per  capita  tax  is  close  to  $20,  or 'twice  as  much  as  Smith's 
income  tax.  And  unlike  the  income  tax,  the  tobacco  tax 
is  pretty  evenly  distributed  among  the  smokers.  A  rich 
man  may  have  twenty  times  the  income  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bor, but  he  doesn't  smoke  twenty  times  as  much.  There 
is  the  Ethiopian  in  the  woodpile  for  this  and  the  other 
indirect  taxes:  they  are  paid,  not  in  proportion  to  ability  to 
pay,  but  for  the  most  part  at  so  much  a  head. 

And  again  with  the  customs:  John  Smith  has  a  family  of 
four,  and  pays  for  them  his  share  of  the  $535,000,000  re- 
ceipts from  customs.  That  share  is  about  $20.  These  taxes, 
too,  are  distributed  pretty,  evenly  among  the  population,  for 
they  come  principally  from  imports  of  sugar,  wool,  and  agri- 
cultural products.  Smith  takes  just  as  much  sugar  in  his 
coffee  as  the  rich  man,  and  his  wife  eats  almost  as  much 
candy.  The  family  expenditure  for  woolen  clothes  is  some- 
what less,  but  the  dutiable  agricultural  products  on  the  fam- 
ily table  cost  almost  as  much  as  those  on  the  rich  man's 
table. 

So  it  goes  with  the  other  indirect  taxes.  Our  small  in- 
come-tax payer  has  fallen  into  the  pit  that  the  Frenchman 
has  digged,  and  has  convinced  himself  that  if  he  doesn't 
swear  anything  before  a  notary  public  he  isn't  paying  any 
taxes.  Except  for  two  or  three  items:  his  automobile  for 
example  is  a  possession  so  dear  to  his  heart  that  he  would 
go  one  better  than  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  reduc- 
tion of  automobile  taxes  from  5  to  3  per  cent,  and  wipe  them 
cut  altogether,  although  they  are  much  lighter  than  the  other 
taxes  just  mentioned.  And  he  wants  the  theater  taxes  re- 
pealed, although  they  are  almost  invisible  in  his  budget. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  John  Smith  is  in  a  befuddled  state 
about  all  this ;  or,  worse,  he  has  never  thought  about  it  at  all. 
But  there  is  something  still  more  unpalatable  that  he  will 
probably  learn  within  the  next  two  or  three  decades,  and 
that  is  that  there  is  some  value  in  the  very  process  of  pay- 
ine  the  income  tax  which  he  so  dislikes,  a  far  greater  value 
than  in  paying  indirect  taxes  four  or  five  times  as  burden- 


some to  him  in  dollars  and  cents:  that  is  the  reminder  that 
he  is  connected  with  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  individually  responsible  for  them.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  France  had  begun  in  1919  with  direct  taxes  ap- 
plicable to  more  of  her  citizens,  she  would  not  be  in  the 
difficulties  she  is  in  today. 

TN  STEAD  of  putting  his  emphasis  on  being  freed  from 
J_  the  normal  income  tax,  under  which  he  pays  relatively 
almost  nothing  and  which  should  be  borne  as  a  badge  of 
citizenship,  the  small  taxpayer  should  have  asked  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  more  and  better  exemptions. 
The  new  bill  allows  $1,500  if  single,  $3,5OO  if  married, 
and  $400  for  each  dependent.  The  widening  of  the  gap 
between  single  and  married  (the  old  figures  were  $1,000 
and  $2,500)  may  not  be  a  bad  thing,  for  it  is  not  true  that 
two  can  live  as  cheaply  as  one ;  on  the  contrary,  it  often  costs 
two  far  more  than  twice  as  much  as  one.  The  exemptions 
are  too  high,  however,  and  free  too  many  intelligent  people 
from  direct  responsibility  for  fiscal  affairs. 

The  exemption  for  dependents  is  a  pretty  crude  affair. 
The  sum  of  $400  may  not  be  adequate  for  the  first  child, 
and  certainly  the  amount  for  the  first  child  should  be  larger 
than  the  amount  for  subsequent  children.  On  such  points 
as  these  the  British  income  tax  is  more  intelligently  worked 
out.  The  allowance  for  children  after  the  first  child  is 
smaller  than  for  the  first  child,  and  there  is  no  age  limit  for 
children  who  are  in  full-time  attendance  at  school  or  college. 
The  latter  provision  represents  one  of  the  most  needed 
changes  in  our  own  income  tax. 

Other  allowances  show  the  same  painstaking  attention 
by  the  makers  of  the  British  income  tax  to  the  family  prob- 
lems which  actuallv  exist.  The  "dependent  relative"  allow- 
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A  fellow  never  knows  when  he  is  well  off  until  he  sees 
the  other  fellow's  misfortune 
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ance  contains  a  provision  that  the  relative's  income  shall 
not  exceed  a  certain  amount,  and  a  widowed  mother  need 
not  be  incapacitated  to  be  considered  a  dependent.  There 
is  a  "housekeeper  allowance"  for  relatives  and  others  who 
act  in  that  capacity,  and  a  similar  allowance  for  a  daughter 
upon  whom  an  aged  taxpayer  depends.  Finally,  there  is 
a  graduated  scale  of  allowances  for  life  insurance  premiums. 
All  of  these  represent  provisions  which  should  be  paralleled 
in  the  United  States. 

THE  public  at  large  follows  Mr.  Mellon  in  believing 
that  people  with  large  incomes  try  to  escape  surtaxes 
by  investing  in  the  tax-exempt  securities  of  the  states  and 
municipalities.  Perhaps  they  do,  but  since  those  securities 
have  increased  since  1920  more  slowly  than  those  of  indus- 
trial corporations  of  foreign  governments,  the  case  against 
them  is  not  complete.  Furthermore,  it  would  take  a  bold 
man  to  say  that  the  construction  of  roads,  schoolhouses,  and 
other  public  works  which  tax-exempts  represent,  and  which 
progressed  very  slowly  during  the  war,  should  now  lag  even 
further  behind  industy. 

In  view  of  the  modest  $109,000,000  which  the  estate  tax 
brought  into  the  United  States  Treasury  last  year,  an  amount 
which  was  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  revenue,  the 
bitter  discussions  of  the  last  few  months  seem  like  tempests 
in  a  teapot.  But  Congress  takes  the  matter  seriously,  and 
a  decrease  in  the  rates  seems  imminent. 

Briefly,  the  situation  is  this:  estates  of  $50,000  and  less 
are  exempt  from  taxation  ;  above  that  point  a  progressive 
tax  is  imposed  which  reaches  a  maximum  of  40  per  cent  for 
net  estates  of  more  than  $10,000,000.  This  maximum  rate 
was  25  per  cent  under  the  revenue  law  of  1921,  and  the  in- 
crease to  40  per  cent  came  in  1924.  'By  the  terms  of  the 
bill  taken  up  by  Congress  in  December  the  maximum  rate 
was  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  but  a  25  per  cent  credit,  granted 
under  the  law  of  1924  for  inheritance  taxes  paid  to  the  states, 
was  changed  to  80  per  cent. 

The  campaign  for  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  state  taxes 
has  been  vigorous.  In  October  the  governors  of  32  states 
sent  a  committee  of  six  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  ask  for  the  repeal  or  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
tax. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  objections  rest  are,  first, 
the  principle  of  taxing  estates  or  inheritances  at  all,  and, 
second,  the  "vexation,  confusion,  and  chaos"  which  result 
from  the  conflicts  of  federal  and  state  taxing  power  in 
this  field. 

Here  enter  the  troublesome  experts  again.  Professor  Selig- 
man  is  reported  to  have  objected  to  the  repeal  in  these  words : 
"The  estate  tax  is  the  result  of  one  of  the  modern  democratic 
movements  in  the  world.  When  you  have  a  democracy  you 
have  an  income  tax  and  an  estate  tax.  One  is  as  good  as  the 
other."  Professor  Patterson,  in  the  analysis  of  the  tax  bill 
referred  to  above,  says  that  "the  basic  arguments  for  heavy 
inheritance  taxes  are  so  convincing  even  to  individualists  and 
those  with  a  strong  latssez  falre  outlook  that  they  are  here 
to  stay."  Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  John  Stuart  Mill 
maintained  that  in  a  country  where  wealth  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing there  could  be  no  objection  to  taxing  capital  in  thi? 
way. 

The  fundamental  argument  for  the  estate  tax  is  that  it 
is  an  ability  tax.  It  harms  neither  the  giver,  who  is  beyond 
temporal  enjoyment,  nor  the  recipient,  who  is  in  the  posi- 


tion of  one  receiving  a  windfall.  It  asks  for  less  sacrifice 
than  an  income  tax,  a  property  tax,  or  indirect  taxes. 

The  difficulties  caused  by  the  fact  that  both  the  national 
government  and  the  states  can  levy  these  taxes  are  admitted- 
ly great.  It  is  hard  to  see,  however,  how  the  retirement  of 
the  federal  government  from  the  field  would  materially  help 
them.  Such  a  retirement  could  not  possibly  affect  Florida's 
constitutional  provision  against  inheritance  taxes,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  rush  to  Florida  to  escape  other  state  taxes 
which  is  expected  to  follow. 

The  only  remedy  which  is  directed  towards  the  difficulty 
which  has  been  offered  in  these  last  discussions  was  offered 
by  Professor  Seligman.  He  suggested  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  do  the  collecting  for  the  states  and  then 
apportion  specific  amounts  to  them.  The  fact  that  some 
of  the  states  apportion  and  distribute  their  income  taxes  to 
the  local  units  in  this  way  indicates  that  the  plan  is  prac- 
ticable. 

Another  of  the  various  confusions  in  the  public  mind 
is  illustrated  by  the  imposition  of  a  gift  tax  under  the  rev- 
enue act  of  1924.  The  terms  of  this  were  like  the  terms  of 
the  estate  tax,  and  it  was  intended  to  reach  large  gifts  which 
were  made,  presumably,  so  that  an  estate  tax  need  not  be 
paid  on  the  capital  represented. 

Most  of  the  people  who  endorse  estate  taxes,  however, 
believe  that  estates  should  not  pass  intact  at  the  time  of 
death,  but  should  be  to  some  extent  distributed,  a  process 
which  is  already  customary  in  the  United  States.  In  so  far 
a«  people  with  large  property  and  security  holdings  made  gifts 
in  contemplation  of  death,  they  were  voluntarily  distributing 
their  property.  The  state,  to  be  sure,  got  litffe  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, but  the  public  in  another  sense  was  frequently  the 
recipient  of  the  gifts,  in  the  form  of  educational  or  philan- 
thropic activities  or  of  buildings  set  apart  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  a  community. 

The  gift  tax,  therefore,  probably  acted  as  a  deterrent  to 
this  distribution  of  property — whether  wisely  or  unwisely  it 
is  too  soon  to  say.  For  this  and  a  number  of  other  reasons, 
the  repeal  of  the  provision  is  contained  in  the  tax  bill. 

FOR  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  living  under  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation  which  is  sound  in  its  fundamentals,  and 
which,  in  the  main,  is  constructed  according  to  the  most 
enlightened  modern  theory.  That  is,  our  system  is  made  up 
of  a  variety  of  taxes,  one-half  of  which,  measured  in  rev- 
enue, are  direct  taxes,  namely  income  and  inheritance  taxes. 
Any  great  change  in  principle  would  be  a  step  backward. 
Such  a  change  is  as  likely  to  be  suggested,  however,  by  small 
taxpayers  who  do  not  understand  that  indirect  taxes  make 
up  their  real  burden,  as  by  wealthy  men  who  fully  under- 
stand that  they  are  now  being  required  to  pay  in  proportion 
to  their  ability.  Insofar  as  the  present  bill  lightens  the 
income  tax  at  the  expense  of  other  taxes,  it  is  a  retrogressive 
step  along  the  line  of  French  fiscal  policy  rather  than  of 
English. 

In  working  out  the  details  of  our  system,  however,  we 
have  been  hurried  and  careless.  We  particularly  need  a 
tax  commission,  or  a  group  of  tax  commissions,  constituted 
like  the  British  Royal  Commission  on  the  Income  Tax  of 
1919;  to  include  and  hear  the  best  opinion  in  the  country, 
to  test  each  device  and  each  rate  by  all  the  evidence  and 
authority  available,  and  so  to  eliminate  the  rough-and-ready 
methods  which  are  now  reflected  in  our  tax  laws. 


Bounding  America 


James  G.  McDonald 


Canada    "ontha"    North— Atlantic    "ontha"    East— 
Mexico  "ontha"  South—The  Pacific  "ontha"  West— 
that  was  the  way  we  used  to  bound  the  U.  S.  A.,  when  it  was  little 
more  than  a  question  of  our  place  on  a  colored  globe.     But  the  war  has 
taught  us  that  its  changing  colors— pink,  green,  blue,  yellow— stand  for 
changing  peoples,  everywhere,  whose  future   is  bound   up  with   ours; 
that  beneath  the  jig-saw  patterns  into  which  politics  cuts  the  maps  o'f 
the   world,   run   social  and  economic  forces   that   affect    the  common 
welfare  of  mankind. 

Slowly  we  are  becoming  internationally  mindful;  and  of  this  there  is 
no  better  evidence  than  the  rise  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  with 
it*  luncheon  meetings  in  various  cities,  its  research  departments  and  first 
hand  ^sources  o/  intelligence.  Beginning  in  this  issue,  the  chairman  of 
the  "F.  P.  A."  will  survey  the  trend  of  events  and  their  social  and 
international  significance.  His  comments  on  foreign  affairs  and  American 
policy  will  be  informal,  opportune  and  characteristically  penetrating. 


Horizon  Lines 

A  Monthly  Survey  of  Our  New  International  Frontiers 


By  JAMES  G.  MCDONALD 


DECEMBER    i    rather  than  January   i   may 
well    prove    the    day    from    which    social 
historians     will     reckon     developments     in 
Europe  this  winter.   The  spectacular  signing 
of  the  Locarno  treaties  in  London  on  that 
day  is  symbolic  of  a  changing  Europe.    The 
seven  years'  war  after  the  war  has  come  to  an  end.   Germany 
has  again  been  admitted  into  the  community  of  states  and  is 
soon  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations  on  a  basis  of  complete 
equality.    Statesmen's  speeches,  usually  so  empty  of  meaning, 
were  in  London  full  of  significance.     Chamberlain's  air  of 
contentment,  Briand's  cordial  and  warm  friendliness  towards 
the  Germans,   Stresemann's  and  Luther's  frank  happiness, 
gave  a  human  register  of  recent  swift  advances  made  from 
the  psychology  of  war  towards  that  of  real  peace. 

The  Release  of  Germany 

A  LREADY  the  initial  fruits  of  this  new  policy  of 
/\_  conciliation  are  tangible  and  varied.  British  Tom- 
mies, quietly,  without  waving  banners  or  accompaniment 
of  bands,  have  begun  to  evacuate  Cologne.  Similarly  the 
French  and  Belgian  troops  are  leaving  their  portions  of  the 
Cologne  occupied  area.  Within  a  few  weeks  this  portion 
of  the  Rhineland  region  is  expected  to  be  free  of  foreign 
soldiers. 

The  Rhineland  Commission,  once  headed  by  the  amiable 
and  just  American,  General  Allen,  but  during  subsequent 
years  a  serious  source  of  irritation  to  the  Germans,  will 
rapidly  lose  its  importance.  Even  in  the  second  and  third 
Rhineland  zones,  those  of  Coblenz  and  Mainz,  the  number 
of  foreign  troops  is  expected  to  be  rapidly  reduced  to  pro- 
portions not  much  greater  than  the  numbers  of  German 


garrisons  in  the  same  regions  before  the  war.     The  occu- 
pation, thus  made  "invisible,"  will  lose  much  of  its  sting. 

Within  the  rest  of  Germany  the  exasperating  Allied 
supervision  of  German  armament  is  expected  to  be  taken 
over  shortly  by  the  League  of  Nations.  Germany  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  League  will  have  a  voice  in 
the  determination  of  any  question  as  to  whether  Germany 
should  be  penalized  for  alleged  non-fulfillment  of  dis- 
armament obligations. 

Additional  concessions  are  confidently  expected.  The 
people  of  the  Saar  Valley,  whose  fate  under  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  could  not  be  determined  finally  until 
J935i  may  have  an  opportunity  for  a  much  earlier  plebiscite. 
The  terms  of  the  Treaty  so  hampering  to  German  aerial 
development  will  probably  be  modified.  There  is  even  a 
possibility  that  Germany's  fond  dream  of  again  becoming  a 
colonial  power  may  be  realized  through  the  turning  over 
to  her  as  a  mandate  certain  territories  in  Africa.  The 
difficulty  is  not  a 'lack  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  former 
Allies.  It  is  the  lack  of  available  territory.  For  good 
reasons  or  bad,  all  of  the  mandatories  of  the  former  German 
territories  insist  that  the  present'  arrangement  must  be 
allowed  to  continue.  The  way  out  most  commonly  whispered 
at  Geneva  and  elsewhere  is  that  ultimately  the  whole  or 
parts  of  Portuguese  Southwest  Africa  may  be  turned  over 
directly  or  indirectly  to  German  supervision.  The  Portuguese 
cannot  govern  themselves;  they  govern  their  African  terri- 
tories wretchedly.  Conditions  there  are  so  bad  that  the 
suggested  change  could  scarcely  fail  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  natives:  it  would  enormously  solace  German  pride. 

The  negotiations  between  France  and  Germany  for  a 
new  commercial  treaty,  which  were  broken  off  several 
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months  ago,  will  now  be  resumed.  The  inevitable  marriage 
between  the  iron  ore  of  Lorraine  and  the  coal  and  coke  of 
the  Ruhr  cannot  be  long  postponed.  On  that  depends  the 
wellbeing  of  scores  of  wage-earning  communities  in  one  of 
the  most  thickly  settled  industrial  regions  of  the  Western 
world.  The  seven  years'  delay  since  the  war  has  already 
worked  great  mischief  by  artificially  stimulating  duplication 
of  iron  and  steel  plants  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  with 
disastrous  results  to  the  whole  industry  abroad. 

The  most  encouraging  of  all  of  the  immediate  results  of 
Locarno  is  the  improvement  in  the  German  morale.  Despite 
the  bitter  opposition  of  the  extreme  reactionaries  and 
militarists,  the  treaties  were  promptly  ratified  by  the  decisive 
vote  of  291  to  174  on  November  27.  President  Hindenburg 
used  his  unique  prestige  to  secure  a  quick  and  favorable 
decision.  With  punctilious  regard  for  his  constitutional 
duties  he  followed  the  advice  of  Chancellor  Luther  and 
Foreign  Minister  Stresemann.  In  the  eight  months  since 
his  election  he  has  in  truth  dignified  the  Republic  and,  as 
against  the  prophesies  of  radicals  at  home,  and  nationalists 
abroad,  he  has  strengthened  the  peace  forces  throughout  the 
Reich.  There  are  signs  that  his  moral  influence  in  German 
affairs,  domestic  and  international,  may  come  to  be  com- 
parable in  scope  and  importance  with  that  of  Edward  VII 
in  British  affairs  a  generation  ago.  If  now,  as  seems 
inevitable,  Germany  enters  the  League  of  Nations  with  full 
rights  and  full  responsibilities — which  is  an  integral  and 
essential  condition  to  rendering  the  Locarno  treaties 
effective — it  will  be  a  step  as  momentous  and  irrevocable 
as  if  the  United  States  were  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations 
under  the  presidency  of  Senator  Borah. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Ledger 

BUT  Locarno,  even  if  our  most  optimistic  expectations 
are  realized,  has  not  solved  all  of  Europe's  problems. 
And  it  has  left  untouched  many  of  the  gravest  international 
questions  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Russia  is  still  an  outcast 
despite  her  formal  recognition  by  all  the  great  Powers 
except  the  United  States.  She  has  in  no  real  sense  entered 
the  community  of  states,  much  less  the  League  itself. 

Britain  is  still  struggling  ineffectually  to  find  work  for  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  unemployed.  No  leader  or  party 
is  offering  an  internal  program  which  inspires  conviction. 
The  Conservatives  accuse  Labor  of  sabotage  and  ca'  canny; 
MacDonald  and  his  followers  retort  that  reactionary  finan- 
cial and  industrial  leaders  are  the  real  obstacles  to  progress. 
Deep  pessimism  is  the  dominant  British  mood,  despite  the 
lusty  reaction  to  Philip  Gibbs  when  he  threw  out  the 
question,  "Is  Britain  done  for?" 

France  is  tottering  on  the  edge  of  the  slippery  slope  of 
inflation.  The  Painleve  Government  was  forced  out  of 
office  because  of  its  inability  to  reconcile  the  capital  levy 
demanded  by  the  Socialists  and  Radicals,  who  control  the 
Chamber,  with  the  unalterable  opposition  to  this  drastic 
measure  from  the  Conservatives,  who  control  the  Senate. 
Failing  an  agreement  between  these  two  extremes,  Painleve, 
even  after  his  formal  resignation,  was  authorized  to  increase 
the  franc  note  circulation  by  1,500.000,000,  to  meet  the 
government's  immediately  pressing  obligations.  The  new 
ministry,  headed  by  Briand,  Premier  for  the  eighth  time, 
resorted  at  once  to  still  more  inflation, — in  this  instance 
seven  billion  five  hundred  million  francs.  This,  it  is 
proposed,  shall  be  compensated  for  in  part  by  extraordinary 


taxes  to  be  levied  and  collected  within  the  next  two  months. 
•But  it  is  so  much  easier  to  print  paper  francs  than  to  collect 
additional  taxes!  Unless,  therefore,  France  promptly  enters 
upon  rigorous  and  drastic  fiscal  reform,  the  franc  may  rapidly 
depreciate.  There  are  French  economists  who  argue  that 
this  would  be  the  easiest  and  perhaps  the  best  way  out.  If 
the  franc  went  the  way  of  the  mark,  the  French  govern- 
ment would  be  relieved  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  present 
expenditures,  but  the  results  for  millions  of  middle-class 
Frenchmen  would  be  impoverishment  and  in  many  cases 
destitution. 

Mandates  and  the  Moslem  World 

IN  Morocco  the  colonial  warfare  has  reached  a  stale- 
mate. The  winter  rains  have  begun,  so  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  France  continuing  her  aggressive  advance 
until  spring.  In  the  meantime  Abd-el-Krim  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  reorganize  his  forces.  Thus  far  the  French 
losses  in  men  have  not  been  very  substantial,  but  the  money 
cost  has  reached,  it  is  admitted,  nearly  $50,000,000. 

But  it  is  in  Syria  that  France  is  facing  her  most  difficult 
colonial  war.  A  series  of  stupid  administrative  blunders 
by  the  head  of  the  French  forces,  General  Sarrail,  a  political 
general  of  the  type  who  so  frequently  has  brought  disgrace 
and  disaster  on  French  arms,  outraged  the  sensibilities  of  the 
natives.  There  followed  the  uprising  of  the  Druse  tribes, 
a  warlike  and  hitherto  unsubdued  sect  living  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Damascus,  which  began  in  July  and  which  has  not 
yet  been  crushed.  Then  came  the  shelling  of  Damascus, 
which  has  been  described  by  non-French  observers  as  dis- 
graceful and  unnecessary  and  these  observers  have  now- 
borne  their  testimony  beyond  the  cordon  of  censorships. 
The  event  served  only  to  stimulate  sympathy  for  the  Druses 
throughout  Syria  and  to  arouse  the  disapproval  of  many 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Sarrail's  successor,  Henri  de  Jouvenel,  reached  Damascus 
the  first  week  in  December.  He  is  a  civilian,  a  liberal,  and 
a  staunch  believer  in  the  League  of  Nations.  French  optim- 
ists are  confident  that  he  will  show  a  punctilious  regard  for 
France's  duty  as  a  mandatory. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  declares  that  Syria 
is  one  of  those  territories  whose  "existence  as  independent 
nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized  subject  to  the  rendering 
of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  mandatory  until 
such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone." 

Unless  de  Jouvenel  can  effectively  demonstrate  that  France 
takes  seriously  the  principle  of  trusteeship,  which  is  the  only 
moral  basis  for  her  presence  in  Syria,  she  will  continue  to 
face  bristling  and  perhaps  insurmountable  difficulties. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  difficulties  of  France 
in  Morocco  and  Syria  are  not  merely,  nor  even  primarily, 
French  difficulties.  Underlying  the  causes  of  exasperation 
which  grow  out  of  French  mistakes  are  other  and  much 
more  intrinsic  reasons  for  discontent.  The  non-white  and 
non-Christian  peoples  of  Africa  and  Western  Asia  are  de- 
veloping a  sense  of  unity  as  against  the  Western  and  so- 
called  "Christian"  peoples.  Recently  a  very  well  informed 
Italian  diplomat,  long  resident  in  the  Near  East,  expressed 
in  private  conversation  his  conviction  that  within  a  genera- 
tion all  of  the  European  political  control  would  be  eliminated 
from  Northern  Africa  and  the  Near  East.  It  is  symptomatic 
that  Islam  is  making  progress  at  the  expense  of  Christianity 
in  these  regions.  This  is  not  so  much  because  the  natives 
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prefer  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed  but  because  they  see 
in  the  Koran  a  bond  tying  them  all  together  against  the 
aggressions  and  injustices  of  the  Christian  West. 

China  in  Recoil 

IN  the  Far  East  an  even  more  acute  crisis  is  shaking  the 
long-established  and  heretofore  apparently  secure  Western 
supremacy.  China,  despite  its  administrative  disorganiza- 
tion, or  indeed  in  part  because  of  it,  is  no  longer  susceptible 
of  military  pressure  from  the  outside.  The  shifting  phantom 
governments  in  Peking,  exercising  no  real  power,  can  no 
longer  be  used  as  a  means  for  coercing  China.  Pressure 
may  still  be  applied  at  Peking,  but  it  does  not  register  fifty 
miles  beyond  the  city  gates.  The  administrative  wires  with 
the  provinces  have  been  cut.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  have 
lost  no  little  of  their  fear  of  the  Westerner  if  not  their 
respect  for  him.  Dissillusioned  by  the  Great  War,  em- 
bittered by  recent  events  in  Canton  and  Shanghai,  and 
played  upon  incessantly  by  Bolshevik  agitators,  vast  num- 
bers of  Chinese  are  in  revolt  against  everything  associated 
with  the  West. 

The  first  tacit  recognition  by  the  Powers  of  the  strength 
of  this  recoil  came  with  the  Customs  Conference  which  is 
still  in  session  at  Peking.  China's  right  to  enjoy  tariff 
autonomy  has  been  definitely  conceded.  The  tariff  restric- 
tions in  existing  treaties  are  to  be  removed,  and  a  Chinese 
National  Tariff  Law  is  to  go  into  effect  January  I,  1929. 
China  at  the  same  time  declared  that  likin  (the  vexatious 
tax  on  goods  in  inland  transit)  will  be  abolished  by  the 
end  of  1928.  These  great  gains  in  principle  registered,  the 
Conference  is  continuing  quietly  at  work  on  statistics  and 
formulas  for  the  forthcoming  tariff  increases,  apparently 
undisturbed  by  China's  chronic  civil  warfare. 

The  next  step  towards  the  freeing  of  China  from  foreign 
control  comes  before  the  Conference  on  Extraterritoriality 
which  began  its  sessions  in  Peking  in  December.  The  dif- 
ficulties in  satisfying  China's  demands  for  the  elimination 
of  the  exercise  of  foreign  jurisdiction  are  greater  than  those 
inherent  in  the  tariff.  'Foreign  opinion  as  to  the  practic- 
ability of  reliance  on  Chinese  courts  and  administration  is 
sharply  divided.  Germany  and  Austria  of  course  lost  their 
extraterritoriality  rights  as  a  result  of  the  War.  Russia 
has  on  her  own  initiative  given  up  hers.  Those  who  favor 
the  abolition  of  extraterritoriality  argue  that  the  interests 
of  these  three  countries  have  not  been  jeopardized — rather 
the  reverse — by  their  loss  of  special  position.  Liberal  mis- 
sionary leaders  and  some  of  the  American  and  other  busi- 
ness men  take  this  view.  But  over  against  this  it  is  urged 
that  China  has  as  yet  no  real  government,  that  there  is  little 
prospect  of  an  effective  central  authority  being  established 
in  the  near  future,  that  the  Chinese  courts  are  still  anti- 
quated in  their  procedure.  It  is  therefore  argued  that  the 
surrender  of  extraterritoriality  would  certainly  endanger  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  foreigners  and  probably  destroy  millions 
of  dollars  of  foreign  property.  The  next  few  weeks  will 
tell  whether  any  progress  can  be  made  towards  a  solution 
of  this  hotly  disputed  question. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  the  Chinese  Tariff  Con- 
ference the  United  States  Government  took  a  very  ad- 
vanced position,  and  that  the  gains  made  are  attributable 
in  no  small  part  to  this  encouraging  leadership.  There  were 
no  indications  in  advance  of  the  conference  as  to  whether 
Washington  would  urge  a  similar  far-sighted  policy  with 


respect  to  extraterritoriality ;  but  such   a  course  was  urged 
at  the  conference  at  Johns  Hopkins  early  in  the  fall. 

In  the  meantime  the  Chinese  political  situation  becomes 
steadily  more  confused.  The  surprising  disintegration  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  of  the  powerfully  pro-Japanese 
Chang-Tso-Lin,  Manchurian  war  lord,  at  the  hands  of  the 
pro-Russian  Kuo-Sung-Lin,  creates  the  grave  possibility  of 
a  clash  between  Japan  and  Russia.  The  Government  in 
Peking,  living  from  day  to  day  in  constant  danger  of  being 
displaced  by  the  rivalries  of  military  chieftains,  exercises 
but  a  shadow  of  authority  outside  the  city.  The  single  bond 
of  unity  throughout  the  country  appears  to  be  the  anti- 
foreign  propaganda.  As  a  part  of  this  campaign  the  leaders 
have  announced  that  Christmas  Day  is  to  be  utilized  for  a 
nation-wide  protest  against  the  special  privileges  of  the 
Christian  and  foreign  Powers  in  China. 

The  World  Court  Drive 

HERE  at  home  public  attention  will  be  concentrated 
on  the  debates  in  the  Senate  on  the  question  of  ad- 
herence to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 
President  Coolidge's  address  in  New  York  November  19, 
in  which  he  again  urged  prompt  action,  is  an  encouraging 
sign  that  he  is  not  yielding  to  the  blandishments  of  those 
who  would  add  plausible  reservations  unacceptable  to  the 
participating  governments  or  to  the  threats  of  those  who 
would  not  have  us  adhere  on  any  terms.  He  was  mistaken, 
however,  when  he  suggested  that  Europe  would  be  greatly 
encouraged  by  America's  "entrance  into  the  Court."  Europe 
knows  that  the  Court  is  a  going  concern,  and  that  the  United 
State's  adherence  would  add  but  little  to  its  strength. 
Indeed,  all  that  we  propose  to  do  is  to  pay  about  $35,000 
a  year  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Court,  and  once  in  nine 
years  send  representatives  to  Geneva  to  take  part  in  the 
election  of  judges.  The  Court  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
world's  peace  system,  and  will  remain  such  whether  we  join 
or  not. 

The  significance  of  the  movement  for  the  Court  in  this 
country  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  adherence  would  be 
but  a  small,  hesitating,  first  step.  It  would  be  a  moral 
victory.  If  this  fight  cannot  be  won,  then  no  worthwhile 
fight  for  international  cooperation  can  be  won.  If  this  pro- 
posal, supported  by  two  Republican  presidents  and  two  Re- 
publican secretaries  of  state  and  for  which  forty  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  are  prepared  to  vote,  cannot  sooner  or  later 
secure  a  two-thirds  majority,  then  no  really  helpful  measure 
can  secure  that  majority.  Because  there  is  an  instinctive 
realization  that  the  Court  issue  is  a  crucial  test,  the  peace 
forces  of  the  country  are  rallying  with  amazing  unanimity. 
As  on  no  other  issue,  the  organized  business  groups,  or- 
ganized labor,  organized  women's  clubs,  the  great  religious 
denominations,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  as  well  as 
the  peace  organizations  are  uniting  their'  forces  to  overcome 
the  opposition  of  the  small  hut  able  and  fearless  group  of 
Senators  headed  by  Borah. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  educational  effect  of  the 
Court  campaign  is  the  student  conferences  which  have  been 
held  in  every  part  of  the  countrv  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
Using  this  question  as  a  basis,  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  have  been  studying  the  problems  inherent  in  Ameri- 
ca's relation  to  the  world.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  may 
yet  be  credited  in  history  as  having  been  unwittingly  our 
greatest  educator  on  our  international  responsibilities. 


ADVENTURES   ON   THE   BORDERLAND   OF   ETHICS 


That  Clinical  Year:  A  Symposium 


aNQUESTIONABLY    Dr.    Cabot    has    un- 
covered  a   weak  spot   in   theological   educa- 
tion.    Most  theological  schools  undertake  to 
train     their     students     for    their    work    as 
preachers,   teachers,   leaders  of  worship  and 
administrators.      I    know   of   no   theological 
school  which  puts  equal  emphasis  on  the  deeper  aspects  of 
their  work  as  pastors  or  physicians  of  souls.     The  lack  cor- 
responds, I  fear,  to  a  relative  neglect  of  the  pastoral  office 
in   the   present  practice  of   the   ministry. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  teaching  of  pastoral  care 
which  serve  to  keep  alive  the  dogma  that  it  cannot  be  taught. 
They  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  ministry  is  concerned  with 
the  whole  personal  life  and  with  the  deepest  and  most  sen- 
sitive areas  of  life.  The  more  near  we  come  to  dealing 
with  the  individual  as  such  the  more  the  principle  of  in- 
dividuality enters  in.  Consequently  many  skilled  pastors 
say  that  there  can  be  no  guide  for  the  pastor  except  ac- 
quaintance with  and  love  for  the  individual. 

Beyond  this,  there  are  greater  difficulties  in  providing 
clinical  experience  of  soul-sickness  than  is  the  case  with 
bodily  sickness.  The  man  in  moral  distress  or  with  a 
troubled  spirit  opens  his  heart  with  hesitation  and  only  to 
one  who  has  gained  his  confidence.  He  will  not  and  should 
not  open  it  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party. 

But  these  difficulties  do  not  justify  the  view  that  pastoral 
care  cannot  be  taught  in  some  important  measure.  It  can 
be  taught  as  medicine  and  law  and  social  work  are  taught, 
by  the  presentation  to  the  students  of  cases  that  have  been 
dealt  with  by  active  practitioners. 

Nor  is  it  impossible  to  provide  that  theological  students 
should  have  clinical  experience  of  their  own  under  direc- 
tion. They  can  get  experience  in  institutions,,  not  because 
the  inmates  of  institutions  are  helpless  in  the  face  of  in- 
vaders, but  because  human  friendship  is  sorely  needed  there, 
and  in  giving  that  legitimate  service  they  can  gain  first-hand 
experience  in  the  ministry  to  individuals.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  can  watch  their  teachers  at  work,  as  can  the  medi- 
cal student,  but  they  can  share  their  experience  with  teachers 
engaged  in  similar  work. 

All  this  will  be  greatly  aided  if  the  student  can  enter  the 
institution  as  the  medical  interne  does,  with  some  profes- 
sional standing  and  title.  The  magic  in  those  titles,  "doc- 
tor," "reverend,"  "professor"  is  great  and  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins. 

Those  of  us  who  live  next  door  to  Dr.  Cabot  rejoice  that 
he  has  looked  across  into  our  yard  and  seen  some  of  our 
weaknesses  with  the  wise  eyes  of  a  diagnostician  and  that 
he  has  brought  such  very  definite  suggestions  as  to  a  remedy. 

ANGUS  DUN 

A!  I  picked  up  Dr.  Cabot's  article  and  read  the  title 
and  the  first  few  sentences,  my  antagonism  to  the 
practice  of  psychotherapy  by  the  clergy  which  has  been  lying 
dormant  for  some  time  was  stirred  into  action,  and  I  felt 
that  here  was  probably  another  suggestion  that  would  result 
in  the  young  minister  getting  a  smattering  of  medicine  and 


R-  CABOT  made  his  plea  for  it  in  the  training 
of  theological  students  in  Survey  Graphic  for 
December.  He  urged  "the  need  of  a  clinical  year  as  a 
part  of  theological  study — not  a  medical  year  or  a 
sociological  year,  but  a  year  of  practice  in  applying 
religious  beliefs  in  the  attempt  to  encourage,  to  con- 
sole, to  steady  human  souls  and  to  learn  from  them 
as  li'ell  as  from  failures  in  attempting  to  help  them." 
Here  his  proposal  is  taken  up,  supported  and  challenged 
from  a  dozen  angles,  and  Dr.  Cabot  will  make  re- 
joinder in  Survey  Graphic  for  February.  In  that  issue 
Dr.  Cabot  will  tell  of  his  adventures  on  a  second 
borderland  of  ethics:  that  of  the  medical  profession. 


undertaking  to  treat  his  practitioners  for  their  several  ills. 

However,  as  I  read  along  further,  I  began  to  appreciate 
that  the  Doctor  was  arguing  for  a  greater  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  clergyman  of  the  nature  of  the  human  ma- 
terial that  he  has  to  meet  in  the  course  of  his  pastoral  duties, 
and  of  course  with  this  I  am  in  entire  sympathy.  None  of 
us  can  know  our  job,  whatever  it  is,  any  too  well,  and  if  it 
will  help  the  minister — and  it  ought  to — to  know  something 
more  about  the  human  being  as  we  doctors  know  him,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  access  to  that  informa- 
tion. I  should  not  call  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge 
the  socialization  of  the  minister,  but  his  humanization.  We 
all  need  this  kind  of  information.  The  world  never  needed 
it  worse  than  it  does  now  and,  of  course,  the  ministers  are 
included. 

When  I  came  to  the  latter  part  of  the  article,  however — 
to  be  specific,  Sections  6  and  7 — I  was  very  much  aston- 
ished at  some  of  the  things  contained  therein  and  which 
brought  me  back  to  the  idea  that  after  all  what  the  author 
had  in  mind  was  the  actual  practice  of  psychotherapy  by 
the  minister,  for  he  said,  in  answer  to  his  question,  "What 
is  the  minister  or  theological  student  to  do  in  these  institu- 
tions?" "He  is  to  look  after  the  minds,  the  emotions,  the 
wills,  the  souls  of  the  inmates  as  the  physicians  and  nurses 
now  care  for  their  physical  welfare."  In  this  answer,  he 
has  voiced,  to  my  mind,  the  most  serious  reactinary  ten- 
dency in  medicine,  and  one  which  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  fight  against  for  years ;  namely,  that  the  physician's  duties 
began  and  ended  with  the  care  of  the  body  of  the  patient. 
I  had  hoped  that  it  might  be  unnecessary  at  this  day  and  age 
to  argue  against  this  position  with  any  but  the  uninformed 
because  of  lack  of  opportunity.  With  the  biologist  talking 
in  terms  of  the  "organism  as  a  whole,"  and  the  psychiatrist 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  body  is  nothing  except  the 
machine  with  which  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  mind, 
it  seems  hardly  credible  that  a  leading  medical  authority 
should  be  willing  to  sponsor  this  mid-Victorian  attitude  any 
longer.  Leaving  out  in  the  answer  above  quoted,  the  word 
"souls,"  the  Doctor  stated  precisely  the  task  of  the  physi- 
cian. My  feeling  is  that  the  medical  man  can  better  occu- 
py himself  in  improving  the  educational  advantages  and 
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opportunities  of  the  medical  student,  and  in  seeing  the  mind 
should  receive  as  much  attention  as  is  given  to  the  body, 
rather  than  expending  his  energies  in  other  fields. 

Finally,  in  closing,  let  me  indicate  how  far  afield  the 
author  is  in  his  comments  upon  institutions  for  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  insane.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
he  can  have  had  any  recent  touch  with  the  work  of  these  in- 
stitutions or  any  sympathetic  attitude  of  mind  toward  the 
nature  of  their  problems,  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to 
overcome  and  the  marvelous  progress  they  have  been  mak- 
ing in  the  present  century.  He  talks  of  abuses  in  such  in- 
stitutions just  as  the  layman  talks  about  them,  and  he  seems 
to  think  that  attendants  can  be  had  if  you  will  pay  enough 
money  for  them.  How  simple  the  solution  and  how  easy 
of  application!  He  speaks  also  of  the  task  of  caring  for  the 
insane  as  "hard,  thankless,  monotonous  and  discouraging." 
If  there  is  any  more  fascinating  field  of  medicine  than 
psychiatry,  I  certainly  do  not  know  it.  I  would  like  to 
invite  Dr.  Cabot  to  take  a  peek  into  this  field  rather  than 
stand  outside  and  presume  what  is  within. 

WILLIAM  A.  WHITE,  M.  D. 

AN  experience  that  has  just  come  to  us  bears  directly 
upon  Dr.  Cabot's  suggestion.     A  young  man  gradu- 
ated from  one  of  the  large  universities  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
entered  in  the  fall  a  theological  seminary  of  the  East.    After 
two  months  he  came  to  New  York  city,  presenting  himself 


at  my  office  and  asking  if  he  might  spend  some  time  in  our 
organization  studying  our  community.  The  theological 
seminary  had  not  gripped  him,  and  he  was  undecided  as 
to  whether  he  wanted  to  go  into  the  ministry  or  not.  He 
asked  to  spend  just  such  a  time  of  clinical  study  as  Dr.  Cabot 
suggests  to  discover  concrete  data  upon  which  to  base  his 
final  decision.  He  is  with  us  now  and  his  presence  shows 
that  there  is  need  in  our  theological  institutions  for  a  more 
vital  contact  with  life. 

I  feel,  however,  that  Dr.  Cabot  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  his  suggestions  for  this  clinical  year.  Hospitals,  insane 
hospitals,  and  almshouses  care  for  those  who  have  broken 
down  physically,  mentally  and  economically.  To  serve  them 
with  the  hope  of  remedying  their  condition  is  a  fine  Christian 
endeavor.  But  why  not,  in  such  a  year  of  clinical  study, 
enlarge  the  scope  to  include  with  the  remedial  the  prophy- 
lactic? Everything  should  be  done  for  the  student  and  his 
professor  that  Dr.  Cabot  suggests,  but  if  both  were  com- 
pelled in  this  year  to  study  the  results  of  our  present  system 
and  at  the  same  time  to  search  through  clinical  processes 
for  the  causes  in  modern  life  which  produce  these  results, 
the  year  would  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  one. 

The  church  today  is  largely  a  middle  class  and  upper 
class  organization.  Students  for  the  ministry  are  groomed 
to  make  themselves  available  for  pulpits  that  stand  for  the 
"status  quo."  If  they  could  by  clinical  routine  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  conditions  (Continued  on  page  447) 


Herewith  We  Present 


THE  REVEREND  ANGUS  DUN,  who  writes  as  a  neighbor 
of  Dr.  Cabot's  from  his  chair  of  systematic  theology  in 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  at  Cambridge. 

DR.  WILLIAM  A.  WHITE,  one  of  the  ripest  and  most 
authoritative  of  the  physicians  who  practice  and  teach 
psychiatry,  superintendent  since  1903  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  in  Washington. 

THE  REVEREND  A.  RAY  PETTY,  pastor  of  the  Judson 
Memorial  in  New  York,  which  is  not  only  a  Baptist 
church  but  a  flourishing  center  of  neighborhood  health 

work. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  and  long  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  head  of  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Feebleminded. 

THE  REVEREND  CHARLES  N.  LATHROP,  who  occupies  the 
pivotal  position  of  executive  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Christian  Social  Service  in  the  National  Council 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

DR.  WALTER  S.  GOODALE,  who  as  the  superintendent  of 
the  Buffalo  City  Hospital  has  demonstrated  that  such 
an  institution  can  be  gracious  as  well  as  merciful. 

RABBI  RUDOLPH  I.  COFFEE,  who  served  as  superintendent 
of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  in  New  York  before 
entering  a  ministry  which  has  carried  him  successively  to 
Pittsburgh ;  Chicago ;  Toledo ;  and  to  Temple  Sinai,  Oak- 
land, California.  He  is  chaplain  of  the  California  State 
Assembly  and  associated  (as  president  in  1923)  with 
the  Jewish  Committee  for  Personal  Service  in  State 
Institutions. 


JOHN  KLEIN,  who  heads  the  Hawthorne  School  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  in  New  York,  and  there 
exemplifies  the  ripe  technique  and  high  ethical  standard 
which  make  it  distinguished  among  protective  institutions. 

PROFESSOR  ABRAHAM  CRONBACH,  whose  Department  of 
Social  Studies  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati, 
has  already  moved  measurably  toward  this  plan. 

A.  J.  MUSTE,  who  remarks  that  he  was  once  a  "good 
pastor" — now  shepherds  the  labor  education  movement 
as  head  of  Brookwood  Labor  College. 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  once  a  deputy  commissioner  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  in  New  York  city,  and 
for  many  years  an  authority  on  institutional  administra- 
tion. He  is  now  director  of  the  Hospital  and  Institu- 
tional Bureau  of  Consultation,  and  incidentally  a  trustee 
of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  in  New  York. 

PROFESSOR  JEROME  DAVIS,  who  -fefter  a  varied  experience 
in  American  and  European  social  service  went  to  the 
Yale  Divinity  School  in  1924  as  Gilbert  L.  Stark  pro- 
fessor of  practical  philanthropy  and  whose  students  each 
summer  go  out  into  a  wide  range  of  jobs  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  life  and  labor. 

HASTINGS  H.  HART,  dean  of  child  welfare  workers,  ac- 
tive for  many  years  in  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  New  York, 
before  coming  to  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  where  he 
is  now  consultant  on  delinquency  and  penology. 

SHERWOOD  EDDY,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
secretary  first  in  India  and  then  for  Asia  in  general,  now 
a  roving  apostle  of  international  good  will  and  the  prac- 
tical social  application  of  the  Gospel. 


Painting  by  Winold  Reiss 


NANA  AMOAH  III 


Nana  Amoah:  An  African  Statesman 


By  ALAIN  LOCKE 


*S  Nana  Amoah  III  sat  for  his  portrait  in 
Mr.  Reiss'  studio  in  lower  New  York — a 
picture  of  strange  striking  beauty  and  dig- 
nity which  the  artist  has  happily  captured, 
there  was  to  my  eye  only  one  note  of  in- 
congruousncss.  It  was  not  the  incongruity 
of  an  African  king  in  a  New  York  studio — for  Nana  Amoah 
was  full  of  an  ancestral  dignity  beyond  the  power  of  place 
to  change ;  he  brought  his  own  atmosphere.  Nor  was  it 
that  of  my  knowledge  that  here  in  these  stiff  ancient  clothes 
was  a  man  keen,  agile-minded,  in  full  control  of  the 
urbanities  and  progressiveness  of  European  civilization.  It 
was  the  fact  that  the  king  had  two  scepters;  marvelous  as 
were  these  filigreed  gold  batons,  one,  it  .  would  seem,  in 
these  days,  was  a-plenty.  But  what  Chief  Amoah  held  in 
his  right  hand  turned  out  to  be  the  visible  justification  of 
calling  him  an  African  statesman — one  of  his  jeweled  swords 
was  the  symbol  of  his  hereditary  authority  as  King  of  the 
Fanti,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  African 
Gold  Coast  nations,  a  family  heirloom  of  forty  generations, 
the  second,  a  replica  of  the  first,  was  recently  presented  him 
by  the  British  government  in  recognition  of  his  services  for 
education  in  this  the  most  prosperous  and  progressive  of  the 
English  African  colonies. 

Statesmanship  as  distinguished  from  its  counterfeits  is 
the  art  of  making  progress  without  revolution.  Here  was  a 
man  of  more  than  medieval  authority,  with  an  almost 
Oriental  hold  upon  his  native  institutions  and  tradition, 
but  modern  minded  to  the  last  degree,  one  who  before  his 
accession  to  his  title  had  built  up  a  large  personal  fortune 
in  business  in  London,  who  had  privately  financed  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  numbers  of  African  students,  cooperated 
with  the  British  government  in  the  establishment  of  Achi- 
mota  College,  eventually  to  become  the  great  native  univer- 
versity  of  the  coast  of  West  Africa,  and  who  was  now  on  a 
visit  of  inspection  of  the  important  economic  and  educa- 
tional centers  of  America.  His  special  mission  was  to 
secure  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  American  methods  for 
the  government  projects  now  under  way  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
but  one  of  the  main  effects  of  his  visit  will  be  another  link- 
ing up  of  interest  and  cooperative  effort  between  the  Negro 
leaders  of  Africa  and  America,  in  ways  of  which  the  gen- 
eral public,  sensation-struck  with  the  chimerical  schemes  of 
a  Marcus  Garvey,  has  so  little  knowledge.  For  an  Ameri- 
can-trained African,  Professor  Aggrey  who  accompanied 
King  Nana,  is  vice-principal  of  Achimota  College  and  no 
small  part  in  the  stimulation  of  the  Colony  to  this  venture 
in  higher  education  was  played  by  the  visit  of  the  American 
Commission  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  to  West  Africa,  in 
1 920-21. 

Apropos  of  this,  Nana  Amoah  himself  said  in  an  inter- 
view on  leaving  America, 

The  bh'.ck  people  in  America  should  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  Africans,  and  they  should  adopt  the  name  Afri- 
can and  use  it.  I  think  the  place  for  the  African  in  America 
is  America,  where  through  education  and  industrial  advance- 


ment, they  will  in  the  future  generations  be  of  the  great- 
est assistance  to  Africa.  Africa  in  turn  has  much  to  give. 
From  the  exchanges  of  increasing  intercourse,  great  mutual 
gain  and  good  must  come. 

This  was  said  as,  in  dapper  English  civilians,  he  was  ruth- 
lessly led  out  to  the  upper  deck  to  be  kodaked  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  press.  The  night  before,  in 
native  robes  and  surrounded  by  friends  at  a  farewell  dinner, 
he  had  said  with  equal  earnestness, 

Our  African  institutions  are  much  misunderstood.  Much  of 
our  progress  on  the  West  Coast  has  come  through  them.  Our 
system  of  communal  land  tenure  has  saved  us  from  the  evils 
of  the  plantation  system,  and  with  our  great  industry  of  cocoa 
has  made  possible  the  extraordinary  industrial  development  of 
the  colony.  Again  our  political  institutions,  the  native  councils, 
have  enabled  us  to  participate  in  a  constructive  way  with  the 
British.  Future  progress  must  be  built  upon  our  native  insti- 
tutions, not  upon  their  ruins. 

This,  I  submit,  is  statesmanship;  of  a  kind  that  assures 
Africa  of  a  new  day. 

THERE  are  some  remarkably  encouraging  facts  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  become  the  largest  cocoa  producing  country  of 
the  world.  Over  a  quarter  of  the  world's  total,  or  120,000 
tons,  was  produced  there  in  1924.  A  government  manual 
says: 

More  noteworthy  than  even  these  figures  is  the  fact  that 
the  whole  of  this  great  agricultural  industry  is  in  the  hands 
of,  and  worked  by,  the  African  farmer  himself.  Here  we  have 
no  European-run  plantations  worked  by  native  labor,  receiving 
a  nominal  daily  wage  and  financed  by  European  capital,  but 
an  industry  organized  and  carried  on  throughout  by  hardy 
farmers,  owning  their  own  land,  and  planting,  picking,  and 
marketing  the  fruit  of  their  own  toil. 

The  prosperity  of  this  and  the  trade  in  mineral  ores,  gold 
and  manganese,  have  caused  the  colony  to  be  "the  first  ol 
the  colonies  to  recover  from  the  economic  depression  of  the 
war."  Intensive  cultivation  by  native  small  planters  has 
diffused  this  prosperity  through  the  people.  Native  insti- 
tutions have  held  up,  partly  through  the  intense  race  pride 
for  which  the  Ashanti  nation  is  famous,  and  partly  because 
of  the  exceptionally  enlightened  policy  of  the  recent  gov- 
ernment. In  Achimota  College  alone,  under  the  progressive 
Governor,  Sir  Gordon  Guggisberg,  a  two  million  dollar 
project  in  the  higher  liberal  and  professional  training  of 
Africans  has  been  undertaken,  which  will  merge  with  the 
present  training  college  upon  completion  of  the  new  build- 
ings in  January  1927.  From  an  educational  budget  of 
£56,000  in  1920  there  has  been  an  increase  to  £140,000  in 
1925,  and  a  reading  either  of  the  governor's  report  or  of 
his  plea  for  a  thoroughgoing  system  of  native  education  in 
a  booklet  called  The  Keystone  will  convince  anyone  that 
an  exceptional  program  is  under  way.  Such  a  system  is 
referred  to  as  the  basic  guarantee  of  a  sound  and  profitable 
custodianship  of  the  colony.  The  standard  for  an  accepted 
school  is  350  school  days  per  year,  with  daily  sessions  of  not 
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less  than  four  and  a  half  hours,  and  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  20 ;  standards  that  some  of  our  own  states  in  Ameri- 
ca might  do  well  to  adopt  and  enforce. 

Of  course  the  trade  tables  explain  in  part  some  of  these 
things;  but  a  significant  lesson  in  colonial  government  has 
been  learned  if  it  has  been  found  more  profitable  to  take 
the  native  into  economic  partnership.  Other  illuminating 
facts  in  the  situation  are  that  the  West  African  troops  fought 
the  first  German-British  encounter  of  the  World  War,  and 
under  leadership  with  which  they  had  eight  times  previously 
been  at  war,  captured  Togoland,  the  Cameroons,  and  Brit- 
ish East  Africa.  And  from  the  same  Coast  colony  there 
came  the  initiative  which  in  1924  brought  the  representa- 
tive delegation  to  London  that  demanded  fuller  participa- 
tion of  native  Africans  in  colonial  government.  In  short, 
Africa  and  England  are  more  and  more  coming  to  a  give 
and  take  basis  in  their  relationships  with  one  another,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  on  the  Gold  Coast  where  a  sturdy 
native  spirit  eixsts  that  commands  respect  even  in  the  sub- 
ordinate position  of  colonial  dependence. 

THE  role  of  the  native  spirit  and  the  caliber  of  native 
leadership  are  not  to  be  underestimated  in  this;  in  spite 
of  the  credit  that  must  fairly  be  given  to  progressive  colonial 
administrators  like  Governor  Guggisberg,  or  far-seeing  or- 
ganizations like  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Native 
Education,  or  generous  American  initiative  like  that  which 
brought  the  cooperation  of  the  Educational  Commissions  to 
West  Africa  and  East  Africa.  It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence 
that  here  where  there  is  the  greatest  progress  there  should 
have  been  a  national  spirit  that  British  arms  could  subdue 
but  not  eradicate ;  that  while  King  Prempeh  was  captured 
and  exiled,  the  Golden  Stool  of  Ashanti  was  never  taken. 
In  presenting  the  Princess  Mary  with  a  silver  replica  of 
this  upon  the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  the  oldest  Queen 
Mother,  Sewa  Akoto,  said:  "It  does  not  contain  our  soul 
as  our  Golden  Stool  does,  but  it  does  contain  the  love  of 
all  us  Queen  Mothers."  One  loyalty  reenforces  another, 


respect  for  one  civilization  breeds  respect  for  another;  the 
progress  of  the  Gold  Coast  teaches  this  exceptional  and  vital 
lesson.  Caysley  Hayford,  leading  barrister  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  spokesman  for  the  West  African  delegation  that 
we  have  mentioned,  has  bravely  defended  the  native  tradi- 
tion in  his  book  on  Native  Gold  Coast  Institutions,  and  a 
native  scholar,  J.  S.  Sarbah,  has  written  an  authoritative 
treatise  on  Fanti  Customary  Law  by  which,  I  daresay,  more 
civilization  is  maintained  than  anv  unassisted  English  code 
could  hope  to  enforce.  Again,  the  native  arts  and  crafts 
of  the  Ashanti  are  famous,  and  a  Technical  College  strives 
to  revive  them  and  guarantee  their  perpetuation.  So  where 
native  institutions  have  yielded  least,  progress  of  the  Euro- 
pean sort  has  gained  most.  The  successful  colonial  tech- 
nique of  the  future  must  rest  upon  such  reciprocity  of  cul- 
ture and  institutions. 

A  person  like  King  Amoah  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
ideals  of  such  a  policy:  progressive  but  not  Europeanized, 
Christian  but  not  fanatical  about  Africa's  wholesale  con- 
version, race-proud  and  race-conscious,  but  personally  most 
modest  and  democratic,  a  supporter  of  English  manage- 
ment but  a  staunch  advocate  of  native  initiative  and  auton- 
omy. 

But  in  terms  of  a  remark  made  in  answer  to  well- 
merited  praise  for  his  achievements,  let  me  call  attention 
to  the  subtlest  of  the  qualities  of  this  sort  of  leadership, — 
its  complete  and  quite  religious  identification  of  itself  with 
its  cause.  "Men  are  disposed  to  praise  me  for  many  things, 
but  I  am  only  a  humble  servant  and  messenger ;  they  should 
recognize  the  man  who  is  accomplishing  it  all — he  is  God." 
The  leadership  which  this  era  must  eventually  recognize  as 
its  best  is  the  spiritual  social  leadership  of  men  who  are  the 
voice  and  svmbol  of  awakening  peoples;  and  about  them  is 
alwavs  this  strange  and  compelling  impersonality.  The 
African  world  needs  its  Mustapha  Kemals  and  its  Gandhis, 
and  on  the  horizon  of  such  needs  we  see  two  significant 
figures,  Ras  TafTari  of  Abyssinia,  and  Nana  Amoah  of  the 
Gold  Coast. 


River  Town 


By  EDWIN  FORD  PIPER 


Why  is  it  that  a  man  out  of  a  job — 

Why  does  he  always  come  down  to  the  river? 

Youngsters  come 

To  throw  splashing  stones. 

The  old  fisherman  with  the  bracket  neck, 
The  pole,  and  the  cob  pipe, 
Is  as  calm  as  the  river. 

Sick  people,  too, 

Getting  better,  getting  worse, 

Watch  here 

The  slow  changes. 


Nothing  to  eat,  nothing  to  do — • 

The  splintering  weight  of  the  discontinuous. 

A  happening 
Would  be  a  surprise. 

Give  me  tobacco  or  chewing  gum  or  cat's  cradle- 
Continuity. 

Getting  better  is  a  job. 

Let  there  be  resting  places — 

The  river  is  a  job  and  a  faith. 
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NYONE  who  knows  what  a  winter-time  coal 
strike  means  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  in 
the  northern  states,  what  it  means  in  hos- 
pitals and  other  institutions  where  hard 
driven  folk  are  stewards  of  life  and  death, 
what  it  means  in  the  mining  towns  them- 
selves, would  not  wish  to  see  such  a  struggle  as  that  which 
has  dragged  on  in  the  anthracite  fields  since  late  summer 
prolonged  by  a  single  day.  Indeed  before  this  is  printed 
some  shift  may  have  ended  it.  But  that  it  has  dragged 
on  into  the  winter  may  prove  the  lash  that  has  been  needed 
to  get  the  American  public  seriously  to  reckon  with  the 
coal  problem  and  throw  enough  weight  into  the  traces  to 
get  our  national  fuel  cart  out  of  the  ruts.  Without  this 
lash,  there  was  not  enough  interest  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  to  have  the  recommendations  of  the  U.  S.  Coal 
Commission  taken  up  seriously.  President  Coolidge  again 
recommended  them  in  his  message  to  the  new  Congress  in 
December;  and  while  he  wants  to  see  Muscle  Shoals  turned 
over  to  private  hands,  as  the  demonstration  ad  absurdum 
of  public  operation,  we  find  him  asking  for  more  power  to 
the  federal  elbow  in  dealing  with  an  industry  which  in 
private  hands  seems  to  leave  something  to  be  desired.  He 
wrote : 

At  the  present  time  the  national  government  has  little  or  no 
authority  to  deal  with  this  vital  necessity  of  life  of  the  country. 
It  has  permitted  itself  to  remain  so  powerless  that  its  only  at- 
titude must  be  humble  supplication.  Authority  should  be 
lodged  with  the  President  and  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  giving  them  power  to  deal  with  an  emergency. 
They  should  be  able  to  appoint  temporary  boards  with  author- 
ity to  call  for  witnesses  and  documents,  conciliate  differences, 
encourage  arbitration,  and  in  case  of  threatened  scarcity,  exer- 
cise control  over  distribution. 


WHILE  President  Coolidge  is  thus  feeling  Uncle 
Sam's  muscle,  Governor  Pinchot,  failing  in  his  efforts 
at  mediation,  has  thrown  off  William  Penn's  coat  and  called 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in  special  session  in  mid-January 
to  consider  his  recommendation  that  the  anthracite  industry 
be  declared  a  public  utility  and,  as  such,  subject  to  public 
regulation.  The  events  which  led  up  to  this  move  afford 
an  interesting  exhibit  of  trends  of  opinion  under  pressure  of 
the  strike  situation. 

First  there  were  those  who  looked  no  further  than  a 
resumption  of  mining;  stop  the  strike;  dig  coal  one  way  or 
another.  There  were  others  ready  to  turn  such  public 
impatience  to  their  own  ends.  Thus  the  Manufacturers' 


Association  of  West  Philadelphia  called  upon  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Founders'  Association 
and  other  business  organizations  not  famed  for  their  sym- 
pathy for  organized  labor,  to  support  it  in  demanding  re- 
peal of  the  Pennsylvania  miners'  license  law  which  requires 
two  years  of  experience  before  men  can  work  as  full-fledged 
miners.  One  by-product  of  that  law  is  to  make  strike- 
breaking difficult;  that  explains  the  move  by  this  extreme 
group  of  employers ;  but  disinterested  students  of  the  ques- 
tion support  the  miners  in  regarding  the  licensing  law  as 
their  most  effective  protection  against  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  inexperience  in  an  industry  where,  even  with 
the  protection  of  the  law,  between  five  and  six  hundred 
out  of  a  total  of  158,000  men  are  killed  every  year  and  tens 
of  thousands  injured. 

Capital  and  labor  have  an  inveterate  habit  of  playing  leap 
frog  with  the  issue  of  arbitration,  as  our  industrial  history 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  shows ;  and  Governor  Pinchot's 
effort  at  intervention  added  a  snap-shot  to  the  familiar  mov- 
ing picture. 

The  anthracite  operators,  through  their  legal  counsel, 
their  publicity  bureau  and  advertisements  had  earlier  cried 
to  high  heaven  that  they  wanted  arbitration  and  that  in 
declining  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  miners  were  repudi 
ating  a  policy  to  which  organized  labor  was  widely  com- 
mitted and  which  had  been  sanctified  by  their  own  great 
leader  of  former  years,  John  Mitchell,  and  by  the  Roose- 
velt Commission  of  1903.  Then  on  November  27,  Governor 
Pinchot  proposed  his  plan  of  arbitration  which  the  miners 
promptly  accepted  and  the  operators  with  considerable  vigor 
declined.  They  wanted  arbitration,  but  arbitration  by  a 
board  constituted  in  accordance  with  a  formula  of  their 
own ;  this  formula  the  miners  turn  down. 

Governor  Pinchot  proposed  that  an  agreement  should  be 
entered  into  for  a  period  of  five  years.  He  asked  the  opera- 
tors to  pledge  themeslves  not  to  increase  the  price  of  anthra- 
cite to  the  consumer  by  reason  of  the  suspension  or  of  the 
consequences  of  the  agreement  beyond  the  prices  scheduled 
for  1925.  Similarly  he  asked  the  miners  to  pledge  to  return 
to  work  without  an  increase  in  wages  except  insofar  as  a 
board  of  investigation  and  award  might  find  that  the  opera- 
tors could  "reasonably  pay  an  increase  of  wages  without 
increasing  the  price  of  coal."  He  proposed  that  this  board 
should  consist  of  two  men  chosen  by  the  miners,  two  by  the 
operators,  and  three  others  selected  by  these  four.  As  a 
basis  for  its  determinations  on  this  and  other  questions,  the 
board  of  investigation  and  award  would  have  free  and  full 
access  to  the  "original  records  of  miners  and  operators." 
These  are  the  major  elements  in  a  plan  of  arbitration  which 
the  miners  accepted  (but  stalled  at  his  suggestion  that  they 
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return  to  work  before  an  agreement  was  signed)  ;  in  a 
plan  which  the  operators  rejected  as  "completely  failing  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  situation." 


GOVERNOR  PINCHOT  made  their  stand  his  text 
when  on  December  14  he  called  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  to  meet  in  special  session  to  consider  regulation 
of  the  anthracite  coal  business,  together  with  seven  other 
topics  which  pressed  for  legislative  adjustment — among  them 
the  governor's  giant  power  program  and  the  approval  of  the 
Delaware  River  tri-state  compact.  To  quote  the  salient 
passages  in  his  statement: 

The  anthracite  coal  strike,  which  was  at  first  a  strike  of  the 
miners  against  the  operators,  has  therefore  now  become  a  strike 
of  the  operators  against  the  public. 

The  public  interests  are  gravely  injured  already  and  threat- 
ened with  still  more  serious  damage.  Negotiations  are  at  a 
standstill.  The  public  must  either  suffer  in  silence  or  it  must 
take  measures  to  protect  itself. 

The  anthracite  industry  is  a  monopoly  which  has  created 
such  a  relationship  to  the  public  that  the  stoppage  of  anthracite 
production  is  materially  dangerous  to  the  life  and  health  of 
the  people.  The  attorney  general  has  advised  me  that  under 
the  clear  intent  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  the  anthracite  industry,  being  a  monopoly, 
may  be  declared  to  be  affected  with  a  public  interest  and  there- 
fore subject  to  regulation  as  a  public  utility. 

Action  by  the  legislature  declaring  the  anthracite  monopoly 
to  be  a  public  utility  will  supply  some  degree  of  public  control 
where  none  exists  today;  will  furnish  information  never  be- 
fore revealed,  and  will  exert  the  most  powerful  influence  the 
public  can  apply  toward  the  settlement  of  the  strike. 

"What  is  equally  important,"  he  added,  "it  will  be  the 
most  effective  step  that  can  be  taken  toward  securing  unin- 
terrupted prosperity  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  anthracite 
region  and  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  anthracite  for  those 
who  need  it." 


THUS,  within  the  month,  the  emphasis  has  been  shifted 
from  the  current  and  pressing  question  of  strike  settle- 
ment to  the  grave  underlying  problem  of  public  control  and 
no  less  the  problem  of  a  permanent  and  stable  organization 
of  the  industry. 

To  the  latter  end,  the  Social  Action  Department  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  has  continued  to 
urge  upon  operators  and  miners  the  adoption  of  an  agree- 
ment patterned  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  union-man- 
agement cooperative  plan.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  it  is 
argued,  the  men  could  relinquish  their  demand  for  a  10 
per  cent  increase  in  exchange  for  the  assurance  that  they 
would  share  in  the  savings  resulting  from  their  increased 
efficiency;  the  operators  could  afford  to  grant  the  check-off 
of  union  dues  in  exchange  for  the  greater  responsibility 
which  the  union  would  exercise  under  such  a  cooperative 
arrangement. 

A  significant  and  thought-provoking  contribution  to  the 
discussion  was  the  open  letter  addressed  by  some  forty  econo- 
mists and  engineers  to  Major  W.  W.  Inglis,  chairman  of 
the  Anthracite  Operators'  Negotiating  Committee  and 


President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
The  signers  of  this  letter,  among  whom  are  four  past  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  five 
past  presidents  of  the  American  Economic  Association  and 
a  past  president  of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers,  con- 
tend that 

the  responsibility  for  maintaining  an  uninterrupted  and  effective 
supply  of  anthracite  coal  rests  upon  you,  operators  and  miners 
jointly;  ...  no  agreement  will  insure  continuity  of  production 
and  distribution  in  the  future  which  fails  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuing: joint  agency  which  will  concern  itself,  not  so  much  with 
the  adjustment  of  grievances,  as  with  the  constructive  conside- 
ration of  the  underlying  economic  and  technical  facts  by  which 
all  questions  of  wages,  working  conditions  and  earnings  must 
in  the  end  be  determined. 

That  a  group  of  men  of  this  character  should  publicly  de- 
clare their  belief  that  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
a  great  industry  like  anthracite  rests  jointly  upon  workers 

and  operators  is  a  highly  interesting  sign  of  the  times. 


TO  patch  up  the  wage  bargain  in  the  hard  coal  fields, 
to  agree  on  a  method  of  getting  together  to  patch  it 
up,  even  to  settle  it  for  five  years — however  great  relief 
these  might  offer  to  a  nation  of  consumers  in  mid-winter, 
are  after  all  only  surface  operations.  Shafts  need  to  be 
sunk  into  the  great  seams  which  underlie  the  strike.  The 
winter's  difficulties  will  have  been  so  much  slag  if  they  fail 
to  put  power  behind  a  program  which  will  open  up  the 
situation  in  a  larger  way;  which  will  define  the  public's 
stake  in  coal  and  release  governmental  authority  to  protect 
it;  and  which  will  base  a  sounder  structure  of  trade  gov- 
ernment on  the  joint  responsibility  of  operators  and  miners 
for  production. 

In  all  this  one  thing  is  clear.  The  public  ought  to  know 
the  facts.  And  it  ought  to  know  them  not  merely  in  times 
of  crisis;  not  merely  in  such  an  encyclopedic  survey  as  the 
Coal  Commission's  report,  which  came  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  in  December.  Official  action  will  be 
balked  or  spasmodic,  and  public  opinion  will  he  alternately 
lethargic  or  hectic,  until  we  have  an  independent  and  con- 
tinuing fact-finding  agency  which  will  guide  us  through 
the  maze  of  technicalities  to  the  simple  and  essential  con- 
siderations on  which  public  policy  must  ultimately  and  con- 
secutively rest. 


IN  hundreds  of  churches  throughout  the  country,  Arthur 
Nash  has  told  the  story  of  how  he  applied  the  Golden 
Rule  in  his  clothing  factory.  His  prosperity  has  been  phe- 
nomenal ;  his  sincerity  has  been  attested  by  his  fellow  Uni- 
versalists  •  but  his  claims  have  not  gone  uncontroverted  by 
disinterested  investigators.  He  has  been  under  fire  from 
labor  circles,  and  has  been  applauded  as  a  shining  example 
by  "open  shop"  employers. 

These  things  give  the  setting  to  the  dramatic  episode  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bruere,  when  in  mid-December  Mr.  Nash 
threw  open  his  doors  to  President  Hillman  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  (page  412). 
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The  tenets  of  the  Nash  program  were  early  brought  out 
in  the  American  Magazine,  Success,  and  elsewhere ;  how 
they  worked  out  in  practice  was  appraised  by  S.  Adele  Shav« 
in  The  Survey  for  March  18,  1922:  Hitting  the  Trail 
in  Industry.  A  committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  made  report  that  year,  casting  up  both  pluses  and 
minuses  on  its  ledger  of  inquiry ;  and  another  committee  has 
been  out  on  the  subject  as  result  of  a  spirited  debate  at  a 
conference  of  the  Fellowship  for  a  Christian  Social  Order 
at  Olivet  College  last  summer. 

"It's  a  real  democracy,"  said  Mr.  Nash  in  1922.  Miss 
Shaw  found  a  "shop  in  which  no  system  of  democracy  pre- 
vails." "There  isn't  a  problem  that  the  group  doesn't  take 
up  in  mass  meeting,"  said  Mr.  Nash.  Mr.  Bruere  relates 
how,  four  years  later,  Arthur  Nash  went  to  the  mat  at  such 
a  mass  meeting,  and  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  Christian- 
ity, and  against  the  opposition  of  his  own  executives,  pleaded 
with  his  employes  to  join  the  union. 

Arthur  Nash  was  born  in  a  log  cabin,  was  at  one  time 
tramp  and  atheist,  a  minister  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
Church,  later  a  clothing  sales  man,  then  a  direct-to-the- 
public  dealer  and  finally  a  manufacturer  on  his  own,  with 
the  Golden  Rule  his  slogan. 


son,  with-  respect  not  only  to  Miss  Whitney  but  to  the 
seventy-two  prisoners  now  serving  sentences  in  California 
for  similar  offenses.  But  official  clemency  is  at  best  a 
back-handed  way  to  meet  the  menace  of  such  laws  as  these. 
They  should  be  erased  from  the  statute-books  as  the  first 
step  in  a  rational  method  of  dealing  with  disturbing  minor- 
ities. 


AS  the  effort  to  have  Charlotte  Anita  Whitney  pardoned 
y~\_  reached  its  climax,  it  was  announced  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court — which  had  once  declined  jurisdiction 
in  her  case — would  give  her  appeal  a  rehearing.  The 
assumption  is  therefore  that  a  decision  may  later  be  handed 
down  in  which  the  constitutionality  of  the  California  crim- 
inal syndicalism  law,  under  which  Miss  Whitney  was  con- 
victed, will  be  determined.  In  view  of  these  important 
developments  The  Survty  has  postponed  publication  of 
Chester  Rowell's  article,  announced  for  the  present  issue. 

In  New  York  Benjamin  Gitlow,  Socialist  and  once  a 
member  of  the  state  Assembly,  has  been  pardoned  by  Gov- 
ernor Alfred  E.  Smith  after  serving  nearly  two  years  of  his 
five  to  ten  year  sentence  for  violation  of  the  criminal  anarchy 
law.  New  York's  law  dates  from  the  reaction  which  followed 
the  assassination  of  President  McKinley,  but  it  had  not  been 
vigorously  enforced  until  it  was  employed  as  an  "anti-red" 
weapon  after  the  war.  Governor  Smith  has  reaffirmed  the 
position  he  took  on  the  ground  of  sound  public  policy  two 
years  before  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  had  been  estab- 
lished. In  pardoning  James  Larkin,  who  had  been  con- 
victed under  the  same  Act,  he  commented  (see  The  Survey 
Feb.  15,  1923): 

Political  progress  results  from  the  clash  of  conflicting  opin- 
ions. The  public  assertion  of  an  erroneous  doctrine  is  perhaps 
the  surest  way  to  disclose  the  error  and  make  it  evident  to 
the  electorate.  And  it  is  a  distinct  disservice  of  the  state  to 
impose  for  the  utterance  of  a  misguided  opinion  such  extreme 
punishment  as  may  tend  to  deter  in  proper  cases  that  full  and 
free  discussion  of  political  issues  which  is  a  fundamental  of 
democracy. 

The  Supreme  Court,  by  recent  decision,  has  held  this 
statute  constitutional. 

If  the  California  Act  is  also  upheld,  after  the  rehearing, 
Governor  Smith  has  shown  the  way  to  Governor  Richard- 


IN  prompt  rejoinder  to  the  pamphlet  on  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  in  schools  and  colleges  published  by  the 
Committee  on  Militarism  in  New  York  quoted  in  The 
Survey  Midmonthly  for  Dec.  15,  p.  340,  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  restated  its  position  in  a  letter  dispatched,  accord- 
ing to  the  press,  to  the  commanders  of  army  corps  areas. 
The  Department  "stands  squarely  in  favor  of  military  train- 
ing for  the  greatest  possible  number  of  students,  considering 
available  personnel,  funds  and  equipment." 

The  War  Department's  stand  in  this  matter  [the  circular 
continues]  is  based  upon  its  plans  for  national  defense  made 
pursuant  to  the  National  Defense  Act,  which  in  turn  are  based 
on  the  constitutional  principle  of  common  defense. 

The  successful  application  of  the  principles  of  common  de- 
fense can  only  be  assured  when  every  citizen,  including  students 
in  universities  and  colleges,  realizes  his  obligation  under  the 
adopted  policy,  is  acquainted  with  the  War  Department  plans 
to  execute  said  policy,  and  is  prepared  to  play  his  part  in  these 
plans.  The  principle  of  common  defense  and  the  adopted 
system  under  which  it  is  carried  out  is  not  new,  as  it  has  existed 
in  America  since  the  earliest  Colonial  days. 

Meanwhile  the  pamphlet  in  question,  embodying  the  re- 
port of  a  study  made  by  Winthrop  D.  Lane,  has  aroused 
wide  interest.  Within  three  days  after  its  publication  was 
announced  orders  had  been  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit  of  one  western  state  uni- 
versity ordered  copies  for  all  its  members. 

College  undergraduates  continue  to  show  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  this  question,  and  an  ability  to  discuss 
it  with  a  spiritedness  and  good  humor  that  might  well 
be  taken  to  heart  by  their  elders.  At  Ohio  State  University, 
which  has  twenty  army  officers,  warrant  officers  and  enlisted 
men  assigned  to  its  faculty  by  the  War  Department  as  in- 
structors for  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit,  the  men  students  are 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  voting  on  the  advisability  of 
continuing  compulsory  military  training.  Victor  H.  Barnes, 
chairman  of  the  student  committee  which  is  arranging  the 
referendum  announces  in  the  university  newspaper  that 

every  effort  will  be  made  to  acquaint  the  student  body  with 
both  sides  of  the  proposition,  so  that  the  vote  cast  shall  be  an 
intelligent  one.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  that  repre 
sentatives  of  both  sides  of  the  situation  shall  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  state  their  views  in  open  campus  meetings.  As 
far  as  possible  the  vote  must  be  kept  free  from  prejudice. 

Princeton  students,  through  the  columns  of  The  Daily 
Princetonian,  praise  that  college's  course  in  military  training 
"which  is  in  no  way  compulsory"  and  rejoice  in  "an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  admiration  and  giving  thanks  for  the 
officers  of  the  local  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit."  But  they  strongly 
condemn  the  numerous  attacks  made  on  students  of  City 
College  in  New  York  because  of  their  6  to  I  vote  against 
enforced  military  instruction : 
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Naturally,  a  Congressman  of  militant  mien  took  the  refen- 
dum  as  a  pacifistic  and  anti-militaristic  gesture,  and  compro- 
mised between  consigning  the  voters  to  prison  or  perdition  by 
calling  them  "pups."  It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  why  any  indi- 
vidual should  not  be  allowed  to  express  a  dislike  for  compulsory 
military  service  or  an  admiration  and  belief  in  pacifism  without 
being  subject  to  indignities  by  political  dignitaries. 

All  copies  of  the  Manual  of  Military  Training,  the  R.  O. 
T.  C.  textbook  used  at  City  College,  characterized  as  "bru- 
tal" in  the  Armistice  Day  issue  of  the  campus  publication, 
have  been  ordered  "returned  for  deletion"  to  the  military 
science  department  by  Colonel  Samuel  B.  Arnold,  professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics  at  the  college.  Among  the 
portions  of  the  book  which  will  presumably  be  stricken  out 
are  these: 

The  principles  of  sportsmanship  and  consideration  for  your 
opponent  have  no  place  in  the  practical  application  of  this 
work.  .  .  . 

The  object  of  all  military  training  is  to  win  battles.  .  .  . 
This  inherent  desire  to  fight  and  kill  must  be  carefully  watched 
for  and  encouraged  by  the  instrjctor.  .  .  . 

To  finish  an  opponent  who  hangs  on  or  attempts  to  pull  you 
to  the  ground,  always  try  to  break  his  hold  by  driving  the 
knee  or  foot  to  his  crotch  and  gouging  his  eyes  with  your  thumbs. 

The  faculty  of  City  College  has  supported  President 
Mezes  by  voting  in  favor  of  continuing  the  present  system 
of  compulsory  military  training.  At  this  writing,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  has  not  taken  action.  Because  their  own  over- 
whelming vote  against  the  compulsory  feature  of  the  R.  O. 
T.  C.  program  was  discounted  by  college  authorities  and 
others  on  the  ground  that  the  students  were  "immature," 
the  undergraduates  are  taking  a  referendum  by  mail  among 
their  parents. 

If  educational  leaders,  War  Department  authorities  and 
American  parents  will  follow  the  example  set  them  by  the 
younger  generation  in  bringing  up  this  whole  question  for 
thorough  and  honest  discussion,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
find  a  meeting  ground  for  those  who  believe  in  opportunity 
for  voluntary  military  training  and  those  who  believe  in 
educational  freedom.  Compulsion  should  go;  and  the 
eighty-three  institutions  who  impose  military  training  as  a 
condition  of  going  to  college  should  feel  the  full  weight  of 
public  criticism  until  they  strip  it  from  their  requirements. 


the   farmer  goes   forth   to  do  battle  with  economic   devils. 
But  how  make  the  symbol  work? 

Answer:  Make  it  legal.  Thus  more  than  thirty  of  the 
so-called  united  states  passed  cooperative  marketing  laws 
which  enabled  associations  to  prosecute  their  disloyal  mem- 
bers. But  it  remained  for  Australian  farmers  of  Queens- 
land to  carry  the  legalistic  formula  to  its  logical  limits. 
In  1922  the  legislature  passed  a  law  which  specifies  that,  if 
the  majority  of  producers  of  a  given  commodity  desire  to 
concentrate  the  marketing  of  the  product  through  a  cooper- 
ative association,  the  minority  shall  become  members  of  the 
organization  and  help  finance  and  support  it.  Compulsory 
cooperation  has  been  carried  on  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  during  the  past  two  years,  and  apparently  with  success. 
Thus  far  the  experiment  has  been  limited  to  the  marketing 
of  eggs,  cheese,  arrow-root,  butter,  pigs,  maize,  peanuts  and 
canary  seed.  The  state  government  has  borne  the  total 
cost  of  the  organization  during  the  first  two  years  and 
will  continue  to  bear  one-half  the  cost  for  the  next  two 
and  one-half  years.  Compulsory  cooperation — amazing 
paradox!  Evidently,  Australians  mean  to  have  a  cooperative 
commonwealth  (they  also  enjoy  compulsory  voting)  whether 
they  like  it  or  not.  And  they  seem  to  like  it. 


A  PPARENTLY,  agriculture  can  no.  longer  be  regarded 
/X.  as  a  self-supporting  industry.  If  its  legislative  pills 
and  economic  crutches  were  removed,  it  would  need  to  apply 
for  admission  in  the  laissez-faire  home  for  indigents. 

The  seat  of  local  infection  is  presumed  to  be  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  marketing  system.  In  some 
mysterious  manner  the  good  old  law  of  supply  and  demand 
fails  to  stabilize  agricultural  prices.  There  must  be  a  vil- 
lain in  the  economic  woodpile.  There  is.  He  sows  not, 
neither  does  he  spin  but  he  gets  the  profit  all  the  same.  His 
name  is  middleman.  The  plot  is  simple  enough ;  all  that 
is  needed  is  a  hero  or  a  magic  word  with  which  to  exorcise 
this  evil  spirit.  And,  the  word  has  come — a  fine-soundine, 
sonorous  word  with  plenty  of  moral  and  social  implications 
— cooperation.  Cooperative  commodity  marketing  associa- 
tions: this  is  the  modern  symbol,  the  shield  under  which 


BETTER  farming,  better  business  and  better  living,  and 
the  greatest  of  these  is  better  living.  This  is  the 
heritage  of  the  famous  Roosevelt  Country  Life  Commission. 
Economists  and  business  men  have  insisted  that  improved 
methods  of  production  coupled  with  improved  marketing 
would  automatically  result  in  a  higher  standard  of  living 
and  a  contented  agrarian  population.  The  facts  of  rural 
migration  are  contrary.  Rural  culture  tends  to  decay  pre- 
cisely in  those  areas  where  agriculture  as  a  business  has  been 
most  successful.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  ac- 
cumulate money  through  farming  or  through  speculation  in 
farm  lands  are  the  first  to  move  to  the  city  where  their 
money  can  buy  cultural,  educational  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. It  is  true  that  a  satisfying  rural  life  is  impossible 
without  economic  surplus  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
motives  for  cultural  achievement  do  not  rest  upon  economic 
success  as  cause. 

The  above  point  of  view  has  been  persistently  promoted 
by  the  American  Country  Life  Association  during  the  past 
eight  years.  Its  adherents  are  called  rural  idealists.  Hard- 
boiled  agricultural  experts  who  see  the  rural  problems  in 
terms  of  food-producing  mechanics  do  not  associate  with 
these  dreamers.  Consequently,  rural  idealism  has  been  con- 
sistently discounted  by  our  agricultural  leaders.  Fanning  is 
still  viewed  for  the  most  part  as  an  industry  and  not  as  a 
mode  of  living.  The  human  factor  remains  the  neglected 
factor  in  American  agriculture.  The  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Country  Life  Association  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, gave  promise  of  a  new  trend.  There  were  present 
numerous  representatives  of  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tions who  found  themselves  more  frequently  in  accord  with 
the  idealists  than  with  technical  and  economic  experts.  They 
have  learned  through  bitter  experiences  that  new  ways  of 
doing  business  are  not  external  to  human  personality.  These 
associations  began  their  careers  as  "pure  business,"  but  they 
are  now  searching  for  social  wisdom. 
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'UDGE  GARY'S  leadership  in  the  iron  and 
steel  world  is  the  logical  result  of  a  combina- 
tion of  fine  qualities  unwaveringly  applied 
for  twenty-five  years  to  realizing  a  body  of 
principles  and  policies  always  ahead  of  his 
day.  He  has  demonstrated  in  practice  the 
soundness  of  his  code.  He  has  made  a  lasting  contribution 
to  our  difficult  and  often  baffling  problem  of  substituting  in 
American  business  balance  for  instability — mutual  interest 
for  militarism — cooperation  for  defiance — frankness  for 
secrecy — goodwill  for  distrust.  No  man  in  contemporary 
affairs  has  more  honestly  earned  the  high  title  of  Industrial 
Statesman." 

Thus  does  Miss  Tarbell  conclude  her  biography  of  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  a  story  that  ought  to  be  and  is  at  once  fascinat- 
ing and  challenging,  for  Miss  Tarbell  has  unusual  gifts  as 
a  writer,  and  she  had  access  to  records  corporate  and 
personal  to  a  degree  seldom  enjoyed.  In  addition  to  that, 
she  has  as  her  subject  one  of  the  foremost  representatives 
of  a  remarkable  period  in  our  industrial  history — a  strong 
and  exceedingly  able  man,  to  whose  qualities,  personal  and 
official,  Miss  Tarbell  is  not  the  first  to  offer  tribute. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  understand  much  of  her 
enthusiasm.  Judge  Gary  has  made  some  very  valuable 
contributions  to  the  spirit  and  method  of  modern  business. 
The  policy  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  with 
respect  to  prices,  under  his  directing  hand,  has  been  such 
as  to  aid  materially  in  stabilizing  an  industry  given  over 
in  the  past  to  wild  fluctuations.  Its  attitude  toward  com- 
petitors has  been  friendly  rather  than  menacing.  It  has  led 
the  way,  among  corporations,  toward  a  new  attitude  of 
frankness  concerning  business  affairs.  Its  annual  reports 
contain  much  detail  seldom  found  in  such  reports. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  that  as  a  biography  the  book 
runs  truer  to  an  old-fashioned  type  than  one  would  expect 
from  Miss  Tarbell.  In  the  work  of  one  ordinarily  so  care- 
ful as  an  historian  the  reader  is  hardly  prepared  for  such 
absence  of  searching  scrutiny  and  such  fullness  of  indis- 
criminate approval.  And  this  approval  is  directed  not  only 
to  the  personal  character  and  private  activities  of  E.  H.  Gary 
the  man,  and  not  only  to  the  policies  mentioned  above,  but 
to  all  the  official  activities  of  the  chief  executive  of  the 
greatest  industrial  corporation  in  the  world. 

One  need  not  call  in  question  anything  that  Miss  Tarbell 
has  to  say  of  the  personal  character  of  her  subject.  Neither 
that  nor  his  commercial  leadership  requires  consideration 
here.  A  review  in  the  columns  of  The  Survey  must  be 
concerned  rather  with  decisions,  policies,  things  contemplated 
and  things  done  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  The  Survey  has  occupied  a  distinctive 
position  with  regard  to  Steel  Corporation  labor  policies. 


From  a  knowledge  of  conditions  based  upon  repeated  and 
exhaustive  research  in  the  field,  it  has  spoken  of  these  mat- 
ters not  once  but  many  times,  and  its  position  is  well  known. 
The  fact  that  so  talented  and  influential  a  journalist  as 
Miss  Tarbell  should  express  admiration,  as  she  does  in  this 
book,  for  the  whole  labor  program  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
calls  for  some  examination  of  her  premises. 

In  general,  the  chapters  dealing  with  this  subject  bear 
unmistakable  evidence  of  dependence  upon  Corporation 
sources  rather  than  upon  field  investigations.  No  one  would 
get  any  idea  from  the  book  that  the  aspirations  of  organized 
labor  in  connection  with  the  Corporation  had  ever  been 
anything  but  mistaken  and  perhaps  malevolent,  or  that  the 
attitude  of  the  chairman  of  the  Corporation  toward  labor 
had  ever  been  other  than  kindly,  tolerant,  disinterested,  and 
most  incredibly  righteous.  Miss  Tarbell  has  been  the 
victim  throughout  of  "blind  spots"  that  have  prevented  her 
from  seeing  all  that  might  have  been  visible. 
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N  example  of  this  tendency  appears  in  her  account  of 
an  incident  occuring  in  1901.  At  that  time,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and 
Tin  Workers,  realizing  that  their  strike  in  certain  Corpora- 
tion mills  was  going  against  them,  tried  to  call  out  the 
workers  in  all  Corporation  plants,  regardless  of  contracts. 
This  Miss  Tarbell  characterizes  as  a  "bit  of  dishonesty" 
that  "gave  the  Corporation  a  powerful  weapon  for  the 
future.  'You  can't  trust  the  Amalgamated.  It  signs  and 
repudiates.'  " 

The  writer  of  this  review  has  always  believed  that 
contracts  once  signed  should  be  kept.  But  this  story,  just 
as  it  stands,  is  incomplete.  According  to  the  most  ex- 
haustive report  on  the  labor  policies  of  the  steel  industry 
ever  made,  it  was  during  this  same  controversy  that  the 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  stated 
"that  he  would  be  willing  to  concede  two  mills  as  union 
mills,  to  sign  the  scale  for  the  McKeesport  mill,  and  to 
keep  it  shut  down."*  Following  this  quotoation  there  is 
this  explanatory  comment: 

This  policy  of  signing  the  scale  under  pressure  for  certain 
mills  and  then  virtually  annulling  the  agreement  by  shutting 
down  the  mill  had  been  frequently  practised  by  other  companies 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Corporation  and  was  the  source 
of  greatest  irritation  to  the  Amalgamated  Association. 

No  more  good  can  come  from  retelling  this  than  from 
the  telling  of  the  other  half  of  the  story.  Each  represents 
one  side  of  a  double  offense.  But  to  tell  one  side  without 
the  other  is  obviously  unfair  and  misleading. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  Gary  and  Labor  certain  more  recent 
developments  are  reviewed.  This  leads  to  a  discussion  of 

•  Minutes  of  ExecutiTe  Committee  of  United  States  St«el  Corporation,  June  17,  1901. 
Quoted  In  Report  on  Conditions  of  Employment  In  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Charles  P.  Neill,  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States,  Vol.  III.  P.  119.  Senate  Document  No.  110,  62  Congress,  1  Session. 
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the  Corporation's  policy  toward  the  organization  movement 
of  1918,  the  strike  of  1919,  the  twelve-hour  day,  and  of 
certain  other  labor  policies  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  This 
chapter  is  a  defense  throughout  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
labor  policy — not  the  sort  of  defense  that  implies  explana- 
tion of  some  measure  of  mistakes,  but  rather  the  sort  that 
implies  blanket  approval  and  justification. 

In  speaking  of  the  organization  movement  of  1918,  Miss 
Tarbell  does  not  say  that  the  unions  set  out  to  organize  the 
steel  mills;  rather,  "the  particular  industry  which  it  chose 
for  attack"  was  steel.   This  implies  a  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  outsiders  to  enter  in  where  they  do  not  belong  for  the 
purpose  of  working  injury  to  persons  and  interests  who  do 
belong.    It  is  as  incorrect  a  description   as  it  would  be  to 
say  that  Judge  Gary  and  J.   P.  Morgan  "chose  the  steel 
industry  for  attack"  when  they  planned  together  in    1900 
and  1901  to  organize  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
Miss  Tarbell   apparently   accepts   the   Steel   Corporation 
theory  of  the  "bolshevik"  origin  of  the  strike  of  1919.    She 
even  repeats  the  silly  rumor  current  in  1919  that  the  foreign 
strikers  thought  they  were  about  to  establish  some  sort  of 
soviet,    and    that    they    had    "portioned    out    among    their 
numbers  the  executive  jobs"  in  the  plants  where  later  on 
they  expected  to  be  supreme.    Everyone  who  interested  him- 
self in  obtaining  the   facts  of  the  strike  has  known  since 
1919   that   while    individuals    here    and    there    might    have 
harbored  such  curious  ideas,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  contention   that   any  considerable   number  did   so,   and 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  suggest  that  any  such 
individual  vagary  lent  color  to  the  strike  as  a  whole.   When 
the  strike  of  1919  was  at  its  height,  the  present  writer,  as 
a    representative    of    The    Survey,    made    diligent    inquiry 
among  Steel  Corporation  officials  and  representatives  of  the 
sheriff's  office  in  Pittsburgh  concerning  such  rumors  as  this. 
Not  only  was  he  offered  no  evidence  to  substantiate  them, 
but   he    received   everywhere    the    admission    that    no   such 
evidence  was  known. 

In  an  industry  where  for  more  than  twenty-three  years 
joining  the  union  has  meant  discharge,  Miss  Tarbell  ap- 
parently blames  the  organizers  for  working  quietly  and 
without  announcing  their  presence.  Here  we  find  the  only 
reference  the  book  contains  to  the  spy  system  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  "Under-cover  agitators  always  breed  under- 
cover men  in  human  activities."  Thus  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  extensive  espionage  system  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  probably  without  paral- 
lel in  the  industrial  world,  is  the  logical  result  of  the  at- 
tempt of  men  to  join  unions  without  getting  discharged  for 
it!  The  writer  is  able  to  state,  on  the  basis  of  personal 
investigation,  that  the  Steel  Corporation  spy  system  was  in 
full  flower  more  than  ten  years  before  the  organization 
movement  of  1918. 

Miss  Tarbell  explains  and  defends  Judge  Gary's  refusal 
in  1919  to  meet  representatives  of  his  employes  who  had 
joined  the  union,  and  significantly  applies  to  him  in  this 
connection  the  word  "politician"  instead  of  the  word  "states- 
man" which  she  uses  later  on.  Judge  Gary's  own  explana- 
tion of  this  course  was  that  if  he  were  to  meet  the  men  who 
claimed  to  be  representatives  of  his  employes  he  might,  by 
that  very  act,  encourage  the  union  movement.  It  would 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  Corporation  had  with- 
drawn its  opposition  to  trade  unionism.  In  presenting  this 
as  a  reasonable  explanation  of  his  conduct,  Miss  Tarbell 


torgets  that  one  of  his  contentions  was  that  the  employes 
did  not  want  to  join  the  union.  Judge  Gary  forgot  this 
too  when  he  was  testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee 
that  investigated  the  steel  strike.  In  explaining  his  refusal 
to  meet  Foster  and  Fitzpatrick,  he  referred  to  a  newspaper 
story  which  had  erroneously  reported  that  Corporation  offi- 
cials were  in  communication  with  union  leaders.  The  effect 
of  this,  he  said,  was  to  increase  the  tendency  to  join  the 
union.  If  he  were  to  meet  Foster  and  Fitzpatrick,  this 
tendency  would  be  further  encouraged.  Does  it  not  seem 
a  trifle  odd  that  while  Judge  Gary  was  fighting  the  battle 
of  the  non-union  men  in  his  employ  who  wanted  to  remain 
non-union  he  had  to  watch  his  step  at  every  moment  to 
avoid  the  slightest  expression  or  gesture  that  might  be  inter- 
preted as  one  of  approval,  lest  these  same  non-unionists, 
freed  for  the  moment  of  the  thought  of  Corporation  opposi- 
tion, should  flock  into  the  union  ? 

PERHAPS  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  labor  in  this  book  is  the  treatment  of  the 
Steel  Corporation's  attitude  toward  grievances  and  toward 
the  twelve-hour  day.  Judge  Gary  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
"labor  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  deal  collectivel}',"  and 
Miss  Tarbell  states  that  he  was  "obdurate  about  trade 
unions,  but  open-minded  about  the  company  union."  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Corporation  has  done  much  with 
"company  unions,"  but  it  has  a  "plan,"  which  Judge  Gary 
once  called  "collective  bargaining."  Miss  Tarbell  does  not 
go  so  far  as  to  call  it  that,  but  she  describes  the  plan:  If 
an  unskilled  worker  has  a  grievance,  he  can  appeal  to  his 
"straw  boss."  From  him  he  may  go  to  the  foreman,  and 
after  that  to  higher  officials,  until  finally  he  may  reach 
Judge  Gary  himself.  "Very  few  days  pass  when  there  do 
not  come  to  this  office  (i.e.  Steel  Corporation  headquarters 
in  New  York)  persons  concerned  in  the  labor  interests  of 
some  particular  plant,  a  social  worker,  an  official,  or  worker 
off  on  vacation."  Thus  Judge  Gary  and  the  office  in  New 
York  are  constantly  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  work- 
ers. "I  have  gone  over  many  pages  of  the  Corporation's 
minutes,"  says  Miss  Tarbell,  "and  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
meeting  in  which  some  action  was  not  taken  showing  that 
one  phase  or  another  of  labor  had  been  under  consideration." 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  employs  from  2OO,- 
OOO  to  250,000  workers.  Does  anyone  suppose  that  even 
so  wise  and  good  a  man  as  Judge  Gary  can  be  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  thought  and  needs  of  so  many  men  ?  Back 
in  1916  there  was  an  attempt  to  bring  out  on  strike  some 
25,000  Corporation  employes  in  the  mills  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company.  It  failed,  and  Judge  Gary  wanted  to  send 
a  message  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  Corporation  to 
these  25,000  employes.  His  relations  with  them  may  have 
been  very  close,  as  Miss  Tarbell  says,  but  the  person  whom 
he  chose  as  representative  of  the  roll  hands,  heaters  and 
furnace  men  to  receive  his  message  of  thanks  was  Judge 
Reed  of  Pittsburgh,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company! 

Still  Judge  Gary  has  no  doubts.  So  close  is  his  touch 
with  the  men,  and  so  certain  is  he  of  the  rightness  of  his 
own  intent,  that  Miss  Tarbell  can  quote  him  as  saying, 
"If  our  men  were  dissatisfied  in  any  respect,  we  would 
have  heard  of  it,  and  if  we  were  wrong,  we  would 
have  corrected  it."  Most  assuredly.  George  the  third 
would  have  been  willing  to  go  quite  as  far.  But  what  is 
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judge  Gary  to  do  when  he  does  not  know  the  facts?  How 
can  he  correct  what  is  wrong  when  he  does  not  know  what 
is  happening?  Judge  Gary  told  the  Senate  Investigating 
Committee  that  he  did  not  approve  of  discharging  men  for 
membership  in  unions.  It  was  a  wrong  which  he  intimated 
he  was  willing  to  correct.  Hut  at  the  time  this  testimony 
was  given,  the  practice  of  discharging  Steel  Corporation 
employes  for  membership  in  unions  was  nineteen  years  old, 
and  the  wrong  had  not  yet  been  corrected.  Neither  Judge 
Gary  nor  any  other  man  is  big  enough  or  wise  enough,  how- 
ever good  his  intentions,  to  care  for  the  interests  of  250,000 
other  men  without  any  help  from  those  men.  And  to  give 
him  help,  they  must  be  in  a  position  of  sufficient  power  in 
their  own  right  to  appeal  over  their  straw  bosses  and  fore- 
men and  superintendents  without  fear  of  reprisal. 

AS  to  the  twelve-hour  day,  Miss  Tarbell  offers  an  ex- 
planation and  defense  of  the  former  Steel  Corpora- 
tion policy  on  two  grounds;  first,  that  it  was  an  inherited 
policy ;  the  Corporation  did  not  start  it ;  it  was  the  practice 
in  the  mills  taken  over  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1901. 
Second;  that  it  came  about  because  the  men  themselves  de- 
sired the  twelve-hour  day.  This  represents  a  bit  of  con- 
ventional steel  company  rationalizing.  A  little  reflection 
should  have  convinced  Miss  Tarbell  that  the  first  defense 
was  irrelevant,  and  the  second  unfounded. 

Miss  Tarbell's  statement  is  that  the  twelve-hour  day  was 
"forced  on  the  industry  in  the  'eighties  and  'nineties  by 
workers  in  opposition  to  the  employers."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  twelve-hour  day  is  as  old  as  the  steel  industry. 
It  could  not  have  been  forced  on  the  industry  when  it 
already  was  the  practice.  In  the  sheet  and  tin  mills  in  the 
middle  'eighties  a  change  from  two  shifts  to  three  was 
desired  by  the  manufacturers  and  opposed  by  the  men.  This 
interesting  incident  was  probably  what  led  Miss  Tarbell  to 
the  inaccurate  conclusion  quoted.  The  union  opposed  the 
introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  sheet  and  tin  mills 
in  the  middle  'eighties  not  because  it  favored  a  twelve-hour 
day,  but  because  the  nien  worked  under  what  was  known 
as  the  "heat"  system,  which  enabled  them  to  complete  a 
day's  work  in  ten  hours.  So  many  "heats"  constituted  a 
day's  work.  They  knew  that  they  could  not  complete  the 
regulation  number  of  "heats"  in  eight  hours,  and  they  saw 
nothing  to  the  move  for  shorter  hours  but  a  reduction  in 
wages/  So  the  steel  companies  established  the  eight-hour 
day  in  the  sheet  and  tin  mills  over  the  protest  of  the  union. 
Considerations  of  economy  underlay  this  step.  The  manu- 
facturers wanted  the  plants  running  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  instead  of  twenty  or  less. 

In  the  mills  turning  out  heavy  steel  products  such  as  raib 
and  structural  material,  the  course  of  events  was  quite 
different.  Here  the  union  was  defeated  before  there  was 
sufficient  force  behind  the  demand  for  the  eight-hour  day 
to  enable  any  union  in  any  field  to  get  very  far  with  such 
a  project.  The  general  eight-hour  movement  coincided 
with  the  decline  of  unionism  in  steel.  But  as  long  ago  as 
1885  the  workers  in  the  Edgar  Thompson  plant  at  Brad- 
dock  struck  for  the  eight-hour  day  and  won  their  strike. 
Their  union  soon  disintegrated,  and  they  lost  their  advan- 
tage, going  back  to  twelve  hours  in  1888.  Three  depart- 
ments at  Homestead  were  working  on  the  three-shift  sys- 
tem in  1892,  as  a  result  of  union  agreement.  The  famous 
strike  of  that  year  destroyed  the  unions:  and  the  mills, 


with  management  free  to  put  its  own  policies  into  effect, 
went  back  to  twelve  hours.  From  1890  onward  there  is 
every  indication  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  steel  workers 
for  an  eight-hour  day  and  equal  evidence  of  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  prevent  their  getting  it. 

Miss  Tarbell's  confusion  on  this  point  is  also  due,  it  is 
evident,  to  the  fact  that  she  has  mistaken  iron  mill  practice 
for  that  of  steel  mills.  She  cites  the  case  of  the  puddlers, 
who  were  and  probably  still  are  opposed  to  three  shifts.  But 
puddlers  are  iron  workers,  for  whom  five  heats  is  a  day's 
work,  and  who  vary  from  eight  to  ten  hours  on  a  shift.  The 
steel  industry  is  entirely  distinct  both  in  method  and  in 
labor  policy. 

The  other  point — that  the  twelve-hour  day  was  an  in- 
herited policy — is  equally  Wide  of  the  mark.  Suppose  the 
Corporation  in  1901  had  inherited  a  chain  of  "pluck  me" 
stores,  once  common  in  industry.  Could  it  evade  responsi- 
bility for  their  continuance  twenty  years  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Corporation  by  anv  such  plea?  It  did  inherit 
a  policy  of  reckless  disregard  for  human  life,  but  that  did 
not  deter  it  from  inaugurating  new  practices  that  made  it 
a  leader  in  the  safety  movement.  It  is  true  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  inherited  the  twelve-hour  day.  But  it  not 
only  did  nothing  about  it,  it  resisted  all  efforts  to  abolish 
it  until  forced  to  act  by  general  condemnation  of  the  policy. 

It  is  sufficient  here  to  call  attention  to  the  irrelevancy  of 
the  argument  that  the  twelve-hour  day  was  an  inherited  incu- 
bus. The  intimation  given  by  Miss  Tarbell  that  Judge 
Gary  led  and  finally  won  the  fight  for  eight  hours  is  one 
that  the  reviewer  prefers  to  allow  to  stand  without  com- 
ment. The  curious  are  referred  to  the  files  of  The  Survey, 
to  recorded  official  acts  of  the  Corporation,  and  to  internal 
evidence  provided  by  Miss  Tarbell  herself. 

This  book  has  a  sub-title,  The  Story  of  Steel,  but  it  is 
as  a  biography  of  Judge  Gary  and  as  a  record  of  his  relation 
to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  that  it  has  a  claim 
to  consideration.  It  gives  the  reader  a  view  of  certain 
phases  of  Steel  Corporation  history  that  is  available  nowhere 
else.  It  reveals  points  of  view  and  motives  that  are  im- 
portant to  anyone  desiring  to  understand  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  country  since  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  unfortunate  that  with  respect  to  the  most 
controversial  subject  of  all,  Miss  Tarbell  did  not  check  up 
her  Corporation  sources  by  making  an  independent  survey. 

JOHN  A.  FITCH 

THE   LIFE   OF  JUDGE   GARY,   by  Ida   M.    Tarbell.     /tpplcton.     355    pp. 
Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

He  Showed  Them  Roads 

PENNSYLVANIA,  of  all  the  Colonies,  gave  us  in 
Franklin  the  ripest  personality  of  the  Revolution.  There 
was  a  russet-like  quality  to  the  juice  of  the  man.  And  in 
the  field  of  economics,  it  has  been  the  university  that  also 
bears  Penn's  name  which  has  given  us  a  figure  fashioned, 
like  one  of  Dore's  drawings,  with  a  ruggedness  and  native 
strength  which  is  inimitable.  Professor  Patten  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, like  Dean  Sumner  of  Yale,  and  President  Jordan 
of  Stanford,  will  be  a  living  tradition  when  many  a  con- 
temporary will  be  known  merely  as  a  name  for  a  book,  or 
at  most  for  a  theory.  A  fresh  bit  of  evidence  is  the 
fact  that  Scott  Nearing,  one  of  his  students,  has  made 
him  the  theme  of  his  recent  book  Educational  Frontiers. 
The  first  third  is  the  story  of  Simon  Nelson  Patten,  of 
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the  "mighty  personality  who  dreamed  and  labored  among  us 
from  1852  to  1922";  the  rest  of  the  book  is  a  challenge  to 
education,  an  indictment  of  the  business  control  of  college 
and  school,  an  arraignment  of  the  "meal  check"  teacher,  a 
drive  at  the  machinery  of  school  systems,  a  championship  of 
freedom  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  mind.  The  book  is  no 
smashing  blow  like  Upton  Sinclair's  Goose  Step ;  it  lacks 
his  wholesale  conscription  of  evidence;  but  neither  does  it 
so  inveterately,  shall  I  say,  apply  a  selective  service  to  truth. 
It  is  therefore  less  devastating  and  more  inconsistent ;  less 
of  an  exposure  but  more  revealing.  You  feel  that  under  it 
all  Nearing  is  a  teacher  himself,  who  loves  his  calling;  to 
whom,  in  truth,  the  school  is  a  trysting  place  of  the  spirit ; 
and  so,  while  he  slips  some  two  hundred  pages  of  doctrine 
under  the  wreath  he  lays  on  Dr.  Patten's  grave,  it  is  none 
the  less  a  wreath  of  evergreens.  You  get  the  university 
man's  fresh  impact  on  a  boy  who  had  been  brought  up 
"to  think  little,  narrow  provincial  thoughts  ...  to  enter 
the  realm  of  the  mind  only  in  company  with  an  intellectual 
wet-nurse";  a  boy  who  had  been  "sheltered,  protected,  re- 
strained, denied  the  opportunity  for  mental  activity."  "We 
were  mere  discs  on  which  the  language  of  our  generation 
\vas  cut."  And  then  in  his  early  college  days  he  comes 
under  the  teaching  of  Patten — a  man  who  "welcomed  the 
question  as  a  thirsty  traveler  welcomes  water.  .  .  ."  At 
examination  time  instead  of  asking  his  students  to  tell  what 
they  knew,  he  framed  his  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  dis- 
cover what  they  thought.  .  .  ."  "Once  a  student  had  seen 
his  forehead  wrinkle,  his  eyes  shine  and  his  long  sinewy 
fingers  pointed  in  the  enthusiasm  of  exposition,  he  recognized 
Patten  as  a  master."  "There  was  a  tradition  among  Pat- 
ten's students — 'When  you  go  into  Uncle  Si's  you  must 
sleep  or  think.'  " 

STROKE  after  stroke  the  student  paints  the  picture  of  his 
master.  He  traverses  the  years  in  which  Patten  was  fight- 
ing the  "Arts  crowd,"  and  helping  to  stake  out  at  Wharton 
School  a  new  province  of  education — directing  men  into 
transportation,  money  and  banking,  corporation  finance,  real 
estate,  insurance,  political  science,  business  law  and  social 
work.  The  business  groups  which  had  failed  to  sense  the 
importance  of  this  pioneering  on  the  borderland  of  trade 
and  education,  were  quick  to  recoil  when  graduates  went  out 
not  only  with  a  new  business  equipment,  but  with  an  alle- 
giance to  the  public,  and  bore  a  hand  in  the  efforts  of  the 
municipality  to  control  public  service  corporations.  On  such 
occasions  Patten  worked  out  the  following  formula:  "No 
resignations.  If  they  come  after  us  let  them  drag  us  out 
one  at  a  time  with  hooks."  And  here's  a  passage  which 
Simeon  Strunsky  seized  upon  to  quote  from  in  the  New 
York  Times;  and  is  worth  reprinting  in  full.  It  is  the  nib 
of  man  and  book. 

"Wait,  wait!"  he  used  to  insist.  "What  we  need  above  any- 
thing else  in  Philadelphia  is  a  number  of  first-class  funerals, 
and  in  time  they  will  come." 

He  was  fond  of  quoting  the  deacons  in  his  home  town  in 
Illinois,  who  had  the  church  sewed  up  in  their  pockets.  "One 
thing  troubled  them,"  said  Patten.  "They  realized  that  sooner 
or  later  they  must  die,  and  they  knew  that  when  that  time 
came  the  church  that  they  controlled  so  completely  would  sweep 
clean  away  from  its  old  moorings.  That  thought  hurt  them 
more  than  anything  else."  It  was  that  same  thought  that 
helped  Patten  more  than  anything  else.  He  was  forever  look- 
ing ahead  rejoicing  in  the  changes  that  he  saw  coming. 

Patten  never  tired  of  quoting  the  remark  of  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  when,  as  a  young  insurgent  at  Columbia,  he  ran  foul  of 


the  established  order  there.  "Go  out  in  the  park,  Nicholas," 
Butler  said  to  himself.  "Get  plenty  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 
Keep  your  health.  They'll  die."  Patten  ended  the  story  with 
the  words:  "And  they  did." 

It  is  typical  of  Nearing's  restraint  in  this  book  that  he 
does  not  engage  in  depressing  reflections  on  this  resilient 
survival  of  the  fit,  and  the  consequent  plight  of  a  new 
generation  of  young  insurgants  who  take  to  the  parks.  In 
another  chapter,  however,  he  tells  what  befell  students  and 
instructors  who  played  Follow  my  Leader  with  the  head  of 
the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation  in  the  fair  weather  days 
before  the  war;  but  who  failed  to  about-face  with  him  in 
storm.  But  to  go  on  with  this  quotation : 

Tolstoi  and  Karl  Marx  never  believed  more  devoutly  in  a 
new  social  order  than  did  Dr.  Patten,  and  with  this  belief 
he  combined  the  patience  of  the  East — a  kind  of  supreme  faith 
in  the  ultimate  working  out  of  things  that  might  be  called 
chronic  optimism.  It  was  difficult  for  us  young  hot-heads  to 
get  this  point  of  view.  We  wanted  action  but  we  never  suc- 
ceeded in  stirring  him  up  very  much  even  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  He  usually  went  quietly  into  a  corner,  sat  down, 
stroked  his  chin  reflectively  in  a  deliberate,  quaint  way  he  had, 
waited,  and  usually  won. 

In  the  end,  Patten  was  "dragged  out  with  hooks."  His 
was  not  the  mind  to  be  warped  into  the  conformities  of 
the  war  period.  Just  before  the  declaration  of  war,  Dr. 
Jordan  was  scheduled  to  speak  in  the  South  Broad  Street 
Theater  in  an  eleventh  hour  effort  to  prevent  our  entrance 
into  the  war;  Dr.  Patten  consented  to  serve  as  chairman; 
the  meeting  was  forbidden  by  the  police  and  was  never  held. 
The  action  of  the  university  trustees  was  summary  although 
cast  in  the  form  of  retirement  for  age.  It  is  one  of  the 
ugly  blots  on  American  university  life. 

HIS    insurgency    did    not    flag.      In    June,     1920,     he 
challenged  social  workers  to  introspection  in  his  last 
formal  article  in  The  Survey.     How  true  is  it  at  the  end 
of  five  years? — 

"The  war  has  come  and  gone.  The  social  worker  went  to 
Europe  and  returned.  Has  the  war  altered  him,  or  is  he  settling 
back  to  views  and  slants  that  engaged  his  attention  in  pre-war 
days?  ...  If  there  is  anyone  who  has  learned  something  from 
the  war,  or  who  has  acquired  a  new  perspective,  I  have  not 
met  him,  nor  has  his  voice  been  heard.  Look  over  the  old 
files  of  The  Survey  and  see  if  a  single  principle,  or  a  new 
method  of  approaching  social  work  is  recorded  that  was  not 
as  well  stated  then  as  now.  Crude  views  of  distribution, 
sloppy  politics,  thread-worn  biology,  and  milk-bottle  sociology 
have  not  lost  their  vogue,  nor  have  they  ceased  to  console  the 
faithful  who  delight  in  words  that  do  not  become  deeds." 

There  is  much  in  this  early  part  of  Nearing's  volume 
which  is  so  simply  and  vividly  put  that  you  wish  he  might 
have  written  the  book  of  Patten's  life — carrying  us  back 
to-  the  days  of  the  "milk-house  philosopher,"  as  he  was 
called  years  before  in  Iowa,  and  giving  the  internal  history 
of  the  man  as  well  as  his  campus  story.  But  perhaps  that 
is  too  much  to  ask;  perhaps  they  were  at  once  too  close 
and  too  different — the  tenacious  teacher  holding  on  to  the 
coign  of  vantage  from  which  he  was  getting  young  men 
to  see  and  think  for  themselves ;  and  his  impetuous  student 
who  went  out  to  meet  conflict — as  teacher,  socialist,  pacifist, 
evangelist — and  found  it.  Some  day  someone  may  write 
the  whole  dramatic  story  of  this  master  and  his  pupils.  For 
his  part,  Scott  Nearing  has  written  fairly:  "Dr.  Patten 
pointed  out  a  road  to  me.  I  did  not  follow  it,  but  he  made 
me  believe  that  there  were  roads,  and  I  feel  that  he  was 
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as  well  satisfied — better  satisfied,  perhaps,  to  have  me  find 
my  own  road  than  he  would  have  been  had  I  taken  the 
one  that  he  pointed  out."  Which  is  pretty  close  to  education 

PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

EDUCATIONAL  FRONTIERS:  A  Book  About  Simon  Nelson  Patten  and 
Other  Teachers,  by  Scott  Nearing.  Thomas  Seltzer.  250  pp.  Price 
$1.50  postpaid  of  The  Sur-.'ey. 

War  and  the  Stage 

HOW  little  Bernard  Shaw  knew  of  war  when  he  wrote 
Arms  and  the  Man!  how  much  we  all  know,  now. 
That  is  the  lesson  of  lost  innocence  to  be  learned  at  the 
Theater  Guild's  gay  and  colorful  revival  of  the  comedy, 
the  first  in  its  Shaw  cycle.  Concerning  real  modern  war, 
our  socialist  iconoclast  proved  a  mere  amateur — like  the 
generals.  But  now  the  whole  generation  is  the  most 
learned  in  war  wisdom  of  all  time.  So  I  expected,  from 
memories  of  the  text  read  long  ago,  a  terrific  counterblast 
against  the  war  god ;  what  I  found  was  a  counterblast 
against  the  brass  hats.  The  warrior  is  made  to  look  foolish, 
not  the  war.  This  brilliant  and  smartly  acted  satire  on  war 
is  framed  to  persuade  us  that  war  is  too  important  and  in- 
tellectual to  be  entrusted  to  nimcompoops.  Bluntschli,  the 
hero,  is  never  critical  of  war — he  just  wants  scientific  man- 
agement. Well,  by  1918  we  knew  what  scientific  manage- 
ment could  do ! 

Shaw  lambastes  red  tape,  hero-worship,  and  the  military 
poseur.  And  by  his  old  simple  formula — the  application 
of  common-sense  to  the  business  of  war.  It  was  a  new 
formula  then,  and  hit  harder  than  today  when  any  journey- 
man writer  can  imitate  the  Shavian  method  by  applying 
common-sense  to  the  business  genius,  or  advertising,  or  liter- 
ary charlatans.  Of  course  Shaw  found  war-making  full 
of  bunk  even  it  you  admit  its  major  premise  so  his  formula 
produced  a  delectable  burlesque  satire,  full  of  ripping  theater. 
It  remains  good  theater  still,  but  its  war  matter  is  so 
romantically  silly  that  we  can't  take  it  seriously  even  for 
Mr.  Shaw;  and  the  Guild  production  threatens  to  be  a 
popular  success  simply  because  it  is  such  a  good-humored 
and  diverting  comedy.  It  is  full  of  chuckles  but  scant  of 
wrath.  I  kept  thinking  of  Twelfth  Night  and  Pinafore. 
W.  S.  Gilbert  dared  almost  as  srreatly,  nay,  even  more, 
when  you  consider  John  'Bull's  ideals  in  the  days  when  Pina- 
fore appeared.  You  understand  perfectly  how  Arms  and  the 
Man  was  metamorphosed  into  that  gay  and  tuneful  oper- 
etta The  Chocolate  Soldier.  It  was  a  born  comic  opera. 

It  is  painful  to  see  Shaw  naive,  yet  here  he  is  naive.  He 
didn't  grasp  war;  he  didn't  even  grasp  Bulgaria.  It  was 
an  outlandish  place  of  queer  customs  and  costumes  to  put 
a  play  in,  a  modern  sea-coast  of  Bohemia,  with  an  odd 
name  that  would  wring  a  laugh  from  the  groundlings  as 
Yonkers  or  Kalamazoo  does  in  vaudeville.  The  Balkans 
as  the  seed-bed  of  racial  pestilence  he  apparently  did  not 
apprehend.  Even  our  bitterest  in  those  days  lived  in  his 
nee  of  innocence. 

This  surelv  sounds  patronizing,  and  it  is  not  yet  time  to 
patromVe  thoufh  in  a  new  book  on  Shaw  (there  is  always  a 
new  book  on  Shaw),  J.  S.  Collis,  a  fellow  Irishman,  de- 
clares -we  are  already  in  danger  of  making  Shaw  a  respect- 
able classic,  and  begin  to  forget  how  his  genius  was  a  living 
force  to  change  the  mind  of  his  age.  Mr.  Collis  has  writ- 
ten a  good  book — a  kind  of  Common  Sense  of  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  he  declares,  what  I  agree  with,  that  Shaw 


A  family  group  in  the  Balkans ;  from  the  Theatre  Qnild 
production  of  Shaw's  Arms  and  the  Man 

has  not  mellowed  with  age.  "He  has  become  not  less  but 
more  revolutionary  ...  a  perfect  example  of  his  own 
saying — 'The  most  distinguished  persons  become  more  revo- 
lutionary as  they  grow  older  though  they  are  commonly 
supposed  to  become  more  conservative  owing  to  their  loss 
of  faith  in  conventional  methods  of  reform.  .  .  . '  His  beard 
was  once  red-hot  with  anger ;  it  is  now  white-hot  with  rage." 
But  in  this  play  is  neither  anger  nor  rage,  but  if  any  virulent 
feeling,  just  plain  contempt  and  the  joy  of  poking  fun  at 
the  sacrosanct. 

But  The  Enemy  by  Channing  Pollock  at  the  Times 
Square  Theater  is  the  best  propaganda  against  war  we  have 
ever  seen  on  the  stage.  But,  you  know,  we  don't  think  it 
will  get  the  Pulitzer  prize.  It  is  too  bitter,  too  honest,  too 
purgative  in  the  Greek  sense.  We  doubt  whether  it  will 
prove  the  vast  success  The  Fool  did — that  queer  mixture 
of  sociology  and  sentimental  hokum  on  Capital  versus 
Labor  by  Mr.  Pollock.  He  writes  in  the  idiom  of  Broad- 
way, and  scoops  giant  netfuls  of  everyday  people  off  that 
over-lit  street  to  listen  to  his  plays.  He  makes  them  think, 
even  sob,  but  does  he  convince  them  ?  For  fighting  is  an 
old  instinct,  nor  Shaw's  satire  nor  Pollock's  armory  of  stage- 
craft and  theatric  device  to  seize  the  popular  mind  suffice 
to  plant  in  that  mind  the  new  faith  that  mother  love  and 
friendship  and  national  welfare  and  peace  are  as  necessary 
and  thrilling  as  war. 

This  is  not  a  high-brow  play — if  Channing  Pollock  has 
any  function  it  is  to  take  vital  social  themes  and  translate 
them  into  the  vernacular — to  use  the  words  and  ideas  and 
emotions  of  the  people.  Nor  is  it  low-brow:  it  is  not  cheap, 
melodramatic,  or  commercial-minded.  It  is  in  brief  the 
high-brow  argument  against  war  translated  into  man-in- 
the-street  terms,  as  drama  and  symbolism.  It  cuts  deeper 
than  other  anti-war  plays ;  it  is  sincere  and  elemental  and 
generally  dignified.  It  is  a  better  sermon,  and  better  drama, 
than  Shaw  gives  in  Arms  and  the  Man,  or  the  Stallings- 
Anderson  pair  did  in  What  Price  Glory.  Shaw,  as  we 
saw,  says  that  warriors  are  fools;  What  Price  Glory  inti- 
mated that  life  in  the  trenches  was  hell ;  The  Enemy  shows 
that  war  ruins  homes  and  breaks  hearts  and  crucifies  life. 
In  the  other  two  there  are  elements  (Continued  on  page  45?) 


personal  riches  or  on  person- 
al charm ;  there  was  no  fas- 
tidiousness about  manners  or 
morals   or   intellectual   gifts. 
But   deep   down   in   the   un- 
conscious   herd    instinct    of    the    British    governing    class 
there   was  a   test   of   fitness   for  membership   of    this   most 
gigantic  of   all  social  clubs,   but  a  test  which  was  seldom 
recognized    by    those    who    applied    it,    still    less    by    those 
to    whom    it    was    applied,    the    possession    of    some    form 
of  power   over   other  people.     Any  family  of   outstanding 
riches,  assuming  that  the  members  were  not  actually  men- 
tally deficient  or  legally  disreputable,  could  rise  to  the  top, 
marry   its   daughters   to    cabinet    ministers    and    noblemen, 
and   become   in    time   ennobled    itself.      A   great   industrial 
administrator  not  himself  endowed  with  much  capital,  so  long 
as  he  could  provide  remunerative  posts  for  younger  sons  or 
free  passes  on  trans-continental  railways,  could,  if  he  chose, 
associate  on  terms  of  flattering  personal  intimacy  with  those 
members  of  the  British  aristocracy,  and  there  were  many  of 
them,  who  desired  these  favors.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  was  no  narrow  view  as  to  the  type  of  power  to  be  hon- 
ored with  the  personal  intercourse  of  great  personages.  Thirty 
years  before  the  Labour  Party  became  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment there  was  a  distinct  desire  on  the  part  of  a  select 
poiitico-social  set,  to  welcome  the  leaders  of  the  newly  en- 
frachised  trade  union  democracy.    And  if  the  tiny  group  of 
Labour  leaders  had  not  been  singularly  refined  and  retiring, 
and,  be  it  added,  puritanical  men,  they  also  would  have  been 
caught  up  in  the  meshes  of  society  to  be  immediately  dropped 
when  they  ceased  to  represent  their  thousands  of  members. 
This  sub-conscious  pursuit  of  power  was  manifested  in  a 
more  equivocal  form.     The  conventional  requirements  with 
regard  to  personal  morality,  sexual  or  financial,  were  graded 
with  almost  meticulous  exactitude  to  the  degree  of  social, 
political  or  industrial   power  exercised  by  the  person  con- 
cerned.    A  duchess,  especially  if  she  came  from  a  princely 
family,  might  exchange  her  insignificant  duke  for  a  powerful 
marquis  as  a  habitual  companion  without  causing  the  slight- 
est dent  in  her  social  acceptability.     But  if  Mrs.  Smith  in- 
dulged  in  similar  domestic  waywardness  the   penalty  was 
complete  social  ostracism.     The  same  graded  requirements 
were  applied  to  financial  misdemeanor. 

There  seemed  in  fact  to  be  a  sort  of  invisible  stock  ex- 
change in  constant  communication  with  the  leading  hostesses 
in  London  and  in  the  country,  the  stock  being  social  reputa- 
tions and  the  reason  for  appreciation  or  depreciation  being 
worldly  success  or  failure  however  obtained.  Some  stocks 
were  gilt-edged,  royal  personages  or  persons  who  were  at 
once  outstandingly  wealthy  and  genuinely  aristocratic,  their 
value  could  neither  be  "bulled"  nor  "beared"  by  current  ru- 
mors ;  but  the  social  value  of  the  ruck  of  individuals  who 
trooped  to  the  political  receptions  or  foregathered  in  the 
houses  of  the  less  well-known  hostesses,  went  up  and  down  as 
rapidly  and  unexpectedly  as  do  the  shares  of  the  less  well- 
known  and  more  hazardous  "industrials"  in  the  money  mar- 
ket. It  was  this  continuous  uncertainty  as  to  social  status 
that  led  to  all  the  ugly  methods  of  entertaining  practised  by 
the  crowd  who  wanted  "to  get  into  society" ;  the  variety  or 
"menagerie"  element  in  many  entertainments  so  often  carica- 
tured by  Punch;  the  competition  in  conspicuous  expenditure 
on  clothes,  food,  wine  and  flowers.  There  may  be  saints  who 
can  live  untainted  in  such  an  environment,  exactly  as  we 
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know  that  there  are  men 
and  women  who  retain  their 
moral  refinement  in  a  one- 
room  tenement  inhabited  by 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  all 

ages.     But  the  true  born  saint,  whether  rich  or  poor,  is  an 
uncommon  variety  of  the  human  species. 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  man  towards  man  in  the 
social  environment  in  which  I  was  reared.  The  dominant  im- 
pulse was  neither  the  greed  of  riches  nor  the  enjoyment  of 
luxurious  living,  though  both  these  motives  were  present,  but 
the  desire  for  power.  The  attitude  of  man  towards  the  uni- 
verse, that  is  to  say,  the  metaphysical  atmosphere — is  more 
difficult  to  describe,  partly,  I  deem,  because  the  period  was 
one  of  rapid  transition  from  one  metaphysic  to  another.  For, 
looking  back,  it  now  seems  to  me  that  it  was  exactly  in  those 
last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  we  find  the  water- 
shed between  the  metaphysic  of  the  Christian  Church,  which 
had  hitherto  dominated  British  civilization,  and  the  agnostic- 
ism, deeply  colored  by  scientific  materialism,  which  was  des- 
tined, during  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  to 
submerge  all  religion  based  on  tradition  and  revelation.  Judg- 
ing by  my  own  experience  among  the  organizers  of  big  enter- 
prise with  their  "business  morality"  and  their  international 
affiliations,  the  Christian  tradition  already,  in  the  seventies 
and  eighties,  had  grown  thin  and  brittle,  more  easily  broken 
than  repaired.  When  staying  in  the  country  my  parents  were, 
it  is  true,  regular  churchgoers  and  communicants;  and  my 
father  always  enjoyed  reading  the  lessons  in  the  parish 
churches  frequented  by  the  household  in  Gloucestershire, 
Westmoreland  and  Monmouthshire.  But  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  was  far  and  away  the  most  intimate  of  the  family 
friends,  was  always  arguing  with  my  mother  on  the  origin 
of  religion,  deriding  and  denouncing  ecclesiasticism  and  all 
its  works;  and  I  think  it  was  he  who  brought  into  our  circle 
of  acquaintances  Francis  Gallon  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
Huxley  and  Tyndall,  whilst  to  Spencer's  annual  picnic  came 
George  Henry  Lewes  and  occasionally  George  Eliot. 

WE  lived,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  ferment,  receiving  and 
questioning  all  contemporary  hypotheses  as  to  the  duty 
and  destiny  of  man  in  this  world  and  the  next.  Into  this  all- 
questioning  state  of  mind  were  thrust  the  two  most  character- 
istic of  current  assumptions:  first,  that  physical  science  could 
solve  all  problems,  and  secondly,  that  every  one,  aided  by  a 
few  elementary  text-books,  could  be  his  own  philosopher  and 
scientist,  just  as  a  previous  generation  had  imagined  that  if 
only  the  law  were  codified  into  a  clearly  printed  little  hand- 
book, every  man  could  be  his  own  lawyer.  Living  a  life  of 
leisure  on  this  battlefield  of  mixed  metaphysic  and  conflicting 
ethic,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  fifteen  years  of  my 
thinking  life  were  spent,  not  in  learning  a  craft,  but  in  seeking 
a  creed  by  the  light  of  which  I  could  live  the  life  I  had  to  lead. 

In  the  next  paper  Mrs.  Webb  will  tell  of  her  search  for 
a  creed;  and  the  instalment  ivill  include  passages  from  her 
diary  dealing  with  Herbert  S<pencer,  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
John  Morley  and  others,  who  figured  in  the  scientific  and 
political  ferment  of  the  Eighties  and  Nineties.  A  third 
paper  will  tell  of  the  world  of  philanthropy,  bringing  in 
such  leaders  as  Canon  Barnett,  founder  of  Toynbee  Hall, 
and  Charles  Booth,  who  carried  out  the  monumental  in- 
quiry into  the  life  and  labor  of  the  people  of  London — the 
first  of  the  surveys. 
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in  life  which  produce  the  sick  of  body  and  mind,  they  might 
carry  into  their  ministry  more  sympathy  with  those  movements 
to  change  the  wrongs  in  our  present  order,  than  many  of  our 
ministers  possess.  The  minister  should  be  taught  to  be  a 
satisfactory  spiritual  and  mental  doctor  for  the  sick.  He  also 
should  be  a  prophet  for  the  well,  to  call  them  into  paths  that 
shall  make  for  health  of  body  and  mind  for  society. 

It  surely  is  a  value  to  render  spiritual  ministry  to  a  man 
who  is  dying  of  consumption.  But  the  minister  ought  to  know 
why  he  has  consumption,  what  the  environmental  situation  of 
bad  living  and  over-crowding  was  that  produced  his  disease; 
what  the  economic  condition  was  that  produced  such  environ- 
ment and  what  can  be  done  to  change  both  the  economic 
situation  and  the  environment.  A  clinical  year  in  the  field  of 
the  remedial  is  way  in  advance  of  what  the  theological  students 
have  had  thus  far,  but  a  clinical  year  in  both  the  field  of  the 
remedial  and  of  the  prophylactic  should  serve  to  make  our 
ministers  increasingly  better  shepherds  of  the  sheep. 

A.  RAY  PETTY 

YOU  do  well  to  call  Dr.  Cabot's  "an  interesting  article." 
I  agree  with  him  most  heartily.  My  own  experience  when 
my  main  work  was  visiting  institutions  for  the  insane  and  the 
defectives,  prisons,  reformatories,  jails,  asylums  for  the  poor, 
orphanages,  and  conferring  with  overseers  of  the  poor  and 
workers  in  all  kinds  of  charities,  gave  me  first  hand  knowledge 
of  things  and  conditions  which  needed  such  information  and 
comprehension  as  would  come  to  the  students  on  Dr.  Cabot's 
plan.  The  benefits  would  be  manifold.  "The  dark  places  of 
the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty."  They  would 
let  in  the  light. 

They  would  find  little  evidence  of  actual,  purposive  cruelty. 
I  rarely  found  such  an  instance.  Much  unnecessary  suffering 
I  found.  Much  that  had  the  effect  of  cruelty.  But  the  greatest 
causes  of  human  suffering  are  not  cruelty  but  ignorance  and 
cowardice.-  But  the  mere  fact  that  educated,  intelligent  men 
and  women,  from  the  outside,  with  the  fresh  eye,  undimrned 
by  usage,  were  regularly  visiting  the  wards  and  knowing  the 
inmates,  would  have  an  effect  of  much  import. 

I  speak  not  only  as  an  inspector  but  as  one  of  the  inspected. 
When  I  was  superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded, 
1  hailed  with  joy  the  visits  of  intelligent  people,  and  I  secured 
from  the  Catholic  bishop  the  appointment  of  a  young  priest 
from  the  Cathedral  who  came  regularly  to  visit  all  my  children 
of  Catholic  families. 

Still  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  to  the  students.  I  once 
remonstrated  with  Oscar  McCulloch  for  burdening  himself 
with  more  work  for  the  weaker  of  humanity  than  I  thought, 
in  justice  to  himself,  he  should  undertake.  He  replied,  "Why, 
my  dear  fellow,  that  is  what  I  feed  my  spirit  on." 

And  there  are  others  for  whom  such  experience  would  bring 
benefit  to  themselves  and  their  country.  William  James 
proposed  a  "moral  equivalent  for  war";  that,  in  lieu  of  a 
term  of  military  service,  every  man  should  serve  in  one  of  the 
hard  and  unpleasant  tasks  which  some  one  must  do  for  the 
community.  Why  should  not  a  year's  service  as  attendant  in 
a  hospital  for  insane,  or  as  prison  guard,  be  required  of  those 
not  muscular  enough  for  digging  ditches  or  collecting  garbage? 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 

DR.   CABOT'S   plea   for   a  "clinical  year"   has  one  great 
advantage  over  the  mass  of  suggestions  that  are  made 
for  the  course  for  theological  students.     It  fits  easily  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  theological  seminary  as  now  organized.     He 
does  not  suggest  any  subject  in  addition  to  what  is  now  being 
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taught.  His  suggestion  is  only  for  a  better  method.  Pastoral 
theology  is  an  important  course  in  every  theological  seminary, 
and  in  the  past  too  often  has  been  theoretical  rather  than 
practical.  His  plan  brings  this  course  completely  into  line  with 
the  modern  methods  of  teaching.  In  fairness  to  the  seminaries 
however  it  ought  to  be  said  that  Dr.  Cabot's  comparison  of 
the  seminarian  with  the  interne  does  not  quite  express  the 
situation.  The  seminarian  can  be  compared  rather  with  zhe 
student  in  the  medical  school.  The  diaconate  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  parallels  the  period  of  the  medical  interne. 

My  only  suggestion  is  that  this  "clinical  course"  be  extended 
to  a  wider  field,  to  cover  case  work  as  it  is  practised.  The 
clergy  need  to  know  at  least  enough  about  case  work  to  appre- 
ciate it  and  in  their  parish  work  to  coordinate  their  own  parish 
problems  of  misfits  with  the  community  machinery.  A  further 
knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the  case  worker  \vould  be  of 
great  value  in  their  own  pastoral  work  in  dealing  with  individual 
souls,  but  knowledge  enough  to  know  what  it  is  is  imperative. 

The  "clinical  year"  ought  to  be  easy  to  plan  because  most  of 
the  religious  bodies  have  hospitals  for  which  they  are  responsible, 
and  it  ought  to  be  easily  possible  to  work  out  some  satisfactory 
scheme  for  this  clinical  work  in  the  hospital. 

There  are  two  other  suggestions  in  Dr.  Cabot's  article  which 
I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing:  first,  he  speaks  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  pastor  in  the  hospital  for  the  insane.  Up  to  the 
present  there  has  been  a  terrible  failure  to  bring  religion  into 
the  institutions  for  the  insane.  Clergy  who  have  been  called 
on  for  this  kind  of  work  have  appealed  to  me  more  than  once 
for  some  book  that  would  be  a  guide  in  religious  ministrations. 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any.  and  as  far  as  I  know,  none 
exists.  Yet  I  know  that  physicians,  specialists  in  this  field,  have 
concluded,  for  instance,  that  only  certain  kinds  of  sermons  are 
helpful  to  the  insane,  and  that  most  sermons  are  positively 
harmful.  Yet  there  is  no  printed  guide  for  the  novice  in  this 
work.  Will  not  Dr.  Cabot  help  us  that  we  may  have  one? 

Finally,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  relief  that  at 
last  someone  has  recognized,  in  making  suggestions  for  the 
theological  seminary,  that  the  study  of  his  religion  has  still  a 
definite  place  in  the  curriculum  for  the  parson,  and  that 
systematic  theology  is  the  "king  of  all  studies."  .Most  sug- 
gestions for  the  seminary  curriculum  seem  to  have  behind 
them  the  idea  that  the  seminarian  is  preparing  to  be  a  social 
ameliorator  and  not  the  man  of  God. 

CHARLES  N.   LATHROP 

MY  work  for  the  past  18  years  has  been  to  superintend 
the  activities  of  a  large  municipal  general  hospital.   The 
physical  ailments  of  practically  all  our  patients  are  complicated 
or  accentuated   by  business  cares  and  worries,  or  by  religious 
needs. 

The  staff  doctor  attacks  the  medical  problem  vigorously.  He 
is  apt,  however,  in  some  instances  to  consider  the  individual 
purely  as  a  "case,"  for  many  medical  men  are  not  socially 
minded.  We  employ,  therefore,  a  so-called  social  worker. 
She  attempts  to  keep  the  patient's  family  affairs  running 
smoothly  at  home  and  perhaps  save  his  old  job  or  hunt  up  a 
new  one. 

In  the  Buffalo  City  Hospital  we  consider  the  religious  needs 
of  each  patient  to  be  so  imperative  that  we  have  on  the  payroll 
two  part  time  chaplains,  one  a  Protestant  and  the  other  a 
Catholic.  These  men  are  required  to  make  at  least  one  visit 
to  each  patient.  With  a  daily  census  of  seven  hundred  and 
upwards,  \ve  are  obliged  to  call  upon  outside  clergymen. 

Dr.  Cabot  put  it  well  when  he  said  that  the  Christian 
minister,  engaged  in  hospital  practice,  should  preach  nothing 
but  "Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified."  Sickness  usually  pro- 
vides plenty  of  time  in  which  to  take  a  religious  inventory. 
The  wards  of  a  public  hospital,  however,  are  not  conducive 
to  the  free  exchange  of  intimate  thoughts.  The  young  clergy- 
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man  who  lacks  clinical  training,  therefore,  is  very  apt  merely 
to  scrape  the  surface  only  during  routine  hospital  visits. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  patients  in  a  public  general  hospital 
are  unattractive  and  suspicious.  It  is  very  easy  for  the 
personnel  of  a  hospital  to  stimulate  the  latter  characteristic. 
Doctors  and  nurses,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  prone  to 
assume  the  undemocratic  attitude  that  rich  people  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  snobbery  and  that  poor  folks  are  in  duty 
bound  to  practise  humility.  They  sometimes  forget  that  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal  in  the  matter  of  vices  and  virtues. 
Plenty  of  poor  people  are  snobs  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  rich  folks  wear  the  cloak  of  humility.  Hospital  employes 
overlook  these  truths  and  usually  restrain  their  resentment 
with  difficulty  when  a  patient  making  an  unreasonable  demand 
happens  to  be  a  public  charge. 

Also,  many  unthinking  persons  employed  by  institutions 
hesitate  to  offer  complete  service  for  fear  that  it  might  be 
confounded  with  servility.  Again,  some  employes  are  quick 
to  accept  the  unreasonable  demands  of  patients  as  personal 
affronts. 

Daily  contact  makes  it  easy  for  us  to  forget  that  a  body 
diseased  often  means  a  mind  disordered.  Even  well  people  find 
the  pangs  of  homesickness  unendurable.  During  the  World 
War.  absence  from  home  and  friends,  coupled  with  ever  present 
danger  and  possible  death,  disabled  thousands  of  well  in- 
dividuals who  represented  the  flower  of  American  manhood. 
These,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  came  to  be  labeled  "shell 
shock"  cases. 

The  situation  confronting  sick  persons  who  enter  a  hospital 
for  the  first  time  is  exactly  parallel.  Many  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  nervous  breakdown.  Some  are  actually  in  danger  and 
know  that  death  is  within  the  range  of  probability.  Pain  and 
distress  are  usually  accompanying  features.  Surely  such  patients 
find  small  comfort  in  the  coldness  and  indifference  often  en- 
countered in  places  which  claim  to  be  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  health  and  consequently  happiness.  Hospital 
attendants  are  seldom  positively  cruel.  More  often  they  exhibit 
this  tendency  in  a  negative  sense,  expressed  by  inattention  and 
incivility. 

In  short,  the  average  patient  is  on  the  defensive  when  he 
enters  a  public  hospital.  His  suspicions  are  many  times  con- 
firmed by  his  experience  in  the  institution.  He  gets  plenty  of 
so-called  medical  attention  but  this  may  be  completely  over- 
shadowed by  the  various  grouches  which  he  accumulates  from 
day  to  day.  Add  to  all  this  the  natural  craving  of  an  individual 
to  commune  with  his  Creator  in  times  of  dire  need  and  we 
find  before  us  a  problem  which  requires  more  than  skill  of 
doctor,  nurse  or  social  service  worker  for  its  solution. 

Dr.  Cabot  is  unquestionably  right  when  he  says  that  the 
average  hospital  patient  can  take  with  advantage  liberal  doses 
of  unadulterated  and  unimproved  Gospel,  administered  by 
clergymen  specially  trained  for  the  job. 

The  Cabots,  as  usual,  are  blazing  the  trail.  More  power 
to  them.  WALTER  S.  GOODALE,  M.D. 

THIS  is  a  strong  and  absolutely  convincing  plea  of  Dr. 
Cabot's,  that  men  preparing  for  the  ministry  shall  have  at 
least  one  clinical  year.  He  urges  that  the  same  preparation 
demanded  of  medical  students  shall  also  apply  to  the  pulpit, 
because  overcoming  the  wounds  of  the  soul  requires  no  different 
treatment  than  healing  the  wounds  of  the  body.  With  this  fine 
appeal,  we  are  in  heartv  agreement. 

If  it  be  stated  that  Dr.  Cabot  has  expressed  no  new  thought 
because  several  theological  schools  have  occasional  lectures  on 
sociology  and  bring  philanthropic  workers  to  meet  the  students, 
this  is  but  scratching  the  surface.  There  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  listening  to  practical  workers  who  help  families  in 
distress,  and  actual  contact  with  life's  failures. 

Dr.  Cabot  has  touched  his  finger  on  a  startling  weakness  in 


*'Pd  give  a  million  dollars 
for  a  good  night's  sleep' 

YOU'VE  met  this  man.  Nerves  on  edge,  at  his  wit's 
end.  "I'd  give  a  million  dollars  for  a  good  night's 
sleep !"  And  he  looks  as  if  he  would — if  he  had  the  million. 
Many  a  man  is  on  the  ragged  edge,  tottering,  because 
he  needs  sleep.  He  may  not  be  overworked.  He  may  goto 
bed  early.  He  may  lie  on  the  finest  linen,  beneath  cover- 
ings of  down,  and  then  fight — fight— fight  the  dragging 
hours  for  the  priceless  thing  that  is  denied  him.  Perhaps 
this  man  is  you  .  .  . 

One  outstanding  reason  why  this  country  is  the  most 
nervous,  restless,  sleepless  country  in  the  world  is  be- 
cause it  is  the  largest  consumer  of  caffein — an  artificial 
stimulant  that  excites  the  nerves — an  enemy  of  sleep. 

You  like  a  hot  drink  at  mealtime?  You  can  have  it — 
without  a  trace  of  any  stimulant.  Try  Postum — whole 
wheat  and  bran,  skillfully  blended  and  roasted! 

There  is  a  woman  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  who  has 
the  reputation  of  making  the  best  Postum  in  the  world. 
She  is  making  a  special  offer  to  you. 

Carrie  Blanchard's  Offer 

"Men  have  always  been  partial  to  my  Postum.  I  want  to  tell  you 
how  to  make  it  my  own  way,  and  to  give  you  one  week's  free  supply 
toward  a  thirty-day  test. 

"I  suggest  a  thirty-day  test  of  Postum  because  that  is  a  long  enough 
period  to  throw  off  the  effects  of  caffein,  completely. 

"If  you  would  rather  begin  the  test  today,  get  Postum  at  your 
grocer's.  It  costs  much  less  than  most  other  hot  drinks — only  one-half 
cent  a  cup. 

"  For  one  week's  free  supply  and  my  directions,  please  send  me  your 
name  and  address,  and  indicate  whether  you  want  Instant  Postum 
(made  instantly  in  the  cup),  or  Postum  Cereal,  the  kind  you  boil." 

FREE— MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


'fostum  is  one  of  the 
Post  Health  Products, 
which  include  also 
Grape-Nuts,  Post 
Toasties,  (Double-thick 
Corn  Flakes),  Post's 
Bran  Flakes  and  Post's 
Bran  Chocolate.  Your 
grocer  sells  Postum  in 
two  forms.  Instant 
Postum,  made  in  the 
cup  by  adding  boiling 
water,  is  one  of  the 
easiest  drinks  in  the 
world  to  prepare.  Pos- 
tum Cereal  is  also  easy 
to  make,  but  should  be 
boiled  20  minutes. 
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P—  SURVE 

POSTUM  CEREAL  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  M 
I  want  to  make  a  thirty-day  test  of  Postum 
send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  one  wee 
ply  of 

Y  1-26 

ch. 
Please 
c's  sup- 

you 

(prepared  instantly  in  the  cup)        whic, 
POSTUM  CEREAL    Q  prtfs 
(prepared  by  boiling) 

Street 

City  State  . 

In  Canada 
Address  CANADIAN  POSTUM  CEREAL  Co.,  Ltd. 
45  Front  Street  East,  Toronto  2,  Ontario 

DIRECTIONS  FoR 
TAKING  THIS  PRESCRIPTION 
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Shake  Well! 

Let  Dr.  Cabot  shake  you  out  o/  the 
idea  that  you  are  really  living  because 
you  are  not  dead. 

Out  of  many  years  experience  with  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  the  sick  and  the 
well,  the  doers  and  the  do-nothings,  he 
has  compounded  a  tested  prescription 
for  a  long  life  and  a  hearty  one : 

Work  Play 

Love  Worship 

Set  forth  in  a  most  engagingly  written 
book  by  a  man  who  has  been  physician, 
teacher,  army  surgeon,  founder  of  hos- 
pital social  service,  professor  of  social 
ethics. 

"What  Men  Live  By,"  by  Richard  C. 
Cabot,  M.D.  Survey  Associates  Edition. 
By  return  mail,  postpaid  in  the  U.  S., 
$1.50  per  copy,  4  copies  for  $5. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES, 

112  East   19  Street,  New  York. 

I   enclose   $ for copies   of   "What  Men 

Live   By."     Please   hurry   them   into   the   mail. 

Name    . 


Address 
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our  religious  world.  Were  our  ministers  properly  prepared  to- 
understand  life  at  various  contacts,  they  would  be  visited  by 
all  classes  of  people  seeking  help  and  direction.  The  banker 
in  his  office,  sorely  tempted  to  forget  ethical  standards  in  his- 
zeal  for  wealth;  the  laboring  man,  ready  to  strike,  and  the 
millionaire  preparing  his  income  tax,  all  need  religious  guidance 
if  our  country  is  to  develop  the  highest  citizenship. 

Dr.  Cabot  has  explained  why  the  ministry  of  America  is  so 
weak.  Too  many  of  us  are  still  discussing  the  Canaanites, 
the  Hivites,  the  Jebusites  and  Amorites,  all  dead  hundreds  of 
years,  and  referring  too  little  to  New  Yorkites,  Chicagoites 
and  Oaklandites,  who  are  very  much  in  need  of  religious  in- 
struction. For  this  proper  training  in  understanding  human 
nature,  Dr.  Cabot  would  have  us  not  only  pay  calls  on  the 
rich  and  comfortable,  but  also  visit  those  at  the  other  end  of 
life's  trail.  He  stresses  visiting  the  almshouse  and  the  insane 
asylum.  I  would  most  emphatically  add  thereto,  the  jail.  Let 
the  student  for  the  ministry  visit  the  city  prison  and  learn  at 
first  hand  of  the  petty  but  painful  strife  between  neighbors, 
and  the  dispossess  notices  served  on  the  very  poor.  Let  him 
enter  the  county  jail,  a  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  has  no- 
excuse  in  a  civilized  community,  and  see  with  what  unwisdom 
justice  is  meted  out  by  judges  who  may  be  learned  in  the  law, 
but  know  very  little  of  modern  economic  tendencies.  If  he 
visits  state  prison,  he  will  see  how  little  is  done  to  improve 
the  souls  of  the  inmates ;  also,  learn  that  at  least  25  per  cent 
are  there  because  they  were  improperly  defended  at' the  trial. 

The  student  for  the  ministry  who  is  carefully  schooled  to- 
study  the  misfits  of  Society,  will  hardly  preach  a  silly  optinrsm 
to  his  charge,  but  will  insist  that  all  is  not  well  in  the  world. 
He  will  understand  that  democracy  is  only  possible  with  art 
educated  electorate.  These  implications  and  many  more  are 
found  in  the  splendid  article  of  Dr.  Cabot  which  brings  needed 
lesson  to  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  training  of  our  future 
ministers.  RUDOLPH  I.  COFFEE 


I 


AM  heartily  in  favor  of  Dr.  Cabot's  idea  that  Theological 
Courses  should  include  practical  ministerial  experience — .1 
"clinical  year." 

But,  in  my  opinion,  such  experience  cannot  be  acquired 
through  work  among  the  highly  specialized  groups  in  institu- 
tions. Dr.  Cabot  would  never,  I  am  sure,  place  a  young  doctor 
who  expected  to  be  a  general  practitioner  in,  say,  a  cancer 
hospital  for  preparatory  training.  Ministers  are  general  prac- 
titioners. They  are  not  going  to  parishes  where  their  entire 
flock  is  insane,  or  criminal,  or  diseased,  or  "on  the  town." 
They  are  to  serve  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  humanity,  en- 
counter every  kind  of  need. 

Rather,  then,  let  the  theological  student  have  his  clinical 
year  as  assistant  to  some  experienced  minister  who  is  physically 
unable  to  visit  all  his  sick,  comfort  all  his  bereaved,  welcome 
all  his  strangers,  look  after  all  the  young  in  his  flock.  The 
towns  are  full  of  such  over-worked,  harassed  pastors,  who- 
would  welcome  the  aid  of  a  sincere  young  helper;  while  the 
student  under  the  wise  spiritual  guidance  of  such  a  pastor- 
teacher,  would  gain  in  a  few  months  what  otherwise  might 
take  years  of  effort  and  much  stumbling  to  acquire. 

A  word  as  to  ministerial  labors  by  these  young  men  among 
inmates  of  institutions.  After  some  thirty  years  in  institutional 
work,  I  am  convinced  that  inexperienced  students  are  not  and 
cannot  be  helpful.  They  have  not  the  scientific  knowledge 
that  is  needed  to  reach  the  types  they  seek  to  serve.  Our 
"cases"  are  beyond  them. 

Surely,  Dr.  Cabot  would  not  think  of  allowing  medical 
students  to  undertake  the  treatment  of  insidiously  difficult 
ailments. 

Religion  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  institutions  must  have. 
They  need  the  love   of  God  in  their  hearts,   faith,  and  trust,, 
and  the  desire  to  do  their  Father's  will.     But  these  things  they 
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best  can  get  through  the  word  fitly  spoken  either  by  ministers 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  human  hearts,  or  by  the  prayerful 
efforts  of  those  to  whom  their  care  has  been  entrusted. 

JOHN  KLEIN 

ONE  of  the  elective  courses  in  the  Department  of  Social 
Studies  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College  consists  of  class 
room  discussion  touching  the  social  work  which  the  class 
members  are  required  to  do  on  the  outside.  Hospital  and 
asylum  visitation  of  the  kind  treated  in  Dr.  Cabot's  article 
has  been  chosen  by  a  number  of  the  students  in  this  class  with 
results  so  satisfactory  as  to  have  elicited  the  favorable  com- 
ments of  the  institutional  heads  as  well  as  of  the  patients 
visited  The  presence  of  the  teacher  as  demonstrator  has,  for 
various  reasons,  not  been  one  of  the  features  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  program ;  yet  now  that  Dr.  Cabot  has  made 
the  suggestion,  this  feature  may  be  introduced  as  soon  as  local 
conditions  permit. 

To  the  advantages  which  Dr.  Cabot  enumerates  should  be 
added  that  of  the  reciprocal  effect  upon  the  religious  life  of 
the  student  himself.  Here  is  where  the  analogy  between 
religion  and  medicine  gives  way  to  a  contrast.  The  patient  is 
the  only  person  that  the  medical  worker  can  hope  to  benefit. 
The  worker's  own  physical  improvement  can  result,  if  at  all, 
only  in  a  remote,  indirect  and  highly  problematic  way.  With 
religion  the  opposite  holds.  In  religion,  to  impart  is  also  to 
receive.  It  is  like  teaching  with  its  docendo  discimus.  Students 
performing  social  work  not  rarely  confess  that  their  social 
work  contacts  imbue  them  with  that  sense  of  reverence,  resolve 
and  idealism  which  formal  religious  services  aim  to  awaken 
but  which  they  so  commonly  fail  to  awaken.  Few  things  purge 
the  mind  of  egotism  and  illusion  like  the  sight  of  misfortune. 
Not  only  "in  the  watchfires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps"  but 
in  every  place  where  hard  realities  are  encountered  is  God 
to  be  found. 

Dr.  Cabot's  proposal  may  thus  be  laden  with  revolutionary 
import.  Hospital  ministrations  may  and  actually  do  generate 
new  religious  modes  and  methods  which  may  conceivably 
supercede  the  numerous  admittedly  ineffectual  modes  of  today. 
The  comparative  novelty  of  such  work  (especially  so  far  as  we 
Jewish  people  are  concerned)  liberates  it  from  the  cramping 
hand  of  tradition.  In  the  public  ward  the  old  religious  con- 
ventions and  prescriptions  are  suspended  long  enough  to  allow 
scope  for  fresh  venture  and  experiment.  The  New  Testament 
claim  that  the  religious  revolution  which  it  advocates  began  in 
spiritual  ministrations  to  the  sick  and  the  demented,  conducted 
outside  the  grooves  of  the  established  religious  order,  is  sig- 
nificant in  this  connection. 

As  long  ago  as  1910,  the  Unitarian  Commission  on  the 
Church  and  Social  Questions  made  a  recommendation  closely 
allied  to  that  of  Dr.  Cabot's  "clinical  year." 

Two  difficulties  attaching  to  Dr.  Cabot's  plan  require  men- 
tion. One  is  that  inherent  in  all  religious  training:  namely,  the 
need  of  doing  justice  to  contradictory  points  of  view.  Religion 
serves  men ;  training  uses  men.  The  antithesis  is  not  easily  dis- 
posed of.  The  mental  attitude  which  ministers  to  people  is 
not  the  same  as  that  which  practises  on  people.  Drilling  the 
preacher  is  one  thing;  helping  the  listener  is  something  else: 
similarly  with  institutional  visiting.  Theological  students  are 
constantly  oscillating  between  the  two  standpoints.  Treating 
men  as  "ends  in  themselves"  which  is  the  essence  of  religion 
does  not  readily  harmonize  with  handling  them  as  pedagogical 
instruments. 

The  second  difficulty  lies  in  the  huge  dearth  of  knowledge 
on  the  entire  subject  of  mental  processes.  Numerous  and 
extensive  though  the  disagreements  and  uncertainties  in  the 
field  of  practical  medicine,  these  are  of  little  moment  by  com- 
parison with  the  guesswork  which  prevails  in  the  field  of 
applied  psychology.  Understanding  the  mental  mechanisms — - 
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repressions,  complexes,  sublimations,  conflicts  and  all  the  rest 
— is  surely  a  prime  requisite  of  effective  religious  functioning. 
Research  and  instruction  along  these  lines  belongs  as  properly 
to  the  training  of  religious  workers  as  do  the  conventional 
inquiries  into  the  origin  and  history  of  the  important  religious 
books,  beliefs  and  usages.  Until  the  religious  worker  knows 
as  much  about  the  mind  as  the  medical  worker  does  about 
the  body,  there  will  be  scant  promise  of  improving  upon  the 
rule-of-thumb  methods  which  undoubtedly  have  much  to  do 
with  the  failure  of  religion  to  wield  the  influence  which  it 

deserves. 

ABRAHAM  CRONBACH 

WITH  the  general  idea  advanced  by  Dr.  Cabot  I  am 
in  hearty  accord,  chiefly  because  it  implies  that  the 
starting  point  in  preparation  for  the  ministry  should  be  a 
knowledge  of  actual  people  and  their  needs.  This  we  habitu- 
ally forget.  The  teacher  conceives  of  himself  as  teaching  a 
subject  rather  than  a  student.  The  preacher  starts  with  his 
"gospel,"  his  set  of  ideas,  and  then  his  problem  is  how  to 
get  people  to  accept  or  seem  to  accept  them :  where  he  should 
start  is  with  people,  evolving  his  ideas  out  of  their  needs,  not 
seeking  artificially  to  bend  their  personalities  to  his  ideas. 
If  those  preparing  for  the  ministry  once  thoroughly  got  the 
idea  of  getting  to  know  your  world  of  men  first,  we  should 
have  no  more  of  theology  and  religion  lagging  one  or  more 
centuries  behind  the  times.  In  other  words,  we  should  have 
an  experimental  and  authoritative  but  not  an  authoritarian 
religion. 

The  practical  application  of  Dr.  Cabot's  idea  is  bound, 
as  I  see  it,  to  be  difficult  at  the  outset.  How  many  theological 
professors  are  able  to  set  an  example  to  their  students  in  this 
work,  as  medical  men  do  to  their  students?  At  worst  a  good 
many  theological  professors  are  fossils:  at  best  they  are  re- 
search men,  with  little  skill  in  dealing  with  individual  souls. 
Perhaps  a  plan  could  be  worked  out  to  have  theological  stu- 
dents accompany  skillful  working  pastors  on  their  calls  to 
hospitals,  etc. 

To  what  extent  will  patients  feel  uncomfortable  if  the  pastor 
on  his  calls  is  thus  accompanied  by  another?  In  the  case  of 
the  physician  there  is  no  trouble  because  he  is  supposed  to 
be  primarily  interested  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  it  is  natural  to  have  some  one  along  who  takes  tem- 
peratures perhaps,  hands  over  sterilized  instruments,  and  the 
like.  But  a  pastoral  call  partakes  essentially  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  confessional,  under  whatever  guise.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  it  would  be 
out  of  the  question  to  have  a  third  person  along. 

Two  specific  suggestions  seem  to  me  of  great  importance. 
In  the  first  place,  partly  before  and  partly  during  this  clinical 
year  theological  students  should  take  a  thorough  course  in 
modern  psychology,  including  psycho-analysis.  This  is  more 
important  than  courses  in  church  history,  Biblical  theology, 
exegesis,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  absurd  that  any  one  in  these  days 
who  is  to  deal  with  the  "souls"  of  human  beings  should  not 
have  this  grounding  in  psychology.  I  was  once  what  is  known 
as  a  "good  pastor,"  but  I  grieve  both  at  the  inadequacy  of  the 
service  I  rendered  to  many  parishoners  and  at  the  heartaches 
I  myself  endured  in  the  process,  because  I  learned  all  about 
the  history  of  dogma  in  the  seminary  but  didn't  have  a  sus- 
picion of  what  modern  psychology  was  until  after  I  had  left 
the  active  ministry. 

In  the  second  place,  in  the  list  of  subjects  that  Dr.  Cabot 
and  Dr.  Worcester  discussed  with  the  theological  students  at 
Cambridge  there  is  no  mention  of  the  effects  of  modern  indus- 
trialism on  people  (factory  labor,  etc.)  nor  of  the  existence 
of  a  labor  "problem"  which  in  the  anthracite  fields  today,  or 
in  West  Virginia,  or  -n  Lawrence,  Mass.,  certainly  has  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  (Continued  on  page  454) 
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the  lives  of  those  with  whom  the  clergy  have  to  deal.  Unless 
indeed  they  are  to  cease  having  any  considerable  influence  in 
industrial  communities,  which  appears  to  be  the  tendency  in 
so  far  as  American  Protestantism  is  concerned,  ministers  should 
have  an  intelligent  general  view  of  modern  industry  and  of  the 
significance,  aims  and  problems  of  the  labor  movement. 

A.  J.   MUSTE 

ONE  suggestion  of  a  clinical  year  for  theological  students 
warrants  serious  consideration.  It  is  in  line  with  the 
clinical  year,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  given  at  Antioch  College 
and  Cincinnati  University  for  students  in  various  lines.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  students  in  theology  could  profit 
by  the  practical  application  of  their  studies  under  guidance 
during  or  immediately  following  their  course. 

To  visualize  how  it  could  be  carried  on  for  theological  stu- 
dents is  much  more  difficult  than  for  medical,  mechanical  or 
engineering  students.  Dr.  Cabot  and  Dr.  Worcester,  in  their 
course  of  lectures  given  to  the  students  of  the  Episcopal  The- 
ological School,  covered  phases  of  thought  and  work  somewhat 
wider  than  would  be  encountered  in  instituitons  for  the  sick 
and  aged.  Dr.  Cabot's  suggestion  for  a  clinical  year,  how- 
ever, is  confined  to  work  in  such  institutions.  Were  most  of 
the  problems  which  a  minister  is  called  upon  to  help  solve 
represented  in  hospitals  and  almshouses,  a  clinical  year  for 
theological  students  could  be  carried  on  without  material 
difficulty.  A  good  portion  of  human  ills  and  sorrows,  how- 
ever, never  reach  such  institutions,  and  a  minister  is  called 
upon  to  deal  with  them  in  the  field — such  difficulties  as  are 
met  in  night  courts,  probation  work,  charity  case  work,  placing 
out  of  children,  and  so  forth.  Clinics  dealing  with  these 
human  difficulties  would  be  hard  to  establish  and  carry  on,  and 
yet  these  problems  are  among  the  most  important  encountered 
in  the  daily  work  of  a  minister. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  what  theological  students  would 
benefit  most  by  is  to  learn  how  to  approach  a  problem,  just 
as  the  medical  student  benefits  most  by  learning  the  technique 
of  diagnosis.  The  medical  student  in  his  brief  term  as  in- 
terne may  not  encounter  some  diseases  or  obscure  phases  of 
common  diseases;  nevertheless,  he  learns  the  technique  of 
diagnosis  and  can  apply  the  procedure  to  all  new  disease  prob- 
lems which  he  meets  later.  If  it  were  so  difficult  as  to  make 
it  impracticable  to  have  field  clinics  for  theological  students, 
instituitonal  clinics  might  nevertheless  help  to  establish  a 
procedure  which  would  be  of  value  to  the  minister  in  his  daily 
field  work. 

The  experiment  is  worth  trying,  but  I  should  think  prefer- 
ably not  as  a  year,  but,  rather,  running  through  the  theological 
course.  The  medical  student  gets  knowledge  in  the  school 
which  it  is  not  safe  for  him  to  apply  except  under  guidance, 
and  in  the  main  this  guidance  can  come  only  after  he  has 
finished  his  course.  The  theological  student  is  given  little 
concrete  knowledge  of  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  individual. 
He  is  taught  about  sin  as  a  moral  disease,  but  not  its  diagnosis 
in  the  person.  He  must  work  out  for  himself  its  application. 
Thus,  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  theological  student  to  wait 
until  his  course  is  finished  before  entering  the  clinical  year. 
He  might  without  possible  injury  to  his  patient,  it  would  seem 
to  me,  run  his  clinical  year  throughout  his  theological  course, 
as  is  done  in  Antioch  College  and  Cincinnati  University.  By 
such  a  method  of  joint  study  and  clinical  demonstration,  his 
studies  would  take  on  a  new  meaning. 


A  clinical  year  would  help  the  theological  student  to  realize 
that  his  preaching  will  be  of  value  to  the  extent  that  he  can 
convince  his  hearers  that  moral  and  spiritual  strength  comes, 
not  by  belief  or  precept,  but  by  applying  the  principles  and 
motives  of  Christ  to  the  complex  and  difficult  problems  of  the 
individual  under  present  day  conditions. 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT 

THE  suggestion  is  admirable.  We  do  need  careful  and 
supervised  training  in  translating  the  religion  of  Jesus 
into  the  life  of  our  time.  Students  can  well  be  given  labora- 
tory training  in  this  work  while  they  are  still  in  the  theological 
seminary.  Dr.  Cabot  has  confined  his  recommendations  pri- 
marily to  the  hospital  and  the  insane  asylum.  I  believe  the 
plan  should  be  adopted  in  connection  with  these  institutions, 
but  it  ought  also  to  become  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  prison  and 
the  jail,  the  factory  and  the  department  store.  To  some 
extent  theological  seminaries  are  experimenting  along  this  line 
already.  Students  are  placed  in  charge  of  small  churches  and 
assist  in  larger  ones  during  their  theological  education.  The 
difficulty  is  that  at  present  they  are  sent  only  where  they  can 
be  paid  and  there  is  not  sufficient  supervision. 

Dr.  Cabot's  idea  is  admirable  and  should  be  carried  cut, 
but  it  should  not  be  confined  to  the  purely  personal  problems 
of  individuals.  It  should  also  be  applicable  to  social  and 
economic  conditions  as  well.  The  student  should  be  definitely 
given  a  chance  to  minister  to  individual  need  and  community 
need.  He  should  have  a  chance  to  assist  those  who  are  sick, 
feeble-minded,  or  in  prison,  and  also  to  meet  some  concrete 
social  need  such  as  better  playgrounds,  helping  organized  labor, 
investigating  the  wages  of  department  store  girls,  and  con- 
structive measures  for  community  recreation. 

JEROME  DAVIS 

THIS  proposal  has  my  hearty  approval.  For  fifteen  years 
I  was  an  inspector  of  almshouses,  hospitals  for  the  sick 
and  the  insane,  institutions  for  dependent,  delinquent  and  de- 
fective children,  and  other  public  institutions.  In  many  of  these 
institutions  religious  services  are  held  by  local  clergymen  or 
laymen,  Salvation  Army  workers,  Christian  Science  workers, 
and  others,  without  any  systematic  or  continuous  work.  It 
is  the  exception  when  instituions  of  this  class  have  a  resident 
chaplain.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  pastoral  or  religious  work. 
Such  work  wisely  and  intelligently  done  is  of  the  utmost  value 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  comfort  and  consolation  to  the  in- 
mates but  as  a  therapeutic  measure. 

Dr.  Cabot  does  not  mention  one  of  the  most  important 
fields  for  clinical  work,  namely,  the  public  prisons.  Most  of 
the  state  prisons  and  the  large  county  workhouses  and  houses 
of  correction  have  regular  chaplains,  resident  or  non-resident: 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  sometimes  Jewish;  but  in  many  such 
prisons  the  amount  of  personal  and  individual  work  is  very 
limited.  It  is  the  exception  when  county  and  city  jails  have 
such  officers.  Religious  services  are  held  in  many  jails,  and 
sheriffs  or  superintendents  of  jails  cheerfully  give  opportunity 
for  them.  Usually  these  services  are  helpful,  but  often  they 
are  conducted  by  inexperienced  or  fanatical  people  who  do  more 
harm  than  good;  but  there  is  almost  a  total  absence  of  the 
kind  of  personal  and  individual  work  which  Dr.  Cabot  de- 
scribes. 

The  beginner  in  crime  usually  has  his  first  experience  in  a 
jail.  He  is  shocked,  penitent,  {Continued  on  page  457) 
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Locate  the  Cause! 


do  you  feel?"- 

too  many  in- 
stances your  answer  is, 
"Not  very  well.  I  am  trou- 
bled with  indigestion." 

Your  answer  is  given  in  per- 
fect good  faith,  but  are  you 
certain  it  is  correct?  Phy- 
sicians tell  us  that  half  their 
patients  who  believe  they 
are  suffering  from  indiges- 
tion have  some  serious  or- 
ganic disturbance.  When 
you  say  you  are  troubled 
with  indigestion  you  have 
given  the  usual  name  for  a 
condition  of  wretched  dis- 
comfort— and  you  may  not 
even  suspect  the  real  diffi- 
culty. 

That  miserable  feeling 

called  indigestion  is  not  a 

disease  in  itself.     It  is  a  warning  that  something 

has  gone  wrong  in  some  part  of  the  body.    The 

trouble  may  not  be  in  the  stomach  at  all.    It  may 

be  in  the  intestinal  tract,  or  the  gall  bladder,  the 


You  know  them- 


Tfte  Beloved  Quack 

:he  men  and  women  who  say:  "Just  try  this 

for  your  indigestion.  It  always  helps  me."  Not  content  with 
"doctoring"  themselves  for  a  chronic  complaint,  they  venture 
advice  concerning  the  possibly  serious  ailments  of  others. 


vorite  remedy  or  some"cure" 
passed  along  by  a  friend. 
So  slight.' — yet  by  merely 
dulling  pain,  not  correcting 
the  cause,  they  may  be  cut- 
ting many  years  from  their 
lives. 

If  you  suffer  from  pains 
after  meals  you  may  have 
an  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 
A  violent,  stabbing,  pain 
which  recurs  at  intervals 
may  mean  gall-stones  or  a 
diseased  appendix. 

Treat  Your  Stomach  Well 

When  you  are  in  sound 
health  you  should  be  able 
to  digest,  without  dis- 
tress, nearly  every  kind  of 
good  food.  It  is  only 
when  something  has  gone 


wrong  in  your  body  that 
special  diet  is  necessary. 

That  stomach  of  yours  is  at  your  mercy.  Be  good 
to  it.  You  cannot  get  another  if  you  cripple  it 
through  abuse.  It  is  strong  but  it  cannot  do  the 

kidneys,  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  or  the  appendix.  impossible— it  cannot  take  on  the  work  of  the  teeth 
It  may  be  in  the  nervous  system  or  the  heart.  Or  in  addition  to  its  own  work.  Chew  your  food, 
it  may  be  that  faulty  habits  of  eating  or  emotional  Remember  that  the  nutritive  parts  of  steak,  chops, 
disturbances  have  brought  about  disordered  bodily  vegetables  and  all  other  foods  must  be  taken  into 
conditions  which  masquerade  as  indigestion.  your  blood  before  they  can  be  of  the 
Nature's  Warning  slightest  service  to  you 
These  attacks  of  pain,  nausea  or  discomfort  are  Eat  regularly  and  never  hurry  your 
Nature's  warning  to  look  for  the  real  trouble.  What  eating.  If  you  have  only  fifteen 
folly  it  is  to  try  to  soothe  a  symptom  and  leave  the  minutes'  time,  you  will  get  far  more 
cause  untouched.  real  benefit  from  eating  fifteen  minutes' 
Indigestion  may  be  the  shadow  of  some  real,  worth  than  from  trying  to  crowd  an 
hidden  difficulty  which  should  be  located.  Because  hours  meal  into  the  stomach  in  a 
it  is  not  thoroughly  understood,  men  and  women  quarter  of  an  hour, 
sometimes  treat  it  lightly — they  are  almost  ashamed  If  you  are  subject  to  indigestion,  see  a 
to  admit  having  so  slight  an  ailment.  So  slight.' — It  doctor.  It  may  be  a  temporary  disturb- 
maybe  the  early  warning  of  a  serious  disease.  So  slight!  ance,  easily  corrected,  or  it  may  be 
They  go  to  the  medicine  cabinet  and  take  their  fa-  serious  organic  disease.  Find  out! 


Practicing  physicians  tell  us  that  the 
majority  of  visits  to  their  offices  are  made 
by  persons  suffering  from  so-called  indi- 
gestion. Medical  authorities  say  it  is 
probably  the  most  common  ailment  of 
men  and  women. 

When  we  look  at  the  mortality  records 
and  see  that  heart  disease  takes  more  lives 
than  any  other  cause  of  death— that  the 
death  rate  from  appendicitis  has  not  di- 
minished in  the  past  ten  years— that  cancer 


and    gall    bladder   troubles    are    claiming 

thousands  of  victims  every  year — 

—and  when  we  think  that   many  of  the 

victims  of  these  diseases  neglected  the  early 

warnings  which  seemed  to  be  indigestion— 

—then  we  realize  the  necessity  for  paying 

attention  to  the  message  which  Nature  is 

sending. 

One  common  cause  of  indigestion  is  badly 

cooked  food.    Wrong  methods  of  cooking 

make  digestion  a  difficult  process. 


If,  in  your  care  are  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  your  family— if,  to  you  are  left  the 
choice  and  preparation  of  nourishing, 
easily  digested  food,  you  will  find  the 
Metropolitan  Cook  Book  a  tremendous 
help.  It  contains  hundreds  of  tempting 
recipes  planned  to  give  the  right  amount 
of  nutriment  without  overtaxing  digestion. 
Send  for  a  copy.  It  will  be  mailed  free. 

HALEY  HSKE,  President. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  5fork  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 


INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  UK 
International  social  problems  and  through  work  with  indivldu*. 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head 
quarters,  London.  Viscountess  Gladstone,  chairman;  Professui 
Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth  Larned,  executive.  Address  an 
inquiries  to  American  bureau.  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Cltj 
Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumliine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 


AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterneld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOC I ETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL    OF    CANCER— Dr. 

George  A.  Soper,  managing  director;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provisions;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 

3.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-President;  Edward  V.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  20  Protestant  national   women's   mission 
boards.     Florence  E.   Qulnlan,    Executive   Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college  students,  Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.     Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.C. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and   Race    Relations:   Dr.  G.    E.    Haynes,   Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E  Gregg,  principal. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  Dfc 
LINQUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50  Eaa. 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  methodi 
in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinic* 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  tnese  and  similar  service*, 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  tc 
interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  th. 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  Cit> 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretarial 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  MITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoj, 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  investigators.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  school*, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1911, 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actua. 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L.  Prescott 
Treas. ;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE   NATIONAL   COMMITTEE   FOR    MENTAL   HYGIENE,   INC 

Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary: 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year:  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .50  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary:  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service 
for  loral  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State 
Committee. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Miss 
Gertrude  Vaile.  President,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary, 
25  East  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organ- 
ization to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds 
an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings 
of  the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third 
annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
May  26-June  2,  1926.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN — 2109  Broadway, 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Miss  Fiorina 
Lasker,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Hertz,  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,540 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  388 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon.  Chairman  of  the  General  Board: 
John  R.  Mott.  NPW  York.  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak, 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  and 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
and  promotion  of  program  in  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camps 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 
NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  In  In- 
dustry. Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher.  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  Q.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dtr.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments- Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  Its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  probleman 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.   L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers 
Education. 


and  stimulus  if  he  turns  to  practical  activity.  This  in  turn 
sends  him  back  with  greater  purpose  to  his  theoretical  study, 
which  assumes  deeper  meaning.  After  thirty  years  of  work, 
I  am  myself  taking  a  Sabbatical  year  for  study  at  this  time.  I 
find  it  far  more  significant  and  helpful  as  I  face  the  problems  in 
the  light  of  practical  needs  and  the  immediate  application  of 
new  truth  discovered. 

I  would  make  one  further  suggestion.  Practically  all  the 
topics  deal  with  those  who  are  physically  or  mentally  sick. 
If  to  these  you  could  add  clinical  treatment  of  those  who  are 
spiritually  in  need,  it  would  complete  this  practical  course. 
I  believe  this  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  three  and  one 
in  which  most  men  are  as  ignorant  as  they  are  of  the  other 
two. 

If  to  a  personnel  of  men  like  Dr.  Cabot  and  Dr.  Worcester, 
there  were  added  a  man  like  the  Reverend  Samuel  Shoemaker  of 
Calvary  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York,  then  I  think  this 
practical  course  would  be  complete.  Mr.  Shoemaker  is  not 
only  a  trained  expert  in  dealing  with  spiritually  sick  individu- 
als, after  the  method  known  so  well  by  Henry  Drummond, 
but  he  combines  a  passion  for  this  work,  coupled  with  an 
efficient  technique. 

SHERWOOD  EDDY 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  CLINICAL  YEAR:  A  SYMPOSIUM 

(Continued  from   page   454) 


and  accessible  to  reformatory  influences.  That  is  the  moment 
of  opportunity  which  calls  for  wise  and  careful  treatment. 
Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  jail  prisoners  .are  of  this  class. 
Often  the  hardened  criminal  will  make  ardent  professions  of 
penitence  if  he  thinks  he  can  "work"  the  worker  to  secure  a 
mitigation  of  his  penalty,  while  the  inexperienced  prisoner, 
humiliated  and  ashamed,  will  keep  in  the  background.  Those 
who  need  these  offices  must  be  sought  out  by  wise  and  dis- 
criminating effort. 

Recently  efforts  have  been  made  to  interest  the  clergymen 
of  the  different  denominations  throughout  the  country  in  jail 
prisoners  but  with  very  moderate  success.  Here  is  a  field 
which  should  be  cultivated.  HASTINGS  H.  HART 


WAR  AND  THE  STAGE 
(Continued  from  page  445) 


I    BELIEVE    what    Dr.    Cabot    suggests    is    deeply    needed. 
I  would  raise  the  question,  however,  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  have  this  clinical  year  interwoven  throughout  the 
course  in  certain  periods  of  work  in  afternoons  and  evenings, 
rather  than  confined  to  one  separate   year. 

There    is    a    great    advantage    in   combining   theoretical    and 
practical  work.    A  man  too  tired  to  study  may  find  it  a  change 
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of  farce.  They  dared  not  be  serious,  but  this  Broadway 
play-maker  is  serious  because  he  trusts  the  people,  and  he 
writes  down  the  tragedy  of  one  home  in  Vienna  from  1914 
to  1919.  There  is  only  one  set — a  living  room- — and  through 
it  parades  war,  with  forever  its  tramping  feet  in  our  ears. 

The  author-hero  drops  his  playing  with  pacifism  when 
the  drums  begin  to  beat;  he  quarrels  with  and  would  even 
kill  the  English  chum  he  had  but  a  day  before  loved ;  soon 
arrives  the  greasy  profiteer  wrapped  in  furs  and  cigar  smoke ; 
the  heroine  waits,  and  waits,  and  her  professor  father  loses 
his  university  job  because  he  hates  war  with  the  hatred 
born  of  science,  perhaps  the  bitterest  hatred  of  all ;  they 
give  back  to  a  peasant  cook  a  mortgage  worth  ten  thousand 
crowns  for  six  eggs  for  the  starving  baby ;  news  of  the  hero's 
death  leaves  the  girl  stone-dead  save  for  her  baby;  then 
Mars  reaches  back  and  takes  the  baby  almost  as  an  after- 
thought; two  shell-shocked  boys  come  back,  one  the  hus- 
band of  the  girl's  chum,  and  he  is  hysterical  and  useless  and 
a  burden  forever  on  his  wife — and  all  because  they  thought 
some  one  else  was  The  Enemy! 

Here  is  not  the  politics  of  war  nor  the  economics,  but  the 
biology.  You  sit  amazed  as  war  argument  after  war  argu- 
ment is  faced  with  reality;  and  lesson  after  lesson  flung 
in  the  teeth  of  an  audience  that  a  few  years  ago  was  hurrah- 
ing when  pacifists  went  to  jail  for  saying  these  things.  We 
are  shown  war  from  the  other  side,  and  perceive  the  Ger- 
mans were  taught  to  believe  about  England  and  America 
the  things  we  were  told  to  believe  about  them.  This  play 
shows  we  have  regained  our  freedom  of  speech.  It  is  good 
to  have  the  truth  put  before  the  common  people  who  always 
pay  for  wars.  But  the  question  remains:  can  you  reason 
with  herd  fear?  Pollock  puts  it  himself  in  terms  of  author's 
hero's  own  play  and  his  own  response.  Will  they  remember 
when  the  drums  begin  to  beat? 

Alfred  A.   Knopf.     191  Pp.      P"Cf  $2.50   postpaid 


SHAW,  by  J.  S.   Collis. 
of  The  Surrey. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 

RATES:    Display  advertisements,  25   cents  per  agate  line,   14  lines   to  the   inch. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19lh  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 

ASSISTANT  to  Headworker,  also  girls' 
worker  in  a  New  York  downtown  Settle- 
ment. Only  thoroughly  experienced  work- 
ers in  that  field  considered.  Also  two  open- 
ings for  residence  to  social  workers  or 
students  in  return  for  service.  5366  SURVEY. 

WANTED— Social  or  Case  Worker  for 
the  City  of  Janesville,  Wisconsin.  Exper- 
ienced worker.  Graduate  of  School  of  So- 
cial Work.  Address  applications  to  Henry 
Trailer,  City  Manager,  Janesville. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED:  girl  worker  in  southern 
Jewish  center.  Must  be  experienced  in  or- 
ganizing girls'  clubs,  tenching  dramatics 
and  arts.  Apply  with  references.  5363 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Worker  in  eastern  settle- 
ment to  supervise  classes  in  cooking,  sew- 
ing, etc.  and  to  assist  in  general  settlement 
work.  Applicant  should  b*.  not  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age  with  proved  experience, 
executive  ability,  etc.  Six  weeks  vacation 
each  year  with  maintenance  and  a  fair 
salary.  Applicant  should  furnish  particu- 
lars regarding  previous  work  and  also  cre- 
dentials. Address  5353  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  SECREARY  with  exper- 
ience and  training  for  well  established 
family  society.  Give  experience,  references 
and  salary -expected  with  application.  As- 
sociated Charities,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
jo  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JEWISH  SETTLEMENT  wants  young 
man  as  leader  of  Senior  Clubs  in  return 
for  residence.  Federation  Settlement.  115- 
117  East  io6th  St. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Alice  Bradley,  famous  expert, 
ihowsjt<s( /low- to  make  home  cook- 
er, cake-making,  candy-  making 
ve  bigr  profits.  How  to  cater,  run 

3  TEA  ROOMS,  Motor  Inns.  Ofeter- 
61  Ways  to  Make  Money,  in  your 


law.  Seoul  of  Hrai  Economic!,    i'  E.  SBIh  £[.,Clic.j. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:— Resident  head  worker  in 
boys'  department  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum.  One  who  understands  the  grow- 
ing American  boy,  his  needs,  his  wants. 
Position  offers  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  real  constructive  social  service.  Salary 
commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the  po- 
sition. When  applying  state  age,  educa- 
tion and  experience,  to  Lionel  J.  Simmonds, 
1560  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

HOUSE  MOTHER,  Jewish,  for  Diag- 
nostic Cottage.  Knowledge  of  nutrition, 
and  ability  to  work  with  problem  children. 
Address  Levindale,  Station  E,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

WOMAN  with  knowledge  of  handicraft, 
especially  woodwork,  to  teach  in  New  York 
Settlement,  one  or  two  persons  a  week. 
SURVEY  5375. 

RESIDENCE  in  New  York  Settlement  is 
available  for  educated  woman.  Two  period 
service  a  week  for  room.  $10.50  for  board. 
SURVEY  5376. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 

Speeches,  club  papers,   articles,  lectures, 
debates,   etc.,   prepared  to  order.     Out- 
lines or  complete  productions.  Research 
work.     Exclusive   service. 
John    H.    Arnold,    Cedar    Falls,    Iowa. 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic   Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial   Welfare  Workers 

Recreation    Workers 

Boys'   Club  Workers 

Girls'   Club  Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE    SURVEY 
112  E.    19  St.  New  York 


The  Threefold  Commonwealth 

The  Social  Question  in  Its   True  Shape 
By  Dr.   RUDOLF  STEINER 

Authorized 
Translation  by  E.  Bowcn-H'edgwood 

Price  $2.00,   Postpaid 

Threefold    Commonwealth    Center 

207  West  56th  Street         New  York  City 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL-STATISTICAL  WORK 
REPORT  WRITING  A  SPECIALTY. 
A  trained  statistician  with  exceptional  ex- 
perience in  analyzing  and  compiling  tech- 
nical reports;  excellent  credentials.  5352 
SURVEY. 

HOSPITAL  Social  Service,  Institutional, 
Settlement  and  Family  Case  Workers;  Club 
Leaders  and  Trained  Nurses,  available  for 
first  class  positions.  Executive  Service 
Corporation,  Perilling  Square  Building, 
New  York  City. 

A  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  with 
Social  Se-"ice  training.  Tuberculosis,  Hos- 
pital Social  Service,  Industrial  and  organ- 
izing experience,  desires  position.  5330 
SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  MAN,  seventeen  years  ex- 
perience, and  wife,  college  woman,  dieti- 
tian, trained  nurse,  public  health  exper- 
ience, would  consider  institution  for  or- 
phaned, neglected  or  delinquent  children 
or  recreation  center.  Happily  situated  but 
have  reached  top  in  present  position.  Ad- 
dress 5339  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  desires 
position  supervising  community  house  or 
institution.  5350  SURVEY. 

SUPERITENDENT  with  extensive  ex- 
perience in  institutional  work  desires 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Orphanage 
or  Industrial  School  for  boys.  Rural  com- 
munity preferred.  5349  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER  desires 
position  as  assistant  superintendent  or 
housemother  in  girls'  or  childrens'  insti- 
tution. 5367  SURVEY. 

SWISS  WOMAN  desires  position  in  a 
small  institution  as  housekeeper.  Would 
prefer  children's  home  in  country.  Refer- 
ences. 5320  SURVEY. 

MAN,  28,  married,  university  grad.  (Sc. 
B.  and  A.  M.)  with  five  years'  experience 
in  social  work,  seeks  position  as  executive 
of  Jewish  child  or  family  welfare  agency. 
5374  SURVEY. 


RESPONSIBLE  position,  preferably  in 
work  with  children  or  young  people  and 
their  parents,  by  woman  of  broad  exper- 
ience— casework,  research,  organizer,  ex- 
ecutive. Free  next  April.  5373  SURVEY. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  Wanted  for  college  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1256  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  New  York. 
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WEEK   END    GUESTS 


Week  end  guests  accommodated.  Home 
cooking.  Duck  and  Chicken  dinners  a 
specialty.  Trains  meet  at  Poughkeepsie. 
Phone  12. 

B.    W.     MOORE,     R.N. 

Penmore    Farm 
Pleasant    Valley  New    York 


CURRENT    PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  jour  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

AGED  CLIENTS  OF  BOSTON  SOCIAL  AGENCIES, 
by  a  Group  of  Investigators  and  Social 
Workers,  Lucile  Eaves,  Director.  Ex- 
perienced Social  workers  comment  on 
studies  based  on  over  a  thousand  case 
histories  of  care  given  the  aged.  Order 
from  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Cloth,  151  pp.,  $i.Z5- 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  308  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  250  per  copy. 

THE  SOCIAL  WORKERS  APPROACH  TO  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASE  is  a  pam- 
phlet containing  information  which  every 
social  worker,  teacher,  minister,  and  lay- 
man should  have.  It  has  been  carefully 
compiled  by  the  Venereal  Disease  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organization' Soci- 
ety and  published  by  them  in  July  1925. 
Copies  can  be  secured  from  the  Commit- 
tee at  105  East  22nd  Street  at  a  cost  of 
.25  per  copy. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  topj 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  showi 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


New  Survey  Book  List — Write  for  it. 

Survey  Book  Department 
II 2  E.   1 9  St.  New  York 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  Tht 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  otheri. 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
Tunning  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  Th« 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Advertise  Your 
W»nt«  in  The  Survey 


Looking   for   a   position? 
Want  to  make  a  change? 
Instead    of    worrying    about    it 
and   getting   discouraged   adopt 
the    policy    of    this    advertiser 
and   insert    a   want    ad   in   the 
Survey. 

The  Survey 

112  East  19  Street 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

"I  received  seventeen  replies  to  my 
advertisement  in  the  Survey.  There 
was  a  generally  high  class  level  of 
quality  in  the  replies,  too.  Neighbor- 
hood Association  bad  good  cause  to 
appreciate  the  Survey's  service  in  that 
entire  matter. 

Very  truly  youn, 


"Printing 


Typewriting 
^Mailing 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

W«    hare    complete    equipment 
«nd  an   expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

<f  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  th.i 
«  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheati, 
t»«ll  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Ltt  us  estimate  on  your  next  jot 
W»b»ter       Letter       Addressing      * 

Mailing      Company 

14th   Street   at   8th    Avenu* 

Longacrt   2447 


WANTED:  Copies  of  the  Survey 
and  Survey  Graphic  for  1923:  Jan. 
1,  15;  Feb.  1,  15;  March  15;  April 
15;  June  15;  Aug.  1;  Sept.  1;  Dec. 
15.  1924:  Feb.  15.  1925:  March  15; 
May  15;  September  15;  October  15. 
Unexpected  demand  has  wiped  out  our 
stock.  Subscribers  who  do  not  need 
their  issues  for  future  use  will  confer 
a  real  favor  by  returning  these  num- 
bers to  us  for  use  in  libraries  and  col- 
leges. The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 

9664-5-6  |          M.U 


Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  80-pp.   111.   handbook— It's  FREE.     Home-study 

Domestic   Science    courses,    for   teaching.    Institution 

management,    etc.    and    for    home-making    efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics, 846  E.58th  St.,  Chleagt 


°^  Sociology,  Social  Problems 
Civics   and  Current   Events 


MOST  teachers  are  experts  in  dealing  with  materials  organized  into 
textbooks  or  laboratory  manuals.     But  there  are  areas  of  interest 
and  information  which  are  incapable  of  being  so  organized.  They 
must  be  taken  as  they  come,  or  not  at  all.     Such  an  area  is  that 
commonly   called    "current   events."     Although    intensely    interesting    and    im- 
portant, most  teachers  find  themselves  very  much   at  a  loss  to  know  just  how 
to  deal  with  this  area. 

It  is  easy  to  say  to  a  class:  "Find  something  interesting  and  tell  about  it  in 
class  tomorrow,"  or  "Read  The  Survey  for  December  15  and  tell  what  you 
found  there  that  was  interesting."  But  in  both  cases,  your  teacherly  soul 
rebels  against  the  smattering  quality  of  the  results.  You  feel  you  are  wasting 
time  and  the  students  often  achieve  a  fine  degree  of  boredom.  You  want  some- 
thing better. 

Well,  here  it  is.  We  have  published  a  handy  little  pamphlet  which  gives 
an  analysis  of  social  problems,  a  program  for  applying  that  analysis  to  class- 
room work  and  ways  in  which  The  Survey  fits  into  such  a  program.  It  shows 
how  The  Survey  can  be  used  as  a  dependable  current  textbook  of  the  world  i 
happenings  in  the  fields  of  social  progress  and  general  welfare. 

A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  sent  gladly  to  any  teacher  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  send  us  a  post  card  giving  his  or  her  name  and  address,  name 
of  the  school  and  the  subject  taught. 

The  Survey 

112  Ea»t  19  Street,  New  York  City 
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You 
will  find 

in 

Christian 
Work 

5  Straight  from  the 
shoulder  editorial 
treatment  of  the 
religious  problems 

of   our   generation. 

& 

3  One  Sermon  a 
week  selected  from 
the  best  available  in 
the  English-speaking 
world. 


3  A  forum  for  the 
full  and  free  discus- 
sion of  both  sides  of 
religious  questions. 


3  Great  debates. 


5  Timely  General 
Articles. 

* 

3  Critical  reviews 
and  recommendations 
of  the  best  books. 

"8? 

3  Dr.  Cadman's 
Radio  Question 
Box. 


3  A  Page  for  Bob 
and  Mary. 


A  Reserved  Seat 

Fellow  Reader  of  the  SURVEY: 

Imagine  this  - 

the  greatest  cathedral  in  the  world,  filled  to  the  doors  with 
a  distinguished  company  of  ministers,  professors,  college 
presidents,  doctors,  lawyers,  social  workers,  and  writers — 

seated  in  the  chancel  the  religious  leaders  of  America  and 
England —  Dean  Inge,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  Lynn  Harold  Hough,  Justin  Wroe 
Nixon,  and  a  score  of  others,  representing  every  great 
denomination— 

the  intense  interest  of  this  gathering  as  it  listens  to  these 
leaders  discuss  the  subjects  that  most  vitally  affect  our  lives, 
individual  and  social— 

this  service  only  one  of  a  series  that  will  continue  once  a 
week  throughout  the  year— 

And  this  - 

right  down  in  front,  an  aisle  seat  in  the  third  row,  where 
you  can  hear  every  word,  a  seat  reserved  for  You! 

Then  you  will  have  a  mental  picture  of  what  a  sub- 
scription to  CHRISTIAN  WORK  will  mean  to  you.  For  this 
distinguished  company  is  made  up  of  our  subscribers. 
These  leaders  are  our  contributors.  We  invite  you  to  take 
that  reserved  seat. 

The   speeches    are    about   to    begin.     The    coupon   will 
usher  you. 


Ctrissttan 

A  Religious  Weekly  Review 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


To  CHRISTIAN  WORK 
70  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar  for  which 
reserve  that  seat  for  the  next  twelve 
weeks  for  me. 


Name     

Street  and  No. 
Post    Office 


(In  answering  advertisements  phase  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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State     s.c.  1926 


An  Account  of  Stewardship 


FIFTY  years  ago  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  was  busy  upon  a 
new  invention — the  telephone. 
The  first  sentence  had  not  been 
heard;  the  patent  had  not  been 
filed;  the  demonstration  of  the 
telephone  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position had  not  been  made.  All 
these  noteworthy  events  were  to 
occur  later  in  the  year  1876.  But 
already,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  basic  principle  of  the 
hew  art  had  been  discovered  and 
Bell's  experiments  were  approach- 
ing a  successful  issue. 

The  inventor  of  the  telephone 
lived  to  see  the  telephone  in  daily 
use  by  millions  all  over  the  world 
and  to  see  thousands  of  develop- 
ments from  his  original  discovery. 


If  he  had  lived  to  this  semi- 
centennial year,  he  would  have 
seen  over  16,000,000  telephones 
linked  by  40,000,000  miles  of 
wire  spanning  the  American  con- 
tinent and  bringing  the  whole 
nation  within  intimate  talking 
distance.  He  would  have  seen  in 
the  Bell  System,  which  bears  his 
name,  perhaps  the  largest  indus- 
trial organization  in  the  world 
with  nearly  $3,000,000,000  worth 
of  public-serving. property,  owned 
chiefly  by  an  army  of  customers 
and  employees. 

He  would  have  seen  developed 
from  the  product  of  his  brain  a 
new  art,  binding  together  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  a  nation 
for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 


BELL 


SYSTEM 


IN  ITS    SEMI-CENTENNIAL    YEAR   THE    BELL   SYSTEM    LOOKS    FOR- 
WARD TO   CONTINUED    PROGRESS   IN   TELEPHONE   COMMUNICATION 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


Would  You  Know  the  Near  East? 

Two  Remarkable   Books  on  a  Subject  of  Great  Current  Interest 


BEGINNING  AGAIN  AT  ARARAT,  by 
Dr.  Mabel  Elliott.  Nets  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.  $2. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  who  have  grown 
a  trifle  weary  of  the  constant  appeals  for 
financial  help  to  the  Near  East,  and  who 
feel  that  the  refugee  peoples  of  Armenia, 
Greece  and  Syria  have  already  received  all 
the  aid  that  we  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  extend.  But  the  person  who  can  read  Dr. 
Elliott's  book  without  feeling  the  impulse  to 
dig  down  into  his  pocket  and  give  some- 
thing, must  be  extraordinarily  callous. 

Not  that  Miss  Elliott  makes  any  direct  ap- 
peal for  help  or  minimizes  what  has  already 
been  done.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  loud  in 
her  praise  of  those  who  have  made  it  possi- 
ble to  carry  on  the  work  that  she  and  other 
American  relief  workers  have  done.  But  she 
shows  how  great  the  need  is  and  how  little 
has  been  accomplished  in  comparison  with 
what  remains  to  be  done  before  these  refu- 
gee peoples  can  stand  on  their  own  feet  and 
fight  their  own  battles  for  existence  unaided. 

She  makes  her  readers  understand,  as  few 
have  understood  before,  the  background  of 
the  Neareastern  situation  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future. 

Speaking  of  what  America  has  done 
and  is  doing  for  Armenia,  the  author 
says: 

"This  is  not  a  movement  of  governments, 
but  of  peoples.  There  is  probably  not  an 
American  to  whom  the  idea  of  Armenia  is 
not  familiar.  There  is  no  Armenian  who 
does  not  know  that  the  American  flag  means 
help  in  trouble  and  safety  in  danger.  The 
two  peoples  are  separated  physically  by  the 
bulk  of  the  world,  and  mentally  by  the  ages 
of  experience  since  the  white  races  began 
their  migration  from  their  unknown  birth- 
place. But  they  are  united  by  a  new  reality 
between  peoples,  the  idea  of  human  solida- 
rity and  mutual  service. 

"This  is  a  young  motive  in  the  world,  and 
one  must  admit  that,  as  yet,  it  is  a  weakling. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  Coue  for- 
mula does  express  a  truth,  'Every  day,  in 
every  way,  we  are  getting  better  and  better.' 
Surely,  if  slowly,  the  great  masses  of  us  do 
begin  to  feel  that  sense  of  human  brother- 
hood." 


OSMAN  PASHA,  A  Melodrama  of  the 
New  Turkey,  by  William  Jmirdan  Rapp. 
Nevi  York:  The  Century  Co.  $1.25. 

Has  American  missionary  and  relief  work 
in  Turkey  been  worth  while?  Has  it  had 
any  permanent  influence  on  the  Turk? 

Americans  have  always  been  interested  in 
Turkey,  but  with  most  Americans  it  has 
been  the  interest  of  supreme  contempt.  The 
"unspeakable  Turk"  has  been  for  a  genera- 
tion the  cant  sneer  on  all  tongues  at  every 
mention  of  Turkey.  Everything  that  was 
cruel  and  treacherous  has  been  compre- 
hended in  the  picture  of  Turkish  character 
that  satisfied  the  Western  nations,  and  to 
hear  of  a  good  Turk  was  as  incredible  as 
a  white  blackbird. 

But  William  Jourdan  Rapp,  a  journalist 
who  has  lived  for  years  among  Turks  of 
the  modern  type,  not  only  believes  in  good 
Turks,  but  also  writes  of  them  in  very  strong 
faith  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  on  the 
way  to  be  very  much  better  Turks,  thanks 
largely  to  the  influence  of  the  American 
philanthropic  and  educational  work  of  the 
past  few  years.  In  "Osman  Pasha,"  Mr. 
Rapp  gives  a  new  picture  of  the  new 
Turkey. 

He  considers  it  in  no  sense  absurd  to  hope 
for  a  time  when  Turkey  will  turn  from 
isolated  Moslem  bigotry  to  ideals  of  world 
brotherhood  essentially  Western,  and  will 
count  for  a  strong  ally  with  all  the  powers 
of  civilization  that  are  willing  to  work  hon- 
estly for  universal  peace  and  inter-racial 
justice. 

Yet  none  of  these  things  Mr.  Rapp  says 
in  "Osman  Pasha."  He  has  not  chosen  to 
put  his  ideas  into  lecture  or  essay  form.  In- 
stead he  has  left  them  to  be  taken  by  infer- 
ence from  the  action  of  a  vivid  play,  named 
"Osman  Pasha"  from  its  hero.  It  is  a  fine 
piece  of  dramatic  work,  well  suited  to  the 
stage  and  doubtless  on  its  way  to  success 
there.  But  the  book  is  most  impressive  as 
revealing  a  spirit  of  modernism  among 
younger  Moslems  which  might  even  be  will- 
ing to  set  Mohammed  aside  in  order  to  join 
hands  with  the  progressive  "youth  move- 
ment" throughout  the  world  and  so  bridge 
the  chasm  of  separation  between  East  and 
West. 


THESE  TWO  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 

Under  a  special  arrangement  for  readers  of  the  SURVEY,  the  Near  East  Relief  is  enabled 
to  send  these  two  books,  postpaid,  at  the  special  group  price  of  $2. 
Orders  should  be  addressed  to 

THE  NEAR  EAST  RELIEF,  Book  Department,  151  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Said  of  The  Survey 
and  of  Survey  Associates 

By  one  of  the  most  experienced  newspaper  men 
in  America  — 

1  sent  you  a  check  for  $25  as  a  sustaining  member  ot 
Survey  a  few  days  ago,  but  after  reading  your  letter  of 
the  2ist  I  am  enclosing  herewith  an  additional  check  for 
$100  payable  to  The  Survey  as  a  second  contribution. 

You  are  making  a  great  gift  to  the  people  of  America 
through  The  Survey  and  Graphic  magazines.  You  have 
followed  the  old  maxim,  "creep,  walk,  run"  successfully. 
Too  many  people  try  to  run  at  first  and  fail.  Notwithstand- 
ing you  are  an  optimist,  I  believe  you  have  established 
publications  that  will  grow  steadily  in  the  future 

You  deserve  the  support  of  every  man  and  woman  who 
believes  in  the  uplift  of  humanity.  I  am  quite  proud  of 
your  success  and  I  believe  your  success  in  the  future 
will  be  beyond  your  expectations. 

San  Diego,  California  MILTON  A.  McRAE 

By  a  leading  health  man- 
After  reading  the  November,  1925,  issue  of  Survey 
Graphic,  I  want  to  thank  you  personally  and  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association 
for  this  splendid  contribution  to  the  fight  for  health.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  scientific  treatment  of  city  health 
problems  for  popular  consumption  and  understanding  I 
have  yet  found. 

Though  I  had  read  the  advance  notices,  I  was  wholly 
unprepared  for  the  vigor  and  thoroughness  of  treatment 
which  I  found.  My  satisfaction  and  admiration  grew 
increasingly  as  I  turned  from  page  to  page. 

It  will  give  me  a  great  pleasure  to  recommend  it  as 
widely  as  possible  and  to  use  it  in  our  work  to  a  very 
considerable  extent. 

HOYT  E.  DEARHOLT,  M.D. 

The   Wisconsin   Anti-Tuberculosis    Association 
Health  Servia  Building,  Milwaukee,  If  is. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

DO  we  know  where  we  are  going  in  social 
reconstruction?  And  how  fast?  Can  we 
measure  our  progress  by  any  method  at  all 
comparable  to  the  mortality  tables?  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson  and  John  Ihlder,  manager  of  the  Civic 
Development  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  rise  to  inquire  (p.  465). 
In  this  connection  the  article  on  p.  480  by  Mr. 
I  ewinski-Corwin,  executive  secretary  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  calling  for  a  new  development  in  the 
measurement  of  health  progress,  becomes  especially 
significant. 

THE  Survey  Midmonthly  for  December  car- 
ried a  digest  of  the  pamphlet  Military  Training 
in  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States:  The 
Facts  and  an  Interpretation  issued  by  the  Committee 
on  Military  Training.  Here  (p.  467)  it  is  chal- 
lenged by  a  member  of  the  O.  R.  C.,  a  veteran  of 
the  World  War,  who  will  be  at  once  identified  by 
Survey  readers  as  director  of  our  Field  Staff. 


CAN   we   escape   from    our   frames?     And   how 
shall  we  do  it?     Brookwood  Labor  College  is 
trying   to  help   its   students   to   do   a  little   escaping 
and   Joseph    K.    Hart    (p.   469)    has   set    down   his 
impressions  of  how  far  they  have  succeeded. 

THE  best  form  of  control  of  state  welfare 
agencies  is  discussed  (p.  471)  by  Stanley  P. 
Davies,  executive  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Mental  Hygiene,  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
with  reference  to  the  current  reorganization  of  the 
government  of  New  York  State. 

DR.  EMERSON'S  brief  exhortation  to  all  of 
us  to  Make  Public  Health  Personal  cuts 
sharply  athwart  much  of  the  present  structure  of 
social  effort  for  the  promotion  of  health.  It  should 
provoke  comment  from  public  health  workers  in 
public  and  private  agencies  alike  (p.  477). 

DARTMOUTH  and  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  have  been  experimenting 
with  physical  fitness  classes  for  underweight  under- 
graduates— scholars,  varsity  football  men,  or  the 
common  or  garden  variety.  The  results  as  shown 
by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson  (p.  478)  were  most 
gratifying. 

T  VENTILATION  right  and  ventilation  wrong — 
V  the  prevalence  of  bad  laws  regulating  the 
ventilation  of  schools  and  the  efforts  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Committee 
to  undo  their  influence  are  discussed  on  page  479. 

DISASTERS  are  "old  stuff"  in  the  experience 
of  the  relief  worker  and  reader.  But  here 
(p.  483)  is  a  fresh  picture  of  the  criss-cross  currents 
that  arise  in  a  little  town  when  the  Red  Cross 
starts  to  help  rebuild  it — a  Middle  Class  Adventure 
in  Relief. 

WHICH  is  better  for  babies — the  institution  or 
the  Home?  It's  an  old  question.  In  The 
Survey  (September  15,  1925)  Dr.  Thompson  said, 
with  certain  qualifications,  the  institution.  Here 
Dr.  Chapin,  founder  of  the  Speedwell  Society  and 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Federation  of  New  York,  sums  up  the  health 
evidence  for  the  boarding  home. 

FROM  the  text  of  the  ex-soldier  and  his  par- 
ticular needs  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  secretary  of 
the  Children's  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  and  an 
old  hand  at  casework  inside  the  Red  Cross  and  out, 
preaches  a  vigorous  sermon  on  the  need  for  a  con- 
sistent education  approach  to  a  community's  prob- 
lems of  social  reconstruction  (p.  488). 

AFTER   spending  last  summer  in  Russia,   Lucy 
W.    Wilson,    principal     of     the    Philadelphia 
West  Highschool  for  Girls,  gives  us  her  impressions 
cf    the     Russian    approach     to    education    and     its 
meaning  for  us  (p.  490). 
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Cards  on  the  Table 

I.   A  Plea  for  the  Measurement  of  Social  Reconstruction 


IN  the  game  of  life  and  death  sanitarians  have  courted 
failure,  controversy  and  abuse  by  staking  their  reputa- 
tions upon  the  outcome  of  vital  statistics.  Why  have 
their  fellow  crusaders,  followers  in  the  sciences  of 
human  salvaging,  worshippers  of  case  work,  manipu- 
lators of  family  fates,  boosters  of  budgets  for  shelter,  coal 
and  groceries,  eluded  the  implication  of  figures  and  escaped 
the  searching  methods  of  those  bookkeepers  of  the  public 
health  endeavor,  the  registrars  of  states  and  cities? 

Is  it  truly  more  important  to  know  the  facts  of  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  a  journey  in  life  than  to  record  the  failures 
on  the  highway? 

Is  the  typhoid  death  rate  of  any  more  significance  than  the 
ratio  of  abandonment  to  marriages,  the  incidence  of  scarlet 
fever  more  important  socially  than  delinquency  under  six- 
teen ?  Why  is  it  that  every  story  of  sickness,  every  com- 
plete description  of  preventable  defects,  each  measure  de- 
signed to  reduce  death  or  disease  begins  and  ends  with  an 
expression  in  figures  of  the  distribution  of  the  malady  by 
age,  sex,  race,  economic  status,  occupation,  place  of  residence? 

Are  you,  our  very  dear  rivals  in  social  reconstruction,  our 
competitors  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  adapting  human  kind 
more  perfectly  to  the  physical  and  spiritual  hazards  of  today 
afraid  to  challenge  the  future  and  put  your  generous  successes 
to  the  test  of  telltale  rates,  ratios,  curves,  trends,  medians, 
averages  and  parabolic  graphs? 

'Tis  but  the  overwhelming  confidence  in  your  righteous-' 
ness,  the  ease  with  which  you  levy  toll  upon  the  "socially 
minded"  plutocrat,  that  account  for  lack  of  numerical  proofs 
of  ycur  performance. 

Honest  Injun!  Have  you  any  reasonable  basis  for  claim- 
ing that  your  panaceas  of  mothers'  pensions,  your  patent 
medicines  of  boarding-homes,  your  vaccinations  against  crime 
by  paroles  and  prison  petting  parties  have  reduced  by  one 
in  a  thousand  of  the  population  the  dependency  or  delin- 
quencv  of  your  city  or  state?  After  all,  do  you  really  know 
whether  you,  the  army  of  social  workers  are  going  or  coming  ? 
whether  the  battle  here  and  there  has  been  won  by  foot, 
horse  or  artillery?  whether  you  have  any  general  staff  and 


if  so  what  their  actions  are  based  upon  except  personal 
opinions  ? 

Your  case  records,  your  methods  of  study  and  report,  your 
principles  in  every  respect  except  the  collection  of  funds  vary 
as  widely  as  did  those  of  medicine  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Is 
it  not  time  that  somewhere,  somebody  should  somehow  set 
up  a  little  shop  for  the  study  of  the  experience  of  a  com- 
munity with  orphandom,  widowhood,  foundlings,  dependent 
families  and  individuals,  pre  and  post-delinquents,  jail  com- 
mitments, unmarried  mothers,  not  as  individual  experiences 
to  be  discussed  for  therapeutic  purposes,  but  as  social  dis- 
orders, affected  by  race,  wages,  housing,  hill  or  valley  life, 
work,  religion. 

Suppose  some  great  state  association  of  charities  should 
devote  itself  as  our  leading  medical  and  health  organizations 
have  to  learning  the  truth  and  telling  it. 

How  could  we  have  dealt  honestly  in  New  York  with 
our  tuberculosis  work  if  Mr.  Drolet  had  not  sieved  the  least 
block  of  the  city  for  every  fact  relevant  to  the  incidence  of 
the  disease? 

How  could  we  talk  truly  of  cancer,  heart  disease,  mental 
disease,  infant  mortality,  defects  of  nutrition  or  sight,  dia- 
betes, scurvy  or  rickets  if  we  were  not  incessantly  searching 
for  relationships  between  incidence  or  death  rates  and  every 
possible  factor  of  environment,  race,  work,  sex,  age,  etc. 
which  might  give  us  a  clue  to  cause  and  means  of  control  ? 

A  DIVISION  of  social  statistics  one  would  expect  tofind 
as  the  first  object  instead  of  the  last  to  be  provided  for 
in  any  association  dealing  with  the  derelicts,  the  disasters  of 
persons,  families,  trade  and  whole  communities.  What  is 
epidemiology  but  the  science  of  events,  sickness  whether 
physical,  spiritual,  social,  as  they  express  themselves  upon  the 
demos,  the  crowd  ?  Is  there  not  an  epidemiology  of  murder 
closely  related  to  social  error  in  a  community,  and  have  we 
not  found  a  certain  periodicity  in  unemployment,  a  cyclical 
variation  in  delinquency? 

Is  it  not  true  that  welfare  work  is  the  one  field  of  social 
relationships  in  which  there  is  no  dependable  mass  of  com- 
parable facts  available  for  our  great  communities,  states, 
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cities,  nations?  No  indices  for  the  results  of  social  effort 
even  in  the  elementary  form  of  annual  rates  by  populations, 
by  age  and  sex  and  race  and  area  of  residence,  have  been 
developed. 

Are  there  usually  twenty  or  fifty  dependent  children  for 
every  ten  thousand  children  under  five  or  ten  or  fifteen 
years  in  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Oregon  and 
why? 

What  is  the  ordinary  or  non-epidemic  trend  of  adult  de- 
pendency per  100,000  of  wage-earning  age  in  Lawrence, 
Fall  River,  Scranton,  Grand  Rapids,  Los  Angeles? 

Without  social  statistics  we  can  neither  predict  coming 
events  of  a  preventable  nature  nor  offer  evidence  of  barest 
and  reasonable  effectiveness  of  services  delivered. 

Is  there  any  financial  investment  approaching  in  size  that 
of  social  service  for  which  so  little  effort  is  made  to  render 
accounting  to  the  stockholders  —  or  even  to  the  directors  of 
this  community  undertaking? 

No  real  progress  will  be  made  in  testing  the  merit  of  our 
treatment  or  in  our  capacity  to  foretell  or  avoid  approach- 
ing social  damage,  until  we  have  assembled  the  simple  facts 
required  for  the  calculation  of  case  rates  of  social  inadequa- 
cies and  maladjustments. 


we  not  imagine  or  perhaps  point  directly  to  a 
state-wide,  non-sectarian  body  devoted  to  responsible 
direction  of  social  effort  rather  than  to  propaganda  for  a 
particular  brand  of  philanthropy?  Here  we  can  set  up  the 
modest  office  of  record.  A  personality  will  be  put  in  charge, 
capable  of  quick  and  cordial  liaison  with  state  departments 
of  welfare,  correction,  hospitals,  health  and  with  every  least 
and  great  agency  of  village,  town  or  country  which  deals 
in  human  adjustments  and  family  relief. 

This  diagnostician  of  the  mass  will  certainly  be  chosen 
from  among  graduates  in  the  school  of  experience.  There 
will  by  spontaneous  attraction  be  drawn  together  a  body  of 
advisers  in  method,  in  form  of  record,  experts  in  the  academic 
and  clinical  study  of  sociology  who  will  serve  as  a  bodyguard 
of  this  central  officer,  aiding  and  supporting  the  idea  and 
production  of  useful  information. 

Perhaps  the  first  year  there  will  be  only  the  making  of 
agreements  to  pool  experience  in  a  common  form,  but  soon 
there  will  be  quarterly  and  annual  rates  for  the  various  forms 
of  dependency  and  delinquency,  fluctuations  by  country,  by 
race,  by  job,  by  age. 

The  cost  of  such  a  service  would  not  amount  to  a  half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  sum  now  diverted  from  private  pockets 
by  compulsory  and  voluntary  taxation  for  a  blind  struggle 
with  the  most  intricate  of  preventable,  curable  and  com- 
municable social  diseases  and  family  deaths,  by  public  and 
private  welfare  agencies  of  any  state. 

The  physician,  the  public  health  engineer,  the  visiting 
nurse,  your  colleagues  and  competitors  in  well  doing,  chal- 
lenge you,  the  devotees  of  social  practice,  to  enter  the  lists 
among  believers  in  orderly  accumulated  facts. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

II.  Measuring  Sticks  Wanted 

FT  is  a  far  cry  from  our  attitude  today  back  to  our  at- 
•*•  titude  in  that  yesterday  when  it  was  asserted  without 
contradiction  that  all  the  material  wealth  of  the  world 
would  be  well  expended  if  it  saved  one  soul  from  the  burn- 
ing. We  have  come  to  realize  that  whatever  the  value  of 


one  soul  may  be,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  expend  all  our 
resources  on  its  salvation  when  thousands  or  millions  of 
other  souls  are  in  quite  as  dire  need.  We  have  been  given 
intelligence  as  well  as  emotion  and  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  use  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter.  Our  resources 
are  not  to  be  squandered,  but  to  be  used  as  wisely,  as  ef- 
fectively as  our  intelligence  permits. 

Assuming  that  this  generalization  is  accepted,  the  next 
move  is  to  give  it  practical  application.  In  theory  any  one 
of  several  policies  or  of  several  programs  of  action  may 
promise  good  results.  In  practice  all  of  them  may  have 
their  advocates  who  point  to  specific  instances  of  success. 
But  the  occasional  instance,  however  persuasive  it  may  be 
in  inducing  the  potential  contributor  to  part  with  his 
money,  is  not  what  we  are  now  after.  We  want  to  know, 
not  that  an  enthusiastic  luncheon  club  has  employed  a 
skillful  surgeon  to  operate  on  three  crippled  children  and 
has  received  from  the  parents  of  these  children  expressions 
of  gratitude,  but  how  many  crippled  children  there  are  in 
the  community,  what  progress  is  being  made  toward  curing 
them  all,  what  are  the  causes  of  their  being  crippled,  what 
progress  can  be  and  is  being  made  to  reduce  those  causes, 
and  finally,  the  rate  at  which  we  are  reducing  the  number 
of  crippled  children.  We  don't  expect  to  be  entirely  free 
of  crippled  children  in  any  near  future,  any  more  than  we 
expect  to  be  entirely  free  of  illiterates  so  long  as  we  have 
feeble-minded  among  us.  But  having  gotten  rid  of  the  load 
of  curable  and  preventable  cases  we  can  then  turn  our 
resources  to  the  attack  upon  the  minimums  which  now  ap- 
pear irreducible.  So  we  want  measuring  sticks  that  will 
show  us  what  progress  we  are  making. 

For  certain  parts  of  our  field  we  have  devised  measuring 
sticks  of  a  sort.  Classified  death  rates  and  the  figures  for 
life  expectancy  indicate  roughly  the  progress  we  are  mak- 
ing in  overcoming  disease,  introduce  the  beginnings  at  least 
of  a  positive  standard  of  health  progress. 

Physical  well-being  is,  perhaps,  that  phase  of  our  positive 
social  work  most  readily  measured.  Weight  and  height, 
the  functioning  of  our  bodies,  all  can  be  tabulated,  and  be- 
ing tabulated  give  us  indices  by  which  we  can  assure  our- 
selves as  to  advance  or  retrogression — provided  we  cover  a 
long  enough  span  of  years  and  provided  our  figures  are  both 
fairly  accurate  and  based  upon  a  large  enough  number  of 
observed  cases. 

But  leaving  that  corner  of  the  field  which  is  devoted  to 
physical  well-being  our  measuring  to  date  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  a  matter  of  loose  estimates.  The  question  is 
whether  it  is  possible  to  be  more  definite. 

There  are  two  lines  which  we  may  follow  in  devising 
our  measuring  sticks.  The  first  and  easier  is  to  account  for 
the  improvement  in  those  individuals  who  have  been  the 
objects  of  our  care.  A  habit  clinic,  a  family  welfare  agency, 
a  child  caring  agency,  a  playground  association  may  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  among  its  clients  a  certain  measurable 
improvement  has  taken  place.  But  many  if  not  all  such 
agencies  probably  will  claim  that  their  results  would  have 
been  greater  were  it  not  for  environment,  for  outside 
influences,  for  the  loss  of  a  case  before  treatment  is 
completed.  That  is,  they  represent  islands  of  endeavor  in 
the  midst  of  a  constantly  changing  sea  over  which  they 
have  little  control,  but  the  character  of  which  they  have 
the  faith  to  believe  they  are  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly 
changing  for  the  better. 
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This  leads  to  the  second  and  more  difficult  attempt  to 
account  for  improvement  in  the  whole  community,  to 
measure  the  size  of  the  task  involved  in  bringing  that  whole 
community  up  to  an  agreed  upon  standard,  and  then  measure 
year  by  year  or  decade  by  decade  our  progress  toward  this 
goal.  This  we  have  endeavored  to  do,  as  in  some  of  our 
health  experiments.  Can  we  do  it  in  other  parts  of  the 
social  work  field? 

A  generation  ago,  perhaps  even  a  decade  ago,  aspiration 
for  such  measuring  sticks  would  have  been  futile.  But 
since  then  the  world  has  advanced  in  knowledge  of  itself — 
partly  by  having  some  of  its  illusions  dispelled.  In  other 
fields  than  that  of  social  work,  fairly  accurate  knowledge 
is  taking  the  place  of  intuition.  Because  of  this  there  is  a 
growing  demand  that  social  workers  fall  in  line.  There  is 
no  denying  the  difficulty  of  the  job;  even  in  such  a  tangible 
field  as  measuring  the  cotton  crop  the  federal  government 
has  thrice  this  year  had  to  revise  its  estimates  greatly — 
first  because  a  prolonged  drought  seemed  certain  to  destroy 
a  large  proportion  of  the  crop,  second  because  reviving 
rains  came  just  in  time  to  confound  the  wisest  observers, 
third  because  the  reviving  rains  were  followed  in  some 
parts  of  the  cotton  belt  by  devastating  floods.  So  in  social 
work  there  will  be  unpredictable  factors  which  will  oc- 
casionally upset  all  calculations.  But  despite  such  upsets, 
knowledge  that  is  fairly  accurate  under  normal  conditions 
makes  for  more  sustained  and  effective  work  than  does 
mere  guessing  based  upon  the  reports  of  occasional  scouts 
sent  to  spy  out  the  land. 


The  value  of  measuring  sticks  is  indicated  by  such  efforts 
as  that  of  one  national  agency  to  learn  what  is  a  fair 
apportionment  of  all  funds  between  various  fields  of 
social  work,  and  that  in  Wisconsin  to  rate  the  more 
progressive  cities  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  civic  and 
social  conditions.  But  these  are  not  what  is  aimed  at. 
What  we  wish  to  know  is  how  far  any  given  community 
now  falls  short  of  an  accepted  standard  of  accomplishment 
and  what  progress  it  is  making,  year  by  year  or  decade  by 
decade,  along  the  various  lines  of  social  endeavor  toward 
that  standard. 

Of  course  there  is  danger  in  any  attempt  to  apply  a 
tangible  measuring  stick  to  a  work  the  most  valuable  part 
of  which  is  intangible — danger  of  two  kinds  at  least.  First 
we  ourselves  may  be  tempted  to  magnify  the  tangible, 
minimize  the  intangible,  as  illustrated  by  the  old  tale  of  the 
friendly  visitor  whose  value  was  measured  by  the  number 
of  calls  she  made  in  a  day — so  easy  to  tabulate,  instead  of 
by  the  improvement  in  the  families  under  her  care — so 
difficult  to  tabulate,  so  likely  to  become  evident  not  in  one 
year  or  two,  but  after  many  years  when  the  children  of 
that  family  have  become  men  and  women.  And  the  sup- 
porters of  social  work,  hypnotized  by  measuring  sticks,  may 
incline  more  and  more  to  those  phases  of  their  work  most 
readily  measured,  leaving  the  others  neglected.  But  dangers 
foreseen  may  be  guarded  against.  They  give  no  adequate 
excuse  for  leaving  untried  or  unused  tools  that  will  prove 
of  value  by  demonstrating  some  part  of  the  progress  we 
are  making.  JOHN  IHLDER 


The  Other  Side  of  Military  Training 


By  John  D.  Kenderdine 


I 


HE  subject  of  military  training  in  the  United 
States  is  too  important  to  be  tossed  off  casually 
as  a  bit  of  propaganda.  It  involves  the  lives, 

possibly,  of  several  million  young  men.     If  we 

should  have  to  go  to  war  again  it  might  not  be  this  time 
with  two  and  a  half  years  grace  in  which  to  prepare,  and  I 
refrain  from  thinking  of  the  young  men  who  would  be  need- 
lessly slaughtered. 

Visualize  with  me,  if  you  will,  a  certain  road  in  the 
Argonne.  It  is  4  P.  M.  on  September  25,  1918,  and  my 
battalion  will  be  in  the  front  line  when  the  great  attack 
starts  at  dawn  tomorrow.  Having  fought  from  the  Vesle 
to  the  Aisne  and  having  been  rushed  by  camions  and  forced 
marches  from  the  Aisne  to  the  Argonne,  we  are  pitifully 
under  strength.  Our  men  have  been  killed  or  wounded  or 
evacuated  for  sickness.  We  need  replacements  urgently, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  September  25,  twelve  dark 
hours  before  the  jump-off,  we  get  them.  As  darkness  comes 
we  check  them  over  to  learn  what  experience  they  have  had. 
We  find  that  they  average  two  months  training!  Some  of 
them  joined  up  just  in  time  to  catch  the  transport — two 
weeks  from  Hoboken  to  the  Argonne.  One  of  them  we 
find  offering  a  sergeant  twenty  francs  to  explain  the  bolt 
action  of  a  rifle.  Yet  these  men  in  twelve  hours  must  face 
a  situation  where  their  lives  are  at  stake  and  where  only 
those  men  who  perform  automatically  the  first  principles  of 


military  procedure  can  hope  to  survive.  Quaker  training 
and  pacifist  convictions  are  all  very  well,  but  they  are  too 
academic  to  stand  up  under  a  situation  like  that.  Then 
there  are  A —  and  C — ,  very  dear  friends.  A —  got  a 
bullet  through  the  forehead  when  he  made  a  frontal  at- 
tack on  a  machine  gun  nest;  C —  attacked  a  machine  gun 
nest  five  times  and  was  mortally  wounded  on  the  fifth  at- 
tempt. Splendid  men,  both;  the  very  salt  of  the  earth. 
But  machine  gun  nests  are  not  taken  by  frontal  infantry 
attack  and  a  system  of  military  training  such  as  we  now  have 
might  have  prevented  the  tactical  situations  which  sent  these 
men  to  their  deaths. 

The  signers  of  Winthrop  D.  Lane's  pamphlet  (Military 
Training  in  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States— see 
The  Survey  of  December  15,  1925)  would  have  produced 
a  more  convincing  document  had  they  not  selected  as  its 
author  a  man  who  evidently  closed  his  eyes  to  the  spirit 
of  military  training  as  it  actually  exists,  except  in  isolated 
instances,  among  those  who  are  practising  it.  Mr.  Lane 
admits  (page  20)  that  his  study  is  not  exhaustive,  and  I 
freely  admit  that  this  reply  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  Would 
it  not  be  well,  therefore,  to  have  an  exhaustive  study  made, 
by  a  neutral  investigator  who  will  present  the  facts — all 
the  facts— leaving  their  interpretation  to  the  readers? 

There  are  numerous  places  in  Mr.  Lane's  pamphlet  where 
his  prejudice  has  gotten  the  better  of  his  intelligence: 
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First:  He  says  (page  5)  that  the  purpose  of  military 
training  in  the  schools  and  colleges  is  to  make  soldiers.  Not 
at  all.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  material  from  which  sol- 
diers can  be  made  in  an  emergency.  Surely  a  course  in  first 
aid  would  not  make  doctors,  but  only  material  from  which 
as  an  instructor  in  military  training  I  believe  that  is  a 
distorted  picture. 

Second:  "It  is  training  these  boys  to  think  in  terms  of 
war  purposes  and  military  spirits"  (page  7).  No  more 
than  a  course  in  first  aid  trains  a  boy  to  think  in  terms  of 
accidents  and  blood.  From  Mr.  Lane  one  gets  the  picture 
of  hardboiled,  swash-buckling  militarism  rampaging  through 
the  schools  and  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  From  personal  observation 
as  an  instructor  in  military  training  I  know  how  distorted 
that  picture  is. 

Third:  "Here,  as  in  the  regular  army,  the  War  Depart- 
ment does  not  care  to  waste  time  on  any  but  the  physically 
fit"  (page  9).  Nor  would  an  instructor  in  first  aid  care 
to  waste  time  training  boys  who  were  physically  unfit  to 
bandage  an  arm  or  carry  a  stretcher.  Is  not  fitness,  indeed, 
a  standard  of  education  today?  What  college,  other  than 
those  designed  for  the  purpose,  cares  to  waste  its  time  on 
the  mentally  unfit? 

Fourth:  Mr.  Lane  questions  the  statement  that  "The 
purpose  [of  military  training]  is  to  develop  them  [the  boys] 
physically,  mentally  and  morally."  Anyone  who  has  been 
an  instructor  in  a  C.  M.  T.  C.  camp  and  has  seen  the 
training  in  actual  operation,  knows  that  it  does  just  that. 
Take  citizenship,  for  example.  Mr.  Lane  quarrels  with  the 
War  Department  for  emphasizing  citizenship  in  adveritising 
the  training  courses.  On  the  camp  schedule  citizenship  had 
only  one  period  a  day,  it  is  true,  but  that  period  was  packed 
full  of  sound  advice  from  business  men,  professional  men, 
school  teachers,  men  who,  in  civilian  life,  contribute  meas- 
ureably  to  the  human  welfare,  men  whom  you  respect  and 
admire — when  they  are  out  of  uniform.  Advice  is  given 
the  student  on  his  rights  and  duties  as  a  citizen,  his  re- 
sponsibility to  the  community,  his  right  to  free  speech  (yes, 
of  course!) — such  talks  as  are  given  at  approved  boys  camps. 
But  citizenship  went  much  further  than  the  schedule.  The 
boys  were  taught  team  work,  wholesome  respect  for  their 
fellows,  personal  hygiene  and  kindred  subjects.  Those  sub- 
jects were  not  confined  to  the  period  on  citizenship ;  they 
pervaded  the  daily  life  of  the  camp. 

BUT  these,  and  a  dozen  other  points  to  which  a  reply 
is  precluded  because  of  space,  are  incidental  to  what 
the  argument  of  the  pamphlet  was  probably  intended  to  be ; 
namely,  that  boys  are  being  compelled  to  take  military  train- 
ing in  certain  of  our  schools  and  colleges.  If  Mr.  Lane  had 
stuck  to  that  argument  he  would  have  strengthened  his 
case,  for  then  it  is  a  question  not  of  military  training  but 
of  compulsory  education. 

Whether  or  not  certain  subjects  should  be  required  in 
the  curricula  of  certain  colleges  and  schools  is,  as  Morris 
Perlmutter  would  say,  something  else  again.  If  you  be- 
lieve in  compulsory  education,  military  science  is  as  appro- 
priate as,  say,  higher  mathematics.  Geometry  may  contri- 
bute to  the  fullness  of  your  life  for  a  few  years;  it  will 
help  you  survey  your  farm  (or  get  the  firing  range  on  a 
hostile  army).  Military  science,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
or  may  not  enrich  your  life,  but  it  does  give  you  a  dog's 
chance  to  live  through  to  whatever  life  holds.  Should  a 
boy  be  compelled  to  study  military  science  when  he  is  tem- 


peramentally  unfitted    for   it?      Probably   not,   but    neither    j 
should   a   boy   be   compelled   to   study   geometry   when    he 
hates  it,  as  I   did,  with  a  deep  loathing. 

One  gets  the  impression  from  Mr.  Lane's  pamphlet  that 
the  War  Department  is  some  terrible  tyrant  forcing  his  will 
on  the  innocent  youth  of  the  country.  Out  of  thirty-two  | 
pages,  one  must  read  to  page  2O  to  learn  that  the  federal 
government  "does  not  officially  require  any  school  to  make 
the  military  training  that  it  offers  compulsory  on  individual 
students."  Neither  officially  nor  unofficially  does  the  War 
Department  require  military  training.  The  compulsion  is 
on  the  part  of  the  state  or  the  institution.  If  you  believe 
that  Tennessee  has  the  right  to  require  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  her  schools  (though  you  may  be  an 
evolutionist)  must  you  not  grant  that  Tennessee,  and  Maine 
and  Utah  and  every  other  state  has  the  right  to  require 
military  training  if  the  people  of  the  state  wish  it?  If  you 
don't  believe  in  such  power  for  a  state,  then  you  are  quite 
properly  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  military  training. 
But  let's,  at  least,  clarify  the  issue. 

Mr.  Lane  has  no  use  for  the  methods  used  in  advertising 
military  training  courses  and  conducting  the  classes.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  mistakes  have  been  made  and  that  the 
advertising  sometimes  has  been  objectionable.  But  I  have 
known  some  of  the  best  social  agencies  to  make  mistakes 
and  I  have,  in  my  own  work,  used  advertising  no  less 
objectionable  than  that  employed  to  tell  about  military 
training. 

Mr.  Lane  inquires  dramatically  (page  6)  where  the  War 
Department  will  stop,  and  quotes  General  Pershing  as  stat- 
ing that  "The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  instead  of  train- 
ing 35,000  young  men  we  will  be  training  100,000."  Any- 
body who  has  read  the  National  Defense  Act  (one,  at  least, 
of  the  signers  of  the  pamphlet  admitted  that  he  had  not 
read  this  act!)  will  have  little  fear  of  our  becom'ng  a  mili- 
tarized people. 

The  War  Department  has  issued  a  statement,  quoted  in 
The  Survey  for  January  i,  1926,  to  the  effect  that  it  "stands 
squarely  in  favor  of  military  training  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  students  considering  the  available  personnel, 
funds  and  equipment."  The  italics  are  mine,  the  point  be- 
ing that  with  the  present  funds,  personnel  and  equipment 
very  little  can  be  done  for  military  training.  As  for  the 
future,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  War  Department  being 
over-supplied  with  funds,  nor  would  such  a  condition  be 
desirable.  All  we  want,  those  of  us  who  take  our  consti- 
tutional obligations  seriously,  is  that  the  War  Department 
be  granted  the  funds  with  which  to  live  up  to  the  National 
Defense  Act  of  1920;  no  more,  no  less.  That,  I  believe, 
is  what  the  War  Department  also  wants.  The  die-hard 
pacifists  should  fall  to  their  knees  and  give  thanks  for  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  1920.  It  saved  them  from  the 
militarists  and  it  is  significant  that  when,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Revolution,  we  have  a  definite  military  policy,  that 
policy  is  based  on  the  minimum  requirements  to  protect  our 
country  against  attack.  With  such  a  policy  and  with  a 
vision  that  goes  further  than  the  Palisades  it  is  silly  to  think 
of  this  country  becoming  as  Germany  was  before  the  war. 
That  is  the  goal  Mr.  Lane  holds  out  for  us,  but  it  doesn't 
fit  the  American  mind. 

There  has  been  some  publicity  recently  about  students  ob- 
jecting to  military  training.  Unfortunately  the  opinion  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  present  system  does  not  make  news, 
and  is  therefore  little  heard  of.  (Continued  on  page  521) 
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Framed 

By  Joseph  K.  Hart 


Lawrence  Lynch  yesterday  took  his  first  day  off  from  work 
in  fifty  years.  Year  in,  year  out,  since  he  was  twenty-six,  he 
has  driven  a  grain  and  feed  truck.  He  helped  out  as  a  night 
watchman,  too,  so  he  got  no  holidays.  But  yesterday  was  a 
real  day  off  without  responsibilities  of  any  sort.  Lawrence 
Lynch  got  up  early  to  miss  none  of  it.  He  came  down  to  the 
stable  and  loafed  around  all  day.  Once  the  grizzled  Irishman 
sighed  and  his  face  took  on  an  almost  wistful  look.  "Gosh," 
he  said,  "  but  I'd  like  to  go  for  a  good  long  buggy  ride!" 
Note  from  the  news  columns  of  The  New  York  World, 
December  14,  1925. 
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was,  of  course,  no  reason  why  Mr.  Lynch 
could  not  have  taken  a  good  long  buggy  ride — 
except  that  he  could  not  get  away  from  his  job. 
True,  he  had  a  day  off,  but  what  has  that  to 
do  with  getting  away?  The  working-man  is  framed  in  his 
job.  So  are  we  all  framed  by  the  things  we  do.  Our  emo- 
tions are  framed  by  our  family  and  neighborhood  living ; 
our  minds  are  framed  by  our  schooling;  our  habits  and 
skills  are  framed  by  our  jobs,  or  our  lack  of  jobs.  Every- 
thing we  have  done,  or  do,  becomes  a  part  of  the  frame. 
If  what  we  have  done  over  a  period  of  years  has  been 
severely,  crampingly  repetitive,  we  eventually  find  ourselves 
as  effectively  framed  as  is  any  of  our  ancestors  hanging  on 
our  walls.  We  retain  about  as  much  capacity  for  the  un- 
usual as  they  possess ;  as  much  freedom  of  emotion ;  as  much 
joy  of  living;  as  much  ability  to  escape  from  our  frames. 
Time  itself  becomes  a  frame,  too:  not,  perhaps,  as  it 
freely  flows,  but  as  we  have  cut  it  up  into  weeks,  and  months, 
and  years;  into  youth,  and  maturity,  and  old  age;  into 
hours,  and  shifts,  and  time  off.  The  days,  the  hours,  the 
seasons,  the  years  use  us,  bend  us,  deform  us,  break  us. 
We  become,  under  the  usages  of  time,  our  own  ancestors, 
framed  into  our  backgrounds;  and  when  we  have  a  day  off, 
we  can  do  nothing  but  continue  to  hang  around  our  frames. 
The  thing  that  makes  the  story  of  Lawrence  Lynch  "front 
page  stuff"  is  not  its  uniqueness,  but  its  universality:  he  is 
but  an  exaggerated  picture  of  us  all ! 

The  result  of  all  this  is,   for  most  of  us,  acceptance  of 


the  world  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  picture  gallery  wherein  we 
are  to  hang  for  our  appointed  seasons.  But  some  revolt 
against  their  frames,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  having  vain 
dreams  and  vague  wishes.  Others  go  so  far  as  to  talk  about 
overthrowing  the  whole  picture  gallery,  breaking  up  all  the 
frames,  and  releasing  all  the  framed  ones  into  something 
vaguely  called  "freedom."  Still  others  think  they  can  see 
a  way  out  along  the  avenue  of  "education" — a  "different 
kind  of  education,  that  frees  us,  and  does  not  frame  us.  .  .  ." 

Brookwood  Labor  College  has  undertaken  this  latter 
lead.  Brookwood  students  come  from  many  localities, 
from  many  occupations,  but  all  have  their  frames  pretty 
well  in  place  when  they  come.  They  have  their  own 
habit  and  custom  backgrounds;  their  own  mental  patterns; 
their  own  points  of  view;  their  own  more  or  less  set 
speeches;  their  own  standard  emotions.  They  talk  a  great 
deal — out  of  their  frames.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty in  listening  patiently  to  each  other.  "The  percentage 
of  uncompleted  speeches  is  very  high,  here  at  Brookwood," 
said  one  of  the  members  of  the  community  to  me. 

Learning  the  points  of  view  of  "labor  economics,"  "labor 
literature,"  and  the  like  has  tended  to  set  up  other  mental 
patterns,  more  flexible  patterns  than  those  they  brought  to 
the  college  with  them,  but  still  patterns.  Out  of  such  learn- 
ing, the  college  authorities  found  they  were  turning  out 
more  effective  leaders  for  labor  groups,  trade  union  officials 
and  the  like.  But  the  college  officials  were  not  quite  satisfied 
with  such  results.  They  wanted  to  turn  out,  not  merely 
more  effective  trade  union  officials,  but  more  complete  human 
beings,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Evidently  something 
was  lacking.  What  was  it?  Was  the  college  merely  taking 
these  young  workers  out  of  one  frame  and  putting  them 
into  another?  Out  of  the  occupational,  practical  frame,  and 
into  the  "new  social  order"  theoretical  frame? 

At  any  rate,  it  was  decided  last  summer  that  something 
more  revolutionary  was  needed :  the  students  must  be  taken 
clean  out  of  their  frames,  shaken  loose  from  their  back- 
grounds, and  dug  into,  in  an  effort  to  find  out  whether  they 
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still  possessed  any  inner  life  of  their  own,  out  of  which  might 
be  developed  rich  and  independent  human  personalities,  as 
well  as  efficient  labor  leaders.  "Self-expression  is  what  they 
need,"  said  one  of  the  faculty.  The  suggestion  was  ac- 
cepted, and  a  department  of  dramatics  was  established,  with 
Hazel  MacKaye  in  charge.  Work  in  the  new  department 
was  begun  with  the  new  school  year. 

The  first  results  of  the  new  departure  were  presented  to 
a  selected,  friendly  audience,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
December  12  and  13,  1925.  The  Brookwood  Players — 
meaning  almost  all  the  students  in  the  college — presented 
three  one  act  plays,  as  follows :  A  Dollar,  by  David  Pinsky ; 
Peggy,  a  play  of  North  Carolina  tenant  farm  life,  by 
Harold  Williamson ;  and  The  People,  by  Susan  Glaspell. 
These  three  plays  are  nearly  enough  related  to  the  ex- 
periences of  the  students  to  afford  them  the  elementary 
materials  of  expression.  Pinsky's  play  was  a  bit  too  subtle 
in  its  emotions — too  infused  with  symbolism.  But  Peggy 
— with  its  very  primitive  setting  in  human  passions — was, 
for  all  its  remoteness  from  the  actual  experiences  of  the 
students,  quite  within  their  emotional  reach.  And  The 
People  plumped  itself  down  in  the  midst  of  the  school. 

But,  it  is  not  as  acting  that  the  performance  should  be 
discussed;  nor  even  as  "dramatics";  but  as  self-expression. 
Brookwood  is  not  just  now  concerned  with  increasing  the 
number  of  actors  in  the  world;  nor  with  furthering  "the 
drama."  The  college  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  personal  self-expression  among 
workers,  for  their  own  happiness,  in  the  first  place,  and  for 
the  sake  of  what  they  can  do,  in  their  own  home  communities, 
in  the  way  of  increasing  self-expression  among  their  friends 
and  neighbors.  The  task  is  a  good  deal  more  difficult  than 
appears  at  first  hand.  Self-expression  is  a  mysterious  thing. 
"Do  not  these  students  express  themselves  too  much, 
already?  If  they  can't  wait  until  another  speaker  is 
through,  what  they  need  is  not  more  self-expression,  but  a 
good  deal  less."  This  is  one's  first  reaction  to  the  argument 
for  more  self-expression.  But  sitting  through  the  perform- 
ance given  by  the  Brookwood  Players  threw  a  flood  of  light 
not  only  over  the  situation  at  the  college,  but  over  the 
whole  vexed  problem  of  education.  When  students — or  any 
other  people — interrupt  each  other  continually,  they  are 
not  expressing  themselves.  They  are  repeating  phrases  out 
of  books,  or  bits  of  doctrine  from  their  favorite  authority, 
or  allusions  they  have  picked  up:  they  are  using  words — 
as  a  framed  ancestor  might  use  them;  words  that  mean 
everything,  and  that,  therefore,  mean  nothing  at  all.  They 
get  red  in  the  face — not  with  personal  emotion,  that  under- 
stands, but  with  mass  emotions  that  confuse.  Their  words 
do  not  explain,  or  analyze,  or  differentiate:  they  merely 
crush  their  opponents. 

All  this  stood  out  rather  clearly  in  the  Brookwood  play- 
ing. With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  characters,  the 
players  were  not  living  persons,  but  animated  portraits,  with 
their  frames  still  almost  completely  intact,  and  uttering 
lines  when  their  turns  came.  The  plays  called  for  under- 
standings, appreciations,  defined  emotions,  most  of  which 
were  at  some  little  distance  from  the  experiences  of  the 
players.  In  most  cases,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  player  to 
find  his  way  into  the  strange  land.  They  came  nearest  this 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  go  back  toward  primitive 
human  emotions — in  the  North  Carolina  tenant  farm  situa- 
tion. But  in  the  other  two  plays,  the  emotions  were  too 


elusive  for  the  well-patterned  minds  to  follow.  The  responses 
were  gross,  mob  emotions.  The  laughter  was  forced, 
mechanical,  as  if  laughter  were  a  forgotten  art.  The  villainy 
of  the  villain  in  The  Dollar  was  stage  villainy:  it's  as  hard 
for  a  framed  mind  to  be  bad  as  it  is  to  be  good,  or  happy, 
in  a  novel  way.  The  speeches  in  The  People  came  close  to 
being  real  words,  and  in  two  instances,  the  players  came 
alive  and  expressed  themselves  through  the  words  of  the 
play;  and  looking  through  the  vistas  revealed  by  those  two 
characters,  one  could  see  the  whole  human  story — in  its 
aspirations,  its  realizations  and  its  futilities.  But,  for  the 
most  part  such  things  did  not  happen :  the  words  were  merely 
words  to  be  spoken,  and  they  revealed  nothing  even  remotely 
touching  the  speaker's  own  personality;  they  were  spoken 
out  of  the  frame.  That  is  to  say,  most  of  the  players  went 
through  the  motions  of  the  plays — but  no  emotion  went 
through  them ;  rather,  the  emotions  hit  them  with  an  ex- 
ternal impact  that  made  the  frames  rattle,  but  that  was  all. 

THE  development  of  self-expression  is,  of  course,  the 
most  important  clause  in  the  creed  of  the  "new  educa- 
tion." Has  it  a  place  in  "labor  education"?  For  "self-ex- 
pression" opens  out  into  the  undiscovered  land  of  individual 
freedom — where  "capitalistic  economics"  is  as  likely  to  be 
encountered  as  is  "labor  economics,"  and  where  the  student 
may  decide  that  it  is  more  important  to  be  a  human  being 
than  it  is  to  be  an  "effective  labor  union  official."  There  is 
nothing  more  revolutionary  in  modern  educational  theory, 
or  practice,  than  the  doctrine  of  self-expression.  Probably 
for  this  reason  the  doctrine  rarely  gets  beyond  the  stage 
of  the  theoretical. 

But  the  development  of  self-expression  will  presently  call 
upon  Brookwood— and  all  schools  everywhere — to  decide 
whether  students  shall  develop  standard  emotions — "union 
emotions"  along  with  their  "labor  economics"  perhaps — or 
whether  they  shall  be  jarred  loose  from  their  frames, 
quickened  into  individuality,  made  alive  to  their  own 
personal  emotions,  until,  eventually,  they  shall  become 
themselves — unframed,  independent  persons,  with  capacity 
to  analyze  and  differentiate  opinion,  and  with  something 
fine  and  real  of  their  own  to  express.  When  they  have 
escaped  from  group  opinion  and  mass  emotion  into  genuine 
personal  self-respect,  they  will  have  more  respect  for  others, 
and  the  percentage  of  completed  sentences  will  rise. 

But,  teachers  everywhere  face  this  same  difficulty.  Of 
course,  nothing  frames  and  stills  a  person  like  his  job.  As- 
sociations have  been  formed  to  study  and  promote  education 
for  work.  That  sort  of  thing  seems  a  minor  matter,  how- 
ever, until  we  have  become  more  conscious  of  the  education 
that  comes  to  us,  willy-nilly,  from  our  work — the  framing 
from  which  there  is,  for  most  of  us,  no  escape  short  of  the 
grave.  But  schooling  helps  enormously  in  this  same  direc- 
tion. Teachers  must  have  frames — into  which  to  fit  their 
pupils:  a  perfectly  framed  pupil  is  the  proudest  product  of 
the  school  on  graduation  day. 

From  all  this  framing  and  patterning,  whether  of  the 
home,  the  neighborhood,  the  job  or  the  school,  "self-expres- 
sion" takes  an  appeal — to  the  undiscovered  selves  of  the 
children.  Brookwood  is  hearing  the  appeal — with  disregard 
of  the  ultimate  consequences.  Education,  generally,  will 
some  day  follow  in  the  same  direction,  because  a  world  of 
personal  selves  is  the  only  sort  of  a  world  that  can  be 
justified  on  any  theory  of  democracy. 
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The  Framework  of  the  State 

REORGANIZATION  of  the  government  of  New 
York  state,  which  has  been  under  active  discussion 
since  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915,  is  soon 
to  be  a  reality.  A  constitutional  amendment  approved  by  the 
people  at  the  last  election  limits  the  elective  officials  of  the 
state  to  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  comptroller  and 
attorney  general,  consolidates  all  state  activities  into  twenty 
civil  departments,  provides  that  no  new  departments  shall 
be  hereafter  created,  and  in  general  establishes  the  cabinet 
system  with  centralization  of  responsibility  in  the  governor. 
The  assignment  of  the  various  state  activities  to  the  twenty 
departments  is  to  be  made  by  the  present  legislature,  and 
the  legislative  leaders  have  appointed  a  Reorganization  Com- 
mission of  leading  citizens  headed  by  ex-Governor  Charles 
E.  Hughes  to  draft  a  legislative  program.  This  commission 
is  now  actively  at  work. 

An  important  element  for  the  effective  operation  of  the 
cabinet  system  plan,  however,  is  still  lacking — the  four-year 
term  for  governor.  The  two-year  term  for  governor  re- 
mains, although  the  Reconstruction  Commission  and  other 
students  of  reorganization  had  strongly  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  four-year  term  to  coincide  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  reorganization  plan.  The  possibility  of  a  com- 
plete turn-over  of  the  state  government,  including  all  depart- 
ment heads,  every  two  years  is  far  from  anybody's  idea  of 
governmental  efficiency,  and  the  four-year  term  seems  so 
essential  to  the  cabinet  system  that  it  will  doubtless  be  an 
issue  of  major  importance  this  winter. 

Although  one-man  control  of  state  departments  with  the 
department  heads  appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  co- 
terminous with  his  is  probably  the  general  intent  of  the  re- 
organization amendment,  there  is  one  specific  exception  in 
the  text  of  the  amendment  which  reads:  "The  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  shall  be  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York."  From  this,  it  seems 
dear,  and  competent  legal  opinion  supports  the  view,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  legislature  if  it  so  desires 
from  defining  the  heads  of  other  state  departments  as  com- 
missions or  boards. 

The  choice  as  between  a  single  commissioner,  a  small 
commission,  and  a  board,  may  be  made  in  each  instance  with 
full  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned.  This  is  highly  desirable  since  the  appli- 
cation of  any  one  cut  and  dried  system  would  be  likely  to 
sacrifice  needlessly  effective  administrative  procedures  which 
have  been  developed  by  various  departments,  and  which  have 
grown  out  of  their  particular  needs  and  activities.  Efforts 
should  be  made,  therefore,  to  realize  fully  the  benefits  of 
coordination,  but  without  casting  aside  any  valuable  agen- 
cies which  have  been  shaped  by  actual  experience  and  in 
practice  have  admittedly  worked  well. 

The  question  of  the  relative  desirability  of  one-man  or 
commission  control  arises  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
Mental  Hygiene  and  Charities  Departments.  It  is  the  same 
question  of  social  welfare  administration  which  has  been  an 
issue  in  so  many  states,  and  which  has  usually  aligned  stu- 
dents of  governmental  efficiency  on  one  side,  in  favor  of  one- 
man  control  from  an  a  priori  or  theoretical  standpoint ;  and 
social  workers  on  the  other  side,  in  favor  of  commission 
control,  in  the  light  of  actual  experience  with  various  sys- 
tems. 


To  have  the  direction  of  such  departments  as  audit  and 
control,  taxation  and  finance,  public  works,  conservation, 
and  others  which  are  concerned  largely  with  business  ad- 
ministration and  material  things  under  the  direction  of  a 
single  administrator  appointed  by  the  governor  and  chang- 
ing with  each  new  administration  may  well  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  efficient  government.  On  the  contrary,  to  make 
subject  to  direct  political  appointment,  and  to  change  pos- 
sibly every  four  years,  the  administrative  heads  of  depart- 
ments intimately  dealing  with  the  lives  of  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings — 50,000  in  the  case  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Department — with  the  abrupt  changes  in  policies  and  pro- 
gram which  might  be  involved,  would  seem  to  be  a  proce- 
dure of  very  dubious  value. 

The  care  of  the  insane  in  New  York  has  been  under  a 
commission  of  three  members  ever  since  the  state  took  over 
full  responsibility  for  this  class  of  persons  thirty-five  years 
ago.  The  qualifications  of  the  commission  members  have 
been  unchanged  during  that  time:  a  medical  member  with 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
reputable  citizen  of  unspecified  calling.  Any  one  of  the 
three  may  be  elected  chairman  of  the  commission,  but  in 
practice  the  medical  member  has  almost  invariably  been 
chosen.  The  medical  member  of  the  commission  is  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  an  indefinite  term  during  good  be- 
havior, assuring  a  continuous  policy  of  development  in  the 
state  hospital  system.  The  present  medical  commissioner, 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the  commission,  was  appointed  by 
a  Republican  governor  and  has  continued  in  office  through 
the  subsequent  Democratic  administrations.  The  other  two 
members  of  the  commission  are  appointed  for  terms  of  six 
years  each.  In  all  the  thirty-five  years  during  which  the 
commission  has  directed  the  affairs  of  the  state  hospitals, 
these  institutions  have  been  well  administered,  without 
scandal,  have  been  subject  to  no  sudden  and  arbitrary 
changes  of  policy,  have  been  kept  out  of  politics,  have  had 
progressive,  intelligent  direction  in  line  with  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  psychiatry,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  been  conducted  with  extraordinary  business  efficiency 
and  economy. 

In  contrast  is  the  experience  of  Illinois,  where  one-man 
control  is  notably  exemplified.  A  careful  valuation  of  the 
Illinois  system,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1917,  was  made 
in  1920  for  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  by  Henry 
C.  Wright,  and  brought  up-to-date  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
developments  in  1922.  Under  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Lowden,  who  had  been  responsible  for  its  organiza- 
tion, the  new  plan  worked  well  as  any  new  plan  is  rather 
likely  to  do  during  its  first  few  years.  A  business  man  of 
wide  experience  served  as  director  of  the  department  and 
gave  a  good  administration,  having  competent  experts  to 
head  the  institutions  and  departments  under  him.  With 
the  arrival  in  1921,  however,  of  the  new  administration 
under  Governor  Len  Small,  of  the  same  political  party  as 
Governor  Lowden  but  of  a  different  branch,  an  immediate 
change  in  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
was  made,  and  with  the  change  in  director,  50  per  cent  of 
the  heads  of  the  state  hospitals  were  changed  also,  the  new 
heads  being  persons  without  special  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases,  and  lacking  other  qualifications  for 
their  positions.  Also  the  expert  heads  of  four  other  state 
institutions  were  replaced  by  men  with  no  special  training 
or  qualifications.  To  quote  from  the  foreword  to  Mr.  Wright's 
study  of  the  Illinois  situation:  (Continued  on  page  519) 
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HOUSANDS  for  relief.  How  much  for  edu- 
cation? Or  at  least  so  it  looks  to  one  who 
reads  daily  the  appealing  headlines  with  which 
the  New  York  Times  advertises  the  plight  of 
the  hundred  neediest  cases.  That  appeal  taps  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  holiday  emotion ;  this  year  the  fund  has  passed  the 
quarter  million  mark  and  several  thousand  persons  will 
benefit  by  help  administered  through  the  social  agencies 
which  present  and  certify  the  cases.  But  how  about  the 
people  who  gave  their  dimes  or  dollars? 

It  seems  fair  to  argue  that  in  large  part  they  are  not 
regular  supporters  of  social  agencies.  They  come  in  on 
the  wave  of  Christmas  goodwill  just  as  some  families  make 
Christmas  or  Easter  the  occasion  of  their  annual  appear- 
ance at  church.  The  value  and  sincerity  of  such  an  emo- 
tional response  is  not  to  be  questioned — but  when  all  is 
said  and  done  it  is  an  emotional  response.  They  have  had 
the  thrill  of  giving  their  dollar  to  sick  Mr.  N.  or  widowed 
Mrs.  A.,  reaping  a  glow  of  virtue  with  no  trouble  or  re- 
sponsibility for  themselves. 

Such  a  method  as  that  of  New  York,  which  turns  the 
emotional  resources  of  Christmas  to  grist  for  the  established 
and  authoritative  social  work  mill,  is  a  tremendous  advance 
on  the  older  system  of  the  mass  dinner,  the  haphazard  hand- 
ing out  of  baskets,  or  the  vicarious  and  pauperizing  pleas- 
ures of  shedding  amateur  aid  in  person.  It  would  measure 
up  to  the  fifteen  Christmas  points  worked  out  by  John 
Nelpolder  for  the  Community  Welfare  Association  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  to  meet  conditions  prevailing  "in  a  high- 
grade  community."  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  money,  administered  by  experts,  will  go  far  to  alleviate 
suffering  and  prevent  even  deeper  distress.  It  is  all  right 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  couldn't  it  go  further? 

Distress  and  suffering  do  not  appear  spontaneously.  They 
need  not  even  be  considered  an  inevitable  perennial.  One 
of  the  organizations  cooperating  in  the  New  York  appeal, 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
issued  only  a  few  days  ago  its  conviction,  based  on  actual 
study,  that  more  had  been  done  in  the  past  twenty  years  to 
prevent  and  control  poverty  and  dependency  in  New  York 
city  than  in  its  whole  previous  history.  We  are  making 
headway — slow,  indeed,  but  certain.  The  public  health 
movement  had  lopped  off  one  section  of  the  load  of  poverty ; 
public  aid  to  widows  and  to  the  victims  of  industrial  acci- 
dent, save  many  other  families  from  reaching  the  breaking 
point.  The  knotty  question  of  old  age  dependency  is  being 
studied  in  a  fashion  which  justifies  hope. 

But  the  intricate  and  difficult  path  of  progress  requires 
thought  as  well  as  generous  impulses.  Could  not  Christmas 
generally  be  made  an  occasion  when  the  better  circumstanced 
give  a  little  thought  as  well  as  money  to  the  social  illnesses 
to  which  they  themselves  are  comparatively  immune?  Why 
not  analyze  those  hundred  neediest  cases  and  get  across 
simply  and  clearly  to  every  donor  and  every  reader  what 
lay  behind  the  breakdown — scanty  wages,  cramped  and  un- 
lighted  houses,  mischance  or  improvidence?  To  get  under- 


standing for  the  causes  of  family  breakdown,  sharpened  by 
that  feeling  of  neighborliness  which  assaults  the  most  crusty 
at  Christmas  time,  would  multiply  the  value  of  the  giving 
many  times. 


FACTS,  in  the  patient,  precise  laboratory  sense  of  exact 
knowledge,  have  for  some  time  been  accepted  as  the  es- 
sential source  material  for  scientific  theory.  This  same  atti- 
tude is  now  shifting  the  emphasis  of  the  social  sciences  from 
the  elaboration  of  "laws"  and  pure  theory  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  job  of  fact  finding.  Nothing  could  more 
effectively  illustrate  this  changed  viewpoint  than  the  recent 
series  of  national  conferences,  including  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  the  American  Farm  Economic  Association,  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Instructors  in  Accounting,  the 
American  Sociological  Society  and  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  held  in  New  York  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year. 

A  healthy  reluctance  to  generalize,  a  cautious  refusal  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  reliable  investigation,  a  challenge 
of  unsupported  theory,  marked  the  discussions  that  followed 
each  paper.  The  heads  of  the  labor  bureaus  of  two  large 
industrial  states,  for  instance,  refused  to  compare  their  acci- 
dent prevention  figures  "until  we  get  better  exposure  sta- 
tistics." A  noted  statistician  urged  not  only  the  collection 
of  statistical  evidence,  but  its  careful  and  intelligent  arrange- 
ment and  use.  A  nationally  known  teacher  of  economics 
pointed  out  at  length  that  the  social  sciences  cannot  hope  to 
solve  the  problems  within  their  field  with  the  success  that 
has  rewarded  the  material  sciences  until  they  are  willing  to 
develop  a  comparable  spirit  and  technique  of  patient,  exact 
investigation.  That  the  economists  and  sociologists  are  alive 
to  this  necessity  is  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  field  of  the 
social  sciences,  in  problems  of  community  and  individual 
maladjustment,  we  may  achieve  as  much  success  as  has  re- 
warded material  science  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 

There  were  not  many  social  workers  in  evidence  at  the 
sociological  and  statistical  sessions  at  which  facts  of  funda- 
mental import  for  social  work  were  being  discussed.  But 
at  a  luncheon  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Commu- 
nity Center  Association  the  headworker  of  Greenwich 
House  struck  a  note  which  should  resound  loud  and  clear 
no  less  at  social  work  than  social  science  gatherings.  "Let 
us  be  sceptical,"  she  said.  "Let  us  speak  what  we  think  and 
feel,  and  not  what  we  think  is  expected  of  us  at  a  confer- 
ence." The  meeting  over  which  she  presided  caught  that 
spirit  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  able  to  hear  a  social 
scientist  define  a  gang  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  city's  "in- 
terstitial areas"  without  blinking  and  swing  promptly  back 
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to  a  straight-from-the-shoulder  discussion  of  boys  as  boys. 
More  scepticism  and  less  terminology  is  a  first-rate  formula 
for  those  who  are  up  to  their  elbows  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  scientists'  facts. 


THE  final  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan's 
effort  to  defeat  and  then  to  unseat  Ben  B.  Lindsey  as 
judge  of  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court  has  been  written,  with 
Judge  Lindsey  firmly  in  possession.  After  the  suit  brought 
by  the  defeated  candidate  and  another  citizen  to  declare  the 
office  vacant  had  been  decided  in  Judge  Lindsey's  favor  by 
the  district  court  the  candidate,  Royal  R.  Graham,  com- 
mitted suicide  (see  The  Survey,  June  I  and  Nov.  i,  1925). 
The  case  was  nevertheless  appealed  to  the  supreme  court 
by  the  surviving  plaintiff,  who  later,  however,  moved  for 
its  dismissal.  Over  the  protest  of  attorney  engaged  by  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  this  motion  was  on  December  21  granted 
by  the  supreme  court  and  the  case  dismissed.  "In  a  recent 
court  action  against  the  former  Grand  Dragon,"  Judge 
Lindsey  writes,  "brought  by  the  attorneys  for  my  Klan 
opponent  to  obtain  payment  of  their  fees  in  this  contest, 
that  official  testified  on  oath  that  the  fight  against  me  had 
been  engineered  and  paid  for  on  orders  from  the  Imperial 
Klan  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Georgia." 


FROM  California  comes  an  illustrative  instance  of  the 
value  of  statistics  as  an  aid  to  social  diagnosis,  for  which 
Dr.  Emerson  pleads  elsewhere  in  this  issue  (p.  477).  When 
the  Jewish  Committee  for  Personal  Service  in  State  Insti- 
tutions compiled  the  records  for  its  third  annual  report,  it 
was  discovered  that  155  Jewish  inmates  had  been  committed 
to  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  from  San  Francisco,  while 
only  84  had  gone  from  Los  Angeles.  The  committee  asked 
Dr.  Samuel  Kohs,  executive  director  of  the  Oakland  Jewish 
Federation,  to  try  to  account  for  the  discrepancy.  Considered 
in  relation  to  the  Jewish  population  of  the  two  communities, 
the  difference  was  less  striking  than  the  crude  totals  suggest- 
ed, but  still  substantial.  Dr.  Kohs  concluded  that  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  either  the  mentally  ill  are  at  large 
in  greater  numbers  than  is  to  their  best  interests,  or  that  com- 
mitment is  more  difficult  than  in  the  North  or  that  other 
forms  of  care  and  treatment  are  being  provided.  But 
which?  Watching  its  records  closely  the  Committee  de- 
cided that  while  a  certain  number  of  facts  could  be  found 
to  support  any  of  these  theories,  probably  the  determining 
difference  was  the  excellence  of  the  work  for  the  mentally 
afflicted  in  Los  Angeles  county.  The  county  psychopathic 
parole  officer  was  able  to  show  that  in  1924  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  persons  referred  to  her  through  the  courts  had 
had  to  be  committed  to  the  state  hospitals.  These  were 
chronic  cases  for  whom  nothing  but  custodial  care  can  be 
offered  at  the  present  time.  The  remaining  90  per  cent  were 
cared  for  in  the  county  without  the  stigmatizing  process  of 
commitment  to  a  state  institution — probably  with  greater 
economy,  and  certainly  with  happy  result  of  sparing  them 


a  severe  social  handicap.  In  this  case  the  statistical  clue  led 
to  the  discovery  of  an  effective  piece  of  social  organization 
and  practice:  other  California  counties  can  measure  them- 
selves against  the  record  of  Los  Angeles  to  see  whether 
their  work  for  the  mentally  ill  is  more  or  less  adequate.  Only 
by  the  adoption  of  some  such  standardized  and  indisputable 
basis  of  discussion  as  the  various  kinds  of  social  morbidity 
rates  for  which  Dr.  Emerson  argues,  can  a  community  see 
its  problems  and  test  the  efficacy  of  its  solutions. 


NOT  so  long  ago  the  girl  who  preferred  a  job  to 
"society"  or  "helping  mother"  between  school  and 
marriage  was  viewed  askance.  Today,  by  preference  or 
necessity,  an  increasing  number  of  women  of  all  economic 
levels  are  trying  to  work  out  a  combination  of  matrimony 
with  wage-earning  or  professional  careers.  The  industrial, 
domestic  and  social  readjustment  that  this  situation  calls  for 
offers  a  problem  that  is  cheering  or  disturbing,  according  to 
one's  point  of  view,  but  that  certainly  is  engrossing  the 
attention  of  an  impressive  number  of  agencies. 

A  national  conference  on  women  in  industry  is  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  January  18  to  21,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  en- 
dorsing the  conference,  Secretary  of  Labor  James  J.  Davis 
stresses  the  fact  that  in  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of 
married  women  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
has  increased  41  per  cent,  and  in  trade  88  per  cent.  "It  is 
impossible  to  separate  entirely  the  problems  of  motherhood 
from  the  conditions  under  which  women  are  employed," 
he  remarks.  "There  is  nothing  more  important  in  our 
civilization,  and  every  thinking  American  must  realize  this 
situation."  The  conference  will  be  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  about  fifty  organizations,  including  various  labor 
groups,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  American  Red  Cross,  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  National  Woman's  Party,  Parent 
Teachers  Association,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  National  Association  of  Colored  Women, 
and  the  D.  A.  R. 

In  her  annual  report,  Mary  Anderson,  director  of  the 
W'omen's  Bureau,  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  special  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  an  extensive  study  of  "the  problem  of 
the  married  woman  who  works."  This  problem,  "and 
especially  of  the  mother  who  works,  linked  so  closely  as 
it  is  with  the  welfare  of  the  home  and  the  family,  is  natural- 
ly one  of  the  most  vital  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  complex 
problems  before  the  country  today,"  is  Miss  Anderson's 
view. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  approaches 
the  question  from  another  angle.  Mrs.  John  D.  Sherman, 
federation  president,  believes  that  "the  American  home- 
maker  is  restless"  because  "she  wants  relief  from  drudgery 
and  wants  the  world  to  recognize  homemaking  as  a  profes- 
sion." The  women's  clubs  are  preparing  to  ask  Congress 
for  recognition  of  the  profession  of  homemaking  in  the  next 
census.  The  General  Federation  is  also  making  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  home  conditions,  in  a  campaign  to  improve 
American  homes,  and,  presumably,  make  American  women 
more  willing  to  remain  in  them. 

The  Ontario  Minimum  Wage  Board,  which  has  been  in 
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existence  four  years,  and  "has  now  issued  orders  covering 
nearly  the  whole  field  of  female  labor  outside  the  home, 
save  for  a  few  trades  of  an  exceptional  type,"  announces 
that  it  "will  shortly  give  attention  to  the  problem  of  female 
home  work,  a  problem  which,  it  is  said,  no  board  on  this 
continent  has  yet  attempted  to  solve,  though  it  is  one  of 
great  importance  for  wage-working  women." 

Perhaps  there  is  a  limit  to  the  problems  which  any  "board 
on  this  continent"  can  hope  to  solve. 


E  Government  ought  always  to  be  alert  on  the 
side  of  the  humanities,"  said  the  President  in  the  brief 
section  of  his  annual  message  headed  Mothers  Aid.  "It 
ought  to  encourage  provisions  for  economic  justice  for  the 
defenseless.  It  ought  to  extend  its  relief  through  its  na- 
tional and  local  agencies,  as  may  be  appropriate  in  each 
case,  to  the  suffering  and  the  needy.  It  ought  to  be  charit- 
able." 

Starting  from  that  text  Mr.  Coolidge  urges  consideration 
for  "a  law  in  aid  of  motherhood"  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, "which  will  hereafter  be  a  model  for  all  parts  of  the 
Union."  Apparently  he  refers  to  measures  to  establish  a 
mothers'  pension  act  now  before  Congress.  Without  at  all 
disparaging  this  recommendation,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  governmental  alertness  on  the  side  of  humanities  should 
not  stop  there.  It  is  at  once  more  charitable,  more  economi- 
cal, more  sensible  to  prevent  destitution,  dependency  and 
sickness  than  to  attempt  to  salvage  human  wreckage.  Yet 
the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  just 
issued,  and  the  national  budget,  made  public  the  day  after 
the  President's  message,  show  the  narrowing  limits  to  which 
one  of  the  most  constructive  pieces  of  federal  social  work  in 
aid  of  motherhood  is  held. 

This  year's  appropriation  for  the  Children's  Bureau  is 
smaller  by  $12,000  than  last;  there  is  a  further  cut  of 
$19,000  in  the  1927  estimates  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  The  estimated  government  dollar  for  1926-7 
gives  10.52  cents  to  the  Veterants'  Bureau;  9.55  to  the 
Navy;  9.94  to  the  War  Department,  including  the  Panama 
Canal ;  while  the  other  departments,  also  in  cents,  stand : 
Agriculture,  4.33;  Commerce,  0.86;  Interior,  7.66;  Justice, 
0.70;  Post  Office  (the  deficiency  of  its  revenues)  0.71; 
State,  0.47;  and  Labor,  0.25. 

In  other  words  the  many  urgent  pieces  of  work  and 
study  carried  on  in  the  Department  of  Labor  must  be 
financed  on  one  four-hundredth  of  the  government's  budget, 
while  the  Veterans  Bureau  and  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments together  draw  nearly  a  third  of  that  budget. 
The  comparison  even  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  four  and  a  third  cents  to  the  quarter  cent  for 
Labor,  would  be  startling  if  year  after  year  we  were  not 
compelled  to  recognize  this  strange  indifference  to  children 
as  a  national  crop. 

Merely  to  glance  through  the  pages  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  report  issued  recently  is  to  see  the  ranks  of  those 
who  depend  on  some  branch  of  its  work  for  public  under- 
standing of  their  needs.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  babies  and  tens  of  thousands  of  mothers  reached  through 
the  services  supported  jointly  by  state  and  federal  funds 
under  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act,  administered  by  the  Bu- 


reau ;  there  are  studies  and  investigations  on  behalf  of  sick 
children  and  well;  of  babies  born  out  of  wedlock;  children 
in  school,  and  leaving  school  to  enter  shops  and  factories ; 
children  in  street  trades,  on  farms  and  in  the  shucking  sheds 
of  oyster  canneries  in  southern  states,  where  conditions  were 
found  to  be  practically  unchanged  since  a  federal  study  in 
1918  despite  the  improvement  in  child  labor  laws  in  one 
of  the  states  under  investigation. 

Many  compelling  requests  for  investigation  and  counsel 
just  go  unanswered  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  Bu- 
reau's resources.  In  the  light  of  the  prevailing  discussion 
of  lawlessness  and  crime,  one  of  the  most  appealing  of  these 
is  for  research  in  the  prevention  of  sex  delinquency  among 
young  people  and  in  the  care  of  those  who  become  delin- 
quent. A  year  ago  the  Bureau  announced  its  hope  that 
funds  would  be  forthcoming  to  finance  such  a  study,  re- 
quested by  several  groups,  for  which  it  has  ample  authority. 
None  the  less  the  present  crisis,  in  which  such  data  would 
be  invaluable,  finds  it  still  waiting. 


SOME  acceptable  plan  of  economic  relief  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  become  necessary  in  the  view  not  only 
of  the  farmers  themselves  but  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  business  prosperity  and  those  interested  primarily  in  social 
welfare;  incidentally  also  of  those  who  desire  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  present  administration  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion. Out  of  the  resultant  clamor  of  conferences,  oratory 
and  "calm  discussion"  certain  probable  lines  of  action  be- 
gin to  emerge. 

President  Coolidge,  in  his  address  before  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  and  in  his  message  to  Congress,  suggests  a 
farm  relief  program.  He  proposes  "actively  and  energetical- 
ly to  assist  the  farmers  to  promote  their  welfare  through 
cooperative  marketing."  To  accomplish  this  the  Pesident 
suggests  the  further  development  of  the  present  farm  loan 
and  intermediate  credit  banks  which  have  now  "put  out 
loans  at  moderate  rates  to  about  350,000  farmers,"  and  an 
increase  in  the  facilities  of  the  general  banking  system.  "All 
of  these  agencies  need  to  give  more  attention  to  farm 
needs.  .  .  .  They  should  be  equipped  to  supply  not  only 
credit  but  sound  business  advice  and  the  farmers  to  a  much 
better  extent  should  learn  to  use  all  these  facilities."  And 
the  administration  will  support  in  the  present  session  of 
Congress  a  measure  drafted  by  "leaders  in  the  cooperative 
movement,  with  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture" under  which,  as  President  Coolidge  interprets  it, 

the  farmers  would  have  the  active  and  energetic  assistance 
of  the  government  in  meeting  the  problem  of  surplus  produc- 
tion. Through  consultation  and  conference  the  best  experts 
of  the  country  would  be  employed  as  the  needs  require,  and 
methods  of  storage,  credit  and  marketing  would  be  devised. 
The  agencies  created  would  have  at  their  disposal  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  great  organizations  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and  federal  banking.  Their  repre- 
sentatives at  home  and  abroad  would  be  engaged  in  locating 
and  supplying  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  The  fundamental 
soundness  of  this  proposal  rests  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
helping  the  farmer  to  help  himself. 

This  very  general  statement  embodies  many  of  the  fea- 
tures for  which  the  Granges  and  similar  farmer  organiza- 
tions agitated  ten  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  fact  that 
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conservative  political  leaders  are  willing  to  embody  them 
in  a  party  program  now  is  evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  agricultural  situation.  So  real  is  the  emergency  how- 
ever that  the  farmers  as  a  whole  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
offer  of  remedies  which  they  demanded  in  earlier  decades. 
A  minority  at  least  press  for  more  radical  measures.  Here 
is  where  the  lines  of  cleavage  are  showing. 


IN  the  view  of  the  administration,  any  solution  based  on 
direct  government  price  fixing,  or  price  fixing  through 
the  buying  and  selling  of  farm  products  by  the  government 
would  be  "a  dangerous  undertaking." 

Ultimately  [says  the  President]  it  would  end  the  independ- 
rnce  which  the  farmers  of  this  country  enjoy  as  a  result  of 
centuries  of  struggle  and  prevent  the  exercise  of  their  own 
judgment  and  control  in  cultivating  their  land  and  marketing 
their  produce. 

The  rural  insurgents  come  back  at  the  Republican  tariff 
as  something  which  protects  industry  at  the  expense  of  agri- 
culture. With  corn  down  forty  cents  a  bushel  this  year, 
the  President's  remarks  to  the  Farm  Bureau  about  duties 
"levied  solely  to  protect  the  farmer"  were  accepted  with 
some  hesitation  by  the  press  of  the  Middle  West. 

Possibly  as  a  result  of  the  expressions  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  administration  program,  as  outlined  at  Chicago, 
President  Coolidge,  a  fortnight  later,  made  it  known  that 
the  administration  would  approve  a  bill  creating  a  com- 
mission to  dispose  of  agricultural  surpluses,  provided  that 
the  measure  has  no  price  fixing  feature  and  does  not  re- 
quire the  government  to  market  surplus  crops.  By  what 
means  such  a  commission  would,  under  these  limitations, 
"dispose  of  agricultural  surpluses"  has  not  been  described. 
During  January,  a  series  of  conferences  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  will  endeavor  to  harmonize  the  various 
programs  suggested  for  farm  relief.  At  the  same  time, 
the  agricultural  committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  begin  hearings  for  the  benefit  of  numerous  farm 
organizations. 

The  type  of  farm  relief  which  President  Coolidge  de- 
nounced as  "class  legislation"  in  his  Chicago  address,  has 
been  brought  up  this  session  of  Congress  by  Senator 
Hendrik  Shipstead,  Minnesota  Farmer-Laborite.  Senator 
Shipstead's  proposal  is  a  bill  which  would  create  a  govern- 
ment commission  to  fix  prices  for  farm  products.  Its  sponsors 
point  to  the  fixing  of  railroad  rates  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  way  of  analogy. 

I  am  opposed  to  price-fixing  as  a  governmental  principle 
[Senator  Shipstead  is  quoted  as  saying  in  a  recent  newspaper 
interview],  but  the  administration  has  seen  fit  to  protect  the 
price  of  manufactured  products  by  the  tariff.  Big  combines, 
like  steel  manufacturers,  are  allowed  to  set  their  own  prices. 
The  prices  of  electricity,  telephone,  street  car  rates — all  are 
fixed  by  government  authorities.  As  long  as  this  system 
continues  I  say  the  farmer  should  have  the  same  advantage 
as  the  manufacturers.  He  can't  fix  his  own  prices. 

Some  modification  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  before  the 
last  Congress  will  undoubtedly  be  introduced  into  the  pres- 
ent session  with  the  hope,  not  too  securely  based,  of  provid- 
ing a  compromise  between  the  administration  and  the 
"farmer-radical"  positions.  The  senator  from  Oregon 
would  attack  the  basic  problem  of  distribution  by  establish- 


ing a  "ratio  price"  for  certain  agricultural  products,  and 
setting  up  machinery  for  government  purchase  and  export 
of  surplus  production  of  these  commodities.  The  ratio  price 
of  the  basic  agricultural  commodities  selected  (wheat,  flour, 
rice,  corn,  wool,  cattle,  sheep,  swine)  would  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  pre-war  price  as  the  current  all-commodities 
price  average  bears  to  the  pre-war  all-commodities  price 
average.  It  is  proposed  that  this  export  corporation,  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000,000  shall  have  "all  the  powers  of  a 
private  corporation  to  perform  all  the  necessary  functions 
involved  in  handling,  marketing,  processing,  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  the  basic  agricultural  commodities."  Substitutes  for 
the  McNary-Haugen  bill  were  offered  in  the  last  session  by 
Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska  and  by  Representative  Voigt  of 
Wisconsin. 

Beneath  all  this  political-economic  argument  is  a  growing 
unrest  based  on  the  hardships,  the  discouragement  and  the 
consciousness  of  injustice  borne  by  the  American  farmer. 
The  numerous  farm  organizations  continue  to  clamor  for 
action,  as  against  speeches  and  committee  hearings.  The 
farmer  is  becoming  increasingly  articulate  in  his  demand 
for  "legislation  that  will  stabilize  and  protect  agriculture 
at  least  in  the  same  degree  that  labor  and  industry  have 
been  protected." 


THE  next  great  social  conflict  will  not  be  between  labor 
and  capital  but  rather  between  city  and  country.  This 
is  the  prophecy  of  a  United  States  Senator  who  has  been 
observing  Europe.  What  are  the  symptoms?  They  may 
be  best  discerned  in  such  countries  as  Germany  where  for 
months  the  economic  problem  was  reduced  to  its  elemental 
proportions.  With  German  manufacturing  industries  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill  and  the  official  blockade  ended,  Ger- 
many resumed  its  functioning  as  an  economic  unit.  One 
impelling  task  stood  starkly  before  the  nation,  namely  to 
supply  food  to  a  population  already  partially  starved.  The 
farmers  were  capable  of  supplying  a  large  portion  of  the 
necessary  food,  but  who  was  to  pay  them  for  their  labors? 
The  people  who  needed  food  most  had  no  money,  or  if  they 
had,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  worth  accepting.  Urban  dwell- 
ers accused  farmers  of  hoarding  food  and  farmers  deeply 
resented  official  and  non-official  requisitionings.  The  crisis 
passed  without  serious  trouble  and  German  industries  are 
once  more  well  along  the  road  of  recovery.  Farming,  how- 
ever, has  not  recovered ;  it  is  the  one  German  business  which 
is  so  inadequately  financed  that  it  cannot  go  on  without 
emergency  credit  facilities.  In  the  meantime,  the  resent- 
ment which  the  farmers  have  stored  up  against  the  city 
remains.  It  represents,  according  to  the  senator,  a  deeper 
and  wider  social  schism  than  any  which  he  encountered  in 
all  of  Europe. 

The  state  of  New  Jersey  has  elected  a  Democratic  gov- 
ernor. His  opponent  received  a  majority  of  votes  in  eighteen 
counties  but  the  vote  of  three  urban  counties  was  sufficient 
to  defeat  him.  These  same  voters  gave  President  Coolidge 
an  enormous  majority  one  year  ago.  When  they  vote  as 
citizens  of  the  nation,  they  appear  to  vote  as  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  but  when  they  in  turn  vote  as  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth  of  New  Jersey,  they  divide  into  rural  and 
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urban  partisans.  Likewise,  the  state  of  New  York  asks  a 
referendum  on  four  important  constitutional  amendments, 
and  the  vote  is  clearly  along  lines  of  rural-urban  division. 
But  these  are  unconvincing  illustrations.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  is  exceptionally  mobile  and  tends  to  be- 
come more  so;  the  farmer  of  to-day  may  be  a  factory 
worker  tomorrow.  The  lines  of  an  encompassing  rural- 
urban  conflict  would  be  drawn  only  when  organized  city 
consumers  confront  organized  agricultural  producers  with 
mutually  exclusive  demands.  The  potentialities  of  such  an 
impasse  are  difficult  to  envisage.  Its  tension  would  reach 
to  the  foundations  of  our  whole  economic  system. 


eral  application.  If  this  promising  young  magazine  can 
avoid  these  twin  dangers  and,  under  the  guidance  of  its 
unusually  capable  editorial  board,  afford  a  genuine  clearing 
house  for  fresh  facts,  experiments  and  theories  in  industml 
psychology,  its  possibilities  for  interest  and  usefulness  are 
almot  unlimited. 


TO  a  mere  mother  it  must  be  appalling  as  well  as  in- 
spiring to  realize  that  it  takes  research  in  anthro- 
pology, nutrition,  pediatrics,  psychology  and  psychiatry  to 
chart  that  seemingly  natural  thing — child  development.  Such 
are  the  fields  represented  by  the  research  workers  in  child 
development  recently  called  together  by  the  new  committee 
on  child  development  of  the  National  Research  Council. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Bird  T.  Baldwin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  there  came  together  twenty-eight  of  these 
workers,  representing  nearly  a  score  of  schools,  colleges  and 
universities.  As  a  result  of  the  conference,  they  resolved 
themselves  into  five  committees  to  study  animal  development 
in  relation  to  child  development;  the  physical  growth,  the 
nutrition,  the  medical  care,  the  psychology  and  the  mental 
hygiene  of  the  young  child;  and  the  literature  of  research 
in  all  these  fields.  Strangely  enough,  such  a  program  deals 
with  data  which,  in  scientific  form,  were  relatively  unknown 
before  the  opening  of  this  century.  Yet  in  them  lies  much 
of  the  world's  hope  of  making  itself  over. 


THE  Harlem  Number  of  The  Survey  last  spring  was 
dedicated  to  the  belief  that  the  Negro  had  become  con- 
scious, or  was  becoming  conscious,  of  a  culture  of  his  own 
out  of  which  creative  expression  might  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute richly  to  the  general  patterns  of  American  life.  More 
and  more,  the  outcroppings  of  experience  and  feeling  which 
confirm  this  belief  are  being  recognized  publicly.  Two 
Negro  magazines,  Opportunity  and  The  Crisis,  have  each 
held  belles-lettres  contests  which  have  elicited  distinguished 
work  in  both  prose  and  verse.  Now  come  the  Harmon 
Foundation  awards,  which  seek  to  extend  recognition  on  a 
more  spectacular  scale  and  a  broader  basis  to  Negro  achieve- 
ment in  all  fields. 

During  1926  seven  first  awards  of  $400  each  and  seven 
second  awards  of  $100  each  are  offered  by  the  Foundation 
to  Negroes  who  excel  in  literature,  music,  art,  industry, 
science,  education  and  religion,  and  an  eighth  grant  of  $500 
is  to  be  given  the  person — white  or  colored — who  is  ad- 
judged to  have  made  during  the  year  of  the  award  "the 
greatest  contribution  toward  improving  the  relations  be- 
tween white  and  Negro  people  in  America."  The  awards 
will  be  administered  by  the  Commission  on  Church  and  Race 
Relations  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  to  which  ap- 
plications and  recommendations  may  be  made  for  the  current 
year  up  to  June  i,  1926. 


ANEW  publication,  called  Industrial  Psychology  and 
further  defined  as  The  Journal  of  Human  Engineer- 
ing, has  made  its  appearance  in  that  hopeful  new  field  border- 
ing both  economics  and  psychology,  where  so  many  indus- 
trial problems  are  being  dealt  with  through  increased  effi- 
ciency of  both  labor  and  management.  Donald  Laird,  di- 
rector of  the  psychological  laboratory  of  Colgate  University, 
is  managing  editor.  Its  editorial  board  includes  a  distin- 
guished group  of  American  economists  and  psychologists 
and  successful  industrial  managers  and  also  several  English, 
French  and  German  leaders  in  the  same  field.  In  the  first 
(January)  number  there  are  competent  discussions  of  In- 
dustrial Dissatisfaction,  Control  of  Output  in  Offices,  Hand- 
ling Men  Through  Their  Self-interest  and  Eyesight  in 
Industry. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  obvious  dangers  confronting 
such  a  journal.  Management  is  always  much  more  articulate 
than  labor,  and  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  represent- 
ing only  the  point  of  view  which  is  so  easily  obtained  and 
so  clearly  expressed.  Also,  such  a  magazine  could,  without 
difficulty,  fill  its  pages  with  detailed  descriptions  of  isolated 
management  programs,  which,  standing  alone  and  without 
adequate  interpretation,  lack  either  general  interest  or  gen- 


EVEN  more  spectacular  than  the  political  volte-face 
which  put  proportional  representation  and  the  council- 
manager  type  of  government  into  Cleveland  two  years  ago, 
making  it  the  largest  city  in  the  country  to  accept  this  form 
of  administration,  is  the  revolution  which  has  just  been 
accomplished  in  Cincinnati.  Here  a  long  and  deeply  in- 
trenched Republican  machine  has  been  ousted,  a  council- 
mayor  government  has  been  installed,  and  to  cap  the  climax 
the  insurgent  lawyer  who  led  the  fight,  single-handed  at 
first  and  against  enormous  odds,  to  give  the  city  a  responsive 
and  progressive  government  has  been  elected  mayor.  Mur- 
ray Seasongood,  this  mayor,  is  one  of  six  candidates  elected 
to  the  city  council — which  numbers  nine — with  the  support 
of  the  Charter  Committee  and  the  body  of  voters  who  were 
finally  and  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  need  of  change. 

In  common  with  other  Ohio  cities  Cincinnati  is  hampered 
by  constitutional  restrictions  on  municipal  finance  which 
may  limit  sharply  the  adequate  upbuilding  of  the  city's  serv- 
ices. But  with  a  clear  majority,  a  charter  made  to  their 
order,  and  a  capable  executive — Lieut.-Col.  Clarence  O. 
Sherrill,  superintendent  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  city  manager — the  "new  crowd" 
in  Cincinnati  have  a  brilliant  opportunity. 
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Make  Public  Health  Personal 


IN  not  much  more  than  two  hundred  years  we  in  this 
country  have  evolved  at  least  three  plans  of  action 
for  health  rather  than  against  disease.  For  con- 
venience they  may  be  called  enforcement,  education 
and  participation. 

Much  was  added  to  the  safety  of  life  by  the  engineers 
and  builders  and  chemists.  Water  came  cleaner,  gross  dirt 
was  quickly  removed,  houses  and  schools  more  commonly 
courted  light  and  air.  But  most  of  this  was  done  by  order, 
by  law;  science,  or  what  passed  for  it,  spoke  with  authority 
even  if  not  to  an  understanding  audience. 

But  after  a  century,  and  almost  two,  there  was  a  great 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  health  officers,  ordinances,  sani- 
tary authority,  could  not  by  edict  and  force  make  the  world 
entirely  healthy  through  the  passive  submission  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  new  plan  grew  out  of  the  evidence  of  the 
bacteriologist  who  not  only  grew  the  poisonous  vegetables 
of  infectious  diseases  in  his  tubular  greenhouses,  but  traced 
them  on  their  excursions  from  hand  to  mouth  in  the  homelv 
paths  of  human  converse.  We  began  to  listen  to  the  gentle 
wise  man  of  Providence,  our  respected  Dr.  Chapin,  who 
put  more  trust  in  washing  of  hands  than  in  burning  of 
chemical  candles  of  foul  incense  to  unknown  gods.  How 
could  health  be  ordered  or  attained  through  authority,  by 
demand  for  wholesome  physical  surroundings  alone,  when 
the  elusive  causes  of  ill  health  were  to  be  found  in  the  food 
habits  of  the  housewife  who  didn't  know  a  calory  or  vitamin 
when  she  met  them,  in  the  sneezes  of  the  reckless  father? 

So  the  fanatic,  the  enthusiast,  the  optimist,  the  reformer, 
crusaders  all  for  other  people's  good,  suddenly  found  a  new 
job  and  whirled  into  line,  often  with  scant  courtesy,  right 
in  front  of  the  health  officer  and  the  doctor,  and  began  to 
dig  into  the  consciousness  and  conscience  of  their  neighbors 
with  spades  full  of  the  strong  fertilizer  of  health  education. 
They  have  been  in  full  swing  for  a  quarter  century — and 
in  some  places  twice  as  long,  and  still  the  job  is  unfinished. 
Sanitation  was  good,  wholesale  education  was  better,  but 
what  deserves  the  title  of  best  for  health? 

Only  within  the  past  three  years  has  the  whispered  an- 
swer become  audible.  To  share  actively  in  the  inexhaustible 
possibilities  of  health  is  becoming  a  cherished  ideal,  and  its 
rewards  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  law  or  gift,  not  from 
talking  about  it  or  listening  to  others  tell  how  they  got 
their  allotment,  but  by  demanding  a  service  from  health's 
votaries  for  ourselves  individually. 

The  chief  distinctive  service  of  medicine  is  its  ability  to 
interpret  the  form  and  structure,  the  performance,  the 
growth  and  function,  of  the  individual  human  body  and  its 
enlivening  spirit  in  terms  of  health  and  disease.  Through 
the  seven  ages  and  decades  each  of  us  needs  a  counsel  of 
health  based  upon  such  an  understanding  of  his  own  living 
body  as  only  the  physician  at  present  is  trained  to  offer. 
Let  no  one  divert  us  from  the  demand  that  the  medical 


sciences  be  re-directed  to  a  new  purpose  of  which  the  prac- 
tical symbol  is  the  individual  health  examination. 

The  layman's  responsibility  is  chiefly  to  demand  for  him- 
self all  and  more  for  health  than  in  the  past  he  has  re- 
quired from  the  medical  sciences  for  the  treatment  of  disease. 
The  layman's  opportunity  today  is  to  make  public  health  per- 
sonal. He  is  little  affected  by  highly  colored  statistical 
charts  of  other  people's  deaths.  He  is  little  concerned  with 
that  impersonal  amorphous  intangible  something  called  pub- 
lic health.  Only  as  he  can  split  off  from  the  mass  a  little 
edible  information,  a  fraction  of  individual  well-being  for 
himself,  does  public  health  become  a  matter  of  family  budget. 

The  layman's  responsibilty  is  to  demand  for  purely  selfish 
personal  reasons  that  an  honest,  trained,  non-partisan  whole- 
time  health  officer  be  engaged  and  suitably  paid,  and  that 
he  be  so  provided  with  funds  as  to  permit  him  to  give  com- 
mon health  services  which  will  make  private  health  agencies 
quite  superfluous  in  his  city.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  wasteful  procedure  than  that  which  the  majority  of 
American  communities  are  following  today,  wasteful  in 
persons,  in  resources,  in  respect  and  credit.  With  but  few 
exceptions  our  cities  are  in  a  stage  of  childish  amateurism 
in  health  service,  because  chiefly  of  lack  of  plain  leadership 
and  responsibility,  because  more  money  than  brains  is  spent 
in  official  and  volunteer  agencies. 

The  layman  may  better  decide  to  invest  in  personal  health 
than  to  continue  to  support  the  extravagances  of  broadcasted 
public  health.  An  adequate  program  for  city  health  becomes 
steadily  simpler  and  less  expensive  as  the  individual  layman 
buys  health  for  himself  and  his  family  in  the  open  market 
and  does  not  wait  for  some  representative  of  the  taxpayers 
to  tell  him  how  to  bring  up  his  children. 

Adequate  protection  against  fire  does  not  begin  or  end 
with  a  fire  department.  Police  departments  do  not  relieve 
us  of  the  responsibilty  of  keeping  the  peace  individually. 
Will  you  return  to  the  era  of  the  competing  social  political 
and  financial  rivalries  of  the  volunteer  fire  companies,  to 
the  reckless  tyranny  of  the  vigilance  committees?  Do  you 
really  believe  that  those  threadbare  words  cooperation  and 
coordination  can  excuse  a  continuation  of  multiple  irrespon- 
sible amateur  public  health  agencies,  bred  in  propaganda 
and  boosted  by  drives? 

The  layman's  responsibility  is  to  be  so  well  taught  and 
well  served  as  an  individual  and  for  his  family,  at  his  own 
expense  and  for  purely  selfish  personl  reasons,  that  he  will 
need  in  his  city  only  those  official  services  which  can  be 
carried  out  only  by  the  authority  of  sanitary  law.  These 
will  be  moderate  in  cost  and  should  be  provided  by  the  tax 
levy  under  the  health  officer.  Health  is  personal,  and  only 
in  certain  clearlv  defined  fields  can  the  responsibility  for  it 
be  unloaded  upon  official  health  agencies ;  rarely,  if  ever, 
upon  volunteer  health  agencies. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 
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Health  Diagnosis  in  College 

WHEN  we  consider  the  fact  that  our  college  men  are 
a  highly  selected  group  it  is  amazing  to  find  that  at 
least  half  of  them  are  below  reasonable  standards  of  phy- 
sical fitness  and  that  the  condition  of  fully  a  third  calls  for 
immediate  care.  These  underweight  men,  as  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Davenport  has  shown,  are  from  three  to  six  times  more 
subject  to  respiratory  diseases  and  from  six  to  twelve  times 
more  subject  to  tuberculosis  than  is  the  general  population. 
Physical  fitness  classes  at  Dartmouth  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  have  shown  that  these  men 
can  be  made  to  gain  in  weight  at  three  or  more  times  the 
rate  of  gain  of  an  average  sixteen-year-old  boy.  A  group 
of  fifty  who  followed  our  physical  fitness  program  gained 
also  half  as  much  again  in  height  as  did  a  similar  group 
who  did  not  receive  special  care. 

Nutrition  clinics  have  now  effectively  demonstrated  their 
program  in  all  the  age  sections  of  the  growing  period.  The 
only  field  in  which  extensive  work  has  not  been  done  as  yet 
is  the  industrial  group  paralleling  high  school  and  college 
years.  Even  here  experiments  have  shown  such  results  as 
those  achieved  recently  in  an  industrial  plant  in  Indianapolis 
where  nineteen  young  men  and  women  in  thirteen  weeks 
made  an  average  gain  of  four  and  a  half  pounds — an  annual 
rate  of  18  pounds. 

The  fundamental  necessities  of  the  program  are:  the 
discovery  and  removal  of  the  causes  of  the  particular  case 
of  underweight  and  physical  unfitness ;  and  the  coordination 
of  the  medical,  educational  and  other  social  forces  requisite 
to  increase  the  health  intelligence  of  the  individual  and 
afford  him  a  background  of  adequate  health  habits.  A  later 
report  will  deal  with  an  extended  series  of  studies  with  this 
problem  of  health  intelligence  in  which  among  other  show- 
ings it  is  made  evident  that  seniors  in  college  and  even  in 
medical  school  do  not  have  better  health  or  exercise  better 
health  intelligence  than  that  found  among  first  year  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  clear  that  the  average  college  man  has  in  him  possi- 
bilities of  growth  and  health,  together  with  the  increased 
effectiveness  and  enjoyment  of  life  that  these  bring  with 
them,  considerably  beyond  the  present  standards  of  attain- 
ment. Thus  in  the  Dartmouth  class  of  1928,  427  men  not 
in  physical  fitness  classes  showed  as  a  group  practically  no 
gain  in  weight  from  October  to  May  except  that  the  number 
of  obese  men  had  increased  50  per  cent — the  only  men  to 
whom  an  increase  was  a  disadvantage.  In  comparison  with 
this,  sixty  men  in  the  physical  fitness  classes  gained  for  the 
time  they  were  on  the  program  during  the  first  semester 
at  an  annual  rate  of  twenty-four  pounds.  During  the  second 
semester  eighty-nine  men  went  forward  at  an  annual  rate 
of  twenty-five  pounds.  The  best  results  were  secured  by 
groups  of  upper  classmen  and  athletes  whose  annual  rates 
were  respectively  forty-one  and  forty-two  pounds. 

No  part  of  the  work  with  athletes  has  been  more  inter- 
esting than  that  carried  on  with  the  members  of  the  foot- 
ball teams.  The  problem  of  staleness  is  very  closely  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  unfitness — over- 
fatigue.  As  soon  as  this  began  to  appear  in  the  fall  of  1924 
the  matters  of  rest,  adequate  compensation  for  dehydration, 
and  so  on,  were  dealt  with.  The  men  in  charge  of  training 
and  the  members  of  the  teams  entered  into  the  new  pro- 
gram with  effective  cooperation  and  ;:?ed  it  to  help  in  mak- 


ing their  schedule  of  games  successful.  An  incident  in  this 
undertaking  well  illustrates  the  importance  of  getting  at 
fundamentals  rather  than  being  concerned  with  more  ap- 
parent conditions.  The  record  of  feeding  showed  that  the 
men  were  eating  too  much  at  their  evening  meals  and  not 
enough  in  the  morning  and  at  noon.  Nothing  was  said 
about  this  matter  but  provision  was  made  for  improving 
rest  and  other  factors.  Within  a  few  days  the  total 
amount  of  food  consumed  had  increased  as  was  desired  and 
the  distribution  between  the  meals  had  taken  care  of  itself. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  another 
aspect  of  feeding  was  studied  and  it  was  found  that 
the  average  daily  total  of  calories  was  3,000,  ranging 
from  2,400  to  4,100.  The  average  for  the  third  of  the 
class  making  the  best  gains  and  that  for  the  third  making 
the  least  gains  did  not  vary  from  one  another  by  more  than 
50  calories.  The  problem  is  not  so  much  how  much  food 
is  eaten  as  how  much  is  assimilated. 

The  causes  for  physical  unfitness  are  found  by  means  of 
physical-growth  and  social  examinations.  In  a  representa- 
tive group  the  students  examined  were  found  to  have  an 
average  of  6.3  "social"'  defects  and  5.8  physical  defects. 
About  half  of  the  latter  were  concerned  with  obstructions 
in  nose  and  throat  and  a  quarter  were  matters  of  posture. 
Recommendations  for  expert  nose  and  throat  examination 
were  made  to  84  per  cent — 48  per  cent  received  negative  re- 
ports and  36  per  cent  were  advised  to  have  operations.  Those 
who  deferred  having  recommended  operations  performed 
averaged  only  half  the  gain  in  weight  recorded  for  the  whole 
group.  A  relationship  was  found  between  gain  in  weight 
and  the  number  of  physical  defects.  The  men  who  had 
from  two  to  four  defects  each  averaged  378  per  cent  of 
the  gain  to  be  expected  at  their  age ;  those  with  five  to 
seven  averaged  310  per  cent  and  those  with  eight  to  ten 
averaged  153  per  cent. 

It  has  been  most  instructive  to  observe  the  progress  of 
men  utterly  fagged  out  by  the  requirements  of  gymnasium 
work  who  came  by  adequate  resting  to  the  point  where  they 
enjoyed  this  training  and  profited  by  it.  One  student  who 
had  suffered  from  a  tuberculous  spine  and  other  abnormal 
conditions  had  waited  several  years  under  expert  care  before 
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From   the   Dartmouth  Alumni   Magazine 

The  effect  vf  "mak:ng  /.';.*  team"  on  rate  of  gain.  This  chart  shoivs 
the  remarkable  gain  of  17  underweight  athletes  from  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  classes.  These  men  had  the  special  objective  of 
gaining  weight  in  order  to  "make  the  team." 
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undertaking  a  college 
course.  On  entering 
the  physical  fitness  class 
he  said  he  knew  he 
would  be  helped  by  it, 
but  that  he  had  proved 
that  he  could  not  make 
any  gains  in  weight. 
He  also  was  unable  to 
take  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles of  food  important 
for  improving  his  con- 
dition. He  started  in 
on  malted  milk  and  a 
graham  cracker  for  his 
extra  lunches.  A  wise 
provision  in  the  physi- 
cal education  section 
enabled  him  to  give 
recreation  time  to  rest- 
ing until  he  gradually 
came  to  be  ready  for 
cross  country  walks. 
By  April  he  was  able 
to  eat  any  desirable 
food.  The  first  eight 
weeks  he  gained  a 
pound  a  week  but  un- 
fortunately the  pres- 
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From  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  Magazine 
UNDERWEIGHT  ATHLETES 
This  chart  illustrates  the  effect  of 
extra-curricular  activities  on  rate  of 
gain.  The  Dartmouth  class  gained 
an  average  of  I]/?  pounds  in  7  weeks 
and  then  because  of  "chinning  sea- 
son," examinations  and  holidays  made 
no  gain  in  the  following  8  weeks.  The 
Technology  class  shows  a  steady  gain, 
passing  Dartmouth  at  15  weeks. 

The  average  gain  is  chartered  from 
the  actual  gains  and  losses  of  each 
week.  The  average  gain  reckoned  at 
the  end  of  the  class  on  the  basis  of 
full  time  attendance  would  be  some- 
what less. 


sure  of  examinations  did  not  permit  him  to  hold  this  rate 
as  constantly  as  his  condition  required.  He  was  able,  how- 
ever, to  keep  well  ahead  of  his  original  state  and  to  make 
for  the  year  a  college  grade  double  that  of  the  average  of 
his  class. 

The  chief  obstacles  to  progress  at  Dartmouth  in  the 
order  of  their  effect  as  measured  by  loss  of  weight  were: 
grouped  examinations;  the  "chinning"  season,  carnival  and 
vacations ;  and  competition  in  athletics  and  other  extra- 
curricular activities.  Experience  with  men  in  the  physical 
:ss  classes  gave  aid  to  the  administration  in  determining 
last  year  that  "chinning"  season  (activities  connected  with 
the  selection  of  fraternity  members)  should  be  deferred 
until  the  second  year  instead  of  continuing  to  be  a  source 
of  energy  expenditure  for  the  already  overburdened  fresh- 
man. How  to  conduct  examinations  without  permitting 
them  to  require  so  many  ill-spared  pounds  of  flesh  from 
students  is  receiving  careful  attention.  The  temptation  to 
indulge  in  many  all-night  parties  when  the  student  is  at 
home  for  vacation  and  the  urge  toward  achievement  in 
extra-curricular  performance  calls  for  added  health  intelli- 
gence alike  on  the  part  of  students,  parents  and  members 
of  the  faculty. 

Studies  were  made  in  the  relationship  of  college  grades 
to  physical  fitness.  It  seems  to  be  evident  that  college 
grades  have  a  closer  relationship  to  the  weight-height 
index  than  that  shown  by  the  results  of  the  psychological 
tests  on  which  the  decile  groupings  are  made.  It  is 
also  very  clear  that  obese  men — 20  per  cent  and  more 
over  average  weight — have  on  the  average  a  lower 
percentage  of  high  marks  and  a  higher  percentage  of 
low  marks  than  appears  in  the  other  groups.  In  some 
situations  the  underweight  show  unusual  ability  to  gain 
honors  but  that  this  is  done  at  a  serious  cost  of  strain  is 
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shown  by  their  high  percentage  in  college  mortality.  The 
men  in  the  safety-weight  zone  had  only  a  third  as  many 
grades  of  less  than  i.o  as  did  those  who  were  underweight. 
The  underweight  group  on  the  other  hand  ran  below  the 
average  for  the  class  in  the  attainment  of  grades  from  2.3 
up  while  the  safety-weight  group  ran  above  the  average. 
Even  among  the  underweight  men  not  in  physical  fitness 
classes  those  who  made  gains  in  weight  during  the  year 
averaged  .6  more  in  marks  than  those  secured  by  the  under- 
weight men  who  lost  weight  in  the  same  period. 

WM.  R.  P.  EMERSON,  M.D. 

It's   Cheaper  to   Be   Right 

HALF  the  states  in  the  Union  live  under  a  so-called 
health  law  which  wastes  at  least  $3,000,000  a  year 
in  building  costs  and  uncounted  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
coal,  and  yet  cannot  be  anything  but  injurious  in  its  effect 
upon  health. 

This  incorrigible  offender  is  the  ordinary  measure  which 
regulates  the  ventilation  of  schools.  It  traces  its  ancestry 
to  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  German 
and  British  investigators  set  up  the  theory  that  adequacy  of 
ventilation  was  to  be  measured  by  the  carbon  dioxide  content 
of  the  air  and  adequate  ventilation  required  that  thirty 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  person  per  minute  be  pumped  into 
the  room.  When  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Engineers  was  formed  in  1895  it  naturally  put 
its  support  behind  the  accepted  theory  of  ventilation — and 
beginning  with  1900  it  wrote  it  into  the  statute  books  with 
a  force  quite  unjustified  by  its  scientific  validity.  That 
scientific  validity  was  completely  discredited  by  the  monu- 
mental report  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  on 
Ventilation,  published  in  1922  (See  the  Survey,  Dec.  15, 
1922)  but  the  task  of  unmaking  the  mischievous  laws  which 
rest  on  the  outproved  theory  is  just  begun. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  found,  in  brief,  that 
the  most  harmful  air  is  overheated  air;  that  when  a  great 
volume  of  air  is  pumped  through  a  room  by  mechanical 
measures  it  must  be  heated  beyond  a  point  compatible  with 
health  or  comfort  in  order  to  ensure  an  even  temperature 
and  avoid  drafts;  and  it  recommended  for  schools  and  similar 
buildings  a  system  of  open  windows  protected  by  deflectors 
to  send  the  cool  air  upward,  and  a  gravity  exhaust  system 
to  carry  out  the  hot  and  vitiated  air.  "The  most  important 
article  of  ventilating  equipment  is  the  thermometer,"  it 
concluded,  "and  however  simple  or  complex  an  apparatus 
may  be  installed  for  air  conditioning,  a  constant  and  in- 
telligent vigilance  in  regard  to  operation  and  overheating 
i«  the  price  of  health  and  comfort." 

When  the  temperature  goes  higher  than  68  Fahrenheit 
there  is  a  distinct  and  measurable  loss  of  efficiency.  In  the 
item  on  this  point  printed  in  the  Survey  for  November  15, 
p.  214,  the  statement  should  be  amended  to  read  that  a  rise 
from  68  to  75  occafions  a  loss  of  15  per  cent  in  the  amount 
of  physical  work  done,  not  a  diminution  to  15  per  cent. 
Susceptibility  to  colds  an.1  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
svstem  also  is  greatlv  increased  as  the  temperature  is  raised. 
The  primary  factor  in  bad  ventilation  is  a  warm,  moist  and 
still  atmosphere.  Good  ventilation  means  cool  air,  moderately 
moist,  in  motion,  and  slightly  variable  in  temperature.  The 
ideal  in  ventilation  therefore  is  a  supplv  of  a  small  amount 
of  cool  fresh  a;r,  rot  a  vast  heated  volume. 
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Fresh    Air    Puts_"Fep"    In   You 

Good  Ventilation 
Increases 
Health.  Vigor, 
Efficiency  and 
Happinnt 


When  Air  Is 
Cooler  Than  69  F. 
In  Motion, 
Variable  and 
Moderately  Moist 
It  Is  Fresh  Air 

Fresh  Air  Is  Free 


Get  Your  Share 


To  remedy  the 
present  travesty  of 
pouring  money  in 
and  keeping  health 
out,  a  triple-bar- 
rel campaign  is 
under  way.  The 
Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  has  published  a  booklet  on  The  Jani- 
tor and  the  School  Child  pointing  out  what  care  and  in- 
telligence can  accomplish  in  existing  schools  and  telling 
once  more  the  simple  standards  which  have  been  found  so 
much  more  desirable  than  the  elaborate.  The  National 
Tuberculosis  Committee  has  under  way  a  campaign  for 
open  windows  everywhere,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  in  these  pages.  And  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  at  its  recent  meeting  in  St.  Louis  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions  which  will  form  one  of  its  major  activities  this 
coming  year: 

Whereas,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  every 
year  on  this  continent  in  the  installation  and  operation  of 
systems  of  school  ventilation  which  are  not  only  not  beneficial 
but  are  positively  harmful  to  the  health  of  school  children,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  light  of  current  knowledge,  the  supply  of 
as  large  an  air  volume  in  school  rooms  as  30  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  per  capita,  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  dangerous 
overheating  of  the  school  room  in  order  to  avoid  resulting 
drafts,  and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  ozone  and  other  chemicals  for  treating 
schoolroom  air  has  little  or  no  scientific  justification  and  little 
or  no  practical  value ; 

Revolved,  That  the  system  of  ventilating  schoolrooms  by 
fresh  untreated  outdoor  air,  admitted  at  the  window  with 
gravity  exhaust  ducts  for  removing  vitiated  air  from  near  the 
ceiling,  is  the  most  generally  satisfactory  method  of  school 
ventilation ;  and 

Resolved,  That  state  laws  and  city  regulations  interfering 
with  such  scientific  and  economical  methods  of  school  ventilation 
should  be  repealed  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health. 

Here  is  one  point  at  which  saving  the  taxpayers'  money 
by  not  spending  it  meets  with  scientific  sanction. 

The  Need  for  Pathometry 

IT  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  350,000,000 
working  days  are  lost  each  year  by  gainfully  employed 
persons  because  of  illness.  From  the  standpoint  of  national 
economy  we  should  be  curious  to  know  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  principal  diseases  causing  this  huge  loss  and 
how  it  is  distributed  among  the  several  parts  of  the  country 
and  by  race,  occupation  and  age. 

In  1880  and  then  again  in  1890,  attempts  were  made  by 
the  United  States  Census  office  to  ascertain  in  a  crude  way 
certain  facts  concerning  the  incidence  of  illness.  With  Dr. 
Billings'  retirement  as  director,  this -canvass  of  illness  was 
unfortunately  abandoned.  As  long  ago  as  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  friendly  societies  and  other 
mutual  insurance  organizations  in  England  and  some  of  the 
countries  on  the  continent,  prompted  by  the  need  of  an 
actuarial  basis,  gathered  facts  about  their  sickness  experience. 
The  data  in  the  possession  of  sickness  benefit  funds  in  this 
country  are  of  more  recent  date  and  more  circumscribed  in 
extent.  They  constitute,  however,  a  valuable  source  of 
information  concerning  morbidity.  Several  of  the  eight  state 
commissions  which  were  delving  into  the  problem  of  health 
insurance  between  1917  and  1919  brought  forth  interesting 


material  based  on  this  experience.  The  insurance  companies 
issuing  health  policies  likewise  possess  statistics  of  value,  but 
1  believe  that  no  company  has  made  its  experience  public. 
Some  of  the  large  industrial  and  commercial  establishments 
keep  adequate  records  of  the  sickness  prevalence  of  their 
employes,  and  these  figures  are  in  many  instances  available. 
Barometric  Beginnings 

The  earliest  community  attempts  to  gather  morbidity 
statistics  in  this  country  related  to  diseases  of  an  infectious 
or  communicable  character.  Beginning  as  a  local  practice 
in  certain  states  and  cities,  the  reporting  of  specified  diseases 
by  physicians  has  now  become  obligatory  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  body  of  data  thus  obtained  forms  the  basis 
of  the  young  science  of  epidemiology.  Not  all  the  notifiable 
diseases  are  reported  with  the  same  degree  of  completeness. 
Enough  information,  however,  is  available  in  every  progres- 
sive community  to  make  the  epidemiology  of  contagious 
diseases  of  barometric  value  to  sanitarians.  They  can  watch 
not  only  the  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  prevalence  of  certain 
diseases,  but  also  the  secular  trends  and  cyclical  movements 
by  which  they  can  be  guided  in  making  certain  anticipatory- 
moves. 

The  importance  of  tuberculosis  became  recognized  more 
than  a  generation  ago,  and  in  spite  of  the  former  opposition 
to  reporting  this  disease  we  now  possess  adequate  data  as 
to  its  prevalence. 

The  disquietingly  high  prevalence  of  mental  disease  in 
this  country  has  called  forth  a  machinery  for  recording  in 
a  more  or  less  uniform  manner  the  social  facts  pertaining 
to  its  victims. 

In  recent  years,  interest  has  centered  in  cancer  and  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  circulation.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
obtain  facts  of  medical  and  social  significance  with  regard 
to  these  diseases. 

The  workmen's  compensation  laws  furnish  a  clue  to  the 
amount  of  disability  from  injuries  sustained  in  connection 
with  employment.  We  have  no  similar  information  about 
the  less  direct  damage  to  life  and  health  caused  by  other 
industrial  hazards,  such  as  dusts  and  poisonous  and  harmful 
substances  used  in  manufacture.  Only  a  few  states  require 
the  reporting  of  cases  of  occupational  disease,  and  a  still 
lesser  number  provides  compensation  for  the  disabilities 
arising  out  of  occupation.  The  difficulties  of  collecting 
occupational  morbidity  statistics  are  increased  by  the  fact 
that  phvsicians  are  not  always  able  to  show  a  definite  re- 
lation between  the  illness  or  disability  and  the  occupational 
hazards  involved. 

Where  Statistics  Are  Lacking 

Outside  of  the  groups  above  mentioned,  we  are  practically 
without  a  compass  in  the  great  morass  of  disease.  We  have, 
to  be  sure,  the  mortality  statistics.  From  these,  by  inference, 
we  make  deductions  about  the  prevalence  of  various  diseases, 
but  the  information  thus  obtained  is  presumptive  at  best 
and  of  no  value  in  relation  to  diseases,  like  hookworm  for 
example,  which  rarely  result  in  death,  but  whose  social  and 
economic  significance  is  enormous.  Death  statistics,  even 
when  they  are  based  on  accurate  certifications,  give  only  a 
partial  account  of  illness,  for  in  the  published  tabulations 
the  principal  or  final  cause  of  death  is  recorded  and  the 
contributory  and  associated  diseases  omitted.  The  con- 
tributory diseases  often  may  be  more  important  than  the 
terminal  cause  from  a  social  point  of  view. 
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Furthermore,  the  ratio  between  morbidity  and  mortality 
in  each  disease  is  never  constant.  These  ratios  change  not 
only  with  the  varying  virulence  of  the  causative  organism, 
if  the  disease  is  of  germ  etiology,  but  also  with  the  age 
distribution  of  the  population  of  a  given  community,  the 
economic  environment  and  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
medical  institutions  and  their  adequacy  or  inadequacy. 
Hence,  generalizing  with  regard  to  morbidity  on  the  basis 
of  mortality  is  hazardous  and  may  be  utterly  misleading. 

The  Measurement  of  Illness 

When  more  facts  about  disease  are  made  available,  and 
scientifically  analyzed  and  correlated,  we  will  have  developed 
a  science  akin  to  epidemiology.  I  would  have  liked  to  call 
it  morbidology  or  morbidometry,  if  it  were  not  undesirable 
to  use  a  Greek  and  Latin  root  in  the  same  word.  To  be 
consistent  in  word-coining  I  will  use  the  term  "pathometry" 
— the  measurement  of  illness. 

By  the  aid  of  pathometry  we  will  be  able  to  figure  the 
sickness  rate  in  the  several  occupations  and  to  establish 
prevailing  norms. 

Pathometry  is  indispensable  to  many  social  projects.  It 
would  enable  us  to  gage  the  extent  to  which  a  community 
requires  hospitals  for  the  acutely  and  chronically  ill,  homes 
for  convalescence  and  rehabilitation,  and  all  kinds  of  other 
special  institutions  for  the  care  and  prevention  of  disease. 

Pathometry  will  be  of  service  in  fixing  fair  premium  rates 
for  companies  writing  health  insurance.  It  will  likewise  be 
helpful  to  all  kinds  of  benevolent  or  mutual  self-insurance 
schemes. 

A  Basis  for  Social  Insurance 

If  in  our  process  of  socialization  we  should  reach  the  day 
when  health  insurance  will  not  be  taboo,  we  will  have  in 
pathometry  an  invaluable  aid  in  readily  establishing  an 
actuarial  basis  for  sound  financing  of  the  requirements  of 
illness. 

What  steps  should  be  taken  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for 
this  science?  There  are  several  quarries  from  which  much 
building  material  can  be  extracted.  Several  sickness  can- 
vasses have  been  made  in  recent  years.  The  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  published  a  sickness  survey 
of  Dutchess  County  in  1915;  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  conducted  six  surveys  in  various  localities ; 
the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  conducted  a  sickness  canvass  in  1919  in  connection 
with  the  dispensary  survey;  the  Framingham,  Mass., 
demonstration  yielded  valuable  information,  as  did  some  of 
the  studies  by  the  state  health  insurance  commissions. 
Recently,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  published 
the  first  results  of  the  sickness  canvass  in  Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

These  canvasses  are  valuable  starting  points.  Similar 
surveys  ought  to  be  made  in  various  localities  from  time  to 
time.  However,  they  are  expensive  and  can  not  be  counted 
on  for  constant  replenishment  of  our  store  of  knowledge. 
The  United  States  Census  Office  should  be  urged  to  resume 
the  decennial  collection  of  a  few  simple  facts  about  the 
prevalence  of  illness. 

The  vast  experience  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  as  well 
as  that  of  health  centers  and  visiting  nurse  associations  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  situation  with  comparative  ease 
if  machinery  were  created  for  the  collection  and  tabulation 
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of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  the  mass  of  available  material. 
Hospitals  very  seldom  publish  medical  statistics  in  their 
annual  reports.  Not  all  hospitals  tabulate  their  morbidity 
data  even  for  their  own  information.  Those,  however,  that 
take  the  trouble  to  do  this,  do  not  make  any  effort  to  have 
their  tabulations  comparable  with  those  of  other  hospitals 
by  using  the  same  classification  of  diseases  or  the  same  forms 
of  tables.  There  is  not  even  a  uniformity  in  the  meaning 
of  such  common  terms  as  mortality  rate,  for  example.  In 
some  hospitals,  patients  dying  within  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  after  admission  are  not  included  in  the  mortality 
rate  of  the  hospitals;  in  other  hospitals,  they  are. 

It  seems  to  be  an  almost  criminal  waste  of  opportunity  to 
fail  to  utilize  the  available  hospital  and  dispensary  material 
for  developing  our  morbidity  statistics.  In  the  annual  report 
for  1919  of  the  Peter  Kent  Brigham  Hospital  of  Boston 
Dr.  Harvey  Gushing  remarks: 

It  would  be  an  exceedingly  desirable  thing  if  ...  steps  were 
taken  ...  to  inaugurate  a  uniform  method  of  presenting  the 
surgical  reports  from  all  major  hospitals  in  the  country.  If 
this  were  done  our  hospital  reports  might  become  of  greater 
clinical  value  for  reference  than  many  of  the  occasional  papers 
in  medical  literature,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
surrendered,  as  many  of  them  are,  to  the  administrative 
activities  of  the  institution  alone,  which  after  all  are  merely 
incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  institution — the  pro- 
fessional care  of  the  patients. 

It  should  not  be  very  difficult  for  every  community  to 
pool  the  statistical  experience  of  its  hospitals.  After  the 
first  steps  have  been  taken  and  the  hospitals  have  agreed  to  co- 
operate in  furnishing  the  desired  data,  a  national  conference 
should  be  called  under  the  auspices,  perhaps,  of  either  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  or  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  or  of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, with  a  view  of  agreeing  on  a  uniform  procedure  and 
a  uniform  method  of  recording  and  correlating  hospital 
statistics. 

The  experience  of  the  Hospital  Information  Bureau  of 
the  United  Hospital  Fund  of  New  York,  which  conducted 
an  experiment  on  a  limited  scale  with  six  hospitals,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  value.  The  statistical  experiment  referred 
to  comprised  the  data  from  six  general  hospitals  in  New- 
York  city,  and  the  method  of  handling  the  material  was 
that  suggested  in  1913  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Bolduan.  In  the 
year  1923,  the  Hospital  Information  Bureau  received  over 
21,000  certificates  from  the  six  hospitals,  and  several  tabula- 
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rions  of  the  material  were  made.  When  it  be  remembered 
that  outside  of  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the  tuber- 
culosis sanatoria,  there  are  about  half  a  million  hospital  beds 
in  this  country,  it  is  easily  realized  of  what  inestimable 
value  the  pooling  of  even  a  part  of  the  statistical  information 
readily  at  hand  can  become  to  the  promotion  of  pathometry. 

E.  H.  LEWINSKI-CORWIN 


home.  The  chart  is  to  be  marked  at  the  close  of  the  session 
to  show  conduct  during  the  day.  The  Institute  suggests  a 
classification  of  school  health  habits  and  home  health  habits, 
and  recommends  that  one  of  each  be  stressed  each  week.  The 
former  include  appearance,  neatness,  safety  (covering  the 
sneeze,  removing  rubbers  and  other  extra  wraps  in  school, 
looking  both  ways  before  crossing  the  street),  posture,  exclu- 
sion (which  means  no  pencils  or  ringers  in  months)  and  atti- 
tude. The  home  health  habits  are  cleanliness,  sleep,  diet, 
exercise  and  elimination,  each  defined  in  the  circular 
which  accompanies  the  chart,  from  which  the  illustrations  are 
taken. 


THE  Journal  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
quotes  some  ingenious  estimates  by  Sir  Macolm  Watson  to 
measure  the  economies  of  preventing  malaria  in  terms  of  auto- 
mobile tires.  Certain  estates  in  Malaya  which  employ  nearly 
30,000  coolies  have  succeeded  in  saving  about  114,000  pounds 
of  rubber  annually  by  preventing  malaria.  This  saving  amounts 
to  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  or  almost  $20  per  laborer. 
Applied  to  rubber  production,  it  is  a  saving  of  four  cents  on  the 
pound;  and  with  an  average  of  ten  pounds  of  rubber  to  a  tire, 
the  saving  comes  to  $2  for  the  four  wheels  and  a  spare.  "It  is 
seen  therefore,"  concludes  the  Journal,  "that  automobile  owners 
and  all  who  use  rubber  in  any  form  are  directly  affected  by 
malaria  prevention,  which  is  the  greatest  single  cause  of  disease 
in  the  producing  countries,  though  sanitation  of  every  kind  is 
known  by  physicians  and  sanitarians  to  pay  handsome  dividends." 

HEALTH  on  wheels  might  be  suggested  as  one  slogan  for  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Health.  Its  Health  Car, 
"a  motorized  piece  of  evangelism,"  went  its  itinerant  way  among 
the  Pennsylvania  counties  during  the  summer  months,  while 
the  staff  of  physicians,  dental  hygienists  and  nurses  examined 
thousands  of  babies  and  children  of  less  than  school  age.  It 
endeavored  to  carry  the  gospel  of  good  health  to  agricultural 
districts,  villages  and  towns;  in  every  case  the  carrying  out  of 
the  advice  based  on  its  examinations  was  left  to  the  private 
physicians  to  whom  the  parents  were  urged  to  take  their  chil- 
dren. During  the  same  months  a  mobile  milk  laboratory  went 
on  the  road  to  test  chemically  and  bacteriologically  the  raw 
milk  delivered  by  individual  dairymen  to  pasteurizing  plants, 
as  well  as  the  pasteurized  product.  Thousands  of  miles  of 
Pennsylvania  highways,  and  a  good  many  miles  of  byways,  saw 
also  the  Water  Car,  also  equipped  as  a  travelling  laboratory, 
which  had  been  devised  to  protect  the  motoring  public  from 
impure  water.  Each  private  well  or  spring  which  could  be 
certified  by  the  car's  personnel  as  safe  was  placarded  with 
that  approval,  and  a  corresponding  warning  was  affixed  to  those 
which  were  found  to  have  been  polluted. 

FROM  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute  comes  an  optim- 
istic pink  chart  on  which  to  register  primary  health  habits. 
It  has  space  for  fifty  young  pupils  for  four  weeks,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  two  health  habits  be  stressed  each  week.  The 
figure  I  shows  that  the  habit  in  question  has  been  performed 
that  day,  o  shows  it  omitted,  and  the  minus  sign,  indicating 
absence  from  school,  is  changed  to  a  plus  if  the  child  satisfied 
the  teacher  that  he  has  been  faithful  in  his  performance  at 
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IN  ONE  YEAR  forty-two  people  went  from  Monongalia 
County,  West  Virginia,  to  fight  tuberculosis  in  sanatoria  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  This  was  only  a  small  proportion 
of  those  who  needed  this  care;  others  had  to  do  their  best 
at  home.  In  June,  1924  the  Monongalia  County  Tuberculosis 
Association  met  and  decided  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
parts  of  the  state  and  start  a  hospital  of  its  own  for  tubercu- 
losis. This  autumn  that  sanatorium  became  an  accomplished 
fact  through  the  team  work  of  a  good  part  of  the  county.  The 
Association  first  chose  a  site  not  far  from  Morgantown,  with 
an  abundance  of  sunshine,  a  southern  exposure,  woods,  and — • 
finishing  touch — an  acre  of  coal  underlying  part  of  the  ground 
and  available  just  at  the  rear  of  the  building  to  supply  fuel 
for  steam  heat  and  the  kitchen  range.  Then  it  took  the  public 
into  its  confidence  and  asked  for  grants  from  organizations  and 
individuals — $200  to  furnish  a  room,  or  $500  to  build  and 
equip  one.  Several  thousand  dollars  was  soon  available.  And 
then  the  building  began.  Engineering  companies  gave  their 
services  for  locating  buildings  and  roads.  Social  and  civic- 
clubs  armed  themselves  with  scythes  and  axes  and  cleared 
several  acres  of  ground.  The  cement  block  and  brick  com- 
panies of  Morgantown  gave  the  brick,  and  the  bricklayers' 
union  laid  the  foundations  in  one  afternoon,  donating  their  labor, 
while  the  women's  clubs  served  refreshments.  Lumber  com- 
panies and  electrical  companies  provided  labor  and  materials, 
and  the  traction  company  is  extending  the  electric  line  to  the 
site.  The  lathers'  union  lathed  the  building  and  the  plasterers 
gave  their  services  and  some  supplies.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the 
County  Court  of  Monongalia  County  made  available  $7.000 
for  maintenance  from  county  funds,  under  the  state  law  which 
authorizes  any  county  court  in  West  Virginia  to  lay  a  levy  for 
tuberculosis  sanatoria.  The  state  bugdet  also  provides  a  fund 
for  the  maintenance  of  indigent  patients  at  such  institutions. 
payable  through  the  state  Board  of  Control  at  a  per  capita 
rate  of  a  dollar  a  day. 
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SOCIAL     PRACTICE 


A  Middle- Class  Adventure  in  Relief 


WHEN  the  tornado 
struck  Murphys- 
boro I  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary,  up  in  the 
Lodge  Hall.  The  sky  had  clouded 
over  and  looked  threatening,  and 
some  of  the  ladies  wanted  to  go 
home.  We  were  talking  about  it 
when  there  came  suddenly  a 
great  noise,  like  a  terrible  thun- 
der-clap— and  then  the  wind. 
The  floor  heaved  up  and  down 
like  a  wave  and  the  windows 
went  out  with  a  crash.  We 
crowded  down  the  stairway, 
scared  and  screaming.  I  was  the 
last  to  go  and  as  I  turned  to 
shut  the  door  it  was  picked  up 


Though  the  occasion  of  this  narrative —     her  there,  safe  and  hardly  hurt 
the  tornado  which  turned  Murphysboro     at  all>  only  scared;     ^he  house 
upside   down — may   no   longer  be   news,    was 
the  attitudes  which  it  discloses  are  as  old 
and  as  new  as  human  nature.     The  great 
storm  had  as  little  regard  for  the  social 


people  that  were 
hurt  terribly,  but  I'm  ashamed 
to  say  I  didn't  even  see  them. 
I  just  held  tight  to  Mary  Louise. 
Then  Rob  came  running  in, 
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distinctions  as  for  the  houses  of  the  town     panting)  and  white  as  a  ghost. 


We   were   all   just   weak   and 


by  the  wind  and  carried  away.  The  roof  and  the  top  of  the 
building  were  gone  and  I  looked  up  into  the  sky,  where  a 
great  whirling  mass  of  things  was  all  I  could  see.  Houses 
were  flying  through  the  air  like  birds.  I  was  trying  to  pray, 
shaking  and  hanging  on  to  someone,  I  don't  know  who,  but 
I  kept  on  saying,  "Houses  like  birds!"- — like  it  was  a  prayer. 

They  say  it  lasted  a  minute  and  a  half  in  that  part  of 
town.  I  couldn't  say,  but  all  at  once  we  were  out  of  the 
building  and  looking  at  a  strange  place.  Houses  that  had 
stood  there  safe  and  solid  two  minutes  before  were  gone. 
There  was  no  sign  of  any  street.  Wreckage  was  every- 
where, pieces  of  houses,  bricks,  timbers,  furniture,  baby 
carriages  and  Ford  cars,  telegraph  poles  and  wires.  There 
were  no  land-marks  and  no  way  to  tell  any  direction.  I 
kept  saying  over  and  over,  Where  is  the  Logan  School  ? 
Where  is  the  Logan  School  ?  but  nobody  listened  or 
answered.  Everybody  else  was  crazy  just  like  me,  but 
finally  somebody  pointed  and  I  started  in  that  direction. 
My  Mary  Louise  was  just  seven  years  old,  and  so  afraid  of 
storms.  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  else,  not  even  Rob, 
?.s  I  climbed  over  things  and  picked  my  way  through  that 
awful  waste.  I  stepped  over  a  woman  lying  there  and 
looked  down  and  thought — Why,  that's  Margaret  White! 
Rut  all  my  mind  was  on  Mary  Louise  and  I  didn't  stop, 
and  even  forgot  it  right  away.  I  didn't  remember  it  for 
weeks  after,  and  now  I  can't  forget  it.  Nights  it  is  terrible, 
remembering  how  I  stepped  over  my  best  friend  and 
didn't  stop. 

There  is  a  sort  of  blank  after  that.  Then  I  was  at  the 
wreck  of  the  Logan  School,  digging  in  the  bricks  and 
mortar.  My  hands  were  bleeding  and  someone  was  shaking 
me  and  saying,  "Mrs.  Carter!  Mrs.  Carter!  Mary  Louise 
is  safe!"  1  understood  at  last,  and  they  told  me  she  was 
over  at  Dr.  Reiser's  house  and  showed  me  the  way.  I  found 


where  Miss  Boardman  was  a  caseworker 

for  the  Red  Cross  through  the  weeks  of  trembling  but  of  course  we  had 

reconstruction.     She  has  pieced  together  to   pull   ourselves   together   and 

the  stories  which  were  told  her  to  show  help  with  the  rescue  work.  Dead 

the   reactions   of  a   community   that  sud-  and    injured    people   were   being 

denly    found    itself    an    object    of    social  carried  out  of  the  wreckage  and 

work.    "So   far  as  it  goes,"  she  writes,  there  was  no  Place  to  take  them 

"my  story  is  quite  true."  to-     Those   b'g  emp7  ,lots   °" 

Grace  street  were  full  of  people 

==============^^=^^=^^=  and    the    dead    were    laid    therc 

right  on  the  ground  in  the  rain. 

There  wasn't  anything  else  to  do.  Rob  went  off  to  fight 
the  fire  that  had  broken  out,  and  I  put  Mary  Louise  to  bed 
on  the  floor  and  helped  bandage  and  take  care  of  the  injured. 
That  was  a  night  of  terror.  I  never  thought  I  could  get 
so  used  to  seeing  blood.  People  hunting  for  their  relatives 
came  running  in  with  an  awful  look  on  their  faces,  and 
hurried  off  again.  We  could  hear  the  screams  of  trapped 
people  afraid  of  fire.  The  water  mains  were  broken  and 
there  was  no  hope  of  stopping  the  blaze.  The  best  they 
could  do  was  to  get  out  the  people  and  maybe  save  some 
of  their  furniture  and  things.  A  high  wind  was  blowing 
and  that  spread  the  fire  worse. 

In  the  morning  relief  workers  that  had  come  from  outside 
brought  around  pots  of  coffee  and  bread.  We  hadn't  thought 
of  food,  but  it  took  some  of  the  strangeness  away  and  after 
we  had  eaten  we  could  go  on  working.  It  wasn't  long 
before  the  state  trucks  had  come  and  tents  were  set  up  and 
cots  and  blankets  given  out.  The  Red  Cross  relief  station 
was  established  in  the  Elks  Hall.  The  sick  were  taken  to 
hospitals  and  the  well  were  given  food  and  shelter. 

Rob  and  I  took  Mary  Louise  to  my  sister's  in  Carbondale 
the  next  day.  Carbondale  was  full  of  folks  that  had  come 
over  from  Murphysboro.  We  stayed  a  week  and  everyone 
was  just  lovely  to  us.  But  it  seemed  wrong  for  us  to  be 
away  from  home.  Rob  went  back  daytimes  on  the  Inter- 
urban  to  tend  to  the  store,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  he  got 
a  place  cleared  on  our  lot  and  built  a  little  one-room  shack 
of  salvaged  lumber.  He  painted  it  up  real  nice  and  put 
in  cots  from  the  Red  Cross  and  an  oil  stove  and  things  so 
we  could  come  back  home  to  live.  Other  people  were 
doing  the  same  thing  and  a  good  many  were  living  in  tents 
and  box-cars. 

Everything  was  topsy-turvy.  People  who  had  always 
had  plenty  didn't  know  where  their  next  meal  was  com- 
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ing  from.  What  with  the  Jackson  Club  and  the  Mayor's 
Fund  and  all  the  lodges  and  churches  there  was  a 
lot  of  relief  given  out.  Almost  right  away  the  Red  Cross 
was  in  charge  and  we  heard  they  were  going  to  rebuild 
the  town.  Alfa  Jackson  came  in  one  day  with  news  that 
three  million  dollars  had  been  collected  to  replace  losses 
and  that  everything  would  be  put  back  just  as  it  was  before. 
But  Bert  Gorman,  who'd  been  working  with  the  Emergency 
Committee  in  the  M.  E.  Church  said  it  wasn't  true,  that 
everyone  would  have  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  himself. 
Someone  else  said  business  losses  would  be  restored,  and 
another  one,  no,  only  what  people  had  to  have  right  away 
and  that  the  money  would  be  spent  caring  for  the  injured. 
The  Red  Cross  had  a  meeting  to  explain  what  was  to  be 
done,  and  we  all  went.  The  speech  seemed  as  clear  as  day 
at  the  time,  but  talking  it  over  afterwards  everybody  seemed 
to  remember  it  different,  and  the  rumors  were  as  bad  as 
ever. 

Pretty  soon  the  Red  Cross  ladies  began  to  go  around 
town  investigating  losses.  I  kept  thinking  one  would  come 
to  see  us  about  ours,  but  for  a  long  time  no  one  did.  They 
said  they  would  take  care  of  widows  and  orphans  first,  and, 
sure  enough,  it  wasn't  long  before  Mrs.  Shaw  had  her  lot 
cleared  and  a  cute  little  cottage  being  built.  She  was  the 
first  one  on  Fifteenth  Street  to  get  her  house  up  and  every- 
body went  to  see  her,  and  hear  about  her  Red  Cross  award. 
They  gave  her  twenty-one  hundred  dollars  to  build  her 
house  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  furniture  and  seventy- 
five  for  clothes.  That  seemed  pretty  fine  to  us.  She  was 
building  five  rooms  and  planning  on  having  a  roomer  or 
maybe  two.  Her  oldest  girl  will  be  through  school  next 
year  and  going  to  work,  likely  in  the  shoe  factory. 

The  rest  of  us  began  figuring  up  what  we  could  count 
on  getting.  Jim  and  Mollie  Riggs  who  lost  a  big  seven 
room  house  and  had  three  children  to  take  care  of  said 
they  expected  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  to  build  a 
house.  They  had  a  contractor  make  them  an  estimate  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  put  up  the  same  size  house  they  lost. 
Of  course  we  all  knew  his  house  wasn't  worth  so  much  for 
all  it  was  roomy  and  comfortable.  Jim,  being  a  carpenter, 
had  built  on  to  it  himself  and  fixed  it  up.  He  was  work- 
ing for  Sawyer,  that  contractor  from  Carbondale,  that 
came  in  right  after  the  storm,  and  they  put  their  heads  to- 
gether and  fixed  up  a  good  estimate  and  handed  it  in  to 
the  Red  Cross.  We  all  waited  kind  of  eager  to  hear,  but 
for  two  weeks  there  wasn't  a  word.  Then  one  day  Jim 
and  Mollie  got  a  card  telling  them  to  come  to  Headquarters. 
So  they  went  down  together.  In  a  couple  of  hours  they 
came  back,  and  I  saw  them  go  past  looking  sober  and  not 
talking.  When  Rob  came  home  at  noon  he  said  they  hadn't 
got  a  cent.  The  Red  Cross  people  said  they  could  take 
care  of  themselves  and  didn't  need  help. 

It  did  seem  hard,  when  you  thought  of  what  they'd  lost 
—house  and  furniture  and  clothes  for  a  family  of  five. 
When  I  went  to  see  them  in  their  tent  and  saw  the  chil- 
dren looking  so  shabby,  and  the  crowded  up  little  place 
they  were  living  in,  full  of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  remem- 
bered how  nice  they'd  always  had  things — well,  I  thought 
it  was  plain  cheating.  The  money  was  sent  in  to  help  the 
etorm  sufferers,  and  they  were  sufferers  all  right.  They 
were  mad  and  I  didn't  blame-  them.  To  lose  a  nice  house 
and  all  and  not  get  a  cent,  and  right  across  the  street  there 
was  Mrs.  Shaw  with  her  nice  new  house,  neat  as  a  pin. 


They  scolded  a  lot  and  said  they  would  write  to  Wash- 
ington about  it. 

I  noticed  Rob  didn't  have  much  to  say  about  it  and  that 
surprised  me  for  he  was  always  a  great  one  for  justice  and 
fair  play.  After  a  while,  when  I  was  saying  how  hard  it 
was  on  them  and  all,  he  said,  "Well,  the  insurance  money 
will  help  a  lot."  That  was  the  first  I  knew  about  their 
getting  any  insurance.  But  Rob  said,  "Yes,  they  got  twenty- 
five  hundred  on  their  house  and  five  hundred  on  their  furni- 
ture— besides  the  three  hundred  the  Masons  gave  them." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "Jim  can't  put  back  the  house  he  had  for 
that." 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "but  look  what  he's  making 
now.  W7ith  all  the  building  going  on  he's  getting  more 
money  than  he  ever  dreamed  of.  I  guess  it  won't  kill 
him  to  carry  a  loan  for  a  while  in  the  Building  and  Loan, 
like  the  rest  of  us." 

That  was  right,  I  remembered  how  he  always  bragged 
about  owning  his  house  clear,  while  the  rest  of  us  were 
making  our  monthly  payments.  It  was  true,  too,  that  he 
had  the  best  job  now  he  ever  had.  I  stopped  feeling  so 
sorry  for  Mollie  then. 

BUT  die  next  thing  we  heard  was  that  the  Hugh  Ruther- 
fords  had  got  twenty-six  hundred  dollars  from  the  Red 
Cross.  That  staggered  us.  Even  Rob  thought  it  didn't 
seem  right.  Mr.  Rutherford  owned  the  big  white  house 
:n  the  next  block  to  the  Baptist  Church.  He  worked  in  the 
M.  and  O.  offices,  and  got  three  hundred  a  month — more 
than  anyone  on  our  street.  His  oldest  daughter  was  living 
out  West  somewhere  for  her  health  and  his  second  girl 
was  going  to  Normal  School  in  Carbondale.  He  had  a 
boy  in  High  School,  most  through.  They  were  nice  people, 
but  seemed  like  they  felt  themselves  better  than  other  folks. 
I  don't  know.  They  worked  hard  to  get  a  Carnegie  Library 
in  town  and  when  it  was  voted  down,  account  of  taxes, 
they  were  disgusted.  Seemed  like  they  had  to  have  books, 
so  they  subscribed  to  a  library  in  St.  Louis  and  got  books 
by  mail.  Most  folks  thought  lodge  dues  were  enough  to 
spend  for  intellectual  enjoyment.  Anyway,  we  all  thought 
they  were  well-fixed.  There  was  talk  about  graft  and 
pull.  Mrs.  Rutherford  was  related  to  Dr.  Quinn  that  was 
on  the  Red  Cross  Committee.  No  one  had  thought  of  that, 
for  he  had  never  liked  Hugh  Rutherford,  but  maybe  it's 
natural  for  kinfolks  to  stand  by  each  other.  When  I  met 
one  of  the  Red  Cross  ladies  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  how  it 
was  that  the  Rutherfords  got  help  when  the  Riggses  didn't. 
She  said  she  couldn't  explain  it,  they  weren't  allowed  to 
give  out  confidential  information.  But  she  said  if  we  knew 
the  circumstances,  we  would  all  agree  that  it  was  fair.  She 
said  lots  of  people  had  heavy  burdens  the  public  didn't 
know  about.  I  wasn't  so  sure  about  that.  But  I  noticed 
Mr.  Rutherford  was  pretty  sober  looking  and  they  said 
Mary  had  decided  not  to  go  back  to  Normal  and  was  going 
to  teach  in  the  country  next  year.  Maybe  things  weren't 
so  easy  for  them  as  we  thought. 

ROB  and  I  about  figtired  we  could  get  along  without 
help.  The  store  was  doing  well.  The  roof  of  the 
building  was  taken  off,  but  the  floor  above  Rob's  was  un- 
damaged and  his  stock  wasn't  hurt  a  bit.  By  selling  our 
electric  light  bonds  and  taking  out  two  thousand  from  the 
Building  and  Loan  we  could  build  us  a  house  and  get  furni- 
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ture  to  get  along.  We  had  just  got  our  last  loan  paid  off 
and  here  we  had  to  start  all  over  with  another.  Our 
insurance  was  only  fire  and  the  house  was  blown  away,  so 
we  didn't  collect.  We  knew  we  had  to  begin  saving  all 
over  again  and  doing  without  things  like  when  we  were 
first  married.  I  couldn't  help  hoping,  though,  that  we'd 
get  some  help,  and  I  know  Rob  did,  too,  for  all  he  kept 
still  about  it. 

When  our  Red  Cross  worker  came  around  I  answered 
all  her  questions  as  well  as  I  could,  though  some  of  them 
seemed  pretty  far-fetched.  I  didn't  see  why  they  had  to 
know  about  that  grocery  bill  I  let  run  so  long  last  winter. 
But  I  just  told  her  everything  and  gave  the  preacher  and 
Dr.  Crabh  for  references.  I  didn't  hear  anything  for  so 
long,  I  guessed  we  had  been  refused,  when  one  day  our 
card  came,  asking  us  to  call  at  Headquarters.  I  made  Rob 
go  with  me.  We  went  in  to  the  outside  room  where  we 
gave  our  names  to  Lillian  Gardner — she  had  a  desk  there 
and  gave  us  our  numbers.  It  seemed  good  to  have  some- 
one we  knew  to  tell  us  what  to  do  and  we'd  known  Lillian 
ever  since  she  was  a  baby.  I  was  proud  to  see  her  there, 
so  smart  and  capable,  answering  people's  questions  and  tak- 
ing their  names  and  explaining  things.  We  had  to  wait 
quite  a  while  before  our  turn  came  and  we  were  taken  back 
to  where  the  lady  was  who  sent  our  card.  She  told  us 
what  had  been  decided.  Just  like  we  thought,  they  felt 
we  were  able  to  carry  a  loan  and  rebuild  our  house  our- 
selves. But  they  had  voted  us  three  hundred  dollars  for 
furniture  and  seventy-five  for  clothing.  Well,  we  had  kind 
of  hoped  for  more,  but  we  knew  we  could  manage,  and  it 
was  a  help.  It  seemed  good  to  have  it  settled  and  know 
just  what  we  could  count  on. 

As  we  were  going  home  we  kept  meeting  people  and 
they  all  asked  us  about  cur  award.  We  told  them  what 
it  was  and  showed  our  card.  Not  so  long  after  that  we 
heard  they  were  talking  about  us  having  got  too  much. 
Rob's  cousin  Sam  Dawson,  treated  us  pretty  frosty  and  his 
wife  told  Nell  Lee  they  thought  Rob  had  influenced  the 
committer  against  them  and  had  used  a  pull  to  get  a  big 
award.  It  was  going  around  that  we  had  got  thirteen 
hundred  dollars  and  that  our  house  was  going  to  be  built 
for  us.  Our  carpenters  started  work  soon  after  that  and 
then  people  were  surer  than  ever  that  we'd  got  more  than 
we  told.  Everybody  was  curious  about  other  folk's  awards 
and  hearing  about  them  seemed  to  make  them  greedy  and 
envious.  I  know  when  I  heard  about  the  Coatses,  I  thought 
we  might  have  done  as  well  as  they  did.  But  I  just  had 
to  look  at  Mary  Louise  playing  around  to  feel  thankful 
it  was  just  our  house  we  lost. 

SOMETHING  I  can't  explain  was  happening  to  us. 
Right  after  the  storm  we  were  just  a  lot  of  people 
who'd  been  hurt,  helping  each  other.  Those  who  had  houses 
left  just  opened  the  doors  and  the  others  went  in.  There 
wasn't  any  owning  things.  Whatever  the  tornado  left,  be- 
longed to  those  that  needed  it.  Then  nothing  seemed  im- 
portant but  people,  friends  and  enemies  were  alike — no  one 
saw  any  difference.  For  a  long  time  it  was  like  that.  The 
change  came  so  gradual  I  couldn't  say  when  it  was.  But 
as  soon  as  the  hurt  and  suffering  were  taken  care  of,  as  we 
stopped  worrying  about  our  neighbors,  we  began  thinking 
about  ourselves.  The  more  we  thought  about  ourselves  the 
harder  life  seemed  for  us  and  the  more  we  worried  about 


the  future  Thinking  hard  about  ourselves  made  it  seem 
to  each  of  us  that  his  loss  was  the  worst  of  all.  We  got 
suspicious  and  hating.  A  lot  of  money  had  been  sent  in 
for  the  storm  sufferers  and  everyone  wanted  to  grab  all 
he  could.  No  one  seemed  satisfied.  And  envy!  I  never 
knew  so  much  envy. 

Houses  were  going  up  now  almost  over  night.  From 
upstairs  in  the  Baptist  Parsonage  one  day  I  looked  out  across 
North  Fourteenth  toward  the  railroad,  and  it  gave  me  a 
turn  to  see  the  blocks  of  new  houses  out  there.  It  was  like 
another  town.  And  before  long  our  street  was  the  same 
way.  Folks  that  had  gone  away  right  after  the  storm  and 
were  just  coining  back,  couldn't  find  their  way.  "What 
street  is  this?"  they'd  say,  about  the  place  they'd  lived  all 
their  lives.  A  new  town  was  set  down  where  Murphys- 
boro  used  to  be. 

They  say  the  Red  Cross  is  going  away  soon.  They  say 
all  the  money's  been  apportioned  and  there's  nothing  more 
to  do.  I'm  not  believing  what  I  hear — but  I  wonder.  Num- 
ber TO  Mine  is  running  two  days  a  week  now  and  liable 
to  close  down  any  time.  The  mines  around  here  are  all 
worked  out.  I  hear  the  M.  and  O.  shops  are  going  to  take 
back  half  their  men  when  they  finish  building.  What  will 
the  other  half  do?  When  the  re-building  and  the  clean-up 
work  is  finished,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 

HELEN  M.  BOARDMAV 

Family  vs.  Institution 

A  CCORDING  to  my  experience,  the  earlier  the  age  the 
•f*.  greater  the  undesirability  of  handling  children  in  mass. 
While  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  exact  figures,  there  is  a  heavy 
mortality  and  morbidity  in  most  institutions  caring  for 
babies.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  date  that  any  really 
intelligent  investigation  of  this  problem  has  been  attempted. 

Mortality  in  Institutions 

The  information  given  in  the  reports  of  infants'  institu- 
tions is  usually  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  In  IQJ4  the  then 
American  Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant 
Mortality  attempted  a  study  of  this  question.  In  their  re- 
view the  New  York  State  Department  of  Charities  is  quoted 
as  presenting  the  statistics  from  1909  to  1913  of  eleven  in- 
stitutions in  the  State  in  which  the  death  rate  for  babies 
under  two  years,  during  this  period,  based  on  the  total 
number  of  children  cared  for,  varied  in  the  different  insti- 
tutions from  183  to  576  per  I,OOO,  with  an  average  mor- 
tality rate  for  the  eleven  of  422.5  per  i,OOO.  During  these 
same  years  the  death  rate  for  children  under  two  years, 
based  on  the  estimated  population  for  the  state  at  that  age, 
was  87.4  per  i,OOO  or  about  one-fifth  of  that  in  institutions. 
Again,  in  studying  a  series  of  1,738  institutional  infants 
admitted  at  various  ages  under  one  year,  22.7  per  cent  of  all 
admitted  died  before  completing  the  first  month  of  residence, 
and  34.9  per  cent  before  completing  the  second  month.  In- 
cluding all  deaths,  44.3  per  cent  occurred  in  less  than  one 
month  after  admission,  and  68.7  per  cent  in  less  tban  two 
months. 

The  reports  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities 
for  the  last  few  years  show  that  a  little  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  babies  under  one  year  in  institutions  are  discharged 
by  death.  This  does  not  include  deaths  in  regular  hospitals 
for  infants.  The  amount  of  illness  is  not  stated  in  these 
reports. 
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In  recent  years,  a  number  of  the  institutions  housing  in- 
fants have  been  making  great  efforts  to  reduce  their  mor- 
tality, with  uncertain  and  varying  success.  This  has  led 
to  the  query  whether,  after  all,  with  improved  conditions 
and  greater  care,  the  institution  cannot  justify  its  existence. 
Doctor  Alfred  F.  Hess  made  one  of  the  best  pleas  for  the 
institution  nearly  ten  years  ago.  (Archives  of  Pediatrics, 
February,  1916).  After  quoting  the  high  mortality  in  many 
institutions,  in  a  fair  way,  he  declares: 

If  the  system  is  at  fault  then  as  Chapin  says,  "the  infant 
asylum  must  go."  If,  however,  the  system  is  capable  of  being 
satisfactorily  administered,  then  what  is  needed  is  not  the  demo- 
lition but  the  re-organization  of  the  asylum. 

He  then  gives  the  mortality  rate  of  the  Hebrew  Home 
for  Infants  during  a  five  year  period  as  16.3  per  cent  under 
one  year,  and  8  per  cent  between  one  and  two  years.  His 
conclusions  are  as  follows: 

Infants,  and  by  infants  we  refer  to  babies  under  the  age  of 
two  years,  can  be  reared  with  success  in  institutions.  ...  It  is 
not  the  infants,  but  on  the  contrary  the  children  over  two 
years  of  age  who  do  not  thrive  in  institutions  and  suffer  from 
this  environment.  They  need  the  home,  they  need  the  fondling, 
they  are  stunted  mentally  by  being  herded  together  and  never 
knowing  the  mother's  care.  Children  of  this  age  should  not 
be  brought  up  in  the  wards,  where  their  individuality  is  tram- 
pled upon  and  blighted.  They  do  better  when  boarded  out  be- 
cause they  are  of  an  age  to  respond  to  the  benefits  of  family 
life,  and  are  beyond  the  age  when  questions  of  diet  and  of  minor 
infections  play  the  important  role  which  they  do  during  infancy. 

Let  us  take  this  institution  for  babies  as  a  model.  Every 
effort  is  there  made  to  do  away  with  the  dangers  that  go 
with  mass  treatment,  with  a  resultant  mortality  that  is 
among  the  lowest  on  record  for  this  kind  of  work.  It  may 
be  noted  in  passing  that  this  institution  is  operating  with  a 
class  of  infants  who  show  great  virility  and  vitality.  The 
infant  mortality  among  the  poorest  Hebrews  in  New  York 
is  lower  than  that  of  other  classes  of  similar  grade. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  the  institution  on  child  life,  how- 
ever, something  besides  mortality  must  be  considered.  The 
general  physical  condition  of  the  children,  the  extent  of 
morbidity,  the  spread  of  infection  and  the  mental  and  moral 
condition  of  the  inmates  before  and  after  discharge  must 
all  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Very  little  accurate  study  has  been  made  as  to  what  ef- 
fect the  institution  has  upon  the  mental  development  of 
children.  Three  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social 
Research  undertook  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  this 
subject.  It  was  made  in  connection  with  the  children  of 
the  Hebrew  Home  for  Infants,  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, and  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society,  the  first 
an  institution  for  infants,  the  two  latter  for  older  children. 
In  a  study  of  mental  development  as  determined  by  school 
grade  among  311  children  that  had  been  at  one  time  or 
another  under  the  care  of  the  Hebrew  Home  for  Infants 
it  was  found  that  about  2O  per  cent  were  retarded  three 
terms  or  more  in  school.  Against  this,  it  was  found  that 
among  the  children  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  and  the 
Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society  who  had  not  pre- 
viously been  under  the  care  of  the  Hebrew  Home  for  Infants 
only  about  12  per  cent  were  retarded  three  terms  or  more. 

Another  study  was  made  of  the  intelligence  quotient  of 
22S  children  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  and  51  chil- 
dren from  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society  in  con- 
nection with  previous  institutional  experience,  some  having 
been  placed  from  a  boarding-out  bureau  and  some  from 
tlv..'  Hch'-cw  Home  for  Infants.  In  the  children  of  the 


Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  with  no  previous  institutional  ex- 
perience there  were  33.7  per  cent  with  an  I.  Q.  under  90 
and  65.8  per  cent  with  an  I.  Q.  over  90.  Of  those  who 
previously  had  had  a  boarding-out  record  there  were  -j.2.5 
per  cent  with  an  I.  Q.  under  90  and  57.3  per  cent  with  an 
I.  Q.  over  90.  Among  the  children  who  had  previously 
been  cared  for  in  the  Hebrew  Home  for  Infants  there  were 
62.4  per  cent  with  an  I.  Q.  under  90  and  only  37.3  per  cent 
with  an  I.  Q.  over  90.  Among  the  children  of  the  Hebrew 
Sheltering  Guardian  Society  who  had  no  previous  institu- 
tional record,  there  were  but  30.7  per  cent  with  an  I.  Q. 
under  90  and  68.8  per  cent  with  an  I.  Q.  over  90. 

While  the  numbers  concerned  in  this  investigation  are 
limited,  they  certainly  show  a  distinct  trend.  There  has 
never  been  as  careful  and  exhaustive  study,  as  this  of  the 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research.  As  far  as  its  findings 
go,  they  show  that  a  longer  residence  in  an  asylum  for  in- 
fants may  have  an  effect  on  the  later  mental  life.  If  such  a 
result  is  noted  in  a  model  institution,  what  can  be  the 
effect  produced  by  the  large  majority  of  institutions  for  in- 
fants that  are  decidedly  substandard? 

From  the  standpoint  of  biology  and  psychology  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  what  might  be  expected.  While  at  birth 
the  brain  is  only  slightly  developed,  it  undergoes  a  very 
rapid  evolution  during  the  first  few  years  of  life.  Strong 
impressions  may  be  made  at  a  very  early  age  and  are  apt 
to  be  lasting.  The  mental  development  of  the  child  must 
be  carefully  watched  from  the  beginning.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  the  very  young  infant  craves  and  responds  to 
affection,  which  seems  to  have  a  stimulating  effect,  par- 
ticularly when  there  is  drooping  and  lack  of  vitality.  That 
close  human  observer  Jane  Addams,  with  sympathetic  vis- 
ion, puts  it  thus, 

We  are  told  that  the  will  to  live  is  aroused  in  each  baby 
by  his  mother's  irresistible  desire  to  play  with  him,  the  physio- 
logical value  of  joy  that  a  child  is  born,  and  that  the  high  death- 
rate  in  institutions  is  increased  by  the  discontented  babies  whom 
no  one  persuades  into  living. 

Such  persuasion  to  life  runs  all  through  nature.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  young  thrive  best  under  in- 
dividual care  and  attention.  We  have  here  a  biologic  law; 
all  animals  respond  to  affection.  Dog  fanciers  have  found 
that  puppies  do  not  do  well  when  many  are  collected  in  one 
place.  Even  in  the  lower  reaches  of  life  this  seems  to  hold 
true.  In  a  remarkable  communication  to  the  writer,  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Donaldson  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy 
and  Biology,  Philadelphia,  relates  his  observations  on  albino 
rats.  "In  the  case  of  growing  rats,  when  the  caretaker  is 
changed  in  the  middle  of  an  experiment,  the  rats  fail  to 
grow,  sometimes  even  losing  weight.  They  have  received 
the  same  food  at  the  same  time  and  theoretically  the  same 
care.  But  they  respond  to  the  change."  It  was  also  found 
that  by  assigning  a  caretaker  to  play  with  rats  and  render 
them  gentle  and  fearless  a  subsequent  operation  gave  the 
best  results.  Nature  has  traveled  a  very  long  road  from 
rat  to  baby  but  the  observation  of  Jane  Addams  seems  to 
apply  to  both  although  with  highly  varying  degrees  of  power. 

In  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Thompson  (The  Survey, 
September  15,  1925)  the  following  sentence  occurs  in  italics, 

Infants  under  one  year  of  age  receiving  hospital  type  of  care 
in  an  institution  receive  better  medical  supervision,  better  nurs- 
ing care,  better  dietetic  watchfulness  and  better  mental  hygiene 
than  infants  in  the  homes  of  even  the  well-to-do. 

To  support  this  astonishing  statement  it  is  mentioned  that 
in  1920  the  infant  death  rate  in  Cleveland  \vas  86  per  thou- 
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sand  while  in  his  institution,  St.  Ann's,  it  was  16  per  thou- 
sand. There  is  little  of  statistical  detail  of  value  in  the  article 
to  throw  further  light  on  these  figures.  Nothing  is  stated 
as  to  the  ages  of  the  babies,  how  long  they  remain,  the  con- 
ditions of  breast  feeding,  their  condition  at  entrance  and 
discharge,  the  number  of  cross  infections  and  other  similar 
data.  If  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Thompson  are  correct,  it 
is  up  to  the  physicians  dealing  with  infants  to  try  and  re- 
move their  charges  from  family  and  home  and  collect  them 
in  large  caravansaries  where  even  "the  well-to-do"  can  have 
the  benefit  of  the  mass  treatment  he  has  found  so  beneficial. 

Most  workers  in  this  field,  however,  have  found  that 
carefully  regulated  boarding  out  is  the  best  method  of  hand- 
ling abandoned  babies.  In  1902  the  writer  started  the 
Speedwell  Society  the  method  of  which  consists  in  boarding 
out  babies  in  carefully  supervised  units.  In  each  unit  there 
is  a  salaried  doctor  and  nurse  with  a  committee  of  women 
who  are  well  known  in  the  community  and  who  exercise 
general  oversight  of  the  work.  Uniform  histories  on  a  card 
system  are  kept  so  that  the  conditions  and  results  of  the 
undertaking  may  be  known.  The  visits  of  the  doctor  and 
nurse  insure  proper  medical  and  hygienic  treatment.  In 
these  and  other  ways  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  conserve 
the  benefits  and  eliminate  the  dangers  of  boarding  out.  The 
work,  in  short,  is  done  along  the  lines  of  family  life  with 
individual  supervision  instead  of  those  of  the  collective  life 
with  institutional  methods.  A  health  propaganda  is  car- 
ried out  among  the  families  who  take  the  babies.  By  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living  in  the  homes,  by  means  of  board 
paid  and  hygiene  taught,  and  by  the  visits  of  the  women's 
committee  we  aim  at  a  broad  social  result. 

There  are  now  four  units  in  operation,  and  in  the  annual 
reports  the  statistical  results  are  condensed  into  tables,  of 
which  the  following  are  examples: 

1924 

MORRISTOWN    UNIT 

Dis-         Dis-  In 

charged  charged  Our  Care 

In  Care     Im-  Unim-  Dec. 

of  Unit    proved  proved    Died  3 1,1924 

Under   6   months 31  21  7  I  2 

6  to  12  months 16  n  o  I  4 

12  to  18  months 8  6  O  O  2 

1 8  months  to  2  yrs. ...  18  12  I  i  4 

2   to    5   years    76  64  2  o  10 

Over   5   years    33  31  o  o  2 

182  145  10  3  24 

Xo  contagion  during  the  year. 
Daily  per  capita   cost,  $1.55. 

YONKERS    UNIT 

Dis-         Dis- 
charged charged 

Im-       Unim-  Remain- 

Admitted    proved    proved    Died       ing 

Under   6   months    ....      39  32  4  °  3 

6  to   12  months 20  16  o  0  4 

12  to  18  months 15  II  O  o  4 

18  months  to  2  yrs.    .12  9  o  o  3 

2   to  5  years    28  23  O  O  5 

Over   5  years    2  I  o  O  I 


116 

2  cases  whooping  cough. 
Daily  per  capita  cost,  $1.65.* 
*  Includes  cost  of  new  car. 
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Most  of  the  babies  were  markedly  under-nourished  on 
admission.  It  is  especially  with  atrophic  babies  that  this 
form  of  boarding  out  has  done  well. 

There  are  few  studies  that  statistically  show  the  com- 
parative results  of  institutional  care  and  boarding  out,  es- 
pecially with  babies  of  the  atrophic  type.  One  of  the  most 
illuminating  comparisons  is  found  in  a  report  of  studies  made 
ten  years  ago  by  the  Sage  Foundation  and  Dr.  Josephine 
Baker  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Health.  A  num- 
ber of  babies  were  taken  froin  the  marasmus  ward  of  the 
New  York  Foundling  Hospital.  This  ward  receives  only 
the  chronic  cases  of  extreme  atrophy  that  in  spite  of  the 
best  care  have  always  ended  in  death.  In  boarding  out  a 
number  of  these  babies,  an  extra  bonus  was  given  to  selected 
women  and  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  furnished  for  every  ten 
babies.  As  a  result  there  was  an  eventual  mortality  of 
46  per  cent.  Thus  nearly  half  of  the  babies  were  saved  in 
the  home  who  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care  were  bound  to 
die  in  the  institution.  This  is  the  method  employed  by  the 
Speedwell  Society.  Dr.  R.  Langley  Porter  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  reporting  the  work  of  Dr.  Rude  stated  that  for- 
merly in  that  city  there  was  a  mortality  of  65  per  cent 
among  the  institutional  infants ;  after  the  babies  were  board- 
ed out  and  closely  followed  up,  the  mortality  dropped  to 
3  per  cent. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Miner  C.  Hill,  acting  on  my  sug- 
gestion, changed  his  method  of  handling  a  group  of  aban- 
doned babies.  The  following  paragraphs  from  the  New 
York  Medical  Record,  April  24,  1920,  give  the  results  of 
this  interesting  experiment: 

The  Gramercy  Nursery  was  opened  March  I,  1916,  as  a 
temporary  shelter  for  infants  whose  home  care  had  become 
impossible  through  the  illness  or  death  of  the  mother  (I  might 
say  in  passing  that  this  is  an  urgent  problem  deserving  of  more 
attention  than  is  now  given).  This  nursery  had  a  capacity  for 
seven  babies,  was  well  equipped  and  efficiently  managed.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1917  we  handled  56  babies;  the  cost  per  child  per 
day  was  nearly  $3,  and  the  average  weekly  gain  was  4  ozs., 
and  the  mortality  4  per  cent.  The  work  was  worth  while,  the 
results  were  good  but  the  cost  was  excessive,  owing  to  a  con- 
stant overhead  expense. 

After  consultation  with  Dr.  Chapin,  the  nursery  was  reor- 
ganized on  a  hoarding-out  plan  similar  to  the  work  of  the 
Speedwell  Society. 

From  October  I,  1917,  to  October  I,  1918 — 115  babies  were 
cared  for  on  the  boarding-out  plan  at  a  cost  of  $1.29  per  day 
with  an  average  weekly  gain  of  5.15  ozs.;  that  is,  in  using  the 
boarding-out  plan,  twice  as  many  children  were  cared  for  with 
a  greater  weekly  gain  at  less  than  half  the  per  capita  cost  of 
institutional  care. 

While  efficiency  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  economy, 
the  rising  costs  of  charitable  work  are  causing  grave  mis- 
givings to  many  observers.  The  expense  of  institutional 
care  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
practically  no  institution  knows  exactly  what  are  its  real 
costs.  The  reason  is  that  in  estimating  the  per  capita,  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  money  locked  up  in  the  plant  or 
the  amount  saved  by  remitted  taxation  which  must  be  borne 
by  the  community  at  large.  To  find  the  real  expense  of 
operation  these  two  items  should  always  be  estimated.  It 
will  then  be  found  that  institutional  costs  are  greater  than 
have  ever  been  considered  and  much  higher  than  boarding 
out. 

While  children  above  the  age  of  infancy  in  institutions 
do  not  show  a  mortality  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
community,  they  yet  are  living  under  abnormal  conditions. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Jewish  Bureau  of  Social  Research, 
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Professor  Boas  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  children 
in  the  institution  group  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 
and  the  boarding  bureau  children  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 
Guardian  Society.  He  concluded  that  children  in  boarding 
homes  showed  a  much  better  physical  development  than 
children  in  institutions,  and  that  children  who  come  from 
the  better  economic  conditions,  such  as  those  attending  the 
Ethical  Culture  School,  were  much  better  off  physically 
than  either  the  boarding  bureau  or  the  institutional  children. 

On  the  mental  and  moral  side  there  is  apt  to  be  a  lower 
standard  in  the  institution  than  among  children  in  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Here  again  it  is  difficult  to  get  exact  figures 
but  we  all  know  that  the  spread  of  evil  habits  and  associa- 
tions can  occur  very  easily  under  institutional  auspices. 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne  has  said  that  an  undue  proportion  of 
his  prison  wards  had  their  early  training  in  institutions. 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Committee  of  America  stated  that  it  was  a  signi- 
ficant fact  that  most  of  the  applications  for  executive  cle- 
mency could  be  traced  to  those  who  had  been  committed  to 
an  institution. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  problems  raised 
by  abandoned  children  have  not  been  sufficiently  realized. 
In  New  York  state  alone  over  3O,CKX>  dependent  children  are 
being  housed  and  trained  in  institutions.  Are  these  little 
lives  being  warped  by  unnatural  surroundings?  Shall  they 
later  become  assets  or  liabilities  to  the  community?  There 
are  times  when  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  placing  children  in 
institutions,  but  in  such  cases  the  stay  should  be  as  short 
as  possible  and,  as  the  cottage  plan  does  away  with  some 
of  the  evils,  it  should  be  the  one  of  choice. 

Children  are  brought  into  the  world  singly  and  not  in 
droves  and  their  physical,  mental  and  moral  health  should 
be  conserved  in  the  family  unit.  If  any  family  is  hopelessly 
broken,  another  family  should  be  educated  and  paid  to  take 
on  the  burden  of  the  children.  If  some  of  the  money  and 
energy  that  is  devoted  to  building  and  operating  large  in- 
stitutions could  be  deflected  into  constructive  work  in  keep- 
ing families  intact  or  furnishing  substitute  homes,  the  re- 
sults would  be  most  beneficial.  The  institution  as  a  stop 
gap  represents  a  failure  along  the  normal  lines  that  develop- 
ment should  take  place  in  child  life.  This  truth  must  be 
spread  abroad  in  the  hope  that  wealthy  and  well-meaning 
people  will  lose  the  common  obsession  of  endowing  asylums. 

Is  the  family  or  the  institution  best  suited  to  conserve 
the  child  as  a  valuable  asset?  To  ask  such  a  question  is  to 
answer  it  in  favor  of  the  family.  In  the  past  much  un- 
selfish work  has  been  done  in  institutions  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  trying  summarily  to  close  them  all.  But  their 
future  work  should  lie  in  the  direction  of  clearing  houses 
or  centers  where  the  dependent  child  may  be  studied  and 
classified  as  to  the  direction  of  future  effort.  In  the  future 
let  the  family  and  home  be  stressed  while  institutions  take 
a  secondary  and  retiring  place. 

HENRY  DWIGHT  CHAPIN,  M.D. 

Those  interested  in  the  various  phases  of  this  subject  are 
referred  to  the  writer's  following  articles: 

A    Plan    of    Dealing    with    Atrophlc    Infants    and    Chlljren.      Arch,    at    Pediatrics, 

The    proper    Management    of    Foundlings    and    Neglected    Infants.      New    York    Med 
Hertford,    Peb     IS,    1911 

Are   Institutions   for   Infants   Newasary?      Jour.    Am.    M-,1.    Ass'n,   Jan     2.    1915. 

A    Pica    for    Accurate    Statistics    In    Infants'    Institutions.        Arch,    of    Pedtatr'cs, 

A    Scheme    of    State    Cont*-*l    for   Dependent    Infants.       N.    T.    Med.    Record.    June 

Systematized    Boarding     Out     Versus    Institutional     Care    for    Infants    and    Young 
(  blldran.       N.    Y.    Mcd.    Journal,    June    2,    1917 

October  S'6e'1I9<'s  P'an  "'  Ch"J  SartllB  in  Thcory  ""J  Practice.  The  Survey, 
Problems  of  Boarding  Out  with  an  Attempted  Solution  N.  Y.  Med.  Bpcord, 
Heredity  ami  Child  Culture.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  ,  1922.  New  York. 


Shall  We  Buck  History? 

"  A  RE  Ex-Soldiers  People?",  in  the  November  15  number 
-/A.  of  The  Survey,  precipitates  a  question  of  growing 
importance  in  social  work.  Rather  curiously  it  raises  this 
question  so  that  the  issues  can  be  set  out  in  the  most  clear 
cut  way. 

It  may  be  hopelessly  old  fashioned  to  refer  to  such  condi- 
tions as  poverty  and  dependency,  especially  under  these 
names,  but  it  may  be  stated  with  some  degree  of  confidence 
that  in  the  field  of  social  work  they  still  play  a  leading  role 
as  indicators  of  the  situations  where  the  community  must 
step  in  to  help  individuals  and  families.  In  trying  to  under- 
stand these  situations  it  has  been  necessary  in  the  past  to 
analyze  the  many  contributing  factors,  in  a  country  with 
rich  natural  resources — premature  death,  sickness,  industrial 
accident,  unemployment,  mental  defect,  and  so  on.  In  this 
list  war  takes  a  place  near  the  top. 

Isolating  the  Causes  of  Need 

As  we  have  isolated  these  factors  we  have  been  able  in 
many  instances  to  develop  preventive  and  modifying  agencies, 
the  public  health  movement,  workmen's  compensation, 
widows'  pensions,  and  the  rest.  For  meeting  the  situation 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families  we  conceived  the 
plans  of  allotment,  allowance,  insurance,  hospital  services, 
compensation  and  Red  Cross  Home  Service.  In  the  American 
Red  Cross  we  built  up  the  greatest  voluntary  organization 
for  supplementing  and  aiding  in  the  accomplishment  of  these 
services  which  this,  and  possibly  any  other  country,  has  ever 
developed.  In  other  words,  here  we  have  made  a  more 
thoroughgoing  attempt  to  isolate  one  of  these  factors  and 
to  give  it  adequate  attention  than  has  ever  been  made  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  we  have  succeeded  to  an  amaz- 
ing degree.  We  have  recognized  the  national  character  of 
this  problem  and  we  have  dealt  with  it  on  a  nation-wide 
basis.  One's  imagination  can  hardly  conjure  up  a  picture 
of  the  aftermath  of  the  war  without  these  great  measures  of 
social  reconstruction. 

Now  the  war  has  been  over  for  seven  years.  Some,  but 
not  all,  of  the  strong  war  emotions  have  spent  themselves. 
As  long,  however,  as  there  are  disabled  men  whose  troubles 
can  be  traced  directly  to  their  war  service,  can  we  and 
should  we  turn  them  back  to  agencies  ministering  to  people 
whose  troubles  arise  from  other  forces  within  themselves 
and  within  society?  Should  we  return  them  to  the  general 
grist  of  cases  where  there  are  family  welfare  societies  and 
thus  risk  the  danger  of  less  adequate  handling  of  this  one 
problem  even  though  it  may  be  reduced  in  size?  And  do 
we  favor  the  further  complication  of  the  task  of  the  family 
agencies  as  they  now  attempt  to  cope  with  some  of  the  com- 
munity's other  problems?  And  is  it  not  a  good  plan  to 
continue  to  set  out  this  item  of  cost  of  war  itself? 

This  brings  us  to  the  general  question  which  confronts 
social  work  now.  We  all  are  fully  aware  that  certain  forms 
of  social  service  make  a  particularly  popular  appeal.  The 
distress  of  widows,  orphans,  soldiers,  the  sick  and  the  aged 
is  fully  accepted  by  the  man  on  the  street  as  a  matter  which 
calls  for  action  from  him.  These  are  age-old  problems  in 
society. 

Everywhere  it  is  far  easier  to  move  people  by  appeals 
based  upon  these  primitive  and  elemental  forms  of  distress 
than  by  appeals  for  people  harassed  by  unemployment, 
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mental  incapacities  of  various  kinds  and  delinquencies  of 
all  sorts  including  desertion,  non-support  and  illegitimacy, 
which  lie  so  close  to  dependency.  It  requires  a  more 
cultivated  form  of  sympathy  to  respond  when  these  issues 
are  a  part  of  the  problem. 

Sobs  or  Science? 

And  here  we  approach  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  for  private 
philanthropy,  especially  when  it  seeks  to  line  up  the  man 
on  the  street.  Agencies  which  wish  to  make  a  wide  appeal 
must  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  they  must  hang  on  to 
some  services  for  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  soldier,  the 
sick  and  the  aged,  or  they  must  educate  their  public  to 
respond  to  less  obvious  forms  of  distress.  I  am  afraid  that 
organized  private  initiative  is  to  be  in  large  measure  deprived 
of  a  real  opportunity  to  operate  in  the  relief  of  these 
primitive  forms  of  distress.  With  the  government  and  the 
Red  Cross  taking  care  of  disabled  service  men,  with  work- 
men's compensation,  with  the  mothers'  aid  movement  for 
widows  and  orphans,  with  old  age  pensions,  with  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  through  public  effort  and  the  provision  of 
public  care  of  the  mentally  diseased,  the  tuberculous  and 
the  chronically  ill — to  say  nothing  of  health  and  other  forms 
of  social  insurance — the  field  of  the  private  agencies  becomes 
more  and  more  circumscribed  in  its  material  for  easy  money 
raising,  though  not  in  its  opportunity  for  service,  because 
misery  and  trouble  enough  exist  in  other  forms  to  keep  them, 
and  many  more,  busy  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

At  the  present  time  we  still  have  a  great  deal  of  social 
work  which  lumps  together  a  hodge-podge  of  social  problems 
and  then  flies  one  of  these  well-known  banners  of  distress 
which  make  wholesale  money  raising  simple.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  chest  executive  will  instinctively  gravitate  toward 
any  plan  which  will  bring  back  into  his  fold  some  of  those 
agencies  which  have  the  dollar  pulling  power.  And  what 
life  savers  they  are  to  the  publicity  staff!  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  in  attempting  to  get  these  functions  a  chest 
management  is  running  counter  both  to  the  historical  trend 
in  these  matters  and  to  the  logic  of  the  situation  as  well. 
Those  services  which  have  the  appeal  to  the  elemental  feel- 
ings are  bound  to  be  the  first  to  be  taken  over  by  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  because  it  can  so  readily  understand  them. 
It  has  been  an  orthodox  principle  of  social  engineering,  until 
very  recently  at  least,  that  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  private  philanthropy  is  the  education  of  the  public 
to  see  in  the  less  obvious  forms  of  human  distress  the  oc- 
casion for  help  and  assistance. 

The  Role  of  the  Community  Chest 

From  the  long  time  point  of  view,  is  it  not  far  more 
important  to  analyze  the  forces,  activities  and  costs  of 
particular  aspects  of  the  problems  of  poverty  and  dependency 
and  to  set  in  motion  the  preventive  measures  which  such 
an  analysis  makes  possible  than  it  is  to  get  a  smoothly 
running  machine  for  raising  money?  Do  we  want  a  type 
of  community  chest  which  raises  money  for  a  conglomerate 
mass  of  activities  related  to  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
local,  state,  and  national  problems,  and  which  appeals  to 
the  general  public  for  support  on  the  basis  of  sentimentality 
and  unquestioning  confidence  in  the  names  of  the  people 
who  sponsor  it? 

While  it  would  be  foolish  even  to  imply  that  community 
chests  have  not  already  accomplished  much  good  in  many 


communities,  it  may  not  be  out  of  order  to  suggest  that 
there  lies  a  rich  field  of  study  before  the  community  chest 
movement  of  its  place  in  the  education  of  the  community 
not  only  to  give  generously  but  to  give  intelligently  and  in 
a  way  that  will  build  a  social  machinery,  both  public  and 
private,  which  rests  upon  solid  foundations  of  community 
understanding,  historical  development  and  well  conceived 
and  generally  accepted  plans  for  the  future. 

NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 


"THE  JUVENILE  COURT  of  the  future  will  be  what 
grown  up  men  and  women  of  today  are  to  the  children  of 
yesterday,"  said  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  in  his  paper  on  that 
subject  read  before  the  National  Conference  and  published 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Probation  Association.  "We 
shall  only  recognize  the  kinship  of  the  two  as  the  modern  loco- 
motive, aeroplane,  or  automobile  recognizes  its  beginning  in  the 
fussy,  confused,  little  machines  which  were,  after  all,  their 
babyhood.  This  new  institution  I  would  prefer  to  call  a 
Court  of  Human  Relations.  It  will  have  a  two-fold  aspect, 
that  which  relates  to  its  judicial  powers  and  that  which  relates 
to  its  administrative  powers.  These  powers  will  be  exercised 
primarily  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  childhood,  and  in- 
cidentally to  the  rights  of  parents,  and  above  all  things,  to  the 
rights  of  the  state  itself  because  the  state  is  the  child  and  the 
child  is  the  state.  ...  In  my  own  dreams  I  see  a  great  build- 
ing, fashioned  by  artists  from  stone  and  marble,  that  some 
day  shall  grace  our  civic  center  here  in  Denver.  I  think  it 
might  be  called  the  Children's  Building,  indicating  the  adora- 
tion of  all  the  state's  wise  men  for  the  child.  Here  we  shall 
have  gathered  together  all  the  director  generals  of  the  agencies 
of  the  state  which  now  contribute  to  the  child's  welfare.  It 
shall  be  at  once  the  symbol  and  the  directing  place  of  the  state's 
super-parenthood." 


The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  recognizes  the 
value  of  free  discussion  of  such  subjects  [as  institutional 
or  home  care].  At  the  six  regional  conferences  which  it 
holds  each  year  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
it  is  customary  to  provide  for  round  table  or  forum  dis- 
cussions on  the  question:  "With  good  foster  home  care 
available,  both  boarding  and  free,  and  good  institutional 
care,  what  children  should  go  to  institutions?"  But  the 
League's  executive  committee  of  24  members,  coming 
from  14  states  and  2  Canadian  provinces,  has  never 
made  the  distinctions  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Reeder  or 
Dr.  Langer  [in  The  Survey].  One  reason  for  this  may 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  membership  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  includes  institutions  as  well  as  child 
placing  agencies,  many  of  which  use  both  types  of  care. 
But  it  is  of  even  greater  significance  that  the  most 
progressive  among  them  seem  less  and  less  interested  in 
comparing  the  merits  of  institutional  and  foster  home 
care  as  such.  In  making  daily  decisions  as  to  the  care 
needed  by  the  individual  child  they  increasingly  rely  upon 
the  findings  of  case  workers  and  the  deliberations  of 
case  conferences.  Their  executives  and  governing  boards 
are  raising  the  standards  of  both  types  of  care  so  that 
their  functions  may  coordinate  and  thus  more  completely 
serve  the  community  and  its  dependent  and  neglected 
children. — From  the  Information  Exchange  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  November  15,  1925. 
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New  Roads  to  Education 
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HE  same  fierce  hunger  for  knowledge  that  in 
the  old  days  drove  many  students  into  foreign 
universities  still  exists  in  Russia.  It  has  survived 
the  blundering  years  that  succeeded  the  revolu- 
tion with  their  grandiose  schemes  for  the  immediate  liquida- 
tion of  illiteracy  and  the  giving  of  free  education  to  forty 
million  children.  It  still  survives,  in  spite  of  previous  fail- 
ures, in  spite  of  great  difficulties  which  include  sixty  lan- 
guages with  nearly  a  dozen  alphabets  not  to  mention  several 
analphabetic  groups,  and  it  is  driving  the  Russian  people 
into  what  they  call  "the  new  roads  to  education." 

The  evolution  of  an  adequate  educational  plan  is  being 
guided  by  non-partisan  scientists,  including  the  best  non- 
communist  as  well  as  communist  authorities;  teachers,  psy- 
chologists, physicians,  librarians,  museum  curators  and  other 
specialists  and  technicians  of  all  kinds.  In  looking  over  the 
wide  range  of  the  new  educational  program  and  in  judging 
the  results  of  the  countless  instances  in  which  it  is  being 
tried,  modified,  reorganized  and  extended,  no  one  factor 
is  so  significant  or  so  impressive  as  the  scientific  and  experi- 
mental attitude  of  mind  of  large  numbers  of  Russian  edu- 
cators. 

SO  far,  the  leaders  in  the  new  education  movement  have 
remained  open-mindedly  and  idealistically  intent  upon 
a  program  of  genuine  progress  and  growth.  That  is,  they 
have  not  persuaded  themselves  that  their  job  consists  in  pre- 
senting a  standardized  ration  of  facts  and  skills  to  the  larg- 
est possible  number  of  children.  In  spite  of  the  terrific 
drive  for  literacy,  those  in  authority  have  never  failed  to 
realize  that  reading  and  writing  are  not  enough.  They 
know  that  they  are,  instead,  dangerous  weapons,  unless  ac- 
companied by  ability  to  recognize  evidence,  to  think  things 
out  to  a  reasoned  conclusion,  to  act  accordingly,  and  to  work, 
not  merely  individually,  but  with  others,  cooperatively,  to- 
ward a  common  good. 

This  enlightened  educational  leadership  is  shown  not  only 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  schools  for  youth,  for  illiterates 
and  semi-illiterates — but  also  in  Sunday,  holiday  and  factory 
classes ;  political  schools,  reading  cabins,  libraries,  clubs  of 
every  kind;  Peasants'  Houses;  agricultural  and  technical 
classes  and  propaganda ;  remarkable  posters,  newspapers 
with  immense  circulation,  wall  and  radio-newspapers ;  and 
self-education  propaganda.  Especially  is  it  visible  in  the 
remarkable  socialization  of  museums,  in  the  theaters,  in  mov- 
ing pictures,  and  in  all  sorts  of  discussion  groups.  Never 
before  anywhere  have  I  seen  such  creative  audiences. 

RUSSIAN  educational  leaders  neither  sit  back  contend- 
edly  with   the  old,   nor  demand   made-in-Russia   new 
education.     A  detailed  study  is  made  of  all  foreign  educa- 
tional literature,  and,  apparently,  nothing  in  German  or  in 
American  pedagogy  escapes  their  scrutiny.     Take  the  story 


of  the  introduction  of  the  Dalton  plan  for  example.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  enormous  range  of  individual  differences  in 
pupil  ability  and  background  loomed  up  as  an  obstacle  to 
efficient  class  room  teaching,  the  Educational  Section  of  the 
State  Scientific  Council,  of  which  Kroupsky,  Lenin's  widow, 
is  the  chief,  made  a  careful  study  of  individualized  instruc- 
tion in  Germany,  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States. 
After  much  discussion,  they  decided  upon  the  Dalton  plan 
as  best  fitted  to  their  needs.  A  translation  of  the  essential 
portions  of  Miss  Parkhurst's  book  was  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  faculities  of  secondary  and  higher  schools  for  discussion. 
The  result  was  that  when,  the  following  year,  it  was  decided 
to  try  the  experiment,  there  were  a  thousand  schools  ready 
and  eager  to  begin. 

Handicapped  children  are  studied  and  served  in  relatively 
large  numbers  of  educational  experimental  stations  and 
schools.  Testing  of  all  kinds,  already  more  or  less  usual, 
has  become  this  year  mandatory  in  the  cities.  Testing  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  is  administered  by  experts  and  in- 
cludes not  only  individual  and  group  mental  tests,  but  also 
detailed  anthropometric  measurements,  detailed  physical  and 
psycho-neurological  tests,  together  with  such  special  tests  as 
those  of  Schilling  for  morphological  blood  changes  during 
physical  exercise,  changes  in  blood  pressure,  as  well  as 
changes  in  the  rapidity  of  psychological  reactions,  and  the 
like. 

In  general,  the  attitude  toward  problem  children  seems 
to  be  that  they  are  psychiatric  and  neurological  phenomena, 
to  be  studied  and  helped  or  cured — not  merely  punished, 
and,  above  all,  not  denied  a  right  education.  Moreover, 
practice  keeps  pace  with  theory,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
eager  happiness,  the  intelligent  interest,  the  sanity  of  the 
children  and  the  teachers  in  the  Psychiatral  Neurological 
Sanitarium,  one  of  the  experiment  stations  of  Moscow's 
Pedological  Institute,  where  I  spent  a  hope-inspiring  day. 

Scientific  theory  and  intelligent  practice  unite,  too,  in  the 
equally  important  problem  of  educating  normal  children  of 
superior  ability.  On  the  outskirts  of  Moscow  is  the  Bio- 
logical Station  of  the  Young  Naturalists,  extremely  well 
equipped  both  physically  and  in  its  teaching  personnel.  To 
its  secondary  school  are  admitted  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
the  city,  provided  that  already  they  have  shown  interest  and 
ability  in  natural  science.  Here,  in  addition  to  a  high  school 
education,  they  come  into  contact  with  well-trained  men  and 
women  in  their  own  chosen  line  of  individual  interest. 
Moreover,  they  are  allowed  to  take  an  active,  quasi-inde- 
pendent part  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  station,  either 
in  its  experimental  farms  or  in  its  well-equipped  physical 
and  meteorlogical  laboratories. 

It  is  no  mean  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the  teaching  that, 
already,  these  students  have  become  scientific  enthusiasts, 
organizing  active  nature  study  circles  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  uniting  them  into  a  general  group  which  has 
held  several  successful  conventions. 
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Another  illustration  of  the  quality  of  educational 
leadership  is  in  remarkable  "Programs,"  or  curricula. 
The  "complex" — more  elaborate  than  our  project — is  sub- 
divided into  themes,  so  stated  that  it  is  fairly  easy,  even 
for  little  old  ladies  of  the  past — and  they  have  their  share 
of  them  among  the  teachers — to  carry  on  effectively,  learn- 
ing with  the  children. 

The  background  of  the  work  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  the  life  of  children ;  in  secondary  grades,  an  intensive 
study  of  the  community  in  which  they  live,  linking  it  up 
with  larger  and  larger  units,  finally  with  the  universe.  There 
are  three  large  complexes  in  each  course:  Nature,  Work, 
and  Human  Relations  in  the  elementary  school ;  Nature, 
its  resources  and  power,  the  Use  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Powers,  and  Public  Life,  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Each  theme  is  worked  out  in  the  Program  with  enough 
detail  to  help  but  not  to  stultify  the  teacher.  She  is  almost 
driven  into  growing  with  the  children.  For  example,  the 
first  theme  under  Work  in  the  first  year  of  the  rural  school 
reads  as  follows: 

Child's  summer  occupations:  work  and  play.  Summer  occu- 
pations of  the  family. 

Accustom  the  children  to  express  fully  in  a  natural  way,  their 
observations,  impressions,  etc.  Free  hand  modelling  and  design 
from  the  subjects  about  which  they  talk.  Addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  the  first  ten  numbers.  For  example,  in  comparing  the 
number  of  people  in  the  different  family  groups,  their  ages,  etc. 

Other  themes  under  Work  for  the  same  trimester  are 
Collection  of  Children's  Crafts,  summer,  or  later  work  for 
the  class  museum.  "This  should  be  made  in  connection 
with  talks  on  summer  occupations."  Still  other  themes: 
Making  the  Child  Acquainted  with  the  School  and  School 
Work;  Why  Children  Come  to  School?  How  Shall  We 
Make  Every  One  Happy  in  School  ?  School  Regulations ; 
Inventories:  pupils,  furniture,  school  material  in  connec- 
tion with  class  room  order  and  decoration. 

Reading  in  connection  with  posters. 

Hygiene  of  the  Home:  cleaning;  sweeping  (windows  open). 
Use  brooms  to  correspond  \vith  the  height  of  the  child.  Mopping 
the  floor.  Use  of  the  toilet. 

Health  of  the  Child:  taking  and  recording  the  height  and 
weight  of  each  child;  measures  of  weight  and  length;  halves, 
quarters.  Reading  of  words  and  sentences  in  this  connection. 

Discussion  and  practice  of  ordinary  hygienic  habits — clean 
face,  clean  hands,  clean  finger  nails;  clean  clothing;  normal 
sitting  posture. 

Under  Human  Relations,  some  of  the  themes  are:  the 
household ;  school  organization  of  work  in  the  family.  And 
then,  loveliest  of  all,  "Literacy:  reading  and  other  spiritual 
recreations  in  the  family." 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  themes  under  the  three 
complexes,  making  up  this  first  trimester  of  school  work. 

Instead  of  an  examination,  there  is  an  "exhibition,"  or- 
ganized from  the  collections  that  they  are  continually  mak- 
ing for  the  school  museum,  together  with  discussions  of 
school  work  with  the  many  visitors.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  school  and  community  is  always  close.  In  urban 
communities,  there  are  often  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thou- 
sands of  visitors,  during  the  school  year.  The  exhibitions 
everywhere  draw  crowded  houses. 

WHILE  the  discussion   of  the  Scopes  trial  was  drag- 
ging across  the  pages  of  the  Russian  newspapers,  sev- 
eral   secondary    teachers    quite    disingenuously    called    my 
attention  to  one  of  the  themes  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 


secondary  school,  both  for  rural  and   urban  communities: 

Types  of  reproduction:  sex  and  sexless  plants  and  animals. 
Inheritance  of  some  characteristics ;  struggle  for  existence ;  sur- 
vival of  the  most  adjustable.  Artificial  selection:  domestic  ani- 
mals; cultivated  plants.  Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology 
— man  and  the  higher  animals.  Origin  of  man. 

I  countered,  also  disingenuously,  by  telling  them  of  my 
experiences,  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  beginning  a  course  of 
a  dozen  or  more  lectures  on  evolution,  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides  and  specimens,  in  connection  with  laboratory 
work  in  biology  for  normal  school  students.  These  lectures 
continue  to  the  present  day,  without  censure  and  without 
hindrance.  The  Russian  teachers  listened  politely,  but  a 
bit  incredulously,  I  am  afraid.  For,  in  spite  of  their  na- 
tional minorities — or  perhaps  because  of  them  ! — Russian 
educators  cannot  understand  how  there  can  be  backwaters 
and  shallows  in  the  cultural  life  of  a  great  state  like  ours. 

RUSSIA  has  other  methods  for  training  teachers  in  serv- 
ice than  the  circulation  of  printed  matter.  Two  fur- 
ther essentials  are  recognized:  a  chance  for  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  growth  of  the  teacher  in  a  different  environ- 
ment, and  the  imperative  need  for  human  sympathy  in 
teacher  guidance.  Experimental  Stations  for  the  Study  of 
Pedagogy',  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  with  allied 
dormitories,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  low,  together  with 
cheap  transportation,  have  been  organized  to  satisfy  the 
first  need.  In  vacation  time,  visiting  teachers  are  given  two 
courses  daily,  one  in  politics  and  the  other  in  a  "discipline," 
such  as  science,  or  anatomy,  or  hygiene,  or  psychology.  The 
rest  of  the  day,  they  are  free  to  enjoy  the  country  and  farm 
life  in  the  one  place,  or  museums,  historical  collections,  art 
galleries  and  the  like  in  the  other.  Guidance  and  com- 
panionship are  provided  ad  lib.  The  duration  of  the  stay 
may  be  from  ten  days  to  a  month. 

This  vacation  experience  counts  chiefly  for  inspiration, 
and  inspiration  is  not  enough.  Ideally,  teacher  training  is 
continued  during  the  winter.  Actually,  they  are  now  en- 
gaged in  learning  how  best  to  do  it.  For  example,  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Moscow,  in  a  children's  colony  organized 
before  the  revolution,  one  of  Russia's  great  teachers,  Stanis- 
laus Shatzky,  meets  the  teachers  from  the  nineteen  villages 
round  about  every  fortnight.  They  come  for  the  day,  and. 
at  their  leisure,  they  see  in  his  schools,  a  masterly  application 
of  the  Program.  Following  the  observation  there  is  a  half 
day  of  discussion. 

"What  do  you  do  with  them,  first?"  I  said. 

"I  ask  them  what  they  have  seen,  here,  in  the  children, 
that  will  make  it  easy  to  educate  them.  What,  that  will 
make  it  difficult?  Then  the  same  questions  in  reference  to 
the  environment.  Always  the  teachers  have  much  to  say 
and  much  to  ask.  Then  I  tell  them  on  their  return  to  their 
own  village  to  make  a  little  study  of  their  children  and  their 
environment  along  the  same  line.  This  gives  us  abundant 
material  for  the  next  discussion." 

Shatzky,  whether  singing,  or  reading  aloud,  or  talking, 
or  smiling,  or  teaching,  is  an  artist.  This  may  account  for 
his  optimistic  belief  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with 
money  enough,  it  will  be  relatively  easy  to  create  the  force 
of  a  million  teachers  needed  for  the  education  of  Russia's 
children. 

For  American  educators  there  are  certain  signposts  along 
Russia's  new  road  to  education  which  point  out  profitable 
lines  of  exploration. 
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First,  of  course,  there  is  that  scientific,  experimental  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  educational  leaders  which  refuses  to  be 
prisoned  within  the  confines  of  a  rigid  system,  and  which 
insists  that  a  real  plan  of  education  is  as  varied  and  as  fluid 
as  life  itself.  This  is  the  animating  spirit  of  the  whole 
program  as  I  saw  it  and  it  is  reflected  in  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  plan.  Next,  there  is  the  eagerness  to  study 
any  hopeful  new  educational  effort,  to  test  it,  and  to  adopt 
its  valuable  features.  Third  is  the  insistence  that  teaching 
is  more  than  a  definite  trade  technique,  like  cobbling  or 
power  machine  operating.  It  has  to  do  with  human  minds 
and  souls  and  bodies,  not  passive  mechanisms,  and  it  is  more 
important  that  a  teacher  have  a  rich,  balanced  personality 
and  a  deep  sense  of  the  integrity  of  the  individual  than 
that  her  mind  be  stored  with  encyclopedic  facts  and  peda- 
gogical maxims.  Finally,  any  adequate  scheme  of  education 
must  include  adults  as  well  as  children,  and  it  must  be 
deeply  and  solidly  rooted  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

Any  country  whose  school  leaders  accept  these  factors  as 
essential  is  indeed  traveling  "new  roads  to  education." 

LUCY  L.  W.  WILSON 

The    Books    Children    Choose 

WITH  the  cooperation  of  36,750  children  living  in 
thirty-four  cities  scattered  from  Quincy,  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  the  research  depart- 
ment of  the  Winnetka  (Illinois)  Public  Schools  has  prepared 
the  first  children's  book  list  to  be  based,  not  on  guess-work 
or  upon  the  preferences  of  teachers  and  librarians,  but  upon 
the  choices  and  the  reading  ability  of  the  children  themselves. 

The  study  was  made  under  the  supervision  of  Carleton 
W.  Washburne,  superintendent  of  schools,  and  was  financed 
by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York, 
through  the  American  Library  Association.  The  results  are 
soon  to  be  published  by  the  American  Library  Association, 
Chicago,  in  a  book,  The  Winnetka  Graded  Book  List,  with 
a  full  introduction. 

As  a  basis  for  this  "scientific  investigation,  ...  on  a  large 
scale  to  determine  what  books  are  being  read  and  enjoyed 
by  children  of  various  ages  and  degrees  of  reading  ability'' 
ballots  were  sent  to  the  36,750  children  who  cooperated  in 
the  study.  Each  child  filled  out  one  of  the  ballots  for  each 
book  he  read  during  the  year.  On  each  ballot  the  teacher 
wrote  the  child's  score  as  shown  by  the  Stanford  Silent  Read- 
ing Test,  decided  upon  as  the  best  available  criterion  of 
reading  ability. 

More  than  IOO,OOO  ballots  were  returned  to  the  research 
department.  Of  these,  53,000  were  filled  out  on  800  books, 
each  of  which  had  the  25  or  more  ballots  necessary  to  bring 
it  within  the  study.  Boys  filled  out  22.OOO  of  these,  girls, 
31,000.  It  was  found,  incidentally,  that  "besides  having 
more  ballots  from  girls  than  from  boys  .  .  .  there  seemed 
to  be  a  tendency  for  girls  to  have  a  higher  degree  of  reading 
ability.  For  example,  in  many  cases  n  year  old  boys  had 
a  reading  ability  corresponding  to  sixth  grade,  while  1 1  year 
old  girls  had  a  reading  ability  corresponding  to  seventh  .  .  ." 
Though  some  of  the  books  on  which  the  children  balloted 
may  have  been  recommended  by  parents  or  teachers,  the 
research  department  believes  that  "the  graded  list  of  books 
resulting  from  the  ballots  .  .  .  consists  largely  of  books  which 
these  children  selected  freely." 

Further  light  on  the  significance  of  the  study  comes  from 
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"Best"  Books 

The  books  that  American  children  love  best,  according 
to  the  votes  of  36,000  boys  and  girls,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  popularity,  on  the  Winnetka  Graded  Book 
List : 

FOURTH   GRADE 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 

Child's    Garden    of    Verses,    Stevenson 

Little    Black    Sambo,    Bannerman 
FIFTH  GRADE 

Pinocchio,    Collodi 

Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle,  Lofting 

Little  Lame   Prince,  Mulock-Craik 
SIXTH  GRADE 

Heidi,  Spyri 

Robinson  Crusoe,   Defoe 

Blue   Fairy  Book,  Lang 
SEVENTH  GRADE 

Adventures    of    Tom    Sawyer,    Twain 

Little  Women,  Alcott 

Hans  Brinker,  Dodge 
EIGHTH  GRADE 

Prince   and   the   Pauper,  Twain 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  Seton 

Ivanhoe,  Scott 
NINTH  GRADE 

Jim  Davis,  Masefield 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  Dana 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle.  Olivant 
TENTH  GRADE 

Three   Musketeers,  Dumas 


a  paper  read  before  the  Illinois  Library  Association  recently 
by  Mabel  Vogel,  research  assistant  for  the  Winnetka  Public 
Schools,  who  says: 

To  determine  the  general  causes  back  of  the  selection  of 
books  by  children  a  special  study  was  made  in  public  libraries 
and  school  libraries.  Four  members  of  the  research  staff 
questioned  children  as  they  were  looking  over  books  on  the 
shelves  .  .  .  Out  of  215  books  picked  from  the  shelves,  103 
were  taken  and  112  rejected.  .  .  .  The  majority  were  taken 
because  of  the  subject  matter.  A  large  percentage  were  taken 
bcause  of  their  appearance  and  a  very  few  were  taken  because 
of  recommendation  .  .  .  This  study  showed  that  .  .  .  children 
had  definite  reasons  for  reading  or  choosing  the  books  which 
they  took  ...  A  14  year  old  girl  in  eighth  grade  took  The 
Dragon's  Secret  by  Seaman.  She  said,  "I  like  Seaman's  books. 
They  are  full  of  mystery  and  not  too  deep.  They  are  nice 
for  girls."  A  15  year  old  boy  in  eighth  grade  rejected  a  book 
called  Pets  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.  He  said,  "This  book  is 
too  long.  I  have  to  read  three  books  for  credit  and  this  one 
would  take  too  long."  A  12  year  old  boy  in  sixth  grade  took 
The  Wolf  Hunters.  He  looked  at  the  pictures  and  said,  "See 
there,  that's  grand!  That's  what  I  call  a  good  book."  An 
8  year  old  girl  in  fourth  grade  took  Wood  and  Water  Babies. 
She  said,  "It  is  a  big,  big  book.  I  like  to  read  a  book  with 
many  pages." 
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The  published  list  will  contain  books  chosen  by  children 
of  third  to  tenth  grade  reading  ability.  The  number  of 
children  reading  each  book,  the  per  cent  who  liked  it,  the 
interest  value  given  it  and  other  statistical  data  are  listed 
under  each  title. 

It  was  found  that  chronological  age  as  well  as  ability  to 
read  influenced  a  child's  choice  of  books.  Out  of  a  group 
of  books  enjoyed  by  children  of  sixth  grade  reading  ability, 
the  average  age  of  those  who  liked  Cornell!  and  Golden 
Windows  was  9 ;  that  of  those  who  liked  The  Blue  Bird 
and  The  Scotch  Twins  was  10;  Heidi  and  Toby  Tyler 
were  enthusiastically  read  by  1 1  year  olds,  and  The  Dog  of 
Flanders  and  Genevieve  by  those  who  were  12. 

The  help  of  a  group  of  thirteen  children's  librarians 
named  by  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  American  Library 
Association  was  sought  in  passing  upon  the  literary  merit 
of  the  800  books  listed.  Miss  Vogel  reports  that 

out  of  the  800  books  there  were  only  100  on  which  all  our 
experts  agreed.  Out  of  these  IOO,  only  35  were  rated  of  un- 
questionable literary  merit  .  .  .  For  instance,  Huckleberry 
Finn  was  considered  of  unquestionable  literary  merit  by  eight 
experts,  valuable  for  the  list  although  not  of  high  literary 
quality  by  two,  not  recommended  because  of  low  literary  value 
by  one,  while  still  another  expert  said  it  should  not  be  recom- 
mended because  it  dealt  with  subjects  unsuitable  for  children. 

Because  of  this  disagreement,  a  book  had  to  receive  the 
highest  rating  by  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  experts  to  be 
starred  on  the  list,  and  given  the  lowest  rating  by  three- 
fourths  to  be  omitted.  Of  the  IOO  books  omitted  from  the 
list  on  this  basis,  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
experts  and  the  children  is  shown.  The  Bobbsey  Twins,  for 
instance,  was  read  by  900  girls  and  enjoyed  by  90  per  cent 
of  them,  and  the  Tom  Swift  books  were  read  with  gusto  by 
500  children.  Other  books,  enjoyed  by  a  number  of  children 
but  omitted  from  the  list  because  the  experts  considered 
them  to  have  low  literary  value  or  subject  content,  included 
The  Circular  Staircase,  Baree,  Freckles,  Her  Father's 
Daughter  and  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles. 

Among  the  books  starred  for  unquestionable  literary 
merit  are  Aesop's  Fables,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Black 
Arrow,  The  Jungle  Book,  Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle,  Kidnapped, 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  and  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 
"It  has  been  interesting  to  notice,"  Miss  Vogel  points  out, 
"that  a  large  number  of  these  highly  recommended  books 
are  found  among  the  most  popular  from  the  children's 
standpoint.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  starred  books  fall  within 
the  top  2O  per  cent  of  books  which  are  most  widely  read 
and  enjoyed." 

Each  book  on  the  Winnetka  list  is  annotated  with  the 
comment  of  some  child  who  enjoyed  it.  "These  comments," 
Miss  Vogel  explained,  "were  chosen  by  members  of  the 


Heading  Score 

p 

Child's  name  ..... 

....,....*..••  Age.  Boy  or  Girl*  

One  of  the  tasst  look!  I  ever  read                                Too  easy 
»  eood  took,  I  like  It                                                  Just  about  right 
fct  ao  very  inter-nting                                               *  little  hard 

I  don't  like  It                                                              Too  herd 
Write  on  the  other  side  of  tM«  «Hp  irtiat  wm  like  be«t  about  this 

book,   or  rhy  you  like   it. 

THE    BALLOT 

research  staff,  who  tried  to  get  stimulating,  typical  and  well- 
expressed  comments  as  far  as  possible."    For  example: 

Peter  and  Wendy:  "I  like  the  book  because  there  is  so  much 
fairyland  in  it.  I  also  like  it  because  Peter  Pan  was  always 
so  lively  and  never  grew  old." 

Among  the  amusing  comments  received,  Miss  Vogel  offers 
the  following : 

Texan  Star:  (by  an  11  year  old  boy,  Mason  City,  Iowa) 
"I  like  this  book  because  it  suits  my  taste.  I  have  a  wild  taste." 

East  o'  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon:  (12  year  old  boy, 
Gary,  Ind.)  "I  like  this  book  because  it  is  easy  to  understand 
what  it  means.  In  other  words  it  is  easy  to  read.  For  instance, 
if  you  start  to  read  there  are  no  words  that  will  stop  you 
reading.  I  like  books  of  that  sort." 

Evangeline:  (14  year  old  boy,  Quincy,  Mass.)  "It  doesn't 
seem  possible  that  a  girl  would  walk  so  many  miles  for  her 
beau  when  now  a  girl  wouldn't  walk  one  mile  to  see  him." 

One  can  feel  only  respect  for  the  scholarship,  research 
technique  and  patience  that  have  made  possible  such  a  piece 
of  work  as  this  study.  But  it  is  because  of  its  steady  and 
understanding  recognition  of  the  right  of  children  to  a  part 
in  the  direction  of  their  own  education  that  this  book  list 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  parents,  teachers,  librarians 
and  children  not  only  in  aiding  the  choice  of  suitable  and 
interesting  books  for  boys  and  girls  to  read,  but  also,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  in  suggesting  a  fresh  viewpoint  to  anyone 
undertaking  a  study  of  educational  problems. 

Adult   Education: 
What's  Ahead? 

SEVENTY-FIVE  men  and  women,  active  in  various 
fields  included  under  the  term  "adult  education," 
gathered  at  the  Town  Hall  Club  in  New  York  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  as  guests  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  to  discuss 
plans  "looking  toward  the  formal  organization  of  an  As- 
sociation for  Adult  Education."  This  was  the  first  of  four 
regional  conferences  suggested  by  the  National  Conference 
on  Adult  Education  held  in  Cleveland  in  October  (see 
The  Survey,  Dec.  i,  p.  308).  The  importance  of  the 
conference,  setting  it  apart  from  the  meetings  that  fill  New 
York  hotels  every  day,  was  in  its  potential  effect  on  one  of 
two  fields  of  education,  both  largely  experimental,  which 
are  still  unorganized.  The  "new  schools"  of  elementary 
education  are  entirely  independent  of  one  another.  They 
could  not  and  should  not  be  synthesized,  for  their  pos- 
sibility for  usefulness  lies  in  the  fullest  and  most  completely 
independent  working  out  of  their  respective  programs.  The 
other  free  growth  in  education  is  the  "adult  education 
movement."  So  far,  it  has  been  quiet  and  spontaneous,  in 
most  cases  a  sort  of  side  show  run  by  an  agency  with  an 
entirely  different  purpose,  to  meet  some  definite  community 
need.  Many  educators  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to 
correlate  the  various  activities  that  make  up  this  American 
adult  education  movement.  Such  action  must  necessarily 
result  in  helping,  in  diverting  or  in  discouraging  the  move- 
ment itself. 

Dean  Russell  of  Teachers  College  presided  at  the  New 
York  gathering.  Among  the  adult  education  agencies  re- 
presented were:  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  summer  session 
for  trade  union  representatives;  People's  Institute,  New 
York;  Brookings  School  of  Business  Administration,  Wash- 
ington University;  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  Washington, 
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D.  C;  National  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A. ;  Baltimore 
Public  Forum,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Advisory  Committee  on 
Adult  Education,  Carnegie  Corporation;  Adult  Education 
Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association ;  The 
New  School  of  Social  Research;  the  Labor  Temple  School; 
American  Library  Association;  Katonah  Labor  College,  and 
Swarthmore  Chautauqua  Association. 

What  Can  an  Association  Do  ? 

A  written  "basis  for  discussion"  was  supplied  by  the 
executive  committee  of  nine  members,  appointed  at  Cleve- 
land. This  "tentative  program"  \vas  designed  to  clarify 
the  basic  subject  of  the  gathering:  "assuming  that  triers 
should  and  will  be  an  association,  what  concretely  shall 
it  do?" 

The  possibilities  for  activity  suggested  by  the  Committee 
were,  in  substance,  these: 

1.  Shall  the  Association  concentrate  on  headquarters  work, 
such  as  publications;   studies   of  problems  in   adult   education; 
aid  and  advice  to  enterprises  seeking  it? 

2.  Shall    the    Association    conduct    conferences:    an    annual 
meeting   with    a    program    of    distinguished    speakers,    and    oc- 
casional group  meetings? 

3.  Shall   the  Association   publish   a   maga/ine?    A  series   of 
bulletins?    Reference  and  text  books?    Translations  of  foreign 
material? 

4.  Shall  the  Association  conduct   (a)  enterprises  for  teacher 
training?      (b)     appointment    bureaus    for    teachers    in    adult 
education?    (c)   lecture  bureaus? 

5.  Shall  the  Association  departmentalize?   Shall  it  be  strictly 
professional? 

6.  Are  any  or  all  of  the  following  studies  profitable  for  the 
Association?     (a)    Follow-up    on   students    in    adult   education 
enterprises?    (b)   Community  surveys?     (c)   The  economics  of 
adult  education?    (d)   Conditions  of  admission  to  adult  educa- 
tion classes — intelligence  tests,  etc.? 

The  plan  of  the  conference  was  that  of  a  Quaker  meeting, 
where  people  rose  and  talked  as  the  spirit  moved  them. 
Those  who  spoke  seemed  impelled  by  one  of  two  motives : 
to  describe  the  achievements  of  their  own  group  in  its 
particular  program  of  adult  education  or,  more  or  less 
gropingly,  to  arrive  at  some  general  purpose  that  could  be 
ascribed  to  all  adult  education  enterprises,  including  such 
otherwise  unrelated  agencies  as  evening  high  schools,  trade 
union  colleges,  Y.M.C.A.  courses,  university  extension  work, 
classes  in  methods  of  carrying  on  mission  study ;  chautauquas, 
museums,  forums,  radio  talks,  vocational  training. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  general  theme  of  adult  education, 
two  broadly  divergent  viewpoints  became  increasingly  ap- 
parent as  the  conference  progressed.  The  preponderance  of 
opinion  (at  least  as  it  was  articulate)  seemed  to  be  that 
what  adult  education  needs  is  to  be  rescued  from  its  present 
isolation  with  regard  to  the  "general  educational  system," 
and  standardized  as  to  content  and  methods.  A  few  voices 
insisted,  in  differing  terms,  that  adult  education  is  something 
larger  than  syllabi,  teaching  technics,  surveys  and  reports; 
that  if  it  is  to  have  any  real  value  it  must  remain  fluid 
and  experimental. 

The  Role  of  Organization 

One  of  the  leaders  of  girls'  club  work  in  New  York,  for 
example,  and  a  former  college  president,  insisted  that  from 
their  viewpoints  the  existing  adult  education  agencies  have 
nothing  in  common  except  the  purely  negative  desire  to  do 
whatever  no  one  else  happens  to  be  doing.  But  their 
challenge  was  not  picked  up. 


An  institute  director  opposed  the  idea  of  complex  organiza- 
tion. "Departmentalizing  is  one  of  the  very  things  \ve  want 
to  get  away  from,"  he  pointed  out.  "If  we  just  extend  the 
existing  machinery,  we'll  do  harm.  We  don't  need  more 
machinery.  We  need  to  free  the  spirit  of  education."  His 
remarks  were  greeted  by  an  encouraging  burst  of  applause 
and  a  moment  of  hopeful  silence — then  the  discussion  sagged 
back  to  the  administrative  details  of  the  proposed  Association. 
In  his  introductory  remarks,  the  chairman  observed  that 
"the  emphasis  of  education  has  shifted  from  the  teaching 
of  definite  subjects  to  the  functioning  of  the  individual  in 
society."  Later  during  the  session,  there  was  reference  to 
the  same  theme  from  a  different  approach,  when  it  was 
suggested  that  "The  bond  that  unites  us  is  the  necessity  of 
undoing  the  effects  of  our  present  standardized  system  of 
education.  There  are  tremendous  jobs  involved  in  Ameri- 
canization, vocational  guidance,  vocational  training,  ex- 
tension courses,  but  the  real  job  lies  in  making  good  the 
defects  of  our  present  system."  Unfortunately,  no  one 
elaborated  this  stimulating  suggestion,  nor  did  the  speaker 
himself  make  clear  whether  he  meant  merely  puttying  up 
the  cracks  in  the  present  system  or  evolving  a  new  program 
that  has  as  its  ideal  the  modification  of  society  to  permit 
of  the  greatest  possible  freedom  for  the  individual,  rather 
than  the  modification  of  the  individual  to  fit  a  system. 

But  these  suggestions  seemed  merely  leaves  on  the  current, 
accidental  and  unregarded.  The  main  stream  of  discussion 
carried  solid  logs  of  which  a  national  organization  could  be 
erected. 

There  were  many  earnest  statements  of  how  useful  an 
Adult  Education  Association  could  be  in  "cooperating"  with 
the  work  of  various  existing  agencies,  with  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Department  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
for  example;  and  with  the  League  of  Urban  Universities, 
which  it  was  pointed  out  with  approval  provides  the  same 
courses  and  the  same  diplomas  for  evening  as  for  day  col- 
leges, and  has  been  influential  in  putting  this  scheme  of 
duplication  into  evening  high  schools.  The  possibilities  of 
"furthering  the  work"  of  secondary  and  elementary  schools 
and  of  chautauquas  and  night  schools  for  foreigners  were 
put  forward.  The  reduction  of  illiteracy,  trade  training  to 
make  possible  a  better  job,  offering  instruction  in  common 
school  subjects  to  those  who  were  forced  to  leave  school 
early  ("belated  education")  and,  above  all  and  before  all, 
"training  for  American  citizenship"  seemed  to  be  the  gener- 
ally accepted  aims  of  adult  education. 

No  one  asked,  "What  is  adult  education?"  No  one 
attempted  to  detail  its  broader  meanings ;  no  one  sketched 
a  program  of  new  and  splendid  possibilities  such  as  animate 
the  state-wide  experiment  in  adult  education  in  California. 
One  daring  speaker  hinted  that  adult  education  might 
eventually  mean  in  this  country,  as  it  has  in  Denmark,  a 
fundamental  modification  of  social  structure.  "In  Denmark," 
this  speaker  observed,  "They  have  had  fifty  years  of  adult 
education.  It  has  made  a  difference  in  Denmark — a  genuine, 
important  difference.  Denmark  has  attained  real  growth 
through  adult  education.  Why,  in  Denmark  it  is  impossible 
for  one  man  to  amass  a  huge  fortune!"  This  observation 
was  met  with  a  tense  and  painful  silence.  After  all,  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  was  the  official  host  of  the  gathering. 
Denmark  was  not  referred  to  again. 

Later  in  the  conference  there  was  another   reference   to 
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funds,  when  a  delegate  remarked,  in  substance,  "I  think 
any  organization  which  is  offered  a  subsidy  should  be  very 
particular  before  accepting  it  to  ascertain  whether  the  funds 
are  to  be  expended  as  the  organization  plans,  or  whether 
the  donor  is  to  dictate  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is 
used."  A  discussion  of  text  books  for  adult  education  was 
hastily  resumed. 

A  professor  of  economics  pointed  out  that  anyone  who 
seriously  recommends  adult  education  is  apt  to  be  labelled 
"a  moron,  a  highbrow  or  a  Bolshevik"  and  that  what  is 
most  needed  is  to  "sell  the  idea  of  adult  education."  Un- 
fortunately, he  did  not  elaborate  the  "idea  of  adult  educa- 
tion" which  should  be  placed  on  the  market. 

^lany  profitable  lines  of  study  for  an  Adult  Education 
Association  were  advanced.  The  one  most  enthusiastically 
received  was  "a  survey  to  determine  what  adult  educational 
facilities  the  'average  community'  should  have  to  improve 
American  citizenship." 

A  "chapter  form  of  organization"  was  outlined,  not  in 
the  sense  of  a  fraternal  body,  but  "strong  local  units"  com- 
posed of  "all  those  engaged  in  adult  education  work,"  to 
"act  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  for  local  groups" 
and  also  as  "a  source  of  inspiration"  through  its  meetings. 
"This,"  it  was  confidently  affirmed,  "would  build  up  a 
strong  national  organization,  like  the  League  of  Women 
Voters." 

Late  in  the  evening  two  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  "expressing  the  sense  of  the  meeting."  The  first 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  National  Association  of 
Adult  Education,  at  a  national  conference  to  be  held  follow- 
ing the  regional  conferences.  The  second  directed  the  chair 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  members,  with  possible 
alternates,  to  meet  with  similar  committees  from  the  other 
regional  conferences,  "to  boil  down  the  discussions  of  each 
conference"  and  "formulate  a  definite  program." 

Is  the  Movement  Ready  for  Organization  ? 

Is  the  adult  education  "movement"  ready  for  a  "definite 
program"?  A  sincere  attempt  was  obviously  made  at  the 
New  York  conference  to  obtain  a  free  expression  of  opinion. 
However,  the  seminar  method  of  procedure  is  rarely  success- 
ful in  so  large  a  group.  Its  very  freedom  is  a  restraint,  for 
it  seems  to  call  for  brief,  definite  statements,  and  those 
whose  ideas  require  more  extended  expression,  prefer  to  re- 
main inarticulate.  A  tentative  outline  and  interpretation  of 
adult  education,  so  broad  as  to  include  the  efforts  of  the  very 
representative  group  of  agencies  included  in  the  meeting, 
might  have  provided  a  spring  board  for  a  discussion  that 
would  have  gone  farther  than  more  or  less  unrelated  details 
of  organization.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  not  a  sense 
of  what  a  national  association  of  adult  education  might  and 
should  mean,  in  accomplishment  and  in  influence,  but  instead 
a  rather  dreary  impression  of  the  vast  amount  of  tiresome 
detail  which  the  machinery  of  any  organization  requires. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  executive  committee's  natural  pre- 
occupation with  organization  problems,  and  their  suggested 
basis  of  discussion  looking  toward  the  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems that  created  the  sense  of  rigid  limitation  which  seemed 
to  hamper  so  many  who  tried  to  speak.  As  one  delegate 
remarked  in  a  rather  wistful  aside,  "There's  such  a  feeling 
of  structure!" 

This  is,  of  course,  an  age  of  organization.  In  our  mod- 
ern society,  vmprogramed  experiments,  particularly  when 
they  suggest  far  reaching  possibilities  are  not  allowed  to  be 


wastefully  inefficient.  One  of  our  most  characteristic  serv- 
ices to  new  experiments  is  to  provide  through  established 
funds  needed  laboratories  in  which  experiments  can  be  more 
or  less  accurately  observed.  Varying  degrees  of  "guidance, 
direction  and  cooperation"  are  often  added  to  the  necessary 
equipment.  Two  sorts  of  tilings  may  happen  in  laboratories. 
All  kinds  of  new  and  important  principles  and  applications 
may  be  discovered  and  made  available  for  ordinary  people's 
use.  This  happens  with  encouraging  frequency  under  the 
stimulation  of  those  great  endowments  which  encourage  men 
and  women  to  explore  new  fields  of  science,  to  try  and  fail 
and  try  again  in  carrying  on  the  line  of  investigation  that 
seems  to  them  hopeful.  But  there  are  also  laboratories 
where,  as  in  those  of  "cook  book"  chemistry  in  numerous 
public  high  schools  and  colleges,  the  result  of  each  "experi- 
ment" is  a  definite  and  unexciting  certainty  before  one  be- 
gins, and  the  possibility  of  any  new  and  significant  contribu- 
tion to  individual  or  social  knowledge  is  carefully  eliminated. 

Without  a  Program 

The  adult  education  movement  in  this  country  is  a  young 
and  vigorous  and  not  very  well  defined  growth.  It  has 
perhaps  made  most  impressive  progress  in  California,  where 
it  is  recognized  as  an  important  part  of  the  state  educational 
system.  (See  The  Survey,  November  15,  p.  215.)  The  atti- 
tude of  those  most  concerned  in  the  California  experiment 
is  expressed  in  a  remark  made  by  Ethel  Richardson,  assistant 
to  the  state  superintendent,  at  an  educational  conference  in 
Pasadena  in  October:  "When  I  undertook  this  job  [director 
of  adult  education]  I  didn't  know  enough  to  make  a  pro- 
gram for  my  teachers.  That  was  the  luckiest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  adult  education  in  California.  Now  I 
wouldn't  tie  my  teachers  to  a  program  if  I  could — nor  let 
anybody  else."  Smaller  scale  experiments  are  to  be  found 
at  the  Labor  College  at  Katonah,  New  York,  for  example, 
the  Workers'  Education  Bureau,  the  Bryn  Mawr  summer 
school,  the  rural  and  industrial  work  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  These 
limited  experiments  do  not  constitute  a  complete  program  of 
adult  education,  but  their  number  and  their  wide  distribution 
are  significant  of  an  increasing  need  for  a  kind  or  a  degree 
of  education  entirely  outside  the  recognized  system. 

The  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  is  sufficiently 
far  sighted  to  see  that  the  adult  education  movement  is 
"striking  deep  roots  in  all  classes  of  society,"  and  to  view 
it  as  something  "full  of  vitality  and  promise." 

If  the  Carnegie  Corporation  carries  out  what  seems  to  be 
its  present  intention  to  put  behind  a  national  adult  educa- 
tion association  the  resources  of  its  means  and  its  influence, 
one  of  two  important  results  will  probably  follow. 

A  rigid,  directed,  much-managed  organization  could  all 
too  obviously  do  for  every  part  of  the  adult  education  move- 
ment that  comes  under  its  influence  exactly  what  the  chem- 
istry "cook  book"  does  for  the  class  in  the  orthodox  high 
school  laboratory.  It  could  discourage  curiosity  and  self- 
reliance  and  the  sense  of  liberty  and  instead  of  fostering 
genuine,  fruitful  experimentation  and  eager  research,  merely 
continue  the  more  or  less  cut  and  dried  routine  of  well  estab- 
lished agencies.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  exciting 
possibility  that  the  useful  tool  of  the  subsidy  might  be  used 
so  as  to  make  education  free,  as  science  is  here  and  there 
made  free,  to  study  and  experiment  and  fail  and  keep  try- 
ing, and  finally  create  a  new  outlet  for  human  energy  that 
would  result  in  richer,  freer  lives,  in  something  that  is  in 
a  new  and  more  vital  sense,  public  education.  B.  A.  R. 
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How  Students  Confer 


IN  reporting  the  recent  student  conference  on  the  World 
Court  at  Princeton  University,  the  newspapers  have  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  undergraduates  evolved  the  idea  and 
the  organization  of  the  gathering.  The  program,  which 
included  a  debate  on  the  World  Court  issue  between  Senator 
Lenroot  and  Clarence  Darrow,  and  the  formation  of  a 
National  Students'  Federation  "to  achieve  a  spirit  of  unity 
among  students  of  the  United  States  .  .  .,  to  develop 
intelligent  student  opinion  on  questions  of  national  impor- 
tance ...  to  foster  understanding  among  students  of  the 
world  in  furtherance  of  enduring  world  peace"  have  been 
widely  reported;  so  has  the  seating  of  a  delegate  elected  by 
the  student  body  of  his  college  and  forbidden  to  attend  by 
the  president,  and  the  regrettable  attempt  by  Louisiana  dele- 
gates to  draw  a  "color  line"  in  the  new  organization.  The 
overwhelming  vote  of  the  students  in  favor  of  the  World 
Court  has  also  received  wide  publicity. 

But  the  phase  of  the  meeting  that  is  perhaps  most  sig- 
nificant is  the  attitude  and  the  spirit  of  the  young  delegates 
themselves.  There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the  world 
than  the  ambitions  and  viewpoint  of  youth,  and  it  is  as  a 
sample  of  what  the  young  people  in  American  colleges  are 
really  thinking  about  that  this  National  Collegiate  World 
Court  Conference  is  chiefly  important. 

A  friend  of  The  Survey,  who  has  genuine  sympathy  with 
youth  and  who  is  accustomed  to  public  meetings,  attended 
all  the  sessions  of  this  conference  as  a  spectator.  He  writes 
us,  not  a  news  report,  but  an  impression  of  the  gathering : 

"The  real  spirit  was  mixed  and  changeable.  Publicity 
methods  were  evident  but  not  in  control.  There  were 
really  quite  a  lot  of  genuine  expressions  of  what  youth 
thinks  about  the  possibilities  of  international  cooperation. 

"The  atmosphere  was  eager,  keen,  but  nervous  at  first, 
tiring  on  the  second  day  (Saturday),  revived  by  Vincent 
and  closed  in  a  feeling  of  intellectual  humility,  helpfulness 
and  altruism.  Then  they  had  a  sporadic  fit  of  local-partisan 
feeling  till  I  A.M.  (Over  the  election  of  a  Howard  Uni- 
versity student  to  the  executive  committee.)  This  was  a 
minor  accident. 

"There  were  two  hundred  or  more  delegates  all  over  an 
indifferent,  sophisticated  campus  which  regards  the  World 
Court  issue  as  several  years  dead.  Some  came  for  pleasure, 
some  to  be  nearer  home  or  friends,  some  to  learn,  most  to 
express  the  abstract,  tensely-held  opinions  of  modern  youth. 
The  Princeton  faculty  kept  hands  off.  Some  others  did  not. 
Uplifters  and  a  lunatic  fringe  made  an  effort  to  head  the 
meeting  in  for  the  League  of  Nations.  This  failed.  There 
was  the  usual  clash  between  theories  of  delegationism  (fixed 
instructions)  and  of  representation  (sovereign  body  free  to 
act  and  resolve),  and  much  innocence  of  political  methods. 
Leaving  nominations  to  come  from  the  floor,  rather  than 
from  a  slate,  led  to  the  color  line  rumpus. 

"The  modern  student  has  nervous  alertness  rather  than 
confidence,  tight-throated  voice,  personality  not  free  to  play 
on  a  crowd.  His  presentation  is  not  usually  effective.  They 
are  thin  talkers,  broadcasting  bits  of  opinion,  not,  apparently, 
possessed  of  time  and  power  to  move  the  crowd.  The  uni- 
formity of  instructions  (by  students  on  the  home  campus) 
was  offset  by  curious  diversities  of  feeling  and  of  speech. 
Hence  the  delegates  tended  to  take  refuge  in  the  instructions 
as  set. 


"There  was  an  interesting  response  to  the  vivid,  off-hand 
methods  of  Darrow  and  Vincent.  The  meeting  was  bored 
stiff  by  the  business  man  (Herbert  Houston).  Lenroot  only 
told  them  what  they  had  already  concluded. 

"They  showed  a  surprising  knowledge  (studious)  of  the 
details  of  international  relations,  but  not  much  political 
power  to  use  it.  They  need  more  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order 
and  also  more  political  gall.  If  authority  has  set  a  pattern 
for  action  (Harding-Hughes-Coolidge  reservations  for  in- 
stance) they  will  endorse  if  they  agree,  but  they  do  not 
take  their  facts  on  authority.  They  are  much  more  likely 
to  take  their  facts  on  independent  thinking.  This  inde- 
pendent thinking  sometimes  seems  based  on  insufficient  study 
due  to  the  enormous  fields  now  covered  even  by  under- 
graduate courses.  Of  course  the  delegates  themselves  were 
predominantly  tory-Republican.  The  eastern  colleges  are 
much  more  typical  in  that  respect  than  I  had  thought.  This 
is  based  on  their  absolutely  type-Americanism." 


PENN  SCHOOL,  on  St.  Helena  Island,  South  Carolina, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  several  articles  in  Survey  Graphic, 
notably  those  by  the  principal,  Rossa  B.  Cooley,  and  the  one  in 
the  September  issue,  on  A  School  Somewhere,  keeps  on  with 
its  program  of  education  by  means  of  community  activities, 
according  to  the  sixty-third  annual  report.  For  example,  the 
Island,  under  the  leadership  of  the  school,  has  for  three  years 
won  prizes  in  the  national  Better  Homes  contest.  Work 
along  this  line  was  begun  in  1923,  when  the  Island  won  third 
prize,  with  a  six-room  cottage  completely  furnished  with  bor- 
rowed furnishings.  In  1924,  a  small  Island  house,  repaired 
and  furnished  with  home-made  furnishings,  won  second  prize. 
And  in  1925,  a  house  built  of  old  and  new  lumber  won  a 
special  first  prize.  ''Better  homes"  has  taken  its  place  beside 
"better  farming"  in  the  idealism  of  the  Island. 

THE  PROBLEM  of  devising  a  more  adequate  basis  for  testing 
the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  college  entrance  than  the 
traditional  "college  entrance  examinations"  is  being  studied  on 
a  large  scale  by  the  Ohio  College  Association  this  year.  The 
Ohio  State  University  intelligence  test  is  used  for  a  uniform 
research  project  on  the  problem  which  will  include  a  survey  of 
all  students  entering  college  in  the  state.  Thirty-four  colleges 
are  cooperating,  and  almost  twelve  thousand  tests  have  been 
given.  The  distributions  of  scores  in  the  different  colleges  are 
now  being  prepared  for  comparison. 

THE  PRESS  of  New  York  recently  carried  the  story  of 
"Tony  Dumbbell."  His  real  name  is  Tony  Ignace,  and  he  is 
"fourteen  goin'  on  fifteen."  He  is,  according  to  the  reporter's 
account,  "slim  and  tall,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  a  sensitive 
face."  He  started  school  at  seven,  but  he  was  frequently  ill. 
Sickness  kept  him  from  being  promoted.  "I  was  in  sB  five 
times,"  he  said.  He  worked  hard,  making  up  his  work,  but  he 
"just  couldn't  get  arithmetic."  He  was  the  class  lummox. 
They  called  him  "Tony  Dumbbell."  He  became  convinced  that 
he  was  a  "dumbbell."  And  so  one  evening,  before  his  mother, 
who  speaks  no  English,  returned  from  work,  he  drank  some 
iodine,  tinned  on  the  gas  jets  and  lay  down  to  die.  Neighbors 
found  him  and  got  him  to  the  hospital  in  time  for  the  doctors 
to  save  his  life.  The  newspapers,  "playing"  a  "human  interest 
story"  comment  on  the  poverty  and  the  ignorance  of  Tony's 
home.  But  what  of  the  failure  of  an  educational  "system" 
which  would  permit  a  child's  pride  and  self-respect  to  be  so 
wounded  that  death  was  preferable  to  life,  and  that  would  keep 
a  boy  for  five  years  in  a,  dreary  treadmill,  trying  to  drill  into 
him  the  mechanical  details  of  a  subject  he  "couldn't  get" ! 
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increasing  productivity  of  American  in- 
dustry, the  constant  development  of  new  methods 
of  machine  manufacture  and  improvement  of 
power  resources  has  been  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Recently  it  became  the  basis  of  a 
declaration  of  wage  policy  by  organized  American  labor. 
The  newspapers  announced  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  in  annual  convention,  had  formulated  a  wage 
policy  to  fit  an  age  marked  by  "man's  increasing  power  of 
production."  The  resolution  passed  is  as  follows: 

We  recommend  endorsement  of  the  statement  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  on  Wages.  We  hold  that  the  best  interests  of 
wage-earners,  as  well  as  the  whole  social  group,  are  served, 
increasing  production  in  quality  as  well  as  by  quantity,  by  high 
wage  standards,  which  assure  sustained  purchasing  power  to 
the  workers  and  therefore  higher  national  standards  for  the 
environment  in  which  they  live  and  the  means  to  enjoy  cultured 
opportunities.  We  declare  that  wage  reductions  produce  in- 
dustrial and  social  unrest  and  that  low  wages  are  not  conducive 
to  low  production  costs.  We  urge  upon  wage-earners  every- 
where: 

That  we  oppose  all  wage  reductions,  and  that  we  urge  upon 
management  the  elimination  of  waste  in  production  in  order 
that  selling  prices  may  be  lower  and  wages  higher.  To  this 
end  we  recommend  cooperation  in  study  of  waste  in  produc- 
tion, which  the  assay  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering 
Societies  covering  important  industries  has  shown  to  be 
50  per  cent  attributable  to  management  and  only  25  per  cent 
attributable  to  labor,  with  25  per  cent  attributable  to  other 
sources,  principally  managements  in  industries  producing  com- 
modities for  any  single  industry  under  consideration. 

Social  inequality,  industrial  instability,  and  injustice  must 
increase  unless  the  workers'  real  wages — the  purchasing  power 
of  their  wages — coupled  with  a  continuing  reduction  in  the 
number  of  hours  making  up  the  working  day,  are  progressed 
in  proportion  to  man's  increasing  power  over  production. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  "the  weight  of  the 
pronouncement,  in  expressed  opinions  of  the  delegates,  was 
in  the  last  paragraph."  The  pronouncement  itself,  it  will 
be  seen  at  a  reading,  is  very  general  in  meaning,  as  if  the 
intent  were  not  altogether  clear,  and  in  part  repetitious. 
What  is  there  new  in  it  as  an  expression  of  the  wage  policy 
of  organized  labor?  What  is  there  sound,  practicable,  and 
important? 

There  are  several  possible  novel  elements — possible  only — 
because  the  phrasing  of  the  statement  does  not  permit 
certainty  as  to  its  significance.  Any  comment  upon  the 
statement  must  resemble  somewhat  the  gloss  upon  a  Bible 
text.  The  first  paragraph  may  or  may  not  contain  the  ex- 
pression of  a  fresh  intention.  The  wage  earners  benefit  by 
increasing  production  and  improving  the  quality  of  produc- 
tion ;  they  are  to  cooperate  in  study  of  the  waste  of  produc- 
tion. There  is  a  new  note,  though  it  may  not  be  a  clear  one. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  a  general  way, 
pledges  itself  to  assist  actively  in  plans  calculated  to  increase 
production;  they  range  themselves  by  the  side  of  employers 


in  that  effort.  It  is  an  offer  on  the  part  of  organized  labor 
to  bring  into  the  shop  the  will  to  cooperate  for  that  purpose. 
As  an  indicator  of  the  psychological  state  of  organized  labor 
this  is  important.  Whether  it  means  that  labor  is  willing 
to  accept  such  schemes  of  wage  payment  and  such  methods 
of  management  as  it  has  hitherto  generally  opposed,  only 
experience  can  tell.  Whether  unions  will  modify  any  work- 
ing rules  that  may  stand  in  the  way  of  production  only  ex- 
perience can  tell  also.  It  will  probably  depend  in  part  upon 
what  safeguards  and  recompenses  they  are  offered.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  plan  of  cooperation  is  probably  an  ex- 
ample of  the  arrangement  it  is  hoped  to  work  out — based 
on  the  recognition  of  unionism. 

THE  declarations  in  opposition  to  reductions  and  in 
favor  of  wage  increases  are  in  themselves,  of  course, 
not  new.  But  the  last  paragraph  indicates  a  new  idea  in 
process  of  growth.  Wages  must  be  increased  and  hours 
reduced  "in  proportion  to  man's  increasing  power  of  produc- 
tion"; sustained  purchasing  power  is  to  be  assured  to  the 
wage-earners.  The  convention  discussions  indicate  that 
these  statements  had  a  definite  train  of  reasoning  behind 
them,  and  might  be  made  into  the  basis  of  a  definite  wage 
policy.  Real  wages — wages  in  terms  of  goods  and  services — 
are  not  to  be  decreased — and  are  to  be  advanced  in  the  ratio 
that  production  may  increase. 

Hitherto  organized  labor  has  entered  into  wage  agree- 
ments without  any  definite  policy.  A  few  agreements  such 
as  those  in  the  New  York  printing  trades  provided  that 
wages  should  be  regulated  according  to  some  definite  stand- 
ard or  principles,  in  this  instance  in  accordance  with  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  in  the  condition  of  the  industry, 
in  other  instances  according  to  other  principles  or  standards. 
But  for  the  most  part  organized  labor  has  considered  the 
business  of  wage  agreement  merely  as  a  process  of  bargain- 
ing and  compromise — a  testing  out  of  the  labor  market  by 
an  assertion  of  collective  strength. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  method  will  pass,  or 
that  this  process  will  seriously  change.  Yet  here  is  proposed 
a  new  basis  or  guiding  rule  for  this  process,  a  new  terrain 
for  maneuvering.  It  is  asserted  that  wages  should  be  ad- 
justed with  reference  to  "man's  increasing  power  of  pro- 
duction." 

The  tendency  for  human  effectiveness  in  production  to 
grow  is  assumed.  That  is  certainly  an  assumption  that 
could  only  be  made  in  the  American  industrial  atmosphere. 
But  after  all  this  is  a  declaration  of  wage  policy  by  Ameri- 
can labor  so  the  assumption  is  not  strange  or  unreasonable. 
Yet  even  in  the  United  States  the  volume  of  production 
fluctuates.  Is  it  intended  that  wages  move  down  as  well 
as  up  with  the  movements  of  production?  The  question 
must  be  left  unanswered. 

This  is  not  the  only  question  of  meaning,  of  interpreta- 
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tion  in  practice,  presented  by  the  declaration,  nor  the  only 
question  of  soundness.  The  assertion  that  wages  are  to  be 
adjusted  with  reference  to  production  may  mean  with 
reference  to  the  production  of  individual  wage  earners,  of 
groups  of  wage  earners,  of  individual  enterprises  or  in- 
dustries, or  of  our  industrial  organization  as  a  whole. 

Various  schemes  of  wage  payment,  piece  payment,  bonus 
and  premium  plans  already  in  use  are  based  on  the  idea 
that  wages  are  thereby  adjusted  to  individual  production. 
But  these  are  the  types  of  plans  which  organized  labor  has 
ordinarily  opposed ;  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  attempt 
to  enunciate  a  new  wage  policy  reduces  itself  to  a  belated 
acceptance  of  them,  though  it  may  designate  something  of 
a  new  attitude  even  towards  them. 

NO,  something  larger,  broader  in  scope,  is  intended. 
Wages  are  to  be  adjusted  with  reference  to  the 
growth  of  production  of  individual  industries  or  of  our 
industrial  organization  as  a  whole.  Even  here  there  are 
two  possible  lines  of  policy.  An  attempt  to  adjust  wages 
in  any  industry  to  production  within  that  industry  would 
be  very  different  from  an  attempt  to  adjust  them  on  the 
basis  of  the  productive  output  of  our  whole  industrial 
system.  The  first  would  mean  merely  an  assertion  that  the 
workers  employed  in  an  industry  should  get  the  benefits 
of  any  improvement  in  the  productive  operations  of  that 
industry,  rather  than  the  consumers  of  that  product  or  the 
stockholders.  This  policy,  one  may  venture  to  say,  would 
reduce  itself  to  a  plain  process  of  bargaining  little  different 
from  the  past.  Shortly  before  the  war  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods in  several  important  arbitrations  based  wage  claims 
on  this  principle  but  the  Arbitration  Boards  refused  to  give 
it  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  this  principle  has  really  been 
taken  into  account  in  many  settelements  in  the  clothing 
trades,  where  general  wage  increases  have  been  granted  on 
the  ground  that  production  per  worker  had  increased.  The 
same  argument  has  been  brought  forward  in  wage  disputes 
in  the  coal  industry.  It  must  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
if  wage  agreements  were  to  be  based  wholly  or  even  mainly 
on  this  principle,  wage  movements  in  different  industries 
would  be  very  different  from  each  other;  workers  in  in- 
dustries employing  a  stationary  technique  would  not  receive 
the  same  increase  as  workers  of  the  same  kind  or  grade 
benefitting  by  a  constantly  improving  technique.  This 
divergence,  it  is  plain,  could  not  under  our  present  industrial 
system  go  very  far;  the  principle  would  soon  be  relegated 
to  the  scrap-heap  if  not  constantly  modified  in  application. 
It  can  never  be  of  predominant  importance;  but  it  may  be 
useful  as  one  of  a  number  of  principles  in  a  general  wage 
policy. 

THE  broadest  possible  interpretation  of  the  announced 
policy  is  left,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  this  inter- 
pretation which  is  meant — wages  are  to  be  adjusted  with 
reference  to  the  output  of  goods  and  services  of  our  whole 
industrial  system.  The  worker's  imagination  has  been 
caught  by  the  great  increases  in  production  which  the  course 
of  invention  promises;  they  will  rest  their  future  hopes  of 
economic  improvement  upon  that  promise.  I  doubt  whether 
serious  opposition  can  be  offered  to  that  assertion  of  purpose 
from  any  quarter.  'But  is  there  any  way  to  apply  it  in 
practice  as  a  definite  principle.  Will  it  ever  be  possible  to 


say  in  clear  terms  what  wage  changes  meet  its  requirements? 
Or  will  it  reduce  itself  merely  to  a  new  basis  for  resisting 
wage  cuts  and  claiming  wage  increases,  new  but  no  less 
vague  than  those  on  which  wage  bargaining  has  always 
been  conducted  ? 

In  essence  the  principle  is  certainly  sound.  An  industrial 
system  such  as  ours  which  is  turning  out  an  increased  volume 
of  product  per  person  certainly  ought  to  yield  wage-earners 
a  rising  real  wage.  Furthermore,  such  a  sharing  out  of  the 
product  may  be  essential  if  industry  in  general  is  not  to 
suffer  extremely  serious  periodic  crises  owing  to  the  fact 
that  capital  investment  expands  the  producing  capacity  of 
the  staple  industries  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  workers  to 
buy  their  product.  I  am  not  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
general  overproduction,  but  merely  of  extremely  serious 
misdirected  investment. 

Is  it  possible  to  work  out  a  policy  of  wage  adjustment 
with  reference  to  the  total  product  of  industry?  That 
product,  a  heterogeneous  flow  of  goods  and  services,  can 
be  measured  by  totalling  up  the  money  values  of  the  product 
of  each  industry,  or  by  means  of  indices  of  the  volume  of 
physical  product.  Both  means  of  measurement  are  now  in 
use;  both  are  subject  to  a  considerable  margin  of  error. 
But  assume  that  they  are  reliable  enough !  Assume  further 
that  they  will  show  on  January  I,  1926,  that  the  per  capita 
product  of  industry  during  1925  has  been  5  per  cent  more 
than  during  the  previous  year.  Should  the  wages  of  all 
groups  and  kinds  of  workers  be  automatically  advanced  in 
that  ratio?  The  question  answers  itself.  Some  industries 
will  be  found  to  be  very  prosperous  and  in  a  position  to 
make  a  larger  advance;  other  industries  will  be  found  in  a 
position  to  make  no  advance  at  all.  Some  groups  of  workers 
will  be  in  a  position  to  demand  more ;  others  in  a  position 
to  demand  nothing  at  all. 

The  principle  can  not  be  made  into  a  whole  wage  policy. 
If  it  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  can  only  be  in  combination  with 
other  bases  of  decision.  A  variety  of  other  conditions  and 
circumstances  besides  the  movement  in  general  production 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  settling  wages  in  any 
particular  industry.  Principles  may  be  formulated  which 
take  them  into  account.  It  may  be  possible  to  elaborate  a 
satisfactory,  though  complex  set  of  standards  which  would 
give  weight  to  the  claim  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  also  take  heed  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  wage 
situation.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  attempt  to  elaborate 
such  a  set  of  standards.  The  principles  formulated  by 
Congress  for  the  use  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  are  a 
somewhat  unsuccessful  instance  of  such  an  effort. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  declaration  does  not, 
by  itself,  fill  the  bill.  It  will  not  enable  labor  representatives 
to  enter  a  room  where  a  wage  agreement  is  being  discussed, 
and  turn  the  process  of  settlement  into  one  of  the  applica- 
tion of  clear  principle  instead  of  a  process  of  bargain  and 
struggle.  In  that  sense  the  declaration  of  wage  policy  i< 
plainly  inadequate.  As  a  statement  of  an  ethical  claim  it 
can  not  be  disputed ;  as  a  vague  expression  of  economic 
purpose  it  is  sound.  But  unless  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
merely  a  starting  point  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole 
question  of  what  principles  should  be  used  in  settling  wages, 
it  leaves  this  national  problem  just  where  it  was — a  matter 
of  bargain,  bluff,  and  sometimes  combat  between  workers 
and  employers.  HERBERT  FEIS 
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THE  problem  of  home  work  in  tenements  which,  to 
many  socially  minded  people  has  seemed  so  thoroughly 
"regulated"  the  last  few  years  as  to  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem,  turns  up  in  the  annual  report  of  Nelle  Swartz, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry,  New  York 
Department  of  Labor,  as  a  very  real  issue  indeed. 

Miss  Swartz  observes  that  the  volume  of  homework  "has 
been  greater  during  the  fiscal  year  of  July  I,  1924  to  June 
30,  1925,  than  any  other  given  year  since  the  passage  of 
the  homework  law." 

In  New  York  state,  which  with  New  York  city  and 
Rochester,  includes  two  of  the  largest  clothing  markets  in 
the  country,  there  are  16,050  licensed  tenements,  in  which 
24,863  workers  were  occupied  during  the  year  just  closed. 
Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  homework  was  on  men's  cloth- 
ing, but  among  the  eighty-odd  kinds  of  articles  that  the 
inspectors  found  being  made  in  tenement  homes  the  report 
lists:  frogs  and  loops,  brassieres,  powder  puffs,  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  lamp  shades,  ten-pins,  elastic  cord,  vanity  cases, 
curtains,  fish  lines,  and  hair  nets. 

The  present  New  York  law  applies  to  tenements,  defined 
as  houses  occupied  independently  by  three  or  more  families. 
Work  in  one  and  two  family  houses  is  thus  entirely  unregu- 
lated. In  one  street  in  Brooklyn,  for  example,  there  are 
19  licensed  tenements  in  five  blocks.  In  the  same  five 
blocks  there  are  18  one  and  two-family  houses  where  home- 
work is  being  done  under  far  worse  conditions  than  those 
of  the  inspected  and  regulated  tenements.  The  law  re- 
quires that  every  employer  must  obtain  from  the  Bureau  a 
permit  before  giving  out  homework,  and  that  the  owner  or 
agent  of  any  tenement  where  home  work  is  done  must  be 
licensed.  Before  such  license  is  issued,  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  tenement  must  pass  the  inspection  of  the  Home 
Work  Division  of  the  Bureau.  A  list  of  employers  who 
have  permits  and  of  licensed  tenements  is  published  quarterly. 

In  1913  a  provision  was  put  in  the  bill  forbidding  the 
manufacture  of  dolls,  dolls'  clothing  and  infants'  and  chil- 
dren's clothing  by  homeworkers.  It  was  hoped  by  the 
backers  of  that  provision  that  other  articles  could  be  added 
to  the  list  from  time  to  time  until  all  homework  was  gradu- 
ally abolished.  Actually  no  other  articles  have  ever  been 
added,  and,  because  of  changes  in  styles  and  customs  this 
process  has  been  found  impractical  as  a  final  solution  of 
the  question.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  list  suffi- 
ciently inclusive  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  homework.  The 
manufacture  of  dolls,  for  instance,  has  become  largely  a 
factory  practice.  Instead  of  making  and  dressing  dolls 
homeworkers  now  stuff  toy  animals  and  paint  wooden 
toys. 

The  chief  factors  in  the  homework  problem  are  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  against  the  danger  of  infection  or 
contagion  through  goods  manufactured  under  unsanitary 
conditions,  which  has  been  so  heavily  stressed ;  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  workers;  and  the  effect  on  labor  standards.  As 
to  the  latter,  the  Women's  Bureau  has  nearly  completed  the 
most  exhaustive  study  yet  undertaken  in  this  country  to 
show  the  relation  between  the  total  wages  of  "in  workers" 
and  "out  workers"  and  also  the  increase  of  "out  work" 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  study,  based  on  the  payrolls 
in  the  Rochester  and  New  York  markets,  should  throw  fresh 
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light  on  the  implications  of  homework  for  adult  wage- 
earners. 

Child  labor  also  belongs  to  this  part  of  the  problem.  The- 
oretically, the  same  law  applies  to  child  homeworkers  as  to 
child  factory  workers:  no  child  under  fourteen  may  work, 
the  child  must  have  a  work  permit,  etc.  Actually,  such 
provisions  in  regard  to  homework  are  almost  impossible  to 
enforce.  Under  the  law,  the  inspector  must  actually  see 
the  child  at  work  to  make  a  valid  case.  It  is  very  easy,  of 
course,  to  hide  children  or  to  hide  work  after  the  inspector 
knocks  at  the  door,  and  also  for  children  to  work  between 
the  visits  of  the  inspector.  There  are  only  twenty  inspectors 
for  the  entire  state  of  New  York.  Last  year,  217  children 
were  actually  found  at  work,  ranging  in  age  from  five  to 
fifteen  years,  all  but  two  of  them  during  school  hours. 

There  is  no  regulation  of  hours  of  work  or  wages  for 
homeworkers.  Often  work  is  given  out  weekly  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  when  pay  day  comes  the 
contractor  who  gave  out  the  work  is  found  to  have  "moved 
away."  Frequently  pay  is  refused  because  the  work  is  "un- 
satisfactory," though  the  contractor  keeps  the  finished 
articles. 

Homework  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  a  grave 
danger  to  the  standards  which  organized  labor  has  estab- 
lished. Last  fall,  for  example,  there  was  a  strike  in  certain 
New  York  factories  making  artificial  Mowers.  The  attempt 
at  bettering  working  conditions  was  unsuccessful,  and  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  the  strike  was  broken  by  the 
employers'  temporary  reorganization  of  their  business  on  a 
homework  basis. 

How  Enforce  the  Law? 

The  nub  of  the  homework  problem  is  its  administrative 
difficulty.  Every  suggested  remedy  strikes  the  snag  of  the 
almost  hopelessly  complex  and  unwieldy  system  of  administra- 
tion involved.  The  application  of  the  minimum  wage  prin- 
ciple to  homework,  or  a  law  requiring  more  extensive  super- 
vision, immediately  requires  a  large  and  elaborate  adminis- 
trative machine  to  prevent  violations — so  large  and  so  elab- 
orate that  the  law  falls  of  its  own  weight.  In  a  small 
"clothing  factory,"  for  instance,  a  man  who  has  saved  a 
little  capital  may  have  one  or  two  cutters,  cutting  tables, 
some  material  and  patterns  as  his  sole  equipment.  Only  the 
cutting  is  done  on  the  premises.  Coats,  pants  and  vests  are 
then  sent  to  contractors  to  be  sewed ;  he  sends  them  to  a  sub- 
contractor for  buttonholes ;  he  gives  them  out  to  homeworkers 
for  finishing.  To  trace  such  devious  windings,  and  regulate 
at  every  stage  this  one  phase  of  home  work  would  be  a 
herculean  labor. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  regulating  homework,  it  is 
reported,  has  been  much  more  active  in  the  eighteen  months 
since,  on  Commissioner  Bernard  J.  Shientag's  recommenda- 
tion, it  was  placed  under  the  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry. 

Miss  Swartz  feels  that  any  adequate  meeting  of  the  pres- 
ent homework  situation  must  be  a  "three  cornered  affair 
between  the  manufacturers,  the  unions  and  the  public."  In 
December,  she  called  a  conference  of  about  twenty-five  lead- 
ing trade  union  officials  of  New  York  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion. They  were  all  much  astonished  to  learn  of  the  size 
of  the  homework  problem  and  promised  her  their  coopera- 
tion in  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  law,  which  offers 
some  degree  of  protection,  at  least,  to  both  the  public  and 
the  workers. 

A  provision  in  the  law  giving  the  department  the  same 
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control  over  one  and  two  family  houses  as  it  now  has  over 
tenements  is  urgently  needed. 

If  the  Bureau  is  to  function  efficiently,  additional  clerical 
help  and  two  more  statistical  workers  are  required.  "If 
we  are  to  make  progress  from  year  to  year  in  homework 
control  it  can  only  be  made  through  a  knowledge  of  facts," 
Miss  Swartz  points  out  in  her  report.  "This  phase  of  the 
homework  situation  has  been  neglected  in  the  past." 

Finally,  Miss  Swartz  feels  that  a  campaign  of  education, 
which  will  ensure  the  support  of  the  press,  the  courts,  the 
charity  and  welfare  organisations  and  the  general  public 
must  go  "hand  in  hand  with  the  enforcement  end  of  the 
homework  law.  .  .  .  One  hundred  per  cent  enforcement 
can  npver  be  achieved  in  this  state  unless  an  inspector  sits 
on  the  door-step  of  every  tenement  24  hours  a  day."  A 
measure  of  enforcement  that  would  provide  a  reasonable 
degree  of  protection  for  both  the  public  and  the  homeworkers 
depends,  Miss  Swartz  feels,  on  "cooperation  between  the 
Departments  of  Education  and  Labor,  particularly  in  some 
of  the  foreign  neighborhoods,"  and  upon  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

Compensation  in  Washington 

THE  Washington  state  workmen's  compensation  law, 
the  first  to  be  upheld  as  constitutional,  has  been  a 
perennial  political  battlefield  since  its  passage  in  1911,  and 
is  at  present  being  attacked  by  two  groups  seeking  to  change 
its  general  plan.  A  bill  to  permit  self-insurance  has  been 
introduced  in  the  legislature  now  in  session.  This  measure 
is  sponsored  by  a  number  of  large  employers.  In  addition, 
representatives  of  various  casualty  insurance  companies  have 
announced  their  intention  of  initiating  an  act  providing  for 
casualty  company  and  state  fund  insurance  on  a  competitive 
basis,  with  a  higher  schedule  of  awards  than  that  now  in 
force  based  upon  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  in- 
jured workman. 

In  Washington  at  present  compensation  is  administered 
under  an  exclusive  state  fund  or  state  monopoly  plan ;  all 
injured1  workmen  are  paid  the  same  schedule  of  awards, 
regardless  of  their  earning  capacity.  As  originally  adopted, 
the  Act  was  administered  by  a  commission  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  governor.  In  1921  the  state  adopted 
an  administrative  code,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  all 
the  various  boards  and  commissions  administering  labor 
laws  were  merged  under  the  control  of  one  appointive  offi- 
cial designated  as  the  Director  of  Labor  and  Industries. 
The  industrial  insurance  act  is  administered  under  this  plan 
by  a  supervisor  appointed  by  the  director. 

The  original  law  was  a  compromise  between  employers 
and  employes  and  was  an  experiment.  Its  awards  were 
fixed  on  a  low  scale  compared  with  many  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  acts  now  in  force  in  other  states.  Each  bien- 
nium  the  legislature  has  had  before  it  bills  seeking  to  in- 
crease the  compensation  paid  to  injured  workmen  and  their 
dependents.  These  have  been  consistently  fought  by  the 
employer  groups  and  sponsored  by  the  labor  groups.  In 
1917,  1919,  and  1923  compromise  bills  were  passed  increas- 
ing the  schedule  of  awards  in  one  or  more  particulars.  While 
exact  comparison  of  awards  is  difficult  because  the  factor  of 
the  amount  of  the  wage  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in 
hington,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  on  the  whole  the 
schedule  of  compensation  is  below  that  paid  in  the  other 


Pacific  Coast  states,  most  of  the  eastern  states,  and  the 
Middle  West,  and  is  comparable  only  to  the  awards  of 
some  of  the  southern  states. 

For  example,  a  Washington  workman  receives  $35  a 
month  during  total  disability,  with  an  additional  $5  if  he 
is  married,  $12.50  for  the  first  child,  $7.50  for  the  second 
and  $5  each  for  additional  children.  In  cases  of  perma- 
nent partial  disability,  the  compensation  is  $1,080  for  the 
loss  of  the  sight  of  one  eye,  $1,560  for  the  loss  of  a  leg, 
$1,920  for  loss  of  the  major  hand,  $2,400  for  the  loss 
of  a  leg  where  an  artificial  limb  cannot  be  worn.  In  case 
of  death,  the  widow  receives  a  pension  of  $35  a  month 
until  death  or  remarriage,  with  $12.50  for  the  first 
child,  $7.50  for  the  second,  and  $5  for  the  other  children 
of  the  family.  In  the  case  of  an  unmarried  man,  depend- 
ents receive  between  them  one  half  of  the  average  monthly 
support  contributed,  with  a  total  limit  of  $2O  a  month. 

In  Ohio,  the  compensation  for  total  temporary  disability 
is  66%  per  cent  of  the  weekly  wage  for  a  maximum  period 
of  six  years,  and  a  maximum  amount  of  $3,750.  For  total 
permanent  disability,  the  compensation  is  as  above  for  life, 
with  no  maximum  amount  set.  In  case  of  partial  disability, 
the  compensation  is  66%  per  cent  of  the  average  wage  for 
a  period  of  from  10  to  2OO  weeks.  In  case  of  death,  funeral 
expenses  not  to  exceed  $150  are  paid,  and  to  total  dependents 
compensation  of  66%  per  cent  of  the  average  earnings  is 
allowed  for  8  years,  with  a  minimum  of  $2,OOO  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $6,500.  The  maximum  "average  weekly  wage"  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  above  computations  is  fixed  at 

$18.75- 

In  California,  compensation  is  allowed  on  a  basis  of  65 
per  cent  of  the  average  wage,  with  a  minimum  average  of 
$6.41  and  a  maximum  of  $32.05  established.  In  case  of 
temporary  total  disability  the  maximum  term  is  240  weeks. 
In  permanent  total  disability  it  is  240  weeks  at  65  per  cent, 
and  thereafter  40  per  cent  for  life.  In  cases  of  partial  dis- 
ability, the  term  runs  from  4  weeks  for  I  per  cent  disability 
to  240  weeks  for  60  per  cent  disability  and  for  life  if  70 
per  cent  or  more.  In  case  of  death,  burial  expenses  not 
to  exceed  $100  are  paid,  and  65  per  cent  of  the  average 
earnings  to  run  for  three  years,  with  a  minimum  of  $1,000 
and  a  maximum  of  $5,000. 

Under  the  present  Washington  act,  the  premium  rates 
are  the  lowest  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  a  few  of 
the  southern  states.  The  cost  of  administration  is  paid  out 
of  the  general  funds  of  the  state.  Insofar  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Industrial  Insurance  Act  is  merged  with  the 
administration  of  other  labor  functions,  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  cost  is  impossible.  It  amounts  to  approximately  4 
per  cent  of  the  money  handled.  Employers  are  required  to 
pay  the  entire  industrial  insurance  cost,  but  by  a  most  ex- 
ceptional provision  are  permitted  to  charge  half  the  med- 
ical aid  premiums  to  their  workmen. 

The  Department  handles  about  35,000  claims  each  year. 
Few  of  these  come  to  the  attention  of  the  supervisor.  Most 
of  the  decisions  are  made  by  clerks  as  routine  business.  De- 
cisions are  made  upon  written  records,  without  hearings  or 
the  taking  of  evidence  except  in  unusual  cases.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Department  is  final  on  matters  of  fact,  no  appeal 
lying  from  its  adjudication  of  matters  within  its  discretion. 

All  employers  in  extra  hazardous  industries  are  required, 
under  heavy  penalty,  to  report  their  payrolls  and  pay  premi- 
ums. The  fact  that  an  employer  has  failed  to  pay  premiums 
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The  question  of  state  fund  versus  competitive  sys- 
tems of  workmen's  compensation  is  the  subject  of 
the  exhaustive  study,  Comparisons  of  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Insurance  and  Administration,  made  for  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by  the  late  Carl  Hookstadt 
in  1922.  Mr.  Hookstadt  summarized  his  findings  in 
part: 

The  records  show  that  the  state   funds 

Do  business  25  to  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  stock  com- 
panies .  .  . 

Pay  compensation  as  promptly  as  private  carriers  or 
self-insurers; 

Are  more  liberal  in  settling  claims  and  appeal  fewer 
cases  to  the  commissions  and  courts. 


does  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  injured  workmen  to 
compensation  from  the  state  fund,  nor  does  it  give  the 
workmen  the  right  of  election  to  sue  the  employer. 

The  merit  of  the  present  Washington  compensation  law 
lies  in  the  broad  scope  of  its  protection,  its  low  cost  of  ad- 
ministration, and  in  its  low  premium  cost,  although  there 
is  some  ground  for  the  contention  of  labor  groups  that  this 
is  secured  in  large  part  at  the  expense  of  the  injured  work- 
men due  to  the  low  awards  paid. 

Such  a  measure  as  this,  with  its  unique  flat  rate  system, 
which  needs  constant  revision  and  modification  to  keep  it 
abreast  of  changing  industrial  and  economic  conditions, 
easily  becomes  a  political  plaything.  Impatience  with  polit- 
ical methods  and  administrative  detail  often  results  in  whole- 
sale condemnation  of  the  measure  involved.  The  present 
danger  in  Washington  is  that  the  need  of  modifying  the 
present  law  and  the  difficulty  involved  in  securing  a  just 
and  adequate  revision  in  rate  of  award  and  flexibility  of 
administration  will  end  by  creating  a  general  distrust  of  the 
principle  of  a  state  plan  of  workmen's  compensation. 

IRENE  S.  DURHAM 


THE  1925  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  November  I 
report  ten  "major"  disasters,  that  is,  accidents  in  which  five  or 
more  lives  were  lost,  as  compared  with  nine  such  disasters  in 
1924.  The  aggregate  number  of  lives  lost  in  such  accidents 
during  1925  was  198,  an  encouraging  gain  over  the  ten  month 
figure  for  1924  of  452.  The  per-million-ton  death  rate  for 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous  mines  based  exclusively  on 
these  major  disasters  was  0.41  this  year  as  compared  with  0.96 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  1924.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
reports  that  140,000  mineworkers  have  now  been  trained  in 
mine  rescue  and  first  aid  methods.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
bureau's  recently  organized  safety  extension  service  will  be  to 
give  advanced  training  in  rescue  work  and  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  mine  officials  the  latest  advances  made  in  the  prevention 
of  mine  flares  and  explosions  and  in  the  conduct  of  rescue 
operation  and  disasters.  The  investigation  into  the  explosibility 
of  the  dusts  of  different  coals  is  being  continued.  The  manner 
in  which  an  explosion  traverses  mine  workings  and  the  ways  in 
which  mine  gases  and  dusts  may  be  ignited  are  also  being 
studied.  After  a  series  of  tests  at  the  bureau's  experimental 
coal  mine  which  demonstrated  how  widespread  coal  dust  ex- 
p'osions  could  be  prevented  by  coating  the  walls,  roof  and 
floor  of  mine  passages  with  rock  dust,  operators  of  bituminous 
min.'s  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  rock  dusting  their 
mines  [see  The  Survey,  March  15,  1925].  One  state  now 


requires  that  rock  dust  be  used  in  all  coal  mines  and  several 
states  specify  its  use  as  an  alternate  to  watering  the  mine. 
For  the  protection  of  men  exposed  to  injurious  dusts,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  developed  a  new  respirator  with  high 
filtering  efficiency  and  a  low  resistance  to  breathing.  The  use 
of  respirators  in  certain  mine  processes  has  long  been  advocated, 
but  progress  in  their  adoption  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  the 
health  hazard  warrants.  The  betterment  of  mine  explosives 
and  the  use  of  electrical  equipment  in  mines  are  the  subjects 
of  research  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  cooperation  with  the 
British  Department  of  Mines. 

OPPOSITION  to  the  so-called  "speed  up  system"  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  continues. 
A  bill  abolishing  the  system  was  re-introduced  the  first  week 
cf  the  present  session  of  Congress  by  Representative  Schneider 
of  Wisconsin,  who  sponsored  it  last  session.  The  system,  which 
originated  in  the  Chicago  Post  Office  and  has  been  extended 
to  other  offices  during  the  past  two  years,  is  a  method  for 
measuring  by  weight  the  output  of  distributers.  It  has  not  yet 
been  standardized,  and  its  application  differs  in  the  various 
offices  where  it  is  in  operation.  Spokesmen  for  the  Department 
at  the  hearings  on  the  bill  last  winter  insisted  that  "the  weighing 
of  each  distributer's  output  was  intended  only  to  weed  out  the 
unfit  and  the  dishonest  malingerer  and  to  reward  the  faithful 
and  the  honest  by  crediting  him  with  all  he  does.  .  .  ."  They 
pictured  it  as  ''a  benign  system  that  would  eradicate  all 
favoritism  and  stimulate  promotions."  Post  Office  employes, 
however,  argue  that  "regardless  of  the  exact  method  of  opera- 
tion, the  purpose  is  the  same — namely,  to  speed  the  workers 
beyond  their  normal  pace  and  to  keep  constantly  before  them 
the  haunting,  harassing  fear  that  any  let-up  or  slackening  of 
effort,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  will  result  in  the  demotion 
or  dismissal  penalty."  They  further  condemn  the  system  as 
inefficient,  because  it  results  in  "a  scramble  for  the  heavier 
mail  by  the  distributer  bent  on  making  a  good  record  on  paper," 
and  "penalizes  the  accurate  clerk  who  watches  for  underpaid 
letters  and  uncancelled  stamps."  Thomas  Flaherty,  secretary 
of  the  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  comments,  "A  long 
experience  with  postal  officialdom,  including  its  local  ramifi- 
f-ations,  has  taught  us  to  view  with  grave  misgivings  any  sudden 
interest  shown  by  officials  in  protecting  the  humble  clerk  against 
the  errors  of  judgment  of  his  immediate  bosses. . . .  The  weighing 
system,  as  now  in  operation  in  the  Postal  Service  is  detrimental 
to  service  efficiency  and  to  the  morale  and  health  of  those 
workers  upon  whom  it  is  inflicted." 

THE  Commonwealth  Service  Association,  an  organization  of 
1,200  state  officials  and  general  employes  of  Massachusetts, 
has  been  formed,  in  spite  of  the  outspoken  opposition  of  Gov- 
ernor Fuller.  Dissatisfaction  over  "the  failure  to  grant  the 
increases  in  salary  provided  by  the  budget  act  of  this  year,"  as 
well  as  "false  economy  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  an  un- 
businesslike and  inexpedient  printing  program  and  lengthy  delays 
in  filling  requisitions,  particularly  for  printing"  are  cited  by  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  new  organization  as  the  chief  reasons  for 
its  formation.  When  the  tentative  plans  for  the  Association 
were  announced  sev;ral  weeks  ago,  Governor  Fuller  stated, 
"No  person  who  would  through  joint  action  attempt  to  compel 
the  state  to  increase  his  or  her  salary  need  expect  any  special 
consideration  of  a  favorable  nature  from  me.  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  saying  this  before  some  innocent  young  people 
find  themselves  belonging  to  an  organization  that  is  in  the 
control  of  some  radicals  whose  action  may  get  the  membership 
in  trouble."  George  B.  Willfrd.  state  deputy  treasurer,  the 
president  of  the  Commonwealth  Service  Association,  compares 
the  organization  to  the  union  of  railway  post  office  employes 
and  gives  Governor  Fuller  this  reassurance:  "We  want  the 
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authorities  and  the  public  to  know  that  a  strike  of  our  members 
is  unthinkable  and  impossible.  To  strike  would  be  breaking 
faith  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts."  Among  the 
other  officers  of  the  organization  are  the  registrar  of  motor 
vehicles,  the  assistant  director  of  the  Division  of  Hygiene,  the 
chief  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Conservation,  and  the  super- 
visor of  mothers'  aid  in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

A  LABOR  BILL  so  radical  that  it  is  said  to  be  causing  a  near- 
panic  among  business  leaders,  both  native  and  foreign,  has  passed 
the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  is  pending  in  the  Senate. 
The  bill  is  being  pushed  by  organized  labor  leaders,  who  con- 
tend that  Mexican  workmen  have  been  mercilessly  exploited, 
that  they  have  had  to  endure  miserable  working  and  living 
conditions  and  that  they  have  been  notoriously  underpaid.  Some 
improvements  have  been  made  since  the  revolution,  but,  the 
labor  leaders  insist,  basic  reforms  are  needed.  The  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  makes  profit-sharing  with 
employes  compulsory.  It  empowers  employes'  committees  to 
examine  the  books  of  their  employers,  to  ascertain  costs  and 
earnings  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  profits  to  be  divided  among 
the  workers.  Employers  are  given  the  option  of  declining  this 
scheme  and  paying  instead  a  flat  10  per  cent  salary  bonus  to 
every  worker.  The  bill  also  requires  workmen's  compensation 
for  injuries,  sickness  insurance,  eight-hour  work-day  with  over- 
time payments,  and  a  minimum  wage  determined  by  employes' 
committees.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  employes  of  every  concern 
must  be  Mexicans.  Employers  are  also  required  to  give  tech- 
nical education  to  certain  workers,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  provide 
suitable  dwellings.  One  wonders  what  American  labor  group 
would  seriously  consider  having  such  a  measure  introduced  into 
Congress.  It  would  probably  be  an  entirely  "safe"  proceding, 
however:  the  measure  would  be  considered  so  daring  that  it 
would  probably  never  come  up  for  debate  or  for  vote. 

IN  A  RECENT  DECISION  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  has 
again  upheld  section  125  of  the  state  Penal  Code  which  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  persuade  any  servant,  cropper  or  farm 
laborer  under  written  or  parole  contract  to  leave  his  employ- 
ment by  offering  higher  wages  "or  in  any  other  way."  The 
case,  Rhoden  vs.  The  State,  is  that  of  the  employe  of  a  lumber 
company  who  in  1924  was  "enticed,  persuaded  and  decoyed" 
to  leave  his  job  and  accept  one  with  another  lumber  company 
which  paid  $3.00  a  day.  This  law  has  been  on  Georgia's  statute 
books  in  one  form  or  another  since  1866.  The  original  object 
of  such  a  provision  was  undoubtedly  to  protect  the  land  owner 
in  a  one-crop  state  who  had  to  support  his  laborers  and  croppers 
during  the  winter  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  their  labor 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  It  has  been  applied  to  both 
white  and  colored  workers,  as  Georgia  has  a  great  many  white 
croppers.  Such  labor  is  free  to  make  changes  in  the  fall,  after 
the  harvest,  and  most  of  it  does  "move  on"  each  year.  A  land 
owner  who  provides  food,  clothing  and  housing  for  the  winter 
for  a  family  should  perhaps  be  protected  by  a  civil  statute 
against  those  cases  where  the  laborer  does  not  remain  to  com- 
plete the  contract.  But  such  a  law  as  this,  which  provides  a 
penalty  for  what  is  in  no  sense  a  criminal  offense,  and  which 
enforces  parole  contracts  covering  a  year's  labor,  is  fraught 
v.-ith  grave  danger.  It  immediately  becomes  a  strong  weapon 
for  the  intimidation  of  ignorant  labor,  and  a  defense  for  those 
who  prefer  a  feudal  to  a  system  of  free  labor,  bound  only  by 
carefully  drawn  and  justly  enforced  written  contracts. 

THAT  necessity  makes  strange  bedfellows  was  surely  never 
more  convincingly  demonstrated  than  in  the  joint  campaign  of 
the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  and  the  Actors'  Equitv  to  enforce 
the  state  law  forbidding  Sunday  theaters.  The  sanctioning 
of  Sunday  performances  of  legitimate  attractions  in  the  theatres 


of  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  made  allies  of  two  forces  that 
John  Wesley  would  surely  have  recognized  as  "the  powers  of 
light  and  darkness."  "The  Lord's  Day  Alliance  works  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  for  Sunday  closing," 
said  the  Reverend  A.  Brooks,  educational  secretary  of  the 
Alliance,  in  a  recent  statement.  Equity  bases  its  support  of  the 
"blue  laws"  not  on  religious  but  on  welfare  grounds.  Sunday 
performances,  it  is  pointed  out,  would  mean  a  seven-day  week 
for  actors  and  actresses.  Equity  has  maintained  an  uncom- 
promising stand  against  Sunday  night  performances,  and  this 
conviction  is  incorporated  in  the  ten  year  agreement  between 
Equity  and  the  Managers'  Protective  Association,  adopted  more 
than  a  year  ago.  The  law  in  question  is  article  192  of  the 
Penal  Code,  which  forbids  the  acting  of  "legitimate"  plays — 
i.  e.,  dramatic  entertainments  which  are  neither  vaudeville  or 
motion  pictures — on  Sunday. 

FOLLOV/ING  its  second  successful  experiment  in  providing 
summer  "vacation  and  education"  for  trade  unionists  (see  The 
Survey,  Sept.  15,  p.  633)  Brookwood  Labor  College  at  Katonah 
has  again  a  capacity  student  body  for  the  winter  session  num- 
bering about  fifty.  The  students  represent  various  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  more  than  a  dozen  industries  and 
trade  unions.  Three  labor  men  from  foreign  countries  are 
enrolled,  including  a  wood  worker  from  Dan/.ig,  Germany ; 
a  metal  worker  from  Sweden ;  and  a  textile  worker  from  Eng- 
land who  comes  as  an  exchange  student  from  Ruskin  College, 
Oxford.  Indicative  of  labor's  growing  interest  in  the  problem 
of  unionizing  the  increasingly  numerous  Negro  workers  in 
northern  industries  is  the  fact  that  Brookwood  has  two  colored 
students  this  year,  a  young  man  from  Virginia  and  a  young 
woman  from  Brooklyn.  Both  hold  scholarships  provided  through 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  That  organized  labor  values  Brookwood,  the  only 
resident  trade  union  educational  institution  in  the  United 
States,  is  shown  by  the  extent  to  which  local  unions  now 
finance  the  annual  budget  of  the  college. 

A  LAW  regulating  the  recruiting  of  labor  in  Japan,  designed 
as  a  protection  for  women  workers,  has  recently  gone  into 
effect.  The  existing  labor  situation  in  Japan  has  few  parallels 
in  other  countries.  Half  the  factories  in  Japan  are  dyeing 
and  weaving  works  and  82  per  cent  of  the  operatives  in  these 
processes  are  women.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  dyeing  and  weav- 
ing works  have  dormitories  attached  to  them,  and  502,822 
women  workers  were  boarded  and  lodged  in  these  quarters 
at  the  end  of  1922.  Most  of  the  women,  the  records  show, 
come  from  some  distance  and  are  probably  recruited  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  Most  of  them  are  unmarried.  Recruit- 
ers to  maintain  this  army  of  workers  go  from  the  cities  into 
the  villages  and  farming  districts,  and  irresponsible  promises 
as  well  as  violent  and  insulting  methods  are  often  used  to 
get  girls  and  women  into  the  factories.  The  result  has  been 
resentment  and  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  with 
frequent  and  expensive  labor  turnover  for  the  employers.  The 
new  law  requires  the  licensing  of  recruiting  agents,  the  use 
of  cards  of  information  or  blank  contracts  setting  forth  the 
actual  work  conditions  and  wages,  the  strict  control  of  recruit- 
ing procedure;  and  it  makes  the  recruiting  master  responsible 
for  returning  workers  to  their  homes  when  they  have  been 
enticed  away  by  false  promises,  when  the  worker  has  been 
mistreated  by  the  recruiting  agent  or  the  superintendent  of  the 
work  place,  or  when  work  is  refused  after  a  test  or  physical 
examination.  The  trade  union  movement  has  developed  vigor- 
ously in  Japan  during  recent  years,  but  it  has  made  little  prog- 
ress among  women  textile  workers  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
young  and  poorly  educated,  and  who  usually  remain  only  a 
short  time  in  employment.  Until  they  are  more  strongly  or 
ganized,  such  legislation  as  this  act  is  essential  for  their 
protection. 


C  0  M  MU  N I  T I  R  S 


The  Problem  of  New  York 


IT  is  a  sort  of  cult  to  re- 
gard  the   city   as   an   arti- 
ficial, and  sometimes  even 
as    a   monstrous,    aggrega- 
tion of  human  beings.     I  think  it 
was    Longfellow    who    once    ex- 
pressed  a  contrary  view  to  that 
held  by  many,  and  spoke  of  the 
town  as  the  place  he  would  choose 
to  live  in,  where  contacts  with 
human   nature   aroused   emotions  = 

that  stimulated  art  and  literature 

more  than  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country.  But  in 
Longfellow's  day  the  town  was  not  so  industrialized  and 
artificial  as  it  is  today.  There  was  still  a  happy  communion 
between  town  and  country,  even  in  the  centers  of  industry. 
New  England,  which  has  been  the  home  of  some  of  the 
test  literature  of  America,  has  also  been  the  place  where 
social  order  in  town  development  has  received  its  best  ex- 
pression ;  at  least  when  we  think  of  the  country  town.  One 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  West  has  been  that  in  the  hurry- 
scurry  speculation  of  modern  times  the  repose  and  spacious- 
ness of  the  early  towns  of  New  England  and  of  the  southern 
states  has  been  mostly  lost. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  broad  elm-planted  avenue  and 
village  green  of  the  New  England  town  to  the  great  mod- 
ern city  like  New  York.  The  elements  that  enter  into  town 
building  and  that  make  it  a  thing  to  promote  or  retard 
civilization  are  the  same  in  both  cases.  There  is  a  curious 
inconsistency  between  the  excuses  that  some  people  offer  for 
the  crowded  city  side  by  side  with  the  craving  that  they 
show  for  getting  away  to  the  solitude  of  the  country.  And 
today  one  finds  an  increasing  urge  on  the  part  of  people 
in  the  great  city  to  live  as  much  in  the  country  as  possible, 
even  if  their  work  calls  them  into  the  congested  areas.  Of 
these  people  it  might  be  said  that  their  love  for  the  city 
is  a  love  for  gain,  or,  perhaps  more  strictly,  a  desire  for 
a  competence  for  themselves  and  their  families — while  their 
love  of  country  is  a  real  affection. 

I  F  once  we  could  develop  a  love  of  town  and  city  we 
•"-  should  have  better  cities,  and  not  merely  places  where 
people  are  forced  to  work  and  from  which  they  desire  to 
get  away  as  frequently  as  possible.  As  Professor  Lethaby 
expresses  it,  "A  town  sense,  which  rests  on  reverence  for 
the  idea  of  towns  as  the  physical  expression  of  social  order, 
is  what  is  needed  to  make  town  planning  a  living  art."  In 
so  far  as  town  planning  is  at  present  a  living  art  or  may 
become  so,  it  will  tend  to  the  fostering  of  town  love.  The 
city  planner  has,  in  Lethaby 's  phrase,  "to  bring  back  some 
sense  of  town  sacredness  and  worship.  It  would  be  better."  he 
says,  "to  love  our  own  cities  than  to  be  expensively  instruct- 
ed that  the  Athenians  and  Florentines  reverenced  theirs." 
In  cities  that  have  been  planned,  like  Washington,  Edin- 


T he  general  director  of  plans  and  surveys  burgh,  and  Paris,  we  have  seen 
for  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  admirable  examples  of  civilized 
its  Environs  here  writes  the  first  of  a  pair  and  beautiful  structural  growth, 
of  articles  in  which  he  will  present  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  enormously  dif- 
ficult enterprise  which  he  is  guiding. 
For  an  account  of  its  initiation,  see  The 
Survey  for  May  20,  1922. 


and  have  learned  that  the  display 
and  surroundings  of  buildings 
are  as  important  as  their  archi- 
tectural quality.  We  have  learned 
too  that  no  architect  can  rise 
above  the  need  of  natural  sur- 
roundings to  make  his  building  a 
finished  thing  of  beauty.  We 
have  learned  that  the  incongruity 

and  ugliness  which  must  creep  into  any  crowded  city,  how- 
ever well  planned,  can  have  no  screen  that  hides  their 
blemishes  other  than  the  screen  that  is  given  by  the  natural 
furnishings  of  trees.  Moreover,  in  the  climate  of  this  west- 
ern hemisphere,  these  natural  features  that  make  for  beauty 
have  a  utilitarian  value  in  providing  shade  and  conserving 
moisture. 

Unfortunately,  the  spirit  that  created  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington— the  inspiration  of  the  men  who  were  responsible  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  capital — 
survives  with  a  tardiness  and  lack  of  courage  in  this  mechan- 
ical age.  Although  men  dare  not  destroy  the  beauty  and 
spaciousness  that  were  given  to  Washington,  and  have  done 
much  to  promote  them,  one  cannot  look  on  the  modern  de- 
velopment in  the  suburbs  of  the  Capital  City  without  the 
feeling  that  the  spirit  of  the  Washington  tradition  does  not 
prevail  in  the  newer  growth.  These  new  suburbs  are  largely 
accidental  outgrowths  that  fail  to  harmonize  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  city's  center.  The  city  of  Washington  has  left 
behind  the  day  of  the  city  plan.  That  plan  was  prepared 
by  L'Enfant  under  the  direction  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson. Today  it  needs  a  regional  plan  which  should  be 
prepared  with  due  regard  to  the  spirit  of  its  great  founders. 

IN  the  last  hundred  years  New  York  has  grown  away 
from  the  town-country  ideal ;  until  today  its  citizens 
are  compelled  to  regard  the  open  field  and  the  garden  sur- 
rounding the  home  as  something  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character  of  city  growth.  Remnants  of  natural  beauty  re- 
main in  the  too  limited  areas  that  have  been  rescued  for 
recreation  in  the  city,  but  generally  speaking  it  has  prospered 
and  grown  by  devouring  instead  of  by  merging  itself  into 
its  rural  surroundings.  With  economic  forces  as  they  are 
we  cannot  hope  to  replan  New  York  in  such  a  way  as  to 
obtain  any  reasonable  balance  between  buildings  and  open 
surroundings  as  are  necessary  to  obtain  any  condition  of 
environment  that  approaches  the  ideal.  If  our  object  in 
planning  be  to  provide  for  the  people  of  the  city  "dwellings 
which  they  could  come  to  with  pleasure  and  surroundings 
which  would  soothe  and  elevate  them,"  in  the  crowded  parts 
of  the  city  we  are  almost  compelled  to  give  up  hope  of 
amelioration  and  say  with  the  poet  that  we  can  achieve 
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New  York:  Not  Quite  Successful 

NEW  YORK  is  the  capital  of  the  State  and  stands 
on  the  south  west  point  of  Manhattan.  .  .  .  The 
principal  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Island.  .  .  .  The  length  of  the  city  is  about  two  miles. 
Its  breadth  on  an  average  is  nearly  three-fourths  of  a 
mile.  .  .  .  The  city  contained  in  1810,  93,914  inhabi- 
tants. .  .  .  New  York  is  esteemed  the  most  eligible 
situation  for  commerce  in  the  United  States. — From  a 
Geography  published  in  1819. 

Embraced  by  "those  large  arms  of  rile  sea,"  rigidly 
bound  to  a  street  scheme  designed  in  1911,  Manhattan 
has  leaped  into  the  air;  it  has  thrust  out  its  transporta- 
tion arms  until  men  and  women  travel  fifty  miles  to 
their  daily  labor  in  the  city;  until  the  great  area  of  which 
Manhattan  is  the  center  is  in  1922  the  home  of  no  less 
than  nine  millions  of  people.  .  .  .  Without  a  guiding 
plan,  what  of  New  York  one  hundred  years  hence? 
Momentous  decisions  are  being  constantly  made,  deci- 
sions that  are  local,  piecemeal  and  unrelated  to  the  larger 
trends.  The  time  has  come  for  unified  planning 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people. — Charles  D.  Norton. 

It  is  that  plan  which  makes  the  city  a  better  place  to 
live  in  and  a  better  place  to  work  in  that  most  interests 
the  Sage  Foundation. — Robert  W.  de  Forest. 

With  the  growth  of  the  city  has  come  great  crowding, 
most  uncomfortable  crowding.  ...  It  is  in  parts  of  the 
city  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  live  that 
the  conditions  are  most  distressing.  .  .  .  We  haven't 
quite  succeeded  in  building  a  city.  Something  is  wrong 
about  it.  ...  I  hope  for  our  city  in  the  future  that  the 
immense  increment  to  human  happiness,  which  comes 
from  the  cultivation  of  tastes,  may  be  gratified  and 
nourished  by  laying  before  the  people,  always,  objects 
that  are  noble  and  beautiful,  that  will  ennoble  and  beau- 
tify character,  so  that  the  people  of  this  great  city  will 
contribute  to  the  character  of  America  not  weakness, 
but  strength  and  vigor. — Elihu  Root. 


no  healing 

Save  what  may  be  in  stemming  further  ill. 
But  in  the  environs — in  the  partially  developed  areas  that 
still  surround  the  city — there  are  still  opportunities  to  heal 
the  defects  of  urban  growth  and  even  to  do  the  more  effective 
thing  of  preventing  their  recurrence. 

Thus  the  greatest  opportunity  afforded  by  planning  the 
New  York  Region  lies  in  the  scope  it  offers  to  bring  about 
a  better  balanced  growth  in  the  suburban  and  semi-rural 
areas  that  encircle  the  city.  The  Region  of  New  York  as 
it  is  seen  by  those  engaged  in  the  task  of  making  a  skeleton 
plan  for  its  future  development  comprises  5,528  square  miles. 
In  the  center  of  this  vast  area  there  is  the  city  with  its  con- 
gested districts  covering  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  Bronx  and 
parts  of  Queens  and  Staten  Island.  These  crowded  areas 
present  one  phase  of  the  problem,  a  phase  that  involves  re- 
planning  rather  than  planning — reconstruction  rather  than 
construction.  In  the  state  census  for  1925  the  population 
in  the  five  boroughs  of  the  city  is  given  as  5,873,356.  Of 
this  population,  4,148,264  live  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn. 
The  average  density  in  Manhattan  approaches  140  to  the 
acre,  and  in  Brooklyn  it  is  over  50  to  the  acre.  In  Bronx 
it  is  over  32  to  the  acre,  in  Queens  slightly  over  10,  and  in 
Staten  Island  well  under  4.  Manhattan  is  decreasing  in 
population  but  grows  in  congestion  because  of  its  centralized 


business  activities  and  the  growing  volume  of  day  population 
that  maintains  these  activities. 

What  New  York  suffers  from  most  is  unbalanced  growth. 
This  is  being  encouraged  to  continue  and  extend  as  a  result 
of  the  character  of  real  estate  activities  in  the  outer  fringes. 
Values  of  land  and  building  heights  and  densities  in  the 
suburbs  are  based  on  potentialities  of  growth  that  occurred 
in  Manhattan.  But  if  it  were  possible  for  the  density  of 
Manhattan  to  be  repeated  in  the  whole  city,  an  average  of 
140  persons  to  the  acre  would  ultimately  give  the  city  a 
population  of  26,622,540,  within  the  present  city  boundaries. 
No  such  population  is  likely  to  ever  occupy  the  area — no 
matter  how  great  an  aggregation  of  people  may  ultimately 
live  in  the  whole  New  York  Region.  If  Manhattan  con- 
tinued stationary  in  population  and  the  density  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  city  increased  to  that  of  Brooklyn,  this 
would  give  a  population  of  10,751,179  for  the  whole  of 
New  York.  This  may  be  regarded  as  meeting  any  reason- 
able expectations  of  growth  for  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
years,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  such  a  population  that  zon- 
ing laws  should  be  established. 

The  evils  of  congestion  from  which  the  city  suffers  in 
the  central  areas  are  mainly  due  to  excess  of  building  densi- 
ties and  bad  arrangement  of  business  and  residential  uses. 
The  streets  were  planned  wide  enough  to  take  care  of  prop- 
erly planned  and  properly  lighted  buildings  of  reasonable 
bulk.  It  is  not  the  street  system  that  is  wrong,  but  the- 
use  of  the  land  fronting  upon  the  streets. 

THIS  is  not  a  condemnation  of  the  skyscraper,  which 
has  its  uses  and  is,  if  properly  designed,  a  thing  of 
beauty.  In  making  a  brief  study  of  New  York  in  1911 
before  the  zoning  resolution  was  passed  by  the  city,  I  found1 
myself  trying  to  discover  a  mean  between  the  views  of  those 
who  represented  the  extremes  of  much  aversion  or  much 
favor  towards  high  buildings.  My  sympathies  were  with 
the  out-spreading  rather  than  the  up-spreading  of  the  city 
as  a  means  of  securing  the  sum  of  business  facility,  beauty 
and  amenity;  and  one  may  have  these  sympathies  and  yet 
appreciate  the  artistic  and  economic  values  of  the  high  build- 
ing. I  then  said: 

The  accidental  grandeur  of  a  combination  of  skyscrapers 
may  give  rise  to  artistic  emotion ;  so  also  may  the  flaming 
furnaces  round  Pittsburgh  and  Birmingham  in  the  black  night 
that  forms  a  shroud  to  the  desolation  around  them.  But  the 
artist  who  knows  of  the  unhealthy  effects  of  the  crowded 
tenements,  who  looks  into  the  future  and  sees  the  twenty-story 
block  not  as  an  isolated  tower  but  as  one  of  a  legion  that 
uniformly  fills  up  all  space  over  a  large  area,  or  who  comes  in 
daily  contact  with  the  squalor  and  ugliness  of  the  surroundings, 
of  the  steel  mill,  cannot  limit  his  vision  to  the  passing  picture 
of  the  moment.  If  he  attempts  to  portray  it  truthfully  his. 
.knowledge  of  what  lies  beneath  must  influence  his  work;  he 
cannot  put  his  soul  into  the  work  unless  he  sees  the  soul  with'n 
and  behind  the  form  he  wishes  to  depict.  ...  It  is  only  when  we 
realize  these  necessary  relations  between  the  economic  and 
social  and  the  artistic  that  we  can  look  at  the  problem  of  New 
York  and  its  high  buildings  in  the  proper  perspective. 

When  we  do  this  we  will  have  to  accept  the  skyscraper  as 
inevitable  and  proceed  to  consider  how  it  can  be  made  healthy 
and  beautiful.  Conditions  of  health  can  only  be  secured  by 
preserving  ample  open  space  around  high  buildings  so  that 
there  shall  be  ample  light,  air,  and  sun  penetrating  every  part; 
and  that  high  buildings  can  be  made  beautiful  needs  no- 
demonstration.  ...  If,  as  I  take  it.  the  high-storied  building 
must  be  the  prevailing  type  of  the  future  on  the  Manhattan 
part  of  New  York,  the  question  which  the  civic  rulers  of  that 
city  have  to  consider  ceases  to  be  how  to  avoid  the  skyscraper, 
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but  how  to  limit  and  control  it  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  of 
development  for  the  whole  city.  [Town  Planning  Review, 
Vol.  II,  1911-12,  Liverpool,  England.] 

Alternatives  which  presented  themselves  were,  first,  to 
let  the  craze  for  high  buildings  continue  unchecked  and 
produce  intensive  congestion,  and,  second,  to  call  a  halt  to 
high  building  and  limit  heights  to  ten  or  fifteen  stories.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  neither  of  these  things  was  desirable  or 
practical.  The  first  would  end  in  waste  and  confusion,  and 
the  second  would  meet  uncompromising  opposition  and  not 
prevent  disorderly  development.  Control  of  use  and  density 
or  area  of  occupancy  must  accompany  control  of  heights, 
and  be  effected  by  an  orderly  and  comprehensive  plan  of  de- 
velopment. The  skyscraper  has  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  es- 
tablished institution  of  New  York,  and  it  should  be  ad- 
justed to  the  scale  of  the  streets  and  provided  with  spacious 
surroundings.  It  should  be  considered  along  with  the  sub- 
urban cottage  set  in  its  pleasant  garden  in  any  adequate 
conception  of  regional  or  city  planning. 

It  seemed  to  me,  when  I  first  looked  into  the  problems 
of  New  York,  that  a  great  deal  too  much  had  been  made  of 
the  argument  that  the  overcrowding  of  Manhattan  was  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  spreading  the  city  across  the  Hudson 
and  East  Rivers.  More  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  city 
and  its  environs  has  not  changed  my  view  that  there  is  ample 
space  and  facility  for  extension  around  New  York,  that  the 
physical  difficulties  of  expansion  are  due  more  to  wrong 
directions  of  artificial  growth  than  to  natural  obstruction, 
and  that  compact  horizontal  development  produces  better 
facilities  for  the  conduct  of  business  as  well  as  more  stable 
property  values  and  growth  in  a  restricted  area.  It  seemed 
to  me  also  that  much  of  the  high  cost  of  land  which  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  high  building,  as  well  as  an  effect,  lay 
at  the  root  of  much  of  the  unnecessary  congestion. 

In  1911  Lawrence  Veiller  said,  referring  to  New  York: 

In  no  other  city  is  the  mass  of  the  working  population  housed 
as  it  is  in  New  York — in  tall  tenement  houses,  extending  up 
into  the  air  50  or  60  feet,  and  stretching  for  miles  in  every 
direction  as  far  as  the  eve  can  reach.  In  no  other  city  are 
ihere  the  same  appalling  conditions  with  regard  to  light  and 
air  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  In  no  other  city  is  there  so  great 
congestion  and  overcrowding. 

Then  the  New  York  City  Commission  on  Congestion 
of  Population  gave  figures  to  show  that  in  1910  about  one- 
thirteenth  of  the  city's  population,  namely  370,000,  were 
living  at  a  density  of  600  to  the  acre.  The  block  density 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Bronx  and  in  Brooklyn  was  414 
to  600  per  acre.  The  Commission  showed  that  in  the  most 
densely  populated  parts  of  Paris  and  London  the  maximum 
density  per  acre  was  434  and  365  respectively.  There  has 
been  little  if  any  improvement  in  the  last  fourteen  years. 
Here  is  a  problem  which  alone  presents  almost  overwhelm- 
ing difficulties.  Whatever  hope  we  might  have  that  relief 
of  overcrowded  housing  conditions  can  be  obtained  by  means 
of  decentralization,  it  is  futile  to  ignore  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  people  will  continue  to  want  to  live  in  Manhattan. 
It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  great  deal  of  over- 
crowding is  due  to  bad  design  and  arrangement  of  buildings 
and  that,  as  we  have  to  consider  the  ideal  of  the  town- 
country  impossible  of  attainment,  the  present  population  on 
Manhattan  could  be  housed  in  comparatively  healthful  con- 
ditions. No  regional  plan  can  be  complete  which  does  not 
include  suggestions  to  deal  with  this  problem  of  housing  in 
congested  areas. 


From  the  housing  question  and  its  relation  to  the  re- 
gional plan,  one  naturally  turns  to  find  reasons  why  there 
is  so  much  concentration  of  business,  particularly  of  manu- 
facturing, in  Manhattan.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
so  much  concentration  continues  in  spite  of  the  high  costs 
which  are  caused  to  manufacturers  who  continue  to  main- 
tain their  works  in  congested  areas.  Perhaps  the  economic 
advantages  of  removal  to  more  spacious  sites  are  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  make  up  for  the  disadvantages  of  building 
up  a  new  population  of  workers  and  developing  housing  and 
transportation  facilities  in  new  neighborhoods.  Perhaps 
some  organized  effort  is  needed  to  give  manufacturers  the 
facilities  they  cannot  obtain  for  themselves  so  as  to  promote 
wider  distribution  of  factories  and  population  and  proper 
control  of  the  expansion  of  the  city. 

But  many  industries  must  remain  in  Manhattan.  The 
mercantile  industries  that  center  around  the  port,  the  works 
that  supply  local  needs,  the  great  banking  and  insurance 
offices,  the  great  department  stores  that  have  more  employes 
vhan  many  factories,  will  continue  to  do  business  in  Man- 
hattan. Some  of  these  can  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of 
decentralization  by  promoting  schemes  of  improvement  of 
housing  conditions  for  their  workers  in  Manhattan.  Many 
people  who  live  outside  of  Manhattan  should  live  in  it,  as 
well  as  vice  versa.  Congestion  of  means  of  transit  is  due  to 
people  living  too  far  from  their  work  —  and  can  be  solved  by 
bringing  employes  nearer  to  places  of  work  in  the  central 
areas  as  well  as  by  dispersing  industries  to  rural  areas  that 
can  be  more  economically  carried  on  outside  the  city. 

The  problems  of  movement  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
transit  lines  arouse  most  public  interest  because  the  effects 
of  congestion  of  ways  of  travel  are  more  apparent  to  the 
superficial  observer  than  the  effects  of  overcrowded  business 
and  residential  use  of  buildings.  But  congested  streets  and 
transit  lines  are  based  on  congested  use  of  land  for  industry, 
business  and  residence  —  and  on  the  lack  of  balance  and  scale 
in  the  development  of  buildings  in  relation  to  the  open 
space  surrounding  them. 

In  this  article  I  have  endeavored  to  present  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  ideals  we  should  have  in  mind  in  planning 
and  building  cities,  of  the  need  of  making  cities  beautiful  so 
as  to  stimulate,  not  pride,  but  love  of  the  city  we  live  in,  of 
fome  of  the  fundamental  problems  that  face  us  in  planning 
New  York.  On  another  occasion  I  must  return  to  the 
further  consideration  of  the  scope  and  purposes  of  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York.  THOMAS 


What's  "Character-Building"? 

FT  is  common  in  the  discussion  of  social  agencies  in 
*•  any  community  to  classify  them  as  "charitable"  and 
"character-building".  This  assumes  implicitly,  at  least,  that 
one  set  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  character,  while 
the  other  holds  a  monopoly  in  this  field  of  human  interests. 
But  a  growing  number  of  people  are  coming  to  doubt  and 
even  to  challenge  this  division  as  arbitrary,  untrue  to  the 
facts  and  positively  confusing.  One  purpose  of  the  social- 
work  institute  held  recently  in  Emporia  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Kansas  Council  of  State-Wide  Agencies  was  to  make 
possible  some  collective  thinking  about  this  difficult  problem. 
At  the  first  session  three  speakers  from  different  walks 
of  life  —  a  clergyman,  a  teacher  and  a  social  worker  —  opened 
the  discussion  of  what  is  meant  by  character  and  character- 
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building.  One  of  them  defined  character  as  "the  sum  and 
coordination  of  our  habits."  Another  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  realizing  that  no  one's  character  is  fixed,  but  is 
constantly  changing.  All  agreed  that  the  task  of  character- 
building  is  one  of  learning  to  control  natural  processes,  not 
a  matter  of  magic. 

In  succeeding  sessions  three  groups  of  agencies  were  passed 
in  review — those  which  work  with  groups,  such  as  Boy 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  the  Christian  associations; 
those  which  work  with  individuals,  such  as  family  welfare 
societies,  juvenile  courts,  public  health  nurses  and  visiting 
teachers ;  those  which  are  frequently  neglected  in  the 
enumeration  of  "social  agencies"  such  as  churches,  schools, 
civic  associations  and  clubs.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  present  that  each  of  these  may  and 
frequently  does  play  an  important  role  in  the  development 
of  character.  It  was  also  agreed  that  each  of  these  frequently 
(ails  or  neglects  its  opportunities. 


I 


N    general,    it    was    brought    out    that    group    activity- 
contributes  to  character-building  through 

Developing  capacity  for   team-work 

Developing   a   sense  of   social   responsibility 

Directing  energies   into   socially   acceptable   channels,   and 

Offering   recognition   for   tasks   successfully  performed. 


The  distinctive  contributions  of  case  work  were  outlined 
somewhat  as  follows: 

Helping  a  person  to  understand  himself  and  his  relations  to 
others 

Helping  others  to  understand  him 

Affording  him  an  opportunity  to  exercise  initiative,  to  plan 
and  carry  out  programs  for  himself 

Setting  tasks  which  afford  an  opportunity  to  achieve  success 

Transplanting  him  to  social  situations  in  which  satisfying 
adjustments  are  possible. 

Finally  there  was  an  expression  of  skepticism  as  to  the 
value  of  the  term  ''character-building."  A  number  of  the 
conferees  insisted  that  this  term  is  so  bound  up  with  sup- 
posedly fixed  standards  and  with  exhortation  as  a  device 
for  maintaining  them  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  a  fresh 
start  in  terms  of  "the  development  of  personality."  But  in 
proposing  this  more  objective  and  more  flexible  basis  of 
interpretation  they  urged  that  it  be  applied  to  all  three 
groups  of  agencies  discussed  in  the  two-day  institute. 

The  sessions  ended  without  anyone  having  "put  over" 
anything ;  nothing  was  settled ;  no  resolutions  were  passed. 
This  was  simply  an  unfinished  bit  of  collective  thinking. 
But  it  was  both  stimulating  and  clarifying  to  those  who 
participated.  Perhaps  it  may  bear  some  fruit  in  the  further 
development  of  social  work  in  Kansas. 

STUART  A.  QUEEX 


The   Small   Town    Community   Chest:    Will    It    Last? 


THE  remarkable  growth  of  the  community  chest  plan 
and  its  adoption  by  so  many  of  our  cities  challenges 
us  to  consider  very  carefully  its  foundations  and  its  chances 
for  permanency.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  smaller 
cities  in  particular,  business  men  look  upon  it  simply  as  a 
relief  from  a  succession  of  financial  campaigns,  and  the 
social  agencies  as  an  easy  method  of  financing  their 
activities.  As  these  smaller  cities  have  a  relatively  small 
number  of  trained  social  workers  there  is  an  absence  of 
trained  thought  to  contribute  information  and  leadership 
to  the  real  objective  of  central  financing — making  it  pos- 
sible to  build  a  community  program  with  definite  objectives. 

Is  it  not  true,  if  central  financing  is  to  be  permanently 
established,  that  it  must  advance  in  accord  with  central 
planning?  Are  we  not"  killing  the  goose"  by  using  our  best 
thought  and  effort  in  perfecting  our  financial  organizations 
without  due  consideration  of  where  all  our  social  work 
is  headed?  Why  raise  thousands  of  dollars  this  year  if 
for  each  successive  year  we  must  do  the  same  with  no 
visible  tokens,  in  the  community  sense,  that  it  has  been 
money  well  spent?  How  can  we  establish  a  just  ratio 
between  finance  and  community  betterment?  If  our  chest 
is  to  be  permanent,  how  can  we  substitute  for  the 
sentimental  appeal  which  is  now  largely  responsible  for 
the  financial  returns,  a  calm  understanding  of  the  reason, 
need  and  individual  responsibility  for  social-welfare  effort? 

These  questions  are  constantly  arising  in  the  smaller 
cities  where  chests  have  been  hastily  organized  as  a 
convenience  or  because  it  had  seemed  the  proper  thing  to 
do.  Possibly  the  time  is  not  far  distant  in  many  of  these 
cities  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  a  halt  on  all  chest 
activities  until  both  public  and  agency  are  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  meaning  of  that  much  abused  phrase — co- 
operation and  coordination  of  social  work.  If  the  agencies 
and  the  public  should  revert  to  a  period  of  unorganized 
work  of  independent  financing,  would  it  not  have  a 
salutary  effect  which  would  permit  of  the  rebuilding  upon 
a  firm  foundation  of  mutual  understanding  with  clearly 


defined  objectives  centered  upon  genuine  service  to  hu- 
manity? Soil  can  be  exhausted  but  by  proper  rotation  of 
crops  brought  back  to  fertility.  Are  not  some  of  our  com- 
munities being  financially  'cropped  out'  and  in  need  of  a 
change  of  policy  until  they  are  re-educated  to  the  value  of 
central  planning  and  central  financing?  Faced  with  the 
importance  and  demands  of  social  work  by  the  stress  of 
financial  requirements  both  public  and  agency  would  be 
forced  to  give  consideration  to  what  it  all  means,  and  a 
definite  program  thoughtfull}'  and  intelligently  planned 
would  follow:  a  program  builded  upon  a  better  under- 
standing of  social  work  and  a  recognition  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  obligation  of  every  citizen  to  it. 

While  it  is  true  the  problems  of  social  maladjustment 
are  exceedingly  heavy  in  the  large  cities  yet  the  smaller 
cities  have  a  corresponding  load  which,  because  they  lack 
the  proper  machinery  to  handle  it,  appears  to  he  even  more 
serious.  These  problems  cannot  be  adequately  handled 
even  with  ample  finance  unless  public  and  social  agency 
are  moving  together  along  a  clearly  defined  course. 
Certainly  this  requires  trained  and  experienced  leadership 
backed  by  a  broad  vision. 

Should  not  the  great  national  agencies  whose  branches 
extend  to  the  smaller  communities  divert  some  of  their 
energy  from  competitive  organization  to  community  de- 
velopment, realizing  that  as  the  thought  of  the  community 
is  directed  toward  a  social  view  point,  their  own  interests 
would  be  advanced?  Incidentally,  the  national  agency 
may  thus  find  the  answer  to  the  mooted  question  of  local 
support  to  national  organizations. 

How  many  of  our  workers,  lay  or  professional,  look 
beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  organization  and  recogni;  e 
that  success  in  terms  of  finance  or  activities  depends  upon 
a  rounded  out  community  program?  There  is  a  definite 
call  in  these  cities  for  social  leadership  which  can  think  in 
community  terms ;  given  such  leadership  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  permanency  of  a  community  chest. 

EDWARD  M.  BENSON 
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Sin,  Salvation  and  Sociology 


SIN  is  the  most  engaging  theme  for  writers,  espec- 
ially for  novelists  and  sociologists.  With  sociolo- 
gists it  becomes  social  sin.  But  sin  was  once  the 
exclusive  field  of  the  theological  metaphysician. 
Even  now  when  anyone  talks  about  sin  he  tends  to  become 
theological  and  metaphysical.  The  sociologist  does  not  es- 
cape this  fate.  He  denounces  metaphysics — to  begin  with — 
and  then  turns  metaphysician.  This  makes  his  books  both 
interesting  and  irritating.  He  struggles  valiantly  with  facts 
— until  they  overwhelm  him.  Then  he  gives  up  and  turns 
metaphysician,  as  is  natural.  He  retreats  into  his  ordinary 
humanity  and  looks  for  a 'way  out;  or  he  finds  some  bizarre 
suggestion  that  helps  him  cover  his  retreat.  He  reveals  him- 
self, in  these  ways,  as  a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves. 

This  self-revealment  shows  first  in  a  sort  of  premonitory 
world-weariness.  Many  of  our  social  scientists  are  like 
Emerson's  Sphynx:  they  have  broded  much  upon  the  world 
— and  they  are  tired.  Through  all  their  writings  runs  a 
minor  strain:  "We  who  are  weary  of  sin!" 

They  may  well  be  weary.  The  natural  sciences — even 
if  we  date  their  beginnings  no  further  back  than  1620,  when 
Francis  Bacon  published  his  declaration  of  independence 
from  medievalism — are  three  hundred  years  old,  and  what 
have  they  accomplished?  The  over-population  of  the  globe; 
giant  electric  power  combines ;  poison  gas ;  synthetic  gin  ; 
and  anti-evolutionism !  Should  we  be  surprised  that  some 
of  our  social  scientists,  standing  as  they  do  much  in  the 
relative  position  of  Bacon  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  their  own  sciences,  and  facing,  not  merely  three  cen- 
turies, but  more  likely  thirty,  should  feel  the  burden  too 
great  for  them,  and  should  surrender  to  a  probably  uncon- 
scious pessimism?  Intellectual  fatigue  is  a  normal  phe- 
nomenon of  our  times. 

But  an  interesting  aspect  of  the  current  world-weariness 
is  that  the  younger  and  middle-aged  students  feel  it  most. 
This,  too,  is  intelligible.  The  ideals  of  the  young  are  high  ; 


their  eyes  are  keen  for  facts;  and  the  distance  from  the 
sordid  present,  with  its  hang-overs  of  war-passions  (as  they 
see  it),  to  the  ideal  and  scientific  future (  as  they  envisage  it) 
is  very  great.  They  want  short  cuts.  They  see  the  far-off 
future  shining  like  a  delayed  sun-rise  behind  the  eastern 
hills ;  and  they  fear  that,  even  though  they  give  their  years 
to  the  task  of  helping  to  bring  in  the  day,  it  will  be  but 
little  nearer  fifty  years  hence.  They  see  their  more  plodding 
fellows  playing  the  part  of  Chanticleer — crowing  with  all 
their  might  for  the  sun  to  come  up,  and  believing  that  their 
crowing  helps  to  bring  it  up.  They  are  tired  of  such  "meta- 
physical and  rhetorical  idealists,"  such  "intuitive  and  en- 
thusiastic social  reformers."  They  want  "cold,  hard  reali- 
ties." They  do  not  easily  find  what  they  seek.  So,  they 
become  weary  too  early.  But  weariness  is  scarcely  the 
mood  of  science — not  to  mention  moods  of  youth. 

THESE  reflections  have  been  stirred  up  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  book  in  this  field,  The  History  and  Prospects 
of  the  Social  Sciences,  a  symposium  by  ten  more  or  less 
well-known  teachers  of  those  subjects.  Not  all  the  con- 
tributors to  the  volume  are  weary  of  the  world  and  of 
thinking.  Many  striking  differences  of  outlook  appear  from 
chapter  to  chapter.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the 
more  mature  the  writer,  the  less  weary  of  the  world  is  he 
and,  therefore,  the  more  fundamentally  scientific  is  his  con- 
tribution. This  may  also — when  one  thinks  of  it — be  natu- 
ral:  If  science  is  to  save  the  world,  then  the  older  the  scien- 
tist grows  the  more  completely  scientific  he  should  be  found 
to  be.  (If  this  be  treason  to  youth,  it  may  still  be  loyalty 
to  science!) 

The  editor  of  the  volume  under  consideration,  Professor 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  who  is  one  of  the  younger  contribu- 
tors, appears  most  completely  thought-weary.  He  has  writ- 
ten both  the  Introduction  and  the  chapter  on  History.  In 
each  of  these  he  shows  a  world  much  in  need  of  salvation, 
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and  Science  as  the  savior.  But  the  Science  he  has  in  mind 
is  in  a  hurry,  anxious  to  get  its  job  done  and  to  enter  into 
its  rest.  He  first  reads  all  "chanticleer"  social  scientists 
and  social  practitioners  out  of  the  congregation,  and  then  he 
sets  forth  the  real  task  of  salvation:  "the  intelligently  con- 
ceived, gradual  and  comparatively  safe  transformation  of 
social  life"  into  "better  and  saner  types  of  conduct."  In 
short,  we  must  waste  no  more  time  listening  for  the  cock 
tc  crow  in  the  morning;  our  job  is  to  get  out  and  get  the 
sun  up!  It's  a  stirring  proposition — for  a  cold  morning! 
In  spite  of  its  dulness,  such  a  program  implies  a  certain 
adventurousness :  it  calls  for  thinking,  planning,  choosing — 
enough  to  get  anyone  up  in  the  morning.  But  Professor 
Barnes  will  have  none  of  these.  Thinking,  planning,  choos- 
ing are  ancient  superstitions.  In  his  introduction,  he  writes: 
"There  is  not  the  slightest  iota  of  choice  allowed  to  any 
individual  in  any  act  or  thought  from  birth  to  the  grave." 
And  in  his  chapter  on  History,  he  writes:  "Conduct  is,  in 
a  psychological  sense,  strictly  determined,  there  being  no 
place  in  modern  psychology  for  the  old  metaphysical  doctrine 
of  free-will." 


BUT,  if  there  can  be  no  choosing,  how  can  thinking  take 
place?  Is  not  thinking — at  one  of  its  stages — a  process 
of  choosing  among  competing  proposals?  If  there  is  no 
freedom  of  conduct,  how  can  we  plan  anything — like,  for 
example,  "better  and  saner  types  of  conduct"- — for  does  not 
planning  imply  the  selection  of  this  better  plan,  and  the  re- 
jeciton  of  that  worse  one?  And,  if  all  choosing,  planning 
and  thinking  are  ruled  out,  what  becomes  of  "science"? 
Obviously  under  such  circumstances  science  becomes 
merely  one  more  competing  type  of  stimulation  in  the 
experience-drift  of  the  racial  ages — and  the  best  that  can 
be  hoped  for  is  that  it  may,  eventually,  come  to  the  top 
and  become  dominant.  But — is  any  such  experience-drift 
rightly  to  be  called  "science"?  If  everything  in  the  uni- 
verse is  a  pre-determined  link  in  an  unbreakable  chain  of 
"cause  and  effect,"  on  what  ground  can  invidious  distinc- 
tions be  set  up  between  links:  why  is  one  such  inescapable 
link  to  be  called  "scientific,"  another  labelled  "unscientific"  ? 

It  is  here  that  Professor  Barnes'  academic  connections  and 
prejudices  come  to  his  rescue.  First,  he  accepts,  uncritically, 
the  dogma  of  one  school  of  academic  psychologists  and,  with 
them,  rules  out  all  possibility  of  deliberate,  creative  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  individual.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
"free  will"  has  been  outlawed  from  certain  academic  psy- 
chologies ;  but  when  Professor  Barnes  assumes  that  that 
proves  that  freedom  is  gone  from  human  conduct,  he,  it 
would  seem,  ceases  to  be  a  scientist,  and  becomes  what  he, 
apparently,  most  hates,  namely,  a  metaphysician:  he  lugs 
in  through  a  back  window  the  metaphysics  he  but  just  now 
so  ostentatiously  threw  out  the  front  door. 

But,  second,  science  is  not  for  him  "one  more  competing 
type  of  stimulation  in  the  experience-drift."  "Science"  is 
something  that  has  achieved  a  distinctive  status  of  its  own 
— which  sets  it  off  from  the  general  run  of  experiences. 
The  physical  sciences,  he  argues,  quoting  some  rather  sweep- 
ing generalizations  of  President  Walter  Dill  Scott,  of  North- 
western University,  have  achieved  superior  standing — an 
institutional  status — from  which  they  may  fairly  claim  the 
right  to  tell  the  world  what's  what — in  the  realm  of  nature ! 

The  social  sciences  must  achieve  a  similar  status.  It  is 
altogether  wrong,  thinks  Professor  Barnes,  that  the  "social 


sciences  which  alone  can  serve  to  guide  man"  through  these 
bewildering  times  should  have  to  fight  for  their  very  ex- 
istence. Humanity,  he  believes,  will  never  escape  from  sin 
into  salvation  until  the  "organized  social  sciences"  are  lis- 
tened to  with  the  respect  now  accorded  the  physical  sciences. 
When  this  status  has  been  achieved,  the  pronouncements 
of  the  social  scientists,  from  the  campus  and  the  research 
stations,  will  be  Science — which  anyone  may  ignore  at  his 
peril.  So,  in  a  fortuitous  fashion,  without  the  employment 
of  thinking,  or  planning,  or  choosing,  Social  Science  will 
have  come  into  existence,  and  will  have  found  itself ;  it  will 
have  the  institutional  status  now  enjoyed  by  the  physical 
sciences;  and,  in  determining  and  guiding  the  destiny  of  the 
race  and  the  age,  the  university  will  have  recovered  its  an- 
cient position :  namely,  the  position  it  held  when  medieval 
theology  ruled  the  minds  of  men. 

THAT  is  to  say,  the  social  science  of  Professor  Barnes 
is  too  weary  to  face  with  tranquility  the  long  task  of 
winning  its  way  in  the  world  by  demonstrating  the  place 
of  intelligence  in  common  affairs ;  by  helping  men  and  wo- 
men and  children  learn  how  to  plan  and  choose  and  think ; 
and  by  releasing  the  intelligence  that  is  now  being  ignored 
in  areas  far  removed  from  the  campus  and  the  laboratory. 
Campus  Social  Science  wants  to  play  the  game  of  the  an- 
cient deus  ex  machina :  it  wants  to  descend,  upon  crucial 
occasions,  from  its  Platonic  heights,  and  deliver  the  saving, 
statistical  message  of  "truth"  to  an  awe-struck  world. 

From  these  same  Platonic  heights,  this  campus  Social 
Science  is  willing  to  do  one  thing  more.  It  is  willing  to 
give  specifications  for  a  "new  environment."  Humanity 
cannot  be  changed — by  any  sort  of  taking  thought.  But  the 
environment  can  be  changed ;  and  when  men  find  themselves 
in  contact  with  this  changed  environment,  something  is 
bound  to  happen  to  them  or  in  them.  Here  we  are  on  surer 
grounds.  Something  has  already  happened.  Our  environ- 
ments have  been  greatly  changed  through  the  ages:  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  primitive  cave-dwelling  to  the  New  York 
city  apartment.  Have  not  men  changed  correspondingly? 
They  have,  indeed,  as  Professor  Barnes  points  out:  instead 
of  being  "cave  men"  in  caves,  we  have  become  "cave  men 
in  the  city."  If  that  fact  does  not  prove  what  change  of 
environment  can  do  for  us,  and  the  uselessness  of  thinking, 
planning  or  choosing — then  what  does  it  prove? 

Two  other  writers  in  the  volume,  Professor  Howard 
Parshley,  dealing  with  Biology,  and  Professor  Robert  Givler, 
dealing  with  Ethics,  follow  Professor  Barnes'  lead.  They 
agree  that  "The  well-being  of  the  physiological  organism 
is  the  final  criterion  of  whatever  is  ethically  valuable."  Ethics 
is  thus  completely  grounded. 

But  the  other  writers  demonstrate  varying  degrees  of 
escape  from  this  metaphysical  absorption  in  fragmentary 
laboratory  products.  Kimball  Young's  chapter  on  Social 
Psychology;  Frank  H.  Hankins'  chapter  on  Sociology;  Karl 
W.  Bigelow's  discussion  of  Economics ;  and  Walter  J.  Shep- 
ard's  chapter  on  Political  Science — all  give  evidence  that 
these  writers  are  still  not  averse  to  having  the  "mind"  of 
man  play  some  part  in  the  making  of  the  world — as  well 
as  in  the  writing  of  books.  And  the  chapters  by  Goldenweiser, 
on  Cultural  Anthropology,  and  Pound,  on  Jurisprudence, 
are  brilliant  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  their 
own  fields  and  to  the  understanding  of  the  common  field. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES, 
Edited  by  Harry  Elmer  Barnes.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  534  pp.  Price 
$5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


Experience  and  Nature 

A    Running  Interpretation  of  John   Dewey's  Masterpiece 

III.   What  Is   Nature? 


OUR  minds  are  easily  influenced  by  words  and 
phrases.  We  all  have  opinions  which  we  call 
"our  very  own,"  but  which  were  really  given 
to  us  by  parents,  teachers,  friends,  or  favorite 
books.  Words  and  phrases  lead  us,  hold  us,  whip  us, 
frighten  us ;  they  build  us  up,  mold  us,  tear  us  to  pieces, 
destroy  us,  help  us  to  shape  our  ultimate  social  and  mental 
patterns.  Words  with  such  powers  are  many. 

Nature  is  one  of  them.  In  recent  centuries  Nature  has 
become  one  of  the  most  tyrannical  of  words.  It  affects  every- 
body— but  not  all  in  the  same  way.  To  the  scientist,  Nature 
is  the  domain  of  rigorous  law.  To  him  the  phrase,  "laws 
of  nature,"  means  something  rigid,  irrevocable,  eternal.  A 
"law  of  nature"  is  something  like  a  steel  cable  that  binds 
the  universe  together:  if  the  law  should  break,  the  universe 
would  fly  to  pieces. 

To  others,  Nature  means  all  that  is  romantic:  the  woods 
in  spring;  moonlight  on  the  river;  lofty  mountains  covered 
with  pine  forests ;  June  nights  and  soft  music  across  still 
waters.  They  like  to  break  off  "bits  of  nature"  to  take 
back  to  their  dull  apartments.  And  to  become  "wholly 
natural"  is  to  them  an  idyllic,  though  hopeless,  dream. 

Can  Nature  be  at  once  the  domain  of  rigorous  laws  and 
the  realm  of  romance?  What,  then,  is  Nature? 

WELL,  Nature  has  a  long  history.  To  primitive  minds, 
it  is  personal :  it  helps  some  men  and  hinders  others. 
To  the  modern  scientist,  it  is  absolutely  impersonal:  it  as- 
sists none,  it  hinders  none.  It  can  be  used — by  those  who 
understand  its  uses.  It  has  no  moral  leanings:  it  responds 
to  "bad"  men  and  "good"  men,  equally — provided  they  have 
equal  technics  of  control.  Between  these  two  attitudes 
lies  most  of  human  history — including  the  story  of  the  escape 
of  the  mind  from  primitive  tyranny  into  whatever  "scientific 
freedom"  means — this  is  the  most  important  single  thread 
in  the  tangled  skein  of  history. 

So,  Nature  has  come  to  be  the  means  of  getting  things 
done.  Some  things  we  want  done  are  colossal,  like  feeding 
and  clothing  the  nation.  For  such  a  purpose,  Nature  must 
be  subdued,  controlled,  organized:  it  must  be  made  to  pro- 
duce goods,  transport  those  goods,  and  distribute  them  reg- 
ularly, continuously,  efficiently.  Under  such  circumstances, 
Nature  must  take  on  the  orderliness  of  a  railroad  time-table. 
But,  we  also  want  other  things,  like  joy,  release,  freedom. 
For  these  things,  Nature  must  not  be  too  greatly  organized. 
It  must  be  full  of  unanticipated  moments,  unsuspected 
vistas,  mysteries,  allurements.  This  makes  Nature  "human," 
erratic,  lawless:  it  becomes  romantic ;  it  embodies  "pathetic 
fallacies" ;  it  rejoices  and  suffers  with  us. 

It  was  long  assumed  that  man  was  external  to  Nature 
— made  of  different  stuff — set  over  against  the  world — for- 
ever at  war  with  Nature.  But  science  and  philosophy  both 
attest,  more  and  more,  that  man  has  a  natural  history:  he 
bears  in  his  body  and  his  mind  the  marks  of  the  cosmic  pro- 


cesses out  of  which  have  come  the  world  and  all  that  is  in 
the  world.  He  has  been 

.    .   heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 
And    dipped    in    baths    of    hissing   tears, 
And  battered  with  the  shocks  of  doom, 
To  shape  and  use. 

Man  is  Nature — as  much  as  are  woods  and  winds  and 
waters.  But  he  is  Nature  coming  to  awareness  of  its  own 
meanings  and  uses.  He  is  Nature  passing  creative  judg- 
ment upon  its  own  processes,  selecting  this,  rejecting  that, 
and  making  itself  over  nearer  to  its  own  desires  and  needs. 

These  processes  of  making  over  culminate  in  those  shap- 
ings which  we  call  art.  For  Nature  is  both  means — that  is, 
materials  for  use — and  ends — that  is,  human  hopes  and  hap- 
piness. But  Nature  as  materials  is  always  subject  to  dis- 
credit :  it  is  "base  matter" ;  and  Nature  as  ends  is  ever 
precarious:  our  "hopes  and  happiness"  slip  through  our 
fingers  and  are  gone.  But  Nature  culminating  in  the  forms 
of  art  is  the  complete  merging  of  means  and  ends:  it  is 
material  that  has  been  absorbed  by  meaning;  it  is  meaning 
come  to  full  expression,  "with  the  wonder  of  the  new  and 
the  grace  of  the  gratuitous." 

Of  course,  art,  in  this  sense,  cannot  become  the  object  of 
the  collector.  For  art  is  in  the  shaping,  not  in  the  thing 
shaped.  Collectors  may  carry  away  the  finished  things.  But 
art  must  go  forward  with  its  shapings  and  creatings,  until 
something  of  this  creative  mood  becomes  the  unquestioned 
birth-right  of  all  human  beings. 

Thus,  Nature  is  not  a  final  order  of  the  world,  which 
must  be  accepted  "as  given."  Nature  is  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  existence — whether  we  regard  it  as  material  means, 
or  as  ideal  ends.  Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  Nature 
is  the  scene  of  our  human  exploits,  the  materials  by  means 
of  which  we  live  and  work  out  our  unsuspected  lives,  ex- 
press ourselves  and  finally  transcend  our  materials  and  be- 
come creative  artists  of  life.  From  an  equally  real  point 
of  view,  Nature  is  human  life  emerging  from  its  primitive 
fears  and  degradations  and  achieving  freedom  by  its  grow- 
ing understanding  and  intelligent  acceptance  of  its  materials. 

NATURE,  in  either  case,  is  not  the  fearsome  thing  the 
primitive  mind  envisaged,  nor  is  it  the  rigorous  affair 
that  modern  science  sometimes  depicts.  "The  'laws  of  na- 
ture' are  not  discovered  in  Nature,"  says  Darwin;  "they 
are  selected  sequences  which  we  find  practically  useful  in 
understanding  and  in  controlling  the  conditions  under  which 
we  live."  Such  a  Nature  is  not  above  either  criticism  or 
reconstruction :  it  is  something  to  use,  to  master,  and  to  con- 
trol. When  man  appeared  upon  the  earth,  he  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  a  precarious  scene.  Nature  is  never  stable. 
Cosmic  creation  still  goes  on.  Shall  not  man  take  a  hand 
in  this  creation,  and  introduce  into  it  those  more  carefully 
discriminated  aims  and  methods  which  are  implied  in 
"mind"?  Shall  not  man's  hopes  and  aspirations  become  the 
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ends  toward  which  Nature  shall  be  directed?  Shall  not 
Science  become — not  knowledge  passively  contemplative  of 
a  finished  universe  which  God,  the  creative  artist,  has  stowed 
in  his  museum  among  his  treasures — but  just  the  refinement 
of  creative  processes  out  of  which  will  come  a  Nature  more 
adequate  to  our  human  needs? 

So,  Nature  is  not  something  outside  and  unrelated  to  men. 
In  Nature  we  find  both  lawlessness  and  room  for  laws;  ro- 
mance and  presage  of  evil;  primitive  forces  that  help  the 
"good"  and  hinder  the  "bad,"  and  vice  versa;  and  moments 
of  beauty  which  show  us  what  human  life  might  be  if  we 
could  find  how  to  make  those  moments  permanently  real. 
It  is  involved  in  life,  and  life  is  involved  in  it ;  and  evolu- 
tion is  that  infinite  complex  of  processes  out  of  the  workings 
of  which  may  emerge,  age  by  age,  if  those  processes  become 
artistically  intelligent  enough,  an  ever  finer  human  living, 
and  a  Nature  which  will  both  foster  and  accept  that  finer 
expression  of  itself. 

EXPERIENCE  AND  NATURE,  by  John  Deu-ey.  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.  443  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Competition  in  Oil 

THE  OIL  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  COMPETITIVE  SYSTEM,  by  George 
Ward  Stocking.  Houghton  Mtfflin  Company.  323  pp.  Price  $2.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

PROFESSOR  STOCKING'S  study  of  the  oil  industry 
in  relation  to  the  competitive  system  is  an  example  of  the 
effectiveness  of  recent  economic  research  methods.  These 
economists  find  their  point  of  attack  in  current  business  prac- 
tices, and  by  so  doing  they  avoid  the  vagueness  of  classical 
economics  and  come  rapidly  to  grips  with  concrete  problems. 
This  analysis  of  the  competitive  system  brushes  general- 
ities aside.  It  admits  that  "competition  is  the  life  of  trade." 
But  the  author  has  a  number  of  disquieting  reservations  con- 
cerning the  social  utility  of  trade  under  the  aegis  of  com- 
petition. Is  competition  one  of  the  ultimate  values,  a  part 
of  the  business  man's  metaphysics?  If  it  is,  Professor  Stock- 
ing removes  such  metaphysicians  as  the  secretary  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  the  corner  Rotarian  without  due  re- 
spect to  their  philosophic  attainments.  But  whatever  the 
degree  of  ultimateness  about  competition,  it  is  "the  life  of 
trade,"  and  trade  is  business,  and  business  is  business.  There 
seems  to  be  no  gainsaying  that.  It  looks  like  a  harmless  bit 
of  Neanderthalian  logic.  But  the  author  insists  upon  testing 
the  principle,  "business  is  business,"  by  a  more  advanced 
dialectic.  He  even  intimates  that  it  is  a  pretty  case  of  beg- 
ging the  question.  Then  he  goes  diving  about  for  synonyms 
and  comes  up  with  "robber}'"  and  "exploitation."  Shades 
of  Adam  Smith!  What  association  of  ideas  does  bring 
forth!  If  the  business  men  of  the  competitive  system  were 
psychoanalysts,  they  would  retort:  "Psychosis!"  "Sex  com- 
plex !"  But  since  they  are  not,  they  won't.  Even  from  the 
orthodox  economists  he  will  probably  receive  no  worse 
epithet  than,  "Damned  heretic."  The  oil  business  is  com- 
petitive, and  from  the  viewpoint  of  society  it  is  little  short 
of  robbery.  That  is  the  general  conclusion  of  the  book. 

But  there  is  ample  detail  to  support  the  general  con- 
clusion. Indeed  what  makes  the  book  important  is  not 
that  it  is  a  jocose  triffling  with  one  of  the  eternal  verities  of 
Americanism,  but  that  it  is  an  analysis  of  the  competitive 
system  as  it  is  exhibited  in  a  particular  industry.  It  is  even 
more  specific:  on  account  of  its  prominence  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  oil  industry  in  the  United  States,  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  furnishes  most  of  the  data.  Back  in  the 


seventies  and  eighties  Mr.  William  Rockefeller  began  his 
efforts  to  eliminate  competition  from  the  oil  industry  by 
securing  a  monopoly.  He  was  not  so  much  interested  in 
production  of  raw  oil  as  in  the  transportation,  refining  and 
marketing  of  oil.  Federal  and  state  legislation  with  respect 
to  the  oil  industry  have  been  directed  toward  the  preservation 
of  competition,  and  this  fact  has  brought  the  Standard  into 
the  courts  frequently.  Formal  dissolution  of  the  Standard 
of  New  Jersey  occurred  in  1911,  but  Professor  Stocking 
points  out  that  effective  dissolution  did  not  occur.  How- 
ever, under  the  force  of  changing  economic  adjustments  the 
Standard  group  seems  to  be  crumbling  from  within  now. 

But  the  more  competition  is  safeguarded,  the  more  the 
public  suffers.  Competition  leads  to  duplication  of  wells, 
duplication  of  equipment,  duplication  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, duplication  of  refining  equipment  and  duplication  of 
overhead  expenses.  It  is  responsible  for  the  prodigal  waste 
of  gas  which  should  be  used  to  force  oil  out  and  to  provide 
fuel.  Hasty  drilling  is  often  the  occasion  of  ruining  good, 
producing  wells  through  the  shift  of  underground  water, 
or  the  hole  is  drilled  at  a  point  in  the  geological  structure 
which  frees  the  gas  without  forcing  out  the  oil.  All  of  the 
concrete  facts  which  are  piled  up  through  three  hundred 
pages  leads  to  the  general  conclusion  that  "Competition  in 
the  petroleum  industry  works  at  cross-purposes  with  the 
economical  exploitation  and  utilization  of  petroleum."  This 
becomes  serious,  when  one  considers  the  abundant  evidence 
brought  forward  to  show  that  production  may  have  already 
reached  its  apex  and  be  on  the  decline. 

R.  CLYDE  WHITE 

College  Station,  Texas. 

Production  and  Profits 

PROFITS,   by   William   Trufant  Foster  and  Waddill  Catchings.      Houghton, 
Mifflin  and   Company.      486  pp.      Price  $4.00  postpaid  of   The   Survey. 

IN  this  trenchantly  written  volume,  the  authors  of  Money 
attempt  to  solve  the  central  paradox  of  our  economic 
order.  This  is  the  problem  why  businesses  are  periodically 
closed  down  and  workers  thrown  out  of  employment.  The 
common  explanation  is  of  course  that  there  is  little  "de- 
mand" for  the  goods  produced.  Yet  since  shoe-makers  need 
clothes  and  tailors  need  shoes,  why  should  not  each  produce 
and  exchange  with  the  other?  Under  a  barter  economy 
they  would  do  so  and,  as  the  orthodox  economists  have  told 
us,  the  production  of  goods  would  constitute  the  demand  for 
goods.  But  under  a  money  and  credit  economy,  tailors,  shoe 
makers  and  other  craftsmen  periodically  find  this  impossible. 
They  need  and  desire  each  other's  products  but  they  lack 
the  effective  purchasing  power  with  which  to  pay  for  them. 
In  consequence  both  lie  idle  and  their  families  suffer  from 
the  lack  of  both  shoes  and  clothes.  There  is  no  more  im- 
portant problem  in  economics  than  to  discover  the  causes  for 
this  periodical  breakdown  in  production  and  the  authors 
have  shown  a  keen  appreciation  of  relative  values  in  attack- 
ing it. 

Their  essential  thesis  is  that  modern  saving  results  in  an 
increase  of  machinery  and  business  equipment  which  in  turn 
enables  industry  to  turn  out  a  much  larger  physical  volume 
of  consumption  goods.  But  this  increased  output  is  sold 
for  money.  The  supply  of  money  and  credit  in  turn  is 
limited  because  of  the  fact  that  bank  credit  can  only  be  ex- 
panded up  to  a  certain  maximum  upon  a  given  gold  base. 
As  the  volume  of  physical  goods  increases,  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  supply  of  money  can  not  increase  correspond- 
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ingly.  In  order  that  the  full  volume  of  the  goods  may  be 
sold,  therefore,  the  price  per  unit  must  decrease  and  with 
it  the  general  price  level. 

But  this  is  disastrous  to  business,  carried  on  as  it  is  under 
the  stimulus  of  profits.  Raw  materials,  for  example,  have 
been  purchased  some  months  earlier  at  a  higher  price  level 
and  must  now  be  disposed  of  in  finished  commodities  at  a 
lower  price  level.  Moreover  fixed  interest  charges  upon 
previous  borrowings  which  are  made  at  a  higher  price  level 
come  to  form  a  larger  pecentage  of  the  costs.  Profit  margins 
thus  shrink  rapidly  and  losses  accumulate.  Businesses  con- 
sequently curtail  production  and  lay  off  part  of  their  •work- 
ing force.  But  since  this  reduces  consumers'  purchasing 
power,  it  leads  to  a  still  further  decrease  in  production  and 
employment.  Thus  depression  once  started  becomes  cumu- 
latively worse. 

The  initial  cause  is,  however,  the  inability  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  dispose  of  an  increasing  volume  of  goods  at  the 
same  price  level.  A  minor  strand  in  the  theory,  which  the 
authors  however  do  not  stress  as  strongly  as  does  Hudson 
B.  Hastings  in  his  Costs  and  Profit,  is  the  alleged  failure  of 
corporations  to  disburse  as  much  purchasing  power  to  the 
consumers  as  they  have  taken  from  them.  More  evidence 
is  presented  upon  this  point  but  it  is  not  given  major 
emphasis. 

The  theory  which  Foster  and  Catchings  have  presented 
is  far  sounder  than  the  over-saving  theory  which  John  A. 
Hobson  has  recently  advanced  once  more  in  his  Economics 
of  Unemployment.  Hobson  not  only  failed  to  analyze  what 
he  meant  by  "over-saving"  but  failed  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  saving  gives  employment  to  labor  just  as  much  as  does 
spending.  Foster  and  Catchings  clearly  recognize  this  fal- 
lacy but  point  out  that  saving  does  cause  more  goods  to  be 
produced.  These  can  be  purchased  by  the  consumers  but 
only  at  a  lower  price  level.  It  is  not  inability  to  consume 
which  causes  the  trouble,  but  inability  to  consume  at  the 
same  price  level. 

This  stimulating  theory  provokes  many  questions,  of  which 
these  are  only  examples: 

Have  there  actually  been  such  increases  in  the  past  in  the 
volume  of  consumers'  goods  before  the  periods  of  business 
depression? 

To  what  extent  does  the  lessened  efficiency  of  labor  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  prosperity  phase  of  the  business  cycl'; 
counterbalance  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  capital  with  which 
men  work? 

If  the  analysis  is  correct,  it  would  seem  that  the  most 
effective  preventive  of  business  depressions  would  be  the 
issuance  of  such  a  supply  of  money  and  credit  as,  reaching 
the  consumer,  would  prevent  the  price-level  from  falling. 

PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 
University  of  Chicago. 

Rural  Attitudes 

OUR  RURAL  HERITAGE,  by  James  Mickel  Williams.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
246  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  MICKEL  WILLIAMS  here 
makes  a  significant  move  in  the  direction  of  a  functional 
rural  sociology.  While  his  work  is  mainly  historical, 
descriptive  and  classificatory — only  incidently  analytical 
and  interpretative — the  chief  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  his 
adoption  of  "attitudes"  as  the  central  working  category. 

He  has  searched  available  primary  sources  in  New  York 
state  such  as  the  newspapers,  church  records,  town  meeting 
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records,  census  records,  for  attitudes  of  farmers  during  the 
two  earliest  periods  in  American  history.  These  attitudes 
he  classifies  in  a  Spencerian  manner  using  the  customary 
names  of  social  institutions:  family,  sex,  religion,  education, 
politics,  justice  and  the  like.  Documentation  from  primary 
sources  is,  however,  so  very  limited  that  frequently  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  record  and  reconstruction  or 
interpretation. 

The  first  chapters  on  Methods  of  Rural  Social  Psychology 
r.nd  on  the  Neighborhood  and  the  Community  leave  much 
to  be  desired  by  way  of  analysis  and  definition,  so  also  the 
last  chapters  on  Society  and  the  Individual  and  Social 
Consciousness  and  Conflict.  Thus  when  he  discusses  how 
society  affects  the  individual's  attitudes  and  acquisitiveness, 
in  addition  to  assertiveness  and  sociability  as  found  in  the 
early  communities  and  as  determining  social  relationships, 
one  would  like  a  summary  of  personal  attitudes  as  affected 
by  group  attitudes,  and  how  personal  attitude-complexes 
vary  according  to  group  attitude-complexes. 

DANIEL  H.  KULP  II 

Teachers  College,  New  York 


It  Pays 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  IN  INDUSTRY,   by  J.  D.  Hacketl.     A.   W. 
Shaw  Co.     488  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  raison  d'etre  of  the  book  as  well  as  the  general 
viewpoint  of  the  author  on  the  whole  subject  may  be 
gathered  from  the  very  first  paragraph  of  the  preface,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Chickens,  race-horses  and  circus  monkeys  are  fed,  housed, 
trained  and  kept  up  to  the  highest  physical  pitch  in  order  to 
secure  a  full  return  from  them  as  producers  in  their  respective 
functions.  The  same  principle  applies  to  human  beings ;  in- 
creased production  cannot  be  expected  from  workers  unless 
some  attention  is  paid  to  their  physical  environment. 

True  to  the  sentiment  expressed  in  his  preface,  the  author 
throughout  the  book  endeavors  to  convince  his  readers  that 
it  pays  to  take  care  of  the  workers  in  the  factory.  This 
materialistic  conception  of  industrial  health  is,  perhaps, 
logical  in  a  book  written  for  employment  managers  and  fac- 
tory foremen ;  it  may  prove  effective  in  stirring  them  to 
action,  or  giving  them  leverage  to  secure  reforms ;  but  it  is 
a  limited  one. 

There  is,  for  example,  hardly  any  mention  of  the  effects 
upon  the  health  of  workers  of  low  wages,  long  hours,  the 
labor  of  women  and  children,  despotic  management,  in- 
security of  tenure  of  office  and  non-employment ;  subjects 
which  surely  have  as  much  bearing  on  the  question  of  health 
of  the  workers  as  the  installation  of  modern  washing  and 
drinking  appliances,  lockers,  etc. 

Mr.  Hackett  treats  extensively  of  industrial  hygiene,  in- 
dustrial mortality  and  morbidity,  medical  service  in  industry, 
occupational  diseases,  dusts,  mental  hygiene,  medical  and 
surgical  treatment,  etc.  The  chapters  on  medical  staffs, 
emergency  hospitals,  medical  treatment  and  the  organization 
of  medical  service,  are  full  and  thorough.  Mr.  Hackett  is, 
of  course,  right  in  doubting  the  efficacy  of  the  score-card 
for  selection  of  a  medical  staff,  a  procedure  which  physicians 
themselves  would  resent  very  much  as  reminding  them  too 
much  of  the  procedure  of  scoring  dairies  and  milch-cows. 
The  author  adds,  "what  is  needed  is  a  'man's  man'  rather 
than  one  who  is  devoted  to  the  scientific  aspect  of  his  work 
alone." 

In  the  chapter  on  Physical  Examination,  the  author  re- 
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f rains  from  suggesting  specific  examination  cards,  realizing! 
that  the  physical  examination  of  employes  must  necessarily] 
differ  according  to  each  plant  and  according  to  its  special! 
needs.  Plant  managers  will  likewise  find  a  great  many  use- 
ful hints  in  the  chapter  on  surgical  and  first  aid  treatment 
and,  of  course,  in  the  chapters  on  sanitary  facilities,  ventila- 
tion, lighting,  etc.  of  the  shop. 

The  author  claims  that  he  has  undertaken  to  do  what  he 
believes  has  never  been  done  before — treat  the  subject  as  a 
purely  managerial  problem.  In  this  claim  perhaps  lies  the 
merit  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  the  volume  before  us. 
The  parts  devoted  to  plant  hygiene  and  sanitation,  to  venti- 
lation, lighting  and  general  sanitation  are  accurate,  up  to 
date,  and  show  that  the  author  is  fully  conversant  with  these 
subjects  in  which  he  has  had  thorough  training.  This  can- 
not be  said  of  the  parts  treating  occupational  diseases,  indus- 
trial poisons,  gases  and  fumes,  and  other  technical  matters 
outside  his  experience  as  manager  of  the  labor  department, 
outside  his  experience  as  manager  of  the  labor  department 
of  a  large  industrial  company  and  as  engineer.  Some  of  the 
statistical  data  quoted  are  rather  of  ancient  origin  and  could 
well  be  replaced  by  results  of  modern  research.  As  an 
original  contribution,  I  feel  the  book  would  have  gained 
much  had  the  author  limited  himself  to  his  domain  of  plant 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  instead  of  producing  a  bulky  volume 
treating  more  superficially  of  many  subjects  which  fall  in 
the  fields  of  industrial  medicine  and  hygiene. 

Nonetheless,  there  has  hitherto  been  no  practical  reference 
book  for  managers  covering  this  whole  range.  Mr.  Hackett 
has  undertaken  to  fill  a  want ;  later  editions  may  round  our 
and  refine  his  present  materials ;  and  as  they  stand,  his  is 
an  excellent  compilation  of  existing  treatises  and  text  books, 
is  written  in  a  simple,  clear  language,  and  a  perusal  of  it  will 
certainly  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  those  who  have  charge 
of  factory  welfare  departments  and  to  managers  of  indus- 
trial plants.  GEORGE  M.  PRICE,  M.D. 

Waste  and  Human  Way- 
wardness 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  WASTE,  by  Stuart  Chase.     The  Macmillan  Company. 
296  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MR.  CHASE  has  achieved  the  difficult  task  of  breathing 
life  into  the  dry  bones  of  waste.  His  vivid  pictures 
of  waste  in  action  make  easy  reading,  and  his  metaphors, 
such  as  "the  magazine  cover  mechanic,"  and  women  "using 
the  cigarette  as  an  article  of  dress,"  give  the  sense  that  he 
found  pleasure  in  his  ponderous  task.  One  hopes  that  his 
vivid  picture  may  puncture  the  complacency  of  some  of  the 
"illth"-mongers. 

Mr.  Chase  forcefully  summarizes  the  situation: 
An  aeroplane  view  of  America  would  disclose  a  very  large 
fraction  of  the  available  manpower  workless  on  any  given 
working  day:  would  disclose  another  large  fraction  making  and 
distributing  things  which  are  of  no  real  use  to  anybody;  and 
a  third  fraction  taking  two  hours  to  do  a  job  which  engineers 
have  found  can  be  done  in  one — and  which  some  men  are 
actually  doing  in  one.  And  equipped  with  a  sort  of  earth 
crust  X-ray,  the  observer  would  see  water  invading  the  oil 
sands,  the  mountain  coming  in  on  the  coal  measures;  and  above 
ground,  the  gusher  giving  its  gas  to  the  air,  and  its  oil  to 
surrounding  landscape,  the  rush  of  millions  of  horsepower  down 
unyoked  rivers,  the  glare  of  forest  fires,  the  refuse  piles  charged 
with  unclaimed  chemical  riches. 

It  is  inspiring  and  at  the  same  time  depressing  to  think 
of  an  orderly  world  such  as  would  be  the  result  of  profiting 
(In  anstverinff  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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by  Mr.  Chase's  admonitions.  If  perchance  the  "orderly 
procession"  of  the  world  "through  the  bathroom"  could  be 
achieved,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  world  might  have  as 
little  enthusiasm  for  its  daily  dozen  as  children  for  their 
morning  baths.  After  all,  the  vast  waste  which  Mr.  Chase 
describes  furnishes  much  of  the  incentive  and  color  to  those 
of  us  who  spend  our  lives  in  industry. 

To  appreciate  the  Tragedy  of  Waste  as  Mr.  Chase 
describes  it,  one  has  only  to  recall  how  easy  it  is  to  let  the 
milkman  leave  the  same  amount  of  milk  each  day,  and  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  buy  the  same  amount  each  day, 
knowing  that  there  was  milk  standing  in  the  ice  box. 
Think  of  the  number  of  people  who,  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, pay  from  several  hundred  to  several  thousand  a  year 
for  an  automobile,  and  yet,  without  the  car,  hesitate  over 
the  expense  of  a  taxi  fare. 

The  Tragedy  of  Waste  lies  in  the  shortsightedness  of 
human  nature.  What  hope  there  is  lies  in  an  attack  on 
specific  cases  of  waste,  for  in  general  terms,  it  is  like  death, 
never  fairly  faced  until  too  late. 

JOHN  H.  WILLIAMS 

Member  of  Secretary  Hoover's  Committee 

on  Waste 
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Books  are  listed  here  as  received.  Many  of 
those  mentioned  by  name  only  in  the  classi- 
fied sections  below  will  be  reviewed  later. 


Health 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH,  by  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  265  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

AT  A  TIME  when  the  possible  coordination  of  federal  health 
services  is  under  discussion  in  this  country,  there  is  special 
timeliness  in  this  story  of  British  experience,  written  by  the 
Principal  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
England  and  Wales,  which  was  merged  in  1919  in  the  Ministry 
of  Health.  The  author  outlines  the  history  of  the  administra- 
tion of  public  health  services  in  his  country,  including  the 
various  forms  of  health  and  social  insurance.  In  particular 
he  stresses  the  importance  of  properly  qualified,  properly 
salaried  officials.  "Both  in  factory  work  and  in  general  public 
health  work,"  he  declares,  "improvement  has  been  secured 
largely  through  the  work  of  paid  officials  possessing  special 
knowledge,  whose  reports  have  shed  the  necessary  light  on 
sanitary  and  social  evils,  and  have  impelled  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative control  ....  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity is  more  dependent  on  the  prompt  and  efficient  treat- 
ment of  disease,  on  its  prevention,  and  on  the  enhancement  of 
the  general  standard  of  health  secured  by  measures  of  public 
health  and  personal  hygiene,  than  on  any  other  conditions." 

HEALTH    AND   GOOD  CITIZENSHIP,   by  J.   Mace  Andress  and   W.  A. 

Evans.     Ginn  &  Co.     376  pp.     Price  96c  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
PRIMER   OF   HYGIENE,    by   John    W.    Ritchie   and  Joseph   S.    Caldwell. 

World  Book  Co.      184  pp.     Price  80c  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
PRIMER  OF   SANITATION,   by  John   W.   Ritchie.      World  Book  Co.     231 

pp.     Price  84c  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 
PRIMER  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  by  John  W.  Ritchie.     World  Book  Co.     276 

pp.     Price  88c  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
DRAMATIZING    CHILD    HEALTH,    by    Grace    T.    Hallock.       American 

Child  Health  Assn.      306  pp.      Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
COLDS,    CAUSE,    TREATMENT    AND    PREVENTION,    631    Russell   L. 

Cecil.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Ill  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Sun-ey. 
THE  ESSENTIALS  OF   HEALTHFUL  LIVING,   by   William  S.   Sadler. 

The  Macmillan   Co.      481   pp.      Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
A   HANDBOOK  OF  THE  OUTDOORS,   by  Earle  Amos  Brooks.      George 

H.  Doran  Co.     238  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANCER,  by  H.  W.  S.   Wright.     B.  P.  Dutton  & 

Co.     82  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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SOCIAL    WORK  SHOPTs/LK 


"v  TO  ARGUMENT  is  necessary  to  con- 
.1.  II  vince  reasonable  people  of  the 
need  for  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  the  1200  social  agencies  in  the  city 
of  New  York,"  said  Robert  W.  deForest, 
president  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  city  at  the  recent  meeting  of  its 
board  of  directors.  To  find  a  way  of 
meeting  this  need  without  disturbing  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  any  of  those 
1200  agencies,  which  represent  every  type 
of  social  endeavor,  carried  on  by  groups 
of  varied  nationalities  and  religious  faiths, 
is  a  complex  task.  The  board,  which  has 
decided  that  one  of  its  chief  functions  is 
to  act  as  a  fact-finding  agency  to  help  in 
the  collection  of  data  on  which  future  social 
planning  can  be  based,  has  appointed  two 
committees  to  embark  on  this  task.  The 
first,  including  Thomas  J.  Riley  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Solomon 
Lowenstein  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropic  Societies,  and  Father  Robert 
F.  Keegan  of  the  Catholic  Charities,  will 
consult  with  the  social  agencies  which  are 
now  engaged  in  providing  information 
concerning  the  social  resources  of  the  city 
to  determine  whether  the  present  infor- 
mation services  are  adequate  and  whether 
future  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Coun- 
cil is  desirable  in  this  field.  A  second 
committee,  including  Henry  J.  Fisher  of 
the  United  Hospital  Fund,  George  Hecht 
of  Better  Times  and  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Wil- 
liams of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, will  talk  with  representatives  of  the 
social  agencies  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
any  of  them  desire  to  carry  on  their  work 
in  joint  offices,  thus  making  more  effective 
common  service  possible. 

I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  of  the  Federation 
for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic 
Societies  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Welfare  Council,  and 
Solomon  Lowenstein  to  its  executive  com- 
mittee. 

BEGINNING  with  the  new  year,  the 
Children's  Village  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
will  receive  problem  girls  (but  not  sex 
offenders)  committed  by  the  courts  or  sent 
to  the  institution  as  private  charges.  At 
present  only  boys  are  admitted. 

THE  BOARD  of  Managers  of  the  Man- 
hattanvilleAssociation,  Inc.,  has  announced 
the  re-opening  of  its  day  and  night  shelter 
at  71  Old  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

ADELE  SCHOENFELD  has  succeeded 
Beatrice  Womser  as  director  of  Hamilton 
House  in  New  York  City. 

DR.  WILLIAM  H.  FRENCH,  director  of 
the  Fargo  (North  Dakota)  Child  Health 
Demonstration,  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child 
Health  Demonstration  in  Austria,  and 
finished  his  work  in  Fargo  the  end  of 
October.  Dr.  William  DeKleine,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  demonstration  at  Mans- 


field, Ohio,  will  go  to  Fargo  to  succeed 
Dr.  French  on  February  1,  when  the  Mans- 
field work  comes  to  an  end,  and  in  the 
interim,  Dr.  Lester  J.  Evans,  director  of 
medical  service  in  the  Fargo  Demonstra- 
tion, is  serving  as  acting  director. 

THE  RESIGNATION  of  Otto  W.  Davis 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  of  New  Haven  Conn.,  and 
his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Community  Chest  and 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  is  a  change  of 
particular  interest  in  the  community  chest 
field.  At  New  Haven,  where  the  Council 
under  Mr.  Davis'  direction  has  helped  to 
build  up  a  community-wide  consciousness 
of  social  problems — the  year  and  a  half 
since  its  city  survey  of  social  work  was 
published  have  seen  a  number  of  consolida- 
tions and  realignments — the  force  of  its 
work  is  to  be  conserved  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  B.  Dawson,  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  to  head  the  Com- 
munity Chest  which,  it  is  suggested,  may 
enter  into  a  merger  with  the  Council. 

AN  "interracial  team"  made  the  circuit  of 
six  Illinois  cities  in  November  to  conduct 
local  conferences  under  the  auspices  of 
preliminary  interracial  committees  which 
had  previously  been  formed  as  a  result  of 
field  work.  The  team  included  Reverend 
Ralph  C.  McAfee,  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
City  Council  of  Churches;  Reverend  Ross 
W.  Sanderson,  secretary  of  the  Wichita 
Council  of  Churches;  Franklin  O.  Nichols, 
associate  educational  secretary  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association;  and 
three  representatives  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil's Commission  on  Race  Relations,  Rever- 
end Irving  K.  Merchant,  volunteer  field 
representative  for  Illinois,  Will  W.  Alex- 
ander, and  George  E.  Haynes,  secretaries 
of  the  Commission.  Interracial  committees 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  permanent  and 
a  program  of  local  activities  for  better 
race  relations  were  instituted  in  each  of 
the  cities  visited:  Danville,  Peoria,  Evans- 
ton,  Quincy,  Decatur  and  Champaign. 

DR.  BLANCHE  M.  HAINES  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Division  of 
Maternal  and  Infant  Hygiene  of  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  and  will  have  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration of  the  maternity  and  infancy 
act.  For  three  years  Dr.  Haines  has  been 
director  of  the  Michigan  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

IT  IS  the  sad  duty  of  Shop  Talk  to 
chronicle  this  month  the  deaths  of  Mallie 
J.  Floyd  and  Emily  S.  Holmes.  Miss 
Holmes  helped  to  establish  Westminster 
House,  the  first  Buffalo  settlement,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1894,  and  was  its  head  for  twenty- 
four  years,  until  her  failing  health  com- 
pelled her  to  relinquish  that  position  in 
1918.  Miss  Floyd  began  her  active  service 
with  the  Children's  Mission  to  Children, 
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in  Boston,  in  June,  1911,  as  a  visitor.  In 
January,  1920,  she  took  charge  of  its 
placing-out  work,  and  from  January,  1923, 
until  her  death  she  filled  its  responsible 
office  of  field  director. 

THE  YOUNG  Department  of  Sociology 
at  the  University  of  Omaha,  with  only  two 
years  behind  it,  threatens  to  pass  all  the 
standard  height  and  weight  tables  for 
children  of  its  age.  The  number  of  its 
classes  has  been  more  than  doubled;  their 
enrollment  has  doubled  four  times.  (Is 
this  arithmetic  or  geometric  progress- 
iveness?)  L.  J.  Argetsinger,  scout  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America; 
Florence  McCabe,  superintendent  of  the 
Visiting  Nurses'  Association;  and  F.  D. 
Preston,  director  of  the  Omaha  Welfare 
Federation  and  Community  Chest,  have 
been  added  as  lecturers,  while  Judge  L. 
B.  Day,  District  Judge  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions, and  Judge  Howard  Kennedy,  chair- 
man of  the  State  Child  Labor  Commission, 
are  part-time  lecturers  in  social  legislation. 
The  Department  endeavors  to  serve  the 
city,  and  its  head,  Professor  T.  Earl 
Sullenger,  is  sociological  advisor  for 
several  of  the  local  social  and  civic 
organizations. 

CHARLOTTE  LAMOND  MOHOR,  re- 
cently with  the  C.O.S.  in  New  York  city, 
has  become  director  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department  of  the  United  Hebrew 

Charities. 

ALBERT  G.  FRAZER  has  resigned  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Travelers  Aid  Society  to  become  super- 
intendent of  the  Department  of  Released 
Prisoners,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society. 

THE  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
has  brought  out  a  little  pamphlet,  For 
International  Peace,  being  a  list  of  writ- 
ings "in  the  interest  of  peace,  friendship 
and  understanding  between  nations",  by 
David  Starr  Jordan.  Dr.  Jordan  began 
writings  of  this  sort  in  1898  on  the  outset 
of  the  war  with  Spain;  and  books, 
booklets,  magazine  articles  and  broadsides 
have  come  from  his  pen,  in  fair  weather 
or  foul,  in  the  quarter  century  since. 
Seldom  have  we  had  in  American  life 
such  a  record  of  consistent  espousal.  Not 
the  least  interesting  feature  is  a  list — 
some  three  and  a  half  pages — of  the  towns 
in  which  he  has  spoken,  ranging  from 
London,  Tokyo,  Paris,  Ghent  and  The 
Hague  to  Auckland  and  El  Paso.  Some 
of  the  cities  stand  for  dignified  and  semi- 
diplomatic  gatherings.  Others  for  ad- 
ventures on  the  firing  line  of  public  opinion 
when  feeling  was  white  hot. 

DOROTHY  KRONCKE  has  come  from 
Chicago  to  be  head  dietician  of  the 
Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  in  New  York. 


January  15,  1926 

THE  FIRST  university  professor  of  purs- 
ing in  any  of  the  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions, M.  Adelaide  Nutting,  has  retired 
as  professor  of  nursing  education  at 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
Miss  Nutting  came  to  Columbia  eighteen 
years  ago  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Nursing.  Under  her  direction  her  de- 
partment became  one  of  the  largest  divi- 
sions of  professional  education  in  the  uni- 
versity. More  than  two  thousand  of  her 
former  students  hold  places  as  directors 
or  teachers  in  schools  of  nursing,  in  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  allied  fields. 
Miss  Nutting  sailed  recently  for  Italy  to 
spend  the  winter. 

RUTH  CUSHMAN,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Maternity 
Center  Association,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  director  of  nursing  in  the  Ruther- 
ford County  Child  Health  Demonstration 
at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee. 

EMILY  ROBESON,  formerly  education 
director  of  the  Henry  Street  Visiting 
Nurse  Service,  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  St.  Louis  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation. 

YADDO,  the  country  estate  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Trask,  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  opens  next  June  for 
temporary  residence  through  the  summer 
for  a  limited  number.  The  plan  whereby 
their  home  should  offer  hospitality  to  cre- 
ative workers  and  thereby  make  its  con- 
tribution to  American  arts  and  letters  was 
formulated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trask  as 
early  as  1899.  Guests  will  live  in  the 
mansion  where  studios  will  also  be  pro- 
vided for  them.  The  estate,  situated  as 
it  is  in  one  of  the  most  healthful  and 
scenic  regions  of  the  East,  will  also  fur- 
nish its  guests  with  that  measure  of  rest 
and  recreation  necessary  for  creative 
work.  The  estate  and  its.  activities  are 
directed  by  the  Corporation  of  Yaddo  con- 
sisting of  eleven  members;  George  Foster 
Peabody  is  president  of  the  Corporation 
and  Allena  Pardee  is  secretary.  An  addi- 
tional advisory  board  is  empowered  to 
select  and  invite  guests.  Mrs.  John  Carroll 
Ames  is  the  executive  director  and  should 
be  addressed  by  those  interested. 

FLORENCE  HUGHES  is  acting  as  man- 
aging director  of  Florence  Baker  House 
in  New  York  in  the  absence  of  Elizabeth 
Bowles,  who  is  on  indefinite  leave  of 
absence. 

MAUDE  I.  PURNELL  has  become  head- 
worker  at  the  Grosvenor  Neighborhood 
House  in  New  York. 

MABEL  KAUFMAN  WEBB  has  been 
appointed  director  of  social  service  at 
Polyclinic  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

REBA  HARRIS,  for  four  years  the  ef- 
fective crusade  director  of  the  Florida 
Public  Health  Association,  has  been  made 
supervisor  of  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, although  her  salary  is  still  to  be  met 
bv  the  Association.  She  expects  to  be  with 
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the  state  department  for  at  least  two 
years,  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  such  a 
position,  which  ultimately  would  be  sup- 
ported by  state  funds,  and  will  have  direct 
supervision  of  high  schools  as  well  as 
elementary  schools. 

NEW  APPOINTMENTS  as  visiting 
teachers  include  Ettienne  Baldwin  in  New 
Haven ;  Dora  Taylor,  in  Miami ;  and 
Adeline  Jesse,  of  the  Chicago  staff,  who 
has  gone  to  Denver  to  conduct  a  demon- 
stration which  is  to  be  financed  jointly  by 
the  Denver  School  Board  and  the  Colorado 
Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R. 

S.  GERTRUDE  BUSH,  who  has  been  state 
instruction  nurse  in  Ohio  for  the  past 
year,  has  resigned  to  become  supervisor 
of  the  teaching  center  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  Toledo. 

DR.  EMMA  WINSLOW  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Marion  County,  Oregon,  Child 
Health  Demonstration,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Walter  H.  Brown. 

LOUISE  F.  SHIELDS  has  become  asso- 
ciate supervisor  of  the  work  among  farm 
and  cannery  migrants  conducted  by  the 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions. 
Laura  H.  Parker  continues  as  executive 
supervisor. 

COL.  ERNEST  BICKNELL  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  with  long  experience  in 
the  direction  of  its  civilian  war  work  in 
France  and  Belgium,  has  been  appointed 
to  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
League  of  Nations  Commission  for  Unify- 
ing the  World's  Relief. 

MARY  S.  GARDNER  of  Providence  has 
come  to  the  N.  O.  P.  H.  N.  for  several 
months  as  directing  adviser  on  policies 
and  administrative  methods. 

HARRY  T.  BAKER,  long  with  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  New  York,  has  gone  to  Con- 
stantinople as  general  secretary. 

ANN  STERLING  of  Baltimore  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Farm  and  Rural  Work  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

EDITH  J.  L.  CLAPP  has  been  appointed 
field  secretary  of  the  American  Nurses' 
Association. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  of  the  special  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  which  will  take  charge  of  the 
transfer  of  the  Vocational  Bureau  of  that 
organization  to  other  auspices  by  January 
i,  1917,  is  Harry  Hopkins  of  the  New 
York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion. Beginning  the  first  of  this  year 
there  will  be  a  fee  of  2  per  cent  of  the 
first  year's  salary  for  those  placed  by 
the  Bureau  in  permanent  positions;  as 
formerly,  there  is  no  registration  fee,  and 
vocational  advice  and  information  is  given 
without  charge. 

WELMA  WALKER  has  gone  from- the 
White  Williams  Foundation  in  Phila- 
delphia to  assist  Pauline  Fairchild,  who 
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is  in  charge  of  the  Common  Welfare  Fund 
of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  for  the  third  year. 

VIRGINIA  CAMPBELL  has  resigned 
from  the  Provident  Association  of  Topeka 
to  become  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  at  Decatur,  Illinois. 

ON  THE  NIGHT  of  the  Galveston  flood 
in  1900  Robert  L.  Neill  joined  the  emer- 
gency committees  to  help  care  for  orphans. 
So  interested  did  he  become  in  child  wel- 
fare work  through  his  subsequent  asso- 
ciation with  Loring  Brace,  that  he  gave 
up  his  business  as  a  cotton  broker  to  enter 
it  professionally.  He  has  just  retired  after 
twenty-five  years  of  service  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  in  New  York  city, 
during  which  he  has  placed  nearly  2,000 
boys  in  homes. 

THE  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  the 
child  welfare  department  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  James  L.  Sibley,  is  to  go  to 
Liberia  to  make  a  year's  study  of  health, 
social,  and  educational  conditions  in  that 
African  republic  for  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board.  He  will  also  report  on  condi- 
tions in  Liberia  for  the  Firestone  Rubber 
Company. 

MARY  L.  HICKS  started  1926  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Health  Council  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Community  Chest. 
This  Council  was  formed  last  year  in 
answer  to  one  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  after  his 
health  and  hospital  survey  of  the  city. 
Two  other  councils,  on  recreation,  and 
family  child  welfare,  are  being  developed 
under  the  Community  Chest  by  David  C. 
Liggett,  its  director.  Before  going  to 
Louisville  Miss  Hicks  was  educational 
director  of  the  Public  Health  Federation 
of  Cincinnati. 

THE  OPENING  PAGES  of  the  December 
bulletin  of  the  Boston  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  carry  a  lively  abstract  of  the 
recent  report  of  the  Children's  Bureau  on 
the  family  status  of  breadwinning  women, 
concluding,  "Let  the  social,  racial  and  in- 
dustrial causes  be  what  they  may,  the 
evolution  of  the  modern  fireside — vp  it 
may  be ;  down  it  may  be — is  in  full 
swing."  Why  then  the  calm  assumption 
in  the  item  on  the  last  page  which  tells 
of  the  marriage  of  Marie  D.  Driscoll, 
assistant  in  the  Social  Service  Exchange 
since  1909,  to  Charles  B.  Henry,  and  con- 
cludes sadly,  "She  passes,  therefore,  as  a 
staff  member  of  Boston  social  work?" 
Don't  Boston  social  workers  ever  evolute? 

MRS.  GEORGIA  WINANS  of  the  county 
school  department  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Social  Welfare  Club 
of  San  Jose,  California,  while  Victoria 
Aitchison  of  the  Good  Cheer  Health  Center 
is  its  new  secretary. 

I.  IRVING  LIPSITCH  left  San  Francisco 
November  i  to  become  executive  director 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Federation  of  Jewish 
Welfare  Organizations,  in  place  of  Boris 
D.  Bogen,  who  has  gone  to  Cincinnati  as 
secretary  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
B'nai  B'rith. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Smallpox  and  Vaccination 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Medical  testimony  on  vaccination  closely 
resembles  distillery  and  brewery  testimony  on  prohibition;  it 
is  special  pleading  rather  than  evidence. 

Dr.  John  N.  Force's  article  Why  Tolerate  Smallpox?  in 
your  issue  of  October  15  purports  to  exhibit  smallpox  as  a 
present  peril  in  this  country,  when  the  facts  are  quite  the  other 
way.  He  has  carefully  omitted  half  the  story.  While  your 
space  will  scarcely  permit  a  complete  analysis  of  his  argument, 
I  may  be  permitted  reference  to  a  few  items. 

California  is  held  up  on  an  example  of  the  dire  results  of 
vaccination  neglect,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  smallpox  fatality 
in  California.  Why  not  say  that  while  the  state  had  2,025  cases 
in  1923,  there  was  but  a  single  death?  Why  fail  to  note  that 
the  whole  United  States  in  1923  had  30,907  cases  reported  as 
smallpox,  170  of  which  were  fatal?  This  fatality  rate  of 
.0055  was  lower  than  that  of  any  other  contagions  with  the 
exception  of  the  non-fatal  diseases,  chickenpox  and  mumps. 

When  the  conditions  accompanying  the  high  fatality  rate  in 
the  outbreaks  in  Denver,  Kansas  City,  and  Detroit  are  known, 
there  is  no  mystery  about  them.  Detroit  official  reports  admit 
that  certain  experimental  treatment  was  administered  to  the 
hospitalized  cases  in  that  city;  among  other  things  a  new  serum 
or  two.  Although  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  officially  reported, 
"new  serums"  were  employed  in  the  epidemic  of  1921-2  in 
both  Denver  and  Kansas  City.  Not  only  was  it  common  talk, 
but  press  reports  gave  it  out  as  a  matter  of  epidemic  news  of 
a  supposedly  hopeful  character. 

Before  that,  with  practically  no  medical  treatment  at  all, 
and  often  with  very  little  care,  even  pest  house  smallpox  has 
been  a  disease  with  an  extremely  low  mortality.  Nor  is  this 
anything  new.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  Dr.  Sydenham, 
"father  of  English  medicine,"  wrote:  "If  no  mischief  be  done 
by  physician  or  nurse,  smallpox  is  the  lightest  and  safest  of 
diseases."  Inoculation  first,  and  then  vaccination,  have  caused 
the  medical  profession  to  magnify  its  dangers,  in  order  to  induce 
the  application  of  the  preventive  in  vogue  at  the  time;  until 
now,  with  evidence  piling  ever  higher  against  the  practice, 
the  doctors  are  in  the  position  of  the  man  with  the  bear  by 
the  tail. 

Dr.  Force's  German  argument  will  not  bear  scrutiny.  That 
country  did  not  suddenly  become  unvaccinated  in  wartime,  but 
sanitation  broke  down,  food  was  poor  and  scanty,  physiques 
were  weakened.  Herr  Hoffman  Socialist  member  of  the  Reichs- 
tag reported  in  that  body  in  1917  that  smallpox  was  raging 
in  the  north  and  that  vaccination  was  unable  to  check  it. 


L.  C.  W.  LITTLE 


Secretary,  American  Medical 
Liberty  League,  Inc. 


Dr.  Force  Replies 

To  THE  EDITOR:  My  purpose  in  the  article  in  question  was 
to  show  that  the  respiratory  group  of  communicable  diseases 
cannot  be  eradicated  by  the  means  which  have  been  found  suc- 
cessful in  the  insect  borne  and  intestinal  groups.  The  fluctu- 
ations of  the  respiratory  group  depend  on  the  state  of  immunity 
of  the  population,  not  on  the  condition  of  the  environment.  A 
given  population  may  build  up  an  immunity  by  the  slow  waste- 
ful method  provided  by  Nature:  i.  e.,  the  disease  runs  its 
course  until  the  reservoir  of  susceptibles  is  exhausted  when  it 
returns  to  a  low  level  where  it  remains  until  a  new  reservoir 
of  susceptibles  is  created.  Artificial  immunization  anticipates 


the  method  of  Nature  by  rapidly  exhausting  the  reservoir  of 
susceptibles. 

Smallpox  illustrates  these  principles,  and  I  endeavored  to 
show  that  in  this  disease  we  have  our  reservoir  of  susceptibles 
to  a  marked  degree  because  its  extreme  indifference.  There 
are  only  a  few  places  where  the  severe  or  Asiatic  type  has 
been  prevalent  recently.  The  extreme  prevalence  of  the  mild 
or  African  type  is  creating  a  wall  of  defense  against  the  severe 
type.  In  other  words  the  American  people  seem  to  prefer  to 
acquire  immunity  by  having  smallpox  rather  than  by  being 
vaccinated.  This  method  is  just  as  sure  but  is  more  of  a 
reflection  on  our  intelligence  when  we  might  easily  prevent 
either  type. 

I  am  very  glad  to  supply  the  information  concerning  the 
fatality  in  California  and  in  addition  I  present  the  distribution 
of  the  cases  with  respect  to  vaccination  history  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  persons  trained  to  think  scientifically. 


Vaccination  History 


Year          Cases        Deaths     Within         Over 


1920  4,497 

1921  5,579 

1922  2,129 

1923  2,026 

1924  9,445 
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I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  new  sera  were  used  in  Denver, 
Kansas  City  and  Detroit.  Sera  from  recovered  cases  contain 
antibodies  against  the  disease  apparently  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  blood  after  vaccination.  The  administration  of 
this  serum  has  influenced  some  cases  but  the  results  have  not 
been  encouraging  as  this  serum  does  not  combat  the  secondary 
infection  by  streptococci  which  is  the  principle  factor  of  differ- 
ence between  the  mild  and  severe  types.  The  old  adage  about 
the  "ounce  of  prevention"  is  well  exemplified  in  the  serum 
treatment  of  smallpox. 

The  benign  type  does  not  "turn  into"  the  severe  type,  but 
the  severe  type  appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  benign 
type  is  not  new,  so  we  cannot  explain  its  present  mildness  in 
terms  of  improved  sanitation.  The  record  of  deaths  from 
smallpox  in  London  between  1660  and  1680,  quoted  in  the 
first  report  of  William  Farr,  shows  the  wide  fluctuation  of 
succeeding  years  in  the  time  of  Sydenharn. 

DEATHS  FROM  SMALLPOX  IN  LONDON 
Years     Deaths    Years 

1661  1,246    1666 

1662  768    1667 

1663  411    1668 

1664  1,233    1669 

1665  655    1679 

Granting  that  smallpox  raged  in  Germany  in  1917  on  ac- 
count of  poor  sanitation,  poor  and  scanty  food,  and  weakened 
physiques,  it  is  remarkable  that  these  detrimental  influences 
could  so  far  be  overcome  in  six  years  that  only  17  cases  oc- 
curred in  a  population  of  60,000,000  in  1923. 

On  the  other  hand  if  these  factors  are  responsible  for  the 
increase  of  smallpox  it  is  remarkable  that  California  (4,000,000 
population)  should  have  had  9,445  cases  in  1924.  One  half 
of  these  cases  were  in  children.  But  a  recent  study  of  S'an 
Francisco  children  shows  that  the  Baldwin-Wood  standard 
height-age-weight  tables  cannot  be  used  in  checking  up  the 
state  of  their  nutrition  as  "San  Francisco  school  children  aver- 
age from  one  to  three  inches  taller  and  are  from  one  to  two 
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pounds  heavier  than  the  school  children  of  the  same  age  and 
sex  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States." 

If  this  is  true  for  a  large  city,  it  is  assuredly  true  for  the 
state  as  a  whole.  Evidently  we  must  find  some  other  cause 
than  malnutrition  for  over  4,000  cases  of  smallpox  in  California 
children  in  1924. 

The  true  explanation  will  be  found  by  anyone  who  reads 
the  excellent  article  by  Chester  H.  Rowell  entitled  The  Cancer 
of  Ignorance  which  appeared  in  The  Survey  for  November  i, 
1925-  JOHN  N.  FORCE 

Professor  of  Epidemiology, 
University  of  California. 

Soldiers  and  Civilians 

To  THE  EDITOR:  One  may  or  may  not  accept  the  con- 
clusions drawn  by  Carter  Harrison  in  The  Survey  of  No- 
vember 15,  in  his  brief  for  civil  agencies  taking  over  the 
problems  of  the  ex-service  man,  but  there  seems  a  doubt  that 
his  apparent  claim,  "There  is  no  difference  between  the  mntal 
attitude  of  the  dependent  ex-service  group  and  the  dependent 
industrial  group,"  is  ill-founded. 

I  say  "apparent  claim"  advisedly  for,  oddly  enough,  he  says 
one  thing  but  appears  to  have  an  entirely  different  concept 
in  at  the  time.  He  makes  his  mythical  Dr.  A.  say,  apropos 
of  this  thesis:  "Is  the  mental  attitude  of  an  ex-soldier  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  other  citizens  with  whom  he  has 
been  associating  for  the  seven  years  since  the  war  ended?" 
It  is  not — and  there  is  where  the  misunderstanding  begins. 
The  question  should  be:  "Is  the  mental  attitude  of  the  de- 
pendent ex-soldier  different  from  that  of  the  dependent  in- 
dustrial group  alongside  of  whom  he  has  has  lived  all  his  life 
but  among  whom  he  has  not  previously  appeared  except  as 
an  individual  phenomenon?"  It  is,  fundamentally  and  ir- 
revocably. 

The  first  question  applies  to  the  social  philosophy  of  the 
advantaged  community  group,  of  which  the  ex-service  group  is 
a  component  part  and  whose  social  philosophy  is  identical  with 
that  of  its  major  representative;  the  second  question  applies 
to  the  consciously  disadvantaged  ex-service  group  only.  There 
is  both  a  distinction  and  a  difference  between  these  two  hypo- 
thetical questions. 

In  the  first  instance,  both  the  civilian  and  the  ex-soldier 
groups  have  the  common  feeling  of  superordination  over  the 
dependent  in  the  community,  which  runs  the  gamut  of  super- 
iority from  plain  indifference  to  contemptous  pity.  The  ex- 
soldier  shared  in  this  mental  attitude ;  in  fact,  he  had  no  other. 
"The  unfortunate  was  there  by  choice;  he  didn't  have  to  be 
unless  he  wanted  to.  There  is  something  wrong  with  him 
if  he  had  to  ask  help  from  the  neighbors.  The  operatives  of 
the  relief  machinery  were  there  to  see  that  the  seeker  after 
doles  realized  his  position;  that  he  was  properly  humble,  and 
that  he  understood  that  what  he  gets  is  not  his  as  any  "right" 
but  is  due  to  the  kindly  beneficence  of  his  betters — in  passing 
it  is  conceded  that  not  all  this  feeling  is  conscious  on  the  part 
of  the  operatives.  It  is  merely  all  in  the  day's  work  with 
them. 

The  appearance  of  the  ex-service  group  is  something  new 
in  the  experience  of  the  relief  operatives.  The  ex-soldier  did 
not  come  with  any  sense  of  an  inferior  or  as  a  suppliant,  but 
as  the  claimant  of  a  just  right.  He  shocked  the  employer  by 
his  independence  or  impudence  on  the  job;  he  appalled  the 
operatives  of  ordinary  casework  machinery  by  his  impertinence 
and  lack  of  appreciation  for  benefits  promised,  even  if  not 
forthcoming.  He  brought  his  past  mental  habits  with  him. 
He  scorned  the  "mourners  bench";  he  did  not  want  charity 
but  clamored  for  what  he  called  "justice."  He  no  more  thought 
of  claiming  fellowship  with  the  garden  variety  of  dependent 
than  he  did  with  the  "Hun."  Oddly  enough,  the  community 
at  large  agrees  with  him;  he  has  made  a  start  toward  cashing 
in  on  his  claims  and  will  likely  go  far  with  them,  as  citizens 
are  but  little  disposed  to  question  his  demands.  He  is  not 


emulating  the  industrial  dependents  but  the  "go-getters"  out  of 
whose  loins  he  is  sprung. 

It  may  be  that  the  Red  Cross  will  withdraw  from  the  care 
of  the  ex-service  group  but  it  will  not  be  due  to  any  ideas 
of  "Dr.  A."  It  will  be  because  the  ex-soldier  will  set  up 
his  own  machinery  to  deal  with  his  problems.  But  the  Red 
Cross  may  well  take  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  civilian 
agencies  afford  a  reasonable  standard  of  care  for  the  ex-service 
group  which  will  still  fall  among  civilian  agencies.  In  con- 
clusion, it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  for  working  purposes 
"ex-soldier"  should  read  "ex-world  war  veteran."  The  older 
veterans  and  post-war  discharges  don't  count  for  very  much 
anywhere.  No,  the  ex-soldiers  "mental  attitude"  is  not  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  citizens  among  whom  he  lives — He'll  tell 
the  world!  W.  S.  GOODRICH 

Care  A.  R.  C.  Detterman  Hospital, 
San  Francisco. 

Christian  Science 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  with  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest the  ably  written,  but  nevertheless  misleading  article  in 
so  far  as  Christian  Science  is  concerned,  by  Chester  H.  Rowell, 
appearing  in  your  November  issue.  Inasmuch  as  our  critic 
has  included  within  the  range  of  his  target  practically  every 
known  theory  that  happens  to  run  counter  to  his  own  peculiar 
views  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  fire  more  than  one 
of  his  loosely  framed  criticisms  at  Christian  Science.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  firing  of  empty  criticisms  is  much  like 
the  explosion  of  blank  cartridges.  Aside  from  being  a  noisy 
and  disagreeable  practice  it  does  little  harm. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  in  his  efforts  to  prove  Christian 
Science  anti-scientific  our  friend  has  failed  intelligently  to  ex- 
amine the  meaning  of  the  word  science,  as  it  is  defined  by  re- 
sponsible lexicographers  and  used  in  Christian  Science.  Webster, 
as  an  example,  tells  us  that  science  consists  of  "knowledge  duly 
arranged  and  referred  to  general  rules  and  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded  and  from  which  it  is  derived."  Accepting  Web- 
ster's definition  as  correct  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
teachings  of  Christianity  are  entitled  to  be  designated  as  scien- 
tific since  they  refer  directly  to  that  fundamental  Truth  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible  as  God  and  which  must  be  regarded,  accord- 
ing to  Scriptual  teachings,  as  the  underlying  and  governing 
Principle  of  the  spiritual  universe,  including  man.  Indeed,  if 
the  dependability  of  Scriptural  authority  is  to  be  conceded  one 
is  justified  in  saying  that  the  only  knowledge  truly  scientific 
and  useful  to  mankind  is  a  demonstrable  understanding  of 
Spirit  and  spiritual  being.  Jesus  it  will  be  recalled  said  plain- 
ly, "It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh  profiteth  noth- 
ing"; while  Paul  with  his  usual  directness,  tells  us  that,  "The 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God." 

Thus,  both  the  Master  and  the  Great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
have  made  it  plain  that  the  only  real  scientific  knowledge  is 
a  practical  comprehension  of  that  eternal  Truth,  an  under- 
standing of  which  we  are  told  "maketh  all  men  free."  Christian 
Science,  therefore,  holds  that  the  application  of  the  world 
science  to  a  system  of  religious  teaching  based  upon  this  divine 
Truth  and  subject  to  proof  by  demonstration  constitutes  a 
proper  use  of  that  word.  By  way  of  explanation  I  may  add 
that  over  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century  the  adherents 
of  the  Christian  Science  religion  have  through  practical  appli- 
cation demonstrated  the  Science  of  their  Christianity  in  the 
way  pointed  out  by  the  Master,  healing  the  sick  and  reforming 
the  sinner  by  purely  spiritual  means.  This  fact  has  not  only 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  ministers  and  physicians 
but  has  come  to  be  accepted  by  many  as  irrefutable  proof  that 
the  religion  founded  by  Mrs.  Eddy  is  both  Christian  and  scien- 
tific in  its  teachings  and  practice. 

CHARLES  E.  HEITMAN 
Christian  Science  Committee 
on  Publication 


T"\        HP    11        A  Bit  of  Gossip  Now  and  Then 
JO     1  ClL      Is  Relished  by  the  Best  of  Men 


California,  Ohio  and  Indiana  take 
notice.  The  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
held  recently  in  New  York  City,  had 
a  registration  of  more  than  HOO.  If 
we  could  lift  these  four  conferences 
bodily  to  Cleveland  next  May,  they 
would  provide  a  substantial  basis  for 
the  National  Conference. 

Who    Wants   a   Library? 

Scranton  set  the  pace.  Last  Spring 
the  Social  Workers  Club  of  Scranton 
decided  to  build  a  library  for  its  mem- 
bers. Within  six  weeks  they  earned 
a  credit  of  $218.00  in  books  from  The 
Survey — at  no  cost  to  themselves  ex- 
cept a  little  time  from  each  member 
and  a  few  dollars  in  postage. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  how 
they  did  it,  and  send  you  copies  of  the 
letters  they  used. 

Reading,  Pa.,  For  Example 

C.  H.  A.,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  writes  us: 

"In  your  issue  of  the  Survey  for 
October  15,  1925,  the  business  office 
writing  under  the  initials  J.  D.  K. 
told  about  Scranton  winning  a 
library  of  $218.00  worth  of  books. 

"I  note  with  some  satisfaction  that 
Reading  stands  No.  35  in  this  list. 
I  would  like  to  see  our  community 
go  up  in  the  scale. 

"What  is  this  proposition  that  you 
have  to  offer  regarding  books  as  a 
reward  for  subscriptions?  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  this 
subject." 


Read,  not  Red,  If  You  Please 

An  advanced  class  in  English  for  for- 
eigners in  a  California  night  school  was 
discussing  the  radio.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  young  German,  graduate  of  a 
Berlin  gymnasium,  such  questions  were 
brought  up  as  "How  will  the  radio  im- 
prove international  relations?"  "Are  we 
wise  enough  to  keep  the  radio  from  be- 
ing merely  another  propaganda  agency?" 
At  the  close  of  the  class  period  the 
teacher  loaned  the  German  youth  a  copy 
of  the  July  Survey  Graphic,  containing 
Leon  Whipple's  discussion  of  the  radio. 
'Say,  that's  a  keen  magazine,"  was  the 
boy's  enthusiastic  comment  when  he  re- 
turned the  magazine,  "I  missed  not  one 
word.  And  I  thought  before  this 
America  published  nothing  but  'Red 
Books'!" 

»     *    * 

Miss  Delia  Harvey  has  left  for  south- 
ern California  where  she  will  continue 
to  represent  The  Survey  and  Survey 
Graphic  for  the  next  few  weeks.  She 
has  The  Survey's  book  exhibit  with  her 
and  ^will  welcome  invitations  to  attend 
meetings,  in  Los  Angeles  and  its  vicinity, 
of  those  interested  in  social  work.  Ad- 
dress, 943  S.  Grandview  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Alas,   Poor  Yorick! 

Burr  Blackburn  is  irrepressible. 
As  editor  of  Home,  School  and 
Community,  Georgia's  journal  of 
education  and  public  welfare,  he 
sends  the  following  notice  to  delin- 
quent subscribers: 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

"We  announce  with  deep  regret 
the  loss  of  one  of  our  family; — 
none  other  than 

You    Who   Read    This   Notice 

"The  name  was  removed  from  our 
mailing  list,  today,  because  payment 
of  subscription  is  overdue.  During 
active  life  he  was  closer  than  a 
brother,  encouraging  us  to  produce 
a  better  journal  for  progress  in 
Georgia  Education  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  to  increase  our  family 
from  500  in  1923  to  nearly  7,000  in 
1924. 

"Handicapped  though  we  may  be 
by  this  serious  loss,  we  shall  con- 
tinue a  winning  fight  to  make  Geor- 
gia a  better  state  in  which  to  rear 
a  child.  We  ask  all  our  friends  and 
supporters  to  mourn  with  us  in  our 
deep  bereavement  over  our  affliction 
• — unless — oh  flickering  hope!  we 
should  receive  by  return  mail,  a  re- 
newal subscription  indicating  that 
our  brother  who  was  lost  is  found 
again!" 

Would  that  we  had  thought  of  that 
letter.  Would  that  we  never  had  use 
for  its  like.  It's  up  to  you  who  read 
this  column. 


What  Makes   a  Good   Conference? 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
wisdom  of  holding  a  state  conference  in 
a  large  city.  The  arguments  against  the 
large  city  usually  center  around  two 
points:  Isn't  a  small  city  in  greater  need 
of  education?  And  aren't  there  so  many 
distractions  in  a  large  city  that  atten- 
dance at  the  meetings  may  be  meager? 
The  New  York  State  Conference  wisely 
anticipated  the  latter  objection.  Only 
two  meetings,  out  of  a  possible  three, 
were  scheduled  for  the  evening  and  no 
meeting,  except  those  of  kindred  groups, 
for  the  afternoons.  As  a  result,  those 
who  came  from  a  distance  and  whose 
opportunities  for  enjoying  New  York 
City  are  limited  to  infrequent  visits,  were 
able  to  do  Christmas  shopping,  attend 
theatres  and  museums,  or  to  visit  the 
welfare  institutions.  The  conference  at- 
tendance was  larger  than  usual  because 
of  these  opportunities  for  out-of-town 
people  and  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  a  multitude  of  busy  (or  sophisti- 
cated) metropolitan  workers  could  at- 
tend. By  careful  and  courageous  plan- 
ning of  the  program,  more  ground  was 
covered  in  a  more  interesting  way,  than 
is  usual  at  state  conferences. 


This  business  of  running  a  conference 
deserves  much  thought  and  planning. 
Edward  Eyre  Hunt,  in  "Conferences, 
Committees,  Conventions,  and  How  to 
Run  Them",  ($2.00  postpaid  of  The  Sur- 
vey) points  out  that  a  conference  in 
Washington  at  which  fifty  people  were 
brought  together  for  two  days,  cost,  in 
time  away  from  the  job,  transportation, 
lodging  and  personal  expenses,  about 
$7,000.  Analogous  figures  for  a  state 
conference  are  not  available  but  the  im- 
plication is  clear  that  such  a  conference 
costs  thousands  of  dollars  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  secretary's  budget.  This 
cost  is  borne  by  the  members  individually 
or  by  the  organizations  which  pay  their 
expenses.  That  is  why  it  behooves  all 
social  workers  to  insist  on  their  state 
conference  having  a  competent  full  time 
secretary  (as  many  states  have)  and  to 
know  enough  of  conference  technique 
themselves  to  require  a  high  grade  of 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  secre- 
tary. 


Food  for  Thought 

Mrs.  F.  A.  II.  writes: 

"The  baby  ate  your  special  Christmas 
subscription  offer.  Please  send  me 
another,  if  there  is  still  time.  I  do 
not  think  she  is  so  hungry  now,  and 
perhaps  I  can  get  it  first." 

We  answer: 

"I  am  hastening  to  send  you  with 
this  letter  an  additional  copy  of  our 
Christmas  offer  and  the  gift  cards. 
Survey  Graphic  is  fine  for  gifts,  but 
I  should  suppose  very  poor  food.  It 
may  fill  the  baby  up  but  it  will 
scarcely  make  her  grow." 

Mrs.  H.  replies: 

"Thank  you  for  your  personal  letter. 
I  blush  as  I  write  it  but  I  think  the 
baby  got  away  with  the  cards  and 
Christmas  offer  that  you  enclosed. 
She  seemed  to  feel  that  your  letter 
was  too  important  for  food,  how- 
ever, or  perhaps  her  appetite  was 
stayed  for  the  moment.  I  am  en- 
closing check  to  cover  two  subscrip- 
tions. I  think  you  are  wrong  about 
the  Survey  Graphic  not  making  the 
baby  grow.  It  certainly  contains  food 
for  thought.  What  worried  me  was 
that  it  might  cause  too  rapid  an  in- 
tellectual development  for  a  woman, 
particularly  such  a  young  woman, 
but  I  feed  her  a  little  of  the  Theatre 
Magazine  as  an  antidote  occasionally 
whitli  doubtless  will  prove  effective." 

Maybe  the  baby  ate  the  circular 
you  received,  and  thus  deprived  one 
of  your  friends  of  his  Christmas  gift. 
It  isn't  too  late  to  send  him  Survey- 
Graphic  for  1926.  We'll  explain  to 
him  about  the  baby. 

J.  D.  K. 
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The  Framework  of  the  State 

(Continued  from   page    471) 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  no  economies  effected  on  the 
business  side  of  these  institutions,  even  if  they  continue  under 
a  new  administration,  could  offset  the  wholesale  violation  of 
the  sound  principle  of  selection  of  experienced  and  technically 
qualified  men  for  the  heads  of  institutions  and  their  continuity 
in  office  during  good  behavior  and  satisfactory  service.  If  each 
new  administration  is  to  involve  a  change,  not  only  in  the  head 
of  the  department,  but  in  the  technical  positions  of  medical 
superintendents  of  hospitals,  and  the  appointment  of  persons 
without  suitable  qualifications,  the  worst  evils  of  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago  are  bound  to  recur. 

The  designation  of  a  commission  largely  similar  to  the 
present  State  Hospital  Commission  as  head  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Mental  Hygiene  in  New  York  state  is  being 
regarded  with  favor  by  a  number  of  persons  who  have  made 
a  close  study  of  this  problem.  The  merging  into  one  De- 
partment of  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  work  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital Commission  and  the  State  Commission  for  Mental 
Defectives,  which  the  reorganization  amendment  accom- 
plishes, has  been  welcomed  by  those  interested  in  mental 
hygiene  as  a  forward  step  that  should  make  possible  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  state  mental  hygiene  program. 
Having  in  mind  the  proper  representation  of  the  two  major 
divisions  of  the  mental  hygiene  field — mental  disease  and 
mental  defect — in  the  new  department,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  a  commission  to  head  the  department  be  organized 
as  follows:  a  medical  expert  in  mental  diseases  as  chairman, 
appointed  for  an  indefinite  term  as  at  present;  a  medical 
expert  in  mental  deficiency,  appointed  for  a  term  of  six 
years;  and  a  representative  citizen  appointed  for  a  term  of 
six  years. 

With  regard  to  the  new  Department  of  Charities,  there 
seem  to  be  equally  valid  reasons  for  avoiding  one-man  con- 
trol. Good  administrative  policy  recommends  that  those 
state  institutions  which  are  not  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Departments  of  Mental  Hygiene  or  of  Cor- 
rection be  placed  under  the  administrative  control  of  the 
State  Department  of  Charities.  As  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  is  continued  by  'specific  constitutional  provision, 
it  would  seem  advantageous  to  designate  it  as  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Charities.  In  that  event,  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  would  be  in  effect  the 
working  head  of  the  Department  of  Charities. 

The  Department  of  Charities  is  in  quite  a  different  posi- 
tion from  the  Mental  Hygiene  Department.  The  adminis- 
trative duties  of  the  Charities  Department  in  any  case  will 
not  be  heavy,  even  though  the  miscellaneous  group  of  state 
institutions  is  placed  under  its  administrative  jurisdiction. 
The  important  functions  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
as  defined  in  the  Constitution,  are  the  inspection  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of  public  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  of  local  and  private  institutions,  especially  hospitals 
and  institutions  for  children,  which,  under  the  New  York 
system  of  public  aid  to  private  institutions,  receive  public 
funds.  This  is  an  extraordinarily  important  function.  If 
private  and  local  institutions  are  to  accept  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  State  Charities  Department  based  on  its  in- 
spections it  is  essential  that  the  inspections  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  results  shall  be  absolutely  above  suspicion. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities,  besides  being  non-political 
with  a  slowly  changing  unpaid  membership,  has  long  had 
representatives  of  the  various  important  religious  faiths  in 
(Continued  on  page  521) 


Service  to  Social  Organizations 
by  Social  Workers 

The  Directors  of  Shillady  and  Stuart,  Inc.,  are  ex- 
perienced social  work  administrators. 

SHILLADY  AND  STUART,  INC.,  CAN  HELP  SOLVE 
YOUR  EXCEPTIONAL  PROBLEMS. 

The    Directors   and   staff   are   not    "efficiency    experts", 
management  specialists",  "promoters",  "publicity  men", 
but — 

They  know  management,  publicity,  finance,  survey  and 
educational  technique as  applied  to  social  work  ad- 
ministration. 


Counsel    and    Organization    Service    on    an    annual    or 
specific  basis. 

Financial    Service    on    an    annual    or    campaign    basis. 

40,000    new    contributors    secured 
for  social  agency  clients  this  year. 

SHILLADY  AND  STUART,  Inc. 

Social  Organization  Service 

132   West    31st   Street 
New  York   City 


JOHN    R.    SHILLADY 

ROBERT    STUART 

Directors 


TELEPHONE 

LONGACRE 

2456 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER   &   CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN   BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets  New  York 

Electric   Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD    &    ALMQU1ST,    Inc. 
501   Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  PRE-SCHOOL  CHILD 

The  Child  Study  Association  has  made  a  survey  of  the  field,  both 
home  and  foreign,  and  presents  a  list  of  over  400  titles,  with  a  fore- 
word by  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  of  the  Yale  Psycho-Clinic  and  an  intro- 
duction by  Elsa  H.  Naumburg. 

Price    35    cents 

CHILD   STUDY  ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICA,   Inc. 
511  West   121st  Street  New  York  City 


YOUTH  IN  CONFLICT 

By  MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS 


DR.  VAN  WATERS  writes  out  of  long  and  revealing 
experience  as  referee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Juvenile 
Court.   Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop  finds  that  the  book  "has  the 
brilliancy  and  sheer  charm  characteristic  of  her  mind  and 
works."     $1.00   in  paper  covers,  $1.50   boards,   postpaid. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Books  by  return  mail 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE—  President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  In  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION—  K.  L,.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—  Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics-  office 
of  editor.  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOC  I  ETY—  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL    OF    CANCER—  Dr. 

George  A.  Soper,  managing  director;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.—  730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provision;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb.  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E,.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA—  C  C  Curitpr,-, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City  A  league  of  chif: 
»nenn  ™t^°ie,S  ?£*,  institutions  to  secure  Improved  standards 
Snfh  ?£  \  ^  e.T  varlous  nel(is  °f  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  In 
phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS—  156  Fifth  Avenue 
bo1WvJ0rF.  ComP°|,ed  °f-  2<>  Protestant  national  women"  mission 
boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary 

Work  among  Farm  and   Cannery  Migrants,   Summer   service  for 

college   students,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,    Raymond    E.    Cole,    Executive. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     rumcT     IM 

V«  rliCA,T0nBHtIt£ted  £y  28  Patent"  oommSun?ons.CRevSTC  S 
MarfaHand  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  105  E.  22d  St  ] 

Dept.   of  Research  and   Education.    Rev.    F.   E.   Johnson     Sec'v 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy    Sec'y 
International   Justice  and  Goodwill:    Rev.   S.   L.  Gu  Ick    Sec'y- 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.   Haynes,   Sec'y 


East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  soun 
methods  in  the  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatri 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  simila 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  fo 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAf 
ASSOCIATIONS  —  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabf 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  Citj 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  travelin; 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  \\ 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  borr 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretarie 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europt 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE—  Owen  R.  Lovejoj 
sec'y:  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agriculture 
investigations.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependencj 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est  191i 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro 
motes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  In  the  childre: 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  othe 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  materia 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  It  provides  homes,  school 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  througl 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  I 
Prescott,  Treas.  ;  Charles  F.  Powllson,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  1NC.- 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer 
son,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Di 
Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre 
tary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  City.  Pamphlet 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded 
ness,  epilepsy,  Inebrity,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob 
lems  in  human  behavior,  education,  industry,  psychiatric  socia 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Menta 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK—  Miss  Gertrud 
Vaile,  president,  Denver,  Colo.;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary,  25  Eas 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organizatioi 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  th 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annua 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet 
ing,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third  annual  meet 
ing  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Spring,  1926 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  paymen 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND 
NESS  —  Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha 
way,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnisl 
information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service  fo 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movemen 
—  samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Com 
mlttee. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAI* 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA—  34 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200) 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,54 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  38 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve 
land,  O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH     WOMEN—  2109    Broadway 

New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.  ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.   St    rr. 
ex.    sec'y.      Promotes    civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    am 
social   welfare   in   the   United   States,    Canada,   Cuba,   Europe. 
Department    of    Immigrant    Aid  —  799    Broadway.       Miss    Florin) 
Lasker,   chairman.     For   the  protection   and   education   of   im 
migrant    women    and    girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work  —  Mrs.  Leo  H.  Herz,  chair 
man,    5    Columbus    Circle,    New   York    City. 


S°CIETY   'N   AMERICA-15  East  40th  Street, 

tl  A  "1-?   w°men   workinS   together   to  uphold   Chris- 

tian standards  of  daily  living  In  the  home,  in   the  business  world 
44  stal  communlty-     Numbers  nearly   60,000,    with  branches  in 


44  staes 


mnntvr  ."^'TUTE-Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture  builders  bualneR. 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  .Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal 

L?NQUEN°CYl%TrIhE  °R  METHODS  <>F  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY—  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave, 
X'  i\  York.  Dr.  Theobald  ^mith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Wil 
liams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  proeran 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri 
buted  through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Journal  of  thj 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  America] 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  ant 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  —  for  social  service  among  Negroes 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y. 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  an< 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negn 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity"  —  a  "journal  of  Negro  life.' 

THE  SURVEY.   //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.} 
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NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
Lhe  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER. 
ICA — 315  FGourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
)f  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
>n  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
•ent  upon  request. 

FUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Fouth  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
)f  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA — Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 

The   Framework  of  the  State 

(Continued  from   page    519) 

its  membership.  It  is  accepted  throughout  the  state  as  an 
mpartial  and  disinterested  board,  and  its  recommendations 
:arry  great  weight  by  reason  of  this  fact.  The  preserva- 
tion of  this  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
the  institutions  which  it  inspects  is  the  essence  of  the  sit- 
uation. As  it  would  be  unthinkable  in  practice  to  give  ad- 
ministrative control  to  a  person  or  agency  other  than  the 
sne  to  which  inspectorial  powers  are  specifically  granted  by 
the  Constitution,  it  seems  the  only  sound  procedure  to  desig- 
nate the  State  Board  of  Charities  as  the  head  of  the  De- 
inrtment  of  Chanties. 

The  present  organization  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  with  a  single  medical  commissioner  at  its  head  falls 
n  line  with  the  reorganization  plan.  The  Public  Health 
Council,  which  has  quasi-legislative  powers  to  adopt  state- 
wide sanitary  regulations,  a  matter  for  highly  qualified  tech- 
lical  experts,  and  has  also  advisory  powers,  will  probably 
se  retained  as  now  constituted.  The  Health  Commissioner 
is  an  ex-officio  member  of  this  Council. 

The  question  immediately  arises:  if  the  Department  of 
Health  has  been  administered  under  a  single  commissioner 
with  good  results  as  had  been  the  case  in  recent  years,  and 
if  the  single  commissioner  is  to  be  retained  under  the  re- 
organization plan,  why  is  commission  control  of  the  Mental 
Hygiene  and  Charities  Department  advocated?  The  work 
jf  the  Health  Department  is  based  upon  a  highly  specialized 
and  very  technical  body  of  facts.  The  appointment  of  an 
unqualified  person  would  be  glaringly  inconsistent  and  it 
would  be  no  excuse  to  allege  the  necessity  of  putting  in  "a 
business  man,"  because  the  department  has  practically  no 
business  to  transact,  not  having  charge  of  any  institutions 
as  in  the  case  with  the  Mental  Hygiene  and  Charities  De- 
partments. The  department  still  carries  on  under  the  high 
arestige  given  it  by  the  late  Dr.  Biggs,  during  a  decade  of 
service,  and  by  Commissioner  Nicoll,  formerly  his  deputy, 
low  Commissioner  of  Health ;  and  the  general  principle  of 
•etaining  that  which  is  working  well  would  lead  to  a  differ- 
ent result  in  this  case  from  those  we  have  been  considering. 
Another  important  consideration  is  the  matter  of  length  of 
:erm.  If  the  legislature  would  see  fit  to  provide  that  the 


term  of  the  health  commissioner  be  continued  as  for  six  years 
as  at  present,  carrying  through  three  gubernatorial  terms, 
the  most  valid  objection  to  one-man  contol  would  be  over- 
come, but  to  do  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
the  cabinet  system  which  the  reorganization  seeks  in  gen- 
eral to  accomplish.  If,  however,  the  term  of  the  health 
commissioner  is  made  co-terminous  with  the  governor's,  satis- 
factory conduct  of  the  department  would  be  impossible  with 
a  two-year  term  for  governor  and  unlikely  even  with  a  four- 
year  term.  Under  commission  or  board  control,  longer  and 
overlapping  terms,  or  even  an  indefinite  term  as  in  the  case 
of  the  medical  member  of  the  present  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission, would  more  naturally  follow,  and  would  perhaps 
be  more  readily  adopted  by  the  legislature.  The  prime  rea- 
son for  advocating  commission  control,  in  short,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuous  service,  during  good  behavior,  of 
trained  experts  whose  appointments  would  largely  be  taken 
out  of  politics,  a  type  of  service  which  it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  secure  under  the  cabinet  system. 

In  the  new  Department  of  Correction,  the  head  of  the 
department  will  substantially  assume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  present  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons,  with  the 
exception  that  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Correction  be- 
comes ex-officio  chairman  of  the  newly  constituted  State 
Commission  of  Correction,  an  advisory  body  which  is 
authorized  to  visit  and  inspect  all  penal  institutions  for 
adults.  STANLEY  P.  DAVIES 

The  Other  Side  of  Military  Training 

(Continued  from  page  468) 

To  my  desk  a  few  days  ago  came  the  December  number  of 
the  Ridgefield  (Conn.)  School  Record,  an  undergraduate 
publication.  I  quote  from  the  leading  editorial : 

We  all  need  to  reflect  on  the  subject  of  military  training. 
Two  or  three  weeks  each  year  ought  not  to  detract  from  one's 
general  attitude  on  life.  The  government  needs  young  men 
who  have  been  under  army  discipline  and  who  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  military  tactics  to  be  ready  in  case  of  war.  We  do 
not  realize  the  importance  of  this  now,  but  some  day  it  may 
loom  unpleasantly  before  us.  ...  We,  the  coming  men  of  the 
United  States,  must  give  ourselves  up  to  the  guarding  and 
safekeeping  of  our  growing  nation. 

So,  there  is  another  side  than  Mr.  Lane's  to  military 
training.  There  is  the  side  of  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
experienced  it  and  have  seen,  reluctantly  at  first,  how  neces- 
sary it  is.  I  think  of  the  young  army  officers  I  know  who 
are  instructors.  Most  of  them  are  men  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  emotional  balance  as  you  and  I  have.  They  are 
broad-shouldered,  clean-minded,  modest.  Most  of  them  are, 
or  have  been,  young  business  men,  or  teachers,  or  professional 
men  whom  the  World  War  left  without  a  civilian  niche. 
I  doubt  if  some  of  them  know  of  the  existence  of  the  oc- 
casional objectionable  paragraphs  in  the  drill  regulations 
(those  paragraphs  which  are  not  necessary  to  college  military 
training  and  which  might  well  have  been  omitted).  With 
the  drilling,  they  talk  to  the  students  not  of  blood  and 
thunder,  but  of  sanitation,  hygiene,  organization,  team 
work,  discipline,  courtesy — a  dozen  subjects  which  are  good 
for  growing  boys  to  know  about — but  which  are  not  news. 

Mr.  Lane's  pamphlet  has  its  comic  relief.  At  the  end, 
he  pleads  for  the  time  when  America  will  go  back  to  the 
position  in  this  matter  she  held  before  the  war.  Back  to 
the  rare  old,  fair  old,  golden  days.  He  has  in  mind,  no 
doubt,  those  glorious  days  when  a  million  men  would  spring 
to  arms  over  night! 
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Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  tuper- 
intendents,  matron?,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED:— Head  Councillors,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls  in  Jewish  education- 
al camps.  Experience  and  training  essen- 
tial. Wanted,  also  dietitian,  doctors,  nurses 
and  councillors.  Apply  in  writing  only  to 
C.  J.  I.  Camps,  125  East  85th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

WANTED: — Two  family  case  workers 
for  semi-private  organization.  Should  be 
graduates  of  school  of  social  work,  and 
women  between  ages  of  25  and  40  years. 
Applications  should  include  age,  experience, 
education,  references,  photograph,  and 
minimum  salary  acceptable.  Address  B. 
T.  Hacker,  Manager ;  Duval  County  Wel- 
fare Board,  107  Market  St.,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

WANTED: — A  professionally  trained 
dietitian,  experienced  with  adolescent  boys, 
to  act  as  housekeeper  and  directress  in  a 
home  for  working  boys.  5381  SURVEY. 

WANTED: — Dietitian  for  large  educa- 
tional Camp  for  children.  Conducted  in 
accordance  with  Jewish  dietary  laws. 
Training  and  experience  essential.  Wanted, 
also,  head  councillors,  councillors,  nurses 
and  doctors.  Apply  in  writing  only  to 
C.  J.  I.  Camps,  125  East  8$th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  of  wide  experience, 
to  assume  directorship  of  a  neighborhood 
house  in  New  York  City,  dealing  almost 
entirely  with  Jewish  people.  A  rare  op- 
portunity for  a  man  or  a  woman  of  edu- 
cation, vision,  executive  ability  and  ideals 
of  service,  to  develop  an  important  piece 
of  social  work.  Please  give  complete  de- 
tails in  first  letter,  which  will  be  treated 
confidentially,  stating  age,  education,  train- 
ing and  experience,  and  salary  desired. 
Enclose  photograph,  if  possible  which  will 
be  returned.  5378  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  girl  worker  in  southern 
Jewish  center.  Must  be  experienced  in  or- 
ganizing girls'  clubs,  teaching  dramatics 
and  arts.  Apply  with  references.  5363 
SURVEY. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


WORKERS  W ANTED 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nursei, 
jo  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WOMEN  of  experience  to  take  charge 
of  groups  of  twenty-five  Jewish  dependent 
children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  six- 
teen in  cottage  homes  in  a  cottage  insti- 
tution located  near  the  city  of  New  York. 
Good  salary  and  maintenance  provided. 
Apply  in  writing  to  5386  SURVEY. 

WANTED:— Head  Master  of  Boys'  De- 
partment in  large  child-caring  Institution 
in  an  Eastern  City.  One  who  has  had 
definite  training  in  modern  child-care  work. 
When  applying  state  age,  education,  train- 
ing, and  experience.  Apply  Box  5379 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Housemother  for  small  Jew- 
ish institution.  Twenty-six  children,  six 
old  people.  State  age,  experience,  salary. 
Apply  Superintendent,  469  River  Street, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

WANTED: — Trained  Executive  Secre- 
tary for  Family  Social  Work  Agency. 
Annual  case  load  six  hundred  twenty-five. 
Staff  of  three  trained  visitors  and  clerical 
help.  Middle  western  town  of  eighty 
thousand.  5384  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  woman,  to  solicit,  in  New 
York  for  National  Organization.  Ability 
to  typewrite  essential.  Give  experience 
references,  salary  expected.  5377  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  and  Matron 
for  an  Orthodox  Jewish  Home  for  Aged. 
Must  have  institutional  experience.  Send 
application  accompanied  by  photograph,  if 
possible,  to  Mr.  B.  Faroll,  3  Board  of 
Trade,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Position  as  resident  worker 
in  Maternity  Hospital,  where  babies  are 
placed  for  adoption.  Six  years  experience 
in  child-placing.  Court  work,  family  wel- 
fare work,  etc.  Opportunity  for  construc- 
tive work  more  important  than  large  sal- 
ary. Best  references.  5393  SURVEY. 

REFINED  young  lady,  desires  position 
as  secretary  or  companion  to  lady;  or 
position  as  librarian  of  small  private  or 
public  library.  Experienced.  References. 
5392  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  student,  desires  evening 
work  with  boys'  club.  Capable  personality. 
5391  SURVEY. 


,      Alice  Bradley,  famoua  expert. 
snowsjusfAotrtomakehome  cook- 
ingr,  cake-making,  candy- making 
w     ~7  F'vc  b'K  Profits.  How  to  cater,  run 
rproflt»blo  TEA  ROOMS.  Motor  Inns    CafWr- 
'M.«c.-ov»r(,l  Ways  to  Make  M™%,    in  your 
n  bUBineua  or  Rood  positions.    Write  today  for 
lit™,  booklet.    "(Tookine  for  Profit."  if.  "flf'ff. 
•net.  Ccbgel  il  HMH  Ecuumlu,  MSE.  5«lh  St.,Cbicigi> 


WANTED:  Situation  as  Boy's  Welfare 
or  Religious  Worker,  by  student  in  Train- 
ing College,  age  21,  single,  business  train- 
ing, exr>er:enced  as  volunteer  worker  with 
boys  organizations.  Highesl  references 
5390  SURVEY. 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    It  helps 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  worker,  Jewess,  speaks 
Yiddish,  at  present  employed,  will  con- 
sider opening  with  organization  requiring 
services  of  worker  with  recognized  ability. 
5387  SURVEY. 

COUPLE,  without  children,  want  insti- 
tutional position.  Man  thirty,  has  seven 
years  experience  superintendent  Boys'  Club 
and  officer  in  training  schools,  coach  of  all 
athletics.  Wife,  experienced  teacher  and 
matron  in  training  schools.  Address: 
Superintendent,  612  Main  Street,  Berkley- 
Norfolk,  Va. 

WANTED: — By  a  woman  of  experience, 
who  can  offer  references,  a  position  as 
Matron,  Housekeeper,  dietitian,  or  Super- 
visor in  a  Jewish  Institution.  Girls'  or 
boys'  club  preferred.  5385  SURVEY. 

NURSES — two  Jewish  nurses,  graduates, 
desire  positions  in  Summer  camps.  Adult 
preferred,  but  will  consider  Juvenile.  5381 
SURVEY. 

CHILDREN'S  case  work,  preferably  in 
South,  by  experienced  children's  worker. 
Protestant,  would  consider  resident  posi- 
tion. Write  Box  5383  SURVEY. 

DIETITIAN,  teacher,  visiting  house- 
keeper. Three  years  Home  Economics 
Training  University  of  Wisconsin.  No 
paid  experience.  Available  now  1561 
Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

A    PUBLIC     HEALTH    NURSE    with 

Social  Service  Training.  Tuberculosis,  Hos- 
pital Social  Service,  Industrial  and  organ- 
izing experience,  desires  position.  5380 
SURVEY. 

RESPONSIBLE  position,  preferably  in 
work  with  children  or  young  people  and 
their  parents,  by  woman  of  broad  exper- 
ience— casework,  research,  organizer,  ex- 
ecutive.  Free  next  April.  5373  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER  desires 
position  as  assistant  superintendent  or 
housemother  in  girls'  or  childrens"  insti- 
tution. 5367  SURVEY. 

INSTITUTION  WOMAN  of  wide  ex- 
perience, desires  Superintendent'?  position. 
Executive  and  good  organizer.  Excellent 
New  York  references.  5388  SURVEY. 

HOSPITAL  Social  Service,  Institutional, 
Settlement  and  Family  Case  Workers;  Club 
Leaders  and  Trained  Nurses,  available  for 
first  class  positions.  Executive  Service 
Corporation,  Perilling  Square  Building, 
New  York  City. 

GIRL  with  two  years  College  training 
desires  summer  position  in  tutoring  camp 
or  in  social  work.  5389  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  priv- 
ate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building,  Chi- 
cago; Southern  Building,  Washington. 
1256  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 
us,  it  identifies  you.) 


LITERARY  SERVICES 

Speeches,  club  papers,  articles,  lectures, 
debates,   etc.,   prepared  to  order.     Out- 
lines or  complete  productions.  Research 
work.     Exclusive  service. 
John   H.    Arnold,    Cedar    Falls,    Iowa. 


RESEARCH: 


We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

IB  a  80-pp.  HI.  handbook— it'«  TREE.    Home-Btudr 

Domestic   Science    courses,    for   teaching.   Institution 

management,    etc.    and  for  home-maklus   efficiency. 

Am.  School  ol  Home  Economic!.  S49  E.  58th  St..  Chleagt 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  Th« 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  other*. 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
•nywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  Th« 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


NEW  JERSEY  BIRTH  CONTROL  CONFERENCE:  Tren- 
ton. January  18.  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Anne  Kennedy,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

WOMEN'S  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE:  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  January  18-21.  Secretary,  Miss 
Mary  Anderson,  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bic  BROTHER  &  Bio  SISTER  FEDERATION:  Chi- 
cago. January  19-20.  Director,  Mr.  Roland 
C.  Sheldon,  Big  Brother  Federation,  Inc.,  1775 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TUBERCULOSIS  CONFERENCE:  Phila- 
delphia. January  19-20.  Executive  Secretary, 
Mr.  Arthur  M.  Dewees,  Pennsylvania  Tuber- 
culosis Society,  311  South  Juniper  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  AND  COUNCIL  OF 
WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS:  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
January  21-25.  Executive  Secretaries,  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Vermilya  and  Miss  Florence  E. 
Quinlan,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
CONNECTICUT  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION: 
Bridgeport.  January  26-28.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Cora  Conklin,  23  Elm  Street,  East  Haven, 
Conn. 

MARYLAND  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Balti- 
more, January  26-28.  Secretary,  Miss  Sarah 
F.  Martin,  1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

RHODE     ISLAND     STATE     NURSES     ASSOCIATION: 
Providence.      Latter    part    of    January.       Cor- 
responding secretary,   Miss  Edith  Barnard,  425 
Broadway,    Providence,    R.    I. 
NATIONAL    URBAN     LEAGUE:       New    York    City. 
February     2-5.        Secretary,     Mr.     Eugene     K. 
Jones,    127    East   23d    Street,    New   York   City. 
PENNSYLVANIA     CONFERENCE     ON     SOCIAL     WEL- 
FARE:    Pittsburgh.      February    3-6.      President, 
Miss     Mary     F.     Bogue,     Mothers'     Assistance 
Fund,   Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,   Harrisburg. 
CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE:  Chicago.    February  19- 
20.     Executive   Secretary,   C.    C.   Carstens,   130 
E.  22d   Street,  New  York  City. 
MID-WESTERN    RECREATION    CONGRESS:      Chicago, 
Illinois.      February     19-21.       For     information 
write    to    Mr.    George    E.    Dickie,    315    Fourth 
Avenue,    New   York    City. 

MISSOURI  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Boon- 
ville,  Mo.  March  14-16.  Secretary,  E.  C. 
Steger,  2221  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
ALL-PHILADELPHIA  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL 
WORK:  Philadelphia.  March  24-26.  Secretary, 
Clara  E.  Farr,  Room  302,  311  So.  Juniper 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LOUISIANA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  New 
Orleans.  April  12-13.  For  information  ad- 
dress Mr.  Sherman  Conrad,  Whitney  Central 
Building,  New  Orleans. 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  GIRL 
SCOUTS,  INC.:  St.  Louis,  Mo.  April  21-24. 
Director,  Mrs.  Jane  D.  Rippen,  670  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  Threefold  Commonwealth 

The  Social  Question  in  Its  True  Shape 
By  Dr.  RUDOLF  STEINER 

Authorized 
Translation  by  E.  Bowen-lVedgwood 

Price  $2.00,  Postpaid 
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WhyNotReadtheBestBooks? 

Here  Are  40  of  them — the  Outstanding  American 
Books  of  the  Year — Picked  for  the  League  of  Nations 


SENT  BY  RETURN  MAIL-POSTPAID 


"As  an  effective  means  of  draw- 
ing the  nations  into  closer  intellec- 
tual contact,  by  keeping  them  in 
touch  with  the  works  each  nation 
believes  to  be  its  best" — 

That  is  the  high  purpose  of  the 
Committee  on  Intellectual  Coopera- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
publishing  a  recommended  list  of 
600  books  published  during  1924. 
Of  the  600  titles,  40  each  are  from 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  the  quota  being  based  on  an 
annual  publication  of  10,000  or  more 
new  books.  Countries  whose  new 
works  annually  are  from  5,OOO  to 
10,000  are  entitled  to  name  twenty; 
those  of  2,500  to  5,000,  ten;  below 
2,500,  five. 

The  forty  books  from  the  United 
States  were  chosen  by  the  American 
Library  Association  and  are  listed 
at  the  right. 

Have  you  read  them  all?  In  par- 
ticular, have  you  read  all  under  the 
classification  of  Social  Science? 

To  order  any  or  all  of  these 
American  books  for  delivery  by  re- 
turn mail,  postpaid  in  the  United 
States,  you  need  only  fill  in  and  mail 
the  order  form  below. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 

112   East   19    Street,   New   York 
Please   send   me   the    following   books   from 
the  League  of  Nations  list  for  which  I  en- 
close my  personal   check    (or  money  order) 

for  $ 
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The  American  List 


Social  Science 
History    of    the    Foreign    Policy    of 

the    United    States,    by   Randolph 

Greenfield1    Adams.      Price    $3.50 
Social   Psychology,   by  Floyd  Henry 

Allport.     Price  $2.50 
American     Economic     History,     by 

Harold      Underwood      Faulkner. 

Price  $3.50 
The   Causes   of   Industrial   Unrest, 

by    John    Andrews    Fitch.      Price 

$3-oo 
Scientific  Study  of   Human  Society, 

by      Franklin      Henry      Giddings. 

Price  $2.00 
Non- Voting:    Causes    and    Methods 

of    Control,    by    Charles    Edward 

Merriam  and  Harold  Foote  Gos- 

nell.     Price   $2.50 
Law  and  Morals,  by  Roscoe  Pound. 

Price  $1.50 
Origins     of     Sociology,     by     Albion 

Woodbury  Small.     Price  $3.00 

Philosophy 

The  Discovery  of  Intelligence,  by 
Joseph  Kinmont  Hart.  Price  $4.00 

Psychology:  What  it  has  to  teach 
You  about  Yourself  and  the 
World  You  Live  In,  by  Everett 
Dean  Martin.  Price  $3.00 

Religion 

The  Modern  Use  of  the  Bible,  by 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  Price 
$I.6p 

Contributions  of  Science  to  Relig- 
ion, by  Shailer  Mathews.  Price 
$3.00 

History  of  Religion  in  the  United 
States,  by  Henry  Kalloch  Rowe. 
Price  $1.75 

Natural  Science 

Galapagos,  by  Charles  William 
Beebe.  Price  $9.00 

The  Character  of  Races,  by  Ells- 
worth Huntington.  Price  $5.00 

Human  Origins  (2  vols.),  by  George 
Grant  MacCurdy.  Price  $IO.OO 

General  Cytology,  by  Edmund  Fin- 
cent  Cowdry.  Price  $7.50 

Evolution,  by  Vernon  Kellogg.  Price 
$1-75 

Law 

International  Law  and  Some  Cur- 
rent Illusions,  Ay  John  Bassett 
Moore.  Price  $4.00 


History 

American  Revolution,  by  Charles 
Howard  Mcllwain.  Price  $2.25 

History  of  the  American  Frontier, 
by  Frederic  Logan  Paxson.  Price 
$6.00 

American  Colonies  in  the  i8th  Cen- 
tury (4  vols.),  by  Henry  Levi 
Osgood.  Price  $20.00 

Travel 

Voyaging  Southward,  by  Rockwell 
Kent.  Price  $7.50 

Belles  Lettres  and  Art 

A  Story-Teller's  Story,  by  Sher- 
wood Anderson.  Price  $3.00 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Muir  (2 
vols.),  by  William  Frederic  Bade. 
Price  $7.50 

Life  and  Letters  of  Emily  Dickin- 
son, by  Martha  Dickinson  Bian- 
chi.  Price  $4.00 

Portraits,  Real  and  Imaginary,  by 
Ernest  Boyd.  Price  $2.50 

Bare  Souls,  by  Gamaliel  Bradford. 
Price  $3.50 

Genius  of  Style,  by  William  Crary 
Brownell.  Price  $2.00 

Mark  Twain's  Autobiography  (2 
vols.),  by  Samuel  Langhorne  Cle- 
mens. Price  $10.00 

William  Dean  Howells,  by  Oscar 
Firkins.  Price  $4.00 

William  Crawford  Gorgas,  by 
Marie  Doughty  Gorgas  and  Bur- 
ton J.  Hendrick.  Price  $5.00 

The  Parthenon  and  Other  Greek 
Temples,  by  Jay  Hambidge. 
Price  $6.00 

Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz,  by  John 
Winthrop  Hammond.  Price  $4.00 

Barrett  Wendell  and  His  Letters, 
by  M.  A.  DeW.  Howe.  Price 
$4.50 

Sticks  and  Stones,  by  Lewis  Mum- 
ford.  Price  $2.50 

Man  Who  Died  Twice,  by  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson.  Price  $1.25 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  by  Don  Seitz. 
Price  $5.00 

Autobiography  of  an  Idea,  by  Louis 
Henry  Sullivan.  Price  $3.00 

Woodrow  Wilson,  by  William  Allen 
White.  Price  $5.00 
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You  must  look  closely  to  see  the  most 
important  part  of  this  picture—  the 
cables  on  the  ground  which  bring 
power  from  a  substation  operated  from 
generators  90  miles  away. 


Digging  coal  by  wire 


To  help  industry  and  the 
railroads  do  their  work 
more  economically  is  an 
important  service,  but  to 
save  human  energy  is 
even  more  important. 
The  General  Electric 
Company  designs  and 
manufactures  the  equip- 
ment by  which  elec- 
tricity does  both. 


The  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
mines  coal  for  its  own  transcon- 
tinental trains. 

At  Colstrip,  Montana,  was  a  sur- 
face deposit  that  engineers  had 
never  found  it  practicable  to  work. 

Now  electric  shovels  dig  the  coal 
and  giant  storage  battery  loco- 
motives haul  it  away  to  the  main 
line. 

Electricity  has  performed  a  like 
service  for  many  industries  where 
natural  resources,  without  electric- 
ity, might  have  lain  dormant  for 
another  hundred  years. 
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in  Aid  of  a  Fireproof  Home  at  Hawthorne 

The  Servants  of  Relief  For 
Incurable  Cancer  Declare 

Who  would  say  that  cancerous  poor  cannot  have  a  fire- 
proof house  for  a  hundred  patients  in  Westchester  County, 
while  a  clubhouse  and  goJf  links  would  be  a  sensible  outlay 
in  any  pretty  place?  Again,  who, wants  to  see  patients  burn 
up,  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor? 

Your  -work  ii  unique,  and  the  comfort  you  give  your 
poor  sufferer]  is  wonderful.  /  <was  so  impressed  by  my 
visit  that  I  have  been  brimming  over  with  admiration.  1 
have  visited  many  hospitals  and  homes  all  over,  here 
and  abroad,  but  none  can  come  up  to  your  home.  It  is  a 
wonderful  piece  of  work.  You  deserve  all  the  help  you 
need  for  the  building  mentioned. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
MRS.   S.   B.   STANTON. 

I  have  known  about  this  lofty  work  of  yours  since 
long  ago — indeed,  from  the  day  you  began  it;  I  have 
known  of  its  steady  growth  and  progress,  step  by  step, 
to  its  present  generous  development,  and  assured  position 
among  those  benefactions  to  which  the  reverent  homage 
of  all  creeds  and  colors  is  due;  I  have  seen  it  rise  from 
seedling  to  tree  with  no  endowment  but  the  voluntary 
aid  which  your  patient  labor  and  faith  have  drawn  from 
the  purses  of  grateful  and  compassionate  men;  and  1 
am  glad  in  the  prosperous  issue  of  your  work,  and  glad 
to  know  that  this  prosperity  will  continue,  and  be  per- 
manent— a  thing  which  I  do  know,  for  that  endowment 
is  banked  where  it  cannot  fail  until  pity  fails  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  that  will  never  be. 

Sincerely  yours, 
S.  S.   CLEMENS, 
"Mark  Twain." 

MOTHER  M.  ALPHONSA  LATHROP,  O.  S.  D. 

Treasurer 

Servants  of  Relief  for   Incurable  Cancer. 
The    Wooden    Rosary    Hill    Home, 
Hawthorne,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


By  return  mail 
postpaid 

Mind  in  the  Making 

Now  One  Dollar 


The  Survey  Associates  Edition  of 
"Mind  in  the  Making,"  by  James 
Harvey  Robinson,  at  $1,  is  printed 
from  the  plates  of  the  original  $2.50 
edition,  on  good  paper,  cloth  bound. 

By  return  mail,  postpaid  in  the  U.  S. 
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Survey   Associates, 

112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City 

I  enclose  $ for copies  of  your  new  edition  of 

Robinson's  "Mind  in  the  Making"  at  $1  each. 
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A  Glimpse  Ahead 

TS  there  a  crime  wave?  To  doubt  it  is  to 
commit  blasphemy  in  the  face  of  the  front- 
page headlines. 

Is  there  an  anti-crime  wave?  Commissions, 
committees,  conferences,  contests  for  prize 
panaceas,  books,  pamphlets,  interviews,  a 
great  hubbub  of  organization  and  conversa- 
tion answer  Yes. 

Where  do  the  waves  come  from?  And  are 
they  going  anywhere?  Or  just  waving? 

The  Survey  Graphic  for  March  will  be  de- 
voted, in  part,  to  these  questions  and  some 
possible  answers.  Some  of  the  articles  which 
will  appear  in  that  number  are  listed  below. 


Is  There  a  Crime  Wave  ? 

By  George  W.  Kirchwey 

Ten  years  practice  and  twenty-five  years  teaching 
of  law  qualify  Dean  Kirchwey  to  speak  with  authority 
of  the  biggest  job  the  law  attempts  to  tackle.  Close 
study  of  the  penal  problems  of  several  states,  as  an 
official  commissioner,  as  warden  of  Sing  Sing,  as  an 
unofficial  specialist,  and  nine  years  teaching  of  crim- 
inology at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  lie 
behind  his  moderate  and  convincing  study  of  the  crime 
wave  in  this  issue.  He  weighs  the  evidence,  and  makes 
an  effort  to  sift  out  the  facts  of  record  from  the  some- 
times hysterical  interpretations  which  have  been  put 
upon  them. 

Does  Punishment  Pay  ? 

By  Charles  Platt,  M.D. 

The  first  answer  to  an  "outbreak  of  crime"  is  always 
the  same  as  Alice  in  Wonderland's  Duchess':  "Off  with 
their  heads!"  If  we  can  just  put  everybody  who's 
dangerous  in  jail  and  keep  them  there  for  the  longest 
possible  time,  with  perhaps  a  bit  of  flogging  and  solitary 
confinement  thrown  in,  discipline  will  prevail  and  society 
will  be  vindicated!  It  is  an  old  attitude,  and  nothing 
we  have  learned  in  the  last  quarter  century  makes  it 
any  less  a  fallacy  than  it  has  always  been.  Dr.  Platt, 
who  recalls  the  lessons  we  have  learned — or  should 
have  learned — in  some  centuries  of  penology,  and  who 
argues  for  a  better  way,  is  a  retired  physician  of  Penn- 
sylvania, author  of  The  Psychology  of  Social  Life  and 
a  varied  list  of  other  books,  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Probation  Association. 

Crime  and  Cure 

By  Karl  A.  Menninger,  M.D. 

"So  long  as  offenders  are  sentenced  according  to  a 
book  instead  of  studied  according  to  principles  the  re- 
sults will  continue  to  be  as  inadequate  as  if  doctors 


prescribed  twenty  days  for  every  case  of  appendicitis, 
six  months  of  castor  oil  for  every  cancer,  five  years 
for  every  imbecile."  So  said  Dr.  Menninger,  psychi- 
atrist and  professor  of  criminology  at  Washburn  Col- 
lege, in  addressing  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  He  will  sketch  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
crime  that  is  offered  by  our  growing  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  human  behavior. 


Crime  and  the  Law 


By  Raymond 


When  the  Cleveland  Foundation  made  its  searching 
study  of  criminal  justice,  reviewed  in  The  Survey  in 
October,  1921,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  Mr. 
Moley  was  its  director.  Since  then  he  has  come  to 
Barnard  College  to  teach  government  and  politics.  But 
this  winter  he  has  been  putting  his  experience  in  the 
study  of  the  courts  and  their  functioning  at  the  service 
of  the  Missouri  Association  for  Criminal  Justice,  which 
has  been  surveying  the  way  in  which  the  state  and 
counties  of  Missouri  are  doing  their  job  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Professor  Moley  will  sketch  the 
way  in  which  the  structure  of  government  behaves 
when  the  crime  wave  beats  against  it. 

Crime  and  the  Cell-block 

By  Austin  H.  MacCormick 

Mr.  MacCormick,  of  Bowdoin  College,  has  been  in 
first-hand  touch  with  conditions  in  perhaps  every  state 
penitentiary  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  He  will 
write  of  the  part  the  prisons  play  in  impounding  —  or 
reflecting  —  the  crime  wave. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

FLIVVERS,  Spanish  moss,  palaces  and  prohibition 
which    isn't,    are    parts    of    the    picture    Lucy   J. 
Chamberlain — for    years    a    resident    of    Florida, 
now  student  and   teacher  of   community   organi- 
zation in  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work — paints 
of  Florida  in  these  days  of  the  boom    (p.  529).     And 
beyond   that  she  gives  us  the   sort   of  people   who   are 
streaming  into  El  Dorado,  some  of  their  problems  and 
the  things  that  are  being  done  to  meet  them — the  social 
framework   beneath   the   checkerboard   of   building  lots. 

ANNE  H.  ROLLER  knows  a  coal  town  at  first 
hand,  and  tells  its  story  in  a  way  to  make  the 
clash  of  wills  behind  the  strike  more  comprehensible 
(p-  534)-  She  obtained  much  valuable  material  for 
her  article  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Wyoming  His- 
torical and  Geological  Society  which  for  nearly  seventy 
years  has  been  treasuring  local  lore.  The  museum 
contains  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  collections  of 
Indian  relics  in  America.  Miss  Roller  says:  "The 
Indians  are  far  enough  away  so  that  their  handiwork 
is  cherished.  But  must  the  present  races  in  Wyoming 
Valley  likewise  perish  from  the  earth  before  the  sig- 
nificance of  their  native  culture  is  appreciated?  Think 
what  an  interesting  collection  might  be  made  of  Czecho- 
slovakian  embroidery,  or  of  native  peasant  costumes 
of  the  various  groups,  or  of  legends,  idylls  and  songs!" 

NICCOLO  CORTIGLIA,  whose  painting  illus- 
trates Miss  Roller's  article,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  studied  in  Indianapolis  and  Florence  and 
has  exhibited  his  work  in  Paris,  Rome  and  Venice. 
At  present  he  lives  in  Wilkes-Barre — occupied  with 
portrait  painting — but  his  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
mines  has  given  us  this  striking  study. 


OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD,  editor  of 
The  Nation,  tells  of  early  memories  of  Yellow- 
stone Park  and  of  the  splendid  work  which  has  been 
done  under  latter  day  management  in  making  possible 
the  job  of  caring  for  thousands  of  tourists  and  in 
protecting  and  conserving  the  great  mountain  wilder- 
ness (p.  542). 

TAMES  G.  McDONALD,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
J  Policy  Association,  gives  us  (p.  545)  his  monthly 
survey  of  developments  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 

HERE   are   the   pre-war   radicals   rising  to  tell — in 
response   to   Fred   Howe's   question — where   they 
have   gone  or   stayed    (p.   556).     He   cables   from   Paris 
we  may  expect  a  rejoinder  for  a  later  issue. 

IN  the  second  instalment  of  her  autobiography  (p. 
549)  Beatrice  Webb  draws  a  vivid  picture  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  his  times.  The  heart  searchings 
of  our  pre-wnr  radicals  are  interesting  reading  against 
the  background  of  controversy  in  Mid-Victorian  Eng- 
land. 

DROFESSOR  TAYLOR,  who  tells  how  Chicago 

"reclaimed  its  Daily  News,"  (p.  572)  writes  from 
an  unusual  coign  of  vantage.  Back  in  November  1902, 
the  late  Victor  Lawson  asked  the  head  worker  of  the 
Chicago  Commons  to  contribute  a  signed  article  to  the 
editorial  page;  and  with  scarcely  half  a  dozen  inter- 
ruptions in  the  twenty-three  years  since,  Professor 
Taylor's  articles  have  appeared  every  Saturday,  inter- 
preting to  the  average  reader  "movements,  policies,  po- 
litical and  economic  issues  and  the  men  and  women 
standing  for  or  against  them."  Quite  as  significant  is 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Lawson  faithfully  kept  his  agreement 
with  Professor  Taylor  never  to  alter  what  he  wrote 
without  his  consent;  either  printing  it  all,  or  omitting 
the  whole  article.  This  last  occurred  only  two  or  three 
times,  although  many  times  the  position  taken  by  Pro- 
fessor Taylor  ran  counter  to  that  of  the  adjoining 
editorial  columns.  The  spirit  in  which  this  arrange- 
ment was  faithfully  carried  out  is  a  happy  illustration 
of  the  broad  administration  of  what  Professor  Taylor 
aptly  calls  "a  public  asset  of  the  city." 

IN   the  December   15   number  of  The   Survey  it  was 
announced  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Baker  would  pre- 
sent the  issue  of  protective  legislation  for  women  "from 
the  Woman's  Party  viewpoint."     To  this  identification 
with    a    particular    partisan   group    Mrs.    Baker   stren- 
uously  protests.     "I   wish   to  state,"  she   writes,   "that 
I    am   not   and   have    never   been   a   spokesman    of   the 
Woman's    Party.      This    article    is    a    brief    summary 
of   my  extended   analysis   of   the   material   at  this   time 
available  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  special  legislation 
for  women  in  industry.     I  reached  no  final  conclusion 
because  the  data  are  insufficient.     I  urge  that  we  need 
more  knowledge  of  legislative  effects  and  wherever  the 
facts  take  us  we  must  go  without  prejudiced  alignments 
and  without  partisanship."     The  Survey  is  glad  to  cor- 
rect  its   description   of    Mrs.    Baker's   position,    and   to 
renew  its  announcement  that  her  article,   and   a   com- 
panion piece  by  Frances   Perkins,  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. 
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Behind  the  Boom  in  Florida 


By  LUCY  J.  CHAMBERLAIN 


XF  gossip  is  true  there's  no  parking  space  this 
winter  between  the  cars  that  line  the  roads 
from    everywhere    to    Florida.      The    long 
black  caravans  meet  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
Dixie  Highway.    The  language  of  the  road 
begins    and    friendships    and     rivalries    are 
formed    which    often    determine    the    destination    of    the 
travellers. 

It  would  seem  impossible  that  Florida  could  house  and 
feed  this  seething  mass  of  people;  it  takes  strenuous  work 
night  and  day  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation.  At 
Jacksonville,  the  gateway  of  the  land  of  promise,  the  trails 
diverge  and  the  people  scatter,  later  to  gather  in  tented 
colonies,  or  communities  of  rough  wooden  barracks  or  sea- 
side bungalows.  These  strange,  picturesque  communities 
have  been  planted  throughout  the  state  in  the  outlying  sec- 
tions of  quaint,  sleepy  southern  villages,  old  Spanish  towns, 
dreary  swamps,  ranch  country,  and  alluring  spots  along  the 
sea.  The  aristocrats  of  wealth  scorn  these  humbler  colonies 
of  "tin  can  tourists,"  and  in  pullmans  and  limousines  go 
far  south  to  the  exclusive  hotels  that  charge  approximately 
the  weekly  wage  of  a  bricklayer  for  a  room  and  bath  for 
a  day.  To  house  all  these  people  and  to  keep  them  happy 
and  amused,  magnificent  hotels,  Spanish  cathedrals,  wonder- 
ful golf  courses,  palatial  bathing  casinos,  dance  halls,  and 
tea  gardens  have  been  thrust  into  the  picture. 

Thus  Florida  has  become  to  the  people  of  America 
what  New  York  is  to  the  immigrant,  the  melting  pot 
of  the  nation.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  basic  factors 
of  her  rapid  progress.  Americans  from  North,  East,  South, 
and  West  have  come  together  to  live  in  Florida,  and  have 
brought  to  this  young  state  new  ideas,  the  results  of  tried 
experiences  in  older  communites ;  and  these  ideas  and  experi- 
ences have  been  pooled  for  the  benefit  of  Florida's  growth, 
thus  taking  her  by  swift  stages  through  changes  that  older 
communities  encounter  only  slowly.  Therein  lies  the  social 
import  of  what  is  happening — its  opportunity  and  its  pitfalls. 
In  its  larger  outlines,  this  swift,  spectacular  growth  has 
gripped  the  imagination  of  the  country.  Not  so  many  years 


ago,  according  to  popular  conception,  Florida  was  composed 
mostly  of  treacherous  swamps  and  tropical  jungles,  abound- 
ing in  alligators,  strange  reptiles,  and  big  spiders.  Florida 
produced  oranges,  pineapples,  turpentine,  and  long  staple 
cotton.  Geography  taught  this.  Florida  was  remote,  wild- 
ly beautiful,  a  land  of  flowers  and  palm  trees  and  old  oaks 
hung  with  Spanish  moss.  The  picture-books  revealed  that. 
In  Florida  was  located  the  first  settlement  in  the  United 
States,  St.  Augustine,  a  city  of  old  world  charm,  of  narrow 
streets  and  overhanging  balconies.  The  histories  told  that. 
Thus  vaguely  most  of  us  would  sum  up  our  early  impres- 
sions of  the  Florida  that  is  today  the  most  talked  about 
place  in  America. 

FLORIDA  is  a  pioneer  state,  although  she  wears  the 
aura  of  four  centuries  of  history.  Like  the  proverbial 
Rip,  she  has  been  asleep,  and  probably  would  have  gone  right 
on  sleeping  had  not  northern  capitalists  discovered  her.  It 
took  some  years  to  awaken  her,  in  spite  of  the  millions  poured 
into  investments  and  the  influx  of  wealthy  tourists  who 
made  of  her  southern  shores  a  famous  winter  playground. 
An  early  opinion  prevailed  to  the  effect  that  the  heat  of 
Florida  was  to  be  shunned,  except  during  the  three  winter 
months,  and  this  impression  made  Florida's  prosperity  a 
seasonal  one.  During  the  season  the  natives  made  as  much 
money  as  possible  from  the  tourists  and  the  tourists  specu- 
lated in  native  real  estate.  The  natives  set  about  trying  to 
prolong  the  tourist  season  and  the  transient  capitalists, 
through  their  real  estate  agents,  began  the  propaganda  to 
convince  outsiders  that  Florida  was  a  good  all-year-around 
place  in  which  to  live. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game,  the  foreign  capitalists  and  the 
natives  reached  a  point  of  agreement,  and  cooperation  began 
for  the  development  of  Florida's  resources.  The  natives 
who  controlled  appropriations  and  legislation  had  up  to  this 
point  been  dazed,  too  overcome  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
changes  to  be  willing  to  swing  the  large  bond  issues  urged 
by  the  speculators.  Convinced  at  length  that  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  state  to  do  so,  the  legislature  appropriated 
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money  for  good  roads  and  announced  its  intention  to  reclaim 
the  Everglades.  The  local  civic  organizations  and  the  pri- 
vate syndicates  got  busy  with  their  stupendous  publicity 
schemes  and  the  rush  for  Florida  began. 

The  resulting  folk-movement  has  even  outstripped  the 
rush  for  the  Far  West  when  gold  was  discovered.  The  great 
game  is  one  of  gambling  on  options,  and  it  is  being  feverishly 
played. 

TRUE  it  is  that  the  majority  of  these  newcomers  are 
interested  in  making  money,  but  Florida  is  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  civilization  is  not  just  a  huge  checkerboard 
of  real  estate  lots.  The  invasion  of  the  state  has  brought 
with  ;t  social  problems  of  such  a  serious  nature  as  fairly 
to  swamp  the  local  governments  and  the  welfare  organiza- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  there  are  the  big  problems  of  sanitation  con- 
nected with  the  mushroom  communities — water,  sewerage, 
milk  and  food  inspection.  More  serious  still  is  the  problem 
of  preventing  contagious  diseases.  Within  the  past  few  years 
the  state  Board  of  Health  has  released  a  field  force  of  around 
thirty  nurses,  doctors  and  sanitary  inspectors  for  work  on 
these  problems,  and  this  winter  the  governor  called  an 
extraordinary  session  of  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  provid- 
ing additional  appropriations  for  general  sanitary  improve- 
ments. 

Secondly,  the  very  people  themselves  who  are  caught  in 
this  whirlpool  of  activity  constitute  an  overwhelming  social 
problem.  This  does  not  apply  to  one  class,  but  to  all  classes. 
The  wealthy  must  have  their  drinks  and  they  get  them.  Along 
the  southern  shores,  and  particularly  in  certain  islands,  pro- 
hibition just  "isn't."  From  points  along  the  southern  East 
Coast,  hydroplanes  and  aeroplanes  take  the  idle  rich  swiftly 
to  Bimini,  where  a  diverting  time  and  all  manner  of  drinks 
may  be  had  in  picturesque  gambling  casinos.  The  more 
courageous  patronize  the  local  bootlegger  and  his  wares 
are  good,  for  without  marked  interference  from  those  in 
authority,  the  best  sort  of  liquor  pours  in.  In  one  place, 
as  the  story  has  it,  when  a  liquor  cargo  lands,  a  fire  alarm 
attracts  all  the  inhabitants  to  one  end  of  the  island,  while 
at  the  other  the  cargo,  unmolested,  is 'landed  and  stored  away 
before  the  fake  alarm  is  discovered.  If  one  seeks  diversion 
outside  Florida,  a  trip  to  Cuba  by  aeroplane  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  hours,  and  one  may  play  the  lotteries  and 
drink  to  one's  heart's  content  and  get  hack  for  breakfast  the 
next  morning.  In  other  ways,  Broadway  standards  have 
been  superimposed  on  the  rural  South.  Before  the  real  estate 
boom,  Florida's  moral  standards  were  controlled  largely  by 
the  goodly  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  but  since  the  invasion,  Florida  has  become  a  verit- 
able Reno  on  the  coast.  Scandal  sheets  and  Hearst  papers 
give  the  lurid  details  of  divorce  cases,  while  the  divorcees 
become  the  center  of  curiosity.  All  this  has  not  been  with- 
out its  harmful  effect  upon  native  marriage  standards. 

The  problems  of  the  other  half  are  less  vivid,  less  inter- 
esting to  the  natives,  more  of  a  nuisance.  To  begin  with, 
there  are  the  deposits  of  disappointed  people  from  previous 
Florida  booms.  The  present  real  estate  boom  is  not  the  only 
one  Florida  has  known.  It  might  be  called  the  crest  of  the 
biggest  wave,  but  there  have  been  other  lesser  waves  of 
prosperity — land  booms,  orange  booms,  pineapple  farm 
booms,  and  the  Everglades  boom  that  ended  in  tragedy  for 


so  many  credulous  and  unsuspecting  investors.  As  a  result 
of  these  booms  Florida  has  for  years  had  its  transients,  but 
the  problem  of  migrants  is  more  critical  now  than  ever 
before.  In  the  trail  of  the  rich  idlers  follow  hundreds  of 
the  poor  and  sick,  lured  by  wonderful  tales  of  wealth  and 
beauty  and  a  health  giving  climate.  In  their  wake  also  come 
the  usual  drift  of  adventurers  and  unscrupulous  fortune 
hunters.  The  latter  help  the  crime  wave  along,  while  the 
former,  stranded  and  friendless  in  a  strange  country  where 
expenses  are  higher  than  in  New  York  city,  constitute  the 
clientele  of  the  health  and  case  work  agencies.  There  is 
pouring  into  the  state  a  class  of  people  who  have  failed  every- 
where else  and  yet  cherish  a  vague  hope  of  getting  some 
share  in  the  shower  of  gold.  Between  these  two  extremes 
are  the  lower  middle-class  people  who  came  south  with  their 
complete  savings,  sufficient  perhaps  to  buy  a  lot  or  an  op- 
tion, which  later  proved  to  be  a  bad  investment.  These  have 
been  caught  and  forced  by  the  loss  of  their  small  fortunes 
into  the  ranks  of  drifters. 

To  meet  all  these  social  problems  Florida  is  now  organiz- 
ing her  forces  as  rapidly  as  possible,  trying  to  catch  up  with 
the  advance  guard,  straining  the  resources  of  her  social 
welfare  agencies  to  the  limit.  Up  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
present  decade  organization  for  social  work  and  health  has 
been  trailing  far  behind  the  onward  march  in  other  regions. 
Thus  far  all  the  evidence  would  indicate  that  Florida's 
social  awakening  has  been  forced,  but  this  is  not  wholly  true. 
Such  drastic  changes  as  have  recently  taken  place  could  not 
have  been  forced  upon  the  conservative  South  had  it  not 
been  to  some  degree  ready  to  advance.  One  who  has  lived 
in  Florida  from  childhood  and  hoped  constantly  for  better 
social  conditions  there  can  testify  truthfully  to  a  much 
slower  process  of  evolution.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
awakening  in  Florida  of  that  vague  thing  called  "social 
consciousness." 

FIFTEEN  years  ago  there  were  only  scattered  efforts 
along  health  and  social  welfare  lines.  The  professional 
case  workers  in  the  state  numbered  three — the  secretaries 
of  the  Associated  Charities  in  Jacksonville  and  Tampa,  and 
the  state  executive  of  a  child  placing  agency.  The  health 
field  was  almost  as  sparsely  equipped.  A  director  of  the 
state  Board  of  Health,  a  director  of  the  Anti-tuberculosis 
Association,  and  a  public  health  nurse  serving  the  two 
jointly,  made  up  the  official  personnel,  while  there  were 
perhaps  not  more  than  four  local  public  health  nurses  sup- 
ported by  private  or  public  funds.  Two  Red  Cross  chapters, 
one  having  jurisdiction  over  the  northern  and  the  other  over 
the  southern  half  of  the  peninsular,  maintained  emergency 
skeleton  organizations  interested  in  disaster  relief  and  life 
saving.  State  institutions  were  in  a  bad  way  with  inadequate 
buildings  and  insufficient  personnel.  In  fact,  stories  about 
the  state  hospital  for  the  insane  indicated  practices  of  non- 
segregation  that  were  almost  medieval.  No  state  facilities 
for  the  care  of  tuberculosis  were  in  existence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  came  about  simultane- 
ously expansion  and  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  national 
organizations.  The  Red  Cross  swiftly  established  a  separate 
chapter  in  each  of  Florida's  sixty  counties,  and  the  two 
health  organizations  capitalized  the  publicity  resulting  from 
the  draft  examinations  and  urged  the  state  legislature  to 
make  larger  appropriations  for  health  work. 
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The  cars  stand  solidly  packed,  end  to  end,  in'Miami  streets 


But  when  the  war  was  over,  in  spite  of  what  had  seemed 
the  beginning  of  a  new  social  awakening;  Florida  allowed 
her  conscience  to  go  partially  to  sleep  again.  The  prodding 
of  outside  national  organizations  produced  annoyance  but 
not  much  local  activity.  In  spite  of  this  lethargy,  however, 
the  state  representative  of  the  Red  Cross  went  steadily  on 
building  up  her  case  for  permanent  social  workers  and 
public  health  nurses  to  replace  the  untrained  volunteer 
workers  of  war  days.  The  slowness  with  which  these  workers 
were  placed  might  have  been  discouraging  to  a  less  coura- 
geous person,  but  the  effect  of  Red  Cross  stimulation  was 
increasingly  noticeable,  especially  in  the  placement  of  local 
public  health  nurses. 

FLORIDA  was  still  in  the  state  of  rubbing  her  eyes  and 
begging  to  be  let  alone,  however,  when,  three  years 
ago,  she  received  a  sudden  jolt  and  woke  up  to  find  a  black 
image  of  herself  mirrored  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  Perhaps 
Florida  did  not  really  recognize  herself  as  a  social  problem 
until  her  dark  peonage  scandals  horrified  the  nation,  arous- 
ing public  sentiment  to  a  pitch  of  indignation  and  bringing 
about  a  demand  that  retribution  be  made  for  her  past  sins 
in  this  respect  by  the  passage  of  legislation  aimed  to  make 
impossible  a  repetition  of  such  criminal  practices.  How 
much  effect  this  exposure  had  on  recent  progress  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  for  everything  connected  with  Florida  is  so 
mixed  up  with  the  real  estate  boom  that  it  is  hard  to  analyze 
the  less  spectacular  forces  underlying  its  social  awakening. 


Unquestionably  this  exposure  added  impetus  to  the  changes 
being  urged  by  the  handful  of  social  experts  in  the  state 
and  caused  local  communities  to  look  at  themselves  with 
more  critical  eyes.  At  any  rate,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
state  in  the  Union  can  show  a  more  rapid  record  of 
development  than  that  indicated  by  social  changes  in  local 
and  state  organizations  in  Florida  within  the  past  five  years. 
The  story  of  these  developments  is  exhilarating.  Too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  splendid  demonstrations 
in  social  work  and  public  health  nursing  made  by  the  Red 
Cross  from  funds  remaining  on  hand  as  a  result  of  war 
drives.  A  large  number  of  these  demonstrations  in  public 
health  nursing  have  been  taken  over  by  the  city  and  county 
governments  and  are  now  under  the  supervision  of  the  state 
Board  of  Health.  In  contrast  to  things  as  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  state  Board  of  Health  has  at  the 
present  time  a  force  of  six  or  more  doctors,  a  number  of 
.sanitary  inspectors,  and  fourteen  public  health  nurses,  ex- 
clusive of  local  workers.  Two  years  ago  a  Children's  Code 
Commission  was  authorized  by  state  legislation,  and  a 
prominent  woman,  well  informed  on  social  questions,  was 
made  chairman.  On  this  code  commission  were  placed 
several  professional  social  workers  and  a  number  of  promi- 
nent club  women.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  commission 
was  to  call  into  consultation  an  outstanding  national  child 
welfare  expert  and  the  leader  of  the  child  labor  movement. 
The  Florida  Children's  Home  Society  now  has  a  staff  of 
fifty  workers.  The  Anti-tuberculosis  Association,  now  known 
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as  the  Florida  Public  Health  Association,  has  four  or  five 
workers,  and  in  addition  to  its  educational  work  for  the 
prevention  of  the  disease,  has  formed  a  state  council  of 
health  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  duplication  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  fourteen  agencies  engaged  in 
promoting  various  types  of  health  programs  in  the  schools. 
The  most  important  job  before  this  organization  is  to  see 
that  adequate  hospital  facilities  for  the  care  of  tubercular 
patients  are  established  in  Florida,  for  the  state  is  almost 
criminally  negligent  in  this  respect.  A  Conference  of  Social 
Work  has  also  come  into  existence,  though  it  has  not  yet 
the  funds  to  support  a  paid  executive. 

Florida  is  still  without  a  state  board  of  welfare.  The 
effort  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  three  years  ago 
to  secure  legislation  creating  such  a  board  and  making 
compulsory  the  employment  of  a  social  worker  by  every 
county  in  the  state  failed  to  bring  about  such  action.  Some- 
what to  the  surprise  of  the  clubwomen  this  result  was  not 
displeasing  to  a  section  at  least  of  Florida's  social  workers, 
who  felt  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  passage  of  such 
legislation  or  for  the  creation  of  such  a  department.  They 
contended  that  the  North  Carolina  bill  had  been  in  many 
respects  a  failure;  and  felt  that  economic  changes  were  oc- 
curring in  such  a  fantastic  way  that  a  welfare  department 
suiting  the  current  needs  of  Florida  might  be  obsolete  a 
year  from  now.  These  social  workers  wished  a  longer  time  in 
which  to  do  experimental  and  educational  work  in  local 
communities  before  a  state  department  was  attempted. 

Although  greatly  disappointed,  the  clubwomen  showed 
a  sporting  spirit.  Shortly  thereafter  they  got  together  with 
the  new  Children's  Code  Commission  and  the  sociology 
department  of  the  state  university  to  help  organize  a  school 
of  social  work.  As  a  result  in  the  summer  of  1924  some 
courses  in  social  work  were  given  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  and  they  were  so  popular  that  it  was  decided  to 
repeat  them  yearly  in  connection  with  the  regular  summer 
school.  To  assist  the  university  staff,  various  state  agencies 
supplied  both  money  and  workers  and  three  instructors  were 
also  brought  from  New  York  city.  Clubwomen  came  from 
all  over  the  state  and  a  substantial  number  of  them  enrolled 
in  the  courses  in  social  case  work,  child  welfare,  sociology 
and  psychology  and  went  to  school  from  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  six  in  the  afternoon,  even  attending  the 
open  forum  discussions  held  in  the  evening,  together  with 
juvenile  court  judges,  probation  officers,  social  workers, 
teachers  and  undergraduate  students. 

THE  growth  of  federations  and  community  chests  through- 
out the  state  is  another  feature  of  the  development  and 
one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  business  men  who  favor  them 
do  not  emphasize  the  money-saving  feature  as  much  as  the 
argument  that  through  federation  of  agencies  the  community 
is  able  to  support  enough  efficiently  trained  workers. 

If  one  travels  much  in  Florida,  one  hears  a  good  deal 
about  the  model  plan  of  social  organization  which  has 
been  in  existence  in  St.  Augustine  for  the  past  four  years 
and  has  had  much  influence  upon  other  communities. 
St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States,  has  ap- 
parently been  drinking  deeply  from  her  own  famous  Foun- 
tain of  Youth.  Since  the  Spanish  American  War  there  has 
been  peace  from  enemies  without,  but  within  trouble  has 
constantly  been  brewing  in  the  nature  of  political  struggles 
and  religious  and  racial  antagonisms.  In  this,  of  course, 


St.  Augustine  is  not  unique.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Southern  Renaissance,  nearly  every  city  in  the  South  has 
known  inward  turmoil.  The  population  of  the  ancient  city 
is  about  60  per  cent  Roman  Catholic.  The  native  white 
population  is  made  up  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  English 
and  Spanish  settlers  and  of  the  Minorcans.  A  third  of  the 
inhabitants  are  colored.  In  1916  the  Catholics  held  most 
of  the  public  offices  and  the  Protestants  granted  them  the 
honors  grudgingly.  Political  elections  have  from  time  to 
time  been  hot  contests  in  which  decided  bitterness  has  been 
apparent.  Feeling  reached  a  climax  some  years  ago  when 
the  state  legislature  passed  a  bill  forbidding  the  wearing 
of  a  habit  by  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  This  eliminated 
from  the  teaching  personnel  of  the  public  schools  a  number 
of  Sisters  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  public  educa- 
tion department.  As  a  result  there  developed  a  wider  breach 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  the  Catholics  built 
schools  of  their  own. 

THEN  came  the  World  War,  and  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, Negroes  and  whites,  sent  forth  their  sons  together 
to  the  battle  fields  of  France.  For  the  first  time,  against  the 
blue  skies  of  the  city  there  floated  a  new  flag — a  red  cross 
on  a  white  background.  The  people  of  St.  Augustine  began 
to  understand  that  in  its  service  differences  in  nationality, 
color,  creed,  and  politics  are  forgotten.  Through  practical 
experience  during  the  war  the  community  learned  that  its 
groups  could  work  together.  As  a  result  all  the  churches, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  all  civic  organizations,  women's 
clubs,  men's  luncheon  clubs,  the  city  and  county  governments, 
welfare  and  fraternal  organizations,  associated  themselves 
together  to  work  for  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. And  this  is  how  it  happened. 

For  generations  the  county  and  city  have  had  the  prover- 
bial system  of  pauper  relief  and  pensions,  and  the  churches 
have  given  alms  to  the  poor.  Some  thirty  years  ago  a  branch 
of  the  Kings  Daughters  was  organized.  Social  work  had 
its  beginnings  in  a  visiting  committee  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  calls  for  assistance.  As  the  work  grew 
the  women  realized  that  they  were  not  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  health  problems  of  their  families.  Eight  years  ago 
they  organized  a  District  Nursing  Committee.  A  nurse  was 
brought  down  from  Virginia.  The  Kings  Daughters,  un- 
able to  finance  this  venture  alone,  gained  the  support  of  the 
city,  county  and  Catholic  Charities. 

For  six  years  the  nurse  remained  the  only  professional 
worker  in  the  town.  To  her  first  job  of  bedside  nursing 
had  been  added  a  startling  array  of  duties  and  titles.  She 
was  dispensing  relief  for  the  city,  county,  and  Kings 
Daughters,  and  she  was  probation  officer  and  Travellers 
Aid  worker.  She  was  what  the  people  in  the  community 
describe  as  a  "lone  worker."  Few  people  knew  the  inner 
mysteries  of  her  job,  but  the  town  proudly  boasted  of  the 
number  of  services  she  rendered.  At  intervals  the  nurse 
resigned  and  left  St.  Augustine.  Each  time  she  was  asked 
to  return  and  she  always  came  back.  In  the  fall  of  1922 
she  submitted  a  final  resignation. 

At  this  psychological  moment  a  field  representative  of  the 
Red  Cross  paid  a  visit  to  the  local  chapter.  The  president 
of  the  Kings  Daughters  appealed  to  her  for  help.  It  devel- 
oped that  she  thought  the  community  needed  two  workers — 
a  social  worker  and  a  nurse.  The  Kings  Daughters,  having 
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had  difficulty  at  times  with  the  financing  of  the  nurse,  were 
skeptical.  The  field  representative  suggested  that  the  four 
organizations  now  interested  should  gain  the  support  of 
other  organizations.  There  was  some  opposition  to  the 
federation  idea  and  to  two  workers:  the  nurse  was  their 
pet  project ;  to  turn  over  this  responsibility  to  the  community 
might  leave  them  without  any  particular  incentive. 

Some  of  the  women,  however,  had  caught  a  vision  of 
what  a  federation  would  mean  to  the  community.  The 
District  Nursing  Committee  on  its  own  initiative  invited 
the  twenty-seven  social  organizations  in  the  county  to  send 
two  representatives  each  to  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  ad- 
visability of  forming  a  federation.  Several  meetings  were 
held  and  finally  the  St.  Johns  County  Welfare  Federation 
came  into  being.  Its  membership  is  composed  of  two  repre- 
sentatives each  from  the  county  and  city  governments,  and 
the  county  school  board,  together  with  two  representatives 
from  every  church  and  social  organization  doing  any  type 
of  welfare  work  in  St.  Johns  County. 

Its  work  is  divided  into  two  departments,  Health  and 
Welfare,  the  Health  and  Welfare  Committees  being  case 
committees  of  the  social  worker  and  nurses  respectively.  The 
Welfare  Department  handles  the  school  attendance,  proba- 
tion, and  family  case  work,  while  the  health  education 
program,  examination  of  school  children,  and  special  clinics 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Health  Department. 
The  Federation,  now  about  to  start  its  fourth  year,  employs 
a  social  worker,  two  public  health  nurses,  a  nutrition  ex- 
pert, and  a  stenographer,  runs  a  neighborhood  house  and 
owns  four  Ford  cars.  The  King's  Daughters  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  development  of  recreation,  and  two 
workers  supervise  the  playground  surrounding  the  neighbor- 
hood house. 

The  county  appropriates  $4,000  yearly  for  the  use  of  the 
Federation,  exclusive  of  its  appropriation  for  mothers' 
pensions.  From  county  funds  set  aside  for  juvenile  court 
work  the  social  worker  receives  $37.50  monthly  towards  her 
salary.  The  county  school  board  has  found  it  convenient  to 
handle  attendance  work  through  the  Federation  and  makes 
a  monthly  contribution  of  $100  towards  the  budget.  The 
city  government  pays  into  the  treasury  of  the  Federation 
$2,000  annually.  A  considerable  part  of  the  budget  is  in 
this  way  raised  by  taxation.  The  balance  is  contributed  by 
the  churches,  private  welfare  agencies  and  the  clubs. 

With  great  pride  the  people  in  the  community  aver 
that  St.  Augustine  is  a  city  without  drives.  Funds  are 
raised  within  the  organizations  themselves  by  dues  and 
contributions  from  members.  Money  raising  is  not  pro- 
nounced or  noticeable  because  most  of  the  affairs  are  social 
events  to  which  all  the  people  in  this  community  like  to  go. 

The  people  of  St.  Augustine  are  tremendously  proud  of 
their  Federation  and  believe  in  it  absolutely.  Case  work 
technique  was  unknown  to  them  three  years  ago  and  they 
have  a  naive  way  of  explaining  the  advantages  the  new  plan 
has  over  the  old.  It  would,  however,  be  hard  to  find  any- 
where a  community  with  a  better  understanding  of  its 
social  problems.  The  people  are  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
federation  plan  that  they  are  anxious  to  see  other  com- 
munities adopt  it.  The  plan  is  being  used  as  a  model  over 
the  entire  state.  To  cities  and  counties  asking  for  assistance, 
the  Federation  has  sent  its  city  manager,  its  president,  a 
member  of  its  executive  committee,  and  in  rare  instances 
one  of  its  professional  staff. 


The  influence  of  the  example  set  by  St.  Augustine  is 
being  felt  in  many  other  communities.  In  one  rapidly 
growing  city  on  the  east  coast  the  public  department  of 
welfare  became  seriously  involved  in  a  political  tangle.  In 
despair  the  city  manager  traveled  some  hundreds  of  miles, 
visited  the  city  manager  of  St.  Augustine  and  investigated  the 
tales  he  had  heard  about  the  St.  Johns  County  Welfare 
Federation.  He  went  away  enthusiastic,  and,  oddly  enough, 
determined  to  give  up  control  of  his  welfare  department, 
putting  the  work  into  the  hands  of  a  federation  similar  to 
the  one  at  St.  Augustine.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  a  law  or  two  repealed  and  another 
enacted.  This  he  speedily  accomplished,  and  his  city  and 
county  now  has  an  organization  modelled  after  that  of 
St.  Augustine. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  state,  in  a  county  where 
previously  it  had  not  been  possible  to  support  a  social  worker, 
a  community  which  probably  needed  social  engineering  as 
much  as  any  place  in  the  state,  the  federation  of  agencies 
has  brought  about  the  necessary  financial  support.  Here 
within  two  years,  presumably  as  a  result  of  Ku  Klux  Klan 
activities,  an  efficient  head  nurse  of  a  county  hospital  was 
discharged  when  it  became  known  at  the  end  of  several 
years  of  public  service  that  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  In 
this  same  town,  too,  about  sixteen  months  ago,  two  Negro 
boys,  alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  impudence  to  two  white 
women,  were,  without  even  a  hearing,  riddled  with  bullets, 
their  dead  bodies  tied  to  the  back  of  an  automobile  and 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Yet  in  this  town 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  recently  sent  a  representative  to  the  new 
welfare  federation  secretary  to  submit  plans  for  handling 
two  of  "their  cases" !  She  not  only  discussed  these  cases 
amiably  with  the  representative  but  was  able  to  persuade 
him  to  accept  a  more  intelligent  plan  of  action  proposed 
by  herself. 

These  three  communities  are  honestly  striving  to  handle 
their  social  problems  in  a  scientific  manner.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  just  as  Florida  communities  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  importance  of  trained  service,  and  cooperation,  and 
careful  painstaking  case  work,  they  should  suddenly  be 
utterly  swamped  by  elements  beyond  their  control.  The 
present  situation  demands  that  social  forces  within  Florida 
communities  pull  together  to  prevent  internal  breakdowns. 
The  large  numbers  of  transients  stranded  by  the  undertow 
of  the  prosperity  wave  are  straining  the  resources  of 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  overtaxing  the  strength 
of  the  small  body  of  skilled  welfare  workers  within  the 
state.  I  have  talked  intimately  with  Florida  social  workers 
who  tell  me  their  organizations  are  enormously  over- 
burdened. 

They  urge  more  federations  and  more  trained  workers  as  a 
present  solution.  The  federation  seems  the  best  form  of 
organization  for  controlling  duplication  of  effort  and  money 
in  smaller  communities,  and  such  control  in  a  situation  like 
the  present  one  in  Florida  is  all  important.  The  number 
of  completely  organized  county  federations  in  Florida  is 
now  about  twelve.  Social  workers  hope  to  see  these  federa- 
tions increase  yearly  and  to  be  ready  for  the  question  of  a 
state  welfare  department  five  or  ten  years  from  now.  While 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds 
the  spirit  of  experimentation  and  cooperation  that  has  been 
steadilv  growing  in  the  state  is  the  most  hopeful  indica- 
tion of  all-around  progress. 
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From  a  painting  by  N.  Cortigtia 


Coal  breaker 
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midnight   train 

from  Philadelphia  was 

due    in   Wilkes-Barre 

in  half   an  hour.    At 

Mountain     Top     the 

conductor  roused"  the 
sleepy  passengers,  and  they  crowded 
close  to  the  windows  on  the  right  side 
of  the  car.  A  moment  before  all  had 
been  dark  outside.  Suddenly,  as  the 
train  rounded  a  sharp  curve  and  be- 
gan its  laborious  steep  descent,  the  myr- 
iad lights  of  the  valley  lay  spread  out 
before  enchanted  eyes.  Stars  of  light 
against  dense  blackness,  they  seemed 
a  section  of  the  midnight  sky  inverted. 
As  the  train  reached  level  ground, 

these    tiny  stars   resolved    themselves  

into  street-lamps  and  windows.    "I've 

made  this  run  for  twenty  years,"  said  the  conductor,  "and 
I've  never  failed  to  stop  to  look  at  that  sight.  It's  the 
prettiest  thing  I  know." 

If  you  would  get  the  best  panorama  of  Wyoming  Valley 
by  daylight  you  must  climb  a  burning  mountain.  Many 
years  ago  a  fire  started  in  a  rich  vein  of  coal,  and  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  engineers,  it  has  been  burning  ever  since. 
From  time  to  time,  deep  fissures  occur,  from  which  ascend 
a  thick,  yellowish  smoke.  Here  and  there  the  ground  has 


By  ANNE  H.  ROLLER 

Here  a  former  Wilkes-Barre 
social  worker  sketches,  with  insight 
and  sure  strokes,  the  setting  of  one 
of  the  chief  centers  of  the  anthra- 
cite conflict:  A  New  England 
town  with  a  Pennsylvania  hinter- 
land peopled  by  a  foreign  labor 
force  which  works  the  mines  and 
lives  in  the  villages.  An  industrial 
community  in  which  there  is  scant 
mingling  and  little  understanding. 
But  here  and  there,  some  out- 
croppings  of  that  vein  of  goodwill 
which  we  may  hope  underlies  hu- 
manity everywhere. 


sunk,  forming  depressions  after  the 
manner  ot  the  mine  cave-ins.  In 
one  of  these  depressions,  close  by 
the  road  which  winds  upward  to  the 
summit,  there  are  cavernous  black 
gaps  which  exude  heavy  poisonous 
fumes.  A  large  sign-board  not  far 
away  advises,  "proceed  at  your  own 
risk."" 

You  proceed  and  come  at  length 
to  the  bleak  pile  of  boulders 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  You  clamber  atop  one 
of  the  huge  rocks,  and  there  be- 
low is  the  valley,  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion as  the  scene  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Massacre  and  equally  fa- 
mous in  the  history  of  industry  as 
the  spot  where  anthracite  coal  was  discovered  and  first  used. 

GLEAMING  in  the  sun,  the  Susquehanna  River, 
which  here  is  swift  and  wide,  winds  tortuously 
between  two  wooded  mountain  ranges  rising  a  thousand  feet 
above  its  waters.  From  Pittston,  where  the  river  breaks 
through  the  mountains  at  the  point  where  the  Lackawanna 
joins  it,  to  Nanticoke,  where  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  north, 
is  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  This  compact  basin  is  in 
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reality  one  community,  made  up  of  many  little  mining 
villages,  clustered  about  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  which 
you  can  easily  pick  out  by  finding  the  Miners'  Bank,  a  tall 
building  of  white  stone  close  to  the  Market  Street  bridge. 
The  valley,  which  varies  in  width  from  three  to  six  miles, 
can  scarcely  hold  the  population  of  three  hundred  thousand 
persons,  and  some  of  the  villages  climb  half-way  up  the 
mountain  side.  The  valley  and  hillside  communities  vary 
considerably  in  size  and  are  in  such  close  proximity  that 
their  borders  merge.  Usually  the  nucleus  of  each  compact 
cluster  of  houses  is  a  huge  black  coal  breaker.  Sometimes 
there  are  several  breakers  quite  close  together.  Scattered 
at  irregular  intervals,  now  close  to  the  water,  now  part  way 
up  the  mountain,  in  architecture  unlike  any  other  structure 
devised  by  man,  each  with  a  distinct  individuality  as  to 
line,  yet  resembling  every  other  in  its  irregularity  and  its 
unrelieved  blackness,  the  coal  breakers  stamp  the  pictures 
with  the  heraldry  of  anthracite. 

For  the  earth  underneath  the  homes  of  this  beautiful 
valley  is  honeycombed  through  and  through.  Chambers 
about  twenty  feet  in  width,  cut  out  with  drill  and  dynamite, 
alternate  with  pillars.  The  veins,  due  to  ancient  upheavals, 
nearly  all  lie  in  the  earth  slantwise,  and  in  places  where 
they  outcrop,  tunnels  are  driven  in  directly  from  the  out- 
side. Elsewhere  it  is  necessary  to  drive  shafts  down  through 
sandstone  or  shale.  The  breakers  are  used,  as  their  name 
indicates,  for  breaking  the  coal  into  sizes  convenient  for  the 
retail  trade.  The  coal  is  hauled  in  cars  from  the  mine  mouth 
to  the  top  of  the  building;  then  passes  down  over  a  series 
of  graduated  screens  and  rollers. 

Were  it  not  for  the  breakers  which  dot  the  landscape, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  remind  you  that  the  homes  of 
the  valley  before  you  are  built,  as  it  were,  on  the  roof  of 
a  great  structure  full  of  black  empty  rooms.  Mine-caves 
still  occur,  but  they  are  less  numerous  than  some  years  ago 
due  to  stricter  laws  in  regard  to  pillars.  The  mountains 
are  still  quite  heavily  wooded  except  where  the  houses  have 
crept  close  in  against  their  sides  or  where  a  breaker  has 
cleared  a  space  for  the  piles  of  culm  thrown  out  from  the 
mines.  In  the  fall  the  red,  orange  and  yellow  of  the  leaves 
blend  to  form  a  gorgeous  reddish  purple  when  seen  from 
across  the  valley.  There  is  considerable  snow  in  the  winter 
and  then  mountains  and  breakers  form  an  interesting  study 
in  black  and  white. 

As  you  descend  from  the  heights,  you  pass  through 
Georgetown  on  your  way  into  Wilkes-Barre.  The  people 
are  mostly  miners,  and  Georgetown  is  a  typical  miners' 
district.  Dingy  unpaved  streets  made  up  of  long  monotonous 
rows  of  company  houses  branch  off  the  main  streets  which 
run  east  and  west.  A  comparatively  small  percentage  of 
the  miners  in  the  valley  live  in  company  houses,  however. 
You  may  see  many  more  two  and  four-family  dwellings 
mostly  built  with  high  basements  which  are  damp  and  dark 
and  are  shunned  except  by  the  very  poor,  often  the  widows 
of  men  who  have  been  killed  in  mine  accidents.  The 
number  of  widows  in  the  valley  explains  to  a  large  extent 
the  extraordinary  relief  budget  of  the  Central  Poor  Board 
and  the  hopelessly  long  waiting  list  of  the  Mothers'  Pension 
Fund.  Compensation  for  accident  and  injury  is  generous 
as  industrial  compensation  goes,  but  it  is  never  sufficient 
to  support  a  large  family  and  must  be  supplemented  in 
some  way.  Miners'  asthma  and  tuberculosis  claim  a  goodly 


number,  and   there  is  no  compensation   for  the  widows  of 
their  victims. 

IN  contrast  to  such  a  community  as  Georgetown,  you  will 
see  very  little  of  the  mines  and  the  miners,  once  you 
reach  Wilkes-Barre.  There  are  a  number  of  coal  breakers 
along  the  river  to  the  north,  and  several  more  among  the 
railroad  tracks  in  a  dingy  neighborhood.  But  a  miner 
wearing  his  strangely  shaped  cap  with  lamp  attached,  his 
face  and  clothing  covered  with  coal  dust,  is  so  rare  a  sight 
on  the  downtown  streets  that  you  are  startled  if  you  meet 
one.  To  be  sure,  many  of  them  will  be  mingling  with 
the  vast  crowd  that  is  poured  into  the  Public  Square  on 
Saturday  night  by  the  street  cars  running  in  from  the 
surrounding  country,  but  you  will  never  be  able  to  pick 
them  out,  with  their  washed-up  faces  and  best  store  clothes. 
Main  Street  and  Market  Street,  which  cut  diagonally  across 
the  Square,  are  the  main  business  arteries  of  the  city.  There 
is  a  flourishing  retail  trade,  and  a  stranger  is  struck  by 
the  number  of  banks  and  the  handsome  buildings  occupied 
by  them.  To  the  everlasting  credit  of  Wilkes-Barre  be  it 
said  that  beauty  as  well  as  business  flourishes  here!  The 
Public  Square  and  the  River  Common,  the  former  compris- 
ing four  acres  and  the  latter  thirty-five,  which  were  laid 
out  in  1770,  are  carefully  kept  up  and  much  used.  Both 
sides  of  the  Susquehanna  are  to  be  forever  preserved  from 
industrial  encroachment,  for  on  the  west  side  an  extensive 
park  (gift  of  F.  M.  Kirby  of  the  Five-and-Ten )  was 
dedicated  in  1924. 

Again,  the  census  figures*  which  showed  in  1920  that  out 
of  a  population  of  73,833,  no  less  than  44,567  were  of 
foreign  stock  and  14,580  foreign-born,  might  lead  you  to 
look,  for  a  distinctly  foreign  atmosphere  in  Wilkes-Barre. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Wilkes- 
Barre  is  and  always  has  been  strictly  Yankee.  One  of  the 
oldest  communities  in  the  United  States,  it  was  settled  many 
years  before  the  Revolution  by  a  hardy  band  of  New  Eng- 
landers,  and  the  Wyoming  Valley  was,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  part  of  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
The  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  live  today  in  the 
pretentious  homes  on  River  and  Franklin  Streets,  and  across 
the  river  in  Kingston,  Dorranceton  and  Forty  Fort.  Later 
comers  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Celtic  and  Teutonic  stock  have 
been  partially  assimilated  by  the  town.  Still  later  comers 
of  Slav  and  Italian  stock — first  imported,  it  is  said,  by  the 
coal  operators  during  the  labor  troubles  in  the  mines  about 
1880 — are  still  foreigners  so  far  as  the  non-industrial  phases 
of  community  life  are  concerned. 

IN   truth  the  long  sequence  of  strikes  in   the  anthracite 
coal  field  will  be  better  understood  if  seen  against  the 
history  of  settlement  in  Wyoming  Valley. 

First  of  all,  there  were  the  Indians.  The  valley  as  well 
as  most  of  the  present  state  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  possession 
of  the  Six  Nations.  The  Moravian  missionaries  who,  under 
Count  Zinzendorf,  came  to  preach  to  the  Indians  in  1742, 
found  several  tribes  here,  Shawanese,  Delawares,  Wanamese, 


*  In  the  native  white  of  foreign  parents  group,  7,912  residents  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  came  from  Russia,  6,017  from  Ireland,  4,794  from  Wales,  3,823  from 
England,  3,079  from  Germany,  1,998  from  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary  and 
other  Central  European  countries  furnished  less  than  1,000.  In  striking 
contrast,  the  recent  immigration,  represented  by  the  foreign-born  group, 
brought  in  more  persons  from  the  countries  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Slavic 
races  than  from  all  others  combined. 
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Mohicans  and  Nanticokes,  each  with  its  own  village  or 
villages. 

The  first  white  settlers  to  take  up  claims  were  sent  out 
by  the  Connecticut-Susquehanna  Company  in  1762.  They 
built  log  houses  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek.  The  follow- 
ing year  they  were  attacked  by  Indians,  and  the  survivors 
returned  to  Connecticut.  Shortly  after,  the  Penn  govern- 
ment, which  also  claimed  the  land,  made  surveys  and  sent 
out  settlers.  More  people  came  from  Connecticut,  and 
both  groups  claimed  the  territory  by  right  of  royal  grant. 

The  Pennamite- Yankee  Wars  that  followed  form  a 
singular  chapter  in  American  history.  Forty  settlers  from 
Connecticut  built  a  fort  in  1771  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  present  borough  of  Forty  Fort.  The  Yankees  were 
repeatedly  attacked,  and  this  and  other  forts  and  block- 
houses were  sometimes  in  the  possession  of  one  side,  some- 
times of  the  other.  Finally  a  small  force  of  Yankees,  under 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  won  a  victory  over  seven  hundred 
of  their  competitors  who  came  up  the  river  in  boats.  Mean- 
while, the  territory  under  dispute  became  the  town  of 
Westmoreland,  part  of  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  and 
sent  representatives  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Hartford. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  local  troubles  were  for- 
gotten. In  a  meeting  held  on  August  i,  1775,  the  popu- 
lace drew  up  the  following  resolution :  "We  will  unanimous- 
ly join  our  brethren  in  America  in  the  common  cause  of 
defending  our  liberty." 

The  battle  of  Wyoming  in  which  Tories  and  Indians 
joined  against  the  revolutionists  was  fought  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna.  There  is  standing  today  on  the  river 
bank  at  Forty  Fort  a  monument  to  the  victims  of  the 
Wyoming  massacre.  When,  on  the  night  of  July  4,  1778, 
Queen  Esther,  a  Seneca  Indian  squaw,  barbarously  toma- 
hawked the  captives  taken  by  the  Indians,  only  a  few 
escaped,  and  these,  with  the  women  and  children  from  the 
blockhouse,  made  their  way  over  the  Pocono  Mountains 
back  to  New  England.  But  such  was  the  hardy  spirit  of 
these  pioneers,  that  many  of  them,  together  with  other 
people  from  Connecticut,  returned  to  the  Valley.  After 
the  war,  Congress  appointed  a  commission  which  decided 
that  the  land  should  belong  to  Pennsylvania;  the  people 
were  of  stubbomer  clay,  and  thus  it  happens  that  today  a 
New  England  town  lies  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
state  named  for  William  Penn. 

THEREAFTER,  Wilkes-Barre  remained  a  comfortable 
village   whose   inhabitants   were   little   concerned   with 
the  outside  world  until  1808  when  one  of  its  citizens,  Jesse 
Fell,   blacksmith   and   innkeeper,   made  a   discovery.     This 
was  recorded  by  him  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book: 

Made  the  experiment  of  burning  the  common  stone  coal  of 
this  valley,  in  a  grate  in  a  common  fireplace  in  my  house,  and 
find  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  fuel,  making  a  cleaner  and 
better  fire  at  a  less  expense  than  burning  wood  in  the  common 
way. 

That  year  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  anthracite  coal 
industry  with  the  opening  of  a  mine  at  Plymouth  by  Abijah 
Smith.  Other  mines  were  soon  opened  and  coal  began  to 
be  shipped  in  arks  down  the  Susquehanna.  The  first  rail- 
road out  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  was  built  in  1843  and 
made  connections  with  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company  at  White  Haven.  The  Lehigh  was  the  first  of 


the  seven  coal  railroads  which  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  had  come  to  control  nearly  all  of  the  anthracite 
lands. 

It  was  about  1840  that  miners  began  to  immigrate  to 
the  Pennsylvania  fields  from  Wales,  England  and  Ireland, 
with  a  few  from  Scotland  and  Germany.  But  it  was  not 
until  forty  years  later  that  the  Poles,  the  first  of  the  Slav 
races  to  arrive,  began  coming  in  large  numbers.  The 
Slovaks  were  next.  These  two  racial  groups,  together  with 
Croatians,  Slovenians  and  Ruthenians,  are  found  in  greater 
numbers  in  the  Pennsylvania  mines  than  in  New  York  city. 
During  the  'sixties,  the  Slavs  and  Italians  formed  approxi- 
mately i  per  cent  of  the  population,  in  the  'seventies,  6  per 
cent,  the  'eighties  1 8  per  cent,  the  'nineties,  68  per  cent. 

Practically  all  of  the  labor  necessary  in  getting  the  coal 
out  of  the  ground  and  preparing  it  for  market  is  performed 
by  immigrants  and  their  descendants  of  the  first  generation. 
There  are  still  many  Irish  and  Welsh  in  the  mines  though 
they  are  in  the  minority.  The  work  is  so  strenuous,  so 
dirty  and  disagreeable  that  succeeding  generations  engage 
in  it  in  lessening  numbers. 

In  the  entire  anthracite  coal  field,  there  were  in  1920 
according  to  the  United  States  Census,  147,372  wage  earn- 
ers working  in  374  mines  and  245  breakers.  Only  about 
40  per  cent  of  mine  labor  is  mining  in  the  strict  sense, 
timbermen,  trackmen,  drivers,  laborers  and  men  employed 
in  breakers  and  washeries  making  up  the  other  60  per  cent. 
In  the  Wyoming  field  there  were  237  mines  and  135 
breakers  in  operation,  representing  $233,080,051  in  capital 
and  $118,765,340  annual  wages. 

The  history  of  labor  organization,  legislation  and  con- 
flict lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  article.  Rather,  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  give  some  idea  of  the  physical  and 
social  background  of  the  industrial  conflict  between  the 
two  groups  represented  by  that  capital  and  those  wages, 
which  has  been  waged  since  the  beginning  of  anthracite 
mining. 

IN  Wilkes-Barre  itself,  miners  and  town  folk  are  as  com- 
pletely separated  spiritually  as  geographically.  True, 
much  has  been  done  by  the  miners  themselves,  by  the  towns- 
folk, by  the  coal  companies,  to  broaden  the  lives  of  the 
people  who  mine  and  prepare  for  market  the  black 
diamonds  that  bring  wealth  to  the  town.  The  schools 
of  the  valley  offer  abundant  opportunities  to  them  and  their 
children  for  mental  growth.  Yet,  like  the  pillars  that 
separate  the  chambers  below  ground,  there  are  dividing 
walls  in  the  valley  as  in  the  days  when  the  Six  Nations 
had  their  villages  here. 

There  is  a  compact,  close-knit  neighborhood  life  in  the 
little  towns  and  villages  and  in  the  foreign  districts  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  a  give  and  take  of  both  friendly  gossip  and 
quarrelling,  elaborate  celebration  of  weddings,  christenings 
and  funerals,  family  and  group  festivities  of  many  kinds. 

The  miners  have  a  variety  of  activities — rich  in  content 
of  ancient  custom  and  tradition,  colorful,  exotic.  There 
are  many  fraternal  societies,  choral  societies  and  recreation 
clubs  made  up  of  their  own  people.  The  union  locals  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  are  another  important  factor 
in  group  activity.  Above  all,  as  centers  of  religious  worship, 
of  important  ceremonials,  of  much  social  activity,  the 
churches  in  miners'  neighborhoods  serve  as  powerful  unify- 
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ing  forces  within  the  groups  themselves.  A  numerous  clergy, 
for  the  most  part,  know  the  social  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
problems  of  their  flocks.  Serving,  as  they  do,  Irish,  Italians, 
Poles,  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  most  numerous. 
There  are  also  Greek  Catholic  and  Greek  Orthodox  churches 
with  a  large  constituency,  and  several  Protestant  congrega- 
tions. In  some  of  the  Welsh  Protestant  churches  the 
ancient  mother  tongue  is  still  used  in  the  pulpit  and  con- 
gregational singing.  Nonetheless,  not  only  are  these  churches 
far  removed  in  location  and  interests  from  the  beautiful 
edifices  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  on  Franklin  Street, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  separated  also  from  each 
other  by  racial  lines.  The  cleavage  is  not  absolute,  but  it 
is  significant. 

On  the  side  of  the  wall  away  from  the  mining  com- 
munities stand  the  institutions  that  make  up  the  backbone 
of  local  society,  business,  civic  activity,  cultural  life.  The 
churches  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  the  beautiful  club 
houses  along  Franklin  Street  and  in  the  country  have  a 
membership  list  made  up  largely  of  the  names  inscribed 
upon  the  Wyoming  monument  at  Forty  Fort.  A  mark  of 
local  aristocracy  is  that  one  of  your  ancestors  was  scalped 
by  the  Indians.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  much  the 
same  membership,  but  with  a  considerable  addition  of  young 
business  men  coming  in  from  the  outside  or  rising  into 
prominence  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  older  immigration 
groups,  Welsh,  English,  Irish,  German.  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  local  social  agencies  and  institutions  are 
made  up  almost  exclusively  of  descendants  of  the  early 
settlers.  Flourishing  private  schools  educate  the  children  of 
this  group.  Numbering  a  few  hundred  families  at  most, 
the  social  aristocracy  identified  with  the  owning  and  con- 
trolling side  of  the  mining  industry  has  an  isolation  as 
complete  as  that  of  the  miners. 

BETWEEN  these  two  groups,  the  old  American  and 
the  new  foreign,  the  townsfolk  and  the  miners,  there 
is  no  mingling,  little  understanding.  This  gulf,  common 
to  other  industrial  communities,  is  the  more  striking  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  because  of  the  geographic  isolation  of  the 
little  communities  where  the  miners  live,  and  because  of 
the  proud  history  of  early  settlement  and  the  clinging  to 
Yankee  traditions  by  the  descendants  of  the  pioneers. 

To  the  miners,  when  they  think  at  all  of  those  outside 
their  own  clan,  the  others  are  the  rich  people,  or  if  they 
are  sufficiently  sophisticated,  the  capitalists.  Almost  un- 
touched by  American  mores,  they  live  apart,  with  their  own 
social  organization,  sending  their  children  to  parochial 
schools  or  to  public  schools  within  their  township  or  borough, 
mingling  with  the  men  of  their  own  colliery  and  their  own 
local.  Even  the  mine  "bosses"  are  of  their  own  numbers 
and  they  have  little  to  do  with  officials  higher  up. 

To  the  townsfolk,  especially  to  the  families  who  go  back 
for  generations  in  the  valley,  the  miners  are  foreigners, 
Polaks,  Wops,  "the  men  in  the  mines."  They  are  appalled 
that  the  foreigners  now  so  far  outnumber  the  native  stock. 
They  realize  that  the  hazardous  work  of  mining  must  be 
done,  but  they  resent  the  demands  of  the  men  who  do  it 
for  higher  wages  and  better  living  conditions. 

In  its  extreme,  this  feeling  takes  the  form  that  the  for- 
eign miners  are  a  lower  order  of  beings ;  they  may  be  blamed 
for  "living  like  pigs"  and  at  the  same  time  censured  for 
harboring  ambitions  to  rise  to  a  higher  social  level.  During 


every  strike  much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  some  miners  own 
automobiles  and  houses,  the  implication  being  that  they  are 
a  presumptuous  and  unreasonable  lot. 

One  of  the  local  children's  agencies  a  year  or  two  ago 
made  up  Christmas  packages  for  its  wards.  All  of  the 
girls  within  a  certain  age  group  were  given  soft  warm 
wooly  scarfs.  There  were  grey  scarfs  with  black  stripes 
and  there  were  gay  ones  of  red,  blue  and  green.  Apparently 
unconscious  of  the  incongruity  of  their  choice,  the  committee 
sent  the  dull-colored  ones  to  the  foreign  girls!  The  agencies 
which  supply  gifts  to  the  needy  at  Christmas  find  it  difficult 
to  distribute  the  generous  donations  that  pour  in,  because 
of  the  string  so  often  tied  to  the  gift — "For  a  nice  American 
family." 

Heartening,  by  way  of  contrast,  is  the  swift  sympathy 
that  often  leaps  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  this  spiritual 
gulf,  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for  human  con- 
tact. In  a  desperate  effort  to  prevent  the  separation  of  a 
mother  from  her  children  solely  because  of  her  poverty,  a 
social  worker  brought  the  woman  into  the  case  conference 
that  was  to  decide  her  fate.  Neatly  attired  and  spotlessly 
clean  with  her  young  baby  on  her  arm,  she  diffidently 
entered  the  room.  There  was  a  hush.  The  men  who  had 
been  warmly  arguing  against  coddling  persons  who  were 
applicants  for  relief  looked  sheepish.  The  women  began 
to  play  with  the  baby.  Unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English 
in  her  own  defense,  the  foreign  mother  won  her  case  solely 
because  of  the  common  bond  of  parental  devotion. 

Gradually  the  boards  of  directors  of  civic  and  social 
enterprises  are  broadening  their  membership  so  as  to  be  more 
truly  representative  of  the  whole  community,  though  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  when  mine  workers  are  invited  to 
sit  in  conference  with  the  old  families  in  solving  problems 
that  affect  their  common  welfare.  Politics  is  less  dis- 
criminatory— the  foreign  groups  are  quite  active  at  the  polls 
and  their  leaders  fill  some  of  the  minor  offices. 

An  outstanding  citizen  who  has  been  able  to  influence 
both  sides  in  the  bitter  industrial  controversies  that  have 
periodically  racked  the  valley,  is  the  Reverend  J.  J.  Curran, 
of  St.  Mary's.  He  has  been  active  again  this  winter.  So 
potent  an  influence  has  Father  Curran  upon  the  thousands 
of  miners  of  the  valley  that,  when  President  Roosevelt 
intervened  during  the  strike  of  1902,  he  came  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  to  visit  the  padre  and  spent  long  hours  in  conference 
with  him.  The  two  became  warm  friends  and  Roosevelt 
made  several  subsequent  visits  to  Wilkes-Barre  where  he 
always  put  up  at  St.  Mary's  rectory.  A  genial  Irishman 
with  a  liberal  mind  and  broad  sympathies,  Father  Curran 
has  more  than  once  smoothed  the  way  for  peacable  adjust- 
ment of  disputes.  When  he  mounts  the  platform  during  a 
heated  gathering  of  mine  workers  the  men  break  forth  in- 
to deafening  cheers  and  the  tension  is  eased. 

President  Cappelini,  of  District  No.  i  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  is  another  interesting  local  figure.  An 
Italian  with  the  luminous  dark  eyes  of  his  race  and  a  shock 
of  black  hair  waving  above  a  well-shaped  brow,  young  and 
boyish  in  look,  he  carries  his  men  along  by  the  combined 
force  of  logic  and  oratory.  It  is  significant  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  mine  workers  in  this  region  has  passed  into  the 
control  of  a  member  of  the  newer  immigration. 

Representing  the  stable,  conservative  American  popula- 
tion, George  R.  McLean,  president  of  the  Welfare  Federa- 
tion, is  courageously  leading  the  community  into  a  larger 
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interpretation  of  charity  and  social  betterment.  Belonging 
to  the  owning  and  controlling  group  in  the  anthracite  coal 
mining,  a  leading  citizen  and  a  thorough  gentleman,  Mr. 
McLean  is  a  fitting  representative  of  the  older  citizenry 
of  Wilkes-Barre.  The  mutual  understanding  which  must, 
in  time  at  least,  make  the  industrial  cleavage  less  sharp 
than  it  is  today  is  as  likely  to  come  from  the  social  service 
group  as  from  any  other. 

All  of  the  chief  social  agencies  in  Wilkes-Barre  extend 
their  activities  over  the  central  part  of  the  valley,  excluding 
Nanticoke  and  Pittston,  each  of  which  has  agencies  of  its 
own,  though  they  are,  like  those  of  Wilkes-Barre,  inadequate 
to  their  needs.  The  public  health  service  is  exceptionally 
fine.  State  Clinic  No.  I  offers  a  variety  of  service,  from 
nutrition  classes  to  psychiatry.  The  two  largest  hospitals, 
City  and  Mercy,  also  have  broad  clinical  service,  and  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  is  very  active,  maintaining  baby 
and  prenatal  clinics  in  addition  to  doing  bedside  nursing. 
The  Red  Cross,  added  to  its  other  activities,  conducts  classes 
in  home  nursing.  The  rapid  growth  of  local  chapters  of 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  similar 
organizations  in  Wyoming  Valley  is  tending  to  form  a 
common  bond  for  youth.  The  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association,  young  and  vigorous,  is  active  both  in  summer 
and  winter.  These  forces  for  acquaintanceship  are  less 
effective  than  they  should  be,  however,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  groups  reached  are  largely  separated  geographically 
and  that,  like  the  schools,  each  draws  from  a  small  com- 
munity. Georgetown  has  the  only  settlement  house  of  any 
size  in  the  valley,  though  there  are  two  or  three  other  small 
ones  in  other  localities.  Centers  of  wholesome  community 
life  are  urgently  needed. 

Here  and  there  a  group  is  taking  serious  cognizance  of 
social  problems  and  is  courageously  attacking  evils  at  their 
roots.  The  United  Charities,  covering  under  one  organiza- 
tion family  case  work,  child  care  and  placing,  and  humane 
work  for  animals,  has  been  recently  reorganized,  but  con- 
sidering the  territory  covered  and  the  tremendous  need  for 
constructive  case  work,  it  is  still  hopelessly  understaffed. 
Its  social  problems  committee  a  year  ago  not  only  talked 
about  housing  but  went  out  to  inspect  undesirable  dwellings 
and  prosecuted  at  least  one  landlord  for  negligence  toward 
tenants.  Such  a  committee,  pushing  on  to  questions  like 
standard  of  living,  industrial  relations  and  other  problems 
of  an  economic  nature  would  be  a  force  in  removing  local 
causes  for  class  hatred  and  industrial  strife. 

During  the  mine  suspension  of  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1922  (locally,  there  is  careful  distinction  between  strikes 
and  suspensions)  there  was  worked  out  by  the  newly  organ- 
ized Welfare  Federation  in  Wilkes-Barre,  a  remarkable 
plan  for  the  relief  of  miners'  families.  A  joint  committee 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  sat  in  conference  and  passed 
upon  the  cases  of  needy  miners'  families,  basing  their 
decisions  for  or  against  relief  upon  the  social  histories 
presented  to  them  by  the  Welfare  Federation.  Social  work- 
ers from  all  the  agencies  in  town,  public  and  private, 
federated  and  unfederated,  worked  outside  their  regular 
hours  at  making  the  calls  and  writing  up  the  histories.  The 
committee  labored  together  in  remarkable  accord  for  many 
months.  When  work  was  finally  resumed  in  the  mines, 
they  wrote  their  last  food  orders  to  cover  the  period  until 
the  miners  received  their  first  pay.  Of  course,  it  would  be 


too  much  to  expect  that  pure  altruism  was  behind  this  un- 
usual accomplishment.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  wanted 
to  forestall  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  a  strike  fund,  the 
social  workers  had  difficulties  with  their  boards  over  relief 
to  strikers,  and  the  miners  themselves  were  too  hard-pressed 
for  food  for  their  families  to  worry  whence  the  money 
came.  But  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  plan  worked 
and  that  there  was  in  the  community  surprisingly  little  of 
the  bitterness  which  usually  makes  itself  manifest  during 
a  strike. 

A  case  story  from  one  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  social  agencies 
illustrates  in  a  simpler  way  what  miracles  can  result  from 
bringing  the  two  sides  together.  One  of  the  board  members 
declared  that  he  would  resign  if  the  agency  furnished  any 
relief  whatsoever  to  the  family  of  any  striker.  So  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  he  said,  they  could  all  starve.  Shortly 
thereafter,  a  woman  came  to  his  office  with  a  request  for 
railroad  fare  to  a  distant  point.  The  board  member  sent 
the  woman  to  the  agency.  After  investigation,  the  worker 
assigned  to  the  case,  reported  to  him  that  the  woman  wanted 
to  go  to  a  dying  daughter  and  that  the  reason  she  lacked 
the  necessary  funds  was  that  her  husband  was  on  strike. 
The  board  member  paid  for  her  railroad  ticket  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  some  promising  beginnings 
in  interpreting  one  group  to  the  other,  not  consciously 
intended  perhaps,  as  mass  introductions  but  tending  none 
the  less  to  bring  about  inter-group  understanding.  A  choral 
society  of  Welshmen  has  given  public  concerts  of  excellence. 
Though  the  older  generation  speaks  a  tongue  as  foreign  to 
English  as  Russian  or  Italian,  the  Welsh  miners  occupy  a 
midway  position  in  the  community  into  which  they  blend 
with  ease.  Concerts  in  a  large  public  hall  used  for  the 
best  entertainments  have  been  given,  also,  by  the  choir  of 
one  of  the  Russian  churches,  the  singers  wearing  native 
costume.  This  same  group  has  given  plays  in  Russian 
sponsored  by  the  Drama  League.  If  more  evidence  of  this 
nature  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  point  that  not  all 
of  the  culture  is  on  one  side  of  the  wall,  it  would  help 
greatly  to  establish  a  new  status  for  the  miners  and  their 
families. 

Community  Christmas  celebrations  in  which  the  crowd 
joined  in  singing  the  old  carols,  led  by  choirs  from  some 
of  the  churches,  have  been  held  in  the  Public  Square  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  Is  it  only  the  dream  of  one  social  worker 
that  some  day  a  community  celebration  will  be  held  there 
in  which  all  the  racial  groups  in  the  valley  will  participate  ? 
Dressed  in  their  native  garb,  singing  their  ancient  ballads, 
dramatizing  their  proudly  treasured  national  histories,  danc- 
ing the  intricate,  graceful  measures  they  learned  in  the 
Old  Country,  these  newcomers,  who  now  live  beyond  the 
wall,  would  be  taken  into  real  membership  in  the  life  of 
the  community. 

All  in  all,  Wilkes-Barre,  with  its  rich  traditions  and  its 
beautiful  settings,  its  valuable  coal  land  and  its  varied 
population,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  communities  in 
the  United  States.  Because  the  people  gathered  together 
in  this  compact  valley  for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal  rep- 
resent all  the  nations  and  races  of  the  earth,  it  has  an  un- 
rivalled opportunity  for  experiments  in  neighborliness.  And, 
after  all,  when  the  American  public  begins  to  think  in 
terms  of  people  no  less  than  of  Capital  or  Labor,  we  shall 
think  clearer  and  straighter  about  Capital  and  Labor. 
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The  People  of  the  Basque  Country 

Paintings  by  RAMON  AND  VALENTIN  DE  ZUBIAURRE 
Courtesy  of  Dudensing  Galleries 

<l'  I  O  give  a  living  picture  of  the  customs  ot  the  Basque  race,  proud,  naive,  simple,  energetic 
[  and  honest — to  depict  the  everyday  life  of  the  Basque  people,  so  local,  so  exclusive,  so 
restricted  from  outside  influences  .  .  ."  this  is  the  self-appointed  task  of  Ramon  and  Valentin  de 
Zubiaurre,  two  contemporary  Spanish  painters,  born  in  the  province  of  Biscay.  To  Ramon  this 
life  is  romance ;  to  Valentin  it  is  tinctured  with  harsher  reality.  Both  brothers  paint  with 
luminous  color,  enriching  their  canvases  with  landscape  and  still  life  detail  that  does  double 
duty  as  interpretation  for  the  character  studies  and  as  pure  decoration.  Strongly  representative 
as  these  pictures  are,  they  are  closer  to  the  school  of  modern  interpretative  painting  than  any  of 
their  predecessors  in  Spain.  The  color  has  a  musical  quality.  The  design  strikes  a  chord  of 
feeling  that  is  hard  to  explain. 

In  these  black  and  white  reproductions  the  element  ot  strong  design  becomes  evident — in  the 
canvases  both  pattern  and  fine  draughtsmanship  are  somewhat  overpowered  by  the  appeal  of 
rich  color. 

It  is  neither  here  nor  there  so  far  as  the  achievement  of  these  artists  is  concerned — but  they 
are  the  sons  of  a  fine  musician,  director  of  the  Royal  Chapel  and  Conservatory  of  Madrid.  Both 
were  born  deaf.  Their  eyes  have  served  them  well,  for  their  paintings  give  no  hint  that  their 
ears  have  not  heard  the  songs  that  fill  the  air  of  their  native  country  nor  their  feet  beat  time  in 
the  folk  dances. 

The  old  ballad  singer  of  Toledo  breathes  the  spirit  of  Old  Spain,  gallantly  alive  to  the  end. 
The  Card  Game  and  The  Picnic  further  interpret  the  vitality  and  the  humor  of  a  people  that 
still  stands  aloof  from  the  industrial  age  of  today,  secure  in  native  dignity  and  ancient  customs. 


THE  OLD  BALLAD  SINGER  OF  TOLEDO 
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A  Park,  a  Man,  and  the  Rest  of  Us 


By  OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD 


OOTS  and  saddles !  Boots  and  saddles !  Boots 
and  saddles!  The  insistence  of  the  bugle 
penetrated  even  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
civilian.  Something  was  happening.  Soldiers 
came  running  from  all  directions  across  the 
little  parade-ground,  soon  to  reappear  from 
the  stables  with  their  saddled  mounts.  They  fell  into  line, 
fifty  of  them,  counted  off,  broke  into  column  of  fours  and 
trotted  off  up  the  little  rise,  past  the  noble  terrace  of  hot 
springs,  for  a  long  night  ride  to  Norris  Geyser  Basin  and 
beyond,  to  fight  a  forest  fire  for  hours  the  next  day.  Their 
officer  was  a  young  West  Pointer;  another,  black-haired, 
with  a  German  name,  watched  them  leave.  Thirty  years 
later,  less  six  months,  I  saw  where  the  latter,  then  a  major- 
general  commanding  a  division,  had  sat  in  a  captured 
German  bomb-proof  in  the  Argonne  as  a  shell  entered  and 
killed  men  to  the  right  and  left  of  him.  The  eyewitness 
who  was  my  guide  assured  me  that  the  major-general  was 
as  calm  then  as  he  had  been  when  I  first  saw  him  and  the 
cavalry  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Yellowstone  Park,  that 
lovely  July  evening  in  1889. 

That  scene  was  my  introduction  to  the  first  national 
park  established  in  the  world,  the  greatest  of  our  wonder- 
parks.  With  my  brother  and  a  friend  I  rode  through  it 
with  a  pack  outfit  in  1889  to  spend  some  weeks  in  Jackson's 
Hole  in  search  of  health;  in  1905  I  revisited  it  touring  by 
horse  stage.  Last  summer  I  went  through  with  my  family 
by  motor  car.  On  my  second  visit  also  the  military  was  in 
charge.  Having  displaced  in  1886  an  unsatisfactory  civilian 
administration,  they  retained  control  until  their  final  with- 
drawal, October  31,  1918.  The  military  experiment  was  in 
several  respects  unsuccessful.  Most  of  the  dozen  officers 
who  had  charge  of  the  park,  nqtably  the  commander  in  1889, 
Captain  Frazier  A.  Boutelle,  First  Cavalry,  a  fine,  able, 
seasoned  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Indian  campaigns, 
were  painstaking  and  well  intentioned.  But  they  were 
trained  soldiers  and  not  foresters,  or  forest  rangers,  or 
skilled  conservators  of  animal  life,  or  easy  hosts  to  a  swarm 
of  tourists.  This  duty  was  all  aside  from  their  regular 
careers  and  they  were  frequently  ordered  elsewhere  just 
when  they  became  really  familiar  with  their  tasks.  Again, 
army  business  methods  are  lavish,  their  red-tape  costly. 

The  regular  army  of  that  day  was  largely  recruited  from 
the  unemployed  or  the  drifters  in  our  large  cities.  The 
men  were  often  rough  and  coarse,  and  far  below  the  standard 
of  today,  frequently  just  the  type  to  flock  to  the  gambling 
hells  and  dives  of  the  frontier  towns;  but  even  there  they 
were  never  popular  with  the  public.  They  liked  the  park 
service  in  summer,  but  in  winter  the  utter  loneliness  of  the 
outlying  stations  where  two  or  three  men  usually  worked 
together,  exchanging  horses  for  snowshoes  as  the  snow  came 
on,  led  to  many  "accidental"  burnings  of  the  cabins  or 
shacks,  to  the  extent  of  $10,000  worth  of  property  in  one 
season.  When  these  little  stations  burned — why  the  men 


had  to  return  to  headquarters.  It  is  no  joke  to  put  city  or 
farm  boys  by  themselves  into  mountain  forests  with  the 
temperature  ranging  to  forty  degrees  below  zero  and  to 
expect  them  to  care  for  themselves  like  lifelong  dwellers  in 
the  open  spaces.  There  were  brave  men  among  them,  too, 
for  shortly  before  my  first  visit  one  of  the  guards  "full  ac- 
coutred as  he  was"  jumped  into  a  boiling  pool  to  rescue 
a  women  who  accidentally  tumbled  in.  Tradition  has  it 
that  her  frantic  husband  generously  bestowed  twenty-five 
dollars  upon  the  soldier  who  saved  his  wife's  life.  The 
soldier  spent  months  in  hospital  only  to  be  discharged  for 
disability.  A  boy  of  four  years  who  fell  into  one  of  these 
pools  died  the  next  day. 

Plainly  the  Yellowstone  Park  administration  was  one  for 
civilians  who  were  not  moved  every  three  or  four  years  as 
were  the  troops — thus  furnishing  a  new  batch  of  soldiers 
to  be  broken  in.  But  there  were  doubting  Thomases  at  the 
time  of  the  change  who  talked  of  army  discipline  and  of  the 
graft  among  civilian  employes  of  the  government ;  of  the 
low  grade  men  to  be  had  for  the  small  salaries  the  govern- 
ment pays.  Well,  every  doleful  forecast  has  come  to  naught. 
The  Yellowstone  Park  management  today  is  one  of  which 
the  whole  country  can  be  proud.  It  affords  fresh  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  right  type  of  men  can  be  lured  into  public 
service  and  that  that  service  can  be  made  efficient,  economical, 
able,  courteous,  and  faithful  to  the  public  interest. 

I  have  still  another  reason  besides  my  visits  to  the  Park 
for  being  familiar  with  what  has  occurred  there.  I  happen 
to  be  a  son  of  the  completor  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, the  builder  of  the  branch  line  from  Livingston  to 
Gardiner  which  first  opened  up  the  Park  to  tourist  traffic. 
Having  been  familiar  from  boyhood  with  the  development 
of  the  park  it  serves,  I  am  happy  to  give  my  testimony  to  the 
transformation  of  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  Park  as  well 
as  the  management  by  the  present  civilian  control.  For  I 
am  profoundly  tired  of  hearing  it  said  that  government 
enterprises  can  never  be  as  honest  or  as  up-to-date  or  as 
efficient  as  privately  managed  ones.  We  hear  a  lot  about 
the  failure  of  the  prohibition-enforcement  service  and 
precious  little  about  the  Panama  Canal,  the  successful  line 
of  government  barges  on  the  Mississippi,  or  the  National 
Park  Service,  or  other  successful  government  enterprises. 

BUT  back  to  our  mutton,  which  in  this  case  is  not  mutton 
but  a  park — containing  mountain  sheep,  it  is  true,  but 
also  deer,  antelope,  elk — 14,500  of  them — buffalo,  bear, 
moose,  coyotes  and  mountain  lions.  And  that  brings  us  to 
the  man  in  the  picture — Horace  M.  Albright,  superintendent 
of  the  park  since  1918,  a  Californian,  a  lawyer  by  training, 
whom  Stephen  T.  Mather,  the  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  lured  first  to  Washington  as  assistant  director 
at  the  organization  of  the  service — not  completed  until 
J9I7 — and  then  transferred  to  the  Yellowstone  as  super- 
intendent and  also  as  field  assistant  to  the  director.  What 
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Mr.  Albright  has  done  cannot  be  measured  by  official 
figures,  but  they  are  potent  enough.  For  the  last  ten  years 
of  military  control  the  average  travel  was  approximately 
26,000  a  year.  In  1919  it  jumped  to  62,261,  and  in  1920 
to  79,777.  By  1923  it  had  reached  138,352  and  this  past 
summer  the  visitors  numbered  no  less  than  154,282.  Now 
it  is  true  that  this  great  increase  has  coincided  with  the 
enormous  development  of  automobile  touring — of  the 
154,282  at  least  115,000  came  by  cars.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  service  given  in  the  park,  through  the 
hotels,  the  permanent  automobile  camps  (with  meals,  cabins 
with  beds,  and  bathing  and  toilet  facilities  furnished  at  low 
prices)  and  the  prepared  public  camps  (where  the  tourists 
sleep  in  their  own  tents  and  cook  their  own  meals)  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  growth  of  public  patronage. 

Naturally  the  revenues  have  increased  as  well — there  is 
a  fee  of  $7.50  charged  to  each  automobile  and  there  are 
other  sources  of  revenue  from  permits,  franchises,  etc.  In 
1919  the  income  was  $42,775.50,  by  1922  it  had  grown  to 
$165,014.53;  by  1923  to  $203,104.02.  In  the  season  of 
1925  the  figures  jumped  to  $326,123.00.  In  1919  there 
was  expended  on  the  park  $332,000;  in  1923  the  cost  was 
only  $361,000,  or  a  net  cost  of  only  $158,347.36.  For  1925 
the  appropriation  was  $396,903,  and  the  income  $326,123 
leaving  a  net  of  only  $70,780,  a  remarkable  record,  indeed. 

This  year  the  net  loss  will  be  $50,000.  Since  the  civilians 
took  hold,  costs  have  fallen  about  $150,000.  The  park  costs 
$100,000  less  than  in  1916,  with  six  times  as  many  visitors. 

A  TOURIST  must  be  blind  and  deaf  not  to  realize 
jfj^  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  park  management  is  to 
place  everything  at  his  service  that  he  may  not  only  behold 
but  learn.  If  he  goes  to  the  hotel  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
he  will  find  a  ranger  lecturing  in  the  evening  on  the  natural 
wonders.  In  the  morning  he  will  find  others  to  take  him 
over  the  "formations,"  to  give  the  simplest  geological  facts 
and  to  answer  the  innumerable  questions  shot  at  them.  He 
will  find  nearby  a  part  of  the  "tame"  herd  of  buffaloes,  and 
a  group  of  elk  fenced  in  for  him  to  see ;  a  museum  of  curios 
still  in  its  infancy ;  a  historic  coach  in  front  of  the  museum 
which  was  once  captured  by  Indians ;  a  fine  chapel  to  at- 
tend on  Sunday  if  he  pleases;  an  information  bureau  which 
must  have  handled  thirty-five  thousand  people  last  summer. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  serious  students  and  to  scientists. 
Best  of  all  the  rules  and  regulations  are  hardly  in  evidence. 
Tourists,  especially  those  who  come  in  cars,  are  warned  of 
the  penalties  for  setting  fires,  reckless  driving,  and  other 
violations  of  the  traffic  rules,  bootlegging,  etc.  But  there 
is  no  officious  supervision ;  no  parade  of  authority ;  if  there 
are  infractions  the  rangers  are  taught  not  to  bluster  and 
to  threaten,  but  to  argue  quietly  and  explain  the  reasons 
for  the  regulation.  In  1925  only  thirty-four  cases  came  before 
the  United  States  Commissioner  for  trial,  chiefly  for  speed- 
ing. That  speaks  volumes  for  the  administration  of  justice 
by  commonsense — and  that  commonsense,  that  quiet  reason- 
ableness, that  desire  to  please  and  to  serve  come  directly 
from  Mr.  Albright  himself. 

There  are  some  men  who  carry  on  their  countenances 
not  only  their  credentials  but  their  intentions.  Mr.  Albright 
is  one  of  these.  He  has,  of  course,  had  to  face  misrepresenta- 
tion and  calumny — what  just  man  does  not?  But  his 
serenity  of  spirit  continues ;  he  gives  everything  to  the  park 


and  that,  and  not  the  fortunes  of  Horace  Albright,  is  at 
stake.  Moreover,  he  is  quick  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  he 
but  his  chief,  Stephen  T.  Mather,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
spirit  of  the  park  service  and  that  perfect  conception  of 
what  a  people's  playground  ought  to  be.  Sometimes  I  am 
asked  if  Yellowstone  Park  would  fare  as  well  with  some 
other  head  ;  I  believe  the  spirit  will  survive — would  survive 
even  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Mather  provided  the  parks  be 
not  turned  over  to  the  landgrabbers  or  political  spoils- 
men, some  of  whom,  like  Senator  Cameron  of  Arizona, 
are  planning  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  service  at  this  very 
writing.  For  the  moment  let  us  be  proud  that  there  are 
two  men  in  the  right  place  and  that  Mr.  Albright  rules 
so  well  a  principality  sixty-two  miles  in  length  and  fifty- 
four  miles  broad,  containing  3,348  square  miles,  or  2,142,720 
acres,  all  at  an  altitude  of  from  6,000  to  11,000  feet,  and 
closed  by  snow  to  visitors  from  October  to  June. 

What  is  the  superintendent's  policy?  Briefly  to  preserve 
the  wilderness  of  the  Park  and  to  make  it  a  true  game 
sanctuary.  He  has  done  so  well  with  the  bison  as  to  have 
about  eighty  head  to  give  away  annually — apply  to  him  if 
you  wish  a  buffalo  in  your  backyard ;  and  the  bears  he 
protects — and  he  has  done  as  well  by  the  other  species.  He 
seeks  to  make  the  park  as  accessible,  so  far  as  the  grand 
tour  is  concerned,  as  comfortable  and  as  inexpensive  as  pos- 
sible for  those  who  come  in  their  own  cars.  But  he  is  op- 
posed to  opening  up  more  of  the  Park  by  roads,  since  the 
wonders  the  tourist  is  eager  to  see  are  now  completely 
accessible  either  by  private  cars  or  the  transportation  com- 
pany's motor  stages.  The  rest  of  the  park  is  to  be  kept 
for  camping  parties,  scientists,  lovers  of  nature,  and  the 
"denizens  of  the  forest,"  who  have  a  difficult  time  as  it  is 
to  keep  alive  in  bad  winters — the  elk,  deer,  and  buffalo 
are  regularly  fed  by  the  rangers  during  the  worst  months. 
As  for  the  public  services,  they  are  granted  twenty  year 
franchises  for  exclusive  operation,  subject  to  the  most  rigid 
control  as  to  prices,  service,  facilities  offered  and  quality  of 
help.  Monopolies?  Yes,  competition  here  is  impossible; 
the  operators  are  compelled  to  make  heavy  investments  for 
improvements  and  are  faced  with  a  season  of  only  two 
months  in  which  they  can  earn  money.  They  must  get 
all  their  supplies  from  a  long  distance  and  make  enough 
for  replacements  besides  the  interest  on  their  large  permanent 
outlays.  I  can  testify  to  the  excellence  of  their  service 
and  the  reasonableness  of  their  rates.  Accidents  are  almost 
unknown ;  the  handling  of  the  huge  crowds  by  the  trans- 
portation company  is  amazing  and  the  result  of  almost 
marvellous  organization.  All  of  this  is  under  the  closest 
personal  observation  of  the  master  of  the  park.  Mr.  Albright 
and  his  rangers  are  giving  us  most  gratifying  proof  that  a 
great  commercial  enterprise  can  be  handled  from  Wash- 
ington as  efficiently  as  any  profit-seeking  enterprise  and,  I 
believe,  with  a  finer  public  spirit. 

Now  it  is  the  habit  of  satraps,  good  and  bad,  to  reach 
out  for  more  territory.  As  it  happens,  Mr.  Mather 
and  Mr.  Albright  and  a  special  commission  organized  by 
the  Secretaries  of  War,  Interior,  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
and  Labor  (who  form  the  President's  Committee  on 
Recreation),  and  headed  by  Congressman  Henry  W.  Tem- 
ple of  Pennsylvania,  are  urging  a  readjustment  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Park — originally  laid  out  as  if  by  a  ruler 
on  a  map  without  regard  to  game  protection  or  to  the 
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natural  conformation  of  the  territory,  then  (1872) 
hardly  explored — and  are  urging  also  the  inclusion 
within  the  park  of  the  noble  Teton  Mountains. 
A  glance  at  the  map  which  accompanies  this  article 
will  tell  the  story  as  well  as  any  words  of  mine. 
The  proposed  changes  will  add  three  hundred 
thousand  acres  to  the  Park,  mostly  high  moun- 
tainous country;  they  include  the  watershed  of  the 
Upper  Yellowstone  and,  on  the  East,  the  Absaroka 
Mountains  to  their  crests.  The  Tetons  are  to  be 
administered  as  a  separate  unit;  between  it  and 
the  old  park  will  be  part  of  the  Teton  National 
Forest.  Here  is  a  proposal  which  Congress  ought 
to  accept  without  delay.  The  Commission  last 
summer  found  the  argument  for  the  change  un- 
answerable. The  most  enlightened  ranchers  af- 
fected, including  the  novelist,  Struthers  Burt — who 
once  opposed  the  change — are  for  it,  for  they  see 
the  Teton  country,  Jackson's  Hole,  being  inundated 
by  tourists.  The  hot-dog  stand,  the  ice-cream 
parlor,  the  tent  store  are  all  beginning  to  devastate 
one  of  the  noblest  portions  of  America. 

The  Tetons!  To  me  the  most  satisfying  moun- 
tains I  have  ever  laid  eyes  on  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  best  part  of  two  summers  I  have  spent  at 
their  feet  and  I  wonder  why  I  have  not  been  there 
twenty  times.  The  exquisite  lakes  at  their  bases, 
their  glorious  snow-covered  crests,  the  Grand 
Teton  himself  rising  14,761  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  loveliness  of  the  climate,  the  health-re- 
storing air — well,  I  could  rhapsodize  for  pages  of 
The  Survey  about  this  wonder  spot.  Not  a  single 
reason  for  opposing  their  inclusion  in  the  Park  can 
I  see,  assuming  that  there  will  be  due  regard  for 
established  settlers,  and  there  is  every  reason,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  for  the  adoption  of  the  proposal.  Few 
are  in  so  good  a  position  as  I  to  judge  how  the  country  has 
changed  and  how  it  is  menaced  by  the  inevitable  accompani- 
ments of  an  unregulated  tourist  traffic.  For  I  met  only 
two  men  last  summer  who  were  in  Jackson's  Hole  when  I 
was  there  in  1889;  I  am  thus  surely  eligible  for  the  posi- 
tion of  fifth  vice-president  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association ! 

In  1889  we  saw  no  one  for  days  at  a  time  and  ran  across 
only  two  ranches,  once  near  Jackson's  Lake,  now  ruined 
by  a  damnable  irrigation  dam — damnable  because  it  appears 
that  it  was  not  altogether  necessary  and  because  part  of 
the  present  lake  is  full  of  gaunt  dead  trees  which  nobody 
bothered  to  cut  before  they  were  flooded.  It  is  unfortunately 
true  that  there  will  be  much  local  opposition  in  Jackson's 
Hole  from  those  who  fear  to  lose  special  privileges. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  few  cattle  in  the  Hole — 
(a  6.OOO  feet  plateau  bisected  by  the  Snake  river,  about 
sixty-five  miles  long  by  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  wide  and 
enclosed  by  mountains,  the  Tetons  to  the  West)  and 
nothing  pays  there  except  stores  and  the  "dude  ranches" 
with  their  boarders  from  the  East.  The  largest  town  is 
Jackson,  with  only  five  hundred  people,  whose  access  to 
the  world  during  the  long  winters  is  by  car  or  sleigh  over 
an  8,000  feet  pass.  Yet  Jackson  is  sure  that  under  park 
control  its  brilliant  prospects  will  be  blighted. 

The  Idaho  sheep  men  and  others  who  seek  to  get  low 
grazing  rates  or  other  privileges  from  the  government  will 
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join  the  outcry  on  general  principles;  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  getting  too  much  land  for  itself!  These  dissatisfied 
are,  of  course,  quite  ready  to  forget  that  the  readjustment 
of  the  park  boundaries  will  open  the  Snake  River  to  logging 
operations,  will  hardly  affect  the  present  grazing  area  in 
the  national  forest,  and  will  open  to  hunting  a  very  large 
area  directly  south  of  the  park.  Where  is  the  injury?  A 
few  settlers  and  "dude  ranches"  will  undoubtedly  be 
gradually  bought  out,  but  their  loss,  if  any,  will  be  the  gain 
of  multitudes  and  the  Tetons  will  be  preserved  for  all  time 
both  from  needless  roads,  such  as  the  Forest  Service  is  now 
building  on  the  West  side  of  Jackson's  Hole,  and  the  peo- 
ple's "resort"  now  growing  up  at  Jenny  Lake. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Mather  and 
Mr.  Albright  looks  to  the  reservation  of  these  areas  for  the 
wealthy  traveller  who  can  afford  the  necessarily  high  rates 
of  the  "dude  ranches,"  or  of  the  pack  outfits.  What  they 
have  done  for  the  tourist  of  small  means  in  the  two  kinds 
of  automobile  camps  in  the  Park  speaks  for  itself.  But  they 
are  rightly  concerned  in  keeping  this  remaining  bit  of 
wilderness  a  real  wilderness,  except  for  well-kept  trails,  and 
in  saving  it  as  a  laboratory  for  scientists,  lovers  of  nature, 
students  of  flora  and  of  wild  life,  and  those  who  can 
penetrate  the  fastnesses  as  they  must  be  penetrated — with 
adequate  equipment  and  competent  guides.  It  is  a  national 
duty  to  preserve  something  of  the  Wild  West. 
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CAPITALIZING  promptly  the  unexpectedly 
brilliant  success  of   Locarno  the  League  of 
Nations     now    prepares     for     disarmament. 
After  years  of  apparently  futile  fussing  with 
straps   and   buckles   it   is   for   the   first   time 
enabled  to  call  upon  the  world  to  prepare  to 
unburden  itself  of  the  crushing  habiliments  of  war.     The 
response  will  test  the  reality  of  the  "new  spirit"  in  Europe. 
The  preparatory  commission  for  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference meets  at  Geneva  February   15.     To  it  are  invited 
the   states  on   the   Council — Great   Britain,    France,    Italy, 
Japan,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Sweden,   Czechoslovakia,  Uruguay 
and  Spain;  to  it  also  are  invited  six  other  members  of  the 
League — Bulgaria,    Finland,    Holland,    Poland,    Roumania, 
Jugoslavia — chosen    so    that    "the    commission    should    be 
representative  of  the  different  situations  of  states  as  regards 
the  disarmament  problem";  and  to  it,  also,  Germany,  the 
United   States   and   Soviet   Russia.      The   acceptance   of   all 
save  Russia  is  assured. 

Muffled  Sabres 

THE  list  of  seven  questions  submitted  by  the  Council 
to  the  preparatory  commission  deserves  careful  examina- 
tion by  every  student  of  social  history.  Their  full  text — 
not  reported  in  the  daily  press — but  given  on  a  succeeding 
page  indicates  the  wide  ramifications  of  the  problem  and 
discloses  difficulties  almost  appalling. 

The  conflict  of  interests  between  important  groups  of 
states  is  writ  large  in  these  queries  which  will  constitute 
the  program  of  the  preliminary  inquiry.  The  obviously 
diverse  conceptions  of  the  basis  on  which  disarmament  should 
proceed  seem  at  first  glance  wholly  irreconcilable.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  pointing  to  their  small  armies, 
will  emphasize  the  necessity  of  land  disarmament.  France, 
pointing  to  the  Anglo-American  dominance  on  the  sea,  will 
underline  the  inconsistency  in  the  British-American  criticism 
of  alleged  French  dominance  on  the  Continent.  Even  in 
regard  to  those  phases  of  naval  reduction — cruisers  and  sub- 
marines— which  Britain  and  perhaps  the  United  States  favor, 
France  will  reply,  and  with  truth,  that  such  reductions 
would  merely  make  the  Anglo-American  control  of  the  sea 
completely  unassailable. 

Even  more  fundamental  differences  will  be  disclosed  by 
the  French  contention  that  economic  and  industrial  resources, 
actual  or  potential,  and  man  power  should  be  reckoned  equal- 
ly with  armaments  and  soldiers  as  parts  of  national  arma- 
ment. They  will  point  to  the  larger  populations  and  to  the 
vast  industrial  strength  of  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
Germany  as  more  than  counterbalancing  the  larger  French 
army.  A  reply  convincing  to  the  French  will  not  be  easy. 
On  many  other  points  scarcely  less  basic  the  problem  bristles 


with  obstacles.  Only  an  earnest  will  to  succeed  will  assure 
any  substantial  progress. 

Germany,  her  navy  abolished  and  her  army  reduced  to 
100,000  men,  will  urge  vigorously  the  reduction  of  the 
forces  of  her  neighbors.  She  will  pointedly  remind  them 
that  she  undertook  "strictly  to  observe  the  military,  naval 
and  air  clauses"  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  by  which  she 
was  disarmed,  "in  order  to  render  possible  the  initiation  of 
a  general  limitation  of  the  armaments  of  all  nations."  The 
logic  of  her  position  is  unassailable.  It  will  be  a  stirring 
sight — Germany,  the  one  great  power  urging  drastic  reduc- 
tions of  all  armaments.  What  an  advance  over  the  days 
when  William  II  stood  forth  in  "shining  armor"!  Fortu- 
nately the  Allies,  by  disarming  Germany,  unwittingly  made 
their  own  disarmament  both  easier  and  more  imperative. 

What  of  Russia?  Her  statements  regarding  the  League's 
invitation  were  equivocal.  Reiterating  their  assertions  in 
favor  of  peace  and  disarmament,  the  Soviet  authorities  em- 
phasized the  technical  obstacles  to  cooperation  with  the 
League  and  to  attendance  at  a  conference  at  Geneva.  If 
Moscow  is  not  represented  on  the  preparatory  commission 
it  will  be  difficult  to  plan  a  logical  program  for  the  Dis- 
armament Conference.  Moreover,  any  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  the  forces  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  or  Roumania 
is  closely  dependent  upon  some  proportionate  reduction  of 
the  large  Russian  army  of  about  600,000.  One  conclusion 
is  inevitable :  not  until  Russia  becomes  once  more  an  integral 
part  of  the  society  of  nations  can  any  world-wide  coopera- 
tive effort  be  richly  fruitful. 

The  Goblin  That  Hasn't  Got  Us 

PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE'S  decision  to  be  represented 
on  the  preparatory  commission  has  been  received  through- 
out the  country  with  unqualified  approval.  Astutely  he  cir- 
cumvented the  possibility  of  any  effective  senatorial  opposi- 
tion. The  intimation,  from  the  White  House,  that  Senator 
Borah  had  been  invited  last  summer  to  make  a  study  of 
conditions  abroad,  and  had  refused,  and  that  he  had  similarly 
refused  an  invitation  to  be  a  member  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  Geneva  were  hard  blows,  even  if  unintentional, 
at  Borah's  prestige. 

Certainly,  the  League  of  Nations  bogey  no  longer  frightens 
even  the  timid.  The  wraith  of  distortion  which  enfolded 
it  is  clearing  away.  The  League  is  coming  to  be  seen  as 
it  is — an  embryonic  but  hopeful  effort  at  world  organiza- 
tion. More  and  more  of  our  people  realize  that  it  has 
neither  the  sinister  power  for  evil,  attributed  to  it  by  the 
Irreconcilables,  nor  the  magic  power  for  good  claimed  for 
it  by  its  sentimental  friends.  Thus  the  way  has  been  pre- 
pared for  an  increasing  degree  of  American  cooperation  with 
the  League,  without  exciting  dark  and  dismal  forebodings. 
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Seven  Questions  on  Disarmament 

The  full  text  as  submitted  to  the  Preparatory   Commission  by  the  League  Council 


IWhat  is  to  be  understood  by  the  expression  "arma- 
•    ments"? 

(a)  Definition   of    the   various    factors — military,    eco- 
nomic,   geographical,   etc. — upon   which    the   power   of    a 
country  in  time  of  war  depends. 

(b)  Definition  and  special  characteristics  of  the  vari- 
ous factors  which  constitute  the  armaments  of  a  country 
in  time  of  peace;  the  different  categories  of  armaments 
(military,    naval    and    air),    the    methods    of    recruiting, 
training,    organizations    capable    of    immediate    military 
employment,  etc. 

2  (a)  Is  it  practicable  to  limit  the  ultimate  war 
•  strength  of  a  country,  or  must  any  measures  of 
disarmament  be  confined  to  the  peace  strength? 

(b)  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  expression 
"reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments"? 

The  various  forms  which  reduction  or  limitation  may 
take  in  the  case  of  land,  sea  and  air  forces:  the  relative 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  each  of  the  different 
forms  or  methods:  for  example,  the  reduction  of  the 
larger  peace-time  units  or  of  their  establishment  and 
their  equipment,  or  any  immediately  mobilizable  forces: 
the  reduction  of  the  length  of  active  service,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  military  equipment,  the  reduction 
of  expenditure  on  national  defence,  etc. 

3      By   what  standards   is   it   possible   to   measure   the 
•    armaments  of  one  country  against  the   armaments 
of  another,   e.g,   numbers,   period   of   service,   equipment, 
expenditures,  etc.? 

4     Can  there  be  said  to  be  "offensive"  and  "defensive" 
•     armaments? 

Is  there  any  method  of  ascertaining  whether  a  certain 
force  is  organized  for  purely  defensive  purposes  (no 
matter  what  use  may  be  made  of  it  in  time  of  war), 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  established  for  the  pur- 
poses in  a  spirit  of  aggression? 


5       (a)   On  what  principle  will  it  be  possible  to  draw 
•   up  a  scale  of  armaments  permissible  to  the  various 
countries,  taking  into  account  particularly: 
Population; 
Resources; 

Geographical  situation; 

Length   and  nature   of   maritime  communications; 
Density  and  character  of  the  railways; 
Vulnerability   of    the    frontiers    and    of   the    important 

vital  centers  near   the   frontiers; 

The  time  required,  varying  with  different  states,  to 
transform  peace  armaments  into  war  armaments; 
The  degree  of  security  which,  in  the  event  of  aggression, 
a  state  could  receive  under  the  provisions  of  the  cove- 
nant or  of  separate  engagements  contracted  towards 
that  state? 

(b)  Can  the  reduction  of  armaments  be  promoted  by 
examining  possible  means  for  ensuring  that  the  mutual 
assistance,  economic  and  military,  contemplated  in  Arti- 
cle 16  of  the  Covenant,  shall  be  brought  quickly  into 
operation  as  soon  as  an  act  of  aggression  has  been  com- 
mitted? 

6      (a)    Is  there  any  device  by  which  civil  and  military 
*    aircraft   can   be   distinguished   for   purposes  of   dis- 
armament?     If    this    is    not    practicable,    how    can    the 
value  of  civil  aircraft  be  computed  in  estimating  the  air 
strength  of  any  country? 

(b)  Is  it  possible  or  desirable  to  apply  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  (a)   above  to  parts  of  aircraft  and  aircraft 
engines? 

(c)  Is  it  possible  to  attach  military  value  to  commercial 
fleets  in  estimating  the  naval  armaments  of  a  country? 

7  Admitting  that  disarmament  depends  on  security,  to 
»  what  extent  is  regional  disarmament  possible  in 
return  for  regional  security?  Or  is  any  scheme  of  dis- 
armament impracticable  unless  it  is  general?  If  regional 
disarmament  is  practicable,  would  it  promote  or  lead  up 
to  general  disarmament? 


The  prompt  acceptance  by  Greece  of  the  fine  assessed 
against  her  by  the  Council  for  her  violation  of  Bulgarian 
territory  was  more  than  a  clean-cut  victory  for  the  League. 
It  closed  an  irritating  and  dangerous  dispute.  It  strength- 
ened the  principle  that  armed  invasion  is  unwarrantable. 
While  in  a  sense  it  was  the  imposition  of  the  will  of  the 
Great  Powers  on  a  small  state,  it  none  the  less  is  a  precedent 
which  will  tend  to  diminish  the  probability  that  states  will 
light-heartedly  resort  to  military  sanctions  as  redress  for 
alleged  grievances. 

Though  Germany  will  probably  not  be  admitted  to  the 
League  before  March,  when  a  special  session  of  the  Assem- 
bly is  planned,  some  German  politicians  are  acting  as  though 
the  Reich  were  already  a  member.  Animatedly  they  are 
discussing  the  number  of  positions  in  the  League's  secretariat 
which  will  be  available  for  Germans.  One  can  scarcely 
realize  that  it  was  only  three  years  ago  that  the  French 
were  marching  into  the  Ruhr  and  all  Germany  was  crying 
out  against  the  League  for  its  failure  to  protest. 


Iraq  and  the  Balance  of  Power 

THE  effect  of  the  Council's  decision  of  December  16  to 
hand  over  the  bulk  of  the  disputed  Mosul  territory  to 
Iraq  is  still  uncertain.  This  followed  promptly  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  opinion  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  that  the  Council  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  had  the  power  to  draw  a  definitive  boundary  line 
and  that  its  decision  must  be  taken  by  unanimous  vote,  not 
counting  the  votes  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  Turkey 
had  contended  that  the  Council's  decision  would  not  be 
binding  and  that  in  any  case  a  decision  could  not  be  reached 
without  Turkey's  assent. 

Despite  the  bitter  opposition  of  an  influential  portion  of 
the  British  press,  the  House  of  Commons,  December  21, 
voted  230  to  4  to  accept  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Council.  The  Labor  members  withdrew  from  the  House 
in  a  body  before  the  vote,  not  so  much  as  a  protest  against 
the  decision  itself  as  against  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
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Conservatives'  high-handed  shutting  off  of  debate.  Great 
Britain  is  now  pledged  to  extend  its  mandatory  relationship 
with  Iraq  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  to  grant  the 
specified  degree  of  autonomy  to  the  Kurds  who  form  62 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Mosul  villayet  and  to  com- 
plete a  commercial-economic  agreement  with  Turkey  on  be- 
half of  Iraq. 

Turkey's  attitude  is  equivocal.  Her  responses  to  the 
British  proposals  for  direct  negotiations  have  been  neither 
friendly  nor  hostile.  There  seems  little  likelihood  that 
Angora  will  attempt  a  military  invasion  of  the  disputed 
territory.  Britain  has  too  many  means  of  retaliation.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  a  large  and  well-equipped  air  force  at 
Bagdad.  British  air  authorities  do  not  hesitate  to  say  in 
private  conversation  that  these  planes  are  sufficient  to  defeat 
any  possible  Turkish  attacks. 

The  day  after  the  Council's  decision,  the  representatives 
of  Russia  and  Turkey  signed  in  Paris  a  treaty  of  friendship 
and  mutual  benevolent  neutrality.  As  summarized  in  the 
press,  it  provides  that  neither  country  shall  attack  the  other  ; 
that  in  the  event  of  one  party  being  involved  in  war,  the 
other  shall  remain  neutral  and  that  neither  shall  be  a  member 
of  any  combination  against  the  other.  The  Russians  say 
it  is  the  answer  to  Locarno.  The  Turkish  spokesmen  give 
the  impression  that  it  will  strengthen  them  in  their  nego- 
tiations with  Britain  about  Mosul. 

Official  British  and  French  opinion  tend  to  belittle  the 
pact,  and  compare  it  to  the  ineffective  Rapallo  treaty  as  "a 
simple  case  of  'misery  loves  company'."  None  the  less,  it 
illustrates  one  phase  of  the  danger,  that  unless  the  Locarno 
agreements  can  be  broadened  to  include  Russia,  Europe  may 
again  drift  into  a  balance  of  power — this  time  with  the  dis- 
satisfied portions  of  Asia  sympathizing  with  or  actively  sup- 
porting the  Soviet  Republics. 

I 

The  Dilemma  of  France 

THE  arrival  in  Washington  of  the  new  French  Am- 
bassador M.  Berenger,  instructed  to  fund  the  French 
debt  owed  to  our  government,  emphasi/.es  anew  France's 
fundamental  domestic  problem.  It  is  financial  and  not,  as 
so  many  of  our  editorial  writers  would  imply,  primarily 
political.  Her  politicians,  perhaps  a  little  more  personal 
and  partisan  than  ours,  are  essentially  the  same  as  politicians 
everywhere.  They  are  the  voices  of  economic,  class,  or  other 
interests.  Not  politics,  but  an  unbalanced  budget  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  recent  ministerial  crisis  and  is  the  real  reason 
for  the  instability  of  Briand's  ministry.  In  1924  the  outgo 
of  the  French  Government  was  about  16,000,000,000  francs 
more  than  its  income.  For  1925  the  deficit  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  same.  These  figures  set  forth  by  the  Institute 
of  Economics  are  admitted  by  French  authorities  to  be  accu- 
rate, though  the  official  figures  tell  a  very  different  story. 

Critics  of  France  are  prone  to  assume  that  the  budget 
could  be  easily  balanced.  They  ask  questions  which  press 
in  from  one  side  or  another  from  this  base. 

Why  does  not  France  tax  herself  adequately?  They 
forget  that  France  during  1924  collected  about  20  per  cent 
of  her  national  income  in  taxes,  or  about  the  same  propor- 
tion as  England  and  much  larger  than  the  United  States. 
Clearly  then  a  general  increase  of  taxation  would  be  very 
(ii'fficult  and  except  on  the  higher  incomes  would  probably 
not  repay  the  effort. 


But  does  not  France  lend  huge  sums  to  her  allies?  The 
total  of  ;uch  loans  from  1919  to  the  end  of  1924  was  about 
4,000,000,000  francs.  But  even  this  sum  did  not  represent 
capital  exported  from  France,  but  rather  the  sale  of  existing 
war  supplies,  a  large  part  of  which  was  no  longer  of  value 
to  her. 

But  would  not  the  sale  of  such  state  enterprises  as  the 
railways,  telephones  and  telegraphs,  eliminate  important 
items  of  expense  ?  Possibly,  but  the  probable  savings,  assum- 
ing that  these  properties  could  be  disposed  of  to  private 
owners,  would  be  small. 

But  does  not  France  spend  a  large  portion  of  her  budget 
for  military  purposes?  During  1924  these  items  totalled 
less  than  8,OOO,OOO,OOO  francs  or  less  than  17  per  cent  of 
the  national  expenditures.  Even  a  reduction  of  this  amount 
by  half  would  leave  a  deiicit  of  more  than  10,000,000,000 
francs. 

But  would  not  the  large  foreign  loans,  hoped  for  after 
the  expected  refunding  of  the  foreign  debt  owed  the  United 
States,  or  the  loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  French  factories 
as  proposed  by  the  Northern  French  industrialists  solve  the 
problem  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Such  loans  might  ease 
the  situation  for  a  few  months  but  if  unaccompanied  by  other 
and  drastic  readjustments  could  only  increase  the  govern- 
ment's total  obligations  without  proportionately  increasing 
its  income. 

The  Institute  of  Economics  in  a  brilliant  analysis  of  this 
whole  problem  concludes  that  the  French  budget  can  be 
balanced  only  through  a  sharp  increase  of  taxes  on  the 
higher  incomes  and  the  general  reduction  on  the  interest 
paid  on  the  internal  debt.  This  latter  item  alone 
absorbed  16,500,000,000  francs  in  1924.  Unfortunately 
these  measures  are  not  likely  to  be  adopted  now.  No  party 
or  combination  of  parties  seems  strong  enough  to  carry  them 
through. 

Failing  agreement  on  some  such  far-reaching  program, 
further  inflation  appears  inevitable.  It  is  so  much  easier. 
Its  effects  are  not  immediately  evident.  It  impoverishes  most 
the  millions  of  the  middle  classes  who  are  least  able  to 
defend  themselves.  None  the  less,  it  would,  by  diluting 
the  internal  debt,  make  a  balanced  budget  possible.  There 
are  not  lacking  French  economists  and  financiers  who  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  only  way  out.  Recently,  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  bankers  said  to  the  writer:  "Only  when 
the  horror  of  inflation  becomes  greater  than  the  horror  of 
drastic  fiscal  reform  will  the  French  people  unite  upon  an 
adequate  policy."  A  few  days  later  an  eminent  and  patri- 
otic French  scholar,  in  almost  the  same  words,  confirmed 
tris  pessimistic  diagnosis. 

Twelve  Months  of  the  Dawes  Plan 

GERMANY  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  operation 
of    the    Dawes    plan    presents    many    contrasts    with 
France. 

The  German  budget  is  balanced,  the  mark  is  maintained 
at  par,  and  the  internal  bonded  indebtedness  has  been  wiped 
out.  The  first  annual  report  of  S.  Parker  Gilbert,  agent 
general  for  reparation  payments,  is  a  singularly  illuminating 
picture  of  the  world's  first  attempt  to  save  a  great  power 
from  bankruptcy  through  international  control.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, though  not  dogmatic,  is  optimistic  that  Germany  will 
continue  to  be  able  to  meet  her  obligations  under  the  plan. 
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Many  German  authorities  do  not  share  this  view.  Despite 
Germany's  amazing  recovery  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
these  observers  point  with  anxiety  to  the  large  adverse 
balance  in  foreign  trade,  the  excessive  interest  charges  (until 
the  early  autumn  the  minimum  rate  charged  by  the  im- 
portant Berlin  banks  on  ordinary  commercial  loans  was  14 
per  cent),  the  high  cost  of  production  and  the  increasing 
numbers  of  unemployed.  Germany  has,  as  Mr.  Gilbert 
himself  admits,  still  to  face  the  two-fold  problem  of  replen- 
ishing its  working  capital  and  of  still  further  reorganizing 
some  of  its  basic  industries. 

The  Road  Leading  From  Rome 

MUSSOLINI'S  recent  prophecies  of  empire  and  his 
exuberant  declarations  of  manifest  destiny  are  dis- 
quieting. His  later  qualifications  and  interpretations  have 
not  sensibly  diminished  the  uneasiness  of  his  neighbors,  par- 
ticularly France  and  Jugoslavia.  His  glorification  of  might 
and  his  fanatical  creed  of  extreme  nationalism — illustrated 
ludicrously  by  his  followers'  refusal  to  permit  the  Austrian 
Tyrolese  to  cut  down  Christmas  trees  for  their  traditional 
celebration — are  strangely  out  of  harmony  with  other  Eu- 
ropean developments  since  Locarno.  It  will  occasion  no 
surprise  if  Italy  in  the  forthcoming  disarmament  confer- 
ence plays  an  obstructive,  if  not  a  destructive  role. 

But  it  is  in  domestic  affairs  that  Fascism  during  the  last 
few  months  has  demonstrated  the  extraordinary  revolution- 
ary character  of  its  program.  The  recent  session  of  Parlia- 
ment enacted  at  Mussolini's  command  a  series  of  laws  which 
profoundly  change  the  body  politic.  Italian  citzens  abroad 
may  now  have  their  citizenship  revoked  and  their  properties 
confiscated  for  words  or  actions  which,  though  not  consti- 
tuting crimes,  the  Government  believes  likely  to  cause  dis- 
orders within  the  state  or  to  damage  Fascist  prestige  abroad. 
The  Premier  is  now  responsible  only  to  the  King  and  not 
as  before  responsible  jointly  to  King  and  Parliament.  Those 
who  act  or  speak  in  a  derogatory  manner  of  Mussolini  may 
be  fined  or  imprisoned.  The  Fascist  employers'  association 
and  the  Fascist  labor  union  are  the  only  organizations  through 
which  workmen  may  legally  deal  with  their  employers  in 
reference  to  wages  or  conditions  of  work.  Arbitration  of 
all  disputes  between  labor  and  capital  is  compulsory.  Special 
labor  courts  have  been  created  to  hear  these  disputes.  It  is 
Mussolini's  contention  that  this  legislation  is  meant  to 
initiate  an  era  of  class  cooperation  and  to  displace  that  of 
class  struggles.  Local  government  has  in  large  part  been 
abolished  through  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  "podestas" 
appointed  from  Rome  for  all  communes  of  less  than  5,000 
population.  Moreover,  the  powers  of  the  prefects  also 
named  by  the  central  government  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended. Thus  step  by  step  all  power  in  the  state  tends  to 
center  in  Rome. 

Balloon  Tires  and  Amity 

MR.  HOOVER'S  strictures  on  the  British  rubber  mon- 
opoly, which  have  resulted  in  the  investigation  au- 
thorized by  the   House  of  Representatives   (begun  January 
5)1  should  focus  public  attention  on  an  international  prob- 
lem which  reaches  far  beyond  the  immediate  issue. 

Mr.  Hoover  complains  that  through  the  operation  of 
the  so-called  Stevenson  Plan,  adopted  by  the  British  growers 


in  1919  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  price  of  raw  rubber  has  been  artificially 
raised  from  less  than  30  cents  per  pound  to  the  recent  high 
level  of  $1.21.  The  Stevenson  scheme  in  effect  limited  the 
normal  export  to  60  per  cent  of  the  standard  output,  subject 
to  increase  every  three  months  provided  the  price  during  that 
period  had  increased  a  given  precentage.  About  70  per 
cent  of  the  world's  output  is  controlled  by  British  interests. 
Almost  exactlv  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  world  sup- 
ply is  used  in  the  United  States.  Hence  the  basis  for  the 
charge  that  the  United  States  is  being  gouged. 

The  British  answer,  which  was  put  in  a  clear  and  ad- 
mirably restrained  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  January 
3,  by  Sir  Robert  Home,  former  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  restriction  the  growers 
had  suffered  such  heavy  losses  that  many  plantations  were  in 
danger  of  reverting  to  the  jungle.     Had  this  been  permitted 
the  present  shortage  would  be  even  greater  and  the  price  pro- 
portionately higher. 

2.  The  real  reason  for  the  price  increase  has  not  been  the 
restriction  but  rather  the  unexpected  vast  increase  in  the  de- 
mand in  the  United  States,  due  to  the   automobile  boom   and 
the  introduction  of  balloon  tires. 

3.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  discrimination  against  American 
purchasers  because  British  buyers  pay  exactly  the  same  prices 
as   others. 

4.  The  proportion  of  increase  in  the  total  cost  of  an  auto- 
mobile, due  to  the  high  price  of  raw  rubber,  is  very  small,  and 
over  against  it  should  be  set  the  vast  profits  which  both   the 
automobile    and    rubber   industries   in   the   United   States   have 
matie  during  recent  years. 

5.  In   effect,   although   not  through   a   policy  of  restriction, 
the  United  States,  by  its  predominant  position  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  levies  a  similar  toll  on  British  industries.    There 
has  never  been   any  protest  either   from   the   British   Govern- 
ment or   the   British   industries   directly   affected,   even   though 
the  cotton  trade  in  Lancashire  has  been  languishing  for  years. 

6.  Criticism   comes  with  bad  grace   from  a  country  which, 
through  its  tariff,  prohibitive  on  many  items  of  British  manu- 
facture, maintains  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  American  market 
for  its  own  producers. 

This  particular  controversy,  with  good  will  on  both  sides, 
•should  not  be  difficult  to  settle  Its  greatest  importance  lies 
m  the  opportunity  which  it  offers  to  drive  into  the  public 
mind  the  vast  implications  of  the  similar  problems  of  other 
essential  raw  materials.  No  fear  is  more  fruitful  of  sus- 
picion and  ill  will  than  the  fear  of  an  industrial  state  that 
its  essential  supplies  may  be  curtailed.  It  is  not  an  answer 
to  say  that  in  the  past,  in  time  of  peace,  no  state  has  greatly 
suffered.  There  is  always  latent  in  the  minds  of  states- 
men the  possibility  that  in  time  of  war  their  industries  may 
be  paralyzed.  And  the  recent  tendency  among  producing 
countries  to  restrict  the  production  or  export  of  universally 
needed  raw  materials  constantly  raises  in  an  acute  form 
questions  which  formerly  became  acute  only  in  time  of  war 
or  because  of  the  possibility  of  war. 

If  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  two  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world  in  raw  materials,  permit  conflicts  of 
interests  about  a  single  material  like  rubber  to  become  a 
possible  source  of  misunderstanding,  how  much  more  vital 
must  similar  questions  seem  to  states  largely  dependent  for 
their  very  industrial  life  on  supplies  from  abroad?  If  the 
world  is  to  remain  at  peace,  political  agreements  like  those 
of  Locarno  and  reductions  of  armaments  such  as  the  League 
is  now  striving  to  effect,  must  be  supplemented  by  effective 
international  agreements  about  the  raw  materials. 


My  Apprenticeship 

II.   Herbert  Spencer:  and  My  Search  for  a  Creed 


By  BEATRICE  WEBB 


V^        ^X  POKING  back  from  the  standpoint  of  today 
S         £      it  seems  to  me  that  two  outstanding  tenets, 
aj         •        some  would  say,  two  idols  of  the  mind,  were 
SB        ^K       united  in  the  mid-Victorian  trend  of  thought 
^^B— ^^L      and    feeling.      There    was    the   current    be- 
lief in   the  scientific  method,  in  that  intel- 
lectual synthesis  of  observation  and  experiment,   hypothesis 
and  verification   by  means  of  which  alone  all  mundane  prob- 
lems were  to  be  solved.  And  added  to  this  belief  in  science  was 
the  consciousness  of  a  new  motive ;  the  transference  of  the 
emotion  of  self-sacrificing  service  from  God  to  man. 

I. 

THE  London  season  of  fifty  years  ago  came  and  went, 
and  with  it  disappeared  my  feeble  hold  on  orthodox 
Christianity.  The  restless  and  futile  activities  of  society  life 
and  the  inevitable  reaction  in  self-disgust  and  corresponding 
depreciation  of  other  people's  motives  did  not  constitute  a 
fruitful  soil  for  religious  experience ;  and  even  if  there  had 
not  been  a  sudden  revolt  of  the  intellect  I  doubt  whether 
I  should  have  remained  a  practising  Christian.  But  it  so 
happened  that  during  these  very  months  intellectual  curiosity 
swept  me  into  currents  of  thought  at  that  time  stirring  the 
minds  of  those  who  frequented  the  outer,  more  unconven- 
tional and,  be  it  added,  the  more  cultivated  circles  of  London 
society. 

By  the  autumn  of  1876  I  thought  I  had  reached  a  resting- 
place  for  the  soul  of  man,  from  which  he  could  direct  his 
life  according  to  the  dictates  of  pure  reason,  without  deny- 
ing the  impulse  to  reverence  the  Power  that  controlled  the 
Universe.  This  resting-place  was  then  termed,  by  its 
youngest  and  most  uncompromising  adherents,  the  Religion 
of  Science.  The  God  was  The  Unknow- 
able: the  prophet  was  Herbert  Spencer. 
Prayer  might  have  to  go,  but  worship 
would  remain.  Looking  back  on  my  in- 
timacy with  the  philosopher,  it  is  certainly 
surprising  to  me  that  I  do  not  appear  to 
have  read  any  of  his  books  until  I  was 
eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was  during  the 
six  succeeding  years  of  irresponsible  girl- 
hood that  I  tried  the  religion  of  science 
and  found  it  wanting. 


TNSEPARABLY  associated  with  my 
1_  mother,  and  in  many  respects  her 
complement,  was  Martha  Jackson,  my 
mother's  lifelong  companion  and  atten- 
dant. "Dada"  was  a  saint,  the  one  and 
only  saint  I  ever  knew.  She  mothered 
all  the  members  of  the  large  household, 
whether  children  or  servants,  whether 


WHILE  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, her  intimate  for 
forty  years,  is  the 
central  figure  of  this  sec- 
ond instalment,  Mrs.  Webb 
gives  us  glimpses  of  other 
outstanding  Englishmen 
who  shaped  the  social,  econ- 
omic and  political  thought 
of  the  mid- Victorian  epoch. 
Among  them 
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good  or  naughty;  she  nursed  them  when  they  were  ill,  com- 
forted them  when  they  were  in  trouble,  and  spoke  for  them 
when  they  were  in  disgrace. 

The  most  far-reaching  and  influential  of  Martha's  gifts 
was  her  revelation  of  the  meaning  of  the  religious  spirit. 
Fresh  from  listening  to  my  mother's  interminable  arguments 
with  Herbert  Spencer  concerning  the  origin  of  religion, 
Martha's  formal  creed,  that  of  a  Particular  Baptist,  seemed 
to  me  primitive  if  not  barbaric.  But  she  held  the  dogmas 
of  the  atonement,  predestination,  eternal  punishment  and  of 
the  literal  infallibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  not 
to  mention  the  Protestant  assumption  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  the  "Scarlet  Woman"  of  Revelation, 
humbly  and  without  question,  as  an  act  of  loyalty  to  the 
faith  in  which  she  had  been  reared.  Religion  meant  to  her 
from  beginning  to  end  a  state  of  mind,  a  state  of  mind  which 
she  believed  reflected  the  state  of  mind  of  her  Savior 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  an  overpowering  consciousness  of  love. 
It  was  a  strangely  impersonal  love ;  if  I  may  so  phrase  it, 
it  was  an  equalitarian  beneficence  without  respect  for  persons 
or  even  for  the  chracteristics  of  persons:  it  was  manifested 
quite  indifferently  to  all  human  beings,  whether  they  were 
attractive  or  hideous,  of  high  or  low  degree,  geniuses  or 
mental  defectives,  nobly  self-sacrificing  or  meanly  egotistical. 
Yet  it  was  evident  to  all  who  knew  her  intimately  that  she 
held,  with  radiant  conviction,  that  the  state  of  mind  which 
was  to  her  religion  could  only  be  created  and  maintained 
by  communion  with  an  outside  spiritual  force,  itself  a  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit  of  love  at  work  in  the  universe. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  human  values  and  in 
significant  contrast  with  the  household  saint — in  intellect 
towenng  above  her,  but  in  emotional  insight  depths  below 
her — stood  the  oldest  and  most  intimate 
friend  of  the  family,  the  incessantly  ratio- 
cinating philosopher — Herbert  Spencer. 

Always  cheerfully  beneficent,  my  father 
had  a  genuine  if  somewhat  pitying  affec- 
tion for  the  philosopher  on  the  hearth ; 
he  would  walk  with  him,  he  would  fish 
with  him,  he  would  travel  with  him,  he 
would  give  him  sound  advice  and  tell 
him  tales  from  business  life  which  illus- 
trated the  working  of  this  or  that  eco- 
nomic "law"  in  which  they  both  be- 
lieved ;  but  argue  with  him  or  read  his 
books  he  would  not.  "Won't  work,  my 
dear  Spencer,  won't  work,"  my  father 
would  say  good-humoredly,  when  the  pro- 
fessional doubter  defiantly  proclaimed  his 
practice  on  a  Sunday  morning  of  deliber- 
ately walking  against  the  tide  of  church- 
goers. This  distaste  for  Herbert  Spencer's 
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peculiar  type  of  reasoning  was  all  the  more  noteworthy  be- 
cause my  father  enjoyed  intellectual  society ;  he  delighted 
in  talks  with  Huxley,  Tyndall  and  James  Martineau,  and 
when  his  friend  James  Antony  Froude  asked  him  on  one 
or  two  occasions  to  join  the  afternoon  walk  with  Thomas 
Carlyle  he  did  so  in  the  spirit  of  reverential  awe,  repeating 
to  us  afterwards  the  very  words  of  the  master.  But  Herbert 
Spencer's  "synthetic  philosophy,"  whether  it  concerned  the 
knovvable  or  the  unknowable,  bored  him  past  endurance;  he 
saw  no  sense  in  it.  When  I  tried  to  interest  him  in  the 
"law  of  increasing  heterogeneity  and  definiteness  in  structure 
and  function"  at  work — so  the  philosopher  demonstrated — 
throughout  the  universe,  my  father  answered  this  wise: 
"Words,  my  dear,  mere  words.  Experience  tells  me  that 
some  businesses  grow  diverse  and  complicated,  others  get 
simpler  and  more  uniform,  others  again  go  into  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court.  In  the  long  run  and  over  the  whole  field 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  expecting  one  process  rather 
than  the  other.  Spencer's  intellect  is  like  a  machine  racing 
along  without  raw  material :  it  is  wearing  out  his  body. 
Poor  Spencer,  he  lacks  instinct,  my  dear,  he  lacks  instinct — 
you  will  discover  that  instinct  is  as  important  as  intellect." 
And  then,  taking  out  his  engagement  book,  he  added,  in  a 
more  sympathetic  tone,  "I  must  see  whether  I  can't  arrange 
another  day's  fishing  with  him — poor  man." 

MEMORY  recalls  a  finely  sculptured  head,  premature- 
ly bald,  long  stiff  upper  lip  and  powerful  chin,  ob- 
stinately compressed  mouth,  small  sparkling  grey  eyes,  set 
close  together  under  a  prominent  Roman  nose — altogether 
a  remarkable  headpiece  dominating  a  tall,  spare,  well-artic- 
ulated figure,  tapering  off  into  diminutive  and  well-formed 
hands  and  feet.  Always  clad  in  primly  neat  but  quaintly 
unconventional  garments,  there  was  distinction,  even  a  cer- 
tain elegance  in  the  philosopher's  punctilious  manners  and 
precise  and  lucid  speech.  The  sharpest  imprint  on  my  youth- 
ful mind  was  the  transformation  scene  from  the  placid  bene- 
ficence of  an  unwrinkled  brow,  an  aspect  habitual  towards 
children  and  all  weak  things,  to  an  attitude  of  tremulous 
exasperation,  angry  eyes  and  voice  almost  shrewish  in  its 
shrillness — when  he  "opined"  that  his  or  any  one  else's 
personal  rights  were  being  infringed. 

To  the  children  of  the  household  the  philosopher  always 
appeared  in  the  guise  of  a  liberator.  His  delightful  axiom 
"submission  not  desirable"  was  adorned  and  pointed  by  de- 
cailed  criticism  of  the  ways  of  governesses  and  other  teach- 
ers: "stupid  persons  who  taught  irrelevant  facts  in  an  un- 
intelligible way,"  a  criticism  which  made  even  my  mother 
uneasy  and  which  infuriated  the  old-fashioned  dame  who 
presided  for  many  years  over  the  activities  of  the  school- 
room. "You  can  go  out  this  morning,  my  dears,  with  Mr. 
Spencer,"  said  the  governess  to  her  pupils,  after  listening 
with  pursed  up  lips  to  one  of  the  philosopher's  breakfast 
tirades  against  discipline,  "and  mind  you  follow  his  teach- 
ing and  do  exactly  what  you  have  a  mind  to."  Whether 
due  to  an  "undesirable  submissiveness"  to  the  governess  or 
to  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  of  revolt,  the  philos- 
opher found  himself  presently  in  a  neighboring  beech-wood 
pinned  down  in  a  leaf-filled  hollow  by  little  demons,  all 
legs,  arms,  grins  and  dancing  dark  eyes,  whilst  the  elder  and 
more  discreet  tormentors  pelted  him  with  decaying  beech 
leaves.  "Your  children  are  r-r-r-rude  children,"  exclaimed 
the  Alan  versus  the  State  as  he  stalked  into  my  mother's 


boudoir.  But  for  the  most  part  he  and  we  were  firm 
friends:  we  agreed  with  his  denunciation  of  the  "current 
curriculum,"  history,  foreign  languages,  music  and  draw- 
ing, and  his  preference  for  "science" — a  term  which  meant, 
in  practice,  scouring  the  countryside  in  his  company  for 
fossils,  flowers  and  water-beasties  which,  alive,  mutilated 
or  dead,  found  their  way  into  hastily  improvised  aquariums, 
cabinets  and  scrap-books — all  alike  discarded  when  his  visit 
was  over. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  was  never  interested  in  these  col- 
lections of  animate  and  inanimate  things,  even  when  looked 
at  through  his  microscope  or  pulled  to  pieces  by  teasers. 
What  fascinated  me  long  before  I  began  to  study  his  writ- 
ings, was  watching  him  collect  illustrations  for  his  theories. 
By  the  time  I  became  his  companion  these  "First  Principles" 
had  ceased  to  be  hypotheses;  they  had  become  a  highly  de- 
veloped dogmatic  creed  with  regard  to  the  evolution  of  life. 
What  remained  to  be  done  was  to  prove  by  innumerable 
illustrations  how  these  principles  or  "laws"  explained  the 
whole  of  the  processes  of  nature,  from  the  formation  of  a 
crystal  to  the  working  of  the  party  system  within  a  demo- 
cratic state. 

Herbert  Spencer  was,  in  fact,  engaged  in  the  art  of 
casuistry  and  it  was  in  this  art  that  for  a  time  I  became 
his  apprentice,  or  was  it  his  accomplice?  Partly  in  order  to 
gain  his  approbation  and  partly  out  of  sheer  curiosity  about 
the  working  of  his  mind,  I  started  out  to  discover,  and 
where  observation  failed,  to  invent,  illustrations  of  such 
scraps  of  theory  as  I  understood.  What  I  learnt  from  this 
game  with  his  intellect  was  not,  it  is  needless  to  remark, 
how  to  observe — for  he  was  the  most  guillible  of  mortals 
and  never  scrutinised  the  accuracy  of  my  tales — but  whether 
the  sample  facts  I  brought  him  came  within  the  "law"  he 
wished  to  illustrate.  It  was  indeed  the  training  required 
for  an  English  lawyer  dealing  with  cases  rather  than  that 
of  a  scientific  worker  seeking  to  discover  and  describe  new 
forms  of  life.  What  he  taught  me  to  discern  was  not  the 
truth,  but  the  relevance  of  facts;  a  gift  said  to  be  rare  in 
a  woman  and  of  untold  importance  to  the  social  investigator 
confronted  with  masses  of  data,  whether  in  documents  or  in 
the  observed  behavior  of  men — ascertained  facts  significant 
and  insignificant,  relevant  and  irrelevant.  And  it  so  hap- 
pens that  I  find  in  my  diary  an  authoritative  confirmation 
of  this  appreciation  of  Herbert  Spencer's  intellectual  pro- 
cesses in  a  conversation  with  Professor  Huxley  in  1887, 
when  I  was  considering  my  old  friend's  request  that  I 
should  act  as  his  literary  executor: 

I  ventured  to  put  forward  the  idea  (I  record),  that  Herbert 
Spencer  had  worked  out  the  theory  of  evolution  by  grasping 
the  disjointed  theories  of  his  time  and  welding  them  into  one. 
"No,"  said  Huxley,  "Spencer  never  knew  them:  he  elaborated 
his  theory  from  his  inner  consciousness.  He  is  the  most  original 
of  thinkers,  though  he  has  never  invented  a  new  thought.  He 
never  reads:  merely  picks  up  what  will  help  him  to  illustrate 
his  theories.  He  is  a  great  constructor:  the  form  he  has  given 
to  his  gigantic  system  is  entirely  original:  not  one  of  the  com- 
ponent factors  is  new,  but  he  has  not  borrowed  them.  .  .  . 

Throughout  the  interview,  what  interested  me  was  not 
Huxley's  opinion  of  Spencer,  but  Huxley's  account  of  him- 
self. .  .  .  How  as  a  young  man,  though  he  had  no  definite 
purpose  in  life,  he  felt  power;  was  convinced  that  in  his  own 
line  he  would  be  a  leader.  That  expresses  Huxley.  ...  He 
throws  the  full  weight  of  thought,  feeling,  will,  into  anything 
that  he  takes  up.  .  .  .  None  of  the  enthusiasm  for  what  is,  or 
the  silent  persistency  in  discovering  facts;  more  the  eager  rush 
of  the  conquering  mind,  loving  the  fact  of  conquest  more  than 
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the  land  conquered.  And  consequently  his  achievement  has 
fallen  far  short  of  his  capacity.  Huxley  is  greater  as  a  man 
than  as  a  scientific  thinker.  The  exact  opposite  might  be  said 
of  Herbert  Spencer. 

HERE  I  express  the  debt  I  owe  to  the  loyal  friendship 
and  mutual  helpfulness  which  grew  up  between  the 
child  and  the  thinker,  and  which  endured,  undimmed  by 
growing  divergence  in  opinion,  to  the  day  of  his  death  in 
1903.  It  was  the  philosopher  on  the  hearth  who,  alone 
among  my  elders,  was  concerned  about  my  chronic  ill-health, 
who  encouraged  me  in  my  lonely  studies ;  who  delighted 
and  stimulated  me  with  the  remark  that  I  was  a  "born 
metaphysician,"  and  that  I  "reminded  him  of  George  Eliot"; 
who  was  always  pressing  me  to  become  a  scientific  worker, 
and  who  eventually  arranged  with  Knowles  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  for  the  immediate  publication  of  my  first 
essay  in  social  investigation. 

Even  more  important  for  the  young  student  than  these 
acts  of  personal  kindness  was  the  example  of  continuous  con- 
centrated effort  in  carrying  out,  with  an  heroic  disregard  of 
material  prosperity  and  physical  comfort,  a  task  which  he 
believed  would  further  human  progress.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  limit  to  what  I  owe  to  my  thirty  or  forty  years  intimacy 
with  this  unique  life :  unique,  as  I  came  to  see,  no  less  as 
a  warning  than  as  a  model. 

In  my  diary,  under  date  of  November  1876,  I  find  an  ex- 
tract from  Social  Statics — a  passage  (see  accompanying  box) 
which,  oddly  enough,  I  cannot  now  trace  in  any  edition  to 
which  I  have  access,  but  which  it  is  clear  that  I  did  not 
invent!  "Who  could  wish  for  a  grander  faith  than  this!" 
I  exclaimed  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  extract.  I  quote 
this  eloquent  expression  of  philosophic  optimism  with  regard 
to  the  evolution  of  the  universe  because  it  convinced  me  at 
the  time,  although  it  failed  me  later  on.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
favorite  speculation  of  mine  that  Herbert  Spencer  himself 
eventually  discovered  that  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  find- 
ings of  physical  science  for  any  such  assumption  of  essential 
beneficence  in  the  working  of  natural  forces ;  and  that  the 
mental  misery  of  his  later  life  was  not  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  the  loss  of  the  inspiring  creed  with  which  he 
began  his  Synthetic  Philosophy.  From  his  references,  dur- 
ing the  last  years  to  current  scientific  controversy,  I  gathered 
that  he  was  profoundly  disturbed  by  some  of  the  newer 
hypotheses  of  the  physicists ;  but  as  I  had  neither  knowl- 
edge of  nor  interest  in  these  questions  I  failed  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  this  unrest.  In  answer  to  my  enquiry, 
my  friend  Rertrand  Russell  suggests  this  explanation: 

I  don't  know  whether  he  was  ever  made  to  realize  the  im- 
plications of  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics;  if  so,  he  might 
well  be  upset.  The  law  says  that  everything  tends  to  uniformity 
and  a  dead  level,  diminishing  (not  increasing)  heterogeneity. 
Energy  is  only  useful  when  unevenly  concentrated,  and  the  law 
says  that  it  tends  to  become  evenly  diffused.  This  law  used  to 
worry  optimists  about  the  time  when  Spencer  was  old.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  optimism  was  always  groundless,  so  his  pessi- 
mism may  have  been  equally  so;  perhaps  the  cause  of  both  was 
physiological. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Charles  Darwin  seems  in  his 
own  range  of  subjects  to  have  shared  this  strange  optimism 
with  regard  to  the  correspondence  of  the  nature  of  things 
with  a  human  scale  of  values.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  he  wrote :  "If  I  have  a  second  edition,  I  will  reiterate 
'Natural  Selection  and.  as  a  general  consequence,  Natural 
improvement.'  "  (The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Daru'in, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  177,  1887  edition.) 


In  these  latter  days  of  deep  disillusionment,  now  that  we 
have  learnt,  by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  Great  War, 
to  what  vile  uses  the  methods  and  results  of  science  may  be 
put,  when  these  are  inspired  and  directed  by  brutal  instinct 
and  base  motive,  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  nai've  belief 
of  the  most  original  and  vigorous  minds  of  the  'seventies 
and  'eighties  that  it  was  by  science,  and  by  science  alone, 
that  all  human  misery  would  be  ultimately  swept  away. 
This  almost  fanatical  faith  was  perhaps  partly  due  to  hero- 
worship.  For  who  will  deny  that  the  men  of  science  were 
the  leading  British  intellectuals  of  that  period;  that  it  was 
they  who  stood  out  as  men  of  genius  with  international  repu- 
tations; that  it  was  they  who  were  the  self-confident  mili- 
tants of  the  period ;  that  it  was  they  who  were  routing  the 
theologians,  confounding  the  mystics,  imposing  their  theories 
on  philosophers,  their  inventions  on  capitalists,  and  their  dis- 
coveries on  medical  men ;  whilst  snubbing  the  artists,  ignor- 


Spencer's  Faith 

From  an  Early  Edition  of  Social  Statics 

IT  is  in  truth  a  sad  sight  for  any  one  who  has  been, 
what  Bacon  recommends,  "a  servant  and  interpreter 
of  nature,"  to  see  these  political  schemers,  with  their 
clumsy  mechanisms,  trying  to  supersede  the  great  laws 
of  existence.  Such  an  one,  no  longer  regarding  the  mere 
outside  of  things,  has  learned  to  look  for  the  secret  forces 
by  which  they  are  upheld.  After  patient  study  this  chaos 
of  phenomena  into  the  midst  of  which  he  was  born  has 
begun  to  generalise  itself  to  him,  and  where  there  seemed 
nothing  but  confusion,  he  can  now  discern  the  dim  out- 
line of  a  gigantic  plan.  No  accidents,  no  chance;  but 
everywhere  order  and  completeness. 

THROUGHOUT  he  finds  the  same  vital  principles, 
ever  in  action,  ever  successful,  and  embracing  the 
minutest  details.  Growth  is  unceasing;  and  though  slow, 
all  powerful ;  showing  itself  here  in  some  rapidly  develop- 
ing outline,  and  there,  where  necessity  is  less,  exhibiting 
only  the  fibrils  of  incipient  organization. 

Irresistible  as  it  is  subtle,  he  sees,  in  the  working  of 
these  changes,  a  power  that  bears  onwards  peoples  and 
governments,  regardless  of  their  theories,  and  schemes, 
and  prejudices — a  power  which  sucks  the  life  out  of  their 
landed  institutions,  shrivels  up  their  state  parchments 
with  a  breath,  paralyses  long  venerated  authorities, 
obliterates  the  most  deeply  graven  laws,  makes  states- 
men recant  and  puts  prophets  to  the  blush,  buries 
cherished  customs,  shelves  precedents,  and  which,  before 
men  are  conscious  of  the  fact,  has  wrought  a  revolution 
in  all  things,  and  filled  the  world  with  a  higher  life. 
Always  towards  perfection  is  the  mighty  movement — 
towards  a  complete  development  and  more  unmixed  good ; 
subordinating  in  its  universality  all  petty  irregularities 
and  fallings  back,  as  the  curvature  of  the  earth  sub- 
ordinates mountains  and  valleys.  Even  in  evils,  the 
student  learns  to  recognize  only  a  struggling  beneficence. 
But  above  all,  he  is  struck  with  the  inherent  sufficingness 
of  things  and  with  the  complex  simplicity  of  principles. 

Day  by  day  he  sees  further  beauty.  Each  new  fact 
illustrates  more  clearly  some  recognized  law,  or  discloses 
some  unconceived  completeness;  contemplation  thus  per- 
petually discovering  to  him  a  higher  harmony,  and 
cherishing  in  him  a  deeper  faith.  [MS.  diary,  Novem- 
ber 19.] 
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ing  the  poets  and  even  cast- 
ing doubts  on  the  capacity  of 
the  politicians? 

Nor  was  the  cult  of  the 
scientific  method  confined  to 
intellectuals.  "Halls  of 
Science"  were  springing  up 
in  crowded  working-class 
districts;  and  Bradlaugh,  the 
fearless  exponent  of  scientific 
materialism  and  the  "Fruits 
of  Philosophy,"  was  the 
most  popular  demagog  of 
the  hour.  Persecuted,  pro- 
scribed and  denounced  by 
those  who  stood  in  the  high 
places  of  church  and  state, 
he  nevertheless,  by  sheer 
force  of  character  and  wide- 
spread popular  support,  im- 
posed himself  on  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  compelled 
it  finally  to  abandon  its  theo- 
logical test  of  membership. 
Indeed,  in  the  "seventies  and 
'eighties  it  looked  as  if  whole 
sections  of  the  British  pro- 
letariat— and  these  the  elite 
— would  be  swept,  like  the 
corresponding  class  on  the 
Continent,  into  a  secularist 
movement.  To  illustrate 
this  idolization  of  science, 
I  give  one  quotation  from  a 
widely  read  little  book  pub- 
lished in  1872  (The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Man,  by  Win- 
wood  Reade) : 

Earth,  which  is  now  a  pur- 
gatory, will  be  made  a  para- 
dise, not  by  idle  prayers  and 
supplications,  but  by  the  ef- 
forts of  man  himself,  and  by  mental  achievements  analogous 
to  those  which  have  raised  him  to  his  present  state.  Those 
inventions  and  discoveries  which  have  made  him,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  animals,  lord  of  the  elements,  and  sovereign 
of  steam  and  electricity,  were  all  founded  on  experiment  and 
observation.  .  .  .  When  we  have  ascertained,  by  means  of 
Science,  the  methods  of  Nature's  operation,  we  shall  be  able 
to  take  her  place  and  to  perform  them  for  ourselves.  These 
bodies  which  now  we  wear  belong  to  the  lower  animals ;  our 
minds  have  already  outgrown  them ;  already  we  look  upon 
them  with  contempt.  A  time  will  come  when  Science  will 
transform  them  by  means  which  we  cannot  conjecture,  and 
which  if  explained  to  us  we  could  not  now  understand,  just 
as  the  savage  cannot  understand  electricity,  magnetism,  steam. 
Disease  will  be  extirpated;  the  causes  of  decay  will  be  removed; 
immortality  will  be  invented.  And  then  the  earth  being  small, 
mankind  will  emigrate  into  space  and  will  cross  airless  Saharas 
which  separate  planet  from  planet,  and  sun  from  sun.  The 
earth  will  become  a  Holy  Land  which  will  be  visited  by 
pilgrims  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  universe.  Finally,  men 
will  master  the  forces  of  Nature;  they  will  become  themselves 
architects  of  systems,  manufacturers  of  worlds.  Man  will 
then  be  perfect ;  he  will  be  a  creator ;  he  will  therefore  be  what 
the  vulgar  worship  as  god. 

This  unhesitating  reliance  on  the  particular  type  of  mental 
activity,  which  is  always  associated  with  modern,  orshall  I  call 


John  Morley  in  the  80's 


MET  John  Morley  yes- 
terday at  Kate's,  and 
spent  an  evening  with  him 
and  the  Courtney?  alone.  A 
lovable  man  I  should  think 
to  his  friends.  Quick  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation  of 
the  ideas  of  others.  But 
surely  not  a  man  of  states- 
manlike grasp  or  of  practi- 
cal sagacity?  An  "intellec- 
tual," delighting  in  "the  or- 
der of  thought,"  not  in  "the 
order  of  things."  Spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  Gladstones 
power  of  work,  of  his  charm, 
and  of  his  absorption  in  the 
idea  then  present  to"  his 
mind ;  he  [Gladstone]  obvi- 
ously regarding  men  as 
shadows,  liking  those  best 
who  gave  him  the  ease  of 
flattery  and  perfect  agree- 
ment. This,  joined  to  what 
Huxley  said  at  Bournemouth 
—  that  Gladstone  never 
sought  truth  for  itself  but 
always  regarded  principles 
and  opinions  in  so  far  as 
they  were  held  and  express- 
ed by  a  more  or  less  number 
of  people — throws  some  light 
on  the  character  of  the 
G.O.M.  [MS.  diary,  April 
1886.] 

DINED  with  Courtney?: 
John  Morley,  Arthur 
Balfour,  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, E.  Russell,  editor  of 
Liverpool  Post  and  risins; 
politician,  Mrs.  Fawcett  and 
Mrs.  Dugdale.  Arthur  BM- 
four  a  charming  person. 


it  Western  science,  was  by 
far  the  most  potent  ferment 
at  work  in  the  mental  en- 
vironment in  which  I  was 
reared,  whether  in  the  books 
I  read  or  the  persons  with 
whom  I  associated  on  terms 
of  intimacy.  In  particular, 
owing  to  our  intimacy  with 
Herbert  Spencer,  we  were 
friendly  with  the  group  of 
distinguished  scientific  men 
who  met  together  at  the 
monthly  dinner  of  the  fa- 
mous  "X  Club." 

And  here  I  should  like 
to  recall  that,  among  these 
scientists,  the  one  who 
stays  in  my  mind  as  the 
ideal  man  of  science  is  not 
Huxley  or  Tyndall,  Hooker 
or  Lubbock,  still  less 
my  friend,  philosopher  and 
guide  Herbert  Spencer,  but 
Francis  Galton,  whom  I 
used  to  observe  and  listen 
to — I  regret  to  add,  without 
the  least  reciprocity — with 
rapt  attention.  Even  today 
I  can  conjure  up,  from  mem- 
ory's misty  deep,  that  tall 
figure  with  its  attitude  of 
perfect  physical  and  mental 
poise ;  the  clean-shaven  face, 
the  thin,  compressed  mouth 
with  its  enigmatical  smile, 
the  long  upper  lip  and  firm 
chin,  and,  as  if  presiding 
over  the  whole  personality 
of  the  man,  the  prominent 
dark  eyebrows  from  beneath 
which  gleamed,  with  pene- 
trating humor,  contemplative  grey  eyes.  Fascinating  to  me  was 
Francis  Gallon's  all-embracing  but  apparently  impersonal 
beneficence.  But,  to  a  recent  and  enthusiastic  convert  to 
the  scientific  method,  the  most  relevant  of  Gallon's  many 
gifts  was  the  unique  contribution  of  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct processes  of  the  intellect;  a  continuous  curiosity  about, 
and  rapid  apprehension  of  individual  facts,  whether  com- 
mon or  uncommon ;  the  faculty  for  ingenious  trains  of 
reasoning:  and,  more  admirable  than  either  of  these,  be- 
cause the  talent  was  wholly  beyond  my  reach,  the  capacity 
for  correcting  and  verifying  his  own  hypotheses,  by  the 
statistical  handling  of  masses  of  data,  whether  collected 
by  himself  or  supplied  by  other  students  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

"""^   EFERRING    to    your    microscopic    work,"    wrote 


Tall,  good-looking  and  intel- 
lectual. Says  cynical  and 
clever  things,  which  are 
meant  to  be  cleverer  than 
they  turn  out  to  be.  Easy 
and  well-bred — of  the  old 
type  of  gentleman-politician, 
a  type  fast  fading  out  of 
existence.  .  .  .  The  conver- 
sation was  easy  and  pleas- 
ant, but  it  was  all  froth.  No 
one  said  what  they  thought, 
and  every  one  said  what  they 
thought  to  be  clever.  [MS. 
diary,  May  1887.] 

I  HAD  a  long  talk  with 
John  Morley.  He  is  anx- 
ious about  the  socialists  at 
Newcastle.  Up  till  now  he 
has  treated  them  with  in- 
difference, not  to  say  con- 
tempt; but  they  mustered 
two  thousand  votes  at  the 
last  school  board  election, 
and  Morley  began  to  take 
them  seriously.  He  was  pre- 
paring for  an  interview  at 
Newcastle,  and  was  full  of 
the  eight  hours'  movement 
and  other  social  questions. 
In  his  speeches  he  asserts 
that  the  social  question  ii 
the  one  thing  to  live  for;  he 
ignores  imperial  politics  and 
wants  to  cut  off  England 
from  all  foreign  relations. 
And  yet  he  has  evidently 
never  thought  about  social 
questions;  he  does  not  know 
even  the  A.B.C.  of  labor 
problems.  Oh!  ye  politi- 
cians! [MS.  diary,  February 
n,  1889.] 


R1 


my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  in  the  autumn 
of  1883,  "I  wish  you  would  take  up  some  line  of 
enquiry,  say  such  an  one  as  the  absorbent  organs  in 
the  leaves,  roots  and  seeds  of  plants.  .  .  ."  But 
although  I  realized  the  value  of  physical  science  as  a 
training  in  scientific  method,  the  whole  subject-matter  of 
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natural  science  bored  me.  I  was  not 
interested  in  rocks  and  plants,  grubs 
and  animals,  not  even  in  man  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  biped,  with  the 
organs  of  a  biped.  What  roused  and 
absorbed  my  curiosity  were  men  and 
women,  regarded — if  I  may  use  an 
old-fashioned  word — as  "souls,"  their 
past  and  present  conditions  of  life, 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  and  their 
constantly  changing  behavior.  This 
field  of  enquiry  was  not,  as  yet,  recog- 
nized in  the  laboratories  of  the  uni- 
versities, or  in  other  disciplined  ex- 
plorations of  the  varieties  of  human 
experience.  I  may  add,  by  the  way, 
that  what  turned  me  away  from  psy- 
chology was  what  seemed  to  me  the 
barren  futility  of  the  text-books  then 
current.  Instead  of  the  exact  de- 
scriptions of  the  actual  facts  of  in- 
dividual minds,  reacting  to  particular 
environments  and  developing  in  vari- 
ous directions,  I  seemed  to  find  noth- 
ing but  arbitrary  definitions  of  mind 
in  the  abstract,  which  did  not  corre- 
spond with  the  mental  life  of  any  one 
person,  and  were,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  hypothetical  abstractions  from  an 
idealized  reflection  of  the  working  of 
the  author's  own  mind — that  is,  of  a 
superior  person  of  a  highly  developed 
race — an  idealization  which  apparent- 
ly led  to  an  ungrounded  belief  in  the 
universal  prevalence,  throughout  hu- 
man society,  of  that  rare  synthetic 
gift,  enlightened  self-interest!  For 
any  detailed  description  of  the  com- 
plexity of  human  nature,  of  the  vari- 
ety and  mixture  in  human  motive,  of 
the  insurgence  of  instinct  in  the  garb 
of  reason,  of  the  multifarious  play  of 
the  social  environment  on  the  in- 
dividual ego  and  of  the  individual 
ego  on  the  social  environment,  I  had 
to  turn  to  novelists  and  poets,  to 
Fielding  and  Flaubert,  to  Balzac  and 
Browning,  to  Thackeray  and  Goethe. 
In  all  this  range  of  truth-telling  fic- 
tion the  verification  of  the  facts  or  

of   the   conclusions   drawn   from   the 

facts  was  impracticable.  If  I  have  any  vain  regrets  for  ab- 
sent opportunities  it  is  exactly  this:  that  I  grew  up  to 
maturity  as  a  sociological  investigator  without  a  spell  of 
observation  and  experiment  in  the  modern  science  of 
psychology. 

THROWN  back  on  books,  books,  and  again  books,  I 
began  to  select  these,  not  in  order  to  satisfy  curiosity 
and  extend  interest  in  life,  but  deliberately  so  as  to  forge 
an  instrument  of  discovery  about  human  nature  in  society. 
The  summer  after  my  mother's  death,  I  began  a  systematic 
study,  lasting  for  over  a  year,  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy. 


Joseph  Chamberlain 


"INTERESTING  dinner  here  on  the 
\_  iSth.  A  Whig  Peer  on  one  side  of 
me — Joseph  Chamberlain  on  the  other. 
Whig  Peer  talked  of  his  own  possessions; 
Chamberlain  passionately  of  getting  hold 
of  other  people's — for  the  masses!  Curi- 
ous and  interesting  character,  dominated 
by  intellectual  passions,  with  little  self- 
control  but  with  any  amount  of  purpose. 
Herbert  Spencer  on  Chamberlain:  "A 
man  who  may  mean  well  but  who  does, 
and  will  do,  an  incalculable  amount  of 
mischief."  Chamberlain  on  Herbert 
Spencer:  "Happily,  for  the  majority  of 
the  world,  his  writing  is  unintelligible, 
otherwise  his  life  would  have  been  spent 
in  doing  harm."  No  personal  animus  be- 
tween them,  but  a  fundamental  antipathy 
of  mind.  .  .  .  [MS.  diary,  June  1883.] 

HE  told  me  the  his'tory  of  his  political 
career;  how  his  creed  grew  up  on 
a  basis  of  experience  and  sympathy; 
how  his  desire  to  benefit  the  many  had 
become  gradually  a  passion  absorbing 
within  itself  his  whole  nature.  "Hither- 
to, the  well-to-do  have  governed  this 
country  for  their  own  interest;  and  I 
will  do  them  this  credit — they  have 
achieved  their  object.  Now  I  trust  the 
time  is  approaching  for  those  who  work 
and  have  not.  My  aim  in  life  is  to  make 
life  pleasanter  for  this  great  majority ; 
I  do  not  care  if  it  becomes  in  the  pro- 
cess less  pleasant  for  the  well-to-do 
minority.  Take  America,  for  instance. 
Cultured  persons  complain  that  the  so- 
ciety there  is  vulgar;  less  agreeable  to 
the  delicate  tastes  of  delicately  trained 
minds.  But  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  ordinary  worker.  .  .  ." 

By  temperament  he  is  an  enthusiast 
and  a  despot.  A  deep  sympathy  with 
the  misery  and  incompleteness  of  most 
men's  lives,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
right  this,  transforms  political  action  into 
a  religious  crusade;  but  running  along- 
side this  genuine  enthusiasm  is  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  crush  opposition  to  his 
will,  a  longing  to  feel  his  foot  on  the 
necks  of  others,  though  he  would  per- 
suade himself  that  he  represents  the  right 
and  his  adversaries  the  wrong.  [MS. 
diary,  January  12,  1884.] 


[A  political  demonstration  at  Birmingham, 
1884] 

BELOW  us,  packed  as  close  as  may 
be,  stand  some  thousands  of  men. 
.  .  .  The  band  strikes  up.  ...  John 
Bright  is  received  with  affectionate  and 
loyal  applause,  as  he  stands  for  a  mo- 
ment before  the  children  and  the  chil- 
dren's children  of  his  old  friends  and 
contemporaries.  .  .  . 

I  was  disappointed  in  Bright  as  an 
orator.  Still,  there  was  something  nobly 
pathetic  in  the  old  story  of  Tory  sinful- 
ness  told  by  the  stern-looking  old  man, 
who  seemed  gradually  to  lose  conscious- 
ness of  the  crowd  beneath  him,  and  see 
himself  confronted  with  the  forces  of  the 
past.  The  people  listened  with  reverence. 

As  he  [Chamberlain]  rose  slowly,  and 
stood  silently  before  his  people,  his  whole 
face  and  form  seemed  transformed.  The 
crowd  became  wild  with  enthusiasm. 
Hats,  handkerchiefs,  even  coats,  were 
waved  frantically  as  an  outlet  for  feel- 
ing. ...  At  the  first  sound  of  his  voice 
they  became  as  one  man.  Into  the  tones 
of  his  voice  he  threw  the  warmth  of 
feeling  which  was  lacking  in  his  words; 
and  every  thought,  every  feeling,  the 
slightest  intonation  of  irony  or  contempt 
was  reflected  on  the  face  of  the  crowd 

The  man's  power  as  a  leader  and 
controller  of  men  is  proved  by  his  po- 
sition in  his  own  town.  .  .  .  He  recog- 
nizes no  distinction  of  class,  and  in  this 
as  in  all  other  matters,  he  is  supported 
by  the  powerful  clan  to  which  he  be- 
longs. The  Kenricks  and  Chamberlains 
form  the  aristocracy  and  plutocracy  of 
Birmingham.  ...  In  his  treatment  of  some 
members  of  the  Association  he  used  the 
simple  power  of  "You  shall,  and  you  go 
to  the  devil  if  you  don't."  The  second 
power — that  of  attraction,  is  shown  to  a 
certain  extent  in  private  intercourse  with 
his  intimate  friends,  but  chiefly  in  his  pub- 
lic relationship  towards  his  own  constitu- 
ency; and  it  is  proved  by  the  emotional 
nature  of  their  enthusiasm.  It  is  to  this 
power  that  Chamberlain  owes  all  the 
happiness  of  his  life,  and  it  is  the  re- 
action of  this  power  which  intensifies  his 
sympathies  and  also  his  egotism.  .  . 


But  in  spite  of  the  guidance  of  its  author  I    remained   a 
"doubting  Thomas,"  though  a  miserably  feeble  one,  about 
the  validity  of  the  Spencerian  generalizations. 
To  quote  from  my  diary  [January,  1883]  : 

Mother's  death  opened  out  a  new  world  to  me  in  thought 
and  action.  It  stamped,  by  a  new  experience,  the  conviction 
which  had  been  slowly  growing  from  the  first  dawning  of  con- 
scious thought  within  me,  a  conviction  that  the  world  was 
either  an  infernal  chaos,  or  that  all  life  was  a  manifestation 
of  goodness;  and  death,  disease  and  misery  horrible  only  to 
our  imperfect  vision. 

The  death  of  one  dear  and  near  to  me  did  not  strike  me  as 
sadder  than  the  death  of  the  (Continued  on  page  577) 
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From  the  Autobiography  ot  Herbert  Epencer,  published  by  D.   Appleton  ft  Co. 


Herbert  Spencer  Passes 

[Entries  from  Mrs.  Webb's  Diary] 


A  PATHETIC  three  days  at  Brighton  just  before  we 
_/~\_  left  London.  .  .  .  The  poor  old  man  looked  as  if 
he  were  leaving  this  world:  and  what  pained  me  was  his 
look  of  weary  discomfort  and  depression.  I  kissed  him 
on  the  forehead  and  took  his  hand  in  mine.  He  seemed 
so  glad  of  this  mark  of  affection:  "It  is  good-bye,  dear 
old,  or  is  it  young  friend,"  he  said  with  a  slight  flicker 
of  a  smile;  "which  word  is  the  most  appropriate?"  And 
then  he  seemed  anxious  to  talk.  "If  pessimism  means  that 
you  would  rather  not  have  lived,  then  I  am  a  pessimist," 
he  said  in  tones  of  depression.  "Life  will  be  happier  and 
nobler  for  those  who  come  after  you,  Mr.  Spencer,  because 
of  your  work."  "It  is  good  of  you  to  say  so,"  he  answered 
in  a  grateful  tone.  "Yes,  humanity  will  develop — develop- 
ment is  what  we  must  look  for,"  his  voice  becoming  more 
earnest.  "Come  and  see  me  before  you  go — that  is  enough 
at  present.  .  .  ."  [MS.  diary,  June  1903.] 

I  TRIED  to  suggest  that  he  give  up  the  struggle  against 
ill    fate    and   accept   the    rest   of   his   existence.    "Why 
should  I  be  resigned?"  he  retorted  almost  angrily.    "I  have 
nothing   to   hope    for    in    return    for    resignation.     I    look 
forward  merely  to  extinction — that  is  a  mere  negative.  .  .  . 
It  is  tragic  to  look  at  the  whole  of  man's  life  as  a  bargain 
in  which  man  gets  perpetually  the  worst  of  it.    But  the 
notion  of  contract — a  quid  pro  quo — is  so  ingrained  in  the 
poor  old   man   that  even   illness   and   death  seem   a  nasty 
fraud  perpetrated  by  nature.    [MS.  diary,  July  3,   1903.] 

MY  old  friend  passed  away  peacefully  this  morn- 
ing. .  .  .  "My  oldest  and  dearest  friend,"  he  has 
called  me  these  last  visits.  "Let  us  break  bread  together," 
he  said  on  Monday,  and  insisted  on  a  plate  of  grapes  being 
set  on  the  bed  and  both  of  us  eating  them.  "You  and  I 
have  had  the  same  ends,"  he  repeated  again;  "it  is  only 
in  methods  we  have  differed."  The  last  twenty  years  have 
been  sad — poisoned  by  morphia  and  self-absorption  and 
contorted  by  that  strangely  crude  vision  of  all  human  life 
as  a  series  of  hard  bargains.  .  .  .  Still  if  we  strip  Herbert 
Spencer's  life  of  its  irritation  and  superficial  egotism — 
brought  about,  I  believe,  by  poisonous  food  and  drugs — 
and  of  its  narrow  philosophy  of  conduct,  there  remains 
the  single-hearted  persistent  seeker  after  truth — the  ab- 
solute faith  that  a  measure  of  truth  was  attainable  and 
would,  if  sought  for  earnestly,  bring  about  consolation  and 
reformation  to  mankind — the  implicit  assumption  that  he 
must  live  for  the  future  of  the  human  race,  not  for  his 
own  comfort,  pleasure  or  success. 

If  he  had  only  not  dogmatically  denied  that  which  he 
could  not  perceive  or  understand,  if  he  had,  with  sincerity, 
admitted  his  own  deficiencies  of  knowledge  and  percep- 
tion— perhaps  even  of  reasoning  power — if  he  had  had  a 
ray  of  true  humility — what  a  great  and  inspiring  personality 
he  might  have  been. 

As  it  was,  he  was  a  light  to  others  in  the  common  places 
of  existence,  but  one  that  failed  in  the  greater  crises  of 
life,  and  was  quenched  by  sorrow  or  by  temptation.  Did 
the  Light  that  was  in  him  survive  even  for  himself?  To 
me  he  seemed  in  these  last  years  to  be  stumbling  in  total 
darkness,  hurting  himself  and  then  crying  aloud  in  his 
lonely  distress,  clinging  to  his  dogmas  but  without  con- 
fident faith — with  an  almost  despairing  and  defiant  pride 


of  intellect.  Again,  I  assert  that  all  these  strange  short- 
comings and  defects  were  like  an  ugly  and  distorted 
setting  to  a  small  but  brilliant  stone.  This  setting  may 
drop  from  him  at  death  and  the  everlasting  brilliant  of 
truth-seeking  remain?  He  will  be  among  the  elect.  .  .  . 

S  a  child  he  was  perhaps  the  only  person  who  per- 
_  sistently  cared  for  me — or  rather  who  singled  me  out 
as  one  who  was  worthy  of  being  trained  and  looked  after. 
Intellectually  he  had  no  dominant  influence  until  after  the 
age  of  twenty,  when  I  first  began  to  study  his  works 
systematically.  But  though  I  had  not  until  then  grasped 
his  philosophy,  merely  talking  to  him  and  listening  to  his 
long  and  pleasant  discussions  with  Mother  stimulated  both 
my  curiosity  as  to  the  facts  and  my  desire  to  discover  the 
principles  or  laws  underlying  these  facts.  He  taught  me 
to  look  on  all  social  institutions  exactly  as  if  they  were 
plants  or  animals — things  that  could  be  observed,  classi- 
fied and  explained,  and  the  action  of  which  could  to  some 
extent  be  foretold  if  one  knew  enough  about  them. 

....  It  was  after  Mother's  death — in  the  first  years  of 
mental  vigor — that  I  read  the  First  Principles  and  followed 
his  generalizations  through  Biology,  Psychology  and  So- 
ciology. This  generalization  illuminated  my  mind;  the 
importance  of  functional  adaptation  was,  for  instance,  at 
the  basis  of  a  good  deal  of  the  faith  in  collective  regula- 
tion that  I  afterwards  developed.  Once  engaged  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  scientific  method  to  the  facts  of  social 
organization,  in  my  observations  of  East  End  life,  of  co- 
operation, of  factory  Acts,  of  trade  Unionism,  I  shook 
myself  completely  free  from  laisser  faire  bias — in  fact  I 
suffered  from  a  somewhat  violent  reaction  from  it. 

And  in  later  years  even  the  attitude  towards  religion 
and  towards  supernaturalism  which  I  had  accepted  from 
him  as  the  last  word  of  enlightenment,  have  become 
replaced  by  another  attitude — no  less  agnostic  but  with  an 
inclination  to  doubt  materialism  more  than  I  doubt 
spiritualism — to  listen  for  voices  in  the  great  Unknown, 
to  open  my  consciousness  to  the  non-material  world — to 
prayer.  If  I  had  to  live  my  life  over  again,  according  to 
my  present  attitude  I  should,  I  think,  remain  a  conforming 
member  of  the  National  Church.  My  case,  I  think,  is 
typical  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Herbert  Spencer's  influence 
over  the  men  and  women  of  my  own  generation. 

IT  is  more  difficult  to  unravel  the  effect  of  his  Example 
on  the  conduct  of  life.  The  amazing  loyalty  to  a  dis- 
interested aim,  the  patience,  endurance,  the  noble  faith 
manifested  in  his  daily  life,  sustained  me  through  those 
dark  years  of  discouragement,  before  success  made 
continuous  effort  easy,  and  loving  comradeship  made  it 
delightful.  Contrariwise  the  fitfulness,  suspicion,  petty  ir- 
ritations and  antagonisms  which  have  disfigured  the  later 
years  have,  perhaps  unjustly  (?),  increased  my  distaste 
for  all  varieties  of  utilitarian  ethics,  all  attempts  to  apply 
the  scientific  method  to  the  Purpose  as  distinguished  from 
the  Processes  of  existence.  His  failure  to  attain  to  the 
higher  levels  of  conduct  and  feeling  has  sealed  my  convic- 
tion in  the  bankruptcy  of  science  when  it  attempts  to  realize 
the  cause  or  the  aim  of  human  existence.  [MS.  diary, 
December  8  and  9,  1903.] 


"You  cannot  dramatize  the  injustices  of  the  present 
situation.  .  .  .  The  reformer's  occupation  is  gone." 


old  reformer  in  the  new  order  faces  a 
new  situation.  He  cannot  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  new  situation  the  old  psychology. 
It  won't  work.  The  dissidence  of  discontent 
will  not  bite  into  this  situation.  Twenty, 
thirty,  even  forty  years  ago  economic  and 
social  injustices  were  much  more  obvious  and  seemed  more 
cruel  than  they  are  today.  Since  1917,  in  America  at  least, 
great  improvement  seems  to  have  come  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth.  Perhaps  the  rich  are  vastly  richer,  but  certainly 
the  poor  are  getting  more  necessities,  comforts,  and  even 
luxuries  out  of  life  than  they  got  before.  They  are  not 
getting  enough,  but  they  are  getting  too  many  of  the  needs 
and  comforts  of  life  to  make  a  very  serious  cause  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  should  like  to  see  them  get  more.  But  when  I 
talk  to  the  average  man  who  looks  at  life  in  the  average  way, 
at  the  average  condition  of  the  average  industrial  worker, 
the  average  man  puts  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  swallows 
his  yawn  and  walks  off.  You  cannot  dramatize  the  injus- 
tices of  the  present  situation.  Hence  the  reformer's  occu- 
pation is  gone.  The  radical  is  unable  to  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  people.  New  times  will  produce  new  causes, 
and  sooner  or  later  new  issues  will  call  out  those  qualities 
in  heart  and  mind  which  made  the  old  idealists  popular  and 
forceful  in  the  land.  But  their  time  is  not  now. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

"When  the  war  ivas  over,  real  liberal  cooperation 
would  have  captured  the  future  for  the  world." 

AN  intelligent  answer  requires  us  to  recall  at  the  outset 
that  many  of  the  things  about  which  Mr.  Howe  was 
radical  have  been  accomplished.  American  municipal  gov- 
ernment, which  was  a  disgrace  twenty-five  years  ago,  is 
now  both  more  honest  and  more  efficient.  The  principle  of 
municipal  home  rule  has  been  adopted  into  state  constitu- 
tions. Many  cities  have  made  and  re-made  their  own  char- 
ters and  a  series  of  informing  experiments  has  been  made  in 
municipal  institutions,  so  that  city  government  is  freer  from 
bossism,  more  responsive  to  popular  control  and  more  effi- 
cient than  it  used  to  be.  With  these  changes  has  come  the 
full  acceptance  of  the  program  of  municipal  activity  for 
which  radicals  used  to  contend — better  public  schools,  parks, 
bath  houses  and  public  control  of  public  utility  monopolies. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  admit  that  some  of  the 
things  radicals  contended  for  have  been  tried  and  found 
of  less  value  in  practice  than  they  promised  in  theory. 
Among  these  are  the  initiative  and  referendum,  the  recall, 
the  non-partisan  primary,  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment and  proportional  representation.  That  some  of  these 
have  proved  useful  is  clear,  but  their  absolute  importance 
is  plainly  less  than  was  once  supposed. 

In  the  third  place,  when  the  great  national  test  came 
after  the  World  War,  the  radicals  developed  a  wholly  un- 
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GEORGE  W.  ALGER,  lawyer,  long 
time   head   of    the    Reform    Club   of 
New  York,  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  con- 
structive    labor     legislation.     Author     of 
The  Old  Law  and  the  New  Order. 

NEWTON  D.  BAKER,  Tom  Johnson's 
left  hand  in  his  long  drawn  municipal 
ownership  fight  in  Cleveland,  his  successor 
as  mayor  of  the  city,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson's  Secretary  of  War.  Since  then 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

RAY  STANNARD  BAKER  has  been 
called  America's  "star  reporter"  since  the 
days  of  "the  old  McClure's."  He  followed 
the  white  plume  of  Wilson  to  Paris, 
directed  the  American  Press  Bureau  at 
the  Peace  Conference,  and  is  now  at  work 
on  the  authoritative  biography  of  Wilson. 

ROGER  BALDWIN  is  known  best  for 
his  spirited  work  in  organizing  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union.  He  arrived 
there  by  way  of  law,  social  and  civic  work 
in  St.  Louis.  His  nine  months  in  jail  in 
1918  was  for  his  conscience's  sake:  he  re- 
fused to  be  examined  for  the  draft. 

STUART  CHASE,  who  is  one  of  the 
Labor  Bureau  group,  has  just  written  a 
book  on  Waste.  He  began  as  a  certified 
public  accountant,  and  is  bent  on  finding 
out  what  economics  has  to  do  with  happi- 
ness. 

CLARENCE  DARROW,  Chicago  lawyer, 
the  attorney  for  the  defense  in  cases  as 
varied  as  they  have  been  famous — from 
the  McNamara  trial  in  Los  Angeles  to 
the  Scopes  case  in  Tennessee  where  he 
locked  horns  over  evolution  with  William 
Jennings  Bryan. 

EUGENE  V.  DEBS  of  Indiana.  The 
many-time  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Socialists  who  went  to  the  Atlanta  Peni- 
tentiary for  his  expressions  on  the  War. 
This  is  the  fifth  decade  since  he  led  the 
Pullman  strike  of  '94.  There's  nothing 
weary  about  Debs. 

SHERWOOD  EDDY  has  labored  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  India,  all  Asia  and  other 
strange  parts  of  the  world,  including  the 
U.  S'.  A.  He  voices  the  new  world  hope 
of  the  church,  and  sees  youth  as  its  evangel. 
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Miss  Tarbell  as  his  colleagues.  As  an 
adventure  of  the  spirit,  it  went  the  way 
of  all  flesh;  but  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Company,  residuary 
legatee  of  the  pre-war  Collier's  and  the 
pre -prosperity  American. 

LOUIS  F.  POST  was  for  years  the 
devoted  editor  of  The  Public,  spokesman 
for  the  Single  Taxers.  From  1913  to  1921, 
as  Assistant  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Labor,  he 
put  humaneness  into  government  servic-J 
and  resisted  the  "Deportation  Delirium." 

LAWSON  PURDY,  today  general  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society.  As  New  York's  tax  expert, 
to  quote  Mr.  Howe,  he  made  "one  of 
the  most  distinguished  contributions  to 
municipal  politics." 

IDA  M.  TARBELL,  dean  of  American 
women  journalists,  was  associated  with 
McClure's  from  1894  to  I9°6,  and  with 
The  American  from  1906  to  1915.  Her 
Inside  History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany was  the  first  outstanding  example  of 
large  scale  magazine  fact-gathering. 

NORMAN  THOMAS,  director  of  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy.  In 
spreading  his  evangel  of  labor  in  politics, 
he  stood  as  Farmer-Labor  candidate  for 
Governor  of  New  York  in  1924,  Socialist 
candidate  for  Mayor  in  1925. 

BURTON  K.  WHEELER,  United  States 
Senator  from  Montana  and  LaFollette's 
running  mate  in  1925.  He  has  emerged 
victorious  from  three  suits  which  his 
inquisitiveness  as  to  the  Harding  regime 
may  have  cost  him. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE,  editor  of 
the  Emporia  Gazette,  official  organ  of  the 
Middle  West.  He  has  written  everything, 
including  guide-books  to  the  early  liberal 
movement  like  The  Old  Order  Changeth, 
and  Stratagems  and  Spoils.  He  is  the  best 
preserved  specimen  of  the  Bull  Moose. 

The  editors  of  The  Survey  acknowledge 
the  collaboration  of  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  who  made  this  symposium  possible 
by  dispatching  to  each  contributor  a  copy 
of  "The  Confessions  of  a  Refortner''  the 
autobiographical  volume  in  which  Mr. 
Howe  not  only  puts  the  question  quoted, 
but  interprets  his  own  rich  experience. 


suspected  lack  of  capacity  to  cooperate.  When  the  war  was 
ever,  real  liberal  cooperation  would  have  captured  the  future 
for  the  world,  but  every  radical  and  every  liberal,  apparently, 
had  his  own  theory  or  his  own  grievance,  and  the  conserva- 
tive reaction  marched  through  the  liberal  ranks,  which  were 
broken  into  fragments  by  their  own  dissensions. 

In  the  fourth  place,  after  the  immeasurable  destruction 
of  the  World  War,  a  destruction  alike  of  physical  property 
and  faith  in  human  institutions,  the  stricken  and  terrified 
world  demanded  a  respite.  Instead  of  more  destruction  of 
things  and  faith,  it  wanted  a  chance  to  build  again  on  its 
shattered  foundation.  Most  of  the  radicals  of  the  older 
day  have  responded  to  the  call  for  constructive  effort. 

Lastly  the  experience  of  the  Russian  people  under  a  de- 
grading despotism,  with  radicals  in  the  saddle,  has  tem- 
pered the  welcome  of  radical  ideas  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

None  of  the  foregoing  means  that  there  is  less  room  in 
the  world  or  less  need  in  the  world  for  liberalism.  Liberal- 
ism is  a  state  of  mind  and  not  a  creed.  A  liberal  uses  his 
fellow  men  for  their  benefit  and  not  for  his  own.  He  judges 
political  purposes  by  their  effect  on  the  common  good  and 
he  has  in  his  mind's  eye,  as  the  ultimate  object  of  his  con- 
cern, "the  forgotten  man,"  remote,  obscure  and  inaudible 
in  high  places.  Liberalism  of  this  quality  is  imperishable 
and  it  has  many  brave  services  yet  to  perform  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

NEWTON  W.  BAKER 

"There  are  no  miracles  in  progress;  there  is  only 
the  plodding  but  beautiful  adventure  of  inquiry  and 
education." 


I  CAN  answer  "Here"  to  your  roll-call  of  the  "pre-war 
radicals."  If  I  was  indeed  a  radical  then,  I  am  still  a 
radical,  and  no  hopeless  radical  either,  for  my  belief  in  cer- 
tain great  fundamentals  of  human  relationship  has  not 
changed.  I  believed  then  that  the  basis  of  all  advance  in 
civilization  was  human  understanding  and  human  sympathy. 
I  believe  it  still  more  vitally  now.  I  am  therefore  more 
radical,  not  less. 

Where  I  was  mistaken  as  a  "pre-war  radical"  was  in 
thinking  that  what  I  wanted  could  be  had  by  adopting  cer- 
tin  easy  devices  of  social  inventions  —  otherwise,  by  short- 
cuts. What  I  have  gained  since  is  the  knowledge  that 
though  the  thing  is  true  the  time  appointed  is  long.  There 
are  no  miracles  in  progress;  there  is  only  the  plodding  but 
beautiful  adventure  of  inquiry  and  education.  Civilization 
does  not  come  by  control  but  by  self-control.  We  cannot 
make  the  hurrah  of  elections  and  the  enactment  of  laws 
take  the  place  of  personal  conviction. 

I  deny  being  a  "disillusioned  radical";  but  rather  a 
deeper  radical  in  the  very  sense  of  the  word  "root."  We 
must  go  down  deep  where  men  live  and  try  first  of  all  to 
understand  them.  We  "pre-war  radicals"  were  just  like 
all  the  other  politicians  ;  we  were  more  interested  in  bossing 
people  than  in  knowing  them  ;  we  wanted  to  boss  our  neigh- 
bors into  our  own  little  plans  for  goodness,  or  efficiency,  or 
justice.  We  did  not  understand  that  growth  does  not  come 
from  without  or  above,  but  from  within  and  deep  down. 
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Don't  blame  us  then  because  \ve  are  no  longer  so  sure 
as  we  were,  or  so  noisy  ;  think  of  us  as  having  gone  back  to 
get  acquainted  with  life,  of  liking  better  for  a  while  to  ask 
questions  than  to  answer  them  ;  of  trying  to  understand. 
And  don't  worry;  you  will  hear  of  us  again  later  (not  us 
in  any  personal  or  egotistical  sense,  but  of  us  who  believe 
that  understanding  is  the  key-note  of  civilization)  ;  we 
shall  be  coming  up  from  the  soil  all  muscular  with  new 
power.  For  this  is  the  truth  of  the  matter:  people  are 
infinitely  worth  knowing,  worth  living  among,  worth  work- 
ing with  ;  they  are  the  only  material  we  have  out  of  which 
to  build  a  New  Earth.  This  is  the  greatest  of  all  creative 
adventures;  and  better  worth  while  than  ever  it  was  before 
in  history;  for  the  material  is  more  alive,  more  malleable, 
more  interesting.  That  it  cannot  at  once,  overnight,  be 
shaped  to  our  ideas  of  perfection,  is  no  cause  for  sickly  dis- 
illusionment, but  for  new  enthusiasm  and  new  effort.  The 
true  creator  sees  that  while  the  stone  is  harder  than  he 
thought,  the  image  within  it  is  vastly  greater,  and  nobler. 

RAY  STANNARD  BAKER 

"The  pre-war  radical  was  often  not  a  wise  man  — 
an  experienced  or  patient  man.  He  knew  little 
about  human  beings." 


IF  the  editor  of  The  Survey  is  inquiring  after  pre-war 
radicals  because  he  thinks  they  may  have  lost  their  zeal 
or  changed  their  objectives,  let  him  write  a  book  claiming 
that  some  favorite  corporate  scape-goat  is  not  and  never 
has  been  guilty  of  certain  sins  with  which  he  is  charged  — 
moreover  that  for  twenty-five  years  he  has  carried  on  a 
valiant  struggle  to  correct  the  said  sins  in  the  field  where 
he  had  authority.  The  storm  of  bricks  from  pre-war  radicals 
and  their  post-war  imitators  that  will  greet  his  effort  will 
convince  him  that  the  tribe  still  thrives  and  is  as  jealous 
as  ever  of  its  ammunition  dump. 

The  writer  of  these  paragraphs  has  just  applied  this  test 
and  can  guarantee  its  efficacy.  The  pre-war  radical  who 
considers  it  as  treasonable  to  discover  good  among  the  "in- 
terests" as  his  enemy,  the  pre-war  conservative,  considers  it 
treasonable  to  point  out  evil  there,  is  still  with  us. 

The  group  is  not  in  my  judgment  seriously  depleted.  To 
be  sure  a  few  killed  themselves  for  public  usefulness  some- 
time ago  by  self-imitation.  They  knew  but  one  theme  —  one 
method  of  attack.  When  that  was  no  longer  effective  with 
the  easily  bored  public  their  following  left  them.  They 
usually  charged  the  desertion  to  the  "interests"  but  their 
own  inflexibility  —  their  ignorance  of  the  bigness  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  with  which  they  dealt  —  had  much 
more  to  do  with  it  than  the  hostility  of  those  who  disagreed 
with  their  views  and  disliked  their  methods,  and  whom  they 
should  have  expected  to  oppose  them  —  until  they  could  con- 
vince or  overthrow  them. 

The  fact  is  that  the  pre-war  radical  was  often  not  a 
wise  man  —  an  experienced  or  patient  man.  He  knew  little 
about  human  beings,  and  what  as  individuals  and  herds  they 
can  be  counted  on  to  do  under  certain  circumstances,  when 
his  denunciation,  his  righteous  indignation  at  the  stupidities, 
injustices  and  wrongs  that  complicate  the  daily  affairs  of  the 


nation,  his  demonstrations — for  often  they  were  just  that — 
that  simpler,  more  rational  procedure  could  be  followed  if 
people  would  unite  for  it — when  all  this  had  given  him  an 
advantage,  he  frequently  lost  it  because  he  did  not  know 
how  to  take  the  next  step,  did  not  understand  the  need  of 
practical  cooperation  with  all  men. 

Some  of  the  kind  destroyed  themselves  by  allowing  their 
campaigns  to  degenerate  into  sensationalism.  That  was  what 
killed  the  aggressive  popular  magazine,  starting  with  care- 
ful investigation  and  temperate,  if  often  severe  exposition 
— having  a  passion  for  facts  and  their  meaning,  these  jour- 
nals flourished,  were  listened  to,  but  imitators  interested 
not  in  the  whole  truth  of  things  but  the  half-truths  which 
served  their  theories,  rose.  The  school  was  soon  wallowing 
in  sensation.  Much  of  it  deserved  the  title  of  muck-raking 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  it.  The  careful  and  serious 
editor  and  writer  were  tarred  by  the  abuse  of  their  method, 
and  finally  a  form  of  journalism  capable  of  continued  use- 
fulness was  done  to  death — by  those  in  its  own  ranks — not 
by  bankers  afraid  of  its  influence  as  so  often  charged. 

These  casualties  aside,  the  mass  of  p  icals  are 

still  at  large,  and  if  less  vociferous  still  r  own  way 

useful.  Some  of  them  like  Fred  Howe,  the  lovable  reformer 
whose  confessions  gave  The  Survey  the  text  for  its  question, 
are  flitting  from  one  exciting  outbreak  to  another,  though 
few  have  landed  as  happily  as  he — the  head  of  a  sublimated 
gab-fest  on  his  own  ocean  front  in  summer,  an  intellectual 
flaneur  in  Paris  in  winter.  Don't  tell  me  the  reformer  does 
not  know  how  to  provide  oases  for  himself ! 

Not  a  few — probably  most  of  the  pre-war  radicals  have 
found  new  themes.  They  know  that  their  old  problems  are 
still  unsolved,  though  if  they  are  candid  they  know  that 
their  efforts  have  led  to  a  better  understanding  and  many 
corrections.  If  their  temper  was  less  melancholy  they  would 
rejoice  that  something  has  been  accomplished.  They  see  the 
need  of  new  tools,  new  approaches,  new  and  larger  attitudes 
of  mind.  Many  of  them  have  come  to  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent imperative  duty  of  those  interested  in  fixing  up  the 
world  is  to  learn  how  to  stop  quarrelling — to  do  away  with 
wars  and  strikes  and  lockouts — to  suspect  their  opponent 
less  and  their  own  infallibility  more — to  be  willing  to  peg 
away  at  the  thing  that  comes  to  their  hand — not  asking 
that  the  nation  stop  in  its  tracks  and  listen  to  their  voice 
— but  convinced  that  if  they  are  doing  as  well  as  they  can 
what  seems  a  useful  thing,  they  are  doing  the  only  really 
radical  thing  man  is  capable  of. 

IDA  M.  TARBELL 

"Contemporary  'radicalism,'  trying  governmental^' 
to  enslave  its  enemies,  can  end  on/v  by  enslavina 
itself." 


WHAT  has  become  of  the  pre-war  "radicals"? 
Well,  what  is  a  "radical"? 

I  used  to  think  that  a  "radical"  was  a  person  who,  like 
Thomas  Jefferson,  stood  out  valiantly — and  even  a  bit  wild- 
ly and  frantically — against  all  avoidable  encroachments  upon 
individual  life  by  that  arch-foe  of  individuality  and  person- 
ality, that  greatest  of  all  necessary  evils,  the  State. 

I  used  to  think  that  a  "radical"  was  a  person  who  wished 
to  wrest  from  the  State  its  habitual  traditional  custom  of 
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throwing  its  weight — its  coercion — into  the  scales  in  favor 
of  the  powerful  against  the  weak. 

The  electing  of  legislators  who  would  not  give  undue 
and  excessive  tariffs  and  franchises  to  manufacturers  and  in- 
vestors; the  electing  of  executives  who  would  not  use  their 
administrative  powers  to  check  the  growth  of  new  expression 
in  political  philosophy,  in  literature,  in  motion  pictures ;  the 
choosing  of  judges  who  would  not  use  the  rod  of  the  in- 
junction to  repeal  the  constitutional  rights  of  strikers — such 
I  thought  to  be,  in  principle,  in  illustration,  the  motivating 
impulses  and  objectives  of  the  "radical." 

I  have  lived  to  see  my  error.  The  "radical"  of  this  mo- 
ment— dominantly — is  not  so  much  interested  in  trying  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  State  to  enslave  the  thinker  and 
the  worker  as  he  is  in  vainly  trying  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  the  State  to  enslave  the  manager  and  the  capitalist. 

I  say  "vainly."  At  Washington  we  see  bureau  after 
bureau,  commission  after  commission,  founded  by  the  ener- 
gies of  "radicals"  and  dominated  now — and  used  against 
"radicals" — by  "reactionaries." 

This  is  so  "bound  to  be  so;   for  the  plain  simple 

reason   that   me  actionaries"   than    "radicals"  can   pay 

their  railroad  fare  co  Washington  to  see  to  it. 

Those  who  take  the  sword  will  perish  by  the  sword ;  and 
those  who  lay  hold  of  government  excessively  to  serve  their 
purposes  will  ultimately  perish  excessively  by  government; 
for  government  in  essence  is  nothing  but  coercion,  nothing 
but  the  sword. 

Contemporary  "radicalism,"  trying  governmentally  to  en- 
slave its  enemies,  can  end  only  by  enslaving  itself.  It  needs 
to  transfer  its  emphasis  from  more  commissions  to  more 
emancipations,  from  more  bureaus  of  governmental  inquiry 
to  more  equalities  of  governmental  behavior,  from  more 
laws  to  more  repeals  of  more  laws. 

"Radicalism,"  from  being  a  grand  wild  dragon,  has  gone 
and  become  a  thing  in  which  the  only  "redness"  is  that  it 
is  a  red-tape-worm. 

I  await  its  re-birth  out  of  the  cocoon  into  which  it  is 
winding  itself.  I  shall  then  want  to  ride  on  its  wings,  just 
for  a  few  trips,  toward  the  sun,  before  I  die,  I  hope. 

WILLIAM  HARD 

"We  Socialists  are  where  we  always  were — just  as 
radical,  just  as  confident,  just  as  determined." 


MR.  HOWE'S  challenge,  I  think,  applies  with  par- 
ticular force  to  the  unorganized  and  unaffiliated 
radicals.  It  does  not  apply,  in  my  opinion,  with  equal 
force  to  the  active  radicals  composing  the  organized  Social- 
ist movement  of  the  United  States. 

With  greatly  reduced  activities,  because  our  audience  is 
less  receptive  and  less  generous  than  before  the  war,  we 
organized  Socialists  have  not  at  all  changed  our  attitude, 
abated  our  purpose  or  suffered  any  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  our  cause. 

This  is  true  because  we  are  an  integral  part  of  a  world- 
wide movement  which  is  grounded  in  a  firm  conviction  that 
the  goal  toward  which  we  are  striving  is  a  part  of  the  pro- 


cess of  evolution  itself.  Our  movement  has  made  enormous 
forward  strides  in  almost  every  civilized  country  during  the 
last  decade  of  war  and  reaction.  We  refuse  to  become  dis- 
couraged over  a  temporary  set-back  in  our  own  country — 
our  vision  is  too  wide  for  that. 

We  are  where  we  always  were — just  as  radical,  just  as 
confident,  just  as  determined.  We  were  overwhelmed,  sub- 
merged, to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Socialists  of  most  coun- 
tries, by  the  brute  forces  of  capitalist  reaction  let  loose  dur- 
ing the  infernal  slaughter.  This  condition  cannot  last  in 
the  face  of  the  almost  universal  advance  of  the  Socialist 
movement. 

Industrial  conditions  are  making  it  harder  and  harder  for 
the  mass  of  people  to  maintain  the  traditional  attitude  of 
defense  of  the  existing  economic  system.  The  present  polit- 
ical discontent  is  working  toward  a  more  favorable  situation 
for  us.  We  already  note  a  perceptible  improvement  in  our 
movement. 

We  have  begun  not  only  to  repair  the  damages  of  the 
war  in  our  ranks,  but  to  build  upon  a  more  solid  foundation. 
In  three  years  we  will  present  the  American  people  with  an 
American  Socialist  Party  greater,  stronger,  more  militant 
and  more  aggressive  than  we  have  had  before. 

EUGENE  V.  DEBS 

"The  muck-raking  in  which  I  took  part  was  an  asset 
in  its  place  and  time  .  .  .  but  one  particular  medicine 
is  not  needed  forever." 


GRANTED  that  a  certain  group  of  liberals  have  more 
or  less  disintegrated  I  do  not  find  it  possible  to  be- 
come hectic  over  their  lessened  prominence.  Things  hap- 
pen in  history.  Wilson  executed  most  of  his  own  program 
and  that  of  the  Bull  Moose,  which  gave  us  a  chance  to  see 
how  much  our  cures  were  worth.  The  war  came  along 
and  handed  us  new  problems  of  considerable  magnitude. 

The  greatest  world-problem  now  is  peace.  Labor  ele- 
ments and  liberal  elements  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many are  attending  to  that.  The  greatest  American  prob- 
lem I  cannot  pick  out,  because  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any.  For  my  part,  free  speech  and  free  thought  interest  me 
more  than  any  other  issue  and  I  find  an  active  group  of 
people  to  work  with  along  those  lines,  most  of  these  people 
being  pre-war. 

The  hard  difficulty  we  encountered  in  the  La  Follette 
campaign  was  lack  of  an  issue.  A  definite  cure  was  offered 
for  the  too  much  readiness  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  upset 
certain  kinds  of  legislation,  and  the  cure  was  probably 
wrong.  At  least  it  is  likely  that  the  soundest  cure  is  time 
and  circumstance.  An  old-fashioned  cure  for  the  problem 
of  monopoly  was  pressed,  and  convinced  almost  nobody. 
The  government  ownership  of  railroads  was  trotted  out  of 
the  stable  but  failed  to  cause  excitement. 

I  went  on  the  stump  for  La  Follette  and  would  do  it 
tomorrow  for  his  son.  But  it  is  the  spirit  I  should  be 
supporting,  the  honesty,  the  indifference  to  wealth.  With 
most  of  the  definite  conceptions,  such  as  the  form  of  farm 
relief,  the  method  of  curbing  trusts,  isolationism,  I  should 
disagree. 
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Many  of  those  of  whom  you  are  asking  the  question 
have  found  matters  about  which  to  remain  busy.  Eugene 
Debs  has  done  a  noble  job,  in  jail  and  out.  Roger  Baldwin 
never  sleeps  in  his  work  for  old-fashioned  Jeffersonian  free- 
dom. Victor  Berger  is  in  Congress  and  is  trying  to  have 
Russia  recognized.  I  do  not  know  that  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
was  ever  any  better  employed  than  now  that  he  is  in  large 
part  studying  other  sources  of  progress  than  political  ones. 
Will  Irwin  gives  his  life  to  peace.  Lincoln  StefTens  sticks 
to  some  views  that  the  world  cares  little  for,  but  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  leave  some  of  his  years  to  his  baby.  The 
baby  is  worth  it,  and  so  is  the  wife. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  is  happy  making  money. 
Labor  has  higher  real  wages  than  ever  before.  Figures 
are  easy  to  fight  with  it  but  I  believe  at  least  skilled  labor 
gets  20  or  25  per  cent  more  than  it  did  in  1913  for  the 
same  effort.  It  is  a  mechanical  age.  The  muck-raking  in 
which  I  took  part  in  the  years  before  1912  was  an  asset  in 
its  place  and  time,  but  there  is  no  use  crying  because  our 
particular  medicine  is  not  needed  forever.  Other  jobs  ap- 
proach and  they  will  be  seen  through  by  other  men. 

NORMAN  HAPGOOD 


"The  still  small  voice  never  dies  down. 


WHERE  does  Howe  come  out?    Where  many  a  social 
pioneer  of  the  far  distant  past  came  out,  except  that 
his  scaffold  is  but  an  echo  from  Lowell's  verse,  the  fire  at 
his  stake  only  metaphorically  hot. 

Such  climaxes,  however,  are  not  conclusions.  The  still 
small  voice  never  dies  down.  The  social  conflict  rises  to 
higher  and  higher  levels.  Not  by  leaps  and  bounds  does  the 
social  world  progress  ;  but  steadily  by  backward  and  for- 
ward movements  like  those  of  the  piston  that  forces  the 
locomotive  forward. 

Did  not  Milton  pass  away  in  despair  of  subjecting  mcn- 
archs  to  law?  In  less  than  half  a  generation  the  monarchs 
of  England  began  to  sit  upon  a  law-regulated  throne. 

Had  not  slavocracy  conquered  American  sentiment  in  the 
late  iSso's  as  completely  as  plutocracy  has  apparently  con- 
quered it  now?  In  less  than  a  decade  slavocracy  became 
only  a  deplorable  memory  in  American  history. 

And  our  pre-war  reformers,  have  they  not  succeeded  at 
least  in  arming  American  democracy  with  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum?  Nor  should  we  overlook  our  advances  toward 
Proportional  Representation. 

Howe's  "Confessions"  testify  to  his  reluctantly  acquired 
but  deeply  rooted  and  steadily  growing  confidence  in  the 
fundamental  reform  advocated  bv  Henry  George.  He  seems 
to  realize  that  reform  means  making  over,  not  merely 
mending,  and  that  the  primary  need  is  a  firm  foundation. 
He  evidently  knows  that  the  refom  advocated  by  Henry 
George  is  not  a  substitute  for  all  other  reforms,  as  super- 
ficial reformers  have  lightly  inferred,  but  that  it  is,  as  Henry 
George  himself  declared,  the  only  foundation  on  which 
other  social  reforms  can  be  secure  and  effective. 

Louis  F.  POST 


"Political  liberalism  is  dead.  The  'People'  as  a 
political  party  an:  unorganizable.  The  only  power 
that  works  is  class  power." 


THE  political  radicals  Fred  Howe  talks  about  were 
gripped  by  the  romantic  notion  that  "the  People  could 
rule."  They  voiced  the  old  American  faith  that  privileged 
classes  could  be  controlled  by  the  "Public."  As  a  humble 
member  of  the  reformers'  crew  of  those  hopeful  days,  I  be- 
lieved it  too.  Most  of  us  have  since  been  as  disillusioned 
as  Howe. 

There  is  no  "Public";  the  "People"  as  a  political  party 
are  unorganizable.  Only  economic  classes  can  be  organized. 
The  only  power  that  works  is  class  power.  The  "combined 
manufacturers  and  bankers  of  the  United  States,"  'as  Wood- 
row  Wilson  put  it,  is  the  class  that  politically  controls  us. 
The  world  has  lost  faith  in  parliaments ;  political  democracy 
is  recognized  only  as  a  form  under  which  capitalism  controls 
society,  just  as  feudalism  controlled  it  through  kings. 
Political  liberalism  is  dead. 

There  can  be  no  more  reformers  of  the  Tom  Johnson, 
Sam  Jones  school;  no  more  crusades  for  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  other  devices  for  popular  control ;  no 
more  political  muck-raking.  The  pre-war  radicals  have 
been  put  out  of  business  by  the  industrial  autocrats.  Political 
democracy  and  industrial  autocracy  can't  exist  together. 

But  a  new  radicalism  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old.  It 
is  the  radicalism  of  a  new  class  rising  to  power  on  the 
failures  of  capitalism  and  on  the  democratic  urge.  That 
class  is  the  organized  producers — labor  and  the  farmers. 
Fred  Howe  finally  identified  himself  with  them.  He  saw 
that  radicals  of  today  must  put  their  roots  into  that  class, 
not  into  a  phantom  public.  Hundreds  of  others  who  want 
to  serve  their  generation,  and  who  ten  or  twenty  years  ago 
would  have  gone  into  political  reform  or  social  work,  now 
tie  up  with  labor  and  its  allied  interests.  The  pre-war 
radicals  in  the  working-class  still  carry  on.  Recruits  from 
youth  constantly  add  to  their  number,  despite  the  dis- 
couragement of  these  days  of  reaction. 

The  same  fine  faith  and  love  of  their  fellow  men  which 
marked  Fred  Howe's  friends  in  the  days  of  political  reform 
find  expression  in  these  new  working-class  movements. 
Radicalism  does  not  die ;  its  forms  change. 

ROGER  N.  BALDWIN 

"I  thought  all  that  was  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
mild  millennium  was  to  raise  waaes." 


SOME  of  them  are  in  jail,  some  of  them  with  little  hope 
left  are  still  on  the  job,  but  more  of  them  have  been 
inoculated  by  the  money  madness  that  has  seized  America. 

In  the  old  pre-war  days,  say  about  1910,  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  big  job  of  "saving  the  world,"  and  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  it  could  be  done  quickly.  That  was  the 
year  Hiram  Johnson  made  his  famous  campaign  for  Governor 
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of  California,  fighting  all  the  entrenched  political  machines 
and  corporation  power  that  had  been  established  for  forty 
years.  He  swept  the  state,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  followed 
his  election  further  stimulated  me  in  my  belief  that  the 
millennium  was  not  far  off.  But  a  few  years;  later  the  war 
came  and  ended  it  all. 

In  those  days  a  large  part  of  my  activities  were  devoted 
to  the  labor  movement  in  California.  I  recall  that  I  then 
had  a  feeling  that  there  was  a  biological  difference  between 
the  poor  man  and  the  rich  man,  and  that  somehow  the  poor 
were  more  altruistic,  had  more  compassion  and  pity  for  their 
fellow  men  than  the  wealthy.  I  am  not  clear,  now,  where 
I  got  that  idea,  possibly  from  reading  one  of  Jane  Addams' 
books  describing  the  poor  that  she  came  in  contact  with 
around  Hull  House  in  Chicago.  Wherever  I  got  it,  it  was 
deep-seated,  and  I  had  a  profound  faith  in  labor.  I  thought 
all  that  was  necessary  to  bring  about  a  mild  millennium 
was  to  raise  wages.  Improved  living  conditions  would  give 
the  poor  a  chance  to  express  these  fine  qualities  that  I  felt 
they  possessed,  and  there  would  be  no  further  difficulty  in 
quickly  making  the  world  a  finer  place  to  live  in. 

The  high  wages  came  during  the  war,  and  what  happened  ? 
The  workers  became  more  conservative.  They  bought  auto- 
mobiles, lived  in  better  houses,  dressed  better,  and  acquired 
the  habits  of  the  well-to-do. 

This  fact  was  brought  home  to  me  very  forcibly  when  I 
was  making  a  big  effort  to  establish  the  innocence  of  Mooney 
and  Billings  in  California.  Ten  out  of  the  twelve  most 
prominent  labor  leaders  in  San  Francisco  were  either  in- 
active, uninterested  in  the  Mooney  case,  or  actively  opposing 
the  movement  to  free  them. 

When  the  revolution  came  in  Russia  everyone  knows 
what  happened  to  labor.  Led  by  Gompers,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  became  more  violently  hostile  to  the 
movement  for  freedom  in  Russia  than  the  most  reactionary 
groups  among  the  wealthy. 

This  condition  has  persisted  ever  since.  Every  election 
has  shown  labor  voting  almost  solidly  with  capital. 

It  was  during  those  grilling  years  that  I  put  in  trying  to 
establish  the  innocence  of  Mooney  and  Billings  that  I 
learned  my  lesson  about  human  nature  and  discovered  that 
practically  the  only  difference  between  the  poor  classes  and 
the  rich  classes  was  that  one  had  money  and  the  other 
had  not. 

I  have  only  lost  my  faith  in  man,  not  my  pity  for  him. 
That  is  stronger  than  ever.  If  there  is  to  be  any  improve- 
ment, it  will  not  be  accomplished  by  labor,  as  Fred  Howe 
thinks,  but  by  a  very  slow  process  of  education  through  the 
coming  centuries.  The  money  standard  will  outlast  any 
one  living  today.  FREMONT  OLDER 

"Five  million  of  them  voted  for  LaFollette  in  the 
last  election." 


1  ASSUME,  Mr.  Howe  refers  to  the  leaders  of  the 
progressive  movement  that  culminated  in  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1912.  Some  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh ;  some  have  been  silenced  by  economic  pressure,  for 
men  must  eat ;  some  of  the  self-appointed  leaders  have  re- 
verted to  type,  but  the  great  mass  of  thinking  men  and 


women  who  realized  what  it  was  all  about  are  still  in  evi- 
dence. Five  million  of  them  voted  for  LaFollette  in  the 
last  election  and  five  million  more  would  have  done  so  had 
they  not  been  threatened  with  an  economic  alternative  they 
were  afraid  to  evoke. 

Mr.  Howe  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  judging  an  evo- 
lutionary social  movement  by  a  cross  section  of  his  individual 
experience  and  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  vocal  leaders. 
It  is  true  that  Roosevelt  and  many  of  his  lieutenants  who 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  progressive  revolt  of  1912 
soon  foreswore  their  progressive  principles  and  returned  to 
the  flesh  pots  of  the  predatory  rich.  This  was  to  be  expected 
for  although  Roosevelt  incorporated  most  ot  the  planks  of 
the  Socialist  party  in  the  progressive  platform  even  to  the  re- 
call of  judges,  the  initiated  and  those  who  furnished  the 
money  for  his  campaign  knew  that  these  were  but  gestures — 
"springs  to  catch  woodcocks."  They  knew  from  experience 
that  however  threatening  the  Rooseveltal  fist  the  blow 
would  never  fall  upon  the  heads  of  the  annointed.  What 
is  a  radical  ?  A  radical  is  a  progressive  who  knows  what  he 
wants  and  believes  in  the  things  that  he  advocates.  There 
were  "many  progressives"  following  the  banner  of  Roosevelt 
in  1912  but  a  large  percent  of  them  were  Wall  Street 
progressives. 

Has  the  movement  become  a  class  struggle?  It  has  always 
been  a  class  struggle.  Every  economic  struggle  is  a  class 
struggle.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it  has  for  its  base  the 
divinity  of  kings  or  the  divinity  of  dollars. 

Who  will  become  the  leaders  of  the  present  liberal  move- 
ment and  where?  If  I  were  to  hazard  a  guess  I  should  say 
that  some  of  them  might  be  found  in  the  present  non- 
partisan  group  in  congress.  But  there  are  already  able 
leaders  among  the  labor  forces.  This  was  demonstrated  in 
the  campaign  of  1922. 

I  doubt  if  the  liberal  forces  will  attempt  the  formation  of 
a  separate  party  but  rather  will  work  as  progressives  within 
the  present  party  organizations,  with  the  view  of  securing 
a  nonpartisan  balance  of  power  in  congress  that  will  be  able 
tc  check  the  growing  arrogance  of  the  executive  department 
and  restore  the  government  to  the  people. 

BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

"You  cannot  have  a  general  lack  of  interest  in 
politics  and  public  questions  and  have  a  particularly 
vital  radicalism." 


— Radicalism  tends  to  flourish  more  in  periods  of  de- 
pression and  discontent  and  a  radical  leader  gets  his 
message  as  well  as  his  following  from  such  an  atmosphere. 
We  are  now  in  a  period  of  wide-spread  general  prosperity 
and  there  is  less  interest  in  purely  political  questions  than  at 
any  time  during  the  past  twenty  years.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  failure  of  an  increasingly  large  part  of  our  population 
to  even  vote. 

2 — -The  old  programs  of  pre-war  radicalism  have  either 
resulted  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes,  for  example, 
the  social  justice  programs  which  included  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  and  the  like,  or  the  public  has  become  more 
or  less  convinced  that  certain  purposes  on  these  old  programs 
were  either  not  important  or  not  desirable.  A  large  part  of 
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pre-\var  radicalism  dealt  with  political  machinery  intended 
to  make  the  mass  power  of  the  uninformed  common  man 
apply  to  problems  which  he  was  incompetent  to  decide. 
This  program  is  no  longer  appealing.  There  is  less  interest 
in  these  so-called  democratic  methods  of  deciding  public 
matters  than  ever  before.  The  old  program,  for  example, 
for  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  has  lost  practically 
all  the  enthusiasm  which  it  originally  had  back  of  it.  The 
results,  where  this  program  has  been  tried,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  alluring  to  keep  the  continued  interest  of  the 
people  in  it. 

3 — The  war  has  made  a  complete  change  in  politics  and 
in  economics.  New  political  issues  have  not  yet  crystalized 
but  old  political  issues  are  very  much  in  the  discard.  So 
far  as  pre-war  radicals  are  concerned,  many  of  them  have, 
under  the  test  of  the  war,  lost  both  public  confidence  and 
their  political  following.  Those  who  were  bad  Americans 
during  the  war,  who,  even  after  our  entrance  upon  the  war, 
continued  to  act  rather  as  representatives  of  German  groups 
in  their  own  constituencies  and  who  embarrassed  the  public 
authorities  of  the  country  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  during 
the  war  have  largely  lost  their  standing  except  among  a 
very  negligible  group.  Post-war  tests  applied  to  some  of 
the  pre-war  radicals  have  still  further  discredited  them.  We 
are  faced  with  great  international  problems  and  many  of 
the  pre-war  radicals  are  showing  today  a  provincialism  and 
parochialism  which  brings  into  question  their  judgment  on 
other  matters  as  well.  Witness,  for  example,  the  greatest 
of  our  provincials  Borah,  and  Hiram  Johnson  whose  public 
bad  manners  are  only  equal  to  his  parochialism. 

4 — You  cannot  have  a  general  lack  of  interest  in  politics 
and  public  questions  and  have  a  particularly  vital  radicalism. 
Moreover,  the  terms  "radical"  and  "progressive"  have  been 
applied  by  the  press  to  cover  people  who  are  in  no  sense 
radicals  cr  progressive  and  who  are  simply  demagogues, 
who  contribute  nothing  but  wild  proposals  which  receive 
newspaper  consideration  only  because  they  are  extreme  and 
whose  main  function  is  to  keep  alive  a  bone-headed  con- 
servatism, the  so-called  100  per  cent  American  proposition 
whose  early  demise  will  be  exceedingly  helpful. 

GEORGE  W.  ALGER 

"This  motley  'radicalism'  had  neither  coherence  nor 
substance,  neither  program  nor  material  foundation. 
.  .  .  In  the  War  it  proved  without  conviction  and 
courage." 


;  fU&^^ 


THE   American  pre-war  radical  was  a  peculiar  species, 
very  unlike  his  European  namesake. 

The  "radicals"  of  all  lands  outside  the  United  States  are 
persons  of  tolerably  well  defined  and  homogeneous  views  and 
purpose.  Thev  are  opponents  of  the  prevailing  economic 
order  and  proponents  of  a  new  order  rooted  in  industrial 
democracy.  They  may  vary  in  their  conceptions  of  the  "co- 
operative commonwealth"  or  disagree  about  the  manner  of 
its  attainment,  but  they  are  in  general  accord  on  the  need 
of  a  radical  economic  reconstruction.  Broadly  speaking,  they 
are  Socialists  of  one  stripe  or  another. 


The  American  "radical"  is  any  person  who  does  not 
conform  to  the  accepted  standards  in  any  sphere  of  thought 
or  conduct,  and  before  the  war  there  was  an  endless  variety 
of  him.  Anti-graft  crusaders  in  politics  and  settlement 
workers  in  social  endeavor;  "muck-rakers"  in  journalism 
and  anti-fundamentalists  in  religion;  devotees  of  free  love 
and  teachers  of  birth  control ;  modernists  in  literature  and 
art ;  pacifists,  feminists  and  anti-vaccinationists ;  opponents 
of  lynching  and  prison  reformers;  Irish  spmpathizers  and 
politicians  who  had  fallen  out  with  the  boss;  men  with 
flowing  ties  and  pioneers  of  the  female  bob;  iconoclasts, 
malcontents,  sentimentalists  and  faddists  of  all  imaginable 
and  unimaginable  hues,  were  equally  listed  as  "radicals"  by 
our  discriminating  press  and  enlightened  officialdom  on  a 
par  with  the  Sacialist,  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  conservative 
union  leader  during  a  strike. 

This  motley  "radicalism"  had  neither  coherence  nor 
substance,  neither  program  nor  material  foundation.  When 
it  was  put  to  the  test  in  the  soul-trying  period  of  war, 
hysteria  and  terror  it  also  proved  itself  without  conviction 
and  courage.  Few  of  our  "radicals"  survived.  The  great 
majority  dissolved  into  the  thin  and  unsubstantial  atmosphere 
to  which  they  owed  their  ephemeral  existences.  Requie -scant 
•n  pace. 

"Who  succeeds  them  and  where?"  Fred  Howe,  who  has 
put  us  all  under  obligation  by  the  delightful  account  of 
his  tragi-comical  odyssey  as  a  pre-war  radical,  has  also  in- 
dicated the  answer.  After  twenty-five  years  of  honest 
experimental  search  of  the  elusive  "social  truth,"  he  reached 
the  conclusion  that  our  radicals  failed  because  "they 
wanted  to  cure  corruption  without  getting  rid  of  the  cause 
of  corruption."  He  discovered  in  Paris  what  was  perfectly 
patent  in  New  York,  "that  the  world  was  ruled  by  an 
exploiting  class  that  ruled  in  the  interests  of  the  things  it 
owned"  and  that  there  was  but  one  class  of  people  who 
could  change  that  order,  "the  workers — those  who  produce 
wealth  by  hand  and  brain."  The  radical  world  beyond  the 
seas  has  made  that  discovery  more  than  a  generation  ago 
and  the  experiences  of  the  war  have  by  no  means  detracted 
from  its  validity. 

Future  American  radicalism,  if  it  is  to  be  anything  more 
than  the  vague  and  impotent  thing  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
must  find  a  home  in  the  labor  movement,  a  broad  and  in- 
telligent labor  movement,  organized  politically  as  well  as 
economically  and  inviting  the  active  cooperation  of  radicals 
of  other  classes  as  does  the  Labour  Party  of  Great  Britain. 
Such  a  movement  may  be  slow  in  coming  here,  but  come  it 
must  eventually,  and  in  the  meantime  the  serious-minded 
radicals  will  find  ample  employment  for  their  energies  and 
talents  in  helping  to  pave  the  way  for  it. 

MORRIS  HILLQUIT 

"/  am  afraid  their  successors  are  not  radicals  at  all." 


THE   pre-war   radicals,   such  of   them   as  are   alive,   are 
still  working      I  am  afraid  that  their  successors  are  not 
radicals  at  all  as  I  would  interpret  the  term.     The  radicals 
of  mv  generation  believed  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  all 
he  wills  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  the  equal  freedom 
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of  others.  They  believed  the  tariff  to  be  an  iniquity.  They 
were  not  pacificists  and  they  did  not  believe  in  making 
gestures  about  the  outlawry  of  war  but  did  believe  in  re- 
moving the  chief  cause  of  war  which  is  the  tariff.  Most  of 
them  believed  in  reducing  the  danger  of  another  cause  of 
war,  to  wit,  armament. 

Most  of  those  whom  I  knew  as  radicals  believed  that  a 
man  has  a  right  to  speak  or  print  his  opinions  on  all  subjects, 
being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  right.  They  did  not 
break  up  meetings  on  other  people's  premises  under  the  false 
name  of  freedom  of  speech.  They  rarely  abused  freedom 
to  speak  and  print  by  uttering  libels  as  has  been  too  common 
of  late  years. 

Unfortunately  I  think  the  students  of  history  and  the 
physical  sciences  have  laid  so  much  weight  on  differences 
in  the  native  ability  of  man  that  they  have  come  to  an  almost 
universal  denial  of  natural  rights  except  when  their  own 
toes  have  been  trodden  on  and  they  have  been  forced  to 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  mankind.  The  old  radicals  be- 
lieved in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  concerning  the 
equality  of  rights  and  were  not  guilty  of  the  assumption  that 
that  Declaration  meant  that  all  men  are  the  same  height  or 
have  the  same  brain  power.  They  had  mighty  little  con- 
fidence in  the  value  of  statutory  restrictions  upon  men's 
freedom  to  bargain  as  they  please.  They  had  immense  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  men  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
in  freedom,  and  that  means  freedom  from  restrictions  upon 
their  movements  and  upon  their  conduct,  and  it  means, 
further,  economic  freedom  which  involves  the  abolition  of 
artificial  privileges. 

The  modern  radical  appears  to  be  willing  to  impose  any 
kind  of  restraints  upon  people  and  any  kind  of  burdens  on 
them  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be  willing  to  take  away  the 
privileges  they  enjoy. 

LAWSON  PURDY 

" The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Tired  Radical  have 
no  illusions  but  one  .  .  .  that  they  can  live  like  Bab- 
bitt and  think  like  Mencken." 


THE  reforming  spirit  of  the  pre-war  brand  led  most  of 
its  paladins  to  Versailles.  After  that  debacle  of  super- 
ficial moral  zeal,  destitute  of  adequate  social  intelligence, 
whv  should  we  ask  "where  are  the  pre-war  reformers  or 
iheir  successors?"  The  pre-war  reformer  generally  held  to 
a  beautiful,  romantic  and  uncritical  faith  in  the  wisdom  of 
political  democracy  ?.nd  the  power  of  moral  sentiments.  He 
saw  superficial  abuses  which  he  fought  vigorously  and  often 
successfully;  very  rarely  did  he  even  dimly  envisage  the 
inevitability  of  injustice,  poverty  and  war  under  our 
economico-political  system.  If  he  was  a  Socialist — which 
rarely  happened  in  America — -he  saw  farther  into  the  cause 
of  war  and  misery  but  put  his  faith  in  certain  slogans  or 
formulae  which  while  generally  true  in  themselves  are  not 
automatically  operative  for  the  saving  of  the  world.  In 
consequence  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  have  spelled  dis- 
illusionment. The  old  reformer  has  become  the  Tired 
Radical  and  his  sons  and  daughters  drink  at  the  fountain  of 
the  American  Mercury.  They  have  no  illusions  but  one. 
And  that  is  that  they  can  live  like  Babbitt  and  think  like 


Mencken.  It  will  take  time  for  a  new  crusading  zeal  to 
grow  up,  older  and  soberer  in  its  expectations,  with  greater 
grip  on  reality,  and  yet  unable  to  rest  so  long  as  there  is  any 
hope  at  all  that  man  who  has  conquered  nature  may  yet 
come  nearer  to  conquering  the  problems  of  social  organization. 

It  is  this  generation  which  rather  than  a  few  individuals 
is  most  at  fault.  We  have  replaced  creation  with  introspec- 
tion and  laugh  at  the  Victorians  upon  whose  stock  of  ideas 
we  still  draw  without  as  yet  having  added  one  great  new 
organizing  principle  or  basic  concept  of  our  own. 

How  long  this  will  last,  I  do  not  know.  Of  this  I  am 
fairly  confident.  We  shall  not  see  any  considerable  group 
of  social  reformers — new  style — unless  and  until  they  are 
accompanied  or  soon  followed  by  an  awakened  labor  move- 
ment. They  cannot  depend  on  an  undifferentiated  democracy 
or  exist  merely  as  voices  in  the  wilderness.  From  the 
workers,  for  obvious  social  and  economic  reasons — and  not 
because  they  are  superior  clay — must  come  the  solid  support 
for  any  hopeful  economic  or  political  movement.  And  for 
the  moment  the  workers  in  America  are  "drunk  with 
prosperity,"  as  a  labor  leader  recently  put  it.  (God  knows 
it  takes  very  little  to  make  some  people  drunk!)  I  who 
have  lived  through  many  sorts  of  hopes  still  have  hope  in 
the  awakening  of  labor  and  in  the  growth  of  a  keener  social 
insight.  I  think  that  our  present  doubts  and  disillusion- 
ments  may  be  a  very  useful  schooling  for  this  newer  radical- 
ism. But  merely  to  doubt  is  not  enough.  We  can  spare 
the  sentimentalism  of  the  older  reformers,  but  we  must 
have  more,  not  less,  of  a  wiser  and  truer  idealism. 

NORMAN  THOMAS 

"The  Uplift  as  a  religion  is  comatose  if  not  com- 
pletely ossified  .  .  .  but  it  left  its  enduring  mark  on 
the  mores." 


THEM  was  the  days!  When  the  muckrakers  were 
best  sellers,  when  trust  busters  were  swinging  their 
lariats  over  every  state  capitol,  when  "priviledge"  shook  in 
its  shoes,  when  God  was  behind  the  initiative,  the  referendum 
and  the  recall — and  the  devil  shrieked  when  he  saw  the 
short  ballot,  when  the  Masses  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory, 
and  Utopia  was  just  around  the  corner. 

....  Now  look  at  the  damned  thing.  You  could  put  the 
avowjed  Socialists  into  a  roomy  new  house,  the  muck- 
rakers  have  joined  the  breadlines,  Mr.  Coolidge  is  compared 
favorablv  to  Lincoln,  the  short  ballot  is  as  defunct  as  Mah 
Jong,  Mr.  Eastman  writes  triolets  in  France,  Mr.  Steffens 
has  bought  him  a  castle  in  Italy,  and  Mr.  Howe  digs 
turnips  in  Nantuckct. 

Shall  we  lay  a  wreath  on  the  Uplift  Movement  in  Amer- 
ica ?  I  suppose  we  might  as  well.  For  the  Uplift  as  a 
crusading  spirit,  as  a  dedication,  as  a  religion,  is  comatose 
if  not  completely  ossified — strangled  both  by  the  war  and 
its  own  ineptitude.  It  was  Lnept  because  its  moral  judg- 
ments took  the  place  of  sound  analysis.  It  dealt  in  blanks 
and  whites ;  it  deified  a  muzzy  and  mystical  conception  of 
democracy,  and  found  horns  underneath  every  plug  hat; 
it  was  too  logical  and  not  sufficiently  psychological ;  it  was 
cursed  with  political-mindedness. 

But  it  was  a  gallant  spiritual  adventure,  and  before  its 
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chieftains  and  its  martyrs  we  stand  at  the  salute.  Further- 
more, it  has  left  its  enduring  mark  on  the  mores  —  even 
under  the  cold  douches  of  Cooligism,  even  under  the  holy 
wheel  of  rotary.  It  shovelled  the  classicists  of  American 
art  and  letters  into  the  dust  bin  —  where  they  have  since 
happily  remained.  Wall  Street  dodged  the  brickbats,  only 
to  have  Longfellow  and  Lowell  and  Howells  mowed  down 
behind  it. 

Though  the  main  purposes  for  which  Mr.  Howe  dedicated 
his  life  are  perhaps  no  nearer  fruition,  certain  sparks  which 
he  flung  in  the  byways  have  grown  into  raging  conflagra- 
tions. The  novel,  the  theater,  architecture,  decoration, 
poetry,  the  form  of  the  essay,  sex,  the  family,  religion,  his- 
tory, even  clothes,  have  been  modified  and  liberated  since 
Tom  Johnson  and  the  "interests"  wrestled  naked  in  the 
public  streets  of  Cleveland. 

But  it  was  economics  which  the  Uplifters  cared  about 
most,  and  it  is  precisely  in  the  economic  field  that  their 
effect  has  been  the  slightest.  Why?  Because  they  did  not 
understand  either  their  goals  or  the  technique  for  achieving 
them.  They  fought  valiantly  —  but  in  a  circle.  They  were 
too  moral,  they  were  too  sure.  They  knew  little  about  the 
realities  of  production  and  distribution,  and  nothing  about 
the  springs  of  human  behavior.  They  had  no  science  to  give 
body  to  their  emotions  —  and  today  nothing  remains  but  a 
cloud  of  steam,  somewhere  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 

To  that  cloud,  I  did  from  1912  to  1920  contribute  my 
quota.  I  went  through  the  Uplift  from  settlement  house 
to  socialist  party.  But  before  Nantucket  claims  me,  I  want 
to  take  Wall  Street  to  pieces  the  way  Jacques  Loeb  took 
a  starfish,  I  want  to  find  out  what  makes  men  act  the  way 
they  do.  I  want  to  grow  ever  more  radical  by  getting  ever 
nearer  the  roots. 

STUART  CHASE 

"The  more  advantages  secured,  the.  harder  it  is  to 
rouse  the  public  to  see  the  need  of  anything  further." 


OF  the  radicals  I  knew  some  have  remained  fixed,  as 
the  Single  Taxers,  still  satisfied  with  their  theory  but 
perhaps  more  tired  ;  some  have  plunged  from  Socialism  to 
Communism  —  a  long  leap,  or  from  Pacifism  to  Bolshevism  — 
a  longer  one  ;  some  are  sufficiently  occupied  with  Birth 
Control  ;  other?  wallow  in  Freudian  Psycho-analysis,  which 
has  the  combined  advantages  of  wide  popular  appeal  in  its 
subject  matter,  an  imposing  technology,  and  profitable  use 
as  a  business. 

There  are  many  who  are  discouraged  by  the  war  and  its 
effects,  who  feel  that  social  advance  is  hopelessly  checked, 
at  least  for  the  present,  and  who  have  taken  refuge  in  a 
more  personal  philosophy.  There  is  something  very  sooth- 
ing in  the  vast  reaches  of  New,  or  even  Old,  Thought  ; 
wherein  we  may  wander  alone  and  reach  prodigious  heights 
of  attainment  which,  even  if  we  can  not  prove,  at  least 
no  one  else  can  disprove. 

The  group  I  know  the  best,  Socialists  but  not  Marxians, 
who  see  in  Socialism  a  gradually  introduced  change  in  busi- 
ness methods  working,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, recognize  but  too  clearly  how  this  normal  advance 
is  delayed  by  the  Bolshevist  performance,  and  hold  their 
fire  for  the  present. 


Some  have  attained  what  they  worked  for,  as  the  Pro- 
hibitionists and  Equal  Suffragists,  and  if  they  had  no  fur- 
ther purposes  they  are  quiet;  though  hardly  contented  with 
the  results.  The  more  advantages  secured  the  harder  it 
is  to  rouse  the  public  to  see  the  need  of  anything  further. 
Neither  does  the  exercise  of  power  attained  give  any  assur- 
ance that  "Labor"  per  se  is  any  wiser  or  more  disinterested 
than  "Capital." 

For  myself  there  is  a  definite  relief  in  being  free  from 
the  work  demanded  by  the  various  "causes"  now  won  or 
temporarily  in  abeyance,  and  able  at  last  to  write  and  lec- 
ture on  my  own  lines  of  social  philosophy.  To  the  average 
mind  a  Socialist  or  a  Suffragist  can  be  nothing  else,  talk 
of  nothing  else.  But  now,  when  the  ballot  does  not  free 
woman  from  economic  dependence,  and  when  economic 
independence  can  not  be  maintained  by  the  wife  and  mother 
until  her  household  labor  is  professionalized,  that  immense 
structural  and  functional  change  in  our  economic  base,  the 
home,  begins  to  loom  large  before  us. 

CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  OILMAN 

"New  men  and  women  in  ever  increasing  numbers 
mil  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  light." 


THE   flowers   of   last  spring  have   withered   and   passed 
away,  and  the  radicals  of  ten  years  ago  have  for  the 
most    part   gone    to    seed.      Only    a    few    hardy   perennials 
remain. 

But  fear  not.  Since  the  dawn  of  creation  each  spring 
has  brought  new  crops  of  wild  flowers — and  weeds.  So 
likewise  the  years  will  in  due  course  bring  forth  anew,  as 
from  the  dawn  of  History,  new  men  and  women  in  ever 
increasing  numbers  who  will  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  light 
and  devote  at  least  the  spring  time  of  their  lives  to  making 
this  a  happier  and  more  beautiful  world. 

BASIL  M.  MANLY 

"We  have  discovered  that  America  is  no  longer, 
probably  never  wa.<.  the  country  that  we  loved." 


(('  I  •  HIS  movement  that  promised  so  much  twenty  years 
J_    ago"  has  collapsed  and  its  leaders  are  gone  for  two 
reasons : 

( I )  We  have  discovered  that  America  is  no  longer, 
probably  never  was,  the  country  that  we  loved.  The  liber- 
als ni  the  last  generation  believed  passionately  in  America 
as  a  country  unique  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It 
was  a  democracy — its  government  belonged  to  the  people — 
its  shores  were  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed — its  destiny  was 
to  he  the  fulfillment  of  the  social  visions  of  the  ages.  Here 
humanity  was  at  last  to  find  itself!  If  the  liberals  hated 
and  fought  the  municipal  corruptionists,  the  monopolists, 
the  bankers,  it  was  because  these  were  despoilers  of  the 
dream.  Then  came  the  War — and  America  was  seen  tj  be 
just  like  every  other  country!  The  America  we  loved  was 
gone,  and  in  its  place  was  just  one  more  cruel  imperialism. 
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This  discovery  ended  a  movement  which  had  for  its  purpose 
the  protection  and  vindication  of  an  ideal  America. 

(2)  Closely  related  to  the  above  is  the  present  disper- 
sion of  interest  over  the  wider  area  of  the  world.  Idealism 
is  not  dead.  It  is  still  with  us,  only  it  fixes  its  attention 
now  upon  the  British  Labour  Party,  upon  the  League  of 
Nations,  upon  Soviet  Russia,  upon  Gandhi  and  India.  Ameri- 
ica  is  temporarily  abandoned  as  the  last  triumphant  strong- 
hold of  capitalistic  imperialism,  while  we  feed  our  hopes 
and  advance  our  cause  in  these  far-flung  fields  across  the 
seas.  And  this  is  well — for  the  hope  of  the  world  today  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  one  nation  and  people  anywhere  but 
in  all  nations  and  peoples  everywhere.  America  is  in  for  a 
long  period  of  reaction ;  victories  for  the  future  must  now 
be  won  elsewhere.  But  America  will  follow  where  we 
once  hoped  that  she  would  lead,  and  thus  find  her  place  at 
last  in  the  commonwealth  of  man. 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

"There  is  a  militant  minority  rising  in  college  after 
college." 


ARE  there  not  signs  of  a  new  leadership  and  of  younger 
liberals  and  radicals? 

Take  the  question  of  international  relations  and  war. 
May  not  the  decade  following  1918  break  the  back  of  the 
prevailing  war  system  of  the  world,  just  as  a  single  decade 
saw  the  great  battle  won  against  slavery,  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  public  opinion?  The  work  of  Professor  Shot- 
well  and  his  colleagues  did  not,  at  the  moment,  succeed  in 
the  protocol  at  Geneva,  but  it  marked  a  milestone  in  ad- 
vance. The  Locarno  Treaties  are  deeply  significant.  As  in 
no  other  country  in  the  world  the  churches  of  America  have 
taken  a  strong  stand  against  war.  The  leaders  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches,  representing  120,000  congrega- 
tions that  are  being  increasingly  united,  are  furnishing  a 
new  moral  leadership  in  this  realm.  Hundreds  of  leaders 
have  come  forward  passionately  devoted  and  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  Many  of  these  men  were  unknown 
before  the  war.  Many  of  them  go  much  farther  than  the 
old  liberals.  War  is  challenged  as  it  never  was  in  their  day. 

In  the  colleges,  the  challenge  can  no  longer  be  made, 
as  at  the  Indianapolis  student  convention  of  a  year  ago, 
"Why  have  we  no  real  youth  movement  in  America?  Why 
is  there  no  widespread,  passionate  demand  for  a  new  social 
order?  Why  is  there  so  little  interest,  thought  and  dis- 
cussion concerning  these  industrial,  racial  and  international 
problems  with  which  the  youth  of  other  lands  are  so  deeply 
concerned  ?" 

In  fifty  regional  conferences  recently  held  for  the  col- 
lege students  of  North  America  and  in  the  recent  national 
conference  at  Princeton,  American  students  showed  a  greater 
interest  in  international  affairs,  greater  intelligence  and  ini- 
tiative than  they  have  ever  manifested  concerning  anything. 
Although  our  students  frankly  are  not  leading  the  world, 
either  in  thought  or  in  moral  courage,  there  is  at  least  the 
dawn  of  a  youth  movement.  There  is  a  militant  minority 
rising  in  college  after  college. 


Space  forbids  an  honor  roll  that  could  be  named  of  a 
new  leadership,  both  liberal  and  radical,  for  whom  we  need 
not  apologize  to  the  old  liberals  whose  passing  Mr.  Howe 
deplores.  The  men  in  the  Civil  Liberties  Union,  in  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  in  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  and  the  Fellowship  of  Youth  for  Peace  will 
stand  beside  their  peers  in  any  land. 

These  are  not  signs  for  an  easy  optimism,  but  at  least 
they  afford  no  ground  for  pessimism.  It  is  no  time  to 
retire  from  the  battle.  The  desperate  need  of  our  country 
offers  larger  opportunity  than  peaceful  farming  or  the  solace 
of  personal  meditation.  SHERWOOD  EDDY 

"The  real  radicals  are  not  exterminated  or  dead. 
The\  are  working  as  hard  as  ever  and  there  are 
more  of  them  than  ever-" 


AFTER  reading  the  list  of  alleged  radicals  Fred  Howe 
mentions,  I  am  constrained  to  wonder  what  his  acid 
test  of  a  "radical"  really  is.  To  my  mind  few  of  them  would 
qualify.  If  they  were  really  radicals  they  still  are,  for  of 
a  radical  it  must  be  said  "Which  having  been  must  ever  be." 
My  old  Professor  Patten  somewhere  remarked  or  wrote 
"Faith  is  unimpeded  tendency  to  activity."  Mere  indulgence 
in  the  "bizarre"  to  achieve  one's  desire  for  lucrative  capi- 
talization of  his  idiosyncracies  does  not  constitute  a  "radical." 
Far  from  it.  Most  "radicals"  cannot  survive  prosperity. 
I  wonder  if  that  means  most  of  us  are  inordinately  anxious 
to  get  into  the  class  we  denounce? 

Seriously,  real  radicalism  is  based  upon  a  profound  con- 
viction of  injustice,  and  a  determination  to  devote  one's 
life  to  ending  it.  Making  a  living  during  this  operation  is 
of  course  necessary,  but  not  the  living  of  a  sybarite. 

The  real  radicals  are  not  exterminated  nor  dead.  They 
are  working  as  hard  as  ever  and  there  are  more  of  them 
than  ever.  I  have  met  or  learned  of  scores  of  them  from 
coast  to  coast.  They  are  not  headliners  but  stickers,  and 
their  wives  too  generally. 

There  was  a  man  out  in  Washington  who  went  into  a 
cooperative  enterprise.  He  believed  in  it  and  made  money 
for  the  wage  earners  who  owned  the  mill  and  they  unfor- 
tunately forgot  what  he  had  done  for  them  and  dropped 
him  leaving  him  in  the  financial  lurch  although  they  had 
made  money,  but  he  still  believed  in  —  and  is  working  at  — 
progressive  measures  because  he  believes  in  them. 

There  is  a  farmer  up  in  North  Dakota.  He  mortgaged 
his  farm  to  the  hilt  to  get  the  Non-Partisan  League  started 
and  going,  a,nd  when  they  went  insolvent  financially,  he 
went  completely  broke  but  he  still  is  progressive  and  work- 
ing as  hard  as  ever  for  the  things  he  really  believes  in. 

I  don't  even  remember  the  names  of  all  the  men  and 
women  I  have  met  all  over  the  country  doing  splendid 
progressive  work  because  of  their  real  convictions  and  hav- 
ing hard  times  to  make  both  ends  meet  but  never  wavering 
or  faltering.  There  are  more  radicals  and  they  are 
more  intelligent,  not.  only  as  to  their  principles  but  as  to 
their  methods,  than  ever  before  and  they  know  that  time 
and  present  injustices  are  working  in  their  favor. 

BENJAMIN  C.  MARSH 
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"When  nations  begin  mobilizing  they  start  with  the 
liars." 


IHAVE  no  doubt  but  what  the  world  war  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  reactionary  tendency  of  the  day. 
This  is  a  condition  that  has  followed  all  great  wars.  To 
engage  in  such  a  contest  requires  a  cultivation  of  intense 
patriotism.  When  nations  begin  mobilizing,  they  start 
with  the  liars.  They  write  about  their  enemies  and  they 
write  about  themselves.  Everything  is  good  at  home  and 
bad  with  their  enemies.  Some  fairly  intelligent  people  do 
not  know  any  better  than  to  believe  it.  I  believed  part 
of  it  myself,  but  am  gradually  getting  over  it.  After  the 
war,  the  spirit  of  super-patriotism  remains.  This  is  easily 
used  to  the  advantage  of  the  strong.  Religious  superstitions 
likewise  grow;  the  leaders  have  a  positive  doctrine  which 
involves  unlimited  promises.  Then  too,  people  are  gen- 
erally prosperous,  or  seem  to  be,  during  a  great  war.  All 
the  slack  is  taken  up.  Every  man  is  busy.  Production  is 
great.  Wages  and  commodities  are  high.  Every  one  likes 
it  until  they  wake  up,  which  is  several  years  after. 

Following  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  it  was  eight  years 
before  the  people  began  to  realize  that  somebody  had  to  pay. 

One  must  alwavs  remember  that  human  beings  do  not 
reason — enough  to  hurt.  They  live  from  their  emotions  and 
so  far  as  they  do  reason,  this  is  controlled  by  their  emotions. 
They  are  patriotic  when  they  are  getting  plenty  to  eat  and 
begin  to  grumble  when  times  are  hard.  The  grumbling 
will  come  later — not  very  much  later;  and  after  that,  again 
will  come  bragging,  blustering  and  one  hundred  per  cent 
patriotism,  and  so  on — world  without  end. 

CLARENCE  DARRO\V 

''Revolution  is  an  impossible  solution  for  social  and 
human  ills." 


t 


WHAT  has  become  of  the  pre-war  radicals?  Some 
like  Fred  Howe  and  possibly  pater  filii  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens,  are  finding  solace  in  relations  nearer  and  more  respon- 
sive than  the  Heart  of  the  Crowd.  Some  have  been  modi- 
fied bv  monev  or  natural  ambitions,  or  discovered  more 
satisfying  outlet  for  their  sporting  disposition  in  the  lusty 
combats  of  the  worldly  arena.  Others  have  fallen  by  the 
wavside  through  love  or  marriage  which,  with  its  deeper 
disciplines,  whether  of  success  or  failure,  is  a  relation  likely 
to  affect  the  practical  reality  of  uninformed  idealism. 

But  the  pre-war  radicals  are  not  all  gone  any  more  than 
the  pre-war  Scotch — though  both  are  much  diminished.  In 
meager  chorus  some  are  yet  singing,  in  quavering  voices, 
the  same  old  tunes  still  sweet  to  them,  and,  unhappily,  an 
unnoticed  droning  to  the  elders  and  a  discord  to  the  young. 

Radicals  have  always  been  changing  or  deserting  the 
ranks.  They  have  the  same  inconstant  blood  as  others. 
Their  habit  of  mind  does  not  lead  to  notable  fidelity  in 
human  relations.  So  long  as  they  remain  radical  in  the 


revolutionary  sense,  they  are  likely  to  feel  above  the  world 
and  its  conventions — even  its  moral  conventions. 

Personal  experience  with  the  world  and  people,  and  the 
revolving  years  with  their  matured  wisdom  convince  them, 
as  they  do  other  less  ardent  spirits,  that  revolution  is  an 
impossible  solution  for  social  and  human  ills.  They  see 
that  to  many  ears  their  righteous  criticisms  sound  like  a 
refusal  to  accept  the  poor  fallible,  struggling,  human  world. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  crowd's  judgment  is  the 
true  one.  The  childish  race  is  always  in  need  of  encourage- 
ment, learning  more  from  inspiring  examples  than  from  the 
elucidation  of  evi!. 

The  radical  may  have  gone  because  he  has  become  wiser, 
more  tempered,  less  intolerant  and  more  hopeful  of  individ- 
ual salvation  than  of  mass  conversion  He  must  see  that  it 
is  a  process  as  slow  as  the  operation  of  nature  in  the  physical 
world.  This  very  day  it  is  announced  that  relics  of  man 
have  been  discovered  which  carry  human  history  back  fifty 
thousand  years.  It  is  a  long  way  we  have  traveled ;  we 
have  a  long  road  before  us;  and  we  are  terribly  short-sighted. 

Speaking  personally,  I  was  never  a  "radical" — a  liberal 
rather.  I  had  no  formula  or  stone  carved  social  or  political 
creed — besides  I  was  a  journalist.  It  is  his  trade,  as  editor 
or  writer,  to  respond  to  the  larger  impulses  and  interests  of 
the  public.  If  he  is  high-minded,  he  takes  those  of  good 
direction  and  helps  crystallize  them.  He  dramatizes  people 
and  activities  so  that  his  reports  may  be  useful  and  stimulat- 
ing to  other  men  and  communities  in  like  circumstances.  One 
of  his  functions  also  is  to  liberate  expression.  McClure's 
Magazine,  in  our  halcyon  days,  by  its  articles  encouraged 
newspaper  editors  who,  seeing  the  response  to  our  work, 
spoke  more  boldly.  Most  journals  only  '  express  public 
opinion — seldom  lead  it;  they  foster,  but  rarely  create  it. 
If  a  trend  of  aroused  opinion  changes  or  the  interest  dies 
down,  all  the  shouts  of  journalism  cannot  blow  its  smolder- 
ing coals  into  flame  again ;  a  more  favorable  time  must  be 
awaited  and  the  fire  started  over  again. 

We  are  a  fickle  folk  in  convictions  and  unreliable  in 
intellectual  processes.  The  interest  in  the  progressive  (or 
radical)  movement  died  down  so  far  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, a  master  of  political  acumen,  who  had  moved  upward 
in  the  light  of  it,  perceived  the  change  and  dared  to  put  the 
black  spot  on  its  journalistic  exponents  by  the  word  "muck 
raker."  Speaking  from  the  editor's  point  of  view,  this  did 
more  to  hurry  its  waning  course  than  any  other  one  thing. 

We  emerged  into  a  new  time.  Prosperity  abounded. 
Even  Kansas,  the  typical  laboratory  of  political  experiment, 
became  a  profitable  farm  factory :  the  machine  applied  to 
its  soil  with  new  intelligence  made  it  rich.  The  discontented 
found  that"  work  and  a  little  sense  removed  personal  reasons 
for  discontent.  Victor  Murdock  told  me  then  that  the 
old  political  ideas  and  phrases  did  not  hold  audiences  any  more. 

New  generations  appear,  with  other  aspects  and  other 
vocabularies  made  by  shifting  events  and  circumstances.  Out 
of  the  present  materialism,  penetrating  and  impregnating 
all  classes  in  these  days  of  wide  spread  luxuries  and  indulg- 
ences, will  arise  other  active  liberals — radicals  if  you  prefer 
the  word.  Their  power  will  come  from  a  new  sense  of 
need  in  people.  I  have  an  idea  that  this  will  be  born  of 
spiritual  hunger  rather  than  material  deprivation.  Man 
cannot  live  by  automobiles  and  bathrooms  alone.  What 
form  this  spiritual  awakening  will  take,  who  will  be  the 
leaders — I  cannot  say.  JOHN  S.  PHILLIPS 


That  Clinical  Year 

By  RICHARD  C.  CABOT  M.  D. 


ITH    almost    all    that  /„  the  December  Survey  Graphic  When    "scientific    knowledge"    or 
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experiences  of  the  "clinical  year"  of 
theological  study  the  student  can  be 
given  training  in  social  casework,  in 
probation  work,  in  the  placing  out  of 
children,  in  the  problems  and  practice 
of  recreation,  of  factory  work,  of 
department  store  work,  in  jails  and 

prisons;  if  he  can  get  into  close  touch  with  labor  problems, 
with  the  environments  that  tend  to  produce  tuberculosis 
and  with  the  other  serious  defects  in  our  social  order,  why 
so  much  the  better  minister  will  he  be.  Personally  I  have 
found  that  I  needed  to  know  something  about  all  these 
matters  in  order  to  practise  medicine  and  I  should  think 
that  sooner  or  later  most  ministers  would  need  such  knowl- 
edge too.  But  I  hesitate  to  suggest  the  introduction  of  all 
these  subjects  into  the  short  years  of  the  theological  course. 
Must  we  not  look  to  post  graduate  study  to  cover  some 
of  these  branches? 

Moreover  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  problems 
such  as  labor,  recreation,  tuberculosis,  child  welfare  have 
already  powerful  agencies,  funds  and  experts  engaged  upon 
them.  But  the  individual  suffering  of  the  lonely,  the  un- 
balanced, the  aged,  the  institutionalized  and  especially  the 
religious  ministration  to  these  unfortunate  people — for  this 
there  are  not  great  agencies  and  wise  experts  already  and 
publicly  pledged.  And  if  the  clergy  do  find  time  to  be  trained 
for  dealing  with  social  case  work,  with  labor  problems  and 
with  health  problems  like  tuberculosis  I  hope  they  will  not 
become  so  soaked  in  the  layman's  habits  of  thought  and  action 
that  the  specific  work  of  religion  gets  forgotten.  There  is  a 
religious  (and  not  merely  a  benevolent,  a  public  spirited  or 
a  scientific)  way  to  do  social  case  work,  to  face  a  labor 
problem  or  chronic  infectious  disease.  I  have  seen  clergymen 
who  seemed  to  take  pride  in  so  merging  themselves  in 
these  tasks  that  no  one  could  discover  their  profession  at  all. 

Mr.  Klein  and  Mr.  Muste  believe  that  theological  stu- 
dents should  have  a  thorough  course  in  modern  psychology 
including  psychoanalysis.  To  this  I  agree  provided  that  the 
students  and  their  teachers  are  sufficiently  alert  mentally 
and  sufficiently  sceptical  to  distinguish  and  reject  the  great 
mass  of  guess  work,  prejudice,  unfounded  assertion  and 
dogma  that  now  overshadow  what  is  written,  read  and 
taught  under  the  title  of  "psychology,"  falsely  usurping  the 
sacred  name  of  science.  It  is  well  to  be  in  touch  with 
anything  so  widely  fashionable  as  "modern  psychology," 
so  long  as  one  does  not  take  it  all  seriously  or  believe 
any  of  it  on  authority.  For  if  there  is  anyone  in  the 
modern  world  who  ought  to  help  free  a  man  from  "the 
degrading  slavery  of  being  a  child  of  his  age"  it  is  the 
minister  of  religion- 


teachers  and  others  commented  on  aljke  be  warned  off  by  those  in  charge 
the  suggestion.  Here  Dr.  Cabot  of  the  institution.  This  I  tried  in  my 
comments  in  turn  upon  his  com-  first  article  to  make  clear.  But  the 
mentators.  wisest  psychologists  and  psychiatrists 

that  I  have  known  have  been  the  most 
emphatic  in  their  desire  to  assert 
that  their  subject  had  not  yet  reached 

the  plane  of  science.    Most  of  medicine  has  assuredly  not 
reached  it. 

With  Dr.  White's  belief  that  the  physician  should 
care  for  more  than  the  body  of  his  patient  I  am  in 
hearty  agreement.  The  physician  ought  to  care  for  the 
whole  man.  But  everyone  knows  that  in  fact  he  usually  does 
not  even  attempt  to  do  so.  In  the  thirty  years  that  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  medical  men  I  have  seen  no  considerable 
progress  away  from  the  bad  habit  (steadily  though  un- 
consciously instilled  into  him  by  his  teacher's  behavior)  of 
ignoring  the  patient's  mind,  emotions,  interests  and  endeavors 
most  of  the  time.  We  cannot  wait  for  the  physicians  to 
reform.  So  we  install  social  service  workers,  occupational 
aides  and  hospital  librarians  who  work  in  the  wards.  All 
this  is  bad  for  the  development  of  the  physician  as  Dr.  White 
so  truly  says.  But  it  is  good  for  the  patients  and  said  patients 
are  still  more  numerous  than  physicians  and  their  interest 
should  be  preferred  when — as  in  the  present  case — the  two 
conflict.  All  hospital  social  work  is  bad  for  the  rounded 
development  of  the  hospital  physician,  but  I  am  glad  to 
believe  nevertheless  that  hospital  social  work  has  come  to 
stay,  and  glad  to  hope  that  the  clergyman  and  his  pupils 
will  soon  come  to  supplement  on  the  spiritual  side  the  labors 
of  the  social  workers,  though  this  too  will  further  narrow 
the  opportunities  of  the  doctor  to  stretch  the  mental  and 
spiritual  boundaries  that  now  limit  him. 

As  to  the  abuses  that  exist  in  all  the  great  institutions, 
medical  and  non-medical,  that  I  have  ever  known  intimately, 
Dr.  White  will  find  that  Dr.  Goodale  and  Mr.  Johnson 
(among  those  who  with  Dr.  White  have  commented  on  my 
article)  are  just  as  aware  that  abuses  exist  as  I  am  because 
they  have  seen  the  institutions  to  which  I  refer  from  the 
inside  (as  I  have)  and  not  as  Dr.  White  prefers  to  believe 
from  the  outside  only. 

I  never  said,  as  Dr.  White  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  work 
of  the  psychiatrist  in  an  institution  for  mental  diseases  was 
"hard,  monotonous,  thankless  and  discouraging."  I  said  that 
the  work  of  attendants  in  such  institutions  had  these  draw- 
backs. I  said  this  because  many  such  attendants  have  told 
me  so  and  because  I  have  watched  them  at  work.  If  Dr. 
White  is  familiar  with  the  work  of  attendants  in  public 
institutions  for  those  whom  he  prefers  not  to  call  the  insane 
he  knows  that  what  I  say  is  true. 
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*GAIN  a  mine  disaster  due  to  a  coal  dust  ex- 
plosion— this  time  at  Wilburton,  Oklahoma, 
January  13,  and  this  time  killing  91  men. 
The  incident  underscores  in  red  the  question, 
when  are  the  states  going  to  meet  their 
responsibility  for  mine  safety? 

Legislation  to  require  the  rock  dusting  of  mines  to  prevent 
coal  dust  explosions  was  urged  upon  the  Oklahoma  legislature 
of  1925  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
in  the  course  of  its  nationwide  campaign.  Within  less  than 
twelve  months,  comes  the  needless  killing  of  nearly  a  hundred 
miners  as  a  reminder  to  the  Oklahoma  law  makers  of  the 
tragic  consequences  of  their  failure  to  act. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  coal  dust  explosions 
need  not  happen.  They  can  be  effectively  prevented  by 
spraying  the  underground  mine  workings  with  rock  dust. 
The  resulting  mixture  of  coal  dust  and  rock  dust  is  non- 
explosive.  This  safety  measure  costs  less  than  one  cent  a 
ton  of  coal  mined.  It  has  recently  been  endorsed  by  the 
American  Engineering  Standards  Committee.  It  has  the 
approval  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
Mine  Inspectors'  Institute  of  America,  as  well  as  of  the 
miners  and  progressive  coal  operators.  Within  the  past 
three  years  more  than  a  hundred  substantial  coal  companies 
have  installed  the  rock  dust  safeguard  and  four  states  have 
enacted  laws  providing  for  its  use  to  prevent  coal  dust  ex- 
plosions. The  urgent  need  is  to  make  the  practice  universal. 
There  are,  however,  twenty-one  bituminous-producing  states 
that  have  not  yet  acted. 

In  the  past  two  years  twenty  "major"  mine  disasters 
due  to  coal  dust  explosions  have  taken  the  lives  of  708  men. 
Most  of  the  states  in  which  the  coal  dust  hazard  exists  had 
an  opportunity  a  year  ago  to  enact  rock  dusting  laws.  In 
view  of  local  prejudice  against  the  extension  of  federal 
activity  and  the  almost  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  states 
over  mine  safety,  the  legislators  in  bituminous  states  cannot 
escape  responsibility  for  further  loss  of  life  in  these  ever- 
recurring  industrial  tragedies. 

That  responsibility  is  shared  by  the  citizens  of  those  states, 
by  Survey  readers  therein.  The  responsibility  is  an  active 
one  this  winter  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  two  important 
bituminous  producing  states— states  whose  legislatures  are 
in  session.  Write  now. 


B 


OTH  sides  are  stubborn  as  hell.  Force  of  public 
opinion  through  the  press  will,  I  hope,  force  a  change 
of  attitude."  This  was  the  terse  comment  of  Alvin  Markle, 
anthracite  coal  operator  of  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  when 


on  January  13  the  conference  of  anthracite  operators  and 
miners,  over  which  he  had  presided  as  chairman  for  three 
weeks,  adjourned  without  having  made  any  progress  toward 
a  settlement  of  the  strike.  Both  sides  have  proved  them- 
selves not  only  stubborn  but  shockingly  lacking  in  an  ade- 
quate sense  of  responsibility  not  only  to  the  public  but  to  the 
great  industry  for  whose  conduct  they  are  jointly  responsible. 

The  deadlock,  which  has  persisted  since  August  9,  when 
the  two  sides  first  announced  their  inability  to  agree  on  a 
contract,  reveals  a  dfstressingly  unhealthy  state  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  each  group  toward  the  other.  It  seems  incredi- 
ble that  men  who  have  been  in  direct  working  relationship 
with  one  another  for  more  than  twenty  years  should  so 
completely  distrust  one  another  that  they  are  unable  to  find 
even  a  point  of  agreement  from  which  to  proceed  to  an 
adjustment  of  the  issues  in  dispute  between  them.  One 
recalls  the  statement  of  the  United  States  Coal  Commission 
that  "the  fundamental  fact  in  the  anthracite  problem  is  that 
the  limited  and  exhaustible  natural  deposits  of  this  coal  have 
been  in  the  absolute  private  possession  of  their  legal  owners, 
to  be  developed  or  withheld  from  development  at  will.  ..." 

Because  of  their  absolute  control  of  their  properties  and 
their  insistence  upon  their  exclusive  right  to  the  management 
of  the  working  force,  the  burden  of  proof  that  they  are  not 
primarily  responsible  for  the  state  of  mutual  suspicion  and 
distrust  would  seem  to  rest  upon  the  operators.  But  the 
miners  are  no  longer  the  under  dogs  in  the  industry.  In 
spite  of  the  tradition  to  the  contrary,  they  exercise  a  very 
important  influence  upon  the  state  of  mind  not  only  of  the 
miners  but  also  of  the  operators.  Many  friends  of  the 
miners  have  continued  to  hope  that  Mr.  Lewis  and  his 
associates  would  set  an  example  by  demonstrating  their  superi- 
or sense  of  responsibility  for  the  industry  as  an  actual,  if 
not  a  legal,  public  service.  But  Mr.  Lewis  has  seemed 
to  prefer  the  attainment  of  a  reputation  as  "the  greatest 
direct  actionist  in  the  American  labor  movement"  rather 
than  a  reputation  for  farsighted  industrial  statesmanship. 

In  a  letter  to  Henry  R.  Seager,  one  of  the  signers  of  a 
proposal  toward  the  settlement  of  the  strike  drafted  by  a 
group  of  some  forty  economists  and  engineers  (The  Survey, 
Jan.  I,  1926),  Mr.  Lewis  correctly  says  that  "one  of  the 
underlying  and  fundamental  reasons  for  the  continuous  un- 
rest and  periodical  suspensions  in  the  anthracite  industry  is 
the  almost  complete  destruction  of  confidence  and  mutual 
cooperation  between  the  anthracite  coal  companies  and  the 
mine  workers."  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  miners 
have  frequently  sought,  but  have  never  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity, "to  present  or  have  considered  constructive  sugges- 
tions to  improve  the  technique  or  facilitate  the  disposal  of 
the  practical  problems  of  the  industry." 

No  doubt  the  operators  have  been  resistent  to  the  occa- 
sional efforts  of  the  miners  to  trespass  upon  their  traditional 
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jurisdiction.  But  the  same  thing  has  been  true  in  other 
industries.  If  the  miners  were  of  a  mind  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  improving  the  technique  of  the  industry  and  more 
especially  in  modernizing  the  technique  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, it  is  probable  that  they  might  have  contributed  much 
more  than  they  have  to  the  development  of  that  confidence 
and  mutual  cooperation  the  lack  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  de- 
plores. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  great  organizations  of 
labor  like  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  if  they 
are  to  enhance  or  even  retain  their  public  prestige  and  use- 
fulness, must  demonstrate  their  capacity  to  do  something 
more  than  fight  strikes  heroically.  The  public  will  not 
indefinitely  place  the  entire  blame  for  such  disgraceful  break- 
downs of  great  and  essential  industries  as  that  which  has 
occurred  in  anthracite  upon  the  operators  alone;  the  respon- 
sibility rests  in  only  slightly  less  degree  upon  the  miners  and 
their  executive  officers.  Direct  action  is  not  enough ;  it 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  constructive  industrial 
policy  on  the  side  of  the  workers  as  well  as  that  of  the 
operators. 


POLITICAL  leaders  and  the  press  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  in  Great  Britain  are  impressively  in  agreement 
that  the  widows,  orphans  and  old  age  pensions  act  which 
went  into  effect  January  4  is  "a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
social  legislation."  Certainly  it  demonstrates  that  the 
principle  of  social  insurance  legislation  has  become  firmly 
accepted  by  the  country  which  has  tried  it  out  on  the 
greatest  scale  and  under  conditions  that  put  it  to  most 
severe  tests. 

The  new  act  not  only  extends  old  age  pensions  to  include 
widows  and  orphans  but  also  goes  far  toward  unifying  all 
forms  of  social  insurance  into  one  vast  plan  for  protecting 
workers  of  both  sexes  against  the  ravages  of  unemployment, 
sickness,  old  age  and  death.  The  additional  benefits  were 
grafted  on  the  existing  health  insurance  law.  For  ad- 
ministrative reasons,  the  unemployment  insurance  system 
(in  addition  to  workmen's  accident  compensation)  was  left 
as  a  separate  entity.  This  extension  and  coordination  of  the 
various  measures  of  social  insurance  adopted  in  the  past 
dozen  years  by  Parliament  is  the  outcome  of  a  movement 
furthered  by  both  Labor  and  Conservative  governments. 

In  Great  Britain  this  latest  measure  of  social  insurance  is 
compulsory  and  contributory.  The  cost  is  borne  jointly  by 
employers,  employes  and  the  state.  Under  the  new  act  the 
weekly  contribution  of  1 8  cents  for  male  workers  and  9  cents 
for  women  is  about  equally  divided  between  employer  and 
employe.  These  contributions  are  in  addition  to  a  similar 
amount  payable  under  the  existing  health  insurance  act. 
The  widow  of  an  insured  man  is  entitled  to  10  shillings  a 
week  until  the  age  of  70  when  she  becomes  entitled  to  the 
ordinary  old  age  pension.  The  eldest  child  of  a  widow 
receives  5  shillings  weekly  and  each  other  child  3  shillings 
until  14  years  of  age.  Orphans  are  paid  7  shillings  a  week. 
If  the  child  is  at  school  the  age  limit  is  extended  to  16.  The 
widows  and  orphans  section  of  the  act  aloneaffects  10,445,000 
men  and  4,645,000  women.  Social  insurance  legislation  as 


a  whole,  it  is  estimated,  now  covers  70  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Commenting  on  "the  vast  scheme  of  popular  insurance" 
which  the  new  legislation  in  Great  Britain  has  augmented, 
the  New  York  Times  remarks  that  "its  contribution  to 
social  stability  can  hardly  be  overestimated."  The  Times 
points  out  that  insurance  benefits  are  not  "doles"  since  the 
workers  themselves  contribute  to  the  funds,  and  concludes: 
"With  characteristic  disregard  for  slogans  and  formulas, 
and  with  characteristic  regard  for  hard  fact,  Parliament  has 
not  permitted  fears  of  'socialization'  and  'demoralization' 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  attacking  a  real  problem." 

What  Great  Britain  has  done  will  doubtless  impress 
other  industrial  countries,  including  our  own.  In  the  United 
States  social  insurance  legislation  has  thus  far  developed 
mainly  in  the  field  of  compensation  for  industrial  accidents. 
Beginnings,  however,  have  been  made  in  similarly  meeting 
other  hazards  that  beset  the  wage-earners.  Mothers'  pension 
laws,  the  principle  of  which  Great  Britain  has  now  in- 
corporated into  her  own  system,  are  in  effect  in  forty  states 
and  two  territories  and  old  age  pension  legislation,  based 
on  the  same  principle,  has  in  the  past  three  years  been 
adopted  by  four  states.  Unemployment  compensation  has 
reached  the  stage  of  voluntary  experiment  in  industries 
and  of  legislative  consideration  with  strong,  representative 
support. 


CONTRACT  or  group  practice  of  medicine  has  long  been 
taboo  in  the  medical  profession  and  even  today  is  looked 
upon  with  official  disfavor  in  this  country.  It  therefore  is 
doubly  interesting,  in  view  of  the  extension  of  the  insurance 
acts  in  Great  Britain,  to  consult  the  "memorandum  of 
evidence"  which  the  British  Medical  Association  presented 
some  months  ago  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  National 
Health  Insurance.  This  association  numbers  some  19,000 
members.  The  evidence  which  it  laid  before  the  Commission 
was  discussed  first  by  its  representative  executive  body,  then 
sent  in  draft  to  the  divisions,  which  called  local  meetings 
of  the  medical  profession,  members  and  non-members,  and 
incorporated  their  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  the  final 
form,  thus  giving  the  British  practitioners  of  medicine 
every  opportunity  to  be  accurately  represented  in  the  finding. 

If  a  country  has  only  a  limited  amount  of  money  to  put 
into  national  health,  the  Association  declared  at  the  outset, 
a  national  health  insurance  scheme  is  not  necessarily,  or  even 
probably,  the  best  means  of  utilizing  it.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  lines  of  action  in  which,  severally  or  col- 
lectively, a  corresponding  expenditure  would  probably  give 
a  more  satisfactory  return.  These  are  proper  housing ;  town- 
planning,  with  the  proper  provision  of  open  spaces  and 
recreation  facilities;  smoke  abatement;  a  pure  milk  supply; 
"public  house  reform"  and  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages;  the  destruction  of  vermin;  education; 
aid  to  medical  research. 

If  however,  resources  are  sufficient,  or  if  for  other  reasons 
it  is  considered  desirable  to  organize  a  national  health 
insurance  scheme,  a  second  general  consideration  becomes  of 
leading  importance — namely,  that  its  chief  emphasis  should 
be  on  the  maintenance  of  health  and  the  prevention  of 
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disease,  rather  than  upon  the  care  of  illness.  To  this  end 
it  is  considered  imperative  that  the  attention  of  physicians 
be  directed  constantly  toward  the  preventive  aspects  of  their 
work,  and  that  existing  health  machinery  and  particularly 
the  medical  officers  of  health  be  brought  into  close  and 
organic  connection  with  the  insurance  scheme. 

Starting  from  these  two  general  premises,  the  report 
proceeded  to  examine  the  working  of  the  act  which 
had  been  established  some  twelve  years  earlier,  and  which, 
at  the  time  of  their  study,  had  provided  according  to  a 
scheme  previously  untried  medical  attendance  for  some 
14,000,000  persons  in  their  homes.  Their  conclusion  was 
that  whole  classes  of  persons  had  thus  been  given  medical 
attention  which  previously  they  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
at  all ;  that  the  number  of  physicians  in  proportion  to  the 
population  in  densely  populated  areas  had  increased ;  that 
the  amount  and  character  of  medical  service  was  superior 
to  that  formerly  given  by  even  the  best  of  the  old  "clubs" 
or  benefit  associations,  and  immensely  superior  to  that  given 
by  the  great  majority  of  them ;  that  illness  is  coming  under 
skilled  observation  and  treatment  at  a  much  earlier  stage 
than  formerly  was  the  case;  that  the  work  of  the  physician 
has  tended  more  definitely  toward  prevention ;  that  better 
clinical  records  have  become  available ;  and  that  there  is 
an  increasing  spirit  of  cooperation  within  the  medical 
profession  and  a  more  marked  recognition  of  its  collective 
responsibility  to  the  community  in  health  matters. 

"All  these,"  declares  the  memorandum,  "are  immense 
gains,  and  though  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  not 
be  wholly  due  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  scheme,  they  have  certainly  been  hastened  and 
intensified  by  that  system." 

On  the  other  hand  this  very  success  has  led  to  a  strain 
on  the  resources  of  the  medical  profession  which  it  is  hard 
to  sustain  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  times  of 
epidemic.  No  such  gigantic  undertaking  is  without  vexing 
problems  of  red  tape  and  administration.  The  association 
feels  strongly  that  the  aim  should  be  to  simplify  the  detail 
and  make  the  services  of  the  medical  profession  as  easily 
available  to  the  community  as  possible.  In  doing  this  there 
should  be  constant  emphasis  on  the  principles  which  it 
believes  essential  to  any  such  national  scheme  of  health 
insurance: 

That  medical  provision  should  be  available  only  for  those 
persons  who  could  not  obtain  it  without  the  help  of  the  in- 
surance scheme,  and  that  for  them  it  should  be  as  complete  as 
possible;  that  conditions  under  which  it  is  given  to  the  in- 
dividual should  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  those  of 
private  practice;  that  medical  representatives  should  be  closely 
associated  with  the  administration  of  the  scheme;  that  judg- 
ment as  to  questions  of  purely  professional  conduct  and  treat- 
ment should  be  in  the  hands  of  purely  professional  bodies; 
and  that  remuneration  should  be  commensurate  with  that 
obtainable  in  comparable  private  practice  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuous supply  of  the  best  type  of  practitioner. 


form  or  another  have,  of  course,  failed  during  the  past  five 
years;  this  is  understandable  as  a  part  of  the  general  de- 
flation movement  which  gave  agriculture  as  a  whole  so 
severe  a  blow.  But  what  observers  seem  to  see  in  addition 
is  a  slow  but  steady  process  of  absorption  of  small  country 
banks  by  larger  city  institutions.  This,  if  it  is  in  any 
measure  a  nation-wide  tendency,  is  an  important  trend  in 
finance. 

The  small  bank  as  a  local  institution  and  under  local  con- 
trol held  an  important  place  in  the  affairs  of  rural  com- 
munities. It  was  more  than  a  money  exchange.  Its  social 
utility  reached  down  into  the  roots  of  our  initial  democratic 
aspirations.  True,  it  often  failed  to  function  in  response 
to  deserved  needs ;  it  was  on  the  whole  a  very  conservative 
institution  but  it  belonged  to  the  people  who  used  it.  As 
the  source  of  credit,  with  the  shift  of  control  to  city  banks, 
recedes  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  fanner,  he  be- 
comes in  turn  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  wills  of 
people  with  whom  he  can  have  no  intimate  acquaintance. 
We  have  already  learned  some  of  the  evils  which  result 
from  absentee  ownership  in  industry,  but  our  wisdom  ap- 
pears ineffective:  the  relentless  process  of  depersonalizing 
production  continues.  In  the  case  of  the  country  bank,  we 
have  also  an  illustration  of  the  pervading  process  of  central- 
ization which  bids  fair  to  sacrifice  democracy  for  efficiency. 
And  it  should  be  remembered  that  economic  power  rests 
ultimately  in  the  hands  of  those  who  control  credits. 


OBSERVERS   of    rural    affairs   are    beginning   to    give 
attention  to  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  country 
bank.     Numerous  smaller  banks  in  the  West  and  Northwest 
whose    business    consisted    largely    of    farm    credits    in    one 


«  T  T  EY,  youze,  where's  your  ticket  ?" 

"Ain't  got  no  ticket.     I'm  an  American  citizen, 
I  am." 

"Aw,  where  d'yer  git  that  stuff?    Prove  it." 

And  then  what?  How  would  you  prove  citizenship  if  so 
accosted?  Must  we  all  carry  birth  certificates?  Or  finger 
prints  ? 

That  is  the  sort  of  colloquy  which,  if  the  alien  registration 
bill  before  Congress  becomes  law,  may  be  expected  by  any 
American  wayfarer  who  does  not  carry  in  his  face  and 
bearing  such  patent  evidences  of  Nordic  origin  as  to  be 
immune  from  the  suspicions  even  of  an  irritated  cop.  The 
Aswell  bill  (H.  R.  5583)  would  require  every  alien  of 
sixteen  years  or  over  to  carry  evidence  of  identity  in  the 
form  of  an  official  registration  card,  and  would  not  only 
impose  heavy  penalties  for  the  failure  to  register  yearly 
(with  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  the  first  time  and  five 
dollars  each  year  thereafter)  but  would  punish  also  the 
alien  who  fails  to  inform  his  local  post-office  of  a  change  in 
residence  from  one  district  to  another,  or  of  a  change  of 
name,  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  or  of  any  material  change 
in  his  phvsical  appearance1 

Registration  of  aliens  is  a  measure  often  recommended 
by  the  secretarv  of  labor,  who  refers  to  it,  in  his  latest  annual 
report,  as  an  effective  remedy  for  the  evil  of  illegal  entry 
by  smuggling.  But  he  does  not  make  it  clear  how  the 
alien  who  has  no  right  to  be  here,  and  knows  it.  is  to  be 
forced  to  walk  up  to  the  nearest  post-office  and  declare  him- 
self, or  how  in  default  of  such  unexampled  courtesy  on  his 
part  he  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  citizen  of  many  years' 
or  many  generations'  standing.  What  is  clear  is  that  some 
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seven  million  men  and  women,  most  of  them  well-intentioned 
and  law-abiding,  are  to  be  forcibly  submitted  to  an  annoying 
and  costly  application  of  red  tape  which  will  facilitate 
espionage  and  petty  oppression.  After  which  the  funds  so 
secured  are  perhaps  to  be  used  to  educate  the  same  men  and 
women !  Chivvying  the  alien  as  a  process  of  Americaniza- 
tion has  never  yet  worked ;  as  Governor  Smith  said  in  a 
message  to  a  large  protest  meeting  in  New  York  called  by 
half-a-dozen  agencies  interested  in  fair  play  and  genuine 
assimilation  for  the  immigrant : 

To  subject  the  alien  to  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  government 
which  drove  him  here  is  a  poor  way  of  making  him  appreciate 
American  institutions. 

Similar  in  spirit  are  two  bills  also  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  reembodying  provisions  already  passed  by 
the  last  House,  which  facilitate  the  deportation  of  aliens 
found  "undesirable."  These  bills  (H.  R.  344  and  3774) 
also  lay  on  the  immigrant  the  burden  of  proving  that  he  is 
law-abiding  and  so  entitled  to  remain  in  the  country  of 
his  choice.  Under  existing  laws  deportation  may  take  place 
within  five  years  of  the  alien's  entry,  for  an  offense  involving 
moral  turpitude.  The  new  bill  would  remove  the  time 
limit  entirely  and,  retroactively  in  some  cases,  make  the 
alien  subject  to  deportation  at  any  time  without  court 
review,  the  commissioner  of  immigration  having  final  juris- 
diction. Conviction  of  any  offense  for  which  a  prison  term 
of  a  year  or  more  is  imposed  is  one  of  the  conditions,  but  the 
Jist  of  those  deportable  also  includes  "an  alien  who  is  a 
public  charge  from  causes  not  affirmatively  shown  to  have 
arisen  subsequent  to  entry  into  the  United  States,"  and 
"an  alien  who  has,  after  the  enactment  of  the  Deportation 
Act  of  1926,  violated  or  conspired  to  violate,  whether  or 
not  convicted  of  such  violation  or  conspiracy"  the  white 
slave  traffic  or  opium  laws.  The  italics  are  ours:  their  im- 
port is  plain.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  alien,  and  that 
burden  must  be  carried  to  the  satisfaction  not  of  a  jury  of 
his  peers  but  of  an  appointive  immigration  official. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  budget  of  legislation  which  the 
present  Congress  is  considering  must  be  set  down  the  pro- 
posals embodied  in  the  Wadsworth-Perlman  bills  to  permit 
naturalized  citizens  and  declarants  to  bring  their  families 
to  this  country.  These  bills  would  admit  outside  the  quotas 
the  husbands,  wives,  parents,  and  unmarried  children  under 
21  of  foreign-born  citizens  or  of  aliens  who  came  before  the 
new  quota  law  went  into  effect  and  have  indicated  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens.  The  existing  quotas  are  so 
small  that  without  such  a  modification  of  the  law  there  is 
little  or  no  hope  that  families  can  be  reunited:  the  bills 
should  pass,  and  the  indications  from  Washington  are  that 
they  will. 


LEGISLATION  which  will  prevent  strikes  instead  of 
creating  elaborate  machinery  for  their  settlement  has 
become  the  conscious  aim  of  both  railroad  executives  and 
railway  organized  labor,  and  it  is  believed  by  both  groups 
that  a  long  step  toward  the  realization  of  this  ideal  has  been 
taken  in  the  joint  formulation  of  a  measure  which  abolishes 
the  Railway  Labor  Board  and  provides  for  the  settlement 


of  differences  of  all  kinds  by  and  within  the  industry  itself. 

The  Railway  Labor  Board,  created  in  1920  by  the  Esch- 
Cummings  Act  under  which  the  railroads  were  turned 
back  to  private  ownership  after  the  war,  is  composed  of 
three  representatives  of  the  management,  three  representatives 
of  the  employes  and  three  representatives  of  the  public. 
From  the  beginning,  it  has  functioned  with  a  good  deal  of 
friction  within  its  own  membership  and  in  its  contacts  with 
the  industry.  This  has  been  partly  due  to  its  anamalous 
position  as  a  court  authorized  to  "decide"  cases,  but  without 
power  to  make  its  decisions  effective.  It  is  also  due  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  insurgent  element  within  the  railway 
brotherhoods,  who  have  continuously  and  noisily  insisted 
that  the  members  of  the  Labor  Board  were  "hand-picked" 
and  represented  only  the  conservative  viewpoint  both  of  the 
public  and  of  organized  labor  in  regard  to  the  questions 
brought  before  it. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  management  and  labor,  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  shall  confer  on 
problems  of  railroading,  and  through  such  conferences  enter 
into  collective  agreements  concerning  wages  and  working 
conditions,  and  also  adjust  differences  of  all  kinds  as  they 
arise.  A  duty  is  imposed  on  both  parties  "to  exert  every 
reasonable  effort  to  make  and  to  maintain  agreements  con- 
cerning rates  of  pay,  rules  and  working  conditions." 

If  a  dispute  cannot  be  disposed  of  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  parties  in  a  conference,  the  Act  imposes  the  duty  to  refer 
such  disputes  to  the  appropriate  board  of  adjustment.  There 
are  four  of  these  boards,  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  lists  of  names 
presented  by  the  carriers  and  the  unions.  The  boards  are 
divided,  roughly,  to  deal  with  matters  concerning  train 
service  men,  shop  and  mechanical  workers,  clerical  and 
station  workers  and  maintenance-of-way  men,  and  marine 
workers. 

If  a  board  of  adjustment  fails  in  settling  a  dispute,  it 
may  be  referred  to  a  board  of  mediation  and  conciliation  or 
it  may  be  submitted  to  aritration.  The  board  of  mediation 
and  conciliation,  appointed  by  the  President,  is  to  be  made 
up  of  five  impartial  commissioners,  who  are  not  associated 
in  interest  with  either  the  carriers  or  the  unions.  The  board 
may  act  on  the  request  of  either  party  or  on  its  own  initi- 
ative. It  may  try  by  mediation  to  induce  the  parties  to 
settle  all  disputes  as  to  the  application  of  agreements  or 
in  the  case  of  proposed  changes  of  rules  or  wages.  If  con- 
ference, adjustment,  mediation  and  conciliation  have  all 
failed  to  result  in  an  agreement,  this  board  shall  endeavor 
to  induce  the  parties  to  submit  their  differences  to  arbitra- 
tion and  must  help  to  organize  the  arbitration  proceedings. 
Arbitration  must  be  entered  into  voluntarily,  but  both  par- 
ties shall  agree  faithfully  to  execute  the  award,  which  must 
be  filed  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  becomes  a  judgment  of  the  court. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  which  threatens  to  interrupt  inter- 
state commerce  to  a  serious  degree,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  create  a  board  to  investigate  and  report  to  him  within 
thirty  days.  After  the  creation  of  such  a  board  and  for 
thirty  days  after  its  report  is  made,  "no  change  except  by 
agreement  shall  be  made  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy 
in  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  dispute  arose." 

At  this  writing,  the  chief  opposition  to  the  proposed  bill 
is  that  the  public  is  not  a  party  to  the  conferences  or  repre- 
sented on  the  boards  of  adjustment.  (Continued  on  p.  576) 
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uHe  Restoreth  My  Soul" 

THE  words  of  the  Psalmist  fit  the  wonderful  play,  The 
Dybbuk,  by  S.  Ansky,  brought  to  us  from  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Habima  production  in  Moscow  to  the  English  of  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  on  Grand  Street.  Most  of  us 
need  to  have  our  souls  restored  for  they  are  faint  and 
lonely.  Whatever  re-stores  them  with  faith  and  courage 
is  most  precious.  But  we  seldom  get  much  help  from  the 
theater.  We  may  find  gaiety,  forgetfulness,  sentiment, 
social  satire,  psychological  smartness,  beauty  of  the  senses, 
but  no  meat  for  the  spirit.  Our  second  temple — the  theater 
— is  empty  of  any  whisper  from  eternity. 

Now  in  The  Dybbuk,  God  is  the  hero  and  eternity  the 
mise-en-scene.  The  plot  is  in  solemn  truth  to  "restore  a 
soul"  and  the  villian  is  "the  Antagonist" — in  short,  the 
Devil.  Henry  Alsberg  who  translated  the  play  says:  "It 
is  a  mystic  melodrama  with  no  villian  save  fate,  and  the 
chief  interest  centered  on  the  problem  of  the  relation  of 
souls  that  have  passed  out  of  physical  existence  to  those  still 
corporally  embodied."  It  is  a  "mystery  play"  in  the  medieval 
sense,  with  its  roots  in  the  true  earth  of  all  drama — folk-lore 
and  religion.  Here  the  folk-lore  is  that  of  the  Jew  within 
the  pale,  and  the  religion  that  mystic  Hebrew  ritual  that 
seeks  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  God  and  the  human  soul. 

To  begin  with  we  see  interpreted  the  life  of  a  synagogue, 
and  there  Channon,  a  young  student  and  mystic,  reveals 
his  love  for  Leah,  daughter  of  the  rich  Sender.  But  Sender, 
despite  his  pledge  to  Channon's  father,  announces  the 
betrothal  of  Leah  to  a  rich  youth.  Channon  dies,  and  in 
act  two  just  as  we  finish  the  colorful  dancing  and  approach 
the  ritual  of  the  wedding,  he  seizes  Leah  with  demonic 
possession.  "The  Dybbuk  has  taken  her  soul !"  The  last 
marvelous  scene  is  the  struggle  of  Rabbi  Aesrael  and  his 
council  of  rabbis  to  restore  Leah's  soul.  This  high  priest 
of  the  Chassidic  sect  invokes  the  last  terrors  of  his  church 
to  dispossess  the  Dybbuk.  Here  the  climax  comes  in  the 
no  man's  land  between  the  real  and  the  supernatural  and 
we  understand  why  the  play  was  also  called  Between  Two 
Worlds.  Aesrael  drives  Channon's  spirit  from  Leah's  body, 
but  he  cannot  divorce  their  souls  bound  in  love.  Leah  dies — 
we  have  all  the  human  poignancy  of  the  Paolo  and 
Francesca  motif. 

In  this  last  act  resides  the  strength  that  restoreth  the 
soul.  It  is  so  moving  and  full  of  spiritual  beauty,  so  pat- 
terned with  liturgy  and  the  symbolism  of  candle  and  scroll 
and  robes,  so  human  in  its  emotions  of  father  and  daughter 
and  lover  and  so  tragic-triumphant  at  the  end  that  we 
hearken  to  a  voice  from  the  Hereafter  with  full  conviction 
and  reverent  awe.  We  are  tense  with  drama  and  yet 
flooded  with  a  serene  peace,  inexplicable  to  me — perhaps 


because  it  is  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  understanding. 
I  do  not  believe  you  can  explain  the  mystery  of  the  feeling — 
nor  should  you  try.  But  if  you  are  a  weary  modern,  need- 
ing a  soul  but  never  sure  of  one,  the  memory  of  The  Dybbuk 
will  be  like  a  plinth  of  marble  or  a  sheet  of  gold  lent  for 
your  altar. 

The  Neighborhood  Playhouse  production  succeeds  beyond 
belief.  Not  only  in  the  things  seen,  the  sets  and  stage 
pictures  like  old  tapestry,  the  velvet  shadows  and  gold  lights 
of  Rembrandt  that  pick  out  the  three  Psalm-singers,  or  the 
Dore  grotesquerie  of  the  dancing  beggars  at  the  feast,  or 
the  exquisite  rhythms  and  coloring  of  the  rabbinical  trial,  but 
in  the  things  unseen  is  the  direction  of  this  play  as  great 
as  any  American  stage  has  ever  seen.  It  is  clear  that  this 
material  could  easily  lend  itself  to  titters — one  wig  awry, 
one  stroke  of  farce,  and  the  mood  would  be  shattered.  But 
all  is  just  and  in  humble  sincerity.  All  is  done  with  rever- 
ence for  the  play,  for  the  Hebrew  faith,  and  for  the  good 
intent  of  the  audience.  And  it  is  not  the  least  of  the 
blessings  we  find  here  that  the  audience  responds. 

Such  a  play  is  rich  in  lessons.  The  movement  for  spiritual 
healing  in  the  Protestant  Church  may  find  here  something 
of  wisdom  to  study.  The  young  Jew  who  has  slipped  into 
laughing  at  his  ancient  faith  may  see  here  the  secret  that 
justifies  the  devotion  of  his  fathers.  But  most  of  all  the 
average  American  should  see  The  Dybbuk.  I  hope  that 
some  way  can  be  found  to  send  this  play  abroad  in  the  land. 
It  should  go  to  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  and  Miami.  The 
Miracle  went  on  its  expensive  and  triumphal  tour,  and 
The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm  found  an  audience  for  its 
lesser  and  more  sentimental  version  of  the  soul  and  ever- 
lasting life;  surely  a  way  can  be  found  to  let  questing 
America  refresh  itself  with  the  mystic  beauty  of  this  religious 
drama.  Here  is  an  answer  to  the  propaganda  against  Jews. 
For  here  is  the  Jews'  own  answer- — a  new  revelation  of 
their  age-long  gift  of  seeing  God.  It  is  a  challenge  to  every 
Jew  to  live  up  to  the  glory  of  his  religion,  and  to  every 
Gentile  to  welcome  anew  the  timeless  message  of  the  need 
of  the  soul's  dependence  upon  some  vision  of  God. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

Chicago  Reclaims  Its  Daily  News 

THE  hopes  of  Chicago  have  been  in  painful  suspense 
while  the  fate  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  city's 
only  independent  exponent  of  public  opinion,  has  been  hang- 
ing in  the  balance  for  the  past  four  months.  When  at  the 
death  of  Victor  Fremont  Lawson,  founder,  owner  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  paper,  the  discovery  was  made  that  no  disposi- 
tion of  it  had  been  made  by  him,  and  that  it  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  his  will,  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Chicago 
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were  fairly  stunned.  For  fifty  years  Chicago  has  claimed 
and  used  the  Daily  News  as  though  it  were  its  own.  Ever 
since  young  Mr.  Lawson  offered  his  fellow  citizens  its 
truth-telling  news  columns  and  public-spirited  editorials, 
they  have  accepted  the  Daily  News  on  its  face  value  as 
the  fairest  and  freeest  medium  for  the  expression  of  public 
opinion. 

It  is  not  presumptuous  to  regard  the  Daily  News  as  an 
asset  of  the  city,  a  vital  function  of  Chicago  itself,  because 
Mr.  Lawson  himself  always  shared  this  sentiment.  The 
fact  that  he  owned  and  controlled  this  public  asset  only 
measured  his  sense  of  accountability  to  the  people  for  mak- 
ing it  serve  the  public  welfare.  Indeed  because  it  was  his, 
because  he  had  launched  and  steered  it  for  half  a  century, 
because  it  had  acquired  its  large  circulation  averaging  nearly 
400,000  copies  daily,  because  it  wielded  such  a  large  in- 
fluence under  his  guidance,  he  felt  more  keenly  his  personal 
responsibility  for  its  effect  upon  public  interests  and  the 
lives  of  its  readers. 

The  few  of  us  who  knew  him  best  and  were  in  his 
closest  confidence,  were  aware  that  he  had  been  thinking 
of  how  he  could  dispose  of  the  paper  so  as  to  conserve  and 
carry  into  the  future  the  ideals  and  standards  which  he  had 
made  it  his  life's  work  to  develop  and  establish.  To  my 
own  repeated  claim  that  such  a  life  work  in  public  service 
as  the  Daily  News  was  recognized  to  be  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  saleable  commodity,  he  assented,  but 
perplexedly  remarked  upon  the  difficulty  in  wisely  providing 
for  the  future  of  such  a  public  trust.  Shortly  before  he  died, 
however,  he  intimated  to  another  that  his  purpose  to  do 
so  was  nearing  a  plan  to  carry  it  out.  But  death  overtook 
him  suddenly  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  before  he  did  or  said 
anything  further.  Therefore  this  his  greatest  possession, 
with  all  his  other  properties,  went  into  the  hands  of  the 
Illinois  Merchants  Trust,  as  the  executor  of  his  estate  and 
the  trustee  of  some  of  its  bequests. 

The  necessity  to  sell  the  Daily  News  was  promptly 
announced,  with  an  avowal  by  the  president  of  the  bank 
of  his  moral  obligation  to  entrust  the  journal  only  to  such 
control  as  would  be  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Lawson's 
ideals  and  purposes.  This  moral  obligation  was  as  promptly 
asserted  by  the  residuary  legatees,  the  principal  beneficiaries 
of  the  will.  The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  the 
Congregational  Church  Extension  and  Missionary  Society 
of  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation expressed  to  the  executor  their  preference  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  best  bidders  even  though  they  might  not 
offer  the  highest  bid.  This  sentiment  was  shared  by  Mr. 
Lawson's  brother,  who  is  the  fourth  residuary  legatee. 
This  fine  loyalty  to  the  high  principles  and  civic  patriotism 
of  Mr.  Lawson  cleared  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
bid  assuring  the  continuance  of  the  editorial  and  business 
management  in  the  control  of  the  able  and  experienced 
professional  newspaper  men  whom  Mr.  Lawson  had 
gathered  and  trained  to  share  with  him  and  carry  on  the 
public  service  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  This  satis- 
factory and  significant  result  is  due  to  the  confidence  that 
the  staff  and  the  financial  backers  of  this  bid  had  in  Walter 
A.  Strong,  the  business  manager,  who  now  succeeds  Mr. 
Lawson  in  the  control  of  the  paper.  Fortunately  there 
were  enough  among  the  many  sharing  the  civic  ideals  ex- 
pressed and  exemplified  by  the  Daily  News,  who  were  able 


and  willing  to  stand  in  the  breach  with  sufficient  financial 
resources  to  carry  over  the  Daily  News  from  what  it  had 
been  to  what  Chicago  needed  it  to  continue  to  be.  They 
were  just,  as  well  as  generous,  enough  to  offer  all  that  a 
legitimate  investment  in  the  business  enterprise  warranted. 
In  so  doing  they  must  be  credited  with  having  rendered  a 
patriotic  service  to  their  city. 

Had  such  Chicagoans  lost  control  of  the  Daily  News, 
the  aggressive  civic  agencies,  such  as  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League,  the  Citizens'  Association,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Efficiency  might  have  been  deprived  of  their  best  publicity 
and  their  strongest  support.  The  independent  voters  within 
party  lines,  who  have  achieved  all  Chicago's  political  gains, 
would  also  have  been  left  without  any  independent  medium 
of  communication  and  cooperation.  And  had  the  Daily 
News  gone  wrong,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  might 
have  done  more  harm  than  could  have  been  counteracted, 
much  less  prevented,  by  all  the  good  which  the  beneficence 
of  Mr.  Lawson's  philanthropic  bequests  could  have  possibly 
achieved. 

Characteristic  of  Chicago's  public-spirited  citizenship  is 
this  indomitable  will  to  serve  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
city.  And  now  again,  as  ever  before,  it  is  those  citizens 
who  stay  on  the  job  of  their  citizenship  continuously  who 
can  and  do  rise  to  meet  such  an  emergency,  promptly  and 
unitedly  enough  to  do  so  effectively.  Chicago's  good  will 
has  risen  in  its  might  to  its  height  once  again,  justifying 
the  faith  and  hope,  service  and  sacrifice  of  its  citizens — 
dead,  living  and  yet  to  be  born. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

Negroes  of  "Ainshun  Days" 

AS  recently  as  TQII  the  folksongs  of  the  United  States 
were  represented  in  Granville  Bantock's  collection  of 
folksongs  of  all  nations  by  Old  Folks  at  Home,  Tenting 
on  the  Old  Camp  Ground  and  Dixie.  The  pendulum  has 
swung  so  far  in  another  direction  that  in  a  course  of  public 
lectures  on  American  art  to  be  given  in  New  York,  this 
winter,  our  folk  music  is  to  be  covered  by  a  talk  just  on 
Negro  spirituals.  One  approach  is  of  course  as  limited  as 
the  other.  Negroes  do,  however,  form  the  largest  group 
and  the  one  most  intuitively  musical  to  have  made  a  folk 
contribution.  Besides,  we  have  a  natural  inclination  towards 
their  songs  because  of  long  acquaintance  with  their  rhythm 
and  themes  through  our  popular  music. 

Following  the  recent  revival  of  spirituals  came  a  demand 
for  books  of  these  songs.  There  are  still  in  this  radio- 
victrola-pianola  age  those  who  play  and  sing  for  their  own 
pleasure  and  information  as  they  would  read.  What  was 
there  to  choose?  The  Hampton  Religious  Folk  Songs  of 
the  Negro  was  a  little  volume  like  a  hymnal  in  size  and 
simplicity  of  accompaniment.  Krehbiel's  book  on  Afro- 
American  folksongs,  also  not  the  practical  size  for  the  piano- 
rack,  emphasized  text  rather  than  music  and  devoted  much 
space  to  the  unfamiliar  Creole  songs.  Natalie  Curtis- 
Burlin's  series  of  Negro  spirituals  and  work  and  play  songs 
were  recorded  from  Hampton  part-singing  and  the  ac- 
companiment was  merely  a  guidance  for  rehearsal.  There 
were  occasional  spirituals  arranged  by  such  Negro  pioneers 
as  Burleigh  and  a  few  musicians  of  Southern  birth  for  con- 
cert use,  and  published  separately.  In  1924  Frey  made  a 
beginning  with  a  collection  of  twenty-five  spirituals. 
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J.  Rosamund  Johnson  and  Lawrence  Brown  have  now 
made  a  volume  of  these  songs  that  is  adequate  for  general 
use.  It  contains  sixty-one  spirituals  and  includes  most  of 
those  with  which  the  public  has  become  familiar  and  a 
great  many  that  it  will  want  to  know.  James  Weldon 
Johnson  has  written  an  informative  but  not  over-preponder- 
ant preface  that  gives  the  history,  explanation  and  an 
estimate  of  American  Negro  music.  The  accompaniments 
are  not  too  elaborate  and  intend  to  suggest  the  additional 
harmonies  that  come  in  part-singing.  The  words  are  for 
the  most  part  suggestive  of  Negro  dialect. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  flaws  in  the  collection.  It  is 
still  not  the  ideal  one-volume  collection  of  Negro  spirituals 
in  accompaniment  and  words.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
spirituals  or  other  Negro  songs  can  be  put  on  paper  satis- 
factorily; so  much  of  the  flavor  of  Negro  music  comes 
from  the  unaccompanied  singing  with  its  ever-changing 
variations  according  to  the  whim  of  the  singers,  and  the 
inimitable  timbre  of  the  Negro  voice.  No  one  who  has 
heard  the  Southern  Negro  singing  as  he  works  or  plays  or 
prays  is  satisfied  with  the  captured  music. 

But  this  same  cavilling  can  be  made  against  the  recording 
of  any  folk  music,  wherever  there  is  familiarity  with  the 
original.  Wider  knowledge  and  appreciation  and  the 
preservation  of  folksongs  are  important  as  well  as  perfection. 

At  the  same  time  comes  another  volume  of  comfortable 
piano  size,  Mellows,  a  book  of  many  Negro  work  songs, 
street  cries  and  spirituals  recorded  by  R.  Emmet  Kennedy,  a 
Louisianian.  It  is  attractively  illustrated  in  black  and  white 
and  has  an  amusing  cotton  cover  that  suggests  a  red 
bandanna.  The  songs  are  for  the  most  part  less  familiar 
than  those  of  the  Johnson-Brown  book  because  of  their 
limited  source.  This  volume  contains  the  fine  dirge,  Go 
Down,  Death,  which  is  missing  from  the  other  book.  Mel- 
lows is  not  so  strictly  a  musician's  volume.  Each  song  is 
given  in  a  setting  that  recalls  the  author's  previous  book 
of  Negro  anecdotes,  Black  Cameos ;  they  both  are  reminiscent 
of  the  one-man  entertainment  which  is  a  little  too  erudite 
for  vaudeville,  a  little  too  informative  for  the  sophisticated. 
But  the  settings  will  interest  some  and  can  be  ignored  by 
others.  With  the  dialect  Mr.  Kennedy's  task  was  easier 
than  that  of  Rosamund  Johnson  and  Lawrence  Brown,  for 
he  could  set  down  that  of  the  Louisiana  Negro  while  they 
had  to  indicate  the  speech  of  the  Southern  Negro  generally. 

Neither  of  these  volumes  is  exactly  the  one  that  lovers  of 
Negro  music  were  seeking  but  they  have  come  on  the  crest 
of  the  popularity  of  this  music  and  they  are  being  welcomed 
with  perhaps  more  enthusiasm  than  they  justly  merit. 

There  has  recently,  however,  been  published  a  story  of 
Negro  life  that  deserves  all  the  attention  it  can  receive. 
This  is  Porgy,  a  study  of  a  crippled  Charleston  beggar, 
written  by  Du  Bose  Heyward,  who  is  not  a  Negro  and 
who  has  hitherto  not  been  widely  known.  The  material 
of  Porgy  suggests  Gorki's  Lower  Depths.  Mr.  Heyward 
has  been  able  to  sketch  with  brief,  sure  words  the  vivid 
Negro  tenement  life  in  a  decayed  old  mansion  of  other 
days  in  its  joyousness,  misery,  vice,  friendliness,  ignorance. 
Barbaric  superstition  and  Christianity,  tragedy  and  the 
parade  and  picnic  among  the  palmettos  of  The  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Repent  Ye  Saith  the  Lord,  the  flood  that 
sent  Catfish  Row  under  water,  Porgy  and  his  offensive 
goat-chariot — all  are  blended  in  an  unforgettable  little  tale. 


Only  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Caucasian  has  hindered  Mr. 
Heyward  in  writing  a  genuine  classic.  The  "buckra" 
intrudes,  sympathetic  though  he  is.  Mr.  Heyward  will 
fully  understand  why  he  has  failed,  though  it  is  a  splendid 
failure.  He  himself  narrates:  "The  court  had  been  full 
of  the  many-colored  sounds  that  accompanied  its  evening 
life.  Now,  gradually  the  noise  shrunk,  seeming  to  with- 
draw into  itself.  All  knew  what  it  meant.  A  white  man 
had  entered.  The  protective  curtain  of  silence  which  the 
Negro  draws  about  his  life  when  the  Caucasian  intrudes 
hung  almost  tangibly  in  the  air.  No  one  appeared  to  notice 
the  visitor.  Each  was  busily  preoccupied  with  his  task. 
Yet  the  newcomer  made  no  move  that  was  not  noted  by 
fifty  pairs  of  inscrutable  eyes." 

FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOGG 

THE  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  NEGRO  SPIRITUALS.  Edited  with  an 
introduction  by  James  Weldon  Johnson,  Musical  arrangements  by  J. 
Rosamund  Johnson.  Additional  numbers  by  Lawrence  Brown.  The 
Viking  Press.  187  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MELLOWS,  by  R.  Emmet  Kennedy.  Albert  and  Charles  Boni.  183  pp. 
Price  $5  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PORGY,  by  Du  Bose  Heyward.  George  H.  Doran  Company.  196  pp. 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

He  Remains  an  Englishman 

LORD  EDWARD  GREY'S  memoirs,  Twenty-five 
Years,  may  be  a  greater  book  than  you  think.  It  is 
not  the  monumental  document  we  might  once  have  looked 
for  from  the  man  who  sat  in  the  conning  tower  of  the 
world — the  British  Foreign  Office — for  the  eleven  years, 
December  II,  1905  to  December  n,  1916.  It  gives  no 
fact  or  viewpoint  that  has  not  already  been  threshed  out; 
it  retails  no  back-stairs  gossip,  nor  has  it  the  facile  and 
impudent  charm  of  the  Page  letters ;  sadder  still,  it  has 
no  flashes  of  sub-depth  illumination  or  personal  interpre- 
tation. Its  author  does  not  stand  forth  as  any  wielder  of 
destiny  who  knew  all  the  facts  and  plotted  a  cosmic  course. 
Instead  he  appears  as  a  somewhat  confused,  but  painfully 
honest  and  well-intentioned  English  gentleman  who  worked 
industriously  to  preserve  British  imperial  interests  through- 
out the  world,  and  who  struggled  to  keep  the  peace  among 
nations  both  because  he  hated  war  and  because  he  judged 
it  would  endanger  England.  His  book  is  an  apologia.  Vol- 
ume I  tries  to  explain  why  England's  relation  to  the  Con- 
tinent and  the  threatened  war  was  not  clear,  especially 
on  August  I,  1914.  Volume  II  tries  to  explain  the  diplomacy 
of  the  War,  especially  some  of  England's  failures  and  the 
problem  of  the  neutrals  among  which,  of  course,  the  United 
States  was  chief.  Here  are  chapters  on  America  and  the 
War,  the  Wilson  peace  mission  of  1916,  and  some  corre- 
spondence with  Roosevelt.  They  are  interesting  but  don't 
cut  very  deep.  Lord  Grey's  client  was  not,  after  all,  the 
United  States! 

On  the  only  two  questions  for  which  World  War  books 
are  now  read  seriously — what  were  the  causes?  what  are 
the  cures? — Lord  Grey  is  either  superficial,  dealing  only 
with  the  diplomacy  and  not  the  motives,  or  else  lacking  in 
concreteness  of  plan  or  procedure  to  prevent  war.  His  pre- 
face states  that  he  is  telling  his  story  to  help  the  younger 
generation  avoid  such  another  catastrophe ;  but  his  advice 
as  an  elder  is  one  brief  chapter  at  the  end,  and  all  the  rest 
a  kind  of  diplomatic  panorama  of  dispatch-boxes  and  con- 
versations, and  conferences  that  never  reveal  the  passions  and 
greed  and  human  struggle  underneath.  He  tries  to  tell  the 


truth,  but  his  training  never  permits  him  to.  He  knows 
what  brutal  realities  he  is  talking  about  in  these  formula, 
but  his  readers  may  not  unless  they  keep  jabbing  their  minds 
awake,  saying  "That  means  they  shot  some  natives,"  or 
"They  stole  a  country  because  there  was  oil  there."  The 
abominable  false  simplifications  and  pseudo-courtesy  of  the 
diplomatic  method  cannot  present  the  facts  on  which  the 
next  generations  must  base  any  war  against  war. 

But  Edward  Grey's  conclusions  are  real,  and  they  have 
the  significance  of  coming  from  a  man  who  knows,  and  who 
has  been  through  Hell  for  his  wisdom.  He  does  not  see 
any  hope  in  the  "new  diplomacy"  for  that  may  be  just  as 
dishonest  as  the  old.  Nor  does  he  linger  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  "war  guilt,"  though  he  believes  that  Prussian  militar- 
ism was  the  precipitating  agent  for  the  debacle.  Regardless 
of  Germany,  he  asks: 

With  Europe  an  armed  camp,  could  peace  have  been  pre- 
served much  longer?  Every  country  had  been  piling  up  arma- 
ments and  perfecting  preparations  for  war.  The  object  in 
each  case  had  been  security.  The  effect  had  been  precisely  the 
contrary  of  what  was  intended  and  desired.  Instead  of  a  sense 
of  security  there  had  been  produced  a  sense  of  fear  .  .  .  and 
fear  predisposes  to  violence  and  catastrophe. 

He  goes  on  to  show  that  "the  notion  that  Germany  can  be 
kept  permanently  disarmed  by  temporary  expedients,  such 
as  foreign  missions  of  control,  is  an  illusion."  In  the  long 
run  there  can  be  no  security  in  Europe  without  a  Germany 
that  is  genuinely  working  for  peace,  but  it  remains  for  the 
victors  to  start  on  the  better  way  and  give  Germany  a 
chance  to  join : 

The  lesson  of  European  history  is  so  plain.  It  is  that  no 
enduring  security  can  be  found  in  competing  armaments  and 
in  separate  alliances;  there  is  no  security  for  any  power  unless 
it  be  a  security  in  which  its  neighbors  have  an  equal  share. 

That  is  the  high  note  in  Lord  Grey's  book.  It  was  writ- 
ten before  the  signing  of  the  Locarno  treaties,  but  it  might 
have  been  the  charter  behind  them.  How  then  is  this 
lesson  to  be  applied?  Partly  by  good  will  and  partly 
through  the  solemn  realization  that  unless  man  can  learn 
by  his  experience  he  will  perish: 

War  used  to  imply  a  contest  between  armies;  it  will  hence- 
forth by  common  consent  mean  the  destruction  by  chemical 
agencies,  of  the  crowded  centers  of  population;  it  will  mean 
physical,  moral,  and  economic  ruin.  .  .  .  There  will  be  no 
secure  peace  until  the  great  nations  of  the  world  have  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  them  sufficient  to  inspire  confidence 
that  they  will  stand  by  each  other  to  avoid,  to  suppress,  or  to 
localize  and  insulate  war. 

He  believes  that  though  England  and  her  dominions  are 
shy  of  pledges  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United 
States  refuses  to  join,  yet  public  opinion  is  in  fact  deeply 
concerned  and  slowly  grasping  the  truth  that  competition 
in  armaments  does  not  lend  security.  The  next  step  is  the 
realization  that  a  sense  of  security  will  prevent  armaments. 
Then  the  final  problem  will  be  faced,  how  to  produce  this 
unmistakable  feeling  of  security.  "The  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  the  supreme  need  of  civilized  mankind." 

Lord  Grey's  book  will  not  help  much  toward  solving  thfc 
problem,  though  his  stern  testimony  as  to  its  nature  is  a 
beginning.  For  throughout  the  book  the  real  causes  of  the 
feeling  of  insecurity — little  matters  of  trade  routes,  cot- 
cessions,  colonies,  land  hunger,  racial  enmities,  and  the  whole 
system  of  economic  imperialism — all  are  veiled  under  phras:s 
like  "England's  honour"  or  "our  interests."  They  had  to 
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be  protected,  he  honestly  thought.  Well,  that's  why  so  many 
other  people  felt  insecure,  or  at  least,  vastly  envious!  The 
man  never  seems  to  have  faced  reality  all  his  life. 

That's  why  I  began  by  saying  this  may  be  a  great  book. 
It  is  such  a  marvelous  picture  of  the  dual  personality  that 
makes  England — that  priceless,  irritating,  subconscious  gift 
of  believing  opposing  things  at  once,  of  talking  morals  and 
meaning  money,  of  loving  gardens  and  turning  buccaneer, 
of  being  able  to  deny  there  was  any  alliance  with  France 
at  the  very  moment  recognized  "military  and  naval  conver- 
sations" were  putting  the  English  fleet  on  guard  for  the 
Channel  coast  of  France  and  planning  the  Expeditionary 
force.  Grey  is  a  fool  to  talk  like  this,  or  else  he  thinks  the 
rest  of  us  are  fools.  The  metaphysics  of  the  book  leaves 
your  head  in  a  whirl.  Let  your  critical  spirit  droop  for  a 
moment  and  Grey  will  have  slipped  the  anodyne  in  your 
cup,  and  you  will  die  believing  that  England  was  always 
fair,  just,  honorable,  peaceful,  and  far  far  more  altruistic 
than  any  other  nation.  It  may  in  part  be  true,  for  there 
was  that  humanitarian  streak  in  English  liberalism  as  Grey 
shows;  but  he  seems  to  regret  not  Abdul  the  Turk's  massa- 
cres of  Christians,  but  that  cynical  Germany  got  the  con- 
cessions when  England  tried  to  protest.  This  balancing 
of  the  humane  and  the  profitable  produces  sentences  that 
sound  like  Shavian  parody: 

Lord  Cromer's  work  was  too  important  to  be  given  up  with- 
out loss  or  prejudice  to  British  interests;  it  was  also  too  in- 
trinsically good  for  Egypt,  both  financially  and  humanely,  for 
us  to  think  of  abandoning  it  without  a  sense  of  shame. 

It  sounds  precisely  like  Napoleon's  description  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  Shaw's  Man  of  Destiny  just  put  on  by  the  Theater 
Guild.  Nobody  but  an  Englishman  can  think  that  way. 
No  wonder  the  mathematical  Germans  never  understood. 

Grey  himself  was  dual.  He  avers  he  had  little  interest 
in  politics,  yet  for  twenty-five  years  or  more  he  swotted 
away  in  Commons  or  Cabinet.  He  wanted  to  be  a  country 
gentleman  in  a  garden  who  knew  all  the  trees  and  the 
bird  calls.  He  fled  secretlv  from  London  for  week-ends  in 
his  solitary  cottage,  and  laments  one  international  crisis  be- 
cause it  kept  him  from  an  annual  picnic-tryst  with  a  favorite 
beech-tree.  He  and  his  confrere  Lloyd  George  ruled  half 
the  world  yet  thought  it  a  joke  that  they  could  not  speak 
decent  French.  He  apparently  kept  himself  in  deliberate 
ignorance  of  what  the  miltiary  and  naval  branches  were 
promising  to  France.  In  other  peoples  this  would  be  hypoc- 
risy; in  the  English  it  is  a  gift,  and  so  Lord  Grey  appears 
perfectly  honest,  full  of  good  intentions,  and  disposed  to 
peace.  In  short,  he  "remains  an  Englishman"  and  his 
memoirs  will  be  to  the  future  historian  not  a  source  book 
of  fact  but  a  full-length  study  in  racial  psychology. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS:  1892-1916,  by  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon. 
Frederick  A.  Stokts.  2  vols.  331  pp.  and  353  pp.  Price  $10  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 
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DRAMA,  with  promise  of  a  happy  ending,  appeared  in 
a  series  of  headlines  in  the  New  York  Times  a  few 
weeks  ago  over  dispatches  from  Tampa,  Florida. 

Jtnuary    4:    No   Smallpox  Alarm.    Tampa  Officials  Sure   the 
Local  Outbreak  is  Curbed. 


January  7:  Circularizes  Tampa  to  Combat  Smallpox.  Health 
Officer  Complains  Newspapers,  with  Epidemic 
Near,  Do  Not  Give  Publicity. 

January  9:  More  Smallpox  in  Tampa.  Six  New  Cases  Brings 
Known  Total  Up  to  39. 

January  ii :  Vaccinations  in  Tampa.  Authorities  Act  to  Pro- 
tect 30,000  Children  Against  Smallpox. 

Under  those  headlines  the  details  of  the  story  become 
clearer.  The  second  dispatch  reported  that  the  Kiwanis 
Club  had  gone  on  record  as  opposed  to  any  publicity  as  to 
the  number  of  smallpox  cases  in  the  city,  naming  a  physician, 
a  member  of  the  Florida  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  to 
call  on  the  publishers.  This  action,  according  to  the  remarks 
attributed  its  supporters,  was  due  to  "Tampa  getting  unfair 
advertising  through  the  reports  which  are  exaggerated  by 
people  of  the  North  spreading  propaganda  adverse  to 
Florida  and  Tampa." 

The  next  day,  if  the  accounts  are  correct,  the  health 
officer  countered  with  a  plan  to  send  printed  circulars  into 
the  homes  by  the  school  children.  Then  the  state  health 
officer  came  in  to  confer  with  the  city  officials,  and  remarked 
justly  that  a  threatened  epidemic  could  be  handled  locally, 
and  that  Florida  as  a  whole  had  far  fewer  cases  of  smallpox 
than  other  states  about  which  no  fuss  had  been  made.  With 
that,  and  the  forty-third  case  of  smallpox,  came  the  plan 
to  vaccinate  the  children  in  the  schools,  while  a  member  of 
the  City  Commission  denied  the  published  reports  that  he 
would  demand  the  health  officer's  resignation,  but  reiterated 
his  displeasure  with  his  methods. 

There  are  past  chapters  in  public  health  history  in  other 
states  from  New  York  to  California  which  make  it  possible 
to  guess  what  the  outcome  would  have  been  if  the  Kiwanis 
Club  had  had  its  way,  and  others  to  prove  that  with 
universal  understanding  and  vaccination  smallpox  can  be 
speedily  checked.  Tampa  is  fortunate  in  having  had  in  such 
an  emergency  one  of  the  veteran  city  health  officers  of  the 
country,  a  former  president  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  Dr.  E.  C.  Levy,  for  many  years  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  well  acquainted  with  the  specious  public  sentiment 
which  would  keep  skeletons  in  the  civic  closet. 
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thousands  who  vanish  unknown  around   us.     Either   "the   all" 
is  so  inexpressibly  sad  that  there  is  no  room   for  an  increase 
of  sadness  through  personal  affliction ;    or  else  there  is  a  mys- 
terious  meaning  which,   if   we   could    divine   it   and    accept  it, 
would  hallow  all  things,  and  give  even  to  death  and  misery  a 
holiness  which  would  be  akin  to  happiness.     And  the  result  of 
this   ultimatum,   presented  by   the   thoughtful  to   the   practical 
part  of  my  nature,  was  a  partial  reversion  to  religion;   I  was 
satisfied  that  this  would  be  the  last  word  of  thought  unaided 
by    experience    gathered    in    action.      The    question    remained, 
how  am  I  to  live  and  for  what  object?     Is  the  chopped-up  hap-j 
piness  of  the  world  worth  anything  if  the  first  alternative  b 
true?    Physical   annihilation   is   impracticable.    One's   own   lifi 
and  one's  own  nature  are  facts  with  which  one  must  deal;    an: 
with  me  they  must  be  directed  by  some  one  consistent  principle 

Even  if  the  instinctive   faith  in   a   mysterious  goodness  is 
fiction  of  the  mind,  would  it  not  on  the  whole  be  happier  t 
live  by  the  light  of  this  delusion,  and  blind  oneself  wilfully 
the  awful  vision  of  unmeaning  misery?     Perhaps   it  would 
difficult  to  direct  a  life  on  this  negative  basis.     In  truth  o 


The  Best  Hot  Drink  in  the  World 
for  Children! 

THESE  are  raw  days!  These  days  require  all  the  inner 
cheer  there  is,  to  look  happy  and  glowing  and  cheerful 
on  the  outside.  Yet  so  many  youngsters  are  started  out  in 
the  morning  with  no  hot  drink  to  warm  them  and  guard 
them  against  the  weather. 

Naturally,  they  can't  have  coffee.  And  it  has  seemed, 
until  recently,  that  there  was  no  hot  drink  except  those 
containing  some  harmful  element,  or  difficult  to  digest. 

But  that  is  changed  now!  Mothers  and  teachers  all  over 
the  country  have  "discovered"  Instant  Postum-made- 
with-hot-milk. 

A  teaspoonful  of  Instant  Postum  in  the  cup — hot  (not 
boiled)  milk  poured  over  it — a  moment's  stirring — a  little 
sugar — and  you  have,  steaming  before  you,  "the  best  hot 
drink  in  the  world  for  children!" 

Think!  It  contains  all  the  nourishment  of  milk,  plus  the 
wholesome  elements  of  whole  wheat  and  bran.  And  it  is 
delicious!  Every  child  likes  it  immediately — even  those 
who  dislike  milk.  Carrie  Blanchard,  famous  food  demon- 
strator, makes  this  offer! 

Carrie  Blanchard's  Offer 

"I  want  to  give  you  one  week's  supply  of  Postum,  free,  and  my  own 
directions  for  preparing  it — both  with  hot  milk,  for  children,  and  in  the 
usual  way,  for  yourself. 

"If  you  would  rather  begin  the  test  today,  get  Postum  at  your  grocer's. 
It  costs  much  less  than  most  other  hot  drinks — only  one-half  cent  a  cup. 

"For  one  week's  free  supply,  please  send  me  your  name  and  address, 
and  indicate  whether  you  want  Instant  Postum  (prepared  instantly 
with  either  hot  milk  or  boiling  water)  or  Postum  Cereal,  the  kind  you  boil." 

FREE— MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 
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Post  Health  Products, 
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Grape-Nuts,  Post 
Toasties  (Double-thick 
Corn    Flakes),    Post's 
Bran  Flakes  and  Post's 
Bran  Chocolate.    Your 
grocer  sells  Postum  in 
two      forms.      Instant 
Postum,   made   in   the 
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POSTUM  CEREAL  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
I  want  to  make  a  thirty-day  test  of  Postum.  Please 
send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  one  week's  sup- 
ply of 
INSTANT  POSTUM  n  Check 
(prepared  instantly  in  the  cup)        which  you 
POSTUM  CEREAL    n  preffr 
(prepared  by  boiling) 
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water,    is    one   of   the 
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easiest    drinks    in    the 

City  State  

turn  Cereal  is  also  easy 
to  make,  but  should  be 
boiled  20  minutes. 

©   1926,  P.  C.  Co. 

In  Canada 
Address  CANADIAN  POSTUM  CEREAL  Co.,  Ltd. 

45  Front  Street  East,  Toronto  2,  Ontario 
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and  the  Means  of  its  Improvement 

By 

R.  G.  TUGWELL,  THOMAS  MUNRO  and 
ROY  E.  STRYKER 

"It  describes  the  economic  activities  actually  visible 
in  the  workaday  world,  contains  the  best  estimates 
concerning  the  national  income,  its  distribution,  real 
wages,  etc.,  and  presents  extensively,  concretely  and 
entertainingly  the  sort  of  material  out  of  which  curi- 
osity as  to  useful  theory  may  grow." — GEORGE  SOULE, 
Ne<ui  Republic  Illustrated,  $4.50 

GEORGE  P.  CONGER'S 

A  COURSE  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

"Dr.  Conger  assumes  that  philosophy  takes  in  psy- 
chology, ethics  anjl  aesthetics ;  his  summaries  of  the 
conflicting  ideas  in  all  three  fields  are  admirably  suc- 
cinct and  lucid.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  list 
of  books  for  further  reading,  and  there  is  a  useful 
bibliography  at  the  end." — American  Mercury 
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GRACE     H.     DODGE:     MERCHANT     OF 
DREAMS 
By  ABBIE  GRAHAM  2.00 

A  fascinating  story  of  the  woman  to  whom 
a  dream  "was  in  part  a  blue  print  for  build- 
ing but  it  was  incomplete  until  it  was  actuate 
in  cement  and  stones  and  polished  door 
knobs,"  and  who  said  again,  "The  time  to 
raise  money  is  when  you  need  money." 

FUND'S  AND  FRIENDS 
By  TOLMAN  LEE  1.50 

The  complete  practical  guide  for  the  money 
raiser.  It  answers  that  difficult  question 
"How  shall  I  go  about  it?" 

SAINTS  AND  LADIES 
By  CLARISSA  H.  SPENCER  1.50 

As  interesting  inside  as  its  title  is  intriguing. 
A  study  of  women  in  the  church  raising  the 
question  of  their  equal  opportunities  with 
men  today. 


has  a  faith  within  one  which  persists  in  the  absence  of  direct 
contradiction.     [January  2,  1883.]" 

Thus  the  long-drawn-out  controversy,1  between  the  Ego  that 
affirms  and  the  Ego  that  denies  the  validity  of  religious 
mysticism,  ended,  not  in  a  reversion  to  the  creed  of  Christian- 
ity, not  even  in  an  affirmation  by  the  intellect  of  the  existence 
of  a  spiritual  power  with  whom  man  could  enter  into  com- 
munion, but  in  an  intuitive  use  of  prayer  as,  for  one  of  my 
temperament,  essential  to  the  right  conduct  of  life.  A  secularist 
friend  once  cross-examined  me  as  to  what  exactly  I  meant  by 
prayer;  he  challenged  me  to  define  the  process  of  prayer,  to 
describe  its  happening.  I  answered  that  I  would  gladly  do  so 
if  I  could  find  the  words.  The  trouble  is,  as  Tagore  observed 
about  poetry,  that  words  have  meanings,  or,  as  I  should  prefer 
to  say,  predominantly  Intellectual  meanings;  and  that  in  prayer, 
even  more  than  in  poetry,  it  is  emotion  and  not  reason  that 
seeks  transmission.  Religion  is  love;  in  no  case  is  it  logic. 
That  is  why,  down  all  the  ages  of  human  development,  prayer 
has  been  intimately  associated,  whether  as  a  cause  or  as  an 
effect,  with  the  nobler  and  more  enduring  forms  of  architecture 
and  music;  associated,  too,  with  poetry  and  painting,  with  the 
awe-inspiring  aspects  of  nature,  with  the  great  emotional  mys- 
teries of  maternity,  mating  and  death. 

In  another  place  I  may  try  (and  probably  fail)  to  express, 
by  the  clumsy  mechanism  of  the  written  word,  the  faith  I 
hold;  that  it  is  by  prayer,  by  communion  with  an  all-pervading 
spiritual  force,  that  the  soul  of  man  discovers  the  purpose  or 
goal  of  human  endeavor,  as  distinguished  from  the  means  or 
process  by  which  human  beings  may  attain  their  ends.  For 
science  is  bankrupt  in  deciding  the  destiny  of  man;  she  lends 
herself  indifferently  to  the  destroyer  and  to  the  preserver  of 
life,  to  the  hater  and  to  the  lover  of  mankind.  Yet  any  avoid- 
ance of  the  scientific  method  in  disentangling  "the  order  of 
things,"  any  reliance  on  magic  or  on  mystical  intuition  in  se- 
lecting the  process  by  which  to  reach  the  chosen  end,  spells 
superstition  and  usually  results  in  disaster. 

But  this  metaphysical  resting-place  was  not  reached  until 
middle  life.  At  this  point  in  my  narrative  it  suffices  to  record 
the  fact  that,  during  the  ten  years  intervening  between  my 
mother's  death  (1882;  aet.  24)  and  my  father's  death  and  my 
own  marriage  (1892;  a;t.  34) — crucial  years  during  which  I 
acquired  the  craft  of  a  social  investigator,  experienced  intense 
emotional  strain,  and  persisted  in  continuous  intellectual  toil 
under  adverse  circumstances — it  was  the  habit  of  prayer  which 
enabled  me  to  survive,  and  to  emerge  relatively  sound  in  body 
and  sane  in  mind. 

II. 

UNLIKE  my  sister  Kate,  who  had  toiled  for  six  years  as 
a  volunteer  rent-collector,  I  was  not  led  into  the  homes 
of  the  poor  by  the  spirit  of  charity.  I  had  never  been  moved 
by  the  "hard  cases"  which,  as  I  thought,  "make  bad  law." 
Why  then  did  I  select  the  chronic  destitution  of  whole  sec- 
tions of  the  people,  whether  illustrated  by  overcrowded  homes, 
by  the  demoralized  casual  labor  of  the  docks,  or  by  the  low 
wages,  long  hours  and  insanitary  conditions  of  the  sweated 
industries,  as  my  first  subjects  for  enquiry?  What  impelled 
me  was  the  state  of  mind  in  the  most  vital  centers  of  business 
enterprise,  political  agitation  and  academic  reasoning.  In  the 
'eighties  and  'nineties  there  were,  in  fact,  two  heated  con- 
troversies raging  in  periodicals  and  books,  and  giving  rise  to 
perpetual  argument  within  my  own  circle  of  relations,  friends 
and  acquaintances ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  meaning  of  the  poverty 
of  masses  of  men ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  practicability  and 
desirability  of  political  and  industrial  democracy  as  a  set-off 
to,  perhaps  as  a  means  of  redressing,  the  grievances  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  Was  the  poverty  of  the  many  a  neces- 


1  The  reader  must  be  referred  to  Mrs.  Webb's  forthcoming  book  for  the 
•ntries  which  illumine  this  internal  controversy.  The  two  citations  on  the 
'eaths  of  her  mother  and  of  the  philosopher  of  the  hearth  (pp.  553,  555)  rep- 
resenting two  poles  of  thought  present  from  her  childhood  days  when  she 
tstened  to  their  discussions,  suggest  the  sequence.  Editor  Survey. 
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sary  condition  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  of  its  progress 
in  civilization?  And  if  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  to  remain 
poor  and  uneducated,  was  it  desirable,  was  it  even  safe,  to 
entrust  them  with  the  weapon  of  trade  unionism,  and,  through 
the  ballot-box,  with  making  and  controlling  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  with  its  enormous  wealth  and  its  far-flung 
dominions? 

In  my  first  paper  I  described  how,  in  my  childhood  and 
youth,  the  outlook  of  the  family  circle,  though  unusually  ex- 
tended and  diversified,  did  not  include  the  "world  of  Labor." 
"Water  plentiful  and  labor  docile"  was  a  typical  sentence  in 
a  company-promoter's  report.  But  in  1879  my  father  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada, 
and  became  once  more  actively  engaged  in  British  business 
enterprises.  To  an  alien  railway  administrator,  speeding  over 
the  vast  spaces  of  a  continent  that  was  steadily  filling  up  with 
immigrants  of  all  races,  white  and  vellow,  brown  and  black, 
the  conception  of  the  manual  workers  as  so  many  "Robots" 
was  natural,  perhaps  inevitable.  To  the  manufacturer  or 
merchant  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  the  financiers  standing  be- 
hind them,  faced  as  they  were  in  1879-85  by  lock-outs  and 
strikes  conducted  by  trade  unions  of  undeniable  power; 
having  to  meet  in  official  relations  the  workmen  leaders,  not 
only  as  negotiators  on  equal  terms,  but  also  as  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  even  in  1885  as  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration— the  term  "Labor"  had  come  to  mean  no  ab- 
straction at  all,  but  a  multitude  of  restless,  self-assertive,  and 
loss-creating  fellow-citizens,  who  could  no  longer  be  ignored 
and  therefore  had  to  be  studied. 

Hence  there  began  to  appear  on  my  mother's  boudoir  table 
pamphlets  and  treatises  for  and  against  the  wage-fund 
theory;  whilst  my  father,  with  a  puzzled  expression,  sought 
enlightenment  from  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present,  and  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  experiences  (as  a  volunteer  rent- 
collector  in  the  East  End  of  London)  of  his  daughter  Kate, 
and  in  the  conversation  of  such  co-workers,  thus  introduced 
into  the  family  circle,  as  Octavia  Hill  and  Samuel  and  Hen- 
rietta Barnett.  Moreover,  it  happened  to  be  during  these 
years  that  three  political-minded  brothers-in-law  joined  the 
family  group.1 

Of  more  immediate  significance  to  myself  was  my  deepened 
friendship  with  my  cousin  Mary  Booth  and  with  her  husband 
Charles  Booth,  whose  outstanding  enquiry  into  the  life  and 
labor  of  the  people  of  London  I  shall  describe  in  my  next 
paper. 

i 
"YV7  HAT   is   outside    Parliament,"   wrote    Mr.   Gladstone 

^V  to  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  first  year  of  the  triumphant 
Gladstonian  Government  of  1880-1885,  "seems  to  me  to  be 
fast  mounting — nay,  to  have  already  mounted — to  an  im- 
portance much  exceeding  what  is  inside." 

For  half  a  century  British  politics  had  been  based  on  a 
continuous  rivalry  between  Whig  and  Tory ;  between  land- 
lordism on  the  one  hand,  rooted  in  privilege  and  protection, 
and  on  the  other,  capitalism  claiming  unrestricted  freedom  of 
enterprise  in  pursuit  of  pecuniary  profit.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  distinct  but  parallel  conflict  between  Nonconformity 


1  There  was  Henry  Hobhouse  (afterwards  one  of  the  members  for  Somer- 
set and  the  chairman  of  its  county  council  and  quarter  sessions),  who 
married  my  sister  Margaret  in  1880,  and  brought  with  him  the  cultivated 
refinement  and  sense  of  social  obligation  characteristic  of  such  country 
gentlemen  and  public-service  families  as  the  Hobhouses,  Farrers,  Aclands 
and  Stracheys.  There  was  Charles  Alfred  Cripps,  who  married  my  sister 
Theresa  in  1881;  a  brilliantly  successful  young  barrister,  an  accomplished 
dialectician,  with  a  tolerant  and  benevolent  outlook  on  life;  in  after  years 
destined  to  become  a  Conservative  M.P.,  and  eventually,  as  Lord  Parmoor, 
owing  to  his  hatred  of  war  and  distrust  of  "capitalist  imperialism,"  to 
swing  into  sympathy  with  the  labour  and  socialist  movement,  and  to  enter 
the  short-lived  Labour  Cabinet  of  1924.  I  delighted  in  arguments  with  1  im. 
And,  last  to  join  us  but  eldest  and  most  outstanding  of  the  trio,  Leonard 
Courtney,  then  financial  secretary  to  the  treasury  in  Gladstone's  adminstra- 
tion,  won  my  sister  Kate  from  her  philanthropic  work  in  1883,  and 
brought  to  bear  on  our  discussions  a  massive  intelligence  and  an  amazing 
memory,  combined  with  the  intellectual  integrity  and  personal  disinterested- 
ness of  a  superman. 
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The  Confessions 
of  a  Reformer 

By  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

Author  of  "Privilege   and  Democracy  and  Democracy  in  America," 
"Why  War?"  etc. 

"Fred  Howe  needed  no  apologia  pro  sua  vita.  He  has  fought 
the  good  fight.  But  since  he  found  it  in  his  heart  to  tell  his  story, 
he  has  in  'The  Confessions  of  a  Reformer'  given  us  a  guide-book 
to  the  liberal  movement  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  quarter 
century  and  more. . . .  A  book,  on  every  page  of  which  is  wisdom 
for  the  social  idealist.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  pick  out  the  best 
— there  are  many  bests.  ...  In  essence  it  is  the  story  of  a  genera- 
tion, the  story  of  Everyman,  the  idealist,  for  these  twenty-five 
years." — The  Survey  Graphic. 

"This  is  a  splendid  book.  .  .  .  Both  men  and  women  will  read 
it  with  interest  and  profit.  It  is  far  and  away  the  most  thoughtful 
commentary  on  political  life  in  America  that  has  been  made  in 
many  years — a  big,  strong,  faithful  book  out  of  an  understanding 
heart." — WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE. 

"Without  consciously  setting  himself  so  ambitious  a  task, 
Frederic  C.  Howe  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  liberal  thought  and  action  in  the  United  States  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  His  'Confessions  of  a  Reformer' 
is  honest  autobiography  ....  The  chief  value  of  his  story.  .  .  . 
is  precisely  in  the  route  chart  it  supplies  for  the  progress  from 
reformism  to  liberalism." — New  York  Times  Book  Review. 

"A  tale  so  different  from  the  general  story  of  a  man's  confes- 
sions, so  true  to  life,  so  idealistic,  and  all  through  it  so  human, 
that  it  touches  something  in  the  heart  of  all  of  us.  Written  by  a 
man  whose  experience  as  a  reformer  cannot  be  doubted,  whose 
knowledge  of  men  is  unsurpassed,  and  whose  verity  of  statement 
can  be  vouched  for.  It  is  one  of  the  frankest  stories  on  politics 
that  have  ever  appeared,  and  it  is  searching  in  its  analysis  of 
politics  and  people.  .  .  .  Written  in  a  forceful  style,  interspersed 
with  humorous  reflections  by  the  author  on  himself  and  on  men 
he  has  encountered." — Boston  Globe. 

"A  professional  reformer  has  to  have  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  his  disposition  when  he  can  look  back  over  the  battle 
in  which  he  has  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  and  confess  that 
he  was  often  wrong.  ...  If  Mr.  Howe  does  not  spare  others  he 
surely  does  not  spare  himself,  and  his  keen  comment  upon  his 
distinguished  contemporaries,  many  of  them  opponents,  have  no 
less  humor  than  his  reflections  upon  himself." — Boston  Herald. 
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and  the  Established  Church.  From  time  to  time  there  had 
arisen  a  demand  for  a  further  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and 
hot  had  been  the  disputes  between  the  two  great  parties  as  to 
the  exact  amount  of  property  or  degree  of  social  position 
necessary  to  fit  a  man  for  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage,  and  as 
to  the  devices  that  might  be  invented  for  curbing  the  power 
of  majorities. 

Now  it  was  these  old  forces  that  were,  in  the  main,  repre- 
sented by  the  House  of  Commons  elected  in  1880.  Yet,  as 
Gladstone  had  realized,  there  were  already  portents  of  politics 
of  a  new  type.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  with  his  queerly 
assorted  three  fellow-benchers,  Arthur  Balfour,  Drummond 
Wolff  and  John  Gorst,  was  feverishly  stimulating  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Tory  workingmen  into  a  ubiquitous  electoral  net- 
work which  would  enable  him,  from  time  to  time,  to  shake  his 
fist  at  Lord  Salisbury.  And  there  was  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
already  controlling  a  powerful  Radical  caucus,  who  had  ad- 
ministered Birmingham  on  the  bold  principle  of  "high  rates 
and  a  healthy  city,"  and  who  was  now  talking  of  taxation  as 
a  ransom  due  from  those  "who  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin," 
and  who  was  demanding  in  his  new  role  of  cabinet  minister, 
adult  manhood  suffrage,  free  secular  education,  and  three  acres 
and  a  cow  for  those  who  preferred  individual  production  on 
the  land  to  work  at  wages  in  the  mine  or  factory.  "There  is 
a  process  of  slow  modification  and  development,  mainly  in 
directions  which  I  view  with  misgiving,"  wrote  the  veteran 
statesman  to  Lord  Acton  in  February  1885. 

'Tory  Democracy"  ....  is  demasrogism ;  .  .  .  living  on  the 
fomentation  of  angry  passions,  and  still  in  secret  as  obstinately 
attached  as  ever  to  the  evil  principle  of  class  interests.  The 
Liberalism  of  today  is  better  .  .  .  yet  far  from  being  good.  Its 
pet  idea  is  what  thev  call  construction,  that  is  to  say,  taking 
into  the  hands  of  the  State  the  business  of  the  individual  man. 

It  was  this  demoniacal  constructiveness  that  a  few  years  later 
the  aged  and  weary  leader  anathematized  as  "whole  vistas  of 
social  quackery." 

Why  this  demand  for  state  intervention  from  a  generation 
reared  amidst  rapidlv  rising  riches  and  disciplined  in  the  school 
of  philosophic  radicalism  and  orthodox  political  economy?  For 
it  was  not  the  sweated  workers,  massed  in  overcrowded  city 
tenements  or  scattered,  as  agricultural  laborers  and  home 
workers,  in  village  hovels;  it  was  not  the  so-called  aristocracy 
of  labor — cotton  operatives,  engineers,  and  miners — who  were, 
during  this  period,  enrolling  themselves  in  friendly  societies, 
organizing  trade  unions,  and  managing  their  own  cooperative 
stores — it  was,  in  truth,  no  section  of  the  manual  workers  that 
was  secreting  what  Mr.  Asquith  lived  to  denounce  in  the  1924 
election  as  "the  poison  of  socialism."  The  working-class  revolt 
against  the  misery  and  humiliation  brought  about  by  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution — a  revolt,  in  spasmodic  violence,  aping 
revolution— had  had  its  fling  in  the  'twenties  and  'thirties  and 
its  apotheosis  in  the  Chartist  Movement  of  the  'forties.  During 
the  relative  prosperity  of  the  'fiftees  and  'sixties  the  revolu- 
tionary tradition  of  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
'faded  away;  and  by  1880  it  had  become  little  more  than  a 
romantic  memory  among  old  men  in  their  anecdotage.  Born 
and  bred  in  chronic  destitution  and  enfeebling  disease,  the 
denizens  of  the  slums  had  sunk  into  a  brutalized  apathy,  whilst 
the  more  fortunate  members  of  skilled  occupations,  en- 
trenched in  craft  unionism,  had  been  converted  to  the  "ad- 
ministrative nihilism"  of  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Bradlaugh. 


HHE  origin  of  the  ferment  is  to  be  discovered  in  a  new  con- 
A    sciousness  of  sin  among  men  of  intellect  and  men  of  prop- 
erty;   a    consciousness    at    first    philanthropic    and    practical — 
Ostler,  Shaftesbury,  and  Chadwick;  then  literary  and  artistic — 
Dickens,   Carlyle,    Ruskin,    and   William   Morris;    and    finally, 
analytic,   historical   and   explanatory — in   his   latter   days   John 
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Stuart  Mill;1  Karl  Marx  and  his  English  interpreters;  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace  and  Henry  George;  Arnold  Toynbee  and  the 
Fabians.  I  might  perhaps  add  a  theological  category — Charles 
Kingsley,  F.  D.  Maurice,  General  Booth,  and  Cardinal  Man- 
ning. "The  sense  of  sin  has  been  the  starting-point  of  prog- 
ress" was,  during  these  years,  the  oft-repeated  saying  of 
Samuel  Barnett,  rector  of  St.  Jude's,  Whitechapel,  and  founder 
of  Toynbee  Hall. 

When  I  say  the  consciousness  of  sin,  I  do  not  mean  the 
consciousness  of  personal  sin:  the  agricultural  laborers  on 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  estate  were  no  better  off  than  others  in 
Dorsetshire;  Ruskin  and  William  Morris  were  surrounded  in 
their  homes  with  things  which  were  costly  as  well  as  beautiful ; 
John  Stuart  Mill  did  not  alter  his  modest  but  comfortable  way 
of  life  when  he  became  a  Socialist;  and  H.  M.  Hyndman 
gloried  in  the  garments  habitual  to  the  members  of  exclusive 
West  End  clubs.  The  consciousness  of  sin  was  a  collective  or 
class  consciousness;  a  growing  uneasiness,  amounting  to  con- 
viction, that  the  industrial  organization,  which  had  yielded 
rent,  interest  and  profits  on  a  stupendous  scale,  had  failed  to 
provide  a  decent  livelihood  and  tolerable  conditions  for  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  "England,"  said 
Carlyle  in  the  'forties,  "is  full  of  wealth,  of  multifarious  pro- 
duce, supply  for  human  want  in  every  kind;  yet  England  is 
dying  of  inanition."  "  .  So  long,"  argued  the  American 
advocate  of  taxation  of  land  values,  some  forty  years  later, 
"as  all  the  increased  wealth  which  modern  progress  brings 
goes  but  to  build  up  great  fortunes,  to  increase  luxury  and 
make  sharper  the  contrast  between  the  House  of  Have  and  the 
House  of  Want,  progress  is  not  real  and  cannot  be  permanent. 
The  reaction  must  come."  "At  this  very  time,"  wrote  William 
Morris  and  H.  M.  Hyndman  in  1884,"  "official  returns  prove 
conclusively  that  vast  masses  of  our  countrymen  are  living  on 
the  very  verge  of  starvation;  that  much  of  the  factory  popula- 
tion is  undergoing  steady  physical  deterioration;  that  the  agri- 
cultural laborers  rarely  get  enough  food  to  keep  them  clear 
of  diseases  arising  from  insufficient  nourishment;  ...  all 
subject  to  never-ceasing  uncertainty  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
due  to  the  constant  introduction  of  fresh  machines  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  or  the  great  commercial  crises  which 
come  more  frequently  and  last  for  a  longer  time  at  each 
recurrence.  There  is  therefore  complete  anarchy  of  life  and 
anarchy  of  production  around  us.'"  "The  state  of  the  houses," 
declared  Cardinal  Manning  two  years  later,  "families  living 
in  single  rooms,  sometimes  many  families  in  one  room,  a 
corner  apiece — these  things  cannot  go  on.  The  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  the  land,  the  piling  up  of  wealth  like  mountains 
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1  "In  those  days  I  had  seen  little  further  than  the  old  school  of  political 
economists  into  the  possibilities  of  fundamental  improvement  in  social 
arrangements.  Private  property,  as  now  understood,  and  inheritance, 
appeared  to  me,  as  to  them,  the  dernier  mot  of  legislation:  and  I  looked 
no  further  than  to  mitigating  the  inequalities  consequent  on  these  in- 
stitutions, by  getting  rid  of  primogeniture  and  entails.  The  notion  that 
it  was  possible  to  go  further  than  this  in  removing  the  injustice — for 
injustice  it  is,  whether  admitting  of  a  complete  remedy  or  not — involved 
in  the  fact  that  some  are  born  to  riches  and  the  vast  majority  to 
]x>verty,  I  then  reckoned  chimerical,  and  only  hoped  that  by  universal 
education,  leading  to  voluntary  restraint  on  population,  the  portion  of 
the  poor  might  be  made  more  tolerable.  In  short,  I  was  a  democrat,  but 
not  the  least  of  a  Socialist.  We  [Mill  and  his  wife]  were  now  much  less 
democrats  than  I  had  been,  because  so  long  as  education  continues  to  be 
so  wretchedly  imperfect,  we  dreaded  the  ignorance  and  especially  the  selfish- 
ness and  brutality  of  the  mass:  but  our  ideal  of  ultimate  improvement  went 
far  beyond  Democracy,  and  would  class  us  decidedly  under  the  general 
designation  of  Socialist.  While  we  repudiated  with  the  greatest  energy 
that  tyranny  of  society  over  the  individual  which  most  Socialist  systems 
are  supposed  to  involve,  we  yet  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  society 
will  no  longer  be  divided  into  the  idle  and  the  industrious;  when  the  rule 
that  they  who  do  not  work  shall  not  eat.  will  be  applied  not  to  paupers  only, 
but  impartially  to  all;  when  the  division  of  the  produce  of  labor,  instead 
of  depending,  as  in  so  great  a  degree  it  now  does,  on  the  accident  of  birth, 
will  be  made  by  concert  on  an  acknowledged  principle  of  justice;  and  when 
it  will  no  longer  either  be,  or  be  thought  to  be,  impossible  for  human 
beings  to  exert  themselves  strenuously  in  procuring  benefits  which  are  not 
to  be  exclusively  their  own,  but  to  be  shared  with  the  society  they  belong  to." 
"The  social  problem  of  the  future  we  consider  to  be,  how  to  unite  the  greatest 
individual  liberty  of  action,  with  a  common  ownership  in  the  raw  material 
of  the  globe,  and  an  equal  participation  of  all  in  the  benefits  of  combined 
labor." — Autobiography,  John  Stuart  Mill,  World's  Classic  Edition,  p.  195-6. 

*A  Summary  of  the  Principles  of  Socialism,  by  H.  M.  Hyndman  and 
William  Morris,  published  1884. 
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Where  is  our  competitive  and  mechanical 
civilization  headed?  The  whole  industrial 
order  has  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  Chase, 
who  finds  3,000,000,000  mechanical 
slaves  so  "ill  organized  that  they  do  not 
keep  us  decently  housed  and  clothed." 

Here  is  a  dream  of  a  new  economic  and 
social  order  in  which  human  energy  is 
to  work  for  the  satisfaction  of  legitimate 
human  wants. 

Dr.  Harry  F.   Ward'*  Opinion: 

"In  method  and  content,  this  volume  is  indeed  a  terrific  chal- 
lenge to  the  American  rralpit." 

"To  dream  such  a  dream  is  to  turn  economics  into  poetry  .  .  _ 
And  the  dreamer  of  today  shall  be  the  architect  of  to- 
morrow." — The  Nation 
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$HHH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Smith  College  for  Social  work  operates  in  two 
successive  sessions  separated  by  a  period  of  nine  months 
supervised  intensive  field  work,  during  which  each  stu- 
dent is  assigned  to  some  social  agency  and  continues  her 
theoretical  work  under  the  direction  of  the  School.  The 
School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern  social 
psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in  the  pre- 
paration for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals,  general 
hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit  clinics,  schools, 
juvenile  courts,  and  other  fields  of  social  work. 

The  class  entering  July  1926  will  be  limited  to  about 
thirty-five  students.  Until  May  15,  five  places  will  be 
reserved  for  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.  This  course  is  designed  for  workers 
who  wish  to  increase  their  theoretical  knowledge,  to 
study  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  social  work 
and  to  obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard  to  problems 
of  personality  and  possibility  of  individual  adjustment 
through  the  application  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene. 

In  1926  twenty  students  will  be  received.  Until  May 
15,  five  places  will  be  reserved  for  workers  in  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

A  six  weeks  course  is  open  to  teachers  and  school 
deans.  This  course  consists  of  a  special  seminar  con- 
ducted by  an  experienced  school  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions  and  seminars  leading  to  an  under- 
standing of  problems  of  personality  and  behavior  as  ap- 
pearing in  schools. 

Eight  Fellowships  of  $1,200  each  are  open  to  college 
graduates  who  have  had  some  experience  in  social  work, 
scholarships  paying  part  maintenance,  and  interneships, 
paying  full  maintenance  are  also  available. 

For   information   and  catalog   address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College    Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mass. 


in  the  possession  of  classes  or  of  individuals,  cannot  go  on  if 
these  moral  conditions  of  our  people  are  not  healed.  No  com- 
monwealth can  rest  on  such  foundations."1 

This  class-consciousness  of  sin  was  usually  accompanied  by 
devoted  personal  service,  sometimes  by  open  confession  and  a 
deliberate  dedication  of  means  and  strength  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  society  on  a  more  equalitarian  basis.  One  of  the  noblest 
and  most  original  of  these  latter-day  confessors,  Arnold  Toyn- 
bce,  expressed,  on  the  eve  of  his  premature  death — in  words 
charged,  it  may  be  overcharged,  with  emotion — at  once  his 
penitence  and  his  hope  for  a  nobler  life  for  the  mass  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.' 

We — the  middle  classes,  I  mean  not  merely  the  very  rich — 
we  have  neglected  you;  instead  of  justice  we  have  offered  you 
charity,  and  instead  of  sympathy  we  have  offered  you  hard  and 
unreal  advice;  but  I  think  we  are  changing.  .  .  .  We  have 
sinned  against  you  grievously — not  knowingly  always,  but  still 
we  have  sinned,  and  let  us  confess  it;  but  if  you  will  forgive 
us — nay,  whether  you  will  forgive  us  or  not — we  will  serve  you, 
we  will  devote  our  lives  to  your  service,  and  we  cannot  do  more. 
.  .  .  We  will  do  this,  and  only  ask  you  to  remember  one  thing 
in  return.  We  will  ask  you  to  remember  this — that  we  work 
for  you  in  the  hope  and  trust  that  if  you  get  material  civiliza- 
tion, if  you  get  a  better  life.  .  .  .  you  will  ....  remember 
that  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Remember  that  man,  like  trees 
and  plants,  has  his  roots  in  the  earth ;  but  like  the  trees  and 
plants,  he  must  grow  upwards  towards  the  heavens. 

NOW  what  infuriated  the  philosophic  individualist,  what 
upset  the  equanimity  of  Tory  squire,  Whig  capitalist,  and 
Conservative  professional  man,  was  not  the  vicarious  con- 
science of  a  pious  peer  or  philanthropic  employer,  it  was  not 
the  abstract  or  historical  analysis  of  the  industrial  revolution 
by  heterodox  thinkers  and  rhetorical  authors,  still  less  the 
seemingly  hysterical  outpourings  of  university  dons  and  senti- 
mental divines ;  it  was  the  grim  fact  that  each  successive  ad- 
ministration, whether  Whig  or  Tory,  indeed  every  new  session 
of  Parliament,  led  to  further  state  regulation  of  private  enter- 
prise, to  fresh  developments  of  central  and  municipal  admin- 
istration, and,  worst  of  all,  to  the  steadily  increasing  taxation 
of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  reaction  against  the  theory  and  practice  of  empirical 
Socialism  came  to  a  head  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration 
of  1880-1885,  an  administration  which  may  be  fitly  termed  the 
"no  man's  land"  between  the  old  Radicalism  and  the  new 
Socialism.  For  this  ministry  of  all  the  talents  wandered  in 
and  out  of  the  trenches  of  the  old  individualists  and  the  scout- 
ing parties  of  the  new  Socialists  with  an  "absence  of  mind" 
concerning  social  and  economic  questions  which  became  in  the 
following  decades  the  characteristic  feature  of  Liberal  states- 
manship. Hence  it  was  neither  in  Parliament  nor  in  the  Cabinet 
that  the  battle  of  the  empirical  Socialists  with  the  philosophic 
Radicals  was  fought  and  won.  Though  the  slow  but  con- 
tinuous retreat  of  the  individualist  forces  was  signalized  by  an- 
nual increments  of  Socialistic  legislation  and  administration, 
the  controversy  was  carried  out  in  periodcals,  pamphlets,  books, 
and  in  the  evidence  and  reports  of  royal  commissions  and 
government  committees  of  enquiry. 

Foremost  among  the  defenders  of  the  existing  order — shall 
I  say  the  passing  order? — was  my  old  friend  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  the  early  'eighties  at  the  zenith  of  his  world-fame  as  Eng- 
land's greatest  philosopher.  Under  challenging  titles — The  Sins 
of  Legislators,  The  New  Toryism,  The  Coming  Slavery,  and 
The  Great  Political  Superstition — he  contributed  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  1884,  published  a  few 


*The  Rights  of  Labour,  by  Cardinal  Manning,  republished  and  revised 
in  1887,  quoted  in  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,  by  Edmund  Sheridan  Purcell, 
vol.  ii.  p.  647. 

'Arnold  Toynbee,  M.A.,  on  "  'Progress  and  Poverty':  a  Criticism  of  Mr. 
Henry  George,"  being  a  lecture  entitled  Mr.  George  in  England,  delivered 
January  18,  1883.  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Newman  Street,  London. 
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months  later  in  Man  versus  The  Stale,  in  which  he  ingenious 
combined  a  destructive  analysis  of  current  legislation  and  a 
deductive  demonstration  of  the  validity  of  individualist  ecoj- 
nomics  and  ethics,  with  a  slashing  attack  on  the  Liberal  part 
for  having  foresworn  its  faith  in  personal  freedom.  The  gis 
of  his  indictment  can  best  be  given  in  his  own  words: 


Dictatorial  measures,  rapidly  multiplied,  have  tended  contin 
ually  to  narrow  the  liberties  of  individuals;  and  have  done  this 
in  a  double  way.  Regulations  have  been  made  in  yearly  grow- 
ing numbers,  restraining  the  citizen  in  directions  where  his1 
actions  were  previously  unchecked,  and  compelling  actions  which 
previously  he  might  perfoim  or  not  as  he  liked;  and  at  the 
same  time  heavier  public  burdens,  chiefly  local,  have  further 
restricted  his  freedom,  by  lessening  that  portion  of  his  earn- 
ings which  he  can  spend  as  he  pleases,  and  augmenting  the 
portion  taken  from  him  to  be  spent  as  public  agents  please.  .  .  . 
Thus,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  in  most  cases  both  at 
once,  the  citizen  is  at  each  further  stage  in  the  growth  of  this 
compulsory  legislation,  deprived  of  some  liberty  which  he  pre- 
viously had.  .  .  . 

He  defined  the  distinctive  policies  of  Whig  and  Tory  parties 
throughout  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries:  "In 
the  one  party  there  was  a  desire  to  resist  and  decrease  the 
coercive  power  of  the  ruler  over  the  subject,  and  in  the  other 
party  to  maintain  or  increase  his  coercive  power."  .  .  .  The 
degeneration  of  Liberalism  the  indignant  philosopher  attributed 
to  a  mistaken  belief  in  the  validity  of  democratic  institutions: 

The  great  political  supersition  of  the  past  was  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  The  great  political  superstition  of  the  present 
is  the  divine  right  of  parliaments.  The  oil  of  anointing  seems 
unawares  to  have  dripped  from  the  head  of  the  one  on  to 
the  heads  of  the  many,  and  given  sacredness  to  them  also  and 
to  their  decrees.  .  .  .  The  function  of  Liberalism  in  the 
past  was  that  of  putting  a  limit  to  the  powers  of  kings.  The 
function  of  true  Liberalism  in  the  future  will  be  that  of  put- 
ting a  limit  to  the  powers  of  parliaments. 


A  QUEER,  deep-rooted  fallacy  lay  at  the  very  base  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  administrative  nihilism;  an  error  in 
reasoning  pervading  the  capitalist  world  in  which  I  was  brought 
up.  Herbert  Spencer  asserted,  and  every  captalist  assumed, 
that  the  system  of  profit-making  enterprise  with  which  we 
were  all  familiar,  belonged  to  "the  natural  order  of  things," 
whereas  any  activity  on  the  part  of  the  state  or  the  muni- 
cipality, or  even  of  the  trade  union,  such  as  factory  acts, 
public  health  administration,  compulsory  schooling  and  stand- 
ard rates  of  wages  were  "artificial"  contrivances;  or,  to  use  the 
Philosopher's  own  words,  "clumsy  mechanisms  devised  by 
political  schemers  to  supersede  the  great  laws  of  existence," 
and  therefore  bound — because  they  were  "against  nature"- 
to  be  social  failures.  For  instance,  a  rate  of  wages  determined 
by  unrestricted  individual  competition  was  a  "natural  rate  of 
wages";  a  rate  of  wages  determined  by  combination  or  by 
law  was  an  "artificial  wage,"  and  therefore  injurious  to  the 
commonweal. 

Today  it  is  difficult  to  understand   from  whence  came   th 
curious  fallacy;  probably  it  arose,  like  so  many  other  fallacie 
from  a  muddle-headed  use  of  words.     For  when  we  talk  abou 
things  being  natural,   on   the   one  hand,    and   artificial  on   th 
other;  when  we  say,  for  instance,  that  a  waterfall  or  a  lake 
natural  or  that  it  is  artificial,  we  attach  to  these  two  adjective 
definite  meanings:   in   the  one  case  the  lake   or  the  waterfa 
happens   without  the  intervention   of   man;   in   the   other   case 
it  is  due  to  human  artifice.     But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  soci 
structure   apart   from  human   beings,   or  independent   of   the 
activity.     Thus,  strictly  speaking,  every  development  of  soci 
structure  and  function,  (Continued  on  page  585 
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classes  of  1926.    These  are   intended 

to  enable  the  holders  to  prepare   for 

positions  of  responsibility  in  social 

work.    A  circular  of  information 
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The  Neu;  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty -Second  Street 
N«u>  York 


The 

NEW    SCHOOL 

for  Social  Research 

Spring    Term — March    1 — May    21 
Registration  February  22 — March  5 

Twenty  two  courses  are  announced  including  the 
following: 

Joseph  K.   Hart — The   Community's   Share  in  American 

Education 
Frankwood  E.    William* — Problems   in   Psychopathology 

Ira    S.     Wile — Conduct     Disorders     of     Childhood     and 

Adolescence 

John    B.     Watson — Contemporary    Viewpoints    in    Psy- 
chology 
Harry     A.     Overstreet — The     Changing     of     Behavior 

through   Philosophy 
George     A.     Dorsey — A     Biological     Interpretation     of 

Civilization 
E.  C.  Lindeman — The  Technique  of  Workers'  Education 

Francis    Hackett — Varieties    of   Literary    Experience 

For  hours,  fees  and  description  of  courses  send  for 
catalogue. 

465  West  23rd  Street  Chelsea  1386 

(Courses  subject  to  change) 
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THE    SURVEY'S   DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL   AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGU  E— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 


INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
international  social  problems  and  through  work  with  individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head- 
Quarters,  10  Rue  La  Bourne,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Viscountess 
Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth 
learned,  executive.  Address  all  inquiries  to  American  Bureau,  One 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION — Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution 
and  community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics- 
office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOC I ETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $6.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provisions;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  Institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
D.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college  students,  Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.     Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.C. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy   Sec'y 
International   Justice   and   Goodwill:    Rev.    S.    L.   Gulick     Sec'y 
Church  and  Race   Relations:   Dr.  G.   E.   Haynes,   Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  Dfi- 
LINQUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50  Ea*l 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  method* 
in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinic*, 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  service*; 
to  conduct  related  studies,  educatioK  and  publication;  and  to 
interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  the 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  MITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  investigators.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  school*,, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  Includes  monthly  publication,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est  1911 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodie*, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L.  Prescott 
Treas.;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE   NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR   MENTAL   HYGIENE,   INC — 

Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year:  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .50  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Lewis  H.  Carrls,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary:  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment—samples free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State 
Committee. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Miss 
Gertrude  Vaile,  President,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary, 
25  East  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organ- 
ization to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds 
an  annual  meeting,  publishes  In  permanent  form  the  Proceedings 
of  the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third 
annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
May  26-June  2,  1926.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN — 2109  Broadway, 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Miss  Fiorina 
Lasker,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Hertz,  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,640 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  388 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak, 
>res!dent;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  and 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
:nd  promotion  of  program  in  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camps 
f!2  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroei 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negrt 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life."] 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION-t 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  AvenueJ 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  In  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president-  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  lervice.  AUTHOI'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MY  APPRENTICESHIP 
(Continued  from  page  583) 


from  the  family  to  a  police  force,  from  the  institution  of 
personal  property  to  the  provision  of  public  parks  and  libra- 
ries, from  the  primitive  taboo  to  the  most  complicated  Act  of 
Parliament,  is  alike  "artificial,"  that  is  to  say,  the  product 
of  human  intervention,  the  outcome  of  human  activities. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  to  apply  the  antithesis  of  "natural" 
and  "artificial"  to  social  action  is  sheer  nonsense. 

Anything  that  exists  or  happens  to  human  nature  in  society, 
whether  war  or  peace,  the  custom  of  marriage  or  the  growth  of 
empire,  the  prevention  of  disease  or  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  battle,  and  "civilization"  itself,  is  equally  "natural";  its  very 
happening  makes  it  so.  Moreover,  if  antiquity  or  ubiquity  be 
taken  as  a  test  of  what  is  in  conformity  with  a  hypothetical 
"nature  of  man,"  then  governmental  compulsion  and  also  voca- 
tional organization  (from  the  ancient  castes  of  priests  and 
warriors  to  the  modern  labor  union)  are  not  only  far  older  in 
human  history  than  the  form  of  industrial  organization  known 
as  the  capitalist  system,  with  its  divorce  of  the  worker  from 
the  ownership  of  the  instruments  of  production,  but  are  also 
— when  we  remember  the  vast  uncounted  populations  of  Asia) 
and  Africa — actually  more  widely  prevalent  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  to-day. 

It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  every  social  transformation,  everj 
development  of  human  society,  necessarily  amounts,  whethej 
we  like  it  or  not,  to  an  experiment  in  the  conduct  of  life. 


In  the  days  of  my  capitalist  bias  I  denounced,  as  interferences 
with  the  natural  order  of  things,  "these  gigantic  experiments, 
State  education,  State  intervention  in  other  matters  which 
are  now  being  inaugurated."'  Why?  Not,  as  I  then  thought, 
because  these  interventions"  were  "against  nature,"  but, 
as  I  now  realize,  because  these  particular  experiments 
were  at  the  cost  of  my  class  for  the  assumed  bene- 
fit of  another  class.  A  study  of  British  blue-books,  illumin- 
ated by  my  own  investigations  into  the  chronic  poverty  of  our 
great  cities,  opened  my  eyes  to  the  workers'  side  of  the  picture. 
To  the  working  class  of  Great  Britain  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century — that  is, 
to  four-fifths  of  the  entire  population — the  "industrial  revolu- 
tion," with  its  wholesale  adoption  of  power-driven  machinery 
and  the  factory  system,  its  breaking  up  of  the  family  as  an 
industrial  unit,  and  its  summary  abrogation  of  immemorial 
customs  sanctioned  by  both  religion  and  law  (to  which  ruth- 
less revolution,  I  may  observe,  my  family  owed  its  position  of 
wealth — an  explanation  but  not  an  excuse  for  my  regarding  it 
zs  peculiarly  in  "the  natural  order  of  things"!),  must  have 
appeared  not  only  as  artificial  and  unnatural,  but  also  as  a 
gigantic  and  cruel  experiment  which,  insofar  as  it  was  af- 
fecting their  homes,  their  health,  their  subsistence  and  their 
pleasure,  was  proving  a  calamitous  failure. 

MY  reaction  from  this  fallacy  was  an  ever-deepening  con- 
viction of  the  supreme  value,  in  all  social  activity,  of  the 
scientific  method. 

"This  ceaseless  questioning  of  social  facts,"  the  Ego  that 
denies  was  always  insisting,  "seems  an  interesting  way  of 
passing  the  time,  but  does  it  lead  anywhere?" 

The  Ego  that  affirms  could  now  answer  with  confidence: 

"Seeing  that  society  is  one  vast  laboratory  in  which  experi- 
ments in  human  relationship,  conscious  or  unconscious,  care- 
less or  deliberate,  are  continuously  being  carried  on,  those 
races  will  survive  and  prosper  which  are  equipped  with  the 
knowledge  of  how  things  happen.  And  this  knowledge  can 
only  be  acquired  by  persistent  research  into  the  past  and 
present  behavior  of  man." 

"How  things  happen!"  mocks  the  Ego  that  denies,  "but  that 
does  not  settle  what  ought  to  happen." 

"I  thought  I  told  you  long  ago,"  calmly  answers  the  Ego 
that  affirms,  "that  with  regard  to  the  purpose  of  life,  science  is, 
and  must  reman  bankrupt;  and  the  men  of  science  of  today 
know  it.  The  goal  towards  which  we  strive,  the  state  of  mind 
in  ourselves  and  in  the  community  that  we  wish  to  bring  about, 
depends  on  a  human  scale  of  values,  a  scale  of  values  which 
alters  from  race  to  race,  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
from  individual  to  individual.  How  each  of  us  arrives  at  our 
scale  of  values  no  one  knows.  For  my  own  part,  I  find  it  best 
to  live  'as  if  the  soul  of  man  were  in  communion  with  a  super- 
human force  which  makes  for  righteousness.  Like  our  under- 
rtanding  of  nature  through  observation  and  reasoning,  this  com- 
munion with  the  spirit  of  love  at  work  in  the  universe  will  be 
intermittent  and  imperfect  and  it  will  frequently  fail  us.  But 
failure  to  know  and  the  fall  from  grace  is  the  way  of  all  flesh." 


"Ms.  diary  July  1884.  Here  again  the  interested  reader  must  be  referred 
to  Mrs.  Webb's  forthcoming  book,  for  the  entries  which  register  this  change 
in  her  outlook — self-questionings,  comments  on  books  and  conversations, 
her  studies  of  the  British  economists,  her  early  contacts  with  labor  conditions 
and  her  characteristic  exchanges  with  Herbert  Spencer  himself.  The  period 
of  transition  is  summarized  in  the  extensive  entry  on  his  death,  p.  555. 

(In  a  third  paper,  Mrs.  Webb  will  tell  of  her  search  for 
a  craft  and  her  experiences  as  a  social  investigator.  She 
will  tell  of  the  early  days  of  the  charity  organization  society, 
of  settlements  and  housing  reform;  and  especially  of  the 
scope  and  significance  of  Charles  Booth's  survey  of  the  Life 
and  Labor  of  the  People  of  London.  She  will  deal  with  the 
clashing  philosophies  which  underlay  these  movements  and 
which  had  their  reverberations  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.') 
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THE   SURVEY 


112E«st  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 

DO   YOU   NEED 

Institutional,  Settlement,  Family  Case 
Workers:  Club  Leaders,  Trained  Nurses, 
Dietitians,  Child  Welfare  or  Industrial 
Social  Workers?  Executive  Service  Cor- 
poration, Pershing  Square  Building,  New 
York  City. 

WANTED:— Executive  secretary  for 
family  agency.  State  age,  education,  spe- 
cial training,  experience,  health,  religion, 
present  salary,  salary  expected.  Send 
photograph  with  application  to  The 
Family  Welfare  Bureau,  315 — 6th  Street, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

ASSISTANT  MATRON  in  home  for 
dependent  girls.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
sewing  and  cooking.  Give  age,  experience 
and  references.  Address  Superintendent, 
Sunnyside  School,  Girard,  Pa. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  of  wide  experience, 
to  assume  directorship  of  a  neighborhood 
house  in  New  York  City,  dealing  almost 
entirely  with  Jewish  people.  A  rare  op- 
portunity for  a  man  or  a  woman  of  edu- 
cation, vision,  executive  ability  and  ideals 
of  service,  to  develop  an  important  piece 
of  social  work.  Please  give  complete  de- 
tails in  first  letter,  which  will  be  treated 
confidentially,  stating  age,  education,  train- 
ing and  experience,  and  salary  desired. 
Enclose  photograph,  if  possible  which  will 
be  returned.  5378  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretariees,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
titni,  cafeteria  managers.  The  Richardi 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED  by  Jewish  Family  Welfare 
Society  in  large  eastern  city,  social  case 
workers.  Candidates  with  experience  pre- 
ferred, but  college  graduates  with  training 
in  social  science  will  be  considered.  5396 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:— Assistant  headworker  in 
settlement  house  in  New  York  City.  Resi- 
dent or  non-resident.  State  qualifications. 
5398  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nursei, 
jo  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

GOOD  opening  with  large  New  York 
City  social  welfare  organization  for  well- 
qualified  financial  secretary,  some  public 
speaking  included.  Written  applications 
only.  Give  full  details:  education,  special 
training,  experience,  references.  Address 
5397  SURVEY. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  Jewish,  wanted  for 
small  Southern  Orphanage,  a  college  man 
preferred.  Single,  able  to  take  care  of 
boys'  athletic,  musical  and  other  activities. 
Box  5395  SURVEY. 

WANTED: — Two  family  case  workers 
for  semi-private  organization.  Should  be 
graduates  of  school  of  social  work,  and 
women  between  ages  of  25  and  40  years. 
Applications  should  include  age,  experience, 
education,  references,  photograph,  and 
minimum  salary  acceptable.  Address  B. 
T.  Hacker,  Manager;  Duval  County  Wel- 
fare Board,  107  Market  St.,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

WOMEN  of  experience  to  take  charge 
of  groups  of  twenty-five  Jewish  dependent 
children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  six- 
teen in  cottage  homes  in  a  cottage  insti- 
tution located  near  the  city  of  New  York. 
Good  salary  and  maintenance  provided. 
Apply  in  writing  to  5386  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  family  welfare  agency  of  high 
standards  in  large  midwestern  city  needs 
two  additional  case  workers  with  training 
and  experience.  Address  Box  5401  SURVEY. 

BOYS  WORKER,  evenings,  in  New 
York  Settlement  Home.  State  qualifica- 
tions. 5400  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Housemother,  experienced, 
for  small  club  for  Jewish  working  girls. 
Comfortable  home.  Good  salary.  Phone 
South  0933  for  appointment. 


Associated  Jewish  Charities  of   Baltimore 

desire    an 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

of    extensive    administrative    experience    in 

Jewish  Social  Work 

Address  with  full   information 

MR.  WALTER  SONDHEIM 
200   N.    Howard   Street,   Baltimore 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  family  case  work  Dis- 
trict Secretary  with  nurse's  training  and 
financial  secretary  experience.  Available 
now.  5342  SURVEY. 

RESPONSIBLE  position,  preferably  in 
work  with  children  or  young  people  and 
their  parents,  by  woman  of  broad  exper- 
ience— casework,  research,  organizer,  ex- 
ecutive. Free  next  April.  5373  SURVEY. 

SWISS  WOMAN  desires  position  in  a 
small  institution  as  housekeeper.  Would 
prefer  children's  home  in  country.  Refer- 
ences. 5320  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  worker,  Jewess,  speaks 
Yiddish,  at  present  employed,  will  con- 
sider opening  with  organization  requiring 
services  of  worker  with  recognized  ability. 
5387  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER  desires 
position  as  assistant  superintendent  or 
housemother  in  girls'  or  childrens'  insti- 
tution. 5367  SURVEY. 

A  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  with 
Social  Service  Training,  Tuberculosis,  Hos- 
pital Social  Service,  Industrial  and  organ- 
izing experience,  desires  position.  5380 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  social  worker,  desires  to  make 
connections  with  social  organization,  in- 
terested in  children  of  Nassau  County. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  case  work,  care 
and  supervision  of  girls.  Use  of  private 
office,  if  necessary.  Box  432,  Roosevelt, 
Long  Island. 

MAN,  thirty,  Columbia  University 
Master  of  Arts,  eight  years  in  various 
divisions  of  social  service,  seeks  evening 
position  in  return  for  maintenance  and 
nominal  salary.  5394  SURVEY. 

INSTITUTION  WOMAN  of  wide  ex- 
perience, desires  Superintendent's  position. 
Executive  and  good  organizer.  Excellent 
New  York  references.  5388  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Situation  as  Boy's  Welfare 
or  Religious  Worker,  by  student  in  Train- 
ing College,  age  21,  single,  business  train- 
ing, experienced  as  volunteer  worker  with 
boys  organizations.  Highest  references 

5390  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  student,  desires  evening 
woik  with  boys'  club.  Capable  personality. 

5391  SURVEY. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  college  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1256  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"Alice  Bradley,  famous  expert, 
showsj'usf/iou'tomakehome  cook- 
..  .ing,  cake-making,  candy -making 
r=^give  big  profits.  How  to  cater,  run 
profitiblo  TEA  ROOMS.  Motor  Inns.  Cafeter- 
-as.  etc. — over61  Wayn  to  Make  Money,  in  your 
own  buuiaeaH  or  good  positions.    Write  today  for 
llu..    booklet.    ••Cookiii  for   Front,"  if.  fSEK. 

r.  Sclis.l  tl  Home  EEia>mi«,  J49  E.  sub  SUCtiup 
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FOR 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

Wt    hm    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  yon  will  find  thit 
w«  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaftr 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Lit  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

W«b«ter      Letter      Addressing      A 

Mailing      Company 
S4th  Street  at  8th   Avenu* 

Lonsacrt   2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


40  East  22nd  Street 


Mnlii(r.phinil  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I      AJ.M'il!n« 

Typewriting     I^HBM^^^^^^^^^^H!       Addreiimf 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us ! 


CURRENT    PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertion!,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION  AND  THE  MEXICAN 
CASUAL,  by  E.  F.  Bamford,  Univ.  of 
Southern  Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (For- 
merly at  Baylor  Univ.)  i4p.  reprint, 
3oc  prepaid. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

AGED  CLIENTS  OF  BOSTON  SOCIAL  AGENCIES, 
by  a  Group  of  Investigators  and  Social 
Workers,  Lucile  Eaves,  Director.  Ex- 
perienced Social  workers  comment  on 
studies  based  on  over  a  thousand  case 
histories  of  care  given  the  aged.  Order 
from  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Cloth,  152  pp.,  $1.25. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  308  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  250  per  copy. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 
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Bargains  in  Health 


V 

HEALTH! 


EVISH  as  she  is  in  bestowing  her  benefits, 
Dame  Nature  seldom  gives  something  for 
nothing.  She  believes  that  anything  worth 
having  is  worth  paying  for — she  always  fixes  a 
price.  If  we  pay,  she  gives — full  measure,  pressed 
down  and  running  over. 

For  instance,  Nature  says,  "Give  me  15  minutes 
a  day  and  I  will  give  you  brighter  eyes  and  a 
clearer  skin. — Not  enough? — Very  well,  add  a 
body  equipped  with  stronger  and  more  elastic 
muscles  that  help  to  give  a  graceful,  erect  car- 
riage. Still  not  enough?  All  right,  here  are  more 
—Your  quarter-of-an-hour  will  buy  better 
health.  It  will  give  you  stronger  heart  and  lungs, 
purer  blood  and  better  circulation.  It  will  pur- 
chase  better  digestion,  a  more  active  liver  and 
kidneys. — Not  satisfied  yet?  You  want  more 
than  better  looks  and  better  health  for  15  minutes 
a  day?  Here  it  is.  Take  a  longer  and  more  success- 
fill  life!"  *  *  *  * 

That  is  Nature's  great  bargain — offered  in  return 
for  only  1 5  minutes  a  day  used  in  simple,  enjoy- 
able exercise.  Add  plenty  of  walks  in  the  open 
and  win  huge  dividends  in  health  and  happiness. 

Nature  is  an  honest  bargainer.  Give  her  but  10 
minutes  a  day  and  she  will  give  you  an  equivalent 
amount  of  benefits.  Give  only  five  minutes — she 
will  play  fair  and  give  some  of  her  bounty — 
enough  to  make  you  want  more. 
*  *  *  * 

Why  exercise?  What  is  the  truth  about  it? 
School  physiologies  tell  us  to  exercise.  Magazines 
and  newspaper  articles  admonish  us  to  hop 
briskly  out  of  bed  and  go  through  a  number  of 
setting-up  exercises.  Phonograph  records  have 
been  made  luring  us  to  a  "daily  dozen"  with 


Qfet  Your  Share! 

Dame  Nature  stands  readv  and  willing  to 
offer  vim  her  health  bargains — bargains 
which  will  add  jov  and  happiness  to  your 
life.  Do  not  miss  them. 

music.  And  now  the  radio  tells  us  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it. 

Exercise  is  necessary — not  merely  to  give  you 
better  looks  and  a  better  posture,  but  also  to 
make  your  internal  organs  better  able  to  do  their 
work.  Your  heart  is  a  muscle.  The  walls  of  your 
blood  vessels,  stomach  and  intestines  are  largely 
muscle.  If,  through  lack  of  exercise,  you  grow 
flabby  and  lose  muscular  tone,  your  blood-stream 
will  flow  more  slowly  and  your  body,  in  conse- 
quence, will  be  poorly  nourished.  If  the  dia- 
phragm, which  is  a  muscle,  is  not  exercised,  the 
lungs  can  do  only  a  part  of  their  work  and  the 
sluggish  abdominal  organs  will  lack  the  stimulating 
massage  which  a  hard-working  diaphragm  gives. 
*  *  *  * 

Dame  Nature  has  spread  her  bargain  counter  for 
you — unless  you  happen  to  be  one  of  the  few 
unfortunates  for  whom  exercise  might  prove 
harmful.  If  your  doctor  says  that  you  are  able  to 
exercise,  are  you  rich  enough  in  good  looks  and 
health  to  refuse  the  greatest  bargain  in  the  world? 
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The  death  rate  from  certain  organic 
diseases  is  increasing.  One  definite 
cause  is  lack  of  regular  exercise. 
To  help  you  plan  the  kind  of  exercises 
you  need,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  will  send  you  an  Ex- 
ercise Chart. 


Thousands  of  letters  have  come  to 
us  from  men  and  women  who  say 
"My  doctor  advised  your  exercises  for 
my  circulation"; *'The  exercises  radi- 
ate health  and  energy";  "I  have  lost 
25  pounds";  "H  ,ve  gained  8  pounds 
and  chest  expa  tsion  has  increased 


3l/2     inches";    "Never    felt    better". 

With  the  Exercise  Chart  will  also 
be  sent  a  booklet,  "Common  Sense 
in  Exercise".  Ask  for  them.  They 
will  be  sent  with  our  compliments. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 
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IT  IS  no  new  situation  that  confronts  the  third 
decade  of  the  present  century.  Both  the  fact  of 
crime  and  the  alarm  which  it  occasions  are  a  part  of 
our  history — back  to  the  Civil  War,  back  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic.  The  crimewave  is  a  state 
of  mind.  Crime  is  an  ever-present  reality.  Let  us 
then  face  it  and  see  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

But  let  us  not  lose  our  heads  over  it.  It  is  here 
that  our  more  unbridled  propagandists  have  drawn 
the  long-bow  too  hard.  They  have  shot  the  community 
full  of  their  own  panicky  state  of  mind  as  though  it 
were  a  bandit  with  a  gun  at  our  heads  instead  of  a 
deep-rooted  social  problem  that  we  were  up  against. — 
George  W.  Kirchwey  in  Is  There  a  Crime  Wave? 
— leading  article  in  the  Survey  Graphic  for  March. 

WHAT  will  deter  those  who  have  been  caught  from 
further  crime?  Rigor,  repression,  brutal  punishment, 
vermin,  filth,  darkness,  fear  of  the  club  and  the  lash 
and  gun — fear,  fear,  fear?  Well,  however  we  may 
theorize  about  it,  we  have  tried  all  that  for  a  hundred 
years  and  it  has  not  worked.  We  are  a  practical 
people,  not  a  sentimental  one,  and  the  old  prison  idea 
is  doomed  in  this  day  and  age  because  it  has  not 
checked  crime,  but  increased  it. — Austin  H.  Mac- 
Cormick  in  The  Failure  of  Fear,  March  Survey 
Graphic. 

SCIENCE  is  not  interested  in  revenge,  and  science 
is  notoriously  opposed  to  accepting  traditional  clas- 
sifications. And  psychiatry,  the  branch  of  science 
concerned  with  aberrant  behavior,  has  no  respect  for 
such  stratifications  of  human  behavior  as  "good"  and 
"bad,"  "criminal"  and  "insane." — Karl  A.  Menninger, 
M.D.,  in  Vengeance — or  Cure?  March  Survey  Graphic. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

READERS  who  like  closed  issues  rather  than 
open  ones,  conviction  rather  than  inquiry, 
certainty  rather  than  experiment,  are  warned 
to  read  no  further  than  this  paragraph  in  the 
Survey  Midmonthly  for  February  15.  For  they  will 
find  Frances  Perkins  and  Elizabeth  Faulkner  Baker 
offering  highly  controversial  evidence  in  the  much- 
agitated  question  whether  women  do  or  do  not  need 
special  legislative  protection  in  industry;  a  group  of 
educators  either  defining — or  proving  that  you  can't 
define — adult  education;  a  staff  writer  summing  up 
the  bewildering  if  not  chaotic  conditions  of  private 
nursing  service ;  an  episode  in  the  age-old  and  in- 
conclusive struggle  of  young  men  and  women  with 
old  institutions;  the  perplexities  of  a  city-planner — 
all  these,  and  more,  unfinished  stories  of  groping 
after  social  progress. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  city  recreation 
systems  of  the  country  is  that  of  Oakland, 
across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco — remarkable  for 
its  diversity,  its  completeness  and  its  energetic  leader- 
ship. Jay  B.  Nash  who  describes  it  briefly  on  page 
533  is  superintendent  of  recreation.  Few  eastern 
cities  have  gone  as  far  as  those  of  California  toward 
carving  out  in  bold  strokes  a  play  program  that  meets 
the  need  of  old  and  young.  Mr.  Nash  suggests  the 
spirit,  at  least,  in  which  six  bits  apiece  have  been 
made  to  stretch  so  far. 


MISS  LASKER  is  chairman,  Miss 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Immigrant 
Aid  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
They  comment — by  precept  and  cases — on  the  pro- 
posals now  pending  to  liberalize  the  operation  of 
the  quota  law  (p.  535). 

THE  recent  Interdenominational  Student  Con- 
ference at  Evanston  brought  together  a  thou- 
sand socially-minded  young  people  to  tackle  insoluble 
problems.  S.  M.  Keeny,  chairman  of  the  Interracial 
Committee  of  The  Inquiry  tells  some  of  the  things 
they  discussed  and  the  conclusions  they  reached 
(P-  547)- 

SEVEN  a.  m.  to  seven  p.  m.  seven  days  in  the 
week — that's  nursing.  Studies  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Nurses'  Association,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the 
life  of  the  nurse  on  private  duty  have  brought  out 
some  striking  facts.  Mary  Ross  of  The  Survey  staff 
reviews  these  findings  on  page  549. 

CAROLINE  VOSE  has  been  a  teacher  and  is 
\^j  now  a  journalist,  her  articles  appearing  in  many 
magazines.  Her  sister,  Persis  Vose,  has  been  doing 
extensive  pioneer  work  in  Maine  to  help  deafened 
adults  and  to  promote  preventive  methods  for 
children.  STie  says,  "Deafness  is  a  hideous  affliction. 
My  experience  with  it  leads  me  to  be  willing  to  do 
anything  to  help  stamp  it  out"  (p.  552). 

E'JCILE  EAVES  who  reviews  (p.  554)  the 
report  on  Old  Age  Pensions  recently  submitted 
by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Pensions,  is 
director  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  She  was  the 
director  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  survey  which 
resulted  in  the  volume,  Aged  Clients  of  Boston 
Social  Agencies,  which  is  one  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  old  age  care. 

THE  Department  of  Statistics  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  recently  traced  the  course  of 
salaries  in  social  work  over  the  period  of  rising 
prices  and  wages  up  to  the  present  time.  The  results 
of  this  study  are  presented  (p.  556)  by  Ralph  G. 
Hurlin  who  is  director  of  the  Department. 

BEFORE  becoming  deputy  commissioner  of  Sav- 
ings Bank  Insurance  in  Massachusetts,  Alice 
H.  Grady  was  an  assistant  to  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
then  a  Boston  attorney,  who  originated  the  savings 
bank  insurance  idea  in  his  state.  On  page  559  she 
tells  of  the  origin  and  success  of  the  plan. 

I"  EO  WOLMAN,  who  writes  of  unemployment 
•I— rf  insurance  in  England  (p.  562)  is  research 
director  for  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  He  spent  some  months  in  England  during 
the  past  summer  and  fall  studying  the  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

MILDRED  D.  MUDGETT,  who  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  family  social  work  being  done  in 
Paris  garden  suburbs  (p.  565),  is  devoting  a  year  to 
research  work  in  Europe  for  the  National  Research 
Council,  concerning  legislation  affecting  the  pre- 
ichool  child. 
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THE  MOON:  If  this  coal  strike  goes  on  much  longer,  I  shall 
ask  the  good  Lord  to  transfer  me  to  some   civilized   planet 
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D)  Women  in  Industry  Need 
Special  Protection? 

Yes--Fraices  Perkins     H^e  don't  know — Elizabeth  Faulkner  Baker 

N    intellif  it  evaluation   of    the   laws   designed    to      where  the  strength  of  the  trade  union  has  made  itself  felt. 


prote>   wage-earning  women   in  American   in- 

dustr  <    requires    that    those    who    attempt    it 

shoul   hold    themselves   strictly   to    a   realistic 

viewpoint.     T!ic\    lould  weigh  each  item  of  the  program 


In  New  York  state  alone  71  per  cent  of  all  the  women 
factory  workers  are  in  factories  employing  fifty  or  less 
persons. 

Recently   the   validity   of    this   program,    in    which    such 


with  reference  to  ie  actual  conditions  of  life  and  work  in  meagre  and  painful  progress  has  been  made  over  many  years, 
1926  and  withe  t  regard  to  abstractions  however  in-  has  been  challenged  by  certain  groups  of  feminist  thinkers 
triguing.  on  the  ground  that  it  has  worked  harm  rather  than  good 

The  program      industrial  legislation  for  the  protection      for  women  workers  by  discriminating  against  women   and 
of  wage  earning  -omen  was  initiated  because  of  observed      making   their  employment   in   competition   with   men   more 

difficult. 


and  striking  fact:  namely,  the 
overwork,  exploiition  and  un- 
healthful  surroudings  of  the 


This  objection  over- 
looks the  United  States  Census 
figures  which  show  a  constant 


working    women  who    crowded      The  entire  body  of  protective  legislation  increase  in  the  number  of  gain- 

into  factories  in  he  latter  part     for  women  in  industry  is  called  in  ques-  fully  employed  women  through- 

of  the  nineteenth  entury.     Such      tion    by    the   proposed   "Lucretia   Mott"  out  the  country  during  the  period 

laintained  dur-     amendment   to   the  federal   constitution,  >n  question.    In   theory   it   also 

ing  the  recent  yers  of  improved     fQr  which    the   militant   Woman's   Party  assumes    that    women    are    con- 

industrial    techn    e    and.  condi-      is   now  agitating.     It  reads:      "Men  and  sistently  competing  with  men  for 

^  ^  {  ^    ^  fh  h_  mdustnal  opportunity  and  .gnores 

,      rr    .      ,  Pj  .    f  f  two  facts:    first,  that  as  industry 

out  the  Unlted     *****  and  ™  V  Place 


,    the    observed 

facts   that    condions    tended    to 
sink  to  the  o       vels  of  exploi- 


has  become  more  finely  differen- 


. 

tation  without  s  h  laws  and  in  subject  to   its  jurisdiction.       Here   two  tiated  and  divided  the  best  eco- 

communities   whre   enforcement  authorities  on  the  special  status  of  women  nomic   opportunities   for   women 

of  the  laws  watfor  any  reason  as  industrial  wage-earners  discuss  the  is-  as  wage  earners  have  developed 

relaxed.     The    :ason    for    this  sue.     Frances  Perkins,  long  a  leader  in  in  specialized  trades  and  occupa- 

tendency  to  sink  ack  in  the  face  the  Consumers'  League,  a  member  of  the  t'005  where  women  are  preferred 

•    technique    of  New  York  State  Industrial  Board  since  and    usually   excel   men   in   skill 

management      i  that    in    every  has  •     t  received  the  ,[gnal  honor  Of  and    competence  ;     and,    second, 

state  the  numbe  of  persons  em-  appointment  as  head  Of  that  Board.  Eliz-  that  '^ustnal  work  rarely  offers 

ployed   in  small  tactones  —  those  i  V,.   n    »           •              ,         •                       •  opportunity      for      a      satistying 

having  under  fry  employes-is  <£eth  Baker    instructor   in    economics   at  career     Those  who  know  indus. 

vastly  larger   ten   the   number  Barnard  College,  recently  completed  an  try  best  testify  that  factories  are 

employed    in    tr   big    industrial  exhaustive    study     of    Protective    Labor  operated     for     profit    and    that 

plants   where    sentific   manage-  Legislation,   its   enforcement  and   its   ef-  workers  in  them  are  a  part  of 

ment  can  and  hs  developed  and  fects,  published  by  Columbia  University,  the  machinery  doing  non-creative 
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work  for  which  a  certain  wage  is  paid.     This  may  afford 
economic  independence  but  it  is  not  a  career. 

THE  industrial  laws  for  women  vary  in  different  states 
but  in  general  they  tall  into  five  classes: 

1.  Laws   regulating   the   hours   of   labor   and   establishing   a 
short  work  day. 

2.  Laws  requiring  certain  sanitary  and  health  equipment  for 
women  employes — seats,   dressing  rooms,  separate   toilets,   rest 
rooms,  etc. 

3.  Laws  prohibiting  night  work  for  women  and  laws  regulat- 
ing employment  immediately  before  and  after  child-birth. 

4.  Laws  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  legal  or  living  wage 
for  women. 

5.  Laws   prohibiting   labor   of   women   at   certain   trades    or 
occupations  known  to  involve  a  special  hazard. 

Today  every  state  in  the  Union  with  one  exception  has 
some  kind  of  labor  laws  for  women.  These  laws  touch  the 
lives  of  some  four  million  factory  women.  Instead  of  be- 
ing a  handicap  and  offering  a  discrimination  to  women  these 
laws  have  the  contrary  effect.  Industry  is  very  largely 
a  man's  world,  arranged  and  operated  by  men  and  with  its 
conceptions  of  comfort  and  convenience  based  on  man's  phy- 
sical structure,  habits  and  social  status.  So  small  a  matter 
as  the  traditional  and  usual  height  of  a  workbench  is  based 
on  the  average  male  stature  and  is  too  high  for  the  comfort 
of  the  average  woman  worker.  The  woman  wage  earner 
enters  a  misfit  world.  The  laws  which  reduce  her  fatigue 
by  limiting  hours,  requiring  seats,  prohibiting  night  work 
and  guaranteeing  her  a  living  wage  are  all  aids  to  her  in 
her  struggle  to  work  with  health  and  happiness  and  to 
compete  fairly  with  men  who  have  by  habit  and  greater 
experience  most  of  the  advantages  in  any  competitive  strug- 
gle. Her  only  hope  of  a  reasonably  satisfactory  life  in 
industry  is  on  the  basis  of  the  prevention  of  fatigue  by  short 
hours,  good  wages  and  healthful  conditions. 

The  physical  and  biological  differences  between  men  and 
women  are  so  fundamental  both  in  structure  and  in  func- 
tion that  they  cannot  be  ignored  in  considering  the  life  of 
the  two  groups  in  industry  where  strength  and  skill  are  for 
sale  and  used  for  profit.  A  mass  of  information  and  learned 
opinion  has  been  gathered  over  many  years  showing  that 
women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  suffer  injury  from  the 
strain  of  industry.  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  in  a  recent  article,  says  that  "investigations 
have  shown  a  lower  resistance  on  the  part  of  women  to  the 
strain  and  hazard  of  industry.''  Mortality  figures  in  Fall 
River,  Mass. — a  textile  town  with  many  women  workers — 
are  significant.  Let  me  quote  from  the  report  Conditions 
of  Women  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States, 
Woman's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  1921, 
Vol.  4: 

.  .  .  These  figures  show  that  women  in  general  have  a  lower 
death  rate  than  men  in  most  age  groups,  while  women  employed 
in  the  mills  have  in  almost  every  age  group  a  much  higher 
death  rate  than  the  mill  men. 

The  total  death  rate  in  age  group  15  years  to  44  years  was 
as  follows: 

Non-mill  operatives 

Men  2.04  Women  1.23 

Mill  operatives 

Men  2.63  Women  3.20 

Studies  of  absenteeism  due  to  illness  among  industrial  work- 
ers show  conclusively  that  the  sickness  rate  is  higher  among 
women  workers  than  among  men  workers.  A  recent  study 
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by  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor  shows  101  cases 
of  sickness  per  thousand  male  employes  and  154  cases  of 
sickness  per  thousand  female  workers.  Moreover,  the  time 
lost  per  man  was  0.9  days  and  per  woman  1.6  days. 

Those  facts  reinforce  the  individual  knowledge  of  per- 
sons experienced  in  industrial  life  that  women  need  short 
hours  and  good  sanitary  conditions  as  a  preliminary  to  a 
good  economic  life  and  are  arguments  for  such  special  in- 
dustrial legislation  as  the  states  may  develop  for  women. 

BECAUSE  men  have  in  many  instances  created  excel- 
lent industrial  conditions  for  themselves  without  legis- 
lation and  through  the  medium  of  the  trade  union  and  the 
strike,  it  is  often  urged  that  women  should  achieve  these 
undisputed  needs  by  the  same  methods.  Women  workers, 
however,  are  not  well  organized.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
only  13  per  cent  of  the  working  women  are  in  trade  unions 
and  if  the  percentage  of  women  in  industry  increases  as  it 
has  in  the  past  ten  years  and  the  percentage  of  organized 
women  increases  as  it  has  in  the  past  ten  years,  it  will  still 
take  129  years,  2  months  and  26  days  to  organize  them  all. 
Self-protection  through  unionization  is  a  slow  method  for 
those  who  live  and  work  today. 

The  reasons  are  numerous,  some  of  them  obvious:  First, 
the  great  majority  of  women  go  into  industry  temporarily 
between  school  and  matrimony  and  have  no  impetus  to 
affiliate  with  unions  and  make  present  sacrifices  for  future 
good  they  expect  never  to  share.  Second,  most  women  are 
so  insufficiently  paid  that  the  necessary  dues  to  union  mem- 
bership are  an  impossible  drain.  Third,  most  women  work- 
ers are  so  young  that  their  judgment  and  realization  of  the 
important  gains  of  collective  bargaining  have  not  developed. 
It  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  trade  unions  can  force 
the  desired  industrial  conditions  for  women. 

The  trade  union  women,  moreover,  are  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  for  the  realization  of  those  conditions  by  spe- 
cial legislation.  This  is  perhaps  the  overwhelming  argu- 
ment for  this  method  of  progress — on  practical  grounds — 
on  democratic  grounds,  even  on  strictly  feminist  grounds. 
The  women  who  suffer  these  conditions  in  their  own  bodies 
have  most  at  stake  and  have  also  the  best  opportunity  to 
judge  methods  and  results.  They  would  be  the  first  to 
protest  if  protective  legislation  were  handicapping  them.  If 
to  give  women  opportunity  to  have  the  deciding  voice  in 
their  own  affairs  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  feminist  move- 
ment, then  surely  this  voice  of  the  working  woman,  articu- 
late, clear,  conscious  and  courageous  through  organization, 
should  be  enough  to  settle  the  matter  of  method  in  secur- 
ing and  maintaining  needed  industrial  standards.  Mary 
Anderson,  chief  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  has  often  pointed  out  (and  recently  in 
the  Monitor,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4) : 

It  is  in  the  states  that  have  good  laws  for  women  workers 
that  there  exist  not  only  the  best  conditions  for  women  in 
industry  but  the  most  important  examples  of  women's  advance 
into  new  fields  of  employment. 

The  night  work  laws  and  the  prohibitory  laws  have  per- 
haps given  most  concern  to  those  who  have  advocated  reg- 
ulatory industrial  legislation.  It  is  my  own  opinion  that 
very  few  of  the  strictly  prohibitory  laws  are  justified  by 
facts.  They  prohibit  for  the  most  part  the  labor  of  women 
in  occupations  which  they  do  not  follow  in  this  country — 
mining,  bootblacking,  etc.  A  few  relate  to  occupations  be- 
lieved to  be  hazardous  to  health.  Such  is  the  New  York 
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state  law  prohibiting  the  labor  of  women  in  metal  polish- 
ing which  has  a  high  tuberculosis  rate.  The  cure  for  this 
kind  of  industrial  risk  is  better  sanitary  measures,  not  pro- 
hibition. In  cases  where  a  health  hazard  affects  women 
peculiarly — and  such  exist  in  connection  with  some  chem- 
icals— prohibition  is  justified  and  should  be  established. 
Night  work  laws  must  be  administered  with  good  sense 
and  for  the  most  part  they  are.  The  present  organization 
of  society  requires  many  women  to  play  the  dual  role  of 
wage  earner  and  home  maker.  For  that  reason  night  work 
— always  undesirable  for  anyone — bears  with  special  severity 
on  women  who  under  those  conditions  tend  to  work  all 
night  and  discharge  family  and  home  duties  most  of  the 
day.  The  increase  of  married  women  in  industry — two 
million  of  them  according  to  the  last  census — points  to  the 
wisdom  of  such  regulation.  No  one  who  has  known  a  town 
in  which  the  women  work  on  the  night  shift  and  the  men 
on  the  day  shift — and  that  arrangement  always  seems  to 
develop  unless  forbidden  by  law — can  forget  the  pathos  of 
sleepy  women,  haggard  and  drawn,  frying  potatoes  and 
scolding  children  throughout  a  day  broken  only  by  snatches 
of  sleep  in  a  chair  by  the  stove.  When  night  shifts  are 
forbidden  for  women,  the  industry  makes  the  necessary  ad- 
justments after  a  time  and  women  are  the  gainers  in  the 
long  run.  A  few  women  printers  in  New  York— eighteen 
all  told — have  made  a  cause  celebre  over  their  loss  of  work 
when  the  night  work  law  was  passed  in  that  state.  How- 
ever, when  the  law  was  specifically  amended  to  exempt  them, 
only  three  women,  so  far  as  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  able  to  learn,  ever  returned  to  their  work  on  night 


shifts.     That  industry  too  had  evidently  adjusted  itself  to 
the  new  rule  and  absorbed  the  women  in  the  day  shifts. 

The  New  York  city  conductorettes,  who,  it  is  claimed, 
were  dismissed  when  a  law  was  passed  regulating  their 
hours  and  prohibiting  night  shifts  for  them,  afford  an  ex- 
ample of  a  war-time  work  undertaken  by  women  and  quite 
naturally  given  back  to  the  former  male  employes  when 
they  returned  from  the  war.  The  company  in  that  case 
had  a  plain  policy  of  lay-offs  of  the  women  in  groups  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  laws  was  passed.  The  law  only 
hastened  very  slightly  the  process  of  eliminating  the  women 
which  had  already  begun. 

THE  increasing  skill  of  women  in  mechanical  industry 
has  made  it  clear  that  women  are  there  to  stay.  If 
that  is  so,  the  factory  will  become  their  life,  their  environ- 
ment, for  most  of  their  waking  hours.  The  industrial  legis- 
lation now  existing  in  our  states  has  been  a  great  factor  in 
making  working  conditions  so  tolerable  that  women  have 
been  able  to  achieve  what  success  they  have.  An  industrial 
organization  adapted  to  women's  needs  and  abilities  will  not 
only  use  women  workers  to  greatest  advantage  but  will 
give  them  the  best  opportunity  for  economic  success  for 
health  and  for  happiness. 

Progress  by  a  combination  of  ( I )  employer's  leadership 
for  the  sake  of  efficiency,  (2)  trade  union  organization  for 
collective  bargaining,  and  (3)  minimum  industrial  stand- 
ards set  by  law,  is  clearly  indicated  as  a  practical  working 
program  for  the  successful  adaptation  of  industry  to  women's 
physical  and  economic  needs.  FRANCES  PERKINS 


II.    We  Need  More  Knowledge 


A!  there  valid  grounds  for  the  special  protection 
of  women  in  industry?  Disagreement  on  the 
part  of  women  themselves  has  forced  this 
question  to  the  front  when  it  appeared  to  have 
been  settled  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  courts  have 
repeatedly  approved  laws  enacted  on  these  grounds,  or- 
ganized labor  has  ur^ed  them,  and  employers  have  accepted 
them.  Philanthropic  bodies  of  women  have  devoted  years 
to  carrying  them  safely  through  the  fires  of  legislature  and 
judiciary. 

But  despite  all  this,  opposition  has  grown.  The  question 
is  reopened  and  must  be  reanswered.  Fresh  analysis  is  im- 
perative in  the  face  of  the  vast  economic  changes  that  the 
past  twenty-five  years  have  wrought. 

I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  and  have 
never  been  a  spokesman  of  the  Woman's  Party.  This  arti- 
cle is  a  brief  summary  of  my  extended  analysis  of  the  mate- 
ri;il  at  this  time  available  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  special 
legislation  for  women  in  industry.  I  reached  no  final  con- 
clusion because  the  data  are  insufficient.  I  urge  that  we 
need  more  knowledge  of  legislative  effects  and  wherever  the 
facts  take  us  we  must  go  without  prejudiced  alignments  and 
without  partisanship. 

What,  first  of  all,  are  the  reasons  for  the  past  support  of 
these  protective  laws?  "Physical  inferiority"  of  women, 
their  "potential  motherhood"  and  the  "welfare  of  the  race" 
are  phrases  that  suggest  the  answer.  These  concepts  have 
been  b;isic  in  the  minds  of  the  judiciary  as  is  clear  from  a 
review  of  their  decisions.  Studies  of  sickness  in  New  York 
state  have  been  submitted,  showing  that  women  suffer 


50  per  cent  more  sickness  than  men.  Working  women  are 
young — over  40  per  cent  of  them  being  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  and  about  one-half  of  these  under  twenty. 
One-fifth  of  all  employed  females  are  married.  These  facts 
have  rendered  women's  union  membership  small  and  their 
bargaining  power  weak,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  manoeuvres  of  unscrupulous  employ- 
ers. This  is  a  menace  to  their  health  and  to  the  health  of 
their  children. 

WHY,  then,  the  growing  opposition  to  special  protec- 
tive legislation  for  women?     In  a  sentence,  it  is  that 
only  half  the  truth  has  been  told. 

The  protestants  explain  that  these  laws  do  not  always 
protect — that  they  too  often  shackle  instead.  They  urge 
that  women  have  small  chance  before  their  profit-seeking 
employers  to  secure  desirable  occupation  when  there  are  re- 
strictions placed  upon  what  they  can  offer,  while  men  can 
give  their  services  on  their  own  terms.  Other  things  being 
equal,  they  say,  men  will  always  be  preferred  if  these  laws 
prevail,  leaving  women  to  earn  a  scanty  living  out  of  the 
left-over  jobs — a  part  of  the  luckless  mass  of  underpaid,  un- 
skilled and  unorganized  workers  who  toil  long  and  hope 

little. 

If  society  is  to  be  protected  against  the  raids  of  power- 
driven  machinery,  the  critics  of  special  legislative  protection 
say,  we  must  guard  all  of  the  human  victims — the  men  as 
well  as  the  women,  the  fathers  as  well  as  the  mothers. 
We  must  guard  all  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves 
whoever  they  may  be.  In  this  way  only  can  weaker  bargain- 
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ers,  men  or  women,  have  an  equal  opportunity  before  em- 
ployers. 

Closer  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  this  protest  reveals  the 
fact  that  women  in  the  wage-earning  classes  are  most  often 
pressed  into  industry  by  the  economic  defeat  of  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  by  their  illness  or  death  from  exposure 
and  over-work,  or  their  inability  to  bargain  for  a  living 
wage.  Studies  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  for  ex- 
ample, show  high  correlations  between  the  low  earnings  of 
fathers  and  infant  mortality — the  number  of  infant  deaths 
falls  sharply  as  fathers'  earnings  increase.  Furthermore, 
while  we  hear  much  of  the  strength  and  pugnacity  of  trade 
unions,  wage  earners  in  this  country  are  at  the  very  most 
only  25  per  cent  organized.  That  is  one  in  every  four. 
There  are  many  more  men  than  women  who  are  unable  to 
demand  human  and  economic  justice  before  their  employers. 

This  fact  is  recognized  in  the  minimum  wage  laws  of 
England  and  all  European  countries  in  that  they  apply  both 
to  men  and  to  women.  These  laws  are  designed  to  protect 
the  low  paid  wage-earners,  their  sex  being  considered  beside 
the  main  point. 

In  the  matter  of  health,  while  women,  for  reasons  insuffi- 
ciently known  as  yet,  have  more  illnesses  than  men,  the 
physical  disabilities  of  men  are  enormous.  Tuberculosis  may 
almost  be  considered  a  man's  disease.  Although  young 
women  between  fifteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age  are  from 
0.3  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  more  tubercular  than  young  men, 
males  from  twenty  years  of  age  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
are  all  the  way  from  20  to  300  per  cent  more  tubercular 
than  females.  During  the  twenty-five  years  from  forty-five 
to  seventy,  three  times  as  many  men  have  tuberculosis  as 
women.  It  appears  to  be  true  also  that  men  cannot  work 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  lead-poisoned  without  sharp 
danger  of  harming  their  children ;  and  inguinal  hernia  is 
"the  greatest  single  frailty  of  the  American  [male] 
worker." 

These  facts  command  attention ;  they  make  more  under- 
standable the  contention  that  the  welfare  of  society  cannot 
be  promoted  by  laws  for  the  protection  of  women  alone. 

This  view  is  accepted  by  many  of  the  special  protectionist 
school  who  nevertheless  contend  that  special  laws  for 
women  are  a  blessing  because  women  need  them  more  than 
do  men,  and  because  they  may  be  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
legal  protection  of  all  workers. 

The  rising  opposition  maintains  that  these  laws  are  too 
often  a  blessing  only  in  name ;  that  they  constitute  a  hollow 
support  like  that  of  the  pedestal  on  which  women  have  been 
"chivalrously"  placed  throughout  the  ages. 

The  point  of  the  matter  appears  to  turn  upon  whether 
or  not  women  predominate  in  the  occupations  or  industries 
to  which  these  laws  apply.  At  least  this  seems  to  be  true 
in  New  York's  experience,  and  New  York  is  our  greatest 
industrial  state.  Where  women  are  in  the  majority  both 
men  and  women  are  likely  to  be  protected  by  laws  enacted 
for  women.  Readjustment  of  the  plant  for  the  majority 
necessarily  includes  the  minority.  Employers  thus  learn  a 
new  efficiency  in  the  conservation  of  human  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  women  are  in  the  minority  in 
the  occupation  or  industry  to  which  special  laws  for  them 
apply,  the  effect  is  likely  to  be  the  reverse  of  protection. 
Here  they  may  well  fear  for  the  security  of  their  positions, 
for  the  plant  will  probably  continue  to  operate  according  to 
custom  or  to  the  bargain  with  the  majority.  It  will  not  be 
readjusted  for  the  minority.  If  women  are  forbidden  to 
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conform   to   the   bargain,   their   hold   on   their  jobs   is   lost. 
They  may  have  to  drop  out  of  the  running. 

It  is,  then,  the  minorities  of  women  who  find  direct  cause 
to  resent  these  sex-discriminatory  laws.  Through  superior 
skill  or  opportunity  they  have  developed  the  strength  to 
dignify  their  relations  with  their  employers,  and  sex-dis- 
criminatory laws  are  a  menace  to  them.  Their  economic 
losses  are  tremendous,  and  these  losses  are  felt  by  other 
women  workers  all  along  the  line.  For  it  is  these  minorities 
who  are  leading  the  way  for  other  women ;  they  are  build- 
ing the  ladder  upon  which  greater  numbers  of  women  may 
climb  to  a  place  in  the  sun. 

FT  is  worth  while  to  follow  the  experience  of  some  of 
•*-  these  minorities.  That  of  the  women  printers  in  New 
York  state  is  instructive.  Since  newspaper  offices  fall  into 
the  category  of  factories  under  the  law,  the  maximum  54- 
hour  week  for  women  in  factories  passed  in  1913  and  the 
prohibition  against  night  work  applied  to  women  printers. 
The  most  conspicuous  effect  of  this  application  of  the  lawwas 
the  repeal  of  it  in  1921,  resulting  from  the  persistent  con- 
tention of  the  women  it  affected  that  it  was  pushing  them 
down.  They  pled  that  they  were  losing  their  places  on 
the  seniority  lists,  and  that  the  chances  for  day  work  are 
only  one  in  ten  as  compared  with  those  for  the  night  (be- 
cause of  the  preponderance  of  morning  papers  that  are  print- 
ed at  night).  Exploitation  of  night  workers  is  impossible, 
they  urged,  for  by  union  agreement  shifts  are  shorter  and 
wages  higher  for  the  night  than  for  the  day.  Also  it  was 
agreed  that  life  may  easily  have  more  attractions  when  one 
can  work  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and  be  off  duty  for  rest 
and  recreation  during  the  day. 

In  November  1921,  after  these  women  had  won  their 
case,  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry  in- 
vestigated the  printing  trades  to  ascertain  the  results  of  the 
greater  freedom  of  women  printers.  Considerable  prejudice 
against  women  on  the  part  of  union  men  and  foremen  was 
discovered,  so  that  women  were  not  being  employed  in  large 
numbers.  No  shifts  in  their  employment  had  been  made 
among  the  sixty-eight  women  in  up-state  newspaper  offices. 
But  the  change  in  New  York  city  during  this  brief  six 
months  period,  even  in  the  face  of  union  prejudice,  was 
striking.  One-half  of  the  thirty-five  women  proofreaders, 
linotypists  and  hand  compositors  had  already  changed  the 
nature  of  their  employment  as  a  result  of  their  release  from 
the  law.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  second  study  has  been 
made  to  trace  the  trend  of  these  changes. 

Women  street  car  conductors  and  others  in  the  trans- 
portation service  also  came  under  New  York's  statutory 
supervision  in  1919  ,and  another  study  of  effects  was  made 
by  the  state  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry.  The  factory 
law  again  had  been  applied  without  regard  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  industry  and  the  astonishing  findings  were  that 
of  the  nearly  three  thousand  women  employed,  the  work  of 
but  17  per  cent  was  such  as  could  be  continued  in  observa- 
tion of  the  new  law.  In  other  words,  83  per  cent  of  the 
women  had  to  be  entirely  prohibited  from  work  or  be  shift- 
ed. And  upon  further  analysis  the  work  of  only  4  per  cent 
of  these  women  could  be  shifted  so  that  they  could  be  re- 
tained under  the  law! 

The  seniority  system,  by  which  those  longest  in  the  serv- 
ice had  their  choice  of  runs,  made  it  impossible  for  women 
to  qualify  if  they  could  not  serve  their  time  on  the  less  desir- 
able night  runs.  (The  fact  (Continued  on  page  582) 


Six  Bits  Apiece 

By  Jay  B.  Nash 


THIS  is  a  story  of  what  the  Recreation  Department  of 
one  western  city  provides  in  the  way  of  year-round 
playground  and  recreation  centers  for  its  people — for 
seventy-five  cents  per  capita. 

It  is  a  story  of  a  department  which  supplies  wholesome 
healthful  play  within  walking  distance  of  all  the  children 
of  Oakland,  California,  and  whose  aim  is  to  stimulate  and 
guide  older  children  and  adults  in  the  proper  use  of  leisure 
time. 

It  is  a  story  of  a  recreation  department  whose  activities 
are  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  the  following  group  problems: 

Small  child — Here  vigorous  exercise  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  bases  of  health.  Fortunately  the  game  has  a  by-product 
of  exercise — an  antidote  for  the  mechanically  propelled  modern 
life.  The  backyards,  school  and  neighborhood  playgrounds 
solve  this  problem. 

Adolescent  Boy  and  Girl — Delinquency  is  largely  misused 
spare  time.  Its  solution  is  seen  largely  through  wholesome 
recreational  opportunities.  These  opportunities  must  be 
provided  in  the  evening  and  should  be  largely  cost  covering. 

Family  Units — It  is  recognized  that  the  tendency  of  modern 
life  is  to  draw  the  family  apart.  Opportunity  for  family  unit 
recreation  is  essential.  It  should  be  also  largely  cost  covering. 

It  is  a  story  of  year-round  playgrounds  within  reach  of 
every  child — backyard  playgrounds  for  homes,  evening 
dramatics,  municipal  costume  room,  bonarro  courses,  golf 
courses,  water  sports,  summer  camps,  picnic  grounds,  tea 
rooms  and  a  varied  service  bureau. 

But  it  did  not  start  out  with  all  these  types  of  activities. 

Small  Beginnings 

In  1907  a  small  group  of  women  known  as  The  Oakland 
Club  conceived  the  idea  and  persuaded  the  city  officials  to 
appropriate  the  sum  of  $750  for  two  small  playgrounds 
that  were  operated  for  a  period  of  one  month  the  first 
summer  with  a  total  attendance  of  595.  Today  there  are 
62  centers  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  over  30,000. 

The  notable  thing  in  regard  to  the  start  is  that  the  com- 
mittee of  women  insisted  on  placing  the  responsibility  of 
providing  the  funds  where  it  belonged,  namely,  the  tax 
levying  body  of  the  city.  They  did  not  have  a  tag  day,  a 
food  sale  or  a  campaign  of  solicitation.  If  they  had  started 
raising  money  that  way  it  is  likely  that  they  could  have 
continued  to  raise  money  thus  for  many  years.  Although 
small,  the  whole  movement  was  dignified  by  being  a  part 
of  the  city  government.  It  continued  to  assume  that  every 
child  had  a  right  to  a  place  to  play  near  home  just  as  he  had 
a  right  to  a  school  near  home. 

In  1909  an  official  commission  was  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  in  1911,  when  a  new  charter  was  adopted,  it 
provided  for  a  board  of  playground  directors  of  five  members, 
who  were  appointed  for  terms  of  six  years  and  were  to 
serve  without  compensation. 

About  1911  five  pieces  of  land,  part  of  the  existing  public 
park  system,  were  designated  by  the  city  council  as  children's 
playgrounds.  Later  numerous  other  plots  were  added  by 
purchase  or  gift. 

In  1914  an  agreement  was  effected  with  the  Board  of 
Education  whereby  ten  school  grounds  were  to  be  operated 


as  children's  playgrounds,  the  two  boards  sharing  expense 
of  this  operation  like  and  like. 

Only  in  1924  was  this  plan  extended  to  include  all  school 
grounds — the  Board  of  Education  now  paying  for  the 
operation  of  school  playgrounds  on  school  days  and  the 
Board  of  Playground  Directors  paying  for  the  operation  on 
non-school  days,  namely  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays 
and  vacations. 

Many  people  have  asked:  "How  was  this  cooperation 
brought  about?"  "How  can  we  do  it  in  our  community?" 

There  is  no  simple  recipe  for  cooperation,  neither  is  there 
a  complex  recipe.  There  is  no  recipe  at  all.  But  a  few  basic 
facts  might  be  set  down. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  cooperation  was  difficult  lies 
in  the  legal  principle  contained  in  the  phrase  delegatus 
non  potest  delegare — which  in  short  is  that  delegated  power 
cannot  be  delegated.  This  applies  to  the  subject  at  hand  in 
that  school  boards,  park  boards  and  playground  boards  once 
delegated  authority  cannot  subdelegate  it. 

Since  this  delegation  of  power  was  impossible,  methods 
of  cooperation  between  the  existing  authorities  had  to  be 
worked  out.  In  attacking  the  problem  we  followed  the 
feet-under-the-same-table  plan — simply  sat  down  together 
and  said :  "Here's  our  problem.  We  must  have  playgrounds 
within  walking  distance  of  every  child  and  recreational  op- 
portunities for  all.  How  can  we  all  help  in  the  solution?" 
The  results  show  the  product  of  united  action. 

Municipal  Camps 

In  1919,  in  spite  of  charter  limitations,  the  first  sum- 
mer camp  was  opened.  Its  governing  body  was  a  group  of 
citizens,  an  unofficial  body  which  ran  the  camp  for  two 
years,  borrowed  money  to  put  in  the  first  equipment  and 
solicited  labor  to  erect  the  first  buildings.  The  Recreation 
Department,  of  course,  did  much  of  the  work  in  the  way  of 
registrations  and  actual  management,  yet  the  committee  was 
financially  responsible.  Later  charter  changes  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  city  to  operate  the  camp. 

While  the  first  camp  was  planned  on  an  area  of  about 
ten  acres,  when  the  third  camp  was  started  in  1924  an  area 
of  approximately  200  acres  was  secured.  The  new  camp  is 
286  miles  from  the  city. 

About  1 80  people  attended  the  first  camp  in  1919;  today 
the  three  camps  are  capable  of  accommodating,  in  two  week 
periods,  five  thousand  people  a  summer.  The  camps  are 
largely  family  camps,  although  a  number  of  supervised 
camps  for  boys  and  girls  are  operated  for  various  periods 
during  the  summer. 

The  camps  are  run  on  a  cooperative  basis  where  each 
person  in  camp  helps.  The  work  done  by  the  campers  is 
done  by  groups  in  rotation  and  the  working  together  has 
been  enjoyed  as  much  as  the  playing  together. 

What  is  provided? 

Board — plain  but  the  best,  including  fresh  fruit,  vege- 
tables and  milk.  Tents — with  army  cots  and  mattresses, 
the  campers  bringing  their  own  blankets.  Sanitary  provisions 
— best  modern  type.  Nurse — trained  in  the  problems  of 
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Handling  large  numbers.  1  u'o  life  guards— tne  men  not 
only  guard  the  pools,  but  teach  people  to  swim.  Playground 
director- — to  care  for  the  small  children,  thus  relieving  the 
mothers,  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  Nature  guide — 
to  assist  the  campers  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  out-of-doors. 
Hike  director — to  organize  hikes,  arrange  over-night  ex- 
cursions, etc.  (a  trip  is  made  into  Yosemite  Valley  from 
one  of  the  camps  every  three  days).  Manager,  clerical  help, 
storekeeper,  postmaster,  chef,  cooks,  caretakers,  etc.,  a  staff, 
in  all,  of  about  twenty-five  people. 

What  do  the  people  do  in  these  camps? 

Well,  first  of  all,  there  is  the  great  out-of-doors.  That 
is  really  all  one  needs  for  a  vacation.  If  you  must  have  more, 
there  are  swimming,  horseback  riding,  games,  story  telling, 
evening  campfires,  etc.  We  draw  the  line  at  just  one  thing 
and  that  is  dancing.  It's  a  long  story  why,  but  it  contains 
a  good  reason. 

This  is  a  municipal  camp ! — Not  a  charity  camp,  nor  a 
convalescent  camp — but  a  camp  for  people  who  love  the 
quiet  of  the  out-of-doors  and  are  willing  to  live  simply  and 
cooperatively.  For  families  where  the  members  love  to  take 
their  vacation  together.  For  people  who  love  the  mountains 
rather  than  the  "respectability"  that  comes  with  paying  high 
prices  for  staying  at  city  hotels  in  the  mountains  and  the 
cost  for  two  weeks,  including  transportation,  is  this: 

For  children  3-  5  years  $  8.00 

For  children  6-10  years  15.65 

For  children  11-14  years  24.75 

For  adults  26.25 

Last  year  the  camp  paid  all  expenses  and  put  aside  $2,700 
for  replacement  of  buildings  and  equipment.  It  did  not  cost 
the  city  a  cent  and  almost  three  thousand  people  came  back 
to  their  work  with  a  new  grip  on  life.  It  cost  them  little 
more  than  to  live  at  home. 

Educational  Dramatics 

In  1919  a  department  of  educational  dramatics  was 
started  with  a  worker  giving  a  half  day  three  times  a  week 
to  the  work.  Today  the  work  has  grown  until  in  the 
summer  there  is  a  director,  two  assistants,  a  story  teller  and 
a  costumer,  all  giving  full  time.  It  is  a  story  of  dramatics 
for  the  participants,  rather  than  for  the  spectator. 

The  May  Day,  the  Harvest  Festival  and  various  civic  and 
patriotic  occasions  are  appropriately  celebrated  on  all  the 
playgrounds. 

Industrial  Athletics 

In  1920  a  special  worker  interviewed  the  heads  of  a 
number  of  industrial  plants  to  find  out  their  attitude  in 
regard  to  joining  a  movement  to  provide  more  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  workers.  Ten  plants  responded 
favorably.  Volley  ball  was  the  opening  wedge.  Driveways 
and  adjacent  lots  were  utilized  for  courts. 

A  central  association  was  soon  formed  and  individual 
organizations  within  the  plants  provided  ways  and  means 
to  supply  equipment  for  their  activities.  This  first  year 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  workers  participated  in  the 
sports. 

Today  an  association  which  reaches  thirty-five  plants,  the 
Industrial  Athletic  Association,  sponsors  a  recreational 
program  for  men  and  women  in  all  seasonal  activities.  Over 
ten  thousand  individual  workers  participated  in  a  year. 

As  a  culmination  of  the  year's  activities  a  sports  carnival 
is  held  in  the  municipal  auditorium  where  all  activities  are 


aemonstratea.    uver  two  thousand  participated  in  trie  last 
carnival. 

The  best  results  have  been  found  to  come  from  movements 
in  the  plants  that  are  supported  by  the  workers  themselves. 
For  that  reason  the  chief  aim  of  the  Recreation  Department 
in  its  work  among  the  industries  is  to  develop  leaders  within 
the  plants  who  can  act  as  leaven  to  the  various  groups  of 
workers. 

Other  Provisions  for  Play 

In  1922  the  board  of  directors  of  one  of  the  settlement 
houses  gave  the  Recreation  Department  its  land  and  property 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  recreation  center.  The 
next  year  two  other  settlement  boards  turned  over  their 
property  to  the  department  for  the  same  purpose.  These 
buildings  as  remodeled  contain  gymnasiums,  game  rooms, 
reading  rooms,  club  rooms  and  living  quarters  for  the 
workers.  Two  of  the  centers  have  been  opened  and  the 
third  is  just  ready  to  open  as  this  is  written.  The  activities 
carried  on  are  largely  self-supporting. 

The  evening  work  is  in  an  experimental  stage  but  we 
have  justification  in  feeling  that  much  of  the  juvenile 
delinquency  of  the  community  can  be  eliminated  by  substitut- 
ing wholesome  activities  at  these  various  evening  centers. 

In  1922  approximately  250  acres  were  purchased  for  a 
municipal  golf  course.  This  course  was  completed  and 
opened  on  September  3,  1923.  It  is  an  up-to-date  golf 
course  approximately  6,500  yards  long  with  grass  greens 
and  grass  fairways.  There  is  a  clubhouse  with  over 
700  lockers  for  men  and  150  for  women.  There  are  shower 
baths,  golf  professional  shop,  lobby,  restaurant,  etc.  It  is 
fully  serviced  by  electricity  for  lighting,  heating  the  build- 
ing, and  heating  water  for  the  showers. 

During  the  first  twelve  months  over  50,000  people  made 
use  of  the  course.  A  charge  of  fifty  cents  is  made  for  the 
play.  From  the  start  the  course  was  approximately  self 
sustaining. 

In  1922  plans  were  made  to  have  all  of  the  high  school 
gymnasiums  open  in  the  evening  so  that  the  teams  from 
the  various  banks,  shops  and  industrial  plants  could  use 
them  for  basketball  and  other  forms  of  wholesome  recrea- 
tion. A  small  charge  is  made  here  so  that  adequate  super- 
vision is  given  this  activity  without  being  a  drain  on  the 
rest  of  the  department. 

In  1922  a  model  "backyard  playground"  with  equipment 
was  designed  and  a  pamphlet  printed  showing  how  it  could 
be  constructed  and  used.  Individuals  are  urged  to  provide 
home  playgrounds.  The  Recreation  Department,  on  request, 
goes  into  the  various  homes  in  the  community  and  suggests 
backyard  lay-outs  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children. 

The  Recreation  Department  maintains  a  service  bureau 
through  which  permits  may  be  obtained  for  baseball  and 
football  fields,  evening  gymnasiums,  fire  places,  picnic 
grounds  and  other  types  of  facilities  which  may  fit  the  needs 
of  the  various  groups.  An  information  bureau  assists 
fraternal  or  patriotic  organizations  or  conventions  in  plan- 
ning their  recreational  activities,  also  advises  with  any 
organizations  or  industries  in  the  city  relative  to  play  or 
recreational  activities. 

The  past  ten  years  have  been  a  history  of  cooperation, 
the  Playground  Board,  School  Board,  Park  Board,  United 
States  Forest  Service,  churches,  industries  and  individual 
homes  working  to  one  end.  That  is  why  six  bits  goes  so 
far  in  Oakland. 
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Shall  We  Give  Alien  Families 

a  Chance? 

By  Fiorina  Lasker 

Immigration  Act      Qur    immigration    laws    now    encourage      and  privileges  which  may  prop- 
oi   1924  has  been  in      tLa     ..>A^,.X,<.'«.     ~t    t~~~:i'.        ~n/r ..      ..  i         *>,-i.r  u^  ,=j   *„. 
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operation  over  a  year. 

That  it  has  accom- 
plished the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  enacted  is  a  fact  which  must 


the  separation  of  families.  Men  who 
came  to  the  United  States  before  the 
Quota  Law  of  1924  and  have  toiled  pa- 
tiently and  in  good  faith  to  make  a  new 

be  recognized  not  only  by  those     home  here  find  themselves  compelled  to 
who  advocated  the  new  law  but     live  alone  or  give  up  the  struggle  because 

the  quotas  are  so  small  that  entrance  is 
barred  indefinitely  to  their  wives  and 
children.  Miss  Lasker  here  states  the 
case  for  the  JVadsworth-Perlman  bills 


by  those  who  opposed  it  as  well. 
But  even  the  most  ardent  re- 
strictionists  will  admit,  I  take  it, 
that  the  existing  Act  can  be  im- 


erly  be  reserved  for  citizens,  is 
this  one  of  them?  Are  we 
ready  to  say  to  non-citizens — 
men  who  have  contributed  per- 
haps to  the  industrial  and 
cultural  life  of  this  country 
even  though  they  have  not  yet 
been  drawn  into  its  political 
structure — "Take  your  choice. 
Go  back  to  the  countries  from 
which  you  came,  for  we  will  not 


-that  at  present  it  works      HQW  befor£  C  and         fk      ,   n  let  your  wives  and  children  join 

certain  hardships  which  might  be  ^      •,?     „  ,       ,  wm.  \,frf.   „..  ,Am.,;n  -i,,,,,,  :„  ,>,,•, 

eliminated  without  defeating  the     tHg  Pa9es  Cecilia  Razovsky  has  brought  y°l 

together   some    of    the    human    evidence  Country  where  you  are  now  con> 

that  supports  them.  !°r!ably    f  ablf ed'.   for    ll    Is 

better    under    the    circumstances 

-  to  forget  the  wives  and  children 

left  behind  ?"  Whether  we  real- 
ize it  or  not,  we  are  in  effect  holding  out  these  alternatives  to 
thousands  of  men  who,  for  various  reasons,  cannot  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  who  nevertheless  have 
established  their  residence  here  and  are  naturally  eager  to 
have  their  wives  and  children  join  them  in  this  county. 

We  who  are  actively  engaged  in  immigrant  aid  work 
have  spoken  to  hundreds  of  men  who,  faced  with  these  two 
alternatives,  have  accepted  the  one  or  the  other.  Some  there 
are  who,  satisfied  that  they  must  abandon  all  hope  of  ever 
bringing  their  wives  and  children  to  the  United  States,  have 
elected  to  return  to  their  native  lands,  even  though  this 
meant  beginning  life  anew — often  life  without  the  possibility 
of  eking  out  a  decent  existence.  Some  there  are  who,  satis- 
fied of  the  impossibility  of  having  their  families  join  them 
in  this  country,  have  accepted  their  fate,  consoling  themselves 
by  forming  new  ties — thus  virtually  abandoning  their  fam- 
ilies abroad.  In  numbers  of  cases  we  have  known  men  to 
commit  bigamy  deliberately,  feeling  themselves  no  longer 
bound  to  their  wives  abroad  since  it  was  obviously  impos- 
sible to  secure  the  entry  of  their  families  to  the  United 
States.  Such  a  procedure  shocks  us  of  course,  but  can  we, 
who  countenance  the  existing  law,  hold  ourselves  quite  guilt- 
less under  the  circumstances? 

I  should  perhaps  have  mentioned  a  third  choice  which  is 
open  to  those  men  who  are  eligible  for  citizenship,  though  it 
must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  many  aliens 
who  have  been  in  this  country  five  years  or  more  will  never 
be  able  to  qualify  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Obvious- 
ly, however,  those  who  have  the  necessary  ability  and  edu- 
cation and  who  are  otherwise  eligible  for  citizenship  may 
solve  their  dilemma  by  becoming  naturalized  citizens  of  this 
country.  Thus  we  are  developing  a  new  class  of  citizens — • 
men  who  are  not  "citizens  by  choice,"  but  "citizens  by 
coercion."  And  if  such  men  lower  the  standard  of  our 
citizenship  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame. 


purposes      for     which      it      was 
passed.     The    gravest    of    these 
could,  I  believe,  be  eliminated  by  ======= 

amending    the    law    to    provide : 

1 i )  For  the  admission  outside  of  quota  of  an  immigrant  who 
is  the  husband,  wife  or  unmarried  minor  child  of  a  declarant 
who  entered  this  country  before  July  i,  1924. — the  date  when  the 
Quota  Act  became  effective. 

(2)  For   the   admission   outside   of   quota   of   an   immigrant 
who  is  the  husband  of  an  American  citizen.     (At  present  im- 
migrant wives  of  American  citizens — male — are  admissible  out- 
side of  quota,  but  immigrant  husbands  of  American  citizens — 
female — are  only  given  preference  within  the  quota.) 

(3)  For   the   admission   outside   of   quota   of   an   immigrant 
who  is  the  aged  parent  of  an  American  citizen.     (At  present 
such  parents  are  given  preference  within  the  quota.) 

(4)  For   the   admission   outside   of  quota   of   an  immigrant, 
between  the   age  of   18  to  21,  who  is  the   unmarried  child  of 
an  American  citizen.     (At  present  the  unmarried  child  under 
18   years   of   age   of    an   American   citizen    is    admissible    as    a 
non-quota  immigrant.     Children,  between  18  and  21,  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  given  preference  within  the  quota.) 

For  reasons  which  are  obvious,  we  regard  the  first  amend- 
ment suggested  as  the  most  important  of  the  four,  i.  e. :  the 
amendment  providing  for  the  admission,  without  respect  to 
quota  limitations,  of  the  wives  and  unmarried  minor  chil- 
dren of  residents  of  the  United  States  who  entered  this 
country  before  July  i,  1924.  That  some  such  reform  is 
being  advocated  even  by  ardent  restrictionists  is  in  itself 
significant.  Surely  all  those  who  believe  in  the  institution 
of  the  family — and  we  assume  that  this  includes  the  major- 
ity of  our  citizens — must  advocate  such  a  reform  in  the  law, 
for  no  one  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  existing  Act 
can  deny  that  the  present  law  operates  directly  against  the 
reunion  of  families,  cutting  off  thousands  of  women  and 
children  from  husbands  and  fathers  in  this  country 
who  came  here  fully  expecting  to  send  for  their  fam- 
ilies as  soon  as  they  had  established  themselves  in  the 
new  land. 

Are  we  justified  in  reserving  for  citizens  only  the  right 
to  have  their  wives  and  children  with  them  in  the  country 
of  their  residence?  Granted  that  there  are  certain  rights 
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These  Families  Want  a  Chance 

Footnotes  on  the  Immigration  Law  assembled  by  Cecilia  Razovsky 

Each  of  these  scraps  of  conversation  is  taken  from  the  records  of  one  of  the  New  York  agencies 
dealing  with  the  bewilderments  and  quandaries  of  the  foreign-born.  Each  represents  a  knot  of 
unhappiness  tied  fast  by  the  restrictions  of  the  Quota  Law.  Each  represents  a  family  dilemma 
that  would  be  solved  by  the  new  legislation  discussed  on  the  preceding  page. 


({  X^~>(AN  you  help  me?"  asked  Mr.  P.  J.   recently  as 

;  he  pulled  out  the  photograph  of  his  little  girl. 

\^^    "How  can  I  bring  my  daughter  to  this  country?" 

"Where  is  she?" 

"She  is  in  Mexico  with  her  mother.  I  came  here  in 
1923  and  I  took  out  my  first  papers  immediately.  I  bought 
a  home  in  Schenectady,  where  I  have  a  good  position,  be- 
cause I  thought  my  family  would  come  to  me  within  a 
few  months.  But  I  am  selling  my  home  and  trying  to 
find  a  job  in  Texas  so  I  can  visit  my  family  in  Mexico. 
Oh,  please  have  you  time  to  listen  to  my  whole  story?" 

"I  have  been  very  severely  tried  by  the  new  Immigration 
Law,  which  prevents  my  wife  and  child  from  coming  to 
me  in  the  United  States.  I  am  an  electro-technical  engineer 
and,  according  to  the  old  law,  I  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  United  States  and  bring  my  wife  and  child,  because 
there  were  exceptions  made  for  engineers.  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  go  first  and  prepare  a  home  for  them, 
so  I  left  my  wife  and  little  girl  in  Prague.  Immediately 
after  my  arrival  in  1923,  I  found  a  position  with  the 
iZ — •  Electric  Company,  and  I  sent  an  affidavit  to  my  wife 
at  once.  But  the  quota  for  Czecho-Slovakia  was  already 
full  for  1923,  so  my  wife  could  not  secure  an  America  visa. 
The  company  with  which  I  am  employed  wrote  to  the 
American  minister  in  regard  to  my  case  and  he  promised 
to  do  all  he  could.  But  in  the  meantime  the  new  Immigra- 
tion Law  was  passed  and  the  quota  became  much  smaller. 
So  my  wife  could  not  get  a  visa.  She  was  very  unhappy 
because  of  the  separation  and  her  letters  filled  me  with 
constant  anguish.  Then  I  decided  to  send  her  and  my 
child  to  Cuba,  where  I  went  in  October  1924  to  meet  them. 
I  tried  to  get  a  six  months  permit  for  my  wife  to  visit  me 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  Consul  refused  to  give  u? 
this  visa.  I  then  decided  to  find  myself  a  job  in  Havana 
in  order  that  I  might  live  with  my  family.  But  I  was 
unable  to  do  so,  so  I  had  to  return  to  the  United  States." 

"Then  I  considered  bringing  her  over  to  Canada,  but 
the  Canadian  officials  said  I  cannot  do  so  because  I  am 
not  a  Canadian  resident.  When  I  learned  that  farmers 
are  permitted  to  go  to  Canada,  I  was  ready  to  leave  my 
work — for  which  I  had  prepared  myself  at  the  University — 
and  to  go  to  work  on  a  farm.  But  as  I  have  not  enough 
money  to  buy  a  farm  in  Canada  I  decided  that  plan  would 
not  do  any  good." 

"It  makes  us  all  so  unhappy  to  be  so  far  away  from  each 
other  that  I  then  wrote  my  wife  to  go  to  Mexico.  I 
thought  I  might  find  a  job  in  a  state  near  the  border  of 
Mexico,  and  then  I  could  visit  my  family  from  time  to 
time.  It  will  be  three  years  and  nine  months  before  I  can 
receive  my  final  citizenship  papers  and  although  I  have 
started  to  pay  for  a  home  in  Schenectady,  it  will  be  better 
for  me  to  be  near  the  border." 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  steps  I  must  take  to  visit  Mexico? 
My  wife  and  child  are  now  in  Tampico.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  plan  will  work.  Maybe  I  cannot  get  a  job 
in  Texas.  Besides,  it  is  most  expensive  to  maintain  a 
family  in  a  foreign  land.  It  is  a  terrible  situation.  I  don't 


know  how  I  can  stand  being  separated  from  my  little  girl 
all  this  time.  I  don't  know  how  my  wife  will  stand  it  in 
a  strange  country,  where  she  has  no  friends.  My  little 
girl  will  soon  be  five  years  old  and  will  not  receive  an 
American  education.  I  think  she  should  learn  to  speak 
English  and  have  the  education  of  American  public  schools." 
"What  can  I  do?  Maybe  it  will  be  better  for  me  to 
leave  this  country  altogether  and  try  to  find  a  job  as 
engineer  in  Mexico,  but  they  tell  me  there  is  not  much 
opportunity  for  me  in  Mexico.  Please  tell  me  what  I 
shall  do." 


Wl 


riLL  you  do  me  a  favor?"  asked  Mrs.  K.  one 
morning. 

"Certainly,"  she  was  assured. 

"I  want  you  should  write  a  letter  to  my  husband.  He 
is  in  Berlin  now.  Tell  him  I  would  be  glad  if  he  would 
come  here,  but  the  law  will  not  let  him  come.  He  does 
not  believe  me.  He  writes  me  terrible  letters  and  says 
I  do  not  care  for  him  any  more." 

"How  is  it  you  came  to  this  country  before  your 
husband,"  she  was  asked. 

"You  see,  my  husband  served  in  the  Russian  army  dur- 
ing the  war  and  I  was  notified  that  he  had  been  killed  in 
a  battle.  So  my  sisters  wrote  me  in  1922  that  I  should  come 
to  them  in  the  United  States  as  I  was  all  alone  in  Latvia. 
I  came  with  my  daughter  of  17  two  years  ago.  I  began 
to  work  in  a  cloak  factory  and  am  making  a  good  living. 
My  daughter  is  going  to  school.  In  February  of  this  year 
I  received  a  letter  from  Berlin  telling  me  that  my  husband 
is  alive.  He  had  been  a  prisoner  and  then  when  he  was 
freed  he  went  to  look  for  us.  You  can  imagine  how  happy 
we  all  were  to  find  out  he  is  still  alive.  But  now  what 
good  does  that  do  me?  I  sent  him  an  affidavit  right  away. 
I  only  have  my  first  papers  and  he  belongs  in  the  quota 

for  Latvia Yes,  yes,  I  know  the  quota  is  only  142 

for  the  whole  year.  But  my  husband  doesn't  understand. 
He  thinks  I  have  found  someone  else  and  that  I  do  not 
want  him  any  more.  His  letters  make  me  feel  so  bad 
that  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  He  has  no  work  in  Berlin 
and  he  does  not  know  if  they  will  let  him  stay  there. 
So  I  want  you  please  to  write  my  husband  and  tell  him 
about  the  law  and  maybe  he  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  love  him  and  not  anybody  else,  and  that  it  is  not 
my  blame  that  he  cannot  come  here.  I  am  going  to  night 
school  and  I'll  study  hard  to  be  a  citizen. 

"Don't  you  think   I  talk  good  English  already?" 

"r  |  ••  ELL  Mr.  B.   I  can  see  him  now,"  and  the  clerk 
A     directs  to  our  desk  a  jauntily  dressed  young  man, 
rather   overdoing   the    role    of    the    gay    Lothario — a    part 
which  he  evidently  is  proud  to  play. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  B.,"  we  began.  "We  have  a  letter 
here  from  our  correspondent  in  Jugo  Slavia.  Your  wife 
is  very  much  worried  because  she  does  not  receive  any 
letters  from  you." 
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He  shuffled  his  feet.  "Why  should  I  write  to  her," 
he  replied.  "I  send  her  money  and  she  never  answers  me. 
All  she  does  is  write  complaining  letters  to  all  the  societies 
about  me." 

"Now,  Mr.  B.,  it  is  natural  for  your  wife  to  complain 
if  she  doesn't  hear  from  you.  When  did  you  last  send 
her  money?" 

"Oh,"  he  hesitated,  "Well"— rather  defiantly— "I  haven't 
sent  her  any  money  since  Easter,  but  I've  been  out  of 
work  and  I  had  a  dentist's  bill,"  he  stammered. 

"But  we  understand  that  you  have  money  to  spend  on 
amusements,  Mr.  B."  He  began  to  bluster. 

"What  business  is  it  of  yours  anyway?  I  am  a  young 
man.  Haven't  I  got  a  right  to  enjoy  myself?  I  work 
hard,  I  am  a  shoe  cutter.  I  haven't  got  a  home.  I  can't 
bring  my  wife  here  or  my  child.  The  U.  S.  A.  won't  let 
me.  I  have  to  board  around  with  all  kinds  of  Missuses — 
if  you  think  that's  fun.  Ain't  I  entitled  to  some  pleasure? 
Is  it  anything  wrong  if  I  take  a  girl  from  my  shop  to  the 
movies  once  in  a  while?  Sure,  the  girl  knows  I'm  married. 
Lots  of  us  married  men,  whose  wives  are  in  Europe,  take 
out  the  girls.  Everybody  knows  we  can't  bring  our  wives 
here.  Ain't  we  got  a  right  to  live  like  other  human  beings?" 

"I  know  where  you  found  out  about  me.  From  my 
wife's  sister — she's  always  coming  to  my  shop  and  making 
trouble  for  me." 

"Well,  Mr.  B.,  but  you  really  are  responsible  for  your 
wife  and  child,  and  you  ought  to  be  sending  them  support 
each  month,  instead  of  spending  all  your  money  on  your- 
self— don't  you  think?" 

Mr.  B.  cogitated.  "I  guess  you're  right.  But  I  got  so 
mad  at  my  wife's  family  for  nagging  at  me  that  I  decided 
I  would  stop  writing." 

He  finally  agreed  to  send  his  wife  regularly  a  stipulated 
sum.  "We'll  tell  your  wife  to  write  you  nice  friendly 
letters,  Mr.  B." 

"How  about  your  citizenship?" 

"I  got  my  first  papers  but  it'll  be  three  and  a  half  years 
before  I  can  take  out  my  second  papers." 

He  lingered  in  the  doorway.  "But  I  ain't  so  bad,  you 
know.  I  think  my  wife's  all  right.  I  got  a  smart  little 
boy  too,  and  we'd  have  a  good  home  if  she  was  here. 
I  make  $35  a  week  regular." 

His  story  began  to  vary  now  that  we  had  his  confidence. 
"You  think  I  am  doing  wrong  cause  I  take  out  a  girl  to 
the  show.  What  would  you  say  about  some  of  the  other 
men  in  our  shop?  One  man  I  know  has  two  families — 
a  wife  and  four  children  in  Europe,  and  a  wife  and  two 
children  here.  He  says  nobody  can  do  him  anything  because 
his  wife  can't  come  here  to  take  him  to  court.  And  some 
of  the  others  live  with  their  Missuses.  But  I  just  wanna 
good  time.  I  ain't  thirty  years  old  yet." 

MR.  H.  K.,  an  Armenian,  had  to  move  his  family  after 
the  second  massacre  at  Marash,  inTurkishArmenia, 
to  Cairo,  Egypt.    He  is  a  chemist,  and  so  he  secured  a  visa 
for    himself    and   his    family    to    emigrate    to    the    United 
States  in  1923;  exempt  from  the  quota. 

"But  just  before  we  were  taking  the  steamer,"  he  said, 
"my  youngest  child  began  to  suffer  from  some  sickness. 
We  decided  that  my  wife  should  remain  with  the  baby, 
one  year  old,  until  it  got  well.  I  and  my  two  children,  a 
girl  of  seven  and  a  boy  of  five  and  one-half  years,  came  to 
the  United  States  in  July  1923-  I  sent  my  passport  back 
to  my  wife  because  her  visa  was  on  the  same  passport,  but 
our  baby  did  not  get  well  quickly.  At  last  in  March, 


1924,  when  the  baby  was  all  well  again,  my  wife  went 
to  the  Consul  for  a  visa.  But  then  the  Consul  said:  My 
wife  must  prove  she  did  not  go  to  the  United  States  with 
me  in  1923.  So  she  wrote  to  me  and  sent  back  the  pass- 
port asking  me  to  get  a  stamp  from  the  American  officials 
here  to  show  I  came  without  her.  It  took  me  a  long  time 
to  get  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  to 
show  that  I  came  alone  with  my  two  children.  Then  I 
got  a  letter  from  the  Red  Star  Line  too.  I  sent  all  these 
papers  to  my  wife,  but  by  that  time  the  new  Immigration 
Laws  was  passed,  and  now  my  wife  must  wait  for  her 
turn  in  the  Armenian  quota.  They  let  only  124  Armenians 
in  the  quota  every  year. 

"I  am  a  chemist,  I  have  good  work.  But  I  cannot  take 
care  of  my  little  children  myself,  so  I  board  them  with 
friends  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  I  have  to  work  in 
New  York  city,  so  I  do  not  see  my  children  often.  And 
my  poor  wife  is  in  Cairo  with  the  baby. 

"I  keep  three  homes  with  my  money,  and  still  I  am  all 
alone  here." 


two  years  my  days  have  been  one  long  attempt 
after  another  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  Im- 
migration Laws  that  have  separated  me  from  my  family. 
My  two  sons  are  here  ;  my  wife  and  daughter  are  in  Eng- 
land. I  shall  be  a  citizen  in  two  and  one-half  years. 

"When  I  first  came  to  America,"  said  Professor  C.,  the 
director  of  a  conservatory  of  music  in  West  Virginia, 
"these  stringent  laws  were  not  in  force  and  I  firmly 
believed  that  my  family  would  be  able  to  join  me  within 
a  few  months.  But  my  wife  was  born  in  Lithuania,  and 
my  daughter  —  now  21  —  happened  to  be  born  in  that 
country  while  my  wife  was  visiting  her  parents.  She  re- 
turned to  England  when  the  little  girl  was  eleven  months 
old  —  but,  of  course,  my  daughter  still  belongs  to  the 
Lithuanian  quota. 

"As  you  can  see  from  these  newspaper  clippings  (the 
father  very  proudly  exhibited  them)  my  children  are 
recognized  as  musicians  on  a  par  with  the  greatest  artists, 
and  in  fact  my  oldest  boy  is  ranked  with  the  world  famous 
Heifetz."  Here  he  paused  as  we  read  various  clippings 
from  the  London  Times,  The  Musical  Standard,  The 
Daily  Telegraph  of  London  —  which  did,  indeed,  rate  the 
three  young  people  as  artists  of  splendid  technique  and 
remarkable  achievement.  Satisfied  with  our  appreciation, 
Professor  C.  continued. 

"My  eldest  boy  of  24  and  my  youngest  son  of  19  were 
able  to  come  here  as  they  were  born  in  England.  But  the 
incomparable  C.  Trio,  which  has  played  over  the  European 
continent  is  broken  up  now  because  my  daughter  —  who  is 
the  pianist  in  the  Trio  —  may  not  come  here.  Recognizing 
as  I  do  how  much  America  appreciates  true  art  and  how 
enthusiastically  it  promotes  the  progress  of  artists,  I  feel 
sure  it  will  help  me  in  overcoming  this  great  difficulty  of 
separation,  which  is  retarding  the  success  of  the  Trio. 
My  boys  and  I  have  established  a  home  here  and  we  would 
all  be  so  wonderfully  happy  if  my  wife  and  daughter 
could  be  with  us." 

We  deliberated  with  Professor  C.,  trying  to  think  of  a 
way  in  which  he  might  have  his  family  reunited.  The 
result  was  hopeless.  One  last  wistful  question  remained. 

"If  you  were  to  advise  the  immigration  officials  that  my 
son,  who  is  a  violin  virtuoso,  was  appointed  a  professor 
at  Trinity  College,  London,  when  he  was  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  would  that  help?" 
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The  Common  Welfare 


THE  Women's  Industrial  Conference,  called  by 
the   Woman's    Bureau    of    the    Department    of 
Labor  brought  together  in  Washington  in  mid- 
January   nearly   three  hundred    delegates,    from 
forty-one    states,    representing    107    national    organizations. 
Recognized   authorities  discussed   such   important   questions 
as  the  development  and  expansion  of  industry  and  its  social 
significance  to  employer,  worker  and  society,  industrial  rela- 
tions, health  and  living  conditions  of  wage  earning  women 
and    the   problems   of   married   women    who    work   outside 
the  home. 

A  few  days  before  the  conference  a  delegation  of  work- 
ing women  organized  by  the  National  Woman's  Party  and 
led  by  Mary  Murray,  president  of  the  Women's  League  of 
Brooklyn,  carried  a  petition  to  the  White  House,  asking 
President  Coolidge's  support  of  the  Lucretia  Mott  amend- 
ment. Delegates  of  the  Woman's  Party  raised  this  issue 
before  the  conference. 

After  much  jockeying  and  acrimonious  debate  and  at  a 
special  session  set  aside  for  discussion,  the  conference  re- 
quested the  Woman's  Bureau,  as  a  governmental  agency, 
to  "make  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  all  the  special 
laws  regulating  the  employment  of  women,  to  determine 
their  effects."  During  the  conference,  twenty-seven  trade 
union  delegates  presented  a  petition  to  the  President  to 
oppose  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  and  urged  his  con- 
tinued support  of  an  eight-hour  law  for  women  and  other 
welfare  legislation.  This  delegation  was  headed  by  Sarah 
Conboy,  secretary  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America,  and  Agnes  Nestor  of  the  International  Glove 
Workers'  Union  and  the  National  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League. 


THE  present  inequalities  in  the  measures  which  com- 
pensate workers  for  the  disabilities  which  arise  from 
their  occupation  are  well  illustrated  in  the  situation  in  New 
York  state.  At  present  the  workmen's  compensation  law 
in  this  state  covers  only  nineteen  occupational  diseases,  while 
there  are  said  to  be  forty-two  occupational  hazards  in  the 
tanning  industry  alone.  New  York  City  is  the  nation's 
greatest  chemical  center;  between  1910  and  1924  the  num- 
ber of  chemical  plants  nearly  trebled,  and  the  after-war 
years  have  brought  an  astounding  increase  in  the  use  of 
chemical  poisons  in  manufacturing  processes.  Fifty-three 
separate  poisons  are  listed  as  dangerous  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  addition  to  harmful  dusts. 
Bricklayers  and  plasterers  suffer  from  lime.  Carbon  gets 
into  the  skin  pores  of  foundry  workers  and  causes  irritation. 
Dyes  injure  the  workers  who  handle  them.  Silicosis  kills 
stone  cutters,  and  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  is  sev- 
eral times  the  average  for  men  who  work  on  granite  or 
in  other  jobs  which  expose  them  to  silica  dust.  Yet  the 


present  New  York  state  law  makes  no  provision  for  silicosis 
or  injury  by  benzol  or  many  other  of  the  newer  industrial 
poisons.  A  measure  backed  by  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  has  recently  been  introduced  in  the  Assembly  to  pro- 
vide financial  relief  for  workers  suffering  "any  and  all  dis- 
abling diseases  and  disabling  illnesses1'  arising  from  their 
occupation.  Such  comprehensive  clauses  already  are  in  force 
in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Maryland,  and 
for  employes  of  the  federal  government.  But  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  no  compensation  laws  of  any  kind  for  work- 
ers in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  North 
and  South  Carolina.  With  the  growing  complexity  in  in- 
dustrial organization  and  processes  it  becomes  increasingly 
unjust  to  expect  the  worker  to  understand  and  to  protect 
himself  against  the  many  hazards  of  his  job,  and  cor- 
respondingly the  responsibility  of  health  and  other  public 
officials  to  see  that  he  does  not  lose  his  life  capital  by  acci- 
dent or  creeping  disease. 


WHEN  the  Act  for  the  Welfare  and  Hygiene  of 
Maternity  and  Infancy  had  been  signed  by  President 
Harding  on  November  23,  1921,  several  months  were  lost 
before  the  funds  requisite  for  its  administration  became 
available  in  March  1922,  and  then  only  for  a  five-year 
period,  of  which  more  than  half  of  the  first  year  had  ex- 
pired. The  proponents  had  hoped  that  the  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  might  be  made  permanent  as  is  usual. 
The  reduction  to  five  years  came  at  the  close  of  a  long, 
hard  struggle  to  get  the  Act  passed  on  any  terms. 

The  bills  pending  in  Congress  for  a  new  appropriation 
are  to  prevent  recurrence  of  that  earlier  delay.  Proponents 
have  hoped  for  a  second  five  years  period. 

The  State  and  Provincial  Health  Officers  at  their  last 
annual  meeting,  voted  to  ask  for  a  ten  years  extension. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, has  requested  a  two  years  extension  of  the  authorized 
appropriation,  and  this  is  incorporated  in  the  bills  now 
pending  before  Congress. 

In  the  Senate,  the  measure  is  S.  2696,  introduced  by 
Senator  Phipps  of  Colorado,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  is  now  before  this  committee. 
In  the  House  the  corresponding  measure  is  H.  R.  7555> 
introduced  by  Representative  Parker  of  New  York,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
It  has  had  a  hearing  before  this  committee,  and  may  come 
up  for  consideration  on  the  floor  at  any  time. 

Only  five  states  have  not  yet  accepted  the  Act  and  the 
funds  proffered  by  the  federal  government.  These  are  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  i,  1925,  43  states 
and  Hawaii  were  working  in  co-operation  with  the 
Children's  Bureau  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
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It  is,  of  course,  encouraging  that  the  vital  statistics  di- 
vision of  the  United  States  census  indicates  a  substantial 
drop  in  the  infant  death  rate  for  both  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities in  our  birth  registration  area.  But  even  with  this 
improvement  the  infant  death  rate  remains  higher  than  in 
Australia,  The  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the 
Irish  Free  State.  No  state  in  the  United  States'  birth  reg- 
istration area  has  so  low  a  rate  as  New  Zealand.  On  the 
sorrowful  subject  of  preventable  deaths  of  mothers  in  child 
birth,  the  United  States  lags  behind  many  countries. 

Yet  the  Bureau's  appropriation  was  smaller  in  1925  than  in 
1924,  and  has  been  still  further  reduced  for  1926.  The 
Government  is  expending  less  than  a  million  dollars  for  the 
promotion  of  a  health  program  for  mothers  and  babies.  It 
is  hard  to  follow  the  zeal  of  federal  legislators  for  starving 
this  life  saving  service  provided  by  cooperation  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  states  for  our  nation's  most 
precious  asset,  its  children  and  their  mothers. 

Until  the  vote  is  taken  in  both  Houses,  it  will  be  in 
order  for  citizens  who  wish  mothers  and  babies  not  to  die, 
to  express  their  desires  clearly  to  their  state  delegations  in 
both  Houses,  and  to  communicate  also  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 
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HEADED  by  the  judges  of  the  juvenile  court,  a  com- 
mittee of  fifty  distinguished  physicians,  lawyers,  busi- 
ness men  and  social  welfare  leaders  in  Chicago  is  raising 
a  fund  of  $275,000  to  make  possible  a  five-year  program 
for  the  scientific  study  of  human  behavior  and  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  an  institute  which  its  sponsors  hope  will  ulti- 
mately rank,  in  its  own  field  of  mental  diseases  and  be- 
havior problems,  with  the  great  research  institutions  in  other 
scientific  fields. 

The  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute,  founded  through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  William  F.  Dummer  sixteen  years  ago 
to  enable  Dr.  William  Healy  to  study  youthful  offenders 
appearing  in  the  juvenile  court,  was  essentially  a  research  in- 
stitution. That  parent  of  the  multitude  of  child  guidance 
clinics  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  and  other  lands 
was  originally  privately  supported  and  therefore  in  a  posi- 
tion to  limit  its  cases  to  such  as  gave  promise  of  utility  for 
research  purposes.  Dr.  Healy's  publications  give  abundant 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  that  policy. 

From  a  social  standpoint  it  was  a  triumph  for  the  re- 
christened  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  to  be  taken  over 
first  by  the  county  and  in  1917  by  the  state  of  Illinois. 
The  child  of  private  philanthropy  was  deemed  worthy  of 
public  maintenance  because  of  its  social  utility.  Under  Dr. 
Herman  Adler,  who  left  his  Harvard  teaching  position  to 
take  up  the  work  initiated  by  Dr.  Healy,  the  institute  has 
greatly  extended  its  scope  and  has  become  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  treatment  of  behavior  problems  throughout  the 
state  of  Illinois.  It  renders  service  to  children  presenting 
behavior  problems,  making  for  happy  wholesome  lives  where 
previously  had  been  conflict,  misery  and  anti-social  reactions. 

As  state  criminologist  Dr.  Adler  coordinated  the  work^of 
the  institute  with  that  of  some  forty  institutions  ranging 
from  state  penitentiaries  to  reform  schools  and  private  train- 
ing schools  for  delinquent  children.  Traveling  clinics  carry 
the  services  of  the  institute  to  all  parts  of  Illinois  including 
small  rural  communities. 


But  the  pressure  of  this  extensive  service  has  restricted 
the  research  work  of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research. 
Dr.  Adler  and  his  gifted  associates  feel  desperately  the  need 
for  continuous  research  into  the  mysteries  of  human  be- 
havior, and  stress  the  importance  of  intensive  research  upon 
the  data  that  lies  buried  in  8,OOO  case  records  accumulated 
during  the  existence  of  the  institute  and  the  wealth  of  mate- 
rial appearing  in  their  clinics  each  day. 

A  group  of  Chicagoans  have  organized  under  the  name 
Friends  of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  and  set  them- 
selves the  task  of  raising  by  private  subscription  a  fund  suffi- 
cient to  assure  the  continuance  of  the  research  work  so  keen- 
ly desired. 


AFTER  one  of  the  dull,  stupid,  bull-necked  sessions  of 
the  anthracite  operators  and  miners  in  Philadelphia, 
a  representative  of  the  operators,  relaxing  from  the  tension 
of  a  conference  in  which  everybody  was  determined  not  to 
confer,  fell  to  talking  with  an  acquaintance.  Oddly  enough, 
he  began  by  saying  that  the  quandary  in  which  both  sides 
found  themselves  was  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  for  a 
generation  anthracite  had  been  a  wretchedly  mismanaged  in- 
dustry. He  stressed  the  fact  that  the  operators  had  never 
proved  their  capacity  to  cooperate  even  with  one  another 
>'n  developing  a  common  labor  policy,  and  that  with  a  few 
none  too  noteworthy  exceptions  they  had  in  all  the  years 
since  the  Roosevelt  Commission  made  no  systematic  or  united 
attempt  to  win  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  men. 
The  result  was  that  the  men  had  come  to  feel  that  they 
could  get  what  they  wanted  only  through  fighting.  Time 
after  time,  they  had  fought  with  success.  Always  after 
more  or  less  stubborn  resistence,  the  operators  had  yielded 
a  considerable  part  of  the  miners'  demands.  This,  he  felt, 
had  developed  an  arrogant  spirit,  a  faith  in  force  so  great 
as  to  lead  to  the  comparatively  recent  adoption  by  the  men 
of  their  present  policy  of  refusing  to  work  after  the  expira- 
tion of  an  agreement  even  while  the  formulation  of  a  new 
agreement  was  in  process.  The  time  had  come,  he  was 
convinced,  for  the  operators  to  stand  their  ground,  to  assert 
and  maintain  their  "rights"  if  their  moral  and  actual  author- 
ity as  owners  and  managers  of  their  properties  was  not  to 
be  completely  lost.  Already  their  hold  on  the  loyalty  and 
confidence  of  the  men  was  so  far  weakened  that  it  needed 
the  reenforcement  of  compulsory  arbitration ;  especially  it 
needed  the  reenforcement  that  could  only-  come  to  it  through 
compelling  the  men  and  their  leaders  for  once  to  accept  and 
acknowledge  defeat.  Until  then  no  constructive  labor  policy, 
no  program  of  constructive  cooperation  would,  in  his  judg- 
ment, be  possible. 

Some  of  those  who  overheard  the  conversation  roughly 
summarized  in  the  preceding  paragraph  speculated  on  what 
might  have  happened  in  the  conferences  in  Atlantic  City 
last  summer,  if  the  two  sides  had  come  together  prepared 
to  confess  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the  difficulties  of 
the  industry,  if,  instead  of  firing  ultimatums  at  one  another 
with  respect  to  wages  and  arbitration,  they  had  come  to- 
gether in  the  spirit  of  partners  in  a  great  quasi-public  serv- 
ice, and  before  allowing  their  dander  to  rise,  like  two  boys 
who  have  to  get  up  a  "mad"  before  they  can  fight,  had 
begun  with  a  candid  appraisal  of  the  economic  and  technical 
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status  of  the  business.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  determined 
assumption  of  such  an  attitude  of  goodwill  and  candor  would 
have  inspired  the  mutual  confidence  the  lack  of  which  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  this  childish  and  tragically  wasteful 
deadlock?  And  is  it  likely  that  such  confidence  will  be 
created  by  the  "licking"'  of  either  side  by  the  other?  Since 
both  sides  begin  to  see  that  the  future  of  the  industry  de- 
pends upon  mutual  goodwill  and  cooperation  based  upon 
confidence,  and  since  both  sides  have  been  overheard  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are  each  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the 
present  absurd  situation,  one  wonders  how  long  it  will  take 
them  to  see  that  cooperation  means  mutual  concession  and 
that  no  time  will  be  better  to  start  cooperating  than  the 
present. 

There  are  signs  that  after  five  months,  their  minds  are 
reaching  this  commonsense  state.  In  their  latest  joint  ses- 
sion, they  began  to  try  to  find  substitutes  for  their  battle 
slogans — compulsory  arbitration  and  no  arbitration.  The 
discussion  began  to  turn  toward  such  terms  as  voluntary 
arbitration  and  conciliation  based  upon  fact-finding.  Indeed 
the  most  hopeful  and  promising  development  has  been  the 
steadily  increasing  emphasis  upon  fact-finding.  Once  the 
operators  and  miners  can  bring  themselves  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  adequate  joint  fact-finding  agency  their  chances 
are  that  they  will  turn  from  endless  debate  over  abstractions 
to  the  joint  consideration  of  the  practical  problems  of  their 
industry.  There  is  no  absolute  guarantee  against  conflict 
between  two  groups  so  differently  situated,  economically,  as 
the  mine  owners  and  the  wage-working  miners;  certainly 
we  have  had  enough  experience  with  compulsory  arbitration 
in  American  industry  to  make  a  prima  facie  case  against 
compulsion  of  any  kind  as  a  guarantee  of  constructive  co- 
operation. But  when  reasonable  men  come  together  with 
all  the  facts  before  them,  the  chances  that  they  will  reach 
a  working  agreement  in  advance  of  conflict  are  at  their 
maximum.  Moreover,  without  the  facts,  authenticated  by 
both  sides  through  a  joint  agency,  the  public  is  practically 
helpless  to  influence  such  a  deadlock  as  we  have  been  wit- 
nessing; with  them  the  force  of  public  opinion  may  be  de- 
cisive. For  this  reason  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
miners'  latest  proposal  to  the  effect  that  the  disposition  of 
future  controversies  be  left  with  a  joint  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion, guided  by  the  determinations  of  a  fact-finding  commis- 
sion to  be  designated  by  former  Justice  Hughes,  Governor 
Pinchot,  and  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  Davis 
is  a  long  stride  toward  the  essential  guarantees  for  which 
the  operators  have  been  contending. 
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THERE  seems  to  be  no  appreciable  hazard  to  motorists 
or  garage  workers  in  the  use  of  gasoline  treated  with 
lead  tetraethyl,  according  to  the  studies  of  the  expert  com- 
mittee which  has  just  made  its  report  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  The  hide- 
ous deaths  and  the  serious  illness  which  have  resulted  from 
poisoning  by  lead  tetraethyl  all  have  occurred,  in  so  far  as 
the  committee  can  discover,  during  the  manufacture  of  the 
chemical  or  the  process  of  mixing  it  with  gasoline.  Two 
and  three  years  experience  in  communities  which  have  used 
the  fuel  thus  treated  to  increase  its  power  and  eliminate 
the  "knock,"  disclose  no  known  cases  of  lead  poisoning  or 


of  other  illness  due  to  this  cause.  However  the  committee 
feels  that  a  longer  or  a  widespread  use  might  conceivably 
result  in  conditions  and  circumstances  which  would  cause  a 
modification  of  this  judgment,  and  they  ask  for  a  continua- 
tion of  such  studies  in  the  states  to  determine  future  reg- 
ulation. An  interesting  by-product  of  the  investigation  is 
the  finding  that  wherever  automobiles  are  housed  together 
in  large  numbers,  whatever  the  fuel  used,  there  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  lead  dust  which  may  prove  to  be  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  workers  involved,  in  addition  to  the  hazards 
from  carbon  monoxide  gas,  and  an  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress is  urged  to  make  possible  further  studies  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Surgeon  General  to  include  these  and 
related  problems  in  the  use  of  motor  fuels. 

While  ethyl  gasoline  apparently  is  a  reasonably  safe 
article  for  commerce  and  use,  the  lead  tetraethyl  which  is 
present  in  it  in  minute  dilution  is  one  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons  known  to  large  scale  manufacture.  The  commit- 
tee stresses  the  need  of  rigid  regulation  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  manufactured  and  mixed  with  the  gasoline, 
and  recommends  that  this  latter  process  take  place  only  in 
registered  plants  supervised  by  the  state  boards  of  health. 
In  this  connection  the  Workers'  Health  Bureau,  which  has 
been  represented  in  the  conferences  called  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  points  out  the  difficulties  which  result  from  a  lack 
of  national  policy  in  the  protection  of  workers'  lives  and 
health.  France  has  abolished  entirely  the  use  of  white  lead 
by  national  law,  and  Russia  has  declared  recently  that  its 
manufacture  and  use  must  stop  by  1930.  England  even 
under  the  stress  of  war  was  able  to  stop  the  use  of  air- 
plane "dopes"  when  their  danger  had  been  demonstrated. 
In  this  country  action  is  dependent  upon  the  vigilance  and 
energy  of  individual  state  and  city  health  departments  which 
shift  with  changing  political  tides.  A  further  consolidation 
of  the  various  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment which  deal  with  health,  such  as  has  been  suggest- 
ed recently  to  the  President  by  health  and  welfare  experts, 
might  make  possible  a  more  effective  national  policy  in  a 
field  where  further  safeguards  are  clearly  necessary. 


A  GROWING  sentiment  against  lynching  among  South- 
ern whites,  linked  with  the  desire  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  a  federal  anti-lynching  law  by  making  it  un- 
necessary through  state  action,  is  shown  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  Mississippi  State  Bar  Association  in  issuing  an  ap- 
peal to  all  Mississippi  citizens  to  oppose  mob  rule  at  every 
opportunity.  This  courageous  and  eloquent  condemnation 
of  lynching  by  the  lawyers  of  Mississippi  has  been  widely 
quoted  and  commended  by  the  press  of  the  nation.  A  tragic 
illustration  of  the  enormous  task  confronting  far-sighted 
Southern  leaders  who  endeavor  to  arouse  the  public  con- 
science of  their  section  to  oppose  lynch  law  was  furnished 
by  the  killing  of  a  Negro  by  a  mob  in  Clarksdale,  a  town 
in  one  of  the  least  enlightened  sections  of  Mississippi,  only 
a  short  time  after  the  publication  of  the  Bar  Association 
statement.  The  Negro,  Lindsey  Coleman,  was  one  of 
several  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Grover  C.  Nicholas,  a 
planter.  Coleman  was  tried  and  acquitted.  A  few  minutes 
after  he  walked  from  the  courtroom,  a  free  man,  he  was 
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seized  by  a  mob  and  hanged.  The  sheriff  was  indicted  for 
"failure  to  deliver  a  prisoner"  and  fined  $500.  Late  in 
January,  G.  O.  Cain,  the  leader  of  the  mob,  was  tried  for 
murder  in  connection  with  this  lynching  in  the  Coahoma 
County  Circuit  Court  and  acquitted.  The  jury  deliberated 
27  hours  and  was  several  times  reported  hopelessly  dead- 
locked. The  fact  that  a  member  of  the  mob  was  actually 
put  on  trial  is  sufficiently  novel  to  be  in  itself  encouraging 
as  to  the  state's  attitude. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  reports  18  lynchings  for  the  year  1925,  as  opposed 
to  1 6  for  1924.  Six  of  the  1925  lynchings  took  place  in 
Mississippi;  in  1924  there  were  only  2  reported  from  that 
state.  These  figures,  based  on  lynchings  reported  in  the 
press  and  verified  by  investigation,  can  hardly  represent  any- 
thing like  the  total  number  that  actually  took  place.  Many 
lynchings,  particularly  in  remote  country  districts  where 
law  enforcement  is  always  less  strict  than  in  urban  districts, 
are  never  reported  in  the  papers.  And  the  South  has  become 
so  sensitive  on  the  subject  that  lynchings  are  sometimes 
euphemistically  reported  as  homicides  of  less  offensive  sorts. 
Accurate  figures,  if  they  could  be  obtained,  would  probably 
show  a  more  serious  state  of  affairs  than  the  very  conservative 
statistics  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  present.  Whether  the  next 
step  in  dealing  with  it  will  be  through  the  Dyer  anti-lynching 
law  or  other  federal  legislation  or  through  state  action  is 
largely  a  matter  for  the  South  to  determine. 


T  ET  us  suppose  that  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  "in- 
•*— '  telligence  tests"  have  been  allowed  to  apply  those  tests 
universally,  and  to  classify  the  whole  population  in  accord- 
ance with  their  findings :  what  will  be  the  intellectual  and 
social  results  of  all  this  upon  our  civilization?  The  sup- 
position may  be  entirely  premature,  and  the  answer  may  be 
gratuitous.  There  may  be  no  one  who  wants  to  make  any 
such  universal  application  of  any  sort  of  classificatory  scheme. 
But  there  are  those  who  believe  that  this  is  just  what  we 
are  in  for. 

For  example,  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
which  has  protected  the  entrance  standards  of  nearly  two 
hundred  colleges  and  universities  for  twenty-five  years,  de- 
cided at  its  November  meeting  to  employ,  henceforward, 
the  "intelligence  tests"  used  during  the  war.  This  was 
declared  by  some  of  the  members  present  to  mark  "the  most 
important  development  in  educational  cooperation  in  the 
history  of  the  country." 

But  opinions  differ  widely.  Thomas  Scott  Fiske,  secre- 
tary of  the  board,  opposed  the  innovation  because,  he  was 
reported  to  have  said,  "intelligence  tests  are  so  unintelli- 
gent." About  the  best  that  could  be  said  for  the  plan,  he 
thought,  was  that  "it  would  help  to  determine  how  val- 
uable these  tests  are."  That  is,  even  on  the  campus- — the 
native  home  of  the  "tests" — there  is  no  common  acceptance 
of  the  plan. 

Off  the  campus,  there  is  much  disapproval.  One  of  the 
most  vigorous  of  dissenting  opinions  comes  from  a  well- 
known  labor  leader,  Victor  Olander,  of  Chicago,  delegate  of 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  to  the  recent  A.  F.  of  L. 
convention. 


These  intelligence  tests,  [said  Mr.  Olander  at  Atlantic  City] 
are  nothing  but  the  Hindu  caste  system,  which  asserts  that 
every  man  is  put  into  his  occupation  by  law  of  God:  teamsters 
in  the  teamsters'  caste;  sailors  in  the  sailors'  caste,  and  so  on, 
up  to  the  priesthood,  itself;  and  all  this  is  to  be  forced  upon 
America  under  the  title  of  an  alleged  psychology,  and  inflicted 
upon  our  children. 

But  Professor  Carl  G.  Brigham,  of  Princeton,  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  committee  on  tests,  are  already  hard  at 
work  on  the  task  of  adapting  the  war  tests  to  present  con- 
ditions and  in  getting  ready  to  conduct  the  examinations. 
College  and  university  men,  pretty  generally,  accept  the  use 
tof  the  tests  as  not  only  inevitable,  but  desirable  and  ad- 
vantageous. For  example,  President  George  B.  Cutten,  of 
Colgate  University,  has  said: 

If  the  present  hopes  and  expectations  are  realized  they  (the 
tests)  will  result  in  a  caste  system  as  rigid  as  that  of  India, 
but  on  a  rational  and  just  basis.  .  .  .  One's  intelligence  quo- 
tient will  eventually  be  known  and  persons  will  be  classified 
thereby.  Those  of  high  intelligence  will  be  directed  into  lines 
of  occupation  that  call  for  leadership.  .  .  .  Each  person  will 
be  directed  on  a  scale  of  intelligence  down  to  those  whose  work 
is  of  the  most  routine  character  of  which  an  imbecile  is  capable. 

"What  effect  will  this  have  on  our  so-called  democracy?" 
asks  President  Cutten.  He  replies: 

It  must  inevitably  destroy  universal  adult  suffrage,  by  cut- 
ting off  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  adults,  those  whose  intelli- 
gence is  so  low  as  to  be  impossible  of  comprehending  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  ballot.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  throw  the 
burden  and  responsibilitv  of  government  where  it  belongs,  on 
those  of  high  intelligence,  and  we  come  back  again  to  the  rule 
of  the  aristocracy — this  time  the  real  and  total  aristocracy. 
For  its  own  salvation  the  state  must  assume  the  obligation  and 
responsibility  of  selecting  this  intellectual  aristocracy,  and  hav- 
ing selected  it  see  that  it  is  properly  trained. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  science.  It  is  just  what  it  was 
in  Alexander  Hamilton's  time — an  aspiration  for  a  certain 
type  of  social  order.  But  it  now  appears  dressed  in  habili- 
ments that  claim  to  have  been  cut  on  scientific  lines.  The 
universities  which  espouse  such  doctrines  of  "intellectual 
aristocracy"  seem  to  be  getting  farther  and  farther  away 
from  life — just  as  the  medieval  monastery  did.  They 
spend  multiplied  millions  in  research — with  what  results? 
Mainly,  the  growth  of  a  great  fear  that  "our  intellectual 
aristocracy  is  being  swamped  by  the  mob."  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  develop  the  intelligence  of  this  "mob,"  as  did 
Jefferson,  who  didn't  think  of  people  as  a  mob,  they  seek 
to  segregate  themselves  from  it.  Will  it  work?  And  if 
it  works,  will  it  pay? 


PERHAPS  it  is  an  indirect  tribute  to  the  notoriously  ad- 
vertised climate,  perhaps  merely  another  instance  of  social 
progressivism,  that  causes  California  to  exhibit  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  care  of  the  aged.  From  the  Survey  Club  of 
Los  Angeles,  which  numbers  some  350  members,  there  comes 
a  resolution  passed  at  a  recent  meeting  requesting  that  early 
and  extensive  consideration  be  given  to  this  subject,  if  pos- 
sible in  a  special  issue  of  Survey  Graphic,  "in  view  of  the 
vital  importance  of  the  subject  of  Old  Age  Care  to  social 
workers  throughout  the  country  and  its  immediate  pressing 
importance  to  the  social  workers  of  the  State  of  California." 
We  hasten,  as  a  first  instalment,  to  offer  Lucile  Eaves'  re- 


view  of  the  notable  report  on  Old  Age  Pensions  just  made 
public  in  Massachusetts  by  the  Commission  on  Pensions 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Frank  H.  Hardison  (p.  554)-  1° 
addition  to  her  policy  of  opening  her  almshouses  as  board- 
ing homes  for  the  aged  who  were  independent  or  partially 
independent  financially,  Massachusetts  has  made  extensive 
use  also  of  the  practice  of  placing  the  dependent  aged  in  fam- 
ily homes  or  of  helping  to  maintain  them  in  their  own 
homes  rather  than  in  institutions.  (See  The  Survey,  Home 
Life  for  the  Aged,  by  Homer  Folks,  October  15,  1924-) 
Yet  even  in  Massachusetts  the  application  of  such  modern 
principles  has  not  been  extended  widely  among  the  private 
agencies.  According  to  Joseph  J.  Tillinghast,  who  has  made 
an  extensive  study  of  the  care  of  the  aged,  there  are  prob- 
ably not  more  than  one  hundred  aged  persons  who  have 
been  "placed  out"  under  supervision  by  the  societies  inter- 
ested in  the  care  of  the  aged,  as  compared  to  the  three  thou- 
sand aged  persons  cared  for  by  these  organizations  in  in- 
stitutions. If  the  numbers  aided  by  the  private  relief  and 
welfare  agencies  are  included  with  those  helped  by  the  old 
age  societies,  the  institutional  group  still  is  twice  as  large 
as  the  group  who  are  receiving  "outdoor  relief"  from  priv- 
ate sources.  Under  the  public  agencies  the  two  plans  run 
neck  and  neck — 4,123  aged  persons  in  almshouses  and  3,791 
who  receive  outdoor  relief  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  the  outdoor  relief  given  by  public  and 
private  agencies  alike  varies  widely  in  plan  and  extent. 

California  herself  will  have  some  interesting  data  to  offer 
on  the  care  of  the  aged  with  the  completion  of  the  survey 
of  the  care  of  the  aged  in  San  Francisco  and  Alameda 
County  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Council  of  Social  and 
Health  Agencies  of  San  Francisco  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Social  Economics  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  study  follows  closely  upon  the  passage  of  two 
important  pieces  of  legislation  in  that  state,  giving  to  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  the  duty  of  supervising 
persons  or  groups  of  persons  who  undertake  the  care  of  an 
aged  person  and  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner  the  re- 
sponsibility for  passing  on  the  solvency  of  any  association 
which  accept  life  payments  or  annuities  for  the  care  of  old 
people.  A  plan  for  cooperation  has  been  effected  by  the  two 
departments  which  should  prove  of  much  value  in  ensuring 
adequate  safeguards  in  the  care  of  aged  persons. 


TTT'E  have  tried  to  scare  automobilists  into  law  and  order 
*  *  by  taking  their  money  and  licenses;  to  horrify  them, 
by  conducting  them  personally  through  the  accident  wards 
of  hospitals  or  posting  the  highways  with  records  of  casu- 
alties: to  convince  them  by  statistical  tables,  showing  that 
the  automobile  has  become  deadlier  than  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  typhoid  fever  or  smallpox.  Why  not  try  a  little  gentle 
and  humorous  persuasion  as  well?  We  put  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  such  a  task  the  Rules  of  the  Road  in  Japan, 
recently  reprinted  by  the  New  York  Times  (with  its  tongue 
in  its  cheek)  as  the  transcript  of  a  poster  circulated  in  Tokio 
and  sent  back  by  an  American  traveler.  At  any  rate  they 
give  spicy  variety  to  the  old  familiar  story. 

At  the  rise  of  the  hand  of  policeman,  stop  rapidly.    Do  not 
pass  him  by  or  otherwise  disrespect  him. 


When  a  passenger  of  the  foot  hove  in  sight,  tootle  the  horn 
trumpet  to  him  melodiously  at  first.  If  he  still  obstacles  your 
passage,  tootle  him  with  vigor  and  express  by  word  of  the 
mouth  the  warning,  "Hi,  hi." 

Beware  of  the  wandering  horse,  that  he  shall  not  take  fright 
as  you  pass  him.  Do  not  explode  the  exhaust  box  at  him.  Go 
soothingly  by,  or  stop  by  the  roadside  till  he  pass  away. 

Give  big  space  to  the  festive  dog  that  make  sport  in  the 
roadway.  Avoid  entanglement  of  dog  with  your  spokewheels. 

Go  soothingly  on  the  grease-mud,  as  there  lurk  the  skid 
demon.  Press  the  brake  of  the  foot  as  you  roll  around  the 
corners  to  save  collapse  and  tie-up. 


THE  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1925,  now  being 
distributed,  is  a  rather  dreary  discussion  of  surveys,  research 
projects  and  departmental  publications,  until  one  reaches  the 
Alaska  Division  on  page  26.  This  "undertakes  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  natives  of  Alaska,  extend  to 
them  all  possible  medical  relief,  train  them  in  the  industries 
and  relieve  worthy  cases  of  destitution"  and  this  broad  pro- 
gram proceeds  under  grave  handicaps: 

The  adminstration  .  .  .  involves  great  difficulties  arising  prin- 
cipally from  the  remoteness  of  most  of  the  villages,  the  enor- 
mous distances  between  them,  the  meager  means  of  communi- 
cation and  the  severity  of  the  climate.  .  .  .  One  of  the  school 
districts  is  twice  the  size  of  Illinois.  Many  of  the  settlements 
are  far  beyond  the  limits  of  transportation  and  regular  mail 
service,  and  one  third  of  the  native  population  is  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

Through  the  long,  dim  winters  the  teachers  of  the  hundred 
odd  schools  in  these  far  flung  outposts  "not  only  teach  the 
school  but  are  dispensing  agents  of  the  medical  chest,  teacher 
of  sanitation  and  health  and  village  sanitary  engineer." 

The  chief  need  of  the  Alaskan  natives  is  some  type  of 
industrial  education  that  will  teach  them  how  to  soften  in 
some  degree  the  rigors  of  arctic  life,  which  all  too  often 
in  the  past  has  known  famine  and  the  epidemics  of  disease 
that  follow  famine.  It  is  to  help  these  remote  Americans 
in  their  struggle  for  existance  that  the  reindeer  industry  has 
been  developed  in  Alaska  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  until 
according  to  this  report, 

the  total  number  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  is  now  estimated  at 
350,000,  of  which  about  235,000  are  owned  by  the  natives 
themselves.  .  .  .  The  present  commercial  value  of  the  Alaskan 
reindeer  herds  is  approximately  $8,750,000.  or  $1,550,000  more 
than  the  sum  paid  for  the  Territory  by  the  United  States  in 
1867.  .  .  .  This  does  not  take  any  account  of  more  than  200,- 
ooo  reindeer  slaughtered  in  the  past  and  used  as  meat  by  the 
natives,  nor  the  great  benefit  derived  by  the  natives  through 
participation  in  this  great  industrial  success. 

The  casual  parent  or  the  average  taxpayer  into  whose 
hands  this  report  happens  to  fall  will  probably  be  depressed 
by  the  purely  routine  and  mechanical  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  in  the  various  states;  and  he  will  be  equally 
intrigued  by  the  ingenuity  and  spirit  and  constructive  merit 
of  the  work  of  the  Alaska  Division.  And  he  will  wonder, 
perhaps  a  little  resentfully,  why  his  Bureau  of  Education 
cannot  find  and  encourage  among  the  children  of  the  United 
States  activities  as  vital,  as  intimately  connected  with  their 
actual  life,  as  significant  and  challenging,  as  is  the  raising 
of  reindeer  to  Eskimo  boys  and  girls  "north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle." 
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What  Is  This  Adult  Education? 


WITHIN  the  past  year,  "adult  education"  has 
been  "put  on  the  map"  in  America.  After 
many  years  of  incidental  development  in 
sporadic  ways  and  in  isolated  movements,  the 
"national  association"  period  has  been  reached.  At  Cleve- 
land, in  October,  the  formation  of  the  Association  was 
begun.  (See  Survey  Graphic,  December,  1925,  p.  308.) 
In  New  York,  in  December,  the  first  of  a  series  of  regional 
conferences  on  the  subject  was  held,  preparatory  to  a  na- 
tional conference  which  is  to  come  later.  (See  The  Survey, 
January  15,  1926,  p.  493.)  Seventy-five  men  and  women 
active  in  various  movements  having  to  do  with  "adult 
education"  were  present  at  the  New  York  meeting.  The 
Survey  asked  a  number  of  those  present — including  some 
who  did  not  express  themselves  at  all  and  others  who  did 
not  have  time  to  express  themselves  adequately — to  con- 
tribute a  series  of  brief  discussions  of  the  problem,  dealing 
both  with  the  task  of  defining  terms  and  the  task  of 
safeguarding  organization  methods.  The  six  papers  presented 
herewith  indicate  some  of  the  difficulties  in  both  those  realms. 
There  is  no  agreement  as  to  what  the  term  "adult  educa- 
tion" does,  or  can,  or  should  mean.  Some  think  it  should 
cover  all  the  multifarious  activities  of  all  individuals  and 
groups  who  are  dealing  with  adults,  whether  idealism  be 
their  guide,  or  whether  the  not  unwelcome  fees  soften  some- 
what the  rigors  of  their  idealism.  Some  are  fearful  that 
this  "adult  education"  will  "escape  from  all  control"  of 
definitions  and  go  its  own  way  in  the  world,  unstandardized 
and  unstandardizable.  Others  are  fearful  that  it  will  not 
do  so.  This  symposium  deals  with  this  problem  of  defining 
terms  in  well-rounded,  suggestive  and  challenging  ways. 

There  is  no  agreement  as  to  how  "adult  education" 
should  be  organized — if  it  is  to  remain  "adult,"  and  worth 
its  salt.  Some  want  to  departmentalize  its  organization  and 
make  it  subordinate  to  existent  forms  of  classificatory  think- 
ing. Others  want  to  keep  it  fluid,  spontaneous,  unorganized 
— save,  perhaps,  for  a  central  clearing  house  of  general  in- 
formation. These  six  papers  help 
to  clear  up  the  issues  involved  in 
this  crucial  problem.  The  Survey 
holds  no  brief  for  any  narrow 
definition  of  terms  or  for  any 
prejudicial  form  of  organization. 
As  Dean  Russell  said,  in  an 
earlier  statement,  "Adult  educa- 
tion, as  we  now  find  it,  is  sporadic 
and  experimental."  That  is  very 
true.  It  is  also  quite  natural. 
Every  vital  effort  is  sporadic  and 
experimental  at  first.  Adult  edu- 
cation is  still  one  of  the  young- 
est of  our  social  enterprises.  Our 
hope  must  be  that  it  will  never 


What  Is  Adult  Education? 

The   question   answered  by 

MARY  ELY,  education  secretary  of  the  National 
League  of  Girls'  Clubs 

AMY  HEWES,  professor  of  economics  and  so- 
ciology, Mount  Holyoke  College 

E.  c.  LINDEMAN,  American  Country  Life  As- 
sociation 

A.  J.  MUSTEJ  director  of  Brookwood  Labor 
College 

WILLIAM  ORTON,  professor  of  economics  and 
sociology,  Smith  College 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  dean  of  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University 


suffer  the  same  kind  of  institutionalizing  that  has  overtaken 
our  public  education  for  children.  The  great  defeat  comes 
when  a  vital  movement  loses  all  its  earlier  characteristics. 
In  the  minds  of  the  editors  of  The  Survey,  the  high  challenge 
of  the  present  formative  situation  with  respect  to  adult 
education  is  to  make  it  less  sporadic  without  at  the  same 
time  making  it  one  whit  less  experimental. 

An  Opportunity  to   Think 

ONE  has  no  business  to  get  into  a  dilemma  when  one 
has  only  five  hundred  words  with  which  to  get  out. 
But  that  is  exactly  my  situation.  If  I  devoted  every  one 
of  my  five  hundred  words  to  a  statement  of  what  the 
National  League  of  Girls'  Clubs  does  mean  by  adult  edu- 
cation I  could  hardly  do  the  subject  justice.  And  yet  so 
firmly  has  the  habit  of  negative  exposition  fastened  itself 
upon  me  that  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  spend  at 
least  two-thirds  of  my  allowance  in  telling  what  we  do 
not  mean. 

This  attitude  of  mind  was  created  in  the  beginning  by 
persistent,  though  varied,  misunderstandings  of  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  our  educational  program. 

Our  organization  is  composed  of  working  women. 
"Then,"  said  some,  placing  the  emphasis  upon  the 
"working,"  "you  are  right  to  give  them  more  education  so 
that  they  may  fit  themselves  for  better  jobs.1' 

"But,"  we  answered,  "our  type  of  education  may  not  do 
that  for  it  is  concerned  not  with  getting  a  living  but  with 
living  itself.1' 

"Yes,"'  said  others,  stressing  the  "women,"  "every  woman 
should  be  taught  to  cook  and  sew  and  make  a  comfortable 
home." 

And  again  we  answered  "That  is  not  the  sort  of  edu- 
cation we  are  offering.  Ours  is  vocational.  It  has  to  do 
with  life  as  a  whole,  not  with  any  special  phase  of  it." 

And  still  others,  sensing  a  certain  deprivation  in  the  term 
"working  women,"  commended  us  for  giving  our  members 

educational  opportunities,  which 
they  had  missed  when  younger. 
To  them  we  explained  that  our 


program  is  in  no  sense  compen- 
satory. It  does  not  look  to  the 
past.  It  attempts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present  with  what- 
ever of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
can  increase  the  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  life  today  and 
tomorrow. 

The  actual  program  of  studies 
offered  to  a  group  depends  large- 
ly upon  their  own  demands  and 
desires.  There  are  classes  in  lit- 
erature and  art;  in  economics,. 
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politics,  history,  sociology,  psychology  and  biology.  "But 
how  can  you  teach  these  subjects  to  girls  who  may  not  have 
had  even  a  high  school  education  ?"  we  are  askea. 

The  question  reminds  me  of  a  file  clerk  who  once  worked 
in  our  office.  She  had  perfected  an  elaborate  system  of 
filing  that  gave  each  bit  of  correspondence  its  own  place, 
into  which  it  went  with  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  a  shot 
fired  by  an  expert  marksman.  But  getting  it  out  again  was 
different!  It  was  not  that  the  file  clerk  could  not  find  it 
but  that  she  objected  to  removing  anything  from  so  perfect 
a  repository.  Why  should  letters  once  anchored  there  ever 
be  expected  to  get  back  into  the  current  of  every  day 
business  ? 

So  with  the  "isms"  and  the  "ics"  and  the  "ologies''  which 
are,  after  all,  only  repositories  of  the  systematized  knowledge 
of  human  equipment,  human  affairs  and  the  environment 
to  which  human  beings  must  adapt  themselves.  This 
knowledge  can  profit  us  nothing  if  it  cannot  get  back  into 
the  current  of  every  day  living  through  its  application  to 
everyday  problems  by  the  everyday  men  and  women  who 
are  meeting  them.  Therefore,  we  present  psychology  and 
economics  and  the  like  to  our  students  not  as  academic 
subjects  but  as  sources  of  information  which  may  throw 
light  upon  the  questions  which  they  are  trying  to  solve. 
These  questions  arise  most  often  out  of  conflict  between 
the  elements  of  change  and  permanence  in  our  complex 
society — changing  codes  of  morals;  shifting  values  in  human 
relationships;  cross  currents  in  contemporary  history,  poli- 
tics, law,  industry  and  religion. 

One  other  standing  objection  we  meet :  "Are  you  really 
being  of  service  to  your  members  when  you  confront  them 
with  such  things  as  the  population  problem,  psychological 
repressions  and  complexes,  and  industrial  conflicts?  Are 
they  ready  for  them?"  Perhaps  not.  But  life  does  not  hold 
back  on  that  account.  And  the  real  question  seems  to  be 
whether  it  is  better  to  have  complexes  and  not  know  it,  or 
to  know  about  them  and  through  knowing,  avoid  or  get 
rid  of  them? 

Adult  education,  in  our  meaning  of  the  term,  is  essentially 
a  protestant  movement.  As  Protestantism  in  religion  in- 
sisted upon  every  man's  ability  to  interpret  the  sacred 
scriptures  for  himself  and  a  similar  movement  in  politics 
aimed  to  give  every  man  a  voice  in  his  own  government 
through  his  vote,  so  this  movement  in  education  asks  that 
every  man  be  given  an  opportunity  to  think  for  himself. 
And  upon  us,  who  are  in  the  movement,  the  conviction 
grows  that  political  democracy  is,  and  must  remain,  a  farce 
until  education  of  this  sort  is  both  universal  and  life-long. 
That  is  why  we  should  like  to  see  it  spread  into  every  corner 
of  our  country  and  to  have  it  recognized  as  a  most  essential 
element  in  our  educational  system.  MARY  ELY 

Building  a  World  View 

THERE  is  indeed  need  for  a  definition  of  adult  edu- 
cation.    I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  frame  it  in  this 
brief  statement.     I  am  only  going  to  talk  about  it. 

There  are  those  who  speak  as  if  adult  education  included 
every  organized  effort  to  impart  instruction  to,  or  to  secure 
the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of,  persons  too  old 
to  be  classified  as  infants,  children  or  adolescents.  Thus 
the  movies,  radio  concerts  and  lectures,  Americanization 
activities,  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreigners,  the  extension 
divisions  of  colleges  and  universities,  open  forums,  cor- 
respondence schools,  workers'  education,  the  educational 
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activities  of  church  missionary  societies,  Y.M.C.A.'s, 
fraternal  orders,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  lumped  together  and 
called  adult  education.  I  do  not  have  in  mind  now  criticism 
of  any  of  these  activities.  But  if  this  is  the  definition  of 
adult  education,  does  it  define  anything?  Is  this  bringing 
together  elements  that  have  any  contribution  to  make  to 
each  other  or  to  the  community  through  being  brought 
together  ? 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  all  these  activities  are  to 
be  grouped  under  the  name  of  adult  education,  it  would 
seem  that  the  movement  has  three  main  purposes.  In  the 
first  place  much  of  this  adult  education  is  vocational,  seeking 
more  or  less  directly  to  equip  men  for  various  trades  or 
professions.  In  the  second  place  much  of  this  adult  edu- 
cation aims  at  providing  entertainment.  This  is  probably 
the  principal  achievement  of  a  good  deal  of  lecturing  and 
open  forum  discussions,  as  well  as  of  activities  more 
avowedly  seeking  to  provide  entertainment. 

But  it  seems  obvious  in  the  third  place  that  there  are  a 
great  many  people  today  in  a  country  like  ours  who  are 
trying  to  build  up  what  may  be  most  simply  characterized 
as  a  world  view.  The  old  theological  world  view  has  been 
broken  down  and  along  with  it  many  of  the  ancient  customs, 
supports  and  inspirations  of  life.  If  life  under  the  new 
conditions  is  to  be  coherent,  is  to  partake  of  a  measure  of 
intelligence  and  purposefulness,  and  is  to  seem  worthwhile, 
another  conception  of  the  universe  and  of  life  must  be 
built  up. 

Hence  the  thirst  for  lectures  stating  in  popular  form  the 
findings  of  all  the  sciences  under  the  sun,  physics,  chemistry, 
astronomy,  biology,  psychology,  geology,  sociology,  history. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  we  sometimes 
appear  to  do,  that  the  people  who  attend  these  lectures  do 
so  with  a  purely  objective  and  scientific  attitude.  They 
are  far  from  being,  on  the  average,  independent  investigators 
like  those  who  work  in  the  laboratory  or  carry  on  a  piece 
of  statistical  social  research.  These  thousands  of  folk 
attending  the  chautauquas,  open  forums  and  university  ex- 
tension lectures  are  taking  their  world  view  mainly  on 
authority. 

It  is  also  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  the  impulse 
moving  these  folk  is  exclusively  or  even  primarily  that  of 
intellectual  curiosity.  This  is  no  doubt  an  important  ele- 
ment. But  they  are  also  seeking  emotional  release,  courage, 
enhancement  of  life,  advice  on  personal  problems,  inspiration 
to  idealistic  living. 

If  this  is  true,  then  people  are  seeking  in  the  adult  edu- 
cation movement  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  may 
have  to  call  religion,  seeking,  in  other  words,  what  the 
churches  supplied  to  our  ancestors  and  are  perhaps  con- 
tinuing to  supply  to  some  of  our  contemporaries. 

And  if  this  is  true,  then  it  becomes  very  important  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  there  is  any  one  thing  that  can  be  called 
adult  education,  whether  in  other  words  all  these  various 
adult  education  agencies  are  teaching  or  wanting  to  teach 
the  same  view  of  the  world,  and  inspiring  or  wanting  to 
inspire  men  to  the  same  type  of  living  and  to  the  same 
practical  reactions  toward  the  social  issues  of  the  time. 

A.  J.  MUSTE 

A  Help  to  Self-Realization 

THE  aim  of  adult  education,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  inspire 
grown-ups  to  be  something  more  than  they  are  now 
and  to  do  their  work     better  than   they  now  do   it.     Its 
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beginning  is  wherever  one  finds  oneself;  it  ends  only  when 
ambition  ceases  to  function.  At  its  best,  it  leads  to  con- 
stantly increasing  richness  of  life,  better  appreciation  of 
what  life  offers,  greater  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  mind  and 
body,  and  better  understanding  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
one's  fellow-men. 

In  this  sense,  adult  education  includes  everybody  every- 
where who  aspires  to  self-realization.  In  a  narrower  sense, 
it  applies  particularly  to  those  who  need  help  to  help  them- 
selves. At  one  extreme  is  the  person  who  can  and  does  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  advancement  that  comes 
his  way.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  person  who  is  so 
situated  that  he  cannot  make  use  of  such  means  as  are  avail- 
able for  getting  out  of  the  rut  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
Between  these  extremes  are  most  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and 
the  majority  are  below  the  middle  line.  A  democracy  can- 
not long  exist  that  does  not  succeed  fairly  well  in  helping 
all  men  up. 

Our  public  schools  at  best  afford  only  the  beginnings  of 
education,  and  not  all  who  pass  through  them  get  what  they 
are  intended  to  give.  Class  instruction  never  reaches  all 
alike.  Relatively  few  stay  long  enough  in  school  to  profit 
most  from  its  advantages.  Lack  of  incentive  and  lack  of 
opportunity  are  responsible  for  many  failures  to  make  a 
start  in  the  right  direction.  Book  learning  is  too  often 
imposed  when  practical  training  along  vocational  lines  is 
what  is  wanted.  In  other  words,  our  public  schools  are  so 
standardized  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  fit  the  pat- 
tern suffers  the  penalty  of  being  different. 

In  my  opinion,  the  movement  for  the  promotion  of  adult 
education  is  more  than  a  philanthropic  gesture:  it  is  prac- 
tical patriotism  which  the  state  should  foster,  if  it  had 
foresight  enough  to  discern  its  own  interests.  That  fore- 
sight lacking,  it  is  left  to  those  who  want  help  and  to  those 
who  can  give  help  to  band  themselves  together  for  mutual 
profit.  In  this  way,  at  least  we  shall  escape  the  trammels 
that  go  with  state  control.  This  undertaking  cannot  be 
standardized ;  it  must  reach  out  to  individuals. 

The  proposed  American  Association  for  Adult  Education 
faces  a  heroic  task.  There  is  need  of  a  clearing  house  for 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  concerning 
the  many  fine  things  now  being  done  in  this  country  and 
abroad  for  the  education  of  adults.  Methods  of  teaching 
and  ways  of  adult  learning  should  be  studied.  Text-books 
and  study  guides  written  in  non-technical  language  are  a 
prime  requisite.  Teachers  who  can  divest  themselves  of  the 
academic  halo  must  be  found  and  fitted  for  their  jobs.  The 
scope  of  our  public  schools  and  state  institutions  can  be 
extended  when  the  public  comes  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
their  worth.  And  back  of  all  is  the  need  of  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  man  who  is  different  and  of  more  sympathy 
for  his  efforts  to  become  a  better  American  citizen.  What- 
ever the  cost,  the  investment  will  quickly  redeem  itself  in 
dividends  of  social  betterment.  JAMES  E.  RUSSELL 

To  Discover  the  Meaning  of  Experience 

CAN  the  term  "adult  education"  carry  the  load  which 
its  hasty  devotees  have  heaped  upon  its  back?  Or  is 
it  merely  representative  of  another  typical  American  fad— 
a  resonant  sound  which  will  soon  take  its  place  in  that 
limbo  of  linguistic  thrillers  where  "reconstruction''  lan- 
guishes with  its  mates? 

Symbols  we  must  have,  but  sad  is  their  fate  in  a  civiliza- 
tion dominated  by  advertising  and  publicity  psychology. 


We  can,  by  the  use  of  high-pressure  methods,  debauch  the 
best  of  words.  Put  a  fine-sounding  phrase  on  the  lips  of 
fifty  Americans  and  permit  them  to  go  forth  in  missionary 
ardor  to  "sell  the  idea"  and  you  have  the  perfect  formula 
for  defeat.  The  saturation-point  is  soon  reached ;  when  the 
campaign  smoke  has  cleared  away  the  residue  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  will  thenceforth  seek  to  perpetuate  itself  on  the 
basis  of  a  symbol  which  has  lost  all  meaning.  This,  I  fear, 
may  become  the  history  of  adult  education  in  America. 

The  danger  is  avoidable.  Movements  which  tend  to 
spread  too  rapidly  may  be  redeemed  if  enthusiasts  can  learn 
to  give  attention  to  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative 
results.  At  present  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  term 
"adult  education"  comprehensive  in  meaning.  Adults 
pursuing  correspondence  courses,  attending  spasmodic 
Chautauqua  lectures,  or  studying  in  evening  continuation 
schools  are  considered  to  be  a  part  of  adult  education  no 
less  than  participators  in  labor  classes,  new  schools  and 
people's  colleges.  Obviously  these  are  all  adults  going 
through  some  of  the  motions  of  education.  Some  are 
learning  to  become  better  specialists,  some  are  filling  the 
gaps  in  an  interrupted  educational  schedule  and  some  are 
seeking  nothing  more  than  conversational  acquaintance  with 
highbrowism.  Each  of  these  attempts  looking  toward  in- 
tellectual improvement  may  on  its  own  account  be  wholly 
worthy  and  commendable  but  somewhere  there  must  be 
found  a  qualitative  criterion  by  which  the  chaff  may  be 
discriminated  from  the  grain.  If  adult  education  means 
everything,  it  means  nothing. 

These  tests,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  discovered,  not  in  con- 
tent or  quantity,  but  rather  in  method  and  quality.  If,  for 
example,  the  teacher  is  still  considered  to  be  the  oracle  of 
wisdom  who  gets  from  his  students  what  he  has  already 
imparted  out  of  his  academic  repository,  the  process  is  not 
adult  education.  Some  knowledge  may  be  accumulated  by 
this  method  and  certain  satisfactions  will  accrue.  The 
teacher  will,  like  all  experts  and  preachers  who  get  their 
views  accepted,  be  suffused  with  the  glow  of  achievement 
and  the  students  will  cherish  their  well-filled  notebooks  as 
souvenirs  of  learning.  This,  however,  is  the  same  method 
which  goes  on  regularly  in  stereotyped  schools  and  colleges 
• — a  merely  additive  process.  If  adult  education  is  to  have 
creative  meaning,  it  will  need  to  do  something  more  than 
add  a  little  more  to  what  we've  already  got.  If  adult  edu- 
cation is  to  be  merely  a  quantitative  extension  of  the  sort 
of  education  which  already  prevails,  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  getting  excited  about  it — no  more  reason  than  I  can  see 
for  enthusiasm  for  increased  production  of  automobiles. 

I  am  conceiving  adult  education  in  terms  of  a  new  tech- 
nique for  learning,  a  technique  as  essential  to  the  college 
graduate  as  to  the  unlettered  manual  worker.  It  represents  a 
process  by  which  the  adult  learns  to  become  aware  of  and 
to  evaluate  his  experience.  To  do  this  he  cannot  begin  by 
studying  "subjects'"  in  the  hope  that  some  day  this  informa- 
tion will  be  useful.  On  the  contrary,  he  begins  by  giving 
attention  to  situations  in  which  he  finds  himself,  to  prob- 
lems which  include  obstacles  to  his  self-fulfillment.  Facts 
and  information  from  the  differentiated  spheres  of  knowl- 
edge are  used,  not  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation  but  be- 
cause needed  in  solving  problems.  In  this  process  the 
teacher  finds  a  new  function.  He  is  no  longer  the  oracle 
who  speaks  from  the  platform  of  authority,  but  rather  the 
guide,  the  pointer-out  who  also  participates  in  learning  in 
proportion  to  the  vitality  and  relevancy  of  his  facts  and 
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experiences.  In  short,  my  conception  of  adult  education  is 
this:  a  cooperative  venture  in  non-authoritarian,  informal 
learning,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  experience ;  a  quest  of  the  mind  which  digs  down 
to  the  roots  of  the  preconceptions  which  formulate  our  con- 
duct ;  a  technique  of  learning  for  adults  which  makes  edu- 
cation coterminous  with  life  and  hence  elevates  living  itself 
to  the  level  of  adventurous  experiment. 

E.  C.  LINDEMAN 

Between  Herd  and  Individual 

IT  is  perhaps  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  define  what 
adult  education  is.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
what  adult  education,  of  the  socially  valuable  kind,  is  not. 
It  is  not  essentially  a  means  of  remedying  the  defects  of 
juvenile  education:  those  defects,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  are  irremediable.  It  is  not  essentially  a  means  to  an 
economic  end :  if  economic  benefit  results,  that  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  bonus,  like  material  gain  following  upon  right 
conduct.  It  is  not  essentially  a  means  to  the  advancement 
of  any  given  group  interest :  the  collective  intention  may 
be  either  strengthened  or  weakened,  and  must  submit  to  the 
hazard.  It  is  not  essentially  a  means  to  anything.  Unless 
it  be  conceived  primarily  as  end  in  itself,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while — certainly  not  worth  public  while.  In  this  matter  it 
differs  no  whit  from  any  other  species  of  real  education. 

Another  popular  fallacy  is  that,  in  a  democracy,  public 
opinion  is  determined  by  the  news.  This  is  a  double  error. 
First,  it  is  now  pretty  well  proven  that  the  demand 
for  news  is  in  the  main  a  demand  for  entertainment, 
distraction.  And  second,  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  news 
in  the  narrow,  newspaper  sense,  is  not  a  sufficient  basis  of 
intelligent  opinion.  To  have  value  as  a  guide  to  judgment, 
news  needs  continuous  constructive  interpretation.  I  mean 
not  color,  but  setting.  No  string  of  bare  news  items  can 
safely  be  relied  on  to  interpret  itself.  For  that  there  is 
need  of  knowledge  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to  reveal  the 
relative  significance  of  the  new  particulars  in  the  trend  of 
events,  and  to  make  possible  the  construction  of  intelligent 
hypotheses  as  to  the  underlying  forces,  which  may  be  tested 
and  corrected  as  fresh  facts  come  to  hand.  It  is  desirable 
that  as  many  people  as  possible  should  qualify,  in  at  least 
some  field,  to  attempt  this  for  themselves  rather  than  leave 
it  to  not  always  disinterested  professionals;  not  so  much 
because  of  the  chance  of  better  interpretation  as  because  of 
the  certainty  of  better  people. 

There  is  in  America  much  spontaneous  cooperation  to 
this  end  in  small  neighborhood  groups  or  clubs  of  all  de- 
scriptions. It  is  perhaps  a  basic  function  of  adult  educa- 
tion to  develop  such  groupings  that  afford  an  escape  from 
the  isolation  of  the  individual  without  invoking  the  men- 
tality of  the  herd.  How  to  stimulate  and  direct  this  gen- 
eral purpose  without  destroying  its  spontaneity  is  a  delicate 
problem  of  organization  upon  which  I  cannot  here  enter. 
This  much  however  may  be  said :  that  any  such  effort 
must  work  in  closest  conformity  with  the  natural  habits 
of  the  people ;  that  it  must  recognize  intimacy  of  association 
and  the  cooperative  spirit  as  first  principles  of  pedagogy; 
that  it  must  avoid  dictation  alike  of  method  and  of  purpose, 
leaving  to  each  group  the  great  educational  experience  of 
deciding  for  itself  which  among  various  possibilities  of  en- 
deavor is  the  most  worth  while ;  and  that  it  must  not  meas- 
ure its  results  nor  base  its  hopes  upon  merely  quantitative 
data.  In  defence  of  such  an  effort  it  may  be  said  that  if 
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democracy  is  ever  to  become  possible  for  large  communities, 
consistently  with  public  safety,  the  acceptance  of  continuous 
education  as  a  part  of  the  normal  life  is  certainly  a  con- 
dition of  it.  WILLIAM  ORTON 

An  Adventure  in  Independence 

FACTS  of  real  importance  about  the  process  of  learning 
have  been  discovered  wherever  the  education  of  a  special 
group  has  been  recognized  as  a  particular  problem.  The 
training  of  normal  children  has  been  partly  reconstructed 
as  a  result  of  meeting  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  training 
of  feeble-minded  children,  for  we  have  learned  to  adjust 
the  scale  of  the  materials  used  to  fit  the  eye-hand  coordina- 
tions possible  at  a  given  age.  Similarly  the  teaching  of  the 
foreign-speaking  people,  of  the  blind,  and  of  manual  workers 
has  furnished  valuable  suggestions  for  the  education  of  all 
human  beings.  Is  it  possible  to  say  that  the  attention  now 
given  to  the  education  of  adults  is  also  adding  to  our  under- 
standing of  what  really  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  mind? 

The  education  of  persons  who  have  reached  their  chron- 
ological and  mental  majority  has  to  do  with  two  different 
groups.  There  are  those  who  are  belatedly  seeking  the 
fundamental  tools  of  learning,  who  still  cannot  read  or 
write  with  ease,  and  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  modern 
interpretations  of  the  more  common  facts  of  the  physical 
and  social  world  because  opportunity  was  denied  them 
when  acquisition  of  these  things  was  easiest.  Adult  edu- 
cation also  has  to  do  with  the  group  of  people  who  are 
pursuing  interests  which  belong  to  their  later  experience. 
These  interests  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  vocational  or 
purely  philosophic,  scientific,  or  esthetic.  What  possible 
common  denominator  can  such  varied  programs  posses  and 
what  in  fact  are  they  showing? 

The  experiments  in  adult  education  are  making  it  clear 
that  there  is  a  factor  as  necessary  to  take  into  account  as 
the  degree  of  mental  capacity.  The  -full-grown  man  or 
woman  has  what  may  be  described  as  a  moral  necessity 
different  from  that  of  the  child.  He  will  learn  best  from 
those  experiences  which  offer  him  a  responsible  part.  It  is 
true,  as  we  have  also  recently  discovered,  that  the  older 
disciplines  of  learning  cannot  do  for  a  child  what  a  program 
of  his  own  adoption  may  accomplish,  though  it  appears  that 
a  child  can  take  orders  and  learn  at  the  same  time.  But  if 
an  adult  works  only  under  direction  he  is  not  playing  a 
part  appropriate  to  his  moral  maturity.  He  must  be  sent 
forth  on  some  special  project,  in  much  the  same  way  as  he 
has  already  gone  forth  to  seek  a  house  or  a  job  or  a  wife. 
This  is  true  for  the  adult  who  is  learning  to  write  as  well 
as  for  the  advanced  student.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to 
retain  his  sense  of  helplessness.  If  it  is  merely  a  tool  which 
he  is  learning  to  control,  his  teacher  must  be  ingenious 
enough  to  show  him  early  that  he  must  use  it  in  a  way 
which  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  seeker. 

Here  and  there  in  the  United  States  education  is  to  be 
found  which  recognizes  the  need  of  the  adult  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  process  of  learning,  with  all  the  scope  for 
his  initiative  that  can  possibly  be  made.  The  adult  who 
is  being  "instructed,"  however  faithful  and  industrious  he 
may  be,  will  remain  behind  the  one  who  is  actually  launched 
on  an  independent  undertaking.  The  attention,  good-will, 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  latter  are  enlisted  to  a  degree  not 
possible  for  the  passively  instructed.  They  are  enlisted  for 
his  special  project  and  for  a  larger  education  as  well. 

AMY  HEWES 
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Students  and  the  Church 

'  I AHE  First  Methodist  Church  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  is 
•••  packed  with  students,  perhaps  a  thousand — half  of 
them  girls.  P'rom  the  gallery  one  can  see  a  graduate  stu- 
dent, already  bald,  \vho  must  have  been  a  freshman  before 
the  war  began ;  but  most  of  the  gathering  are  undergrad- 
uates. As  they  arise  to  give  their  name  and  college  they 
call  out  institutions,  176  in  all,  scattered  from  Boston  to 
Seattle,  and  from  Wisconsin  to  Alabama.  Rumor  has  it 
that  in  this  sample  of  church-going  students  from  Amer- 
ican colleges  the  questions  of  moment  are  to  be  handled 
without  gloves.  As  the  announcement  of  the  conference 
has  it,  "Anything  is  possible."  After  looking  over  the  crowd, 
the  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  writes  a  story  which 
his  office  heads,  Collegians  All  Set  to  Flame  in  Revolt. 

Only  students  are  allowed  a  part  in  the  discussion.  The 
other  two  hundred  of  us  are  above  the  conflict — in  the  gal- 
lery— referred  to  from  time  to  time  as  "the  hanging 
gardens."  The  students  take  vast  delight  in  seeing  there, 
condemned  to  silence,  the  men  to  whom  many  of  them  had 
been  forced  to  listen  more  than  once  through  chnpel  service, 
lecture,  or  sermon. 

The  conference,  called  to  consider  what  the  church  can 
do  about  the  major  social  questions  of  today,  set  to  work 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  church  can  somehow  play  an 
effective  part  in  solving  the  problem  of  racial,  industrial, 
and  international  relations.  For  several  months  before  the 
meeting,  a  number  of  commissions  had  been  examining  the 
accomplishments  of  the  church  and  its  shortcomings  in  these 
various  fields.  These  reports  were  amplified,  during  the  ses- 
sions, by  a  series  of  ten-minute  interpretations  by  undergrad- 
uates with  an  occasional  half-hour  speech  by  a  "professional" 
representative  of  a  church  board  or  commission.  After  the 
speeches  the  conference  asked  questions  of  the  speakers  and 
then  proceeded  to  discussion. 

The  undergraduates'  speeches  from  the  platform  were 
varied  and  for  the  most  part  thoughtful.  Among  the  speak- 
ers were  a  Negro  woman  student,  a  self-styled  Communist 
from  the  coal  fields,  an  ardent  advocate  for  the  abolition  of 
war  at  all  costs,  and  a  Chinese  student  who  gave,  perhaps, 
the  most  closely  reasoned  talk  of  the  entire  conference. 

So  long  as  the  meeting  was  in  the  hands  of  these  youth- 
ful orators,  it  seemed  that  the  sky  was  the  limit  to  what 
the  church  might  do.  To  describe  a  considerable  number 
of  these  speakers,  the  Tribune's  adjective  of  "flaming"  was 
repeatedly  used.  And  so  favorably  were  these  sincere,  pas- 
sionate statements  received  that  there  were  moments  when 
everyone  must  have  caught  a  feeling  that  there  was  tre- 
mendous drive  and  power  in  the  group. 

The  conference  reminded  one  at  those  moments  of  a 
circular  saw  running  with  a  loud,  business-like  hum.  Then, 
from  the  floor  would  come  questions.  "What  can  we  do 
about  a  case  like  Herrin?"  "What  answer  have  we  to  the 
challenge  that  the  Church  can  do  nothing  to  help  the  coal 
miners?"  "What  can  we  do  about  the  discrimination  we 
see  against  the  Negro?"  And  in  a  trice  the  atmosphere 
changed :  These  were  concrete  problems  of  behavior  and 
social  engineering  for  which  there  were  no  ready  answers. 
The  saw  had  struck  a  knot. 

Now  in  such  crises  as  these,  the  experienced  sawyer,  in 
order  to  keep  the  belt  on  the  pulley,  stops  feeding  the  wood 
and  lets  the  engine  regain  speed.  Fortunately  this  happened 
again  and  again  at  Evanston.  At  one  point  a  young  in- 


The  Church  and  Education 

From  the  findings  of  the  Interdenominational  Stu- 
dent Conference  at  Evanston. 

Since  v.-e  conceive  life  to  be  a  creative  experiment  in 
aggressive  good-will,  we  recommend  the  educational  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  human  problems  facing  the 
church,  involving  a  careful  survey  of  the  facts,  freedom 
of  expression,  consideration  of  all  viewpoints,  thorough 
experimentation,  and  as  far  as  possible  living  contacts 
with  immediate  community  needs. 

We  recommend  that  programs  be  organized  in  terms 
of  Christian  projects  to  be  done  instead  of  meetings  to 
be  held. 

We  recommend  the  introduction  of  courses  in  denomi- 
national schools  and  universities  designed  to  search  for 
a  Christian  solution  of  social  problems  embodying  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  facts,  freedom  of  expression,  consid- 
eration of  all  viewpoints,  thorough  experimentation,  and 
as  far  as  possible  living  contacts  with  immediate  com- 
munity needs. 


structor  of  sociology  did  much  to  restore  the  self-confidence 
of  the  group  by  reminding  them  that  not  everything  had 
to  be  done  at  once.  He  urged  them  to  tackle  jobs  within 
their  reach  and  to  go  at  them  carefully,  making  use  of 
all  the  science  they  had  learned.  He  appealed  to  them  to 
study  how  solutions  of  difficult  problems  have  been  reached 
in  actual  situations  in  the  past  and  to  apply  this  knowledge 
to  new  social  experiments.  In  spite  of  the  dramatic  atmos- 
phere of  the  conference,  this  practical  approach  was  the  open 
sesame  to  the  hearts  of  the  students  and  carried  them  along 
where  appeals  to  the  glory  that  was  Protestantism  had  failed. 

How  worthwhile  was  it  for  the  students  to  give  up  as 
much  as  a  week  of  their  Christmas  holidays,  to  travel,  some 
of  them,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  sit  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day 
in  a  suburban  church  ? 

Obviously  the  young  people  who  sacrificed  their  holidays 
were  on  the  whole  the  more  socially-minded  students  in 
their  own  colleges.  The  invitation  to  the  conference  was 
a  call  addressed  to  progressives  among  the  church-affiliated 
students.  Those  who  believe  that  the  mission  of  the  church 
is  to  preach  "pure"  Christianity,  free  from  entanglements 
in  every-day  affairs,  did  not  come  to  Evanston,  except  a  few 
who  felt  it  part  of  their  mission  to  help  crush  the  serpent's 
head  of  worldliness  reared  in  the  shape  of  an  interest  in 
social  problems. 

Merely  to  bring  together  a  thousand  socially-minded 
young  people  who  take  their  religion  seriously  was  an  im- 
pressive demonstration.  Indeed,  in  this  age  when  press  and 
fiction  make  for  us  a  "typical  college  boy''  with  a  raccoon 
coat  who  knows  nothing  but  the  latest  football  score,  and 
the  co-ed  with  bobbed  hair  and  a  cigarette,  interested  only 
in  new  dances,  it  is  something  for  those  of  us  some  years 
out  of  college  to  realize  that  there  can  be  found  a  thousand 
such  eager  and  forward-looking  young  students. 

The  student  "revolt,"  in  so  far  as  it  was  in  evidence,  was 
chiefly  directed  against  the  assumption  that  theology  and 
dogma  represent  the  whole  of  religion.  But  it  extended 
also  to  a  denunciation  of  denominationalism  in  missions, 
theological  schools  and  colleges,  and  indeed  in  all  church 
activities.  What  was  said  on  the  floor  during  those  three 
days  must  have  been  sobering  for  some  of  those  in  the  gal- 


lery  who  believe  that  the  denominational  church  maims  its 
usefulness  when  it  merges  with  others. 

But  the  experience  was  no  less  sobering  to  the  students 
themselves — in  spite  of  the  fine  frenzy  in  which  it  started. 
Willing  to  go  anywhere  in  liberal  theory,  to  denounce 
exploitation,  to  demand  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the  equal 
rights  of  races,  they  were  puzzled  by  the  social  implications 
of  an  every-day  happening.  One  of  the  colored  delegates 
was  barred  from  a  restaurant.  No  one  seemed  to  have  a 
convincing  way  of  dealing  with  the  emergency;  and  in  fact 
nothing  effective  was  done  about  it. 

Could  more  have  been  accomplished  by  a  different  pro- 
cedure? The  executive  committee  announced  in  advance 
that  the  conference  would  not  split  into  small  groups;  and 
the  delegates,  by  a  large  majority,  approved  the  decision. 
No  time  was  lost,  therefore,  in  dividing  into  groups,  finding 
the  new  places  of  meeting,  and  in  learning  at  second  hand 
about  the  interesting  things  that  always  seem  to  happen 
in  the  meeting  you  do  not  attend.  Every  delegate  left 
Evanston  knowing  that  if  he  missed  a  single  dramatic 
moment  of  all  the  sessions  it  was  his  own  fault. 

But  this  constant  meeting  together  of  so  large  an  assembly 
had  its  drawbacks:  it  was  not  easy  for  a  thousand  people 


The  Church  in  War 

From  the  findings  of  the  Interdenominational  Stu- 
dent Conference  at  Evanston. 

1.  We  believe  the  church  through  its  churches  should 
excommunicate  war,   dissociate  itself   from  the  war  sys- 
tem, and  refuse  henceforth  to  allow  the  use  of  the  church 
as  a  medium  of  preparation  for,  or  prosecution  of,  war. 

2.  Because   we   favor   a   positive   education   for   peace, 
and  because  we  believe  that  the  present  military  training 
program  of  the  War  Department  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges  gives   war    an    ultimate    sanction,    perpetuates    the 
war  system,  delays  disarmament,  intimidates  students  and 
faculty,   and  inhibits  free  discussion,  we  suggest: 

a.  Abolition    of   military    training   in   church    and   de- 
nominational  schools. 

b.  Abolition  of  military  training  in  high  schools. 

c.  Abolition   of   military   training  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, including  immediate  abolition  of  its  compulsory 
features  in  land-grant  institutions. 

3.  Every  local  church  should  guard  and  guarantee  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  follow  the  guidance  of  his  own 
conscience   when   that  conscience   advises   against  partici- 
pation  in   war. 

4.  Because  war  is  a  negation  of  the  value  of  human 
personality  we  condemn   any  attempt  to  impose  universal 
conscription  of  manhood  on   the  United   States,  such   as 
the   proposed  legislation  before   Congress. 

5.  We  believe  the  United  States  should  take  a  lead- 
ing share   in   promoting   and   participating   in   any   inter- 
national organization  fostering  good-will  and  cooperation 
between  nations.     In  particular,  we  urge  the  immediate 
ratification  of  the   Protocol  of  the   Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  at  The  Hague,  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  formulating  plans  for  the  projected  dis- 
armament conference,  and  entry  into  the  League  of  Na- 
tions.    We   urge   the   churches   to  continue   their  efforts 
along  these  lines. 


to  get  well  enough  acquainted  with  each  other  in  three  days 
and  to  work  together  efficiently.  Remaining  in  one  great 
conference  room,  as  they  did,  they  shared  the  same  ex- 
periences ;  but  without  an  opportunity  to  meet  in  interest 
groups  they  failed  to  come  really  to  grips  with  the  problems 
nearest  their  hearts.  Time  and  again,  just  as  the  discussion 
was  getting  warm,  the  chairman  was  forced  to  call  time 
and  announce  the  next  item.  And  for  many  there  was  a 
certain  theatrical  note  in  the  discussion  itself  which  pre- 
vented the  steady  march  of  thought.  Few  undergraduates 
felt  able  to  speak  simply  and  frankly  on  their  problems 
when  they  had  to  pitch  their  voices  uncomfortably  high  in 
order  to  reach  the  delegates  beneath  the  galleries.  They 
found,  moreover,  that  the  remarks  which  had  seemed  pat 
to  the  occasion  when  scribbled  on  the  backs  of  programs 
soon  underwent  a  sea-change ;  by  the  time  a  hearing  could 
be  secured,  perhaps  ten  minutes  later,  they  seemed  indirect, 
if  not  actually  irrelevant.  It  requires  skill  and  long  ex- 
perience to  take  effective  part  in  a  discussion  group  of  a 
thousand ! 

As  an  exercise  in  orderly  thinking,  the  conference  was 
disappointing;  but  even  so  the  interplay  of  ideas  did  expose 
hundreds  of  young  people  to  new  aspects  of  old  questions. 
Students  from  the  Corn  Belt  got  new  slants  on  industry  as 
they  listened  to  their  fellows  from  the  soft-coal  country. 
The  city-bred  boys  will  long  remember  what  the  students 
from  villages  in  Tennessee  said  about  the  race  problem  as 
they  saw  it.  For  this  experience  alone  the  conference  was 
worth  while. 

These  thousand  students  were  called  together  for  "dis- 
cussion leading  to  action."  They  recognized  frankly  the 
difficulties  in  their  way  and  determined  to  go  back  to  their 
colleges  to  start  experiments  in  the  homely  areas  within 
which  they  are  facing  the  problems  they  discussed.  We 
shall  watch  with  the  keenest  interest  how  they  fare  in  these 
experiments. 

S.  M.  KEENY 


OPPORTUNITIES  for  American  students  to  study  abroad, 
offering  the  advantages  of  contact  with  the  methods  and  view- 
points of  the  universities  and  libraries  of  Europe  and  Asia  and 
the  possibility  of  better  understanding  between  the  scholars  of 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  are  presented  in  a  book- 
let just  published  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
Stephen  P.  Duggan,  director.  The  present  publication  is  a 
revised  and  greatly  enlarged  second  edition  of  a  similar  booklet 
issued  three  years  ago  by  the  same  organization.  Nearly  four 
hundred  scholarships  and  fellowships  are  listed,  many  of  them 
unrestricted  as  to  subject  or  place  of  study.  Most  of  them 
are  intended  for  post-graduate  study,  and  a  number  for  post- 
doctorate  research.  Those  offered  for  study  in  a  designated 
place  invite  students  to  Australia,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Hawaii,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Palestine,  Poland,  the  Scandin- 
avian countries,  and  Spain.  The  fellowships  vary  in  amount 
from  $200  a  year  up,  most  of  them  being  about  $1,000  or 
$1,200,  though  some  are  as  high  as  $3,600,  with  additional 
traveling  allowance.  The  specified  subjects  range  the  field 
of  human  knowledge,  from  architecture  and  archaeology  and 
art  through  diplomacy  and  industrial  relations  and  music  and 
public  health  to  theology  and  zoology. 
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Private  Life  or  Private  Duty  for  the  R.  N. 


SOME  families  think  of  the  ministering  angel  in  a 
starched  white  dress  and  cap.  To  others  that  im- 
maculate exterior  suggests  only  a  bill-collector  in 
nurse's  clothing.  What  anyone  thinks  of  a  trained 
nurse  in  general  is  likely  to  narrow  down  to  the  description 
of  the  particular  ones  he  has  known.  But  at  least  on  the 
lay  side  of  the  fence  there  is  one  general  fault  found  with 
trained  nurses:  they  cost  too  much. 

Around  that  central  complaint  are  grouped  a  number  of 
minor  ones:  trained  nurses  are  so  toplofty  that  they  won't 
help  with  the  housework;  they  insist  upon  going  home  at 
night,  which  means  that  you  have  to  have  two  of  the  ex- 
pensive creatures  to  spell  the  clock  around,  and  so  on.  Some 
doctors  grumble  in  much  this  same  way,  and  add  their 
opinion  of  nurses  who  won't  take  certain  kinds  of  cases, 
such  as  contagious  disease  or  baby  cases.  Others  who  have 
tried  to  get  help  in  an  emergency  and  failed,  believe  that 
there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  trained  nurses  who  will  take 
"private  duty."  Apparently  something  is  wrong  with  the 
trained  nurse  picture,  but  what? 

The  Erie  County  (New  York)  Medical  Society  made  a 
diagnosis  last  spring  which  was  circulated  widely  in  New 
York  state.  Briefly  put,  it  ran  something  this  way:  There 
is  a  shortage  of  nurses.  Many  nurses  refuse  to  accept  cases 
in  private  homes.  The  twelve-hour  day  works  great  financial 
hardship  on  the  sick  public.  In  fact  it  "makes  it  almost 
prohibitive  for  people  of  small  means  to  accept  parenthood, 
and  so  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  the  birthrate  among 
the  very  class  in  which  a  high  birthrate  is  most  desirable." 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  of  nurses  to  take  on  the 
functions  of  a  doctor.  The  underlying  causes  of  conditions 
there  criticized  were  said  to  be  the  increasingly  large 
number  of  women  drawn  in  special  lines  of  work  other 
than  bedside  care  of  the  sick,  such  as  industrial  dispensaries, 
public  health  nursing,  institutional  positions,  and  so  on ;  the 
emphasis  in  present  systems  of  training  on  "the  larger  sphere 
of  the  professional  woman"  since  "such  aspirations  on  the 
part  of  nurses  seem  to  result  in  a  diminished  enthusiasm  for 
the  performance  of  the  real  function  of  a  nurse,  viz.,  caring 
for  the  comfort  of  her  patient  and  executing  the  orders  of 
the  physician" ;  the  present  expanding  curriculum  which 
serves  "to  educate  nurses  beyond  the  point  of  practical  use- 
fulness in  their  actual  work";  the  high  requirements  as  to 
preliminary  education  of  a  pupil  nurse  which  makes  for 
dissatisfaction  with  the  financial  returns  on  the  investment 
of  time  and  money  to  secure  such  training,  and  debars  many 
young  women  "of  high  character  and  ability  such  as  formerly 
chose  nursing  as  a  calling  from  sheer  love  of  the  work,"  thus 
serving  to  create  shortage  of  women  in  the  nursing  ranks. 

Unhesitatingly  the  committee  which  was  reporting  to  the 
county  society  recommended  that  the  requirements  of  ap- 
plicants for  training  be  reduced  to  include  only  a  grammar 
school  education,  with  emphasis  on  the  character,  ability 


and  enthusiasm  of  the  applicant;  that  the  training  school 
curriculum  be  modified  by  leaving  out  sufficient  of  the 
theoretical  instruction  so  that  the  course  for  the  degree  of 
R.  N.  could  be  completed  in  two  years  instead  of  three; 
and  that  two  classes  of  nurses  be  created  to  represent  the 
two-year  and  a  more  advanced  three-year  course  respectively. 
In  brief  the  Erie  county  doctors  said  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  nurses  because  we  demand  more  education  than  is  needed 
on  the  job.  The  amount  of  education  which  we  demand 
hampers  rather  than  helps  the  making  of  a  good  nurse. 
Remedy:  demand  less. 

The  nurses,  who  had  not  been  consulted  in  this  solution 
of  their  problem,  felt  that  it  was  too  simple  to  be  quite 
true.  The  president  of  the  New  York  State  League  of  Nurs- 
ing Education,  Elizabeth  C.  Burgess,  R.  N.,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  state  medical  society  before  which  the  Erie  County 
report  was  presented,  pointing  out  that  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible under  the  New  York  state  law  for  any  training  school 
to  offer  a  two-year  course  and  that  the  legal  prerequisite 
for  nurse  training  is  only  one  year  of  high  school.  Where 
it  is  higher  it  is  by  rule  of  the  hospital  itself,  which  could 
be  modified  at  the  hospital's  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  the  best  hospitals  with  the  highest  requirements  which 
have  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  recruits  for  training,  and 
their  graduates  are  in  constant  demand.  "It  is  evident," 
wrote  Miss  Burgess,  "that  changing  economic  conditions 
and  the  opening  up  of  many  new  and  attractive  opportunities 
for  women  in  other  fields  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  whole 
situation.  There  is  no  way  of  compelling  young  women  of 
the  present  day  to  go  into  nursing  or  to  remain  in  it,  if  we 
cannot  assure  them  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  reason- 
ably wholesome,  happy  and  satisfying  life." 

IN  the  meantime  the  doctors  in  Brooklyn  have  begun  to 
talk  about  "the  nurse  situation."  After  reading  the  Erie 
County  report  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society  set  out 
to  do  a  study  of  their  own.  They  borrowed  an  actual 
nurse  from  the  Committee  on  Dispensary  Development, 
Janet  Geister,  R.  N.,  to  act  as  secretary  of  their  committee, 
and  they  invited  doctors,  private  duty  nurses  and  representa- 
tives of  visiting  nurse  associations,  hospitals,  and  even 
patients  to  come  to  express  their  opinions. 

The  picture  they  pieced  together  was  distinctly  less  simple 
than  that  drawn  by  their  Erie  County  confreres.  They  found 
that  physicians  believed  that  nursing  service  offered  today 
often  does  not  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  past  in 
quality  or  in  spirit.  At  the  same  time  its  cost  has  risen 
greatly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  nurses  to  take  types  of 
cases  in  which  the  hours  or  the  duties  are  disagreable. 
They  felt  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  feeling  that  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  laid  in  training  on  the  medical  and 
theoretical  aspects— with  a  resulting  loss  in  "basic  technical 
training."  In  New  York  state  the  difficulties  of  the 
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hospitals  in  regard  to  their  nursing  staff  are  increased  by 
the  state  act  which  allows  only  graduates  of  schools  approved 
by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  to  practise  in 
this  state  as  registered  nurses.  It  is  difficult  to  get  students 
to  train  as  nurses.  However,  the  directors  of  the  schools 
which  demand  higher  entrance  requirements  reported  less 
trouble  in  this  respect  than  did  the  others,  and  a  lower 
percentage  of  students  who  withdrew  during  the  training 
course.  It  is  the  hospital  administrators  themselves  who 
favor  the  three-year  training  course,  since  they  rely  on  the 
training  school  to  solve  part  of  their  own  labor  problem, 
and  the  longer  the  apprenticeship,  the  longer  the  period  of 
skilled  service  which  comes  as  their  recompense  after  a 
nurse  has  had  enough  instruction  to  make  her  useful. 

When  it  came  to  discussing  the  best  age  at  which  to  take 
nurses  into  training,  the  statements  of  the  directors  brought 
out  interesting  sidelights: 

The  young  woman  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  is  not  so  respon- 
sive to  the  restricted  hours,  the  discipline,  the  intensive  train- 
ings, as  is  the  woman  in  her  early  twenties.  She  does  not 
accept  responsibility  as  well.  Yet,  if,  after  leaving  school  at 
eighteen,  the  young  woman  passes  two  or  three  years  in  busi- 
ness, the  restrictions  of  [nursing]  training  temper  her  desire 
for  this  form  of  service.  During  the  war,  of  course,  this  was 
not  tue,  but  ordinarily  the  business  or  professional  girl  is  not 
attracted  to  nurses'  training. 

One  director  of  a  training  school  said  that  a  woman  of 
from  25  to  35  made  the  ideal  material,  "though  not  after 
she  has  been  in  business.  The  applicant  of  this  age  who 
trains  best  comes  directly  from  the  home." 

NOW  if  nursing  is  to  hold  its  own  as  one  of  the  impor- 
tant professions  for  women,  it  must  be  able,  as  Miss 
Burgess  pointed  out,  to  offer  the  conditions  necessary  to  a 
reasonably  wholesome,  happy  and  satisfying  life.    It  must  be 
able  to  compete  with  other  vocations  for  women.     If  a  girl 
who  has  tried  business  finds  the  prospect  of  training  and  of 
nursing  service  unattractive,  should  not  these  conditions  be 
re-examined  impartially  from  the  vocational  point  of  v'ew? 
Suppose  that  a  Wall  Street  lawyer  were  to  advertise  for 
a  secretary: 

Wanted,  young  woman  skilled  in  handling  legal  correspond- 
ence and  familiar  with  its  terminology,  to  work  from  7  a.m. 
to  7.  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week,  two  hours  off  each  day,  for  an 
indefinite  period  which  may  be  three  days  or  three  months, 
during  which  she  may  not  resign.  Salary  $6  a  day. 

It  is  not  likely  that  his  office  would  be  crowded 
with  applicants  the  next  morning.  Yet  if  that  hypo- 
thetical gentleman's  wife  were  to  fall  ill  with  pneu- 
monia,  he  probably  would  be   quite  indignant   at 
having  a  registered  nurse  pause  before  accepting  the 
case  to  ask  if  there  would  be  some  one  to  relieve 
her   so    that    she    might   have    her   two   hours   off 
each   day,   or   to  ask  about  the   domestic  arrange- 
ments   of    the    house- 
hold.   That  would  be 
an  emergency — no  time 
then    to    haggle    over 
details. 

What  almost  always  o.w 
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other.  And  these  are 
some  of  the  conditions 
which  must  be  faced  by 
any  woman  who  plans 
to  enter  private  duty 
nursing  as  a  profession: 

A  job  which  lasts  from 
seven  to  seven,  day  or 
night,  with  two  hours  off 
if  something  does  not 
prevent.  Add  to  the 
twelve  hours  the  time 
spent  traveling  between 
home  and  case. 

A  job  which  pays  as 
much  the  day  after  you 
leave  training  as  it  ever 
will. 

A  job  which  offers  little        NELW  YORK  CITY  BUFFALO 
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professional  associates,  or 
of  the  advantages  in 
education,  morale  and 
protection  which  come 
through  sharing  in  a 
working  organization. 

A  seasonal  trade — which  is  likely  to  mean  continuous  weeks 
of  work  during  the  busy  season,  with  no  Sundays  or  holidays 
off,  and  then  an  enforced  vacation,  without  pay,  at  another 
time  of  the  year.  No  paid  vacations,  and  no  sick  leave,  except 
at  your  own  expense. 

No  opportunity  to  leave  a  piece  of  work,  if  it  proved  dis- 
tasteful, without  violating  your  professional  code,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  no  assurance  as  to  the  length  of  time  which  any 
particular  case  may  last. 

A  short  and  unpensioned  working  life.  "It  is  only  the  un- 
usual nurse,"  says  the  Brooklyn  report,  "who  is  useful  after 
fifty  years  of  age — an  age  when  the  physician  finds  himself 
rendering  his  best  service.  The  intensive  and  confining  nature 
of  her  work  with  its  lack  of  opportunities  for  normal  develop- 
ment tends  to  curtail  the  career  of  the  private  duty  nurse  at 
an  age  when  her  experience  should  be  of  greatest  value  to 
the  community." 

The  private  duty  nurses  who  came  before  the  Brooklyn 
committee  talked  about  these  drawbacks  and  many  others. 
Frequently,  they  felt  that  their  time  as  nurses  was  wasted. 
They  often  must  remain  on  cases  where  their  duties  call 
more  for  companionship  than  skilled  care.  "This  not  only 
makes  for  monotony  but  is  extremely  demoralizing — the 
ambitious  nurse  reacts  from  it  while  the  mediocer  one  fre- 
quently succumbs  to  it."  Or  they  must  spend  twelve  hours 
or  twenty-four  hours  a  day  on  a  case  in  which  the  actual 
nursing  care  could  be  performed  in  three  or  four  hours.  Or 
they  sometimes  are  retained  as  a  mark  of  social  distinction — 
a  kind  of  modern  and  hygienic  counterpart  of  the  liveried 
footman  who  used  to  ride  on  the  seat  of  opulent  carriages. 

By  contrast  there  are  the  newer  forms  of  nursing  organ- 
ization, such  as  public  health  nursing,  visiting  nurse  service, 
industrial  service  and  the  like.  "While  these  other  fields 
sometimes  offer  less  financial  remuneration  they  are  attrac- 
tive because  of  definitely  planned  actual  nursing  work,  of 
the  protection  that  comes  through  organization  and  of  the 
supervision  that  broadens  the  usefulness  of  the  nurse  to  the 
patient."  And  beyond  these  purely  professional  points,  are 
the  very  justifiable  considerations  of  steady  work,  with  a 
steady  income;  of  definite  hours,  with  a  chance  to  breakfast 
and  dine  at  home  and  a  day  and  a  half  a  week  clear  for 
rest  and  recreation,  and  some  of  those  other  simple  elements 
of  a  happy  and  satisfying  life. 
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While  opinions  about  nurses  have  been  flying  thick 
and  fast  there  has  been  notably  little  direct  statement 
from  the  nurses  themselves.  By  the  very  nature  of  their 
work — scattered,  isolated — trained  nurses  are  a  hard  group 
to  get  together,  and  no  one  has  ever  had  much  exact  infor- 
mation as  to  the  conditions  in  actual  practice.  When  doc- 
tors and  patients  have  complained  that  nurses  charged  too 
much,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  there  has  been  no 
material  to  weight  a  comeback. 

So  this  fall  two  districts  of  the  New  York  State  Nurses' 
Association  set  out  to  discover  some  of  the  salient  features 
of  a  nurse's  life.  They  sent  out  letters  to  nurses  in  New 
York  city  and  in  Buffalo,  with  questionnaires  headed  Your 
Money  and  Your  Life  which  asked  more  than  the  proverbial 
twenty  questions  as  to  the  number  of  days  worked,  the 
hours,  the  pay,  cases  refused,  the  source  of  the  call  (doctor, 
friend,  commercial  or  official  registry),  the  time  spent  in 
traveling  from  home  to  case,  and  a  number  of  personal  ques- 
tions as  to  the  way  the  nurse  lived,  how  much  she  spent  for 
rent,  and  whether  or  not  she  intended  to  continue  in  private 
duty  nursing.  All  information  was  to  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
preceding  week  in  September.  The  -Buffalo  group  returned 
104  filled  out  questionnaires,  the  New  York,  258.  Of  course 
deductions  from  the  answers  of  so  small  a  group  may  be  not 
at  all  representative  of  nurses  in  general,  or  even  in  the 
cities  in  question.  But  it  is  planned  to  expand  this 
method  of  enquiry  to  include  much  larger  groups,  and  to 
repeat  it  at  intervals  of  three  months,  so  as  to  cover  the 
widely  different  conditions  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

In  the  meantime  the  results  of  these  preliminary  studies 
are  suggestive  of  the  outlines  of  the  problem.  The  "com- 
posite" nurse  in  each  city  worked  a  twelve-hour  day;  in 
each  case  she  spent  a  little  more  than  an  hour  a  day  in  travel, 
though  that  amount  varied  from  two  minutes  to  more  than 
three  hours  in  individual  cases.  In  Buffalo  nurses  averaged 
just  under  five  days'  work  during  the  week  studied ;  in  New 
York,  five  and  a  half  days  work;  that  average  meant  that 
about  half  worked  a  straight  seven  days,  while  a  consider- 
able number  in  each  group  did  not  work  at  all,  and  others 
were  busy  only  two  or  three  days  of  the  week.  The  prevail- 
ing rate  of  pay  was  $5  a  day  in  Buffalo,  $6  a  day  in  New 
York.  That  meant  an  average  income  of  $29.38  a  week 
upstate,  and  of  $33.29  in  New  York.  Balance  against  this 
an  average  monthly  room  rent  of  $25  in  Buffalo,  and  of  $40 
in  New  York.  The  item  of  laundry  which  is  so  important 
in  a  nurse's  budget  was  not  included  here  but  will  be  a 
part  of  the  next  questionnaire. 

Put  in  the  terms  of  an  imaginary  Miss  Smith,  this  would 
mean  getting  up  at  six,  in  order  to  dress  and  get  to  the 
patient's  home  at  seven.  At  seven  she  was  free  again — 
with  another  half  hour  in  street  car  or  subway  ahead  of 
her.  This  she  might  do  two  days  in  the  week  or  seven. 
And  if  the  average  of  these  small  groups  meant  anything, 
after  she  had  paid  room  rent,  she  had  about  $100  a  month 
for  clothing,  laundry,  food  when  she  did  not  get  it  at  her 
patient's  home,  carfare  and  so  on,  and  for  saving  for  vaca- 
tions or  against  a  rainy  day  of  illness  or  unemployment  and 
old  age.  The  actual  rate  of  pay  per  hour  worked  in  New 
York  city  ranged  from  twenty-five  cents  to  a  dollar.  An 
overwhelming  majority  charged  fifty  cents  an  hour,  and  the 
average  for  the  whole  group  was  forty-nine  cents.  This  is 
about  the  rate  current  in  that  city  for  a  competent  laundress 
or  cleaning  woman  by  the  day.  It  does  not  seem  an  inor- 


dinate  reward   for   a   person  who   has   had   three   years  of 
professional  training. 

Even  more  disquieting  was  the  answer  to  question  1 6. 
Not  quite  half  of  the  Buffalo  nurses  feel  sure  that  they  want 
to  stay  in  private  duty  nursing;  39  per  cent  are  sure  that 
they  want  to  leave  it,  and  14  per  cent  are  undecided.  In 
New  York  33  per  cent  voted  to  go,  8  per  cent  were  unde- 
cided, and  59  per  cent  anwered  "stay."  Moreover  the 
numbers  who  said  they  wanted  to  leave  this  kind  of  work 
were  much  larger  among  the  recent  graduates  than  the 
older;  frequently  the  reason  for  staying  was  "too  old  to 
do  anything  else." 

And  the  reasons  for  going?  At  the  head  of  the  list  in 
both  cases  stood  "hours  too  long" ;  following  that  came 
"monthly  income  too  small,"  "irregular  employment,"  no 
opportunity  for  recreation,  the  work  too  tiring  or  too  con- 
fining. Four  of  the  New  York  nurses  added  "It  is  un- 
pleasant to  be  idle  while  on  duty." 

At  present  there  are  about  100,000  graduate  nurses  in 
private  duty  in  this  country  as  opposed  to  10,000  in  public 
health  nursing,  industrial  work  and  the  allied  branches.  Yet 
if  this  sample  of  opinion  in  two  small  groups  of  private  duty 
nurses  is  at  all  representative  of  their  kind,  the  shift  from 
the  one  to  the  other  is  to  be  anticipated. 

And  it  must  be  recognized  that  such  a  shift  will  be  at 
bottom  not  a  criticism  of  nursing  itself.  A  visiting  nurse 
or  a  nurse  in  an  industrial  clinic  is  1'ikely  to  put  in  during 
her  shorter  working  day  many  times  the  actual  amount  of 
nursing  service  administered  by  a  nurse  in  private  duty  in 
her  twelve  hour  period.  It  is  rather  a  reflection  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  conditions  of  private  duty  nursing  as  it  has 
been  developed,  and  of  the  increasing  opportunities  for 
choice,  which  make  it  possible  for  a  woman  who  loves  nursing 
to  look  about  and  pick  her  field. 

While  this  picture  of  the  life  of  a  private  duty  nurse  is 
far  from  rosy,  it  is  hardly  darker  than  the  problem  which 
confronts  the  independent  middle-class  when  they  need  ex- 
pert care  in  sickness.  In  its  report  at  the  end  of  three  years 
the  Cornell  Pay  Clinic  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
largest  group  of  families  in  New  York  city  had  a  family 
income  of  about  $2,500  a  year  or  approximately  $50  a 
week.  Subtract  from  $50  the  cost  of  one  trained  nurse  at 
$6  a  day  or  two  at  $12,  and  the  balance  for  rent,  food, 
medicine,  physicians  fees,  and  the  like,  approaches  zero  or 
sinks  below  it.  When  the  cost  of  special  nursing  must  be 
added  to  hospital  charges  the  result  is  even  more  devastating. 
On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented  before  it  the  Brook- 
lyn committee  made  several  suggestions  for  experiments 
which  might  aid  in  showing  the  way  to  supply  adequate 
skilled  nursing  service  in  the  community  under  conditions 
which  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  opportunities 
for  women  in  other  professions  and  in  business.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  points  will  be  discussed  in  further  detail  in  sub- 
sequent issues  of  The  Survey. 

A  central  registry  for  nurses,  jointly  supervised  by  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  and  carrying  all  types  of  nurses  on  its  lists, 
might  help  in  solving  the  present  situation  by  making  it  possi- 
ble to  divert  the  most  highly  skilled  to  cases  which  require 
that  type  of  nursing,  and  the  less  trained  to  cases  in  which 
the  service  of  an  attendant  only  is  needed. 

Hourly  nursing  for  certain  types  of  cases  might  be  organized 
on  the  basis  of  visiting  nurse  service,  and  paid  for  at  a  set  and 
self-supporting  rate.  (Studies  have  indicated  that  this  might 
be  $i  or  Si.25  an  hour,  with  a  lower  rate  where  several 
consecutive  hours  were  needed.)  This  plan  is  under  trial  in 
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a  number  of  visiting  nurse  associations,  aimed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  people  who  require  skilled  care  and  are  able  to  pay, 
but  do  not  need  a  full  time  nurse.  Apparently  a  considerable 
economy  of  skilled  service  could  be  brought  about  through  such 
a  plan  which  would  distribute  nursing  service  according  to 
the  amount  needed  in  each  case,  and  not  by  the  day.  Such  a 
plan,  the  Brooklyn  committee  felt,  "would  undoubtedly  attract 
the  nurse  who  resents  the  monotony  and  other  undesirable 
elements  of  private  duty,  and  would  also  bring  the  cost  of  this 
service  more  within  the  means  of  the  consumer.'' 

Group  nursing  might  be  arranged  in  hospitals,  so  that  one 
nurse  would  care  for  two,  three  or  four  patients  at  the  same 
time,  according  to  their  needs  and  financial  limitations. 

Obviously  such  a  series  of  recommendations  only  outlines 
in  the  most  general  terms  some  of  the  set  of  questions  which 
must  be  studied  and  solved.  Nursing  care  is  an  important 
social  resource.  Under  the  existing  circumstances  it  is  be- 
coming impossibly  expensive  for  the  largest  section  of  the 
population.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  apparently  is  fail- 
ing increasingly  to  offer  a  satisfactory  way  of  life  or  an 
adequate  money  return  to  the  women  who  engage  in  it  pro- 
fessionally. If  it  is  to  hold  its  historic  place  and  its  hard- 
won  standards — if  there  is  to  be  no  merely  easy  solution, 
such  as  poor  nursing  for  the  poor  and  skilled  nursing  for 
the  rich — there  must  be  impartial  study,  work,  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  nurses,  doctors  and  public  alike  to  adjust 
it  to  meet  the  changed  needs  of  a  changing  order. 

MARY  Ross 

The  Hard-of-H earing  Child 

TF  we  should  try  going  about  for  a  day  or  an  hour  even 
•*•  with  our  ears  stuffed  with  cotton,  suddenly  stilling  the 
pleasant  sounds  of  life,  we  might  better  appreciate  the  handi- 
cap of  deafness,  and  the  tragic  plight  of  a  little  child  or  a 
young  person  who  is  losing  his  hearing.  At  first  he  is  be- 
wildered and  confused.  He  does  not  realize  what  is  wrong. 
He  does  not  suspect  that  a  sinister  wall  of  silence  is  slowly 
closing  in  about  him.  He  only  knows  he  appears  dull  and 
backward,  that  he  irritates  his  teachers  and  other  older 
people,  and  that  he  does  not  understand  what  is  expected  of 
him  as  he  used  to.  He  drops  behind  in  his  studies.  He  may 
hear  bothersome  noises  which,  strangely  enough,  are  inside — 
not  outside — his  head.  Gradually  he  begins  to  shun  people, 
and  not  infrequently  he  becomes  high-strung  and  nervous. 
Unless  something  is  done  for  this  child  he  may  grow  up 
into  an  abnormal  and  ignorant  adult,  unfitted  to  take  his 
place  in  the  world.  In  countless  instances  this  is  an  appall- 
ingly true,  but  unnecessary  picture,  for  both  preventive  and 
remedial  measures  are  available. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  progressive  deafness  starts  in 
childhood.  It  is  estimated  conservatively  that  in  New  York 
city  alone  there  are  25,000  children  of  school  age  who  have 
defective  hearing.  In  an  average  school  in  Chicago  among 
1093  children  examined  62  cases  of  catarrhal  deafness  were 
discovered.  With  these  figures  as  a  basis  it  is  probable  that 
of  the  411,000  school  children  in  Chicago  at  least  23,313 
do  not  possess  normal  hearing.  In  the  elementary  schools 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  1,412  children  are  hard  of  hearing. 
In  Rochester,  New  York,  it  is  believed  there  are  between 
3,000  and  3,500  children  who  are  sufficientlv  deafened  to 
handicap  them  in  their  school  work. 

Since  these  startling  statements  are  not  mere  hearsay  but 
the  estimates  of  leading  ear  specialists  who  make  them  only 


after  extensive  study  and  careful  surveys,  they  demand  at- 1 
tention.    They  mean  the  casting  aside  of  that  old  fashioned, 
comfortable  theory  that  deafness  is  more  or  less  confined  to  I 
elderly  folk  and  is  a  natural  accompaniment  of  old  age,  which 
dulls  the  senses.    Far  more  than  that  they  mean  the  public 
must  awaken  to  its  urgent  responsibilities  by  preventing  or 
curing  deafness  in  children  as  often  as  possible,  and  by  giving 
them  special  training  whenever  prevention  or  cure  cannot  be 
achieved. 

The  Deaf  and  the  Deafened 

"Deafened"  or  "hard-of-hearing"  children  should  not  be 
confused  with  "deaf  children."  The  latter  term  refers  to 
those  who  have  been  deaf  from  birth  or  very  early  child- 
hood so  that  they  do  not  know  what  sound  is;  while  the 
two  former  terms  designate  those  who  have  lost  part  or  all 
of  their  hearing  after  they  know  perfectly  the  meaning  of 
sound.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  everywhere  for  deaf 
children.  Special  schools  are  provided  for  them  where, 
among  other  things,  they  now  are  taught  to  understand, 
less  through  signs  and  more  through  reading  the  lips,  and 
also  are  taught  to  speak. 

Deafened  or  hard-of-hearing  children  have  been  practically 
neglected.  One  reason  for  this  neglect  is  our  present  gen- 
eral ignorance  of  deafness  and  its  insidiousness,  which  often 
makes  it  possible  for  it  to  become  fairly  advanced  before  it 
is  detected.  A  patent  deformity  calls  attention  to  itself, 
and  when  people  plainly  see  something  amiss  they  usually 
try  to  remedy  it — witness  the  helpful  work  for  crippled 
children.  Now  that  the  public  is  being  informed  about 
the  evils  which  come  from  infected  teeth,  adenoids  and  ton- 
sils it  is  taking  measures  to  protect  children  from  these  evils. 

Preventing  Deafness 

The  most  important  first  step  in  a  program  against  deaf- 
ness is  to  secure  recognition  for  the  fact  that  repeated  colds, 
earaches  from  any  cause  whatever,  running  ears,  a  high 
arched  palate,  any  nasal  obstruction,  infected  tonsils,  ade- 
noids, measles,  influenza,  scarlet  fever,  and  so  on,  may  all 
cause  deafness  and  therefore  that  the  ears  should  be  fre- 
quently and  regularly  examined  and  should  be  treated  im- 
mediately if  even  the  most  minor  trouble  is  discovered.  Where 
hearing  is  concerned  nothing  should  be  considered  too  slight 
a  disorder  to  merit  meticulous  care.  What  may  seem  trivial 
at  the  time  may  prove  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  on  deaf- 
ness in  later  years. 

The  necessity  of  examination  of  children's  noses,  throats 
and  ears  at  regular  intervals  cannot  be  stressed  too  emphati- 
cally. If  possible  these  examinations  should  be  made  in  the 
schools.  To  prevent  and  to  cure  deafness  among  children 
there  must  be  constant  and  intelligent  cooperation  of  doc- 
tors, teachers,  social  workers,  public  health  and  Red  Cross 
nurses,  parents,  and  above  all  the  general  public.  Perhaps 
the  first  responsibility  rests  with  the  doctors  and  parents 
who,  if  they  insist  upon  it,  will  be  able  to  secure  better  care 
of  children's  ears. 

The  Service  of  Lip  Reading 

Children  whose  deafness  cannot  be  prevented  need  special 
training  and  instruction,  which  should  be  provided  by 
teachers  who  thoroughly  understand  the  peculiar  psychology 
of  the  deafened  child.  First  of  all  deafened  children  must 
learn  lip-reading — the  art  of  understanding  what  is  said 
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through  reading  the  words  formed  by  the  speaker's  lips 
without  hearing  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Without  a  knowl- 
edge of  lip-reading  it  is  practically  impossible  for  them  to 
learn  anything  else.  Lip-reading  then  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time;  hearing  instruments  are  useless  in  certain  kinds  of 
deafness  and  in  its  highly  advanced  stages. 

Give  Them  a  Chance 

Jimmy,  a  bright  attractive  boy  of  six  with  a  fondness  for 
music  and  a  sweet,  clear  singing  voice,  was  left  totally  deaf- 
ened, frail  and  nervous  by  scarlet  fever  and  mastoiditis. 
Yet  he  went  into  a  small  public  school  where  the  teacher 
gave  him  special  attention.  Now  after  two  and  one  half 
years  he  can  write  a  very  good  letter,  he  has  finished  two 
fourth  readers,  and  is  studying  arithmetic  and  third  grade 
language  work.  Nobody  makes  signs  at  him  but  everybody 
talks  to  him,  and  he  has  learned  to  understand  through  read- 
ing the  lips.  At  home  he  is  treated  with  unusual  sympathy 
and  understanding.  He  is  interested  in  flowers  and  knows 
a  good  deal  about  them.  He  has  some  skill  in  building.  He 
has  taken  entire  care  of  more  than  a  hundred  hens.  He 
can  ride  horseback  and  knows  how  to  milk  a  cow.  Remember 
he  is  absolutely  deafened  and  that  he  is  only  between 
nine  and  ten  years  old.  No  one  treats  him  as  a  back- 
ward boy. 

Dr.  Franklin  W.  Bock  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  was  a 
pioneer  in  starting  a  clinic  for  the  prevention  of  deafness, 
tells  of  one  boy  who  was  sent  home  from  school  because  he 
seemed  unable  to  learn  anything.  An  examination  proved 
he  had  defective  hearing.  lie  was  treated  and  learned  to 
read  lips,  and  immediately  it  was  found  he  could  learn 
other  things  too.  He  finished  high  school  and  college, 
with  high  honors,  and  is  now  assistant  professor  in  a 
university! 

Another  boy  brought  a  report  card  which  read,  "We  think 
this  boy  cannot  learn;  you  had  better  get  him  into  some 
work."  After  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  hard-of-hearing 
he  was  treated  and  sent  back  to  school  where  his  teachers 
were  asked  to  show  him  special  attention.  He  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  lip-reading,  and  later  graduated  from  college 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  student.  These  illustrations  could  be 
duplicated  many  times  over.  The  degree  of  deafness  and 
the  skill  in  lip-reading  determine,  of  course,  whether  hard- 
of-hearing  children  can  be  taught  in  the  same  classes  with 
children  of  normal  hearing,  or  whether  they  should  have 
part  or  all  of  their  work  in  classes  by  themselves. 

What's  to  Be  Done? 

Through  the  devoted  work,  and  the  determined  persist- 
ence of  a  few  eager  people — doctors  and  deafened  adults 
with  a  vision  and  unflagging  purpose — it  has  been  demon- 
strated in  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  New  York ;  in  Cambridge, 
Fall  River  and  Lynn,  Massachusetts;  in  Chicago,  and  in  a 
few  other  cities  that  hard-of-hearing  children  can  be  cured, 
or  if  not  cured,  can  be  taught  to  overcome  a  great  part  of 
their  handicap.  It  remains  now  for  the  citizens  of  every 
other  city  and  village  to  follow  the  lead  of  these  pioneers 
by  making  adequate  school  provision  for  their  hard-of-hear- 
ing children  through  regular  examination  and  treatment  of 
the  ears  of  all  children,  and  through  the  introduction  of 
lip-reading  in  all  public  schools.  This,  may  seem  a  formidable 
task,  but  it  is  worth  a  tremendous  effort,  for  thousands  of 


children  can  thus  be  kept  from  deafness,  while  many  others 
already  deafened  can  be  cured,  and  the  incurably  deafened 
ones  can  be  properly  treated  and  trained,  so  that  they  may 
look  forward  to  a  happily  adjusted  life,  with  normal  human 
relationships  and  the  capacity  for  self-support. 

CAROLINE  E.  VOSE 


SOME  ingenious  statistician  has  computed  that  if  all  the  seals 
printed  this  year  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
were  piled  on  each  other,  one  hundred  seals  to  a  sheet,  the 
sheets  would  make  a  tower  a  mile  higher  than  Mt.  McKinley 
plus  most  of  the  New  York  skyline — also  end  to  end — includ- 
ing the  Woolworth  tower,  the  Singer  Building,  the  Bankers' 
Trust,  the  Equitable  Building,  the  Municipal  Building,  the 
Whitehall  Building,  the  Western  Union  and  the  World  Tower. 
New  York  state  expects  that  final  reports  will  show  that  it 
has  acquired  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  from  the  seal 
sale  to  finance  a  state  program  for  tuberculosis  and  health 
work,  including  a  campaign  against  diphtheria. 

THE  HIGH  COST  of  having  babies  is  one  of  the  phenomena 
which  has  recently  escaped  from  inarticulate  family  budgets  to 
find  sympathetic  treatment  in  magazine  articles  and  surveys. 
A  recent  study  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
finds  that  if  maternity  care  is  given  by  a  general  practitioner 
either  in  a  patient's  home  or  in  a  hospital  in  New  York  city, 
the  minimum  cost  will  be  around  $150  including  an  allowance 
of  $70  for  household  service  at  home ;  better  care  can  be 
procured  for  $100  more.  The  services  of  a  specialist  raise  this 
minimum  to  between  $400  and  $500.  In  1924  close  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  births  in  New  York  city  were  attended  by  mid- 
wives  and  it  is  believed  that  $35  would  represent  an  average 
midwife's  fee,  while  the  fact  that  the  midwife  usually  gives 
postpartum  nursing  care  also  makes  this  kind  of  care  ap- 
preciably less  than  the  services  of  a  physician.  The  outpatient 
service  maintained  by  a  few  hospitals  is  even  less  expensive — 
sometimes  free,  sometimes  at  a  cost  of  $10 — but  seems  to  be 
diminishing  in  popularity  as  shown  by  the  declining  number 
of  births  so  reported,  while,  on  the  contrary,  hospitalization 
of  maternity  cases  is  steadily  increasing.  "In  round  figures," 
declares  the  report,  "we  may  say  that  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  community,  provided  no  abnormalities  of  labor  occur, 
it  costs  from  $200  to  $300  to  be  born.  This  outlay  may  not 
be  a  big  item  in  the  total  cost  of  a  man,  since  it  occurs  but 
once  for  each  individual,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
distributed  over  the  mean  length  of  life,  say  55  years.  But  the 
fact  is  that  this  item  has  actually  to  be  met  at  one  point  of 
time,  and  coming  thus  as  a  lump  sum,  it  is  in  most  families 
of  moderate  means  felt  as  a  considerable  burden  for  the 
parents.  In  fact,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  anticipation  of  greatly 
increased  expenses,  the  sudden  demands  made  on  the  family 
exchequer  when  a  child  is  born  and  for  some  time  after,  that 
causes  many  people  of  limited  income  to  favor  the  policy  of 
the  restricted  family." 

SO  MANY  and  so  important  are  the  recent  legislative  and 
court  actions  in  regard  to  eugenical  sterilization  that  a  new 
reference  book  has  been  needed.  To  meet  that  need  The 
American  Eugenics  Society  (185  Church  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn.)  has  just  published  a  Historical,  Legal  and  Statistical 
Review  of  Eugenical  Sterilization  in  the  United  States,  by 
Harry  H.  Laughlin  of  the  Eugenics  Record  Office  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor.  Long  Island,  bringing  the  material  down  to 
January  I,  1926. 
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The  "Aged  Citizens"  of  Massachusetts 


NEARLY  one  in  four  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
after    reaching   the   age  of   sixty-five,    requires 
assistance  because  he  or  she  has  been  unable 
to  accumulate  sufficient   property   and   income 
to  meet   the  minimum  needs   for   food   and   shelter   of   old 
persons. 

The  43,000  such  candidates  for  old  age  pensions  do  not 
represent  the  total  amount  of  dependency  among  the  aged 
of  the  state,  as  there  are  now  35,000  persons  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age  who  are  receiving  their  support  from  public 
sources  or  from  organized  charity. 

Nearly  half  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  attained 
the  increasingly  common  age  of  seventy-five  have  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $300 — an  amount  insufficient  to  supply 
humble  shelter  and  meager  food,  much  less  the  medical  care 
and  attendance  required  during  a  period  of  declining  mental 
and  physical  powers.  These  are  the  conditions  in  a  state 
which  boasts  of  exceptional  success  in  the  prolongation  of 
life,  revealed  by  the  most  recent  and  thorough  of  our  studies 
of  the  condition  of  the  aged  in  the  United  States. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions  has 
just  presented  the  newly  assembled  legislators  with  the 
results  of  its  efforts,  during  the  past  two  years,  to  "ascertain 
the  number  of  persons  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  such  a  system  of  pensions,  the  probable  initial  expense 
incident  to  its  establishment,  the  expense  throughout  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  thereafter  and  the  effect  which 
such  establishment  might  have  on  the  amount  of  funds  ex- 
pended in  public  and  private  charity."  The  family  rela- 
tions, past  and  present  occupations  and  the  economic 
resources  of  more  than  30,000  of  the  225,000  residents  of 
Massachusetts  who  are  sixty-five  years  old  or  over  are 
analyzed  in  the  statistical  tables  of  the  Report.  Computa- 
tions are  published  showing  probable  costs  of  non-contribu- 
tory pension  systems  for  seven  different  population  and  age 
groups.  Eight  appendices  give  careful  analyses  of  the 
privately  supported  pension  plans  of  business,  professional, 
labor  and  fraternal  groups ;  of  the  legislation  providing  old 
age  pensions  and  insurance  in  other  states  and  foreign 
countries ;  and  of  previous  efforts  at  studying  and  providing 
for  the  aged  of  Massachusetts. 

ABOUT  15  per  cent  of  the  old  people  of  the  State  are 
receiving  support  from  public  or  charitable  funds  at 
the  present  time.  This  includes  18,000  military  and  civil 
pensioners,  3,000  inmates  of  jails  and  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  and  14,000  who  are  cared  for  in  almshouses  and 
homes  for  the  aged,  or  receive  outdoor  relief  from  public 
or  private  charitable  funds.  There  remains  85  per  cent, 
or  about  190,000  old  people  whose  support  must  come  from 
earnings,  from  the  incomes  of  past  accumulations,  or  from 
the  contributions  of  relatives  and  friends.  A  carefully 
selected  sample  of  more  than  17,000  of  this  latter  group 


were  interviewed  by  field  agents  of  the  Commission  in  order 
to  discover  the  extent  to  which  these  resources  meet  their 
needs,  and  the  probable  number  who  would  become 
beneficiaries  of  any  non-contributory,  old-age  pension  system" 
which  might  be  established. 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  states  in  the  Union  ; 
its  per  capita  income  in  1919  of  $788  was  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded in  only  five  other  states.  The  extent  to  which  the 
past  generation  shares  this  wealth  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing chart.  Two  in  every  five  of  her  old  people  have  managed 
to  accumulate  property  to  the  value  of  $5,000  or  more. 
Evidently  their  property  is  in  a  stable  form,  as  the  propor- 
tion with  this  much  remains  the  same  in  each  age  group 
above  sixty-five.  However,  incomes  of  those  with  less 
property  show  a  progressive  decrease  during  the  ten  years 
between  sixty-five  and  seventy-five;  the  proportion  with 
incomes  of  $1,000  or  more  falls  from  one  in  five  to  one  in 
twenty,  and  the  old  persons  with  no  incomes  increase  from 
one  in  ten  to  one  in  four.  If  we  assume  that  an  income  of 
$400  is  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  old  person,  the 
proportion  with  less  than  this  minimum  subsistence  increases 
from  one-fourth  to  nearly  one-half  (47  per  cent). 

A  marked  tendency  to  pile  up  at  the  extremes  is  shown 
in  the  distributions  of  this  chart,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
statistical  tables  of  the  Report  presenting  resources  of  the 
aged.  The  group  where  enough  has  been  accumulated  to 
make  possible  financial  independence,  or  even  comfort,  and 
the  group  having  no  resources  whatever,  are  both  much 
larger  than  intermediate  ones  capable  of  partial  self-support. 
Thus  there  are  about  104,000  of  the  population  sixty-five 
years  old  or  over  who  have  accumulated  property  worth 
§5,000  or  more,  or  incomes  of  not  less  than  $1,000  dollars, 
and  35,000  without  resources,  14,000  of  whom  are  being 
cared  for  by  institutional  or  outdoor  relief  funds.  Numbers 
in  intermediate  groups  are  relatively  small.  This  distribu- 
tion indicates  that  old-age  dependency  is  the  product  of 
definite  personal,  economic  or  social  factors  which  affect  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  to  an  extent  which  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  combat.  No  previous  public 
document  has  presented  the  American  public  with  so 
complete  an  analysis  of  these  factors  which  produce  one  of 
the  most  serious  of  our  economic  maladjustments.  The 
present  brief  review  can  only  scratch  the  surface  of  this 
mine  of  information,  rich  in  ore  adapted  to  the  use  of  those 
who  wish  to  devise  plans  for  the  prevention,  as  well  as  for 
the  relief,  of  human  wretchedness. 


•  "^HE  predominance  of  the  childless  and  widowed  among 
•••  the  aged  dependents  raises  the  question  whether  misfits 
are  unavoidable  in  a  society  which  distributes  wealth  to 
individuals,  but  expects  its  consumption  to  adjust  itself 
automatically  to  rapidly  changing  family  groups.  Definite 
relationships  between  the  numbers  of  surviving  children  and 
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the  old-age  dependency  of  parents  are  established  in  the 
statistical  tables  of  the  report.  Thus  it  is  estimated  that 
the  non-dependent  aged  of  limited  resources  had  about 
260  living  children  to  a  hundred  parents;  recipients  of  out- 
door relief  about  100  children  to  100  parents;  residents  of 
private  homes  57  children  to  IOO  parents;  and  almshouse 
inmates  67  children  to  IOO  parents.  In  the  group  of  poor 
but  independent  old  people,  the  ability  of  children  to  meet 
fully  the  needs  of  parents  varied  inversely  with  their 
number;  full  support  could  be  offered  in  70  per  cent  of  the 
families  having  but  one  child  and  in  93  per  cent  of  those 
having  more  than  five  living  children.  About  one  in  seven 
of  those  who  had  been  married  was  childless  in  old  age, 
and  one  in  eight  of  the  old  persons,  whose  limited  means 
made  it  probable  that  assistance  would  be  necessary,  had 
never  married. 

Wherever  old-age  pensions  have  been  established,  it  is 
found  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  beneficiaries  are  women, 
chiefly  widowed  housewives.  The  more  sheltered  life  of  the 
home  enables  them  to  survive  their  older  husbands  on  whose 
earnings  they  have  depended  for  support.  These  bewildered 
old  women  usually  are  quite  incapable  of  gainful  employ- 
ment. Thus  in  Massachusetts  there  are  128  women  to  every 
100  men  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  older,  and  in  the  typical 
sample  group  studied  by  the  Commission  it  was  found  that 
more  than  64  per  cent  of  the  old  persons  who  had  no 
resources  were  single,  widowed  or  divorced  women.  Nearly 
80  per  cent  of  the  aged  women  whose  limited  property  or 
incomes  made  it  probable  that  they  would  be  in  need  of 
assistance  reported  that  they  had  been  housewives  during 
their  earlier  years. 

This  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  sufferings  and  depriva- 
tion which  make  wretched  the  old  age  of  large  numbers  of 
women  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  home  making  raises 
the  question  why  the  men  responsible  for  their  support  failed 
to  protect  them  by  insurance.  Persons  unable  to  accumulate 
property  to  the  amount  of  $5,OOO,  or  to  obtain  an  income 
of  as  much  as  $1,000,  rarely  provided  insurance  which  would 
do  more  than  pay  for  the  doctoring  and  burial  of  the  first 
member  of  the  family  who  died.  Nearly  two-thirds 
(63.9  per  cent)  of  those  interviewed  had  no  insurance,  and 
less  than  one  in  ten  (8.8  per  cent)  carried  insurance  policies 
of  $500  or  more.  Insurance  salesmen  had  reached  city 
dwellers  more  generally,  as  40  per  cent  of  city  residents 


carried  insurance,  but  only  24  per  cent  of  those  in  towns, 
and  hardly  a  person  in  many  of  the  smaller  rural  com- 
munities. 

"DORMER  and  present  occupations,  ages  of  impairment 
X/  and  loss  of  earning  capacity,  and  the  probable  causes, 
are  reported  for  men  and  women  of  both  non-dependent 
and  dependent  groups.  More  than  half  of  the  men  sixty-five 
years  old  and  over  who  had  less  than  $5,000  in  property 
and  incomes  under  $1,000  had  no  gainful  occupations,  and 
this  was  true  also  of  70  per  cent  of  those  who  were  receiving 
outdoor  relief.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
formerly  had  been  employed  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries  claimed  that  they  retained  some  earning 
capacity,  but  the  "odd  jobs"  group  is  the  only  one  which 
shows  an  increase  in  old  age.  Laborers,  textile  mill  work, 
building  trades  and  wood  work,  in  the  order  named, 
were  the  occupations  most  frequently  retained  by  these  old 
men.  Two-thirds  of  the  aged  men  who  are  now  dependent, 
or  whose  reserves  of  money  or  property  were  so  small  that 
dependency  is  probable  in  the  near  future,  were  employed 
in  industry  during  their  years  of  full  strength.  This  was 
true  also  of  over  half  of  the  deceased  husbands  of 
the  large  groups  of  indigent  and  dependent  widows.  The 
chief  new,  old-age  occupations  were  janitors  and  elevator 
tenders. 

The  women  interviewed  by  the  field  workers  admitted 
much  less  loss  of  earning  power  than  the  men ;  thus 
42  per  cent  of  the  women  and  27  per  cent  of  the  men  said 
their  capacity  for  work  was  unimpaired,  and  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  women  compared  with  44  per  cent  of  the  men 
confessed  to  total  loss  of  earning  power.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  women  were  continuing  their  services  as  housewives, 
and  only  one  in  four  said  she  had  no  occupation.  The  new 
vocations  usually  entered  by  those  forced  to  earn  a  living 
in  unaccustomed  ways  were  boarding  and  lodging-house- 
keepers, companions,  laundresses,  cleaners  and  housekeepers. 
While  women  reached  old  age  with  less  physical  disability 
than  the  men,  it  is  probable  that  they  overestimated  their 
capacity  for  gainful  employment.  The  report  points  out 
that  "ability  to  work  and  earning  power  are  not  synonymous 
terms  in  the  case  of  aged  women.  Many  women  who  are 
in  good  health  and  able  to  do  their  own  housework,  which 
was  generally  not  particularly  heavy,  could  earn  nothing 
in  modern  industry  and  probably  very  little  as  houseworkers 
for  others."  The  loss  of  earning  power  was  more  rapid  in 
cities  than  in  towns  for  both  men  and  women. 

ETTLE  originality  is  shown  in  the  recommendations, 
on  which  the  commission  failed  to  reach  an  agreement. 
A  majority  of  three  of  the  five  members  were  convinced 
that  a  state  of  need  among  the  aged  population  far  beyond 
what  has  been  anticipated  or  realized  by  the  general  public 
is  revealed  by  the  report.  They  declare  that  the  facts 
presented 

seem  clearly  to  call  for  a  general  and  well  organized  system 
of  relief  or  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  state  as  a  sign  of  the 
determination  of  the  community  to  protect  its  aged  citizens 
from  the  extreme  hardships  which  so  largely  now  overwhelm 
them  in  old  age,  and  to  obviate  the  fear  of  the  stigma  of 
pauperism  which  under  present  conditions  is  shown  strikingly 
by  these  figures,  and  which  forms  a  large  part  of  the  life  of  i 
considerable  proportion  of  the  population  as  their  earning 
power  decreases  and  finally  vanishes. 
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Details  of  the  old-age  assistance  proposed  and  of  plans  for 
its  administration  are  presented  in  an  elaborate  Act  contain- 
ing thirty-five  sections.  It  provides  that 

The  amount  of  assistance  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  condition  in  each  case,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  be  an  amount 
which,  when  added  to  the  income  of  the  applicant  from  all 
other  sources,  shall  exceed  a  total  of  one  dollar  a  day,  provided, 
that  personal  earnings  of  the  applicant,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  shall  not  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  the  assistance ;  and  provided,  further,  that 
no  assistance  shall  be  granted  to  any  applicant  whose  income 
exceeds  one  dollar  a  day. 

This  assistance  is  to  be  granted  to  persons  seventy  years  old 
and  over,  who  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
at  least  twenty-five  years,  and  resided  in  Massachusetts  for 
not  less  than  twenty  years.  Pensions  are  to  be  refused  to 
persons  having  responsible  relatives  able  to  support  them, 
and  to  those  owning  property  worth  more  than  three 
thousand  dollars.  Funds  to  pay  these  pensions  are  to  be 
provided  by  a  poll  tax  of  two  dollars  levied  "on  every  in- 
habitant of  the  Commonwealth"  over  twenty  years  old,  and 
by  an  increase  of  one  half  of  I  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  the 
present  income  tax. 

Immediately  after  the  report  of  the  commission  was  made 
public,  persons  interested  in  promoting  a  non-contributory, 
old-age  pension  made  plans  to  enlist  directly  popular  support 
for  a  measure  embodying  the  provisions  of  the  majority 
report,  but  the  attorney  general  blocked  the  movement  by 
refusing  to  certify  their  bill  as  suitable  for  an  initiative 
petition. 

The  minority  report  signed  by  Frank  H.  Hardison,  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  and  Allyn  A.  Young,  a  Harvard 
University  economics  professor,  devotes  itself  chiefly  to  a 
careful  criticism  of  the  manifold  crudities  and  economic 
risks  of  the  plans  for  old-age  relief  proposed  by  the  majority. 
It  declares  that  the  lack  of  elasticity  must  result  in  frequent 
failures  to  meet  adequately  the  needs  of  the  aged,  as  a  large 
proportion  require  personal  supervision  and  institutional 
care;  the  administrative  difficulties  are  very  great,  since  it 
would  make  necessary  the  organization  and  training  of  a 
new  set  of  local  officials  competent  to  determine  who  should 
receive  the  pensions ;  that  countries  where  long  trial  has 
been  given  to  systems  of  non-contributory  old-age  pensions 
have  found  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  "means 
qualifications"  so  great  that  serious  consideration  has  been 
given  to  whether  it  would  be  better  to  grant  pensions  to  all 
citizens  beyond  a  given  age  limit,  and  the  British  Act  of 
1925  abandons  the  non-contributory  pension  in  favor  of 
insurance  paid  for  by  the  worker,  employer  and  state ;  that 
these  easily  obtained  public  grants  would  discourage  thrifty 
savings  and  efforts  to  find  old-age  employment,  and  would 
retard  the  development  of  more  adequate  plans  of  insurance ; 
and  that  there  would  be  efforts  in  the  future  to  lower  the 
age  limit  and  increase  the  stipend,  and  the  ultimate  result 
would  be  the  unsupervised  expenditure  of  enormous  sums 
of  unearned  money  by  persons  of  proven  incapacity  for 
thrift  and  self-control. 

As  an  alternative  plan  the  minority  wish  to  apply  to  the 
relief  of  the  aged  the  principle  now  embodied  in  the 
Massachusetts  mothers'  aid  law.  It  is  proposed  that  relief 
be  given  by  local  officials  under  supervision  from  the  state 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  that  the  state  reimburse 
cities  and  towns  for  one-third  of  the  expense  incurred  in 


aiding  persons  with  local  settlements,  and  for  the  entire 
amount  spent  in  aid  of  persons  without  such  settlements. 
The  following  section  of  the  proposed  Act  to  Discover  and 
Minister  to  the  Needs  of  Aged  Citizens  aims  to  open  the 
way  for  educational  supervision  which  might  gradually 
standardize  the  assistance  given  the  aged  poor,  so  that  the 
public  desire  to  relieve  them  of  anxiety  and  suffering  will 
be  more  adequately  realized  : 

Section  3.  Whenever  an  aged  citizen  or  any  one  in  his  be- 
half is  dissatisfied  with  a  decision  of  the  board  in  regard  to 
the  care  of  an  aged  citizen,  he  may  appeal  to  the  department 
which  shall  visit  the  aged  citizen,  investigate  the  case  and 
make  such  rinding  as  in  its  judgment  seems  necessary  by  the 
facts  disclosed,  which  finding  shall  be  furnished  to  the  board 
and  be  binding  upon  it.  The  department  shall  be  the  final 
judge  should  there  be  any  disagreement  on  any  issue  respecting 
the  administration  of  this  act  whether  as  to  amount  of  an 
allowance,  method  and  place  of  giving  care  in  any  case,  or 
otherwise,  and  the  department  shall  in  the  interest  of  uni- 
formity make  rules  and  regulations  not  in  conflict  with  this  act. 

Such  a  conservative  plan  will  not  appeal  to  persons  who 
have  faith  in  simple  and  easy  remedies  for  the  evils  of  our 
complex  economic  system.  It  fails  to  deal  with  two  social- 
psychological  "complexes"  which  reinforce  the  popularity 
of  non-contributory  pension  schemes.  First,  the  harsh  policies 
of  stern  New  England  forefathers  have  established  insepa- 
rable associations  between  poor  relief  and  a  degree  of 
personal  unfitness  sufficient  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  the  local 
community  which  must  bestow  the  assistance,  and  this  con- 
nection is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  those  who  are  merely 
unfortunate  frequently  must  share  their  economic  dependence 
with  the  degraded  and  criminal.  Second,  there  is  widespread 
resentment  of  the  very  evident  injustices  of  the  present 
distribution  of  wealth  created  by  group  activities,  and  a 
desire  to  devise  some  plan  which  will  operate  automatically 
to  overcome  to  some  extent  the  economic  inequalities  of  our 
present  capitalistic  system.  Skillful  re-education  by  tactful 
and  sympathetic  officials  from  the  state  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  in  charge  of  old-age  relief  may  overcome 
the  first  obstacle,  and  it  is  possible  that  other  means  should 
be  sought  for  reaching  the  second. 

LUCILE  EAVES 

Social  Work   Salaries 


work  is  not  often  recommended  as  a  remunera- 
live  calling.  The  impression  persists  that  in  considerable 
measure  its  practice  should  constitute  its  own  reward.  Some 
social  workers  themselves  hold  and  advocate  this  view;  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  few  have  entered  this  field  in 
the  hope  of  liberal  financial  return.  This  fact  may  explain 
the  apathy  with  which  the  present  low  salaries  of  social 
work  are  borne.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  ex- 
plain why  social  work  salaries  are  low,  but  rather  to  present 
evidence  which  seems  to  indicate  that  both  actually  and 
relatively  they  are  much  too  low  to  augur  well  for  the 
development  of  social  work  as  a  profession. 

The  series  of  diagrams  on  the  following  page  tells 
concisely  what  has  happened  to  the  wage  in  this  occupation 
during  the  last  thirteen  years.  They  present  some  of  the 
significant  results  of  a  brief  study  undertaken  last  summer 
by  the  Department  of  Statistics  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion with  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  course  of  salaries  in 
social  work  over  the  period  of  rising  prices  and  wages  during 
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and  just  after  the  war,  and  through  the 
subsequent  period  of  adjustment  up  to  the 
present  time.  Because  the  data  on  which  the 
study  is  based  are  not  numerous,  the  results 
should  not  be  preferred  without  reservations. 
These  may  best  be  made  by  explaining  briefly 
the  source  and  nature  of  the  data  them- 
selves. 

The  study  was  planned  for  quick  completion. 
Carefully  devised  forms  were  sent  out  to  about 
two  hundred  social  work  organizations  well 
scattered  over  the  United  States  with  requests 
for  records  of  actual  salaries,  classified  by  posi- 
tion, paid  in  one  month  (the  same  month  each 
year)  of  each  year  since  1913,  or  for  so  many  of 
these  years  as  might  be  possible.  To  do  this 
was  not  a  small  task,  and  while  the  response  was 
good,  some  of  the  returns  were  delayed ;  the 
last  were  received  in  December.  In  all,  129  or- 
ganizations and  in  1925,  2,100  persons  are  represented  by 
the  data  used. 

Obviously  the  results  deal  with  organized  social  work. 
The  larger  organizations  are  represented  in  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  small  ones.  Family  and  child  welfare,  includ- 
ing probation,  outweigh  other  fields.  The  data,  though  few, 
were  submitted  to  intensive  classification,  and  the  agree- 
ment shown  by  the  results  obtained  after  numerous  sub- 
divisions affords  the  best  evidence  we  have  that  they  are 
representative. 

The  series  of  diagrams  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  show 
for  executives,  sub-executives,  supervisors,  and  staff,  the 
course  of  salaries  since  1913  in  cities  of  more  than  300,000 
population.  Of  21  such  cities  in  the  United  States,  17  are 

represented,  and  they  ac- 
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Chart  2.    Comparison    of    annual 

salaries   of   teachers  and   of  social 

worl-ers  since   1913 


Chart  3.    Purchasing  power  of  the 

social  ivorker's  salary   in  per  cent 

of   1913 
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more  professional  workers,  respectively,  as  indicated  in  the 
first  diagram.    Only  full  time  salaries  are  recorded. 

Briefly  the  facts  shown  in  this  diagram  are  these.  Actual 
salaries  have  been  gradually  increasing  since  1913.  For 
the  two  lower  grades  of  position  the  increase  began  not 
much  before  1916.  The  salaries  of  executives  have  ad- 
vanced much  more  both  actually  and  relatively  than  have 
the  salaries  of  other  grades  of  positions.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  executives  in  the  larger  organizations, 
social  work  salaries  in  1925  are  surprisingly  low.  Size  of 
organization  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  amount  of  salaries 
of  executives.  Sub-executives  in  the  largest  organizations 
are  paid  distinctly  more  than  sub-executives  in  smaller  organ- 
izations. Size  of  organization  affects  very  little  the  salaries 
of  supervisors  and  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  staff. 

Diagrams  for  cities  of  from  IOO,OOO  to  300,000  popula- 
tion, and  for  smaller  cities,  give  similar  salary  trends  and 
similar  levels  of  salaries  for  the  lower  grades  of  position. 
The  full  series  of  overlapping  curves  for  staff  combine  to 
give  a  single  curve  beginning  in  1913  at  a  monthly  rate  of 
about  $70  and  ending  in  1925  at  $126.  Equivalent  annual 
salaries  are  $840  and  $1,517.  Perhaps  75  per  cent  of  all 
social  work  personnel  is  "staff."  Staff  includes  recent 
recruits  but  it  also  includes  the  majority  of  the  experienced 
social  workers.  It  is  with  these  salaries  particularly  that 
we  are  concerned.  They  are  the  representative  social  work 
salaries.  Moreover  they  would  very  largely  determine  the 
average  for  all  social  workers. 

Chart  2  presents  an  interesting  contrast  between 
teachers'  salaries  and  salaries  for  social  workers.  Here 
comparison  is  best  made  in  terms  of  yearly  salaries,  but 

it    should    be    recalled    that 
the    school    year     represents 
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Chart  I.    The  course  of  full-time  monthly  salaries  of  social  workers  in  large  cities  classified  according  to  position  and 

size  of  organization 
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from  nine  to  ten  months,  as  compared  with  1 1  months 
for  social  work.  The  curve  for  teachers  is  in  fact  for 
elementary  school  teachers,  omitting  principals,  in  cities  of 
more  than  100,000  population,  exclusive  be  it  noted  of 
New  York.  It  is  based  on  data  published  by  the  National 
Education  Association.  The  social  work  curve  in  this 
diagram  is  also  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population,  but 
with  New  York  included.  Teachers'  salaries  reacted  more 
quickly  to  the  tide  of  rising  prices,  and  more  effectively  than 
did  salaries  of  social  workers.  It  seems  fairly  evident  that 
this  was  the  result  of  effective  organization  to  secure  action 
on  salaries.  The  typical  elementary  teacher's  wage  in  1925 
is  shown  as  $1,844  Per  year>  whcih  in  many  cases  is 
augmented  by  some  pension  allowance,  and  often  also  by 
extra  work  in  summer.  The  corresponding  figure  for 
salaries  of  senior  high  school  teachers  is  $2,434.  Contrasted 
with  this  is  the  typical  annual  social  work  salary  of  $1,517. 

Among  the  numerous  price  indexes  now  available,  there 
is  none  to  chart  the  cost  of  living  for  single  professional 
workers.  Lacking  this  it  is  profitable  to  compare  the 
meager  increase  in  social  work  salaries  since  1913  with  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  "for  workingmen's  families,"  to 
which  each  of  the  three  available  indexes  of  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  United  States  applies.  This  comparison  is  shown  in 
Chart  3.  Cost  of  living  rose  sharply  from  1915  to  1920 
while  social  work  salaries  were  moving  very  moderately, 
and  the  value  of  the  social  work  salary  dropped  to  a  low 
point.  With  the  decline  of  prices  in  1921  and  1922  social 
work  salaries  gained  in  value,  but  the  salary  curve  catches 
up  with  the  cost  of  living  only  in  1924  and  in  1925  is 
barely  above  it.  The  ratio  of  salaries  to  cost  of  living  gives 
the  index  of  "real"  salaries,  or  of  purchasing  power,  which 
is  also  shown  in  this  chart.  This  curve  drops  from 
1913  to  1919,  where  it  registers  a  value  32  per  cent  below 
the  1913  level.  After  1920  the  curve  rises,  but  in  1925  it 
shows  social  workers  only  about  three  per  cent  better  off  than 
they  were  thirteen  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  greatly 
increased  requirements  for  social  work,  which  mean  materially 
more  education  and  training,  and  probably  more  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  average  worker. 

Social  work  is  confronted  at  the  moment  with  a  marked 
shortage  of  workers.  Most  social  work  organizations  ex- 
perience high  turnover;  some  as  high  as  50  per  cent  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  This  field  presents  the  condition,  anomal- 
ous in  the  light  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  of  scarcity 
of  workers  and  low  wages.  Lack  of  funds  for  social  work 
is  the  common  excuse  offered.  High  turnover  and  lowered 
standards  must  be  the  cost  paid.  Neglecting  the  injustice 
this  imposes  on  the  social  worker,  it  has  important  bearing 
on  the  character  of  the  work.  It  is  open  to  question  how 
far  professional  social  work  can  advance  on  the  wage  theory 
carried  over  from  the  time  when  social  work  was  merely 
benevolence. 
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HALF  of  all  the  relief  given  during  the  last  fiscal  year  by  the 
Social  Welfare  League  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  charged  to 
sickness,  equalling  the  total  debited  to  unemployment,  part-time 
employment,  desertion  and  non-support,  widowhood  and  old 
age  combined.  In  explaining  this  fact,  the  League  cites  a  study 
recently  made  of  737  families  known  to  it  during  the  past 


year.  The  largest  number  of  applications  came  from  families 
in  which  the  man  was  from  35  to  40  years  old,  or  at  an  age 
when  the  average  wage  earner  is  at  the  peak  of  his  respon- 
sibility and  also  of  his  greatest  earning  capacity.  According 
to  the  amounts  actually  spent  by  these  families  for  rent 
(a  weekly  average  of  $6.54)  insurance,  and  fuel  and  light, 
and  the  League's  estimates  of  the  minimum  for  food,  clothing, 
carfares,  and  miscellaneous  household  expenses,  a  steady 
minimum  wage  of  $28.35  a  week,  would  be  required  for  a 
family  of  five.  Yet  the  general  wage  average,  where  wages 
were  known  was  $24.40,  and  75  per  cent  had  a  wage  under 
$30  a  week.  In  other  words,  the  average  income  indicated 
by  this  study  was  appreciably  less  than  the  amount  needed 
for  a  family  with  three  (the  average)  number  of  children. 
"Much  more  serious,"  continues  the  report,  "is  the  situation 
in  families  with  four,  five  and  six  children — comprising  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  total  number  studied.  Good  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  good  luck  help  many  of  these  families 
to  remain  independent,  but  let  the  wage  earner  become  disabled 
for  a  few  days  or  lose  his  job  or  let  any  member  of  his  family 
become  sick,  necessitating  a  little  extra  expense,  and  assistance 
from  a  family-caring  agency  is  imperative.  This  is  the  chief 
reason  why  one-half  of  our  relief  expenditure  of  nearly 
$46,000  is  charged  to  sickness." 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  of  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
wellbeing  of  children  in  institutions  and  in  groups,  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare  of  Pennsylvania  has  published  a  bulletin 
on  Child  Nutrition  compiled  by  Katharine  A.  Pritchett,  its 
consultant  in  administrative  nutrition.  It  gives  concrete  sug- 
gestions for  a  well-balanced  diet  with  sample  menus,  and 
suggests  some  of  the  ways  in  which  an  institution  may  use  its 
food  budget — approximately  a  fifth  of  its  total  budget  for 
maintenance — in  the  most  effective  and  economical  way.  From 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Day  Nurseries  comes  another  use- 
ful brochure  for  workers  with  children,  this  time  on  Play  Equip- 
ment for  the  Nursery.  It  is  especially  designed  for  the  day 
nursery  which  is  without  an  educational  director,  and  includes 
such  playthings  as  can  be  used  safely  and  profitably  with  only 
the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  or  an  assistant.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  for  ten  cents  postpaid  from  the  Association 
at  308  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

AS  in  many  other  fields  of  social  legislation,  there  are  nearly 
as  many  kinds  of  adoption  proceedings  under  the  law  as  there 
are  states  in  the  Union.  A  summary  of  the  development  of 
adoption  legislation  in  the  United  States  showing  the  significant 
features  of  adoption  statutes,  with  the  text  of  selected  laws, 
has  been  prepared  by  Emelyn  Foster  Peck  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  director  of  the  social  service  division  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  and  has  just  appeared  as  Bureau  Publica- 
tion No.  148,  Adoption  Laws  in  the  United  States. 

SHIFTING  CURRENTS  in  problems  of  family  case  work 
are  apparent  in  the  comparison  of  a  causal  factor  analysis 
of  the  1913  cases  of  the  Boston  Provident  Association  with 
the  corresponding  data  for  1923-4.  Families  in  whose  history 
industrial  accident  stood  as  the  outstanding  problem  had  de- 
clined from  13  per  cent  to  6.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
during  that  period;  tuberculosis  showed  an  even  greater  drop — 
from  14  per  cent  to  4.6  per  cent;  intemperance  fell  from  20 
per  cent  in  1913  to  I  per  cent  in  1919,  then  rose  to  9.9.  per 
cent  in  1923-4,  since  which  time  it  has  showed  a  slight  decline. 
On  the  other  hand  unemployment  played  an  even  larger  part 
in  the  Association's  records:  44.2  per  cent  of  their  families 
showed  it  as  a  factor  instead  of  the  28  per  cent  ten  years 
earlier.  Illness  appeared  in  the  records  of  39.5  per  cent  as 
opposed  to  the  previous  30  per  cent,  despite  the  striking 
decline  in  tuberculosis,  while  the  incidence  of  desertion  and 
non-support  was  15  per  cent  in  1913  and  11.5  per  cent  in 
1923-4- 
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Insurance  Through  the  Savings  Bank 


SAVINGS    bank    life    insurance — characterized    by 
Governor   Calvin    Coolidge    as    "an   effort   to   get 
and  keep  one  of  the  necessities  of  life  at  cost"- 
an  effort  to  provide  facilities  for  thrift  and  self- 
help  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts — is  an  institution  of 
great  and  growing  significance  in  that  commonwealth,  but 
not  so  widely  known  outside  the  boundaries  of  that  state. 
To  a  New  Yorker,   or  a  Kentuckian,  or  a  Vermonter, 
the    words    savings    bank    life    insurance    convey    not    the 
remotest    suggestion    of    a    bitter   struggle    between    public 
rights  on  the  one  hand,  and  vested  wrongs  on  the  other;  of 
remedial  legislation  enacted  as  the  result  of  a  five  months' 
battle  won   against   terrific   odds;  of  the   fine   development 
and  growth  of   a  purely  mutual  life  insurance  institution, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  concessions  forced  by  it  from  the 
weekly  premium  insurance  companies,  is  saving  about  seven 
million    dollars  annually    to    the   people   of    Massachusetts, 
about  fifteen  million  dollars  annually  to  the  people  of  New 
York  state,  and  about  seventy  million   dollars  annually  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  outset  the  character  of  the  institution  has  been 
such  as  to  at  tract  to  its  support  the  best  men  and  women 
from  every  walk  of  life — the  more  thrifty  among  the  work- 
ers, the  most  public-spirited  among  the  employers,  and  the 
most  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  among  the  political  leaders. 
It  has  had  the  personal  friendly  endorsement  of  five  gov- 
ernors of  Massachusetts. 

Governor  Coolidge,  in  a  letter  of  May  7,  I92O,  expressed 
himself  as  follows: 

The  fact  that  the  working  people  of  Massachusetts  have 
united  in  this  effort  to  get  and  keep  one  of  the  necessities  of 
life  at  cost  is  incontrovertible  evidence  that  it  is  still  possible 
to  establish  here  an  institution  in  line  with  the  old  Massachus- 
etts public  spirit,  which  some  persons  are  apt  to  refer  to  as  if 
it  were  wholly  a  tradition  of  the  past.  The  results  which  you 
and  your  associates  have  accomplished  show  that  there  has 
been  kept  fully  alive  in  your  midst  the  spirit  in  which  your 
institution  was  founded,  namely,  that  life  insurance  for  the 
person  of  small  means  should  be  conducted  as  a  social  service 
and  not  as  a  commercial  undertaking. 

When  that  letter  was  written  the  amount  of  business  in 
force  under  the  savings  bank  insurance  plan  was  $14,890,- 
622,  representing  insurance  on  the  lives  of  31.589  persons. 
During  the  five  and  a  half  years  since  that  time,  the  amount 
of  business  has  increased  to  $39.358,541.  representing  insur- 
ance on  the  lives  of  52,215  persons;  that  is,  an  increase  of 
164  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  business  in  force  and  an 
increase  of  65.29  per  cent  in  the  number  of  persons  insured. 
During  this  time  also  the  number  of  savings-insurance  banks 
has  increased  from  four  to  ten. 

During  a  period  of  twenty-six  years  prior  to  1905,  the 
expense  cost  of  weekly  premium  insurance  averaged  44.48 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  paid  as  premium.  In  1905,  during 
the  Hughes  investigation  the  vice  president  of  the  largest 


of  the  weekly  premium  insurance  companies  stated  that  "The 
expense  of  industrial  insurance  is  undoubtedly  high,  but  un- 
avoidable"; and  the  president  of  the  same  company  said, 
"You  might  safely  assume  that  the  ordinary  man  of  modest 
means  working  on  a  week's  wages,  or  a  day's  wages,  pays 
twice  for  the  necessities  of  life  as  compared  with  a  man 
better  off." 

"He  pays  twice  for  his  life  insurance?"  Mr.  Hughes  asked. 

"He  has  to,"  replied  the  insurance  president.  "He  is 
willing  to  pay  it.  We  have  adopted  all  sorts  of  ways  to 
cheapen  it.  ...  But  the  man  would  not  leave  his  shop, 
or  the  woman  her  sewing  machine."  And  so  on. 

These  words,  spoken  under  oath,  kindled  in  Massachusetts 
a  fire  of  constructive  criticism,  which  grew  and  spread  until 
it  registered  itself  on  the  statute  books  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  form  of  the  savings  bank  life  insurance  law.  (Chap. 
561  Acts  of  1907.  Mass.  Gen.  Laws,  Chapter  178.) 

THE  idea  of  utilizing  the  mutual  savings  banks  of 
Massachusetts  as  the  medium  through  which  to  write 
life  insurance  originated  with  Justice  Brandeis,  then  practic- 
ing law  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Brandeis  rested  his  plan  upon  the  assumption  that 
many  of  the  thrifty  persons  who,  without  solicitation  of  any 
kind,  had  deposited  $900,000,000  in  the  Massachusetts 
savings  banks  for  safekeeping  and  investment,  would  also 
come  to  the  savings  bank  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
life  insurance  premiums,  if  by  so  doing  the  cost  to  them 
would  be  substantially  lessened. 

The  plan  was  termed,  by  some  of  the  commercial  life 
insurance  companies,  utterly  impractical.  They  argued  that 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  persuade  people  to  purchase  life 
insurance  without  paid  solicitors,  they  themselves,  with 
millions  of  dollars  available  for  advertising,  would  have 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  they  predicted  speedy  disaster. 
As  recently  as  March,  1915,  an  insurance  publication  in 
New  York  designated  savings  bank  life  insurance  as  a 
"weak-legged  scheme,"  adding: 

The  benefits  of  insurance  under  this  particular  plan  as  com- 
pared with  plans  which  travel  on  their  own  merits  and  at  their 
own  costs  are  what  the  slang  of  the  day  calls  piffle  or  bunk. 

The  proposed  law  placed  no  savings  bank  under  obliga- 
tion to  establish  an  insurance  department,  nor  did  it  contem- 
plate that  the  assets  of  the  insurance  department  should 
be  in  any  way  identified  with  the  assets  of  the  savings 
department,  the  insurance  department  being  required  to 
establish  reserves  on  the  same  basis  as  any  legal  reserve  life 
insurance  company  doing  business  in  Massachusetts. 

Notwithstanding  the  attitude  of  the  industrial  insurance 
companies  during  the  Hughes  investigation,  they  did  never- 
theless find  a  way  to  improve  conditions  somewhat,  as  soon 
as  this  movement  in  Massachusetts  began  to  take  definite 
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form.  After  the  Brandeis  plan  had  been  presented  to  the 
Recess  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature in  1906,  and  it  became  known  that  the  committee 
would  recommend  the  plan  to  the  incoming  legislature,  and 
after  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  Savings  Insur- 
ance League,  and  after  the  endorsement  of  the  plan  by  the 
Massachusetts  state  branch  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor — the  industrial  insurance  companies  announced  an 
increase  of  benefits  to  their  weekly  premium  policy  holders. 
The  bill  was  introduced,  however,  proceeded  on  its  stormy 
way  through  a  legislature  bitterly  divided  against  itself, 
and  on  June  26,  1907,  became  law. 

FT  took  a  year  to  get  the  machinery  of  the  new  institu- 
•*•  tion  ready  for  business.  The  governor  appointed  seven 
trustees,  who  were  to  have  supervision  of  the  system,  and 
to  serve  without  pay.  These  trustees  appointed  a  state 
actuary  and  a  state  medical  director,  both  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  governor  and  council.  Then  the  state 
actuary,  with  the  advice  of  the  insurance  commissioner  and 
the  attorney  general,  prepared  the  annuity  contracts,  policy 
forms,  premium  rates  and  surrender  values.  It  was  not 
until  June,  1908,  that  the  first  policy  was  issued  by  a 
Massachusetts  savings  bank.  The  maximum  amount  of  life 
insurance  which  a  bank  could  issue  on  any  one  life  was 
$500,  and  the  maximum  annuity  $2OO. 

Here  was  the  opportunity  which  had  been  eagerly  awaited 
by  the  employers  of  labor  who  had  advocated  the  passage 
of  the  measure.  They  placed  "instructors"  in  their  factories 
to  tell  the  workers  about  the  benefits  offered  by  the  plan. 
The  employers  also  permitted  payment  of  premiums  to  be 
made  by  automatic  deduction  from  the  pay  envelope,  and 
allowed  medical  examination  for  the  insurance  to  be  made 
at  the  plant  during  working  hours. 

Of  course  progress  at  first  was  slow.  There  was  no 
adequate  provision — nor  has  there  been  at  any  time — for 
making  known  the  existence  of  the  institution  and  the 
opportunities  it  offered.  Doubtless  also  there  was  opposi- 
tion ;  it  was  still  possible  then  to  refer  to  the  plan  as  an 
"experiment,"  and  to  predict  that  it  could  not  succeed.  It 
was  regarded  as  a  notable  achievement  by  the  savings  banks, 
therefore,  that  the  premium  income  during  the  first  year 
amounted  to  $25,000,  and  that  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  practical  operation  showed  a  million  dollars  business  on 
the  books  of  the  insurance  departments  of  the  two  savings 
banks  which  had  had  the  courage  to  enter  upon  the 
experiment. 

A  million  dollars  of  insurance  was  only  A  drop  in  the 
bucket  as  compared  with  the  enormous  volume  of  business 
written  by  the  commercial  companies.  It  nevertheless  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  without  effect,  for  on  July  i,  1909, 
the  weekly  premium  life  insurance  companies  announced 
another  increase  in  benefits  to  their  weekly  premium  policy- 
holders. 

The  premium  income  during  the  second  year  was  $58,000. 
Two  dividend  days  had  come  and  gone,  and  on  each  occasion 
every  savings  bank  policyholder  had  received  a  check  repre- 
senting his  share  of  the  net  profits  for  the  year.  Here  was 
unmistakable  evidence  that  this  was  "mutual"  insurance  for 
the  wage-worker  at  last.  Even  a  person  of  very  limited 
education  could  understand  this  sort  of  thing.  The  word 
was  passed  along  to  friends,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 


factory;  on  the  street;  and  in  the  home;  and  inquiries  came 
to  the  banks  from  persons  who  were  in  no  way  indentified 
with  the  factories  or  as  depositors  in  the  savings  banks. 
Thus  "over-the-counter"  business  began  to  assume  real  pro- 
portions. And  those  who  had  begun  by  applying  for  $250 
insurance  on  the  monthly  premium  plan  now  wanted  $500 
insurance  on  the  quarterly  premium  plan.  Then  from  fore- 
men, superintendents,  factory  managers,  and  others,  came 
a  demand  for  policies  in  $1,000  units.  So  in  1915  the  law 
was  amended  in  order  to  permit  each  bank  to  write  insur- 
ance policies  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $1,000  on  any  one 
life.  By  this  time  four  savings  banks  had  established  insur- 
ance departments,  making  it  possible  for  a  person  to  apply 
for  a  maximum  of  $4,000  insurance  under  this  plan.  From 
time  to  time  other  banks  have  established  insurance  depart- 
ments, so  that  on  December  31,  1925,  there  were  ten  banks 
acting  as  insurance  carriers,  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
maximum  of  $10,000  insurance  in  the  savings  banks. 

In  the  meantime,  on  January  I,  1918,  the  weekly  premium 
insurance  companies  made  another  slight  increase  in  benefits 
to  their  weekly  premium  policyholders.  This  brought  the 
total  increase  in  benefits  to  about  2O  per  cent  over  those 
prevailing  prior  to  the  establishment  of  savings  bank  life 
insurance;  the  policy  contracts  have  also  been  liberalized 
in  many  ways  in  favor  of  the  policyholders. 

On  December  31,  1925,  the  amount  of  business  in  force 
in  savings  bank  life  insurance  was  $39,358,541,  representing 
52,215  policies.  The  premiums  received  from  policyholders 
during  the  year  1925  amounted  to  $1,189,630,  of  which 
$81,420  was  on  account  of  annuity  contracts.  During  the 
seventeen  and  a  half  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
policy  was  written,  $6,215,881  have  been  received  from 
policyholders  as  premiums.  The  insurance  departments  of 
the  banks  have  earned  on  investments  $970,000;  death 
claims  have  been  paid  aggregating  $953,342.43 ;  cash  sur- 
render values  amounting  to  $342,291  have  been  paid  to 
policyholders,  and  dividends  aggregating  $1,353,459  have 
been  paid  to  policyholders,  in  addition  to  which  there  has 
been  apportioned  to  be  paid  to  policyholders  as  dividends 
during  the  year  1926  the  sum  of  $374,229.  The  funds 
now  held  in  reserve  and  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  policy- 
holders  amount  to  $3,765,702.69. 

r  I  ^O  the  unbiased  mind,  it  was  obvious  from  the  start 
•*-  that  the  Massachusetts  savings  banks,  having  behind 
them  a  hundred  years  of  experience  in  the  economical  man- 
agement and  care  of  the  savings  of  the  people,  would  be 
able  to  do  the  business  at  less  cost  than  the  commercial  life 
insurance  companies.  Only  time,  however,  could  demonstrate 
how  much  lower  that  cost  would  be.  After  only  seventeen 
years'  experience,  it  is  now  apparent  that  the  net  cost  of 
savings  bank  life  insurance  is,  on  the  average,  2O  per  cent 
less  than  that  in  the  commercial  companies  v  riting  "ordi- 
nary" insurance,  and  about  50  per  cent  less  than  the  present 
reduced  cost  of  weekly  premium  insurance. 

A  $250  straight  life  policy  payable  quarterly  is  issued  at 
a  cost  that  brings  the  insurance  within  the  means  of  even 
the  most  slender  purse;  for  example,  at  age  25  the  savings 
bank  offers  $250  insurance  for  a  quarterly  premium  of  $1.18. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  policyholder  receives  under 
present  apportionment  a  dividend  of  $1.68.  Thus  his  insur- 
ance has  cost  only  $3.04  net  for  the  year,  which  is  only  six 
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cents  a  week  or  one  cent  a  day  for  each  working  day  in 
the  year,  and  the  cost  grows  less  with  each  policy  year. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  savings  bank 
insurance  has  resulted  indirectly  in  the  writing  of  more  life 
insurance  by  many  of  the  old  line  companies  by  reason  of 
its  general  educational  work,  which  has  built  up  in  the 
community  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  life  insurance  and  protection  against 
sickness  and  old  age.  Some  of  the  broad-visioned  men  who 
had  been  in  the  life  insurance  business  many  years  were 
quick  to  sense  this,  and  have  welcomed  the  new  system  as 
an  effective  social  instrument.  Others,  however,  have  con- 
tinued to  regard  it  merely  as  an  unwelcome  competitor. 
They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  insurance  companies 
pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  two  million 
dollars  a  year  in  the  form  of  taxes,  and  they  argue  that  the 
taxpayers'  money  should  not  be  used  for  the  support  of  a 
competing  system.  They  omit,  however,  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  also 
pay  taxes  to  the  state  amounting  to  more  than  two  million 
dollars  a  year,  and  that  the  total  expenditure  by  the  state 
for  the  administrative  and  supervisory  control  and  for  the 
encouragement  and  advancement  of  savings  bank  life  insur- 
ance is  only  about  $32,500  a  year.  Even  this  small  amount 
is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  savings  bank  life  insurance 
system  pays  taxes  to  the  Commonwealth,  which  now  amount 
to  about  $3,700  a  year,  so  that  the  net  amount  expended 
by  the  state  annually  on  behalf  of  the  system  is  only  about 
$28,000 — about  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  expended  for 
"Lunches  for  employes"  in  a  single  year  by  one  life  insur- 
ance company. 

A  NOTICEABLE  shift  has  taken  place  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  those  opposed  to  the  growth  of  this 
Massachusetts  institution. 

At  first  they  said:  "People  will  not  apply  for  insurance 
without  persistent  solicitation."  The  savings  banks  pro- 
ceeded to  answer  this  assertion  by  showing  that  the  people 
would  and  did  apply  for  insurance  voluntarily,  and  that  the 
number  steadily  increased. 

Then  the  opponents  said  emphatically:  "Your  policy- 
holders  will  not  stick  without  constant  following  up,  and 
you  will  lose  in  one  year  what  you  gained  the  year  before." 
Forthwith  the  savings  banks  proceeded  to  prove  that  the 
policyholders  not  only  "stuck"  to  what  they  had  originally 
applied  for,  but  that  hundreds  of  them  promptly  applied 
for  more  insurance  as  soon  as  they  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  The  banks  have  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  lapse  ratio  of  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  policies 
written.  They  have  also  demonstrated  that  persons  who 
apply  for  insurance  because  they  really  want  it  will  not 
cancel  their  insurance  merely  because  they  leave  the  state. 
Abundant  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  insur- 
ance departments  of  the  savings  banks  are  today  receiving 
premiums  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  United  States 
and  from  nearly  every  country  in  the  known  world,  from 
policyholders  who  have  removed  from  Massachusetts  since 
their  policies  were  issued. 

But  those  who  still  opposed  said:  "Since  your  operations 
are  confined  to  Massachusetts,  your  mortality  is  bound  to 
be  excessive  if  an  epidemic  should  come."  Thereupon,  as 
if  in  answer  to  the  challenge,  an  epidemic  did  come,  and 


reaped  a  tragic  toil  of  lives  during  1918,  1919,  and  in- 
termittently during  1920  and  1921.  The  official  records 
for  the  four  years  show  that  savings  bank  life  insurance 
had  a  mortality  experience  of  only  53.78  per  cent  of  the 
expected,  whereas  the  mortality  experience  of  the  commercial 
life  insurance  companies  averaged  70.48  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  the  ratio  of  deaths  in  the  commercial  life  insurance 
companies  during  the  epidemic  years  was  31  per  cent  greater 
than  in  savings  bank  life  insurance! 

Then  the  critics  said :  "But  you  have  an  unfair  advantage 
over  us  in  the  matter  of  expense.  In  order  to  make  a  fair 
comparison,  you  should  add  to  the  expenses  borne  by  the 
insurance  departments  of  the  savings  banks  that  part  of  the 
overhead  expense  borne  by  the  state.''  The  savings  banks 
reply  to  that  by  showing  that  if  the  $32,470.51  expended 
by  the  state  in  1925  were  added  to  the  $63,334  expenses 
borne  by  the  insurance  departments  of  the  savings  banks, 
the  entire  expense  cost  of  doing  the  business  would  still  be 
only  8.34  per  cent  of  premium  income,  as  compared  with 
20.43  Per  cent  >n  tne  companies  on  "ordinary"  business,  and 
30.99  per  cent  on  the  weekly  premium  business.  This  sav- 
ing in  expenses  is  entirely  apart  from  and  in  addition  to 
the  saving  of  seven  million  dollars  annually  to  Massachusetts 
people  by  reason  of  the  increased  benefits  conceded  by  the 
weekly  premium  companies  subsequent  to  the  agitation  for 
and  the  establishment  of  savings  bank  life  insurance. 

An  article  on  this  subject  is  not  complete  without  some 
reference  to  an  important  by-product  of  the  savings  bank 
insurance  system,  namely,  the  organization  of  voluntary 
mutual  benefit  associations  in  industrial  plants  throughout 
the  state.  This  work  was  assigned  to  the  Division  of  Sav- 
ings Bank  Life  Insurance  as  the  result  of  an  investigation 
and  report  made  by  the  Special  Commission  on  Social 
Insurance  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in 
1917.  Each  mutual  benefit  association  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  weekly  sickness  benefits  out  of  the  funds  of  its  own 
treasury,  to  which  the  employer  makes  a  contribution,  and 
the  premium  for  group  life  insurance  is  paid  either  from 
the  treasury  of  the  association  or  by  the  employer. 

The  weekly  sickness  benefit  varies  from  $5  to  $15.  The 
life  insurance  on  the  individual  varies  in  amount  from  $100 
to  $3,000.  Although  the  work  has  been  handicapped  by 
lack  of  adequate  funds,  nevertheless  there  have  been  organ- 
ized under  the  auspices  of  the  Savings  Bank  Insurance 
Division  more  than  16,000  workers  in  sixty-five  industrial 
plants  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  group  life  insurance  written 
represents  in  the  aggregate  about  ten  million  dollars  of 
insurance. 

The  mutual  savings  banks  in  Massachusetts  now  number 
196,  about  half  of  which  are  already  indentified  with  the 
savings  bank  life  insurance  system,  ten  of  them  as  insurance 
carriers,  and  the  balance  as  receiving  stations  for  the  receipt 
of  applications  and  the  transmission  of  premiums. 

The  net  gain  in  business  during  1925  was  $6,473,206, 
representing  applications  from  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts.  Thus  is  encouragement 
furnished  to  the  friends  and  supporters  of  savings  bank  life 
insurance  and  to  its  52,000  policyholders,  who  join  in  the 
wish  expressed  by  Governor  Coolidge  that  the  time  will 
come  when  "the  knowledge  of  savings  banks  life  insurance 
shall  have  penetrated  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  our 
Commonwealth."  ALICE  H.  GRADY 
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Unemployment  Insurance 
in  England 

A  clear  and  detailed  analysis  of  Great 
Britain's  much  debated  experience  with  com- 
pulsory unemployment  insurance  was  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  by  Leo  Wolman  of 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research  who  re- 
cently spent  some  months  in  England.  Mr. 
Wolman's  paper,  which  will  be  published  in 
full  in  the  American  Labor  Legislation  Review, 
is  summarized  here. 

/"CERTAINLY  not  many  great  adventures  in  social 
^^  legislation  have  so  laid  themselves  open  to  public 
scrutiny  as  Great  Britain's  compulsory  unemployment  in- 
surance. Every  breath  of  suspicion  or  whisper  of  criticism 
has  created  either  a  special  committee  of  inquiry  or  an  in- 
vestigation by  an  established  civil  service.  Facts — financial, 
industrial,  demographic,  and  political — have  issued,  almost 
without  interruption,  from  His  Majesty's  Stationary  Office. 
If  what  the  social  scientist  requires  for  sound  interpretation 
is  a  clean,  objective  record  of  experience  it  is  in  this  case  at 
his  disposal. 

English  unemployment  since  the  armistice  is  the  result  of 
trade  depression  and  dislocation.  In  so  far  as  the  situation 
in  England  appears  uncommon  it  is  partly  because  its 
statistical  record  is  more  complete  and  more  illuminating 
than  that  for  countries  with  which  comparisons  are  generally 
made. 

Military  and  industrial  demobilization  brought  the  first 
shock  of  unemployment  at  the  close  of  1918,  and  unem- 
ployment in  February,  1919,  rose  to  nearly  n  per  cent. 
The  post  war  revival  struck  England  as  it  did  the  United 
States,  and  once  more  unemployment  fell  to  roughly  2  per 
cent  in  the  middle  months  of  1920.  The  great  collapse 
came  at  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Unemployment  steadily 
mounted  until  it  reached  in  the  middle  of  1921  a  level  of 
roughly  20  per  cent.  Throughout  the  first  nine  months  of 
1925  unemployment  has  moved  gently  about  a  level  of  n 
per  cent. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
England  and  the  United  States  lies  more  particularly  in  the 
capacity  of  those  who  work  to  absorb  and  support  those  who 
don't.  When  the  English  coal  mining  industry  develops  an 
unemployment  rate  of  15  per  cent,  the  unemployment  charge 
falls  inevitably  on  the  industry  or  on  the  community  or  on 
both.  In  this  country  it  should  be  easy,  I  judge,  to  discover 
unemployment  in  our  soft  coal  industry  of  at  least  15  per  cent 
a  year.  The  fact  that  this  condition  endures  year  after  year 
would  seem  to  indicate  either  the  use  of  unsuspected  reserves 
or  habituation  to  lower  standards  of  living  than  are  usually 
accorded  the  American  workingman. 

It  was  to  meet  this  condition  of  lack  of  reserves  and  a 
persistent  unemployment  problem  that  the  English  govern- 
ment first  organized  its  system  of  national  employment 
exchanges  in  1909  and  of  compulsory  unemployment  in- 
surance in  July,  1912.  From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of 
1925  the  total  cost  of  unemployment  insurance  has  come  to 
roughly  £250,000,000.  Contrary  to  prevailing  belief  the 
whole  burden  of  these  expenditures  has  not  fallen  on  the 


English  taxpayer.  In  fact  the  contribution  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  unemployment  fund  has  averaged  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  income  of  the  fund,  while  the  remaining  75  per 
cent  was  contributed  by  employers  and  employed. 

The  history  of  English  unemployment  insurance  falls 
naturally  into  three  distinct  phases.  In  the  third  and  present 
phase  unemployment  insurance  covers  practically  the  whole 
industrial  wage  earning  population  of  England.  Of  the 
£232,000,000  paid  in  benefits  during  the  entire  thirteen 
years  only  £3,000,000  were  so  expended  in  the  eight  years 
from  1912  to  1920,  whereas  the  remaining  £229,000,000 
have  been  spent  since  1920. 

The  administrative  problems  involved  in  the  conduct  of 
an  insurance  scheme  of  such  vast  proportions  must  of 
necessity  be  many  and  not  easy  to  solve.  Records  must  be 
kept  of  the  contributions,  benefits  and  state  of  employment 
of  twelve  million  persons.  Nor  is  this  all  simply  a  matter 
of  bookkeeping.  The  administration  attempts  to  find  suitable 
employment  for  the  unemployed ;  it  scrutinizes  claims  to 
benefits;  it  advises  with  the  local  committees  in  passing  on 
claims  for  extended  or  uncovenanted  benefit. 

The  present  ratio  of  administrative  expenses  to  revenue 
is  below  10  per  cent.  The  crucial  test  of  this  type  of  ad- 
ministrative experience,  however,  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  cost  as  it  is  of  success  in  controlling  the  volume  of  benefits, 
in  avoiding  and  detecting  fraud ;  in  short,  in  protecting  the 
unemployment  fund  against  excessive  expenditure.  Weighing 
the  achievments  of  administration  on  these  terms  would  re- 
quire ascertaining  in  general  the  economic  effects  of  the 
unemployment  insurance  system  and,  in  particular,  dis- 
covering "whether  the  system  diminishes  the  incentive  to 
find  work;  whether  it  affects  the  willingness  of  the  worker 
to  change  his  occupation  or  to  move  from  place  to  place ; 
whether  it  affects  the  desire  of  those  in  employment  to  retain 
their  jobs  and  thus  increases  or  lessens  the  efficiency  of  labor  ; 
whether  it  affects  the  rate  of  wages  for  which  the  worker  is 
willing  to  work ;  and  whether  it  affects  the  readiness  of  men 
to  undertake  temporary  or  intermittent  jobs  by  which 
earnings  might  be  supplemented."  [Report  on  National 
Unemployment  Insurance  to  July,  1923.]  .  .  .  The  observa- 
tions of  recent  investigators,  English  economists,  along  these 
lines  are  so  illuminating  that  characteristic  samples  of  them 
are  here  reproduced  [Unemployment  Insurance  in  Great 
Britain :  A  Critical  Examination]  : 

Only  in  engineering  is  the  outlook  dark  enough  to  stimulate 
mobility  and  here  large  numbers  are  leaving  the  town,  the 
trade  and  the  country. 

There  have  been  several  storms  between  the  manager  of 
the  Labor  Exchange  and  trade  union  officials  on  the  subject 
of  mobility.  The  manager,  doing  his  duty,  continually  presses 
unemployed  people  to  accept  work  in  other  places  and  fre- 
quently benefit  is  lost  on  account  of  refusal.  .  .  . 

The  unemployed  criticize  the  administration  on  the  score  of 
its  searching  character.  Some  of  the  questions  are  regarded 
as  an  intrusion  on  their  privacy.  ...  An  applicant  for  an  allow- 
ance in  respect  of  a  wife  must  produce  his  marriage  certificate, 
and  a  man  separated  from  his  wife  and  claiming  for  his  house- 
keeper must  prove  that  he  has  not  seen  his  wife  for  seven  years. 

Local  cases  may  be  cited  where  men  are  at  work  for  less 
than  the  "dole."  There  are,  for  instance,  about  fifty  or  sixty 
temporary  watchmen  employed  on  local  road  and  street  repairs 
at  a  very  meagre  rate.  .  .  .  They  would  be  slightly  better  off  on 
the  dole,  but  they  prefer  to  continue  at  work  as  long  as  possible 
and  to  accumulate  stamps  against  the  contingency  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Much  evidence  has  come  to  hand  .  .  .  which  shows  that  skilled 
engineers  are  seeking  employment  in  a  great  variety  of  jobs  .  .  . 
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frequently  the  change  really  means  the  degradation  of  the 
skilled  craftsman.  .  .  .  Other  evidence  shows  that  the  fear  of 
unemployment  has  led  to  the  suspension  of  many  trade  union 
regulations  and  has  persuaded  the  workers  in  the  words  of  one 
informant  "to  accept  humiliations  which  they  would  never 
have  dreamt  of  in  normal  times." 

On  the  matter  of  deliberate  fraud  these  observers  make 
the  trenchant  comment  that  "the  person  who  succeeds  in 
obtaining  benefit  without  a  proper  right  to  it  must  be  not 
only  a  malingerer  but  also  an  artistic  liar."  I  myself  have 
witnessed  cross  examinations  by  Rota  Committees  and  I 
agree  that  only  the  most  accomplished  and  brazen  liars  could 
evade  discovery. 

Concrete  confirmation  of  the  care  with  which  claims  for 
benefit  are  handled  is  indicated  in  the  sample  record  of  claims 
for  extended  benefit  definitely  recommended  for  disallowance. 
(Extended  benefits,  as  contrasted  with  standard  benefits,  are 
the  benefits  of  those  who  by  reason  of  the  exhaustion  of  their 
contributions  have  lost  any  claim  on  the  fund.)  In  the 
seven  weeks  from  August  25  to  October  12,  1925,  for 
example,  these  local  employment  and  "Rota"  committees 
definitely  recommended  for  disallowance  86,374  such  claims 
— 6,000  because  the  applicants  were  not  seeking  to  obtain 
a  livelihood  by  insurable  employment;  3,300  for  whom  in- 
surable  employment  was  not  likely  to  be  available;  29,000 
who  had  not  had  a  reasonable  period  of  insurable  employ- 
ment during  the  two  preceding  years;  17,500  because  they 
were  not  making  every  reasonable  effort  to  obtain  suitable 
employment  or  were  unwilling  to  accept  suitable  employ- 
ment; 18,000  single  persons  residing  with  relatives;  6,700 
married  women  who  could  look  for  support  from  their  hus- 
bands; 5,800  working  short  time  but  earning  sufficient  for 
maintenance ;  and,  finally,  372  married  men  who  could  look 
for  support  from  their  wives. 

So  far  the  record  of  English  unemployment  insurance  is 
a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  and  public  spirit  of  the  civil 
servants  and  laymen  actively  concerned  in  its  administration. 
Private  citizens  of  all  classes  acting  on  Local  Employment 
Committees,  Courts  of  Appeal,  Courts  of  Reference  and  on 
the  Rota  committees  contribute  an  indispensable  service. 
Successful  administration  of  the  scheme  would  be  impos- 
sible without  them. 

HOW  far  the  operation  of  a  scheme  of  compulsory  un- 
employment insurance  which  covers  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  industrial  population  of  a  country  tends  to  impede  the  ac- 
tion of  those  underlying  economic  forces  is  a  question  that 
cannot  receive  a  categorical  answer.  This  much,  however,  is 
certain.  Uncontrolled  deflation  is  not  the  swift  and  effective 
machinery  of  readjustment  which  it  is,  in  some  circles, 
commonly  credited  to  be.  Post-Napoleonic  England,  un- 
troubled by  either  a  large  organized  labor  movement  or  a 
comprehensive  system  of  public  insurance,  suffered  long  and 
violently  from  the  effects  of  deflation.  With  one-third  its 
present  population,  one  in  every  twelve  were  dependent  on 
the  Poor  Law  rates.  Poor  Law  evpenditures  ran  for  many 
years  at  nearly  £7,000,000  a  year. 

Clearly  now  as  then  a  modern  civilized  community  can- 
not afford  to  witness  the  disaster  of  widespread  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  without  undertaking  prompt  and 
effective  measures  of  relief  and  prevention.  The  alternatives 
before  the  successive  governments  of  England  since  1918 
were  either  the  extension  of  the  systems  of  Poor  Law  relief 
or  the  development  of  their  plan  of  compulsory  insurance. 


The  first  would  have  meant  reckless  and  uncontrolled 
spending  of  vast  sums  by  local  and  central  public  authori- 
ties; while  the  insurance  scheme  has  assured  an  orderly  and 
systematic  payment  of  benefits  from  funds  largely  con- 
tributed by  its  beneficiaries. 

LEO  WOLMAN 


MILL  OWNERS  of  Massachusetts  have  presented  a  bill  to 
the  state  senate  establishing  a  54-hour  week  for  women  in  in- 
dustry The  present  law  provides  a  48-hour  week.  The  mill 
owners  have  repeatedly  issued  publicity  threatening  to  move 
their  mills  to  the  South  unless  the  nine  hour  day  is  reestablished. 
Under  the  new  bill,  children  (under  21)  would  be  permitted 
to  work  nine  hours  a  day  and  forty-eight  hours  a  week  in  mills, 
telegraph  offices,  telephone  exchanges,  railroads  and  express 
companies.  The  bill  is  being  vigorously  opposed  by  organized 
labor,  social  workers,  club  women  and  other  progressive  and 
philanthropic  groups. 

A  LABOR  PARTY  has  been  launched  in  Japan  with  the 
consent  of  the  government.  The  new  party's  platform  includes 
demands  for  abolition  of  laws  suppressing  free  speech  and 
press,  universal  suffrage  for  all  over  18  years  of  age,  abolition 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  radical  reduction  of  armaments  and 
curtailment  of  all  militaristic  activities.  The  government  has 
issued  a  warning  that  any  attempt  to  model  the  party  on  the 
lines  of  Russian  sovietism  will  bring  about  restrictions,  and 
that  if  the  new  party  advocates  such  principles  as  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  land,  pay  for  army  conscripts,  etc.,  it  will  be  sup- 
pressed. 

EXPERIMENTS  in  the  manufacture  of  print  paper  from 
eucalyptus  wood  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  were  successfully  tested  recently  when 
a  roll  of  the  paper  was  run  through  a  printing  press.  The 
test  showed  that  the  paper  absorbed  the  ink  well  enough  to 
produce  good  printing,  and  that  it  was  strong  enough  to  be 
run  through  a  highspeed  press.  The  eucalyptus  wood  used  was 
grown  in  the  state  of  Lao  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  it  is  believed  the 
paper  can  be  produced  in  Brazil  at  half  the  cost  of  imported 
paper.  The  same  species  of  eucalyptus  used  in  the  Wisconsin 
tests  can  be  grown  in  California,  New  Mexico  and  Florida, 
where  the  tree  reaches  pulpwood  size  in  less  than  ten  years. 
This  attempt  to  devise  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  present 
paper  supply  is  only  one  of  many  that  are  being  carried  forward 
by  various  agencies  in  view  of  the  depletion  of  spruce  wood 
forests  in  the  northern  United  States,  and  also  because  of  the 
international  ramifications  of  the  so-called  "paper  trust." 

ACCORDING  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  News 
Service,  David  Clark,  spokesman  for  the  textile  manufacturers 
of  the  South  and  outspoken  opponent  of  any  proposal  intended 
to  improve  working  conditions,  threatens  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  with  a  curtailment  of  its  legislative  appropria- 
tions if  the  University  insists  on  investigating  conditions  in  the 
state's  textile  mills.  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  editor  of  the  Southern 
Textile  Bulletin,  is  reported  to  have  been  speaking  "unof- 
ficially," but  to  have  stated  that  the  manufacturers  "can  and 
may  bring  pressure"  to  bear  on  the  legislature  to  cut  the 
university  appropriation  unless  that  institution  confines  itself 
to  academic  courses  of  study  and  leaves  industrial  questions 
alone.  This  attitude  is  in  line  with  the  action  of  the  mill 
owners'  convention  in  Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  which  rejected  the 
request  of  university  officials  that  they  be  allowed  entrance  to 
the  mills  to  make  a  study  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
of  the  North  Carolina  textile  industry. 


COMMUNITIES 


New  York:  Reaching  for  a  Solution 


This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  (the  first  was 
published  on  January  i$)  in  which  the  director 
of  plans  and  surveys  for  the  Regional  Plan  of 
New  York  and  Its  Environs  sketches  the  task 
on  which  he  is  engaged  and  indicates  the  method 
of  attack  upon  it.  Here  he  defines  regional  plan- 
ning as  the  New  York  Committee  conceives  it 
and  outlines  its  progress. 

IN  mere  size,  wealth  and  power,  New  York  has  become 
the  greatest  of  cities.  The  special  dangers  that  lurk 
in  its  growth  are  those  that  come  from  immensity  and 
success.  In  general  these  dangers  do  not  differ  from 
those  that  threaten  the  strength  and  vigor  of  all  modern  cities. 
London  has  no  skyscrapers  and  yet  has  the  same  evils  in  the 
form  of  slums  and  traffic  congestion.  Nor  do  the  evils 
of  congested  growth  in  Manhattan  in  1926  differ  greatly 
in  their  nature  from  those  that  afflicted  the  island  in  1810 
when  its  population  was  only  93,914  and  its  first  city  plan 
was  made.  It  has  been  suggested  that  what  is  wrong  with 
New  York  is  that  it  is  too  big.  But  is  mere  bigness  in 
itself  an  evil?  The  cities  of  Yonkers  and  White  Plains, 
and  even  the  village  of  Croton,  in  Westchester,  have 
unwholesome  and  crowded  tenements  and  congested  traffic 
conditions.  The  difference  is  only  in  scale.  It  is  true  that 
the  greater  scale  makes  the  evils  more  impressive  and  more 
injurious  to  the  citizens,  for  as  Karel  Capek  has  said,  speak- 
ing of  London,  it  is  the  "unredeemable  extent"  of  the  blight- 
ed slum  areas  that  makes  them  so  grievous  and  depressing. 
But  wrong  methods  of  growth  produce  equally  bad  effects 
in  the  rural  district  as  well  as  in  the  urban  area — in  the 
village  as  well  as  in  the  great  city.  Poverty  and  isolation 
in  remote  agricultural  districts  have  as  bad  social  conse- 
quences as  poverty  and  overcrowding  in  the  city.  What  is 
wrong  with  urban  regions  like  New  York  is  not  that  they 
are  growing  too  large,  but  that  they  are  growing  in  the 
wrong  way  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  social  order  and 
human  well-being. 

As  I  said  in  my  last  article,  the  problem  of  New  York 
has  to  be  considered  from  two  broad  aspects — first,  that  of 
the  built  areas,  and,  second,  that  of  the  unbuilt  areas.  In 
the  first  we  have  to  apply  remedial  methods,  namely,  re- 
planning,  reconstruction  and  reclamation ;  in  the  second,  pre- 
ventive methods,  namely,  planning,  construction  and  con- 
servation. The  Regional  Plan  must  deal  with  both  aspects. 
The  one  affects  all  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  Bronx,  the 
greater  part  of  Queens,  and  the  principal  New  Jersey  cities 
around  Hackensack  Meadows,  and  the  scattered  cities  and 
villages  in  the  environs ;  and  the  other  affects  the  areas  that 
are  subdivided  into  building  lots  but  not  yet  developed,  and 
the  great  extent  of  acreage  which  has  not  yet  been  made 
to  suffer  from  the  operations  of  the  real  estate  speculator. 


Our  concern  being  primarily  with  the  content  and  only 
secondarily  with  the  extent  of  urban  growth,  what  are  the 
underlying  causes  of  those  conditions  that  make  the  modern 
city  so  much  of  a  failure  in  meeting  the  demands  of  social 
well-being  and  business  efficiency?  How  will  the  New  York 
Regional  Plan  assist  in  showing  how  to  correct  the  defects 
that  are  becoming  intolerable:  which  defects,  being  artificially 
created,  are  capable  of  being  corrected  by  art  and  science? 

If  we  penetrate  deep  enough  into  the  causes  of  the  most 
and  the  worst  of  the  evils  that  afflict  urban  communities  we 
will  find  that  they  are  rooted  in  the  false  economic  stand- 
ards that  have  been  applied  to  the  development  of  land. 

Does  the  evil  consist  of  overcrowded  housing  conditions 
with  consequent  darkness  of  rooms  and  inadequacy  of  air 
space?  Obviously  the  cause  is  that  in  the  interest  of  money- 
making  the  owners  of  certain  lands  have  been  permitted  to 
crowd  too  many  rooms  on  the  block  or  acre.  What  one 
group  of  owners  gains  another  group  loses,  because  the  aver- 
age density  and  level  of  values  remain  approximately  the 
same,  whether  the  urban  growth  is  congested  in  one  part 
and  thinly  scattered  in  another  part,  or  whether  it  spreads 
out  evenly  in  all  its  parts.  Thus,  although  some  owners 
of  property  gain  from  overcrowding,  owners  as  a  whole  over 
wide  areas  do  not  gain,  and  the  community  always  loses. 
This  is  true  notwithstanding  that  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
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centration,  within  the  limits  that  will  not  be  injurious  to 
health,  may  be  financially  sound. 

Are  we  confronted  with  the  problem  of  congested  traffic 
in  the  streets?  The  obvious  cause  is  either  lack  of  adequate 
provision  of  land  to  meet  the  public  needs  for  purposes  of 
communication,  or  excessive  building  heights  and  densities 
in  proportion  to  the  land  available  for  these  purposes.  The 
owners  of  property  who  enjoy  the  financial  benefits  of  this 
crowded  condition  for  a  time  ultimately  have  to  lose;  for 
the  congestion  of  streets,  and  the  forms  of  relief  consisting 
of  one-way  streets,  prohibition  of  parking,  or  obstruction 
of  free  movement,  may  cause  greater  loss  to  owners  of 
property  than  that  which  they  would  have  had  to  sustain 
by  dedicating  more  space  to  the  street  area  or  by  enduring 
a  greater  amount  of  restriction  on  the  heights  and  densities 
of  the  buildings  they  have  erected. 

Do  we  suffer  from  inadequate  space  for  parks  and  play- 
grounds? The  cause  is  not  want  of  land,  but  want  of  plan- 
ning and  conservation  of  open  areas  in  adequate  proportion 
to  building  densities  in  advance  of  building  development. 

Do  we  complain  of  high  buildings?  If  so,  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  any  evils  due  to  height  per  se,  but  to  the  lack  of 
scale  between  the  high  buildings  and  the  open  areas  sur- 
rounding them.  For  this  reason  the  greatest  danger  that 
threatens  the  economic  soundness  of  the  skyscraper  is  the 
lack  of  unbuilt  space  needed  to  give  it  light  and  an  open 
prospect,  and  adequate  facilities  for  movement  of  traffic. 

The  Fundamental  Adjustment 

If  it  be  true  that,  in  these  and  other  problems  of  the 
modern  city,  what  is  needed  is  a  better  balance  between 
built  space  and  open  space — then  it  should  be  a  main  ob- 
ject of  the  regional  plan  to  obtain  this  balance.  But  in 
the  face  of  the  vested  interests  that  have  grown  up  on  the 
basis  of  laws  that  have  permitted  existing  conditions  of  con- 
gestion, and  of  habits  and  mental  attitudes  that  have  been 
engendered  by  these  conditions,  how  is  any  change  to  be 
secured  ?  And  even  if  there  was  a  popular  understanding 
of  the  problem  and  a  desire  for  change,  how  is  such  a 
simple  and  unofficial  act  as  the  making  of  a  regional  plan 
going  to  promote  any  desirable  change? 

Before  we  can  consider  the  answer  to  these  questions 
we  have  first  to  answer  the  question- — What  is  a  regional 
plan  ?  When  we  have  found  this  answer  we  shall  see  that 
it  does  not  provide  a  cure,  but  only  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  cure.  It  is  a  means,  however,  that  is  essential  as  a 
basis  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  un- 
balanced growth  in  urban  areas. 

The  Contents  of  the  Regional  Plan 
The  regional  plan  does  not  differ  from  the  city  plan  in 
its  general  objects.  In  both  cases  the  objects  are  to  pro- 
mote health,  order,  safety,  convenience  and  public  welfare 
— in  connection  with  the  development  or  re-development  of 
land.  There  is  little  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
plan  in  method  or  technique.  Both  are  concerned  with 
those  physical  elements  in  the  city  or  region  which  have 
to  do  with  the  use  to  which  land  is  put  for  industry,  busi- 
ness, residence,  or  recreation,  and  with  problems  of  move- 
ment or  means  of  communication,  •which  serve  these  uses. 
The  technical  distinction  arises  from  the  necessity  of  making 
the  regional  plan  more  general  and  less  detailed  in  its  con- 
tents and  more  elastic  and  less  definite  in  its  application 
than  the  city  plan.  Edward  M.  Bassett  has  stated  that  the 


contents  of  a  city  plan  are  limited  to  those  things  that  can 
be  put  on  maps  and  that  relate  to  the  legal  quality  of  the 
land.  In  the  main  we  have  to  confine  the  regional  plan  to 
those  things  that  can  be  put  on  the  map  that  forms  the 
graphic  illustration  of  the  plan,  but  its  proposals  have  no 
legal  status  in  fixing  the  quality  of  any  land  until  adopted 
as  part  of  a  city  plan.  Indeed,  the  chief  difference  be- 
tween a  city  and  a  regional  plan  is  that  the  former  is,  or 
should  be,  a  definite  plan,  comprising  a  map  and  legal  pro- 
visions, and  having  the  effect  of  a  statute  or  ordinance  to 
be  enforced  by  the  city  authority,  while  the  latter  is  mere- 
ly a  skeleton  map  showing  approximate  lines  of  communi- 
cation, adaptability  of  areas  of  land  to  different  uses  in- 
stead of  definite  uses,  and  accompanied  by  statements  of 
standards  and  principles  instead  of  statutory  provisions.  But 
the  regional  plan  should  precede  the  city  or  village  plan  as 
a  guide  to  the  local  authority  in  dealing  with  the  broad 
aspects  of  its  local  problems  and  in  coordinating  proposals 
affecting  its  area  with  those  affecting  adjacent  administrative 
areas  and  with  the  plan  of  the  whole  region  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  This  is  particularly  true  where  a  city  or 
village  is  a  satellite  or  dormitory  community  of  a  large 
metropolis. 

How  West  Middlesex  Did  It 

An  English  instance  comes  to  my  mind  that  illustrates 
the  contents  and  limitations  of  regional  planning  better  than 
any  American  example  of  which  I  have  knowledge.  One 
of  the  sectors  of  Greater  London  consists  of  the  West 
Middlesex  Region.  It  comprises  seventeen  administrative 
districts.  There  is  no  regional  government,  but  merely  a 
joint  committee  having  advisory  functions  and  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  local  authorities.  Two  years  ago  it 
prepared  a  regional  plan  showing  proposals  for  all  principal 
highways,  open  areas,  agricultural  wedges,  and  lands  adapt- 
able for  industry,  business  and  agriculture.  Since  this  re- 
gional plan  was  made,  practically  the  whole  of  the  seventeen 
authorities  have  proceeded  to  make  a  planning  scheme  for 
their  respective  areas  in  harmony  with  the  proposals  of  the 
regional  plan.  When  the  planning  scheme  is  completed  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  a  legislative  act  and  will  fix  the  land 
quality  of  the  whole  region. 

One  of  the  provisions  in  these  English  schemes  fixes  build- 
ing densities  in  the  residential  areas  by  prescribing  an  aver- 
age of  from  eight  to  twelve  houses  to  the  acre.  By  this 
means  the  land  quality  is  determined  on  a  basis  that  pre- 
vents any  possible  overcrowding  or  high  values  of  land. 

We  see  in  this  illustration  the  significance  of  city  plan- 
ning in  controlling  densities.  When  proper  principles  of 
growth  are  agreed  to  in  regard  to  the  areas  of  land  that 
should  be  covered  with  buildings,  the  heights  of  buildings, 
the  amount  of  street  space  needed  to  provide  adequate  means 
of  communication  in  relation  to  permissible  heights  and 
densities,  the  amount  of  open  space  required  for  parks  and 
playgrounds,  and  other  features — then  the  effect  of  a  plan 
is  to  prevent  the  various  forms  of  congestion  on  all  un- 
developed areas  in  future.  On  built  areas  its  effect  would 
be  to  prevent  any  increase  in  present  density  of  buildings  and 
congestion  of  traffic:  and  possibly  to  lessen  either  or  both. 

Having  regard  therefore  to  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
fundamental  requirements  of  a  plan  being  to  control  land 
development  in  the  interests  of  public  well-being  and  to  the 
limitations  of  a  regional  plan  as  a  basis  for  a  city  plan,  what 
are  the  matters  that  should  be  covered  by  the  Plan? 
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The  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  is  being  made  on  a 
map  showing  existing  features  and  contour  levels  of  the 
land.  It  is  based  on  a  survey  of  physical  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  trends.  An  Existing  Conditions  map 
will  show  the  physical  conditions  as  they  are,  and  boundaries 
of  land  features  included  in  official  maps — including  exist- 
ing uses  of  land  for  industry,  business,  residence,  parks  and 
agriculture.  On  this  map  the  framework  of  the  plan  will 
be  built.  It  will  show  proposals  regarding 

1 i )  Circulation,   distribution   and  sanitation ;    and 

(2)  Utilization  of  land  and  buildings. 

It  will  deal  with  these  matters  differently  for  built  areas 
and  unbuilt  areas. 

The  Proposals  for  New  York 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  major  fea- 
tures to  be  shown  on  the  plan: 

I.  PROPOSALS  REGARDING  TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRANSIT 

(a)  Waterways  and  Harbors 
Pier  and  quay  development. 

Outline  of  freight  distributing  facilities  to  link  up  shipping 

with  railways  and  highways. 
Internal  waterway  system. 
Delineation  of  areas  for  other  port  developments  including 

waterfront  manufacturing  sites. 
Water  transit. 

(b)  Railways 

Position  of  terminals  for  passengers  and  freight. 

Belt  railways  and  boulevards. 

Internal  freight  distribution  system. 

Extension  of  main  railways  and  rapid  transit  subway  and 

surface  lines. 
Extension  and  (or)  elimination  of  trolley  lines. 

(c)  Highways,  Bridges  and  Tunnels 

Extensions,  widenings,  by-passes  and  diversions  of  high- 
ways. 

These  should  include: — 

Circumferential  highways. 

Improvement  of  approaches  to  docks  and  railroad  termini, 
etc. 

(d)  Airplane  Landing  Places 
Indication  of  suitable  areas. 

(e)  Marketing  Facilities 

Waterfront  improvements  in  relation  to  freight  handling. 
Position  of  new  market  places  or  centers. 

(f)  Main  Drainage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Position  of  lines  or  sites  referred  to  in  the  reports  to  ac- 
company the  plan. 

Proposals  regarding  major  highways,  elevated  highways, 
street  widenings,  and  traffic  proposals,  will  show  how  they 
tie  together  with  the  transportation  system  of  the  region, 
and  afford  scope  for  proper  circulation  at  the  focal  points 
as  well  as  between  the  different  populated  areas.  Sug- 
gestions for  adoption  in  more  detailed  planning,  and  state- 
ments of  principles  for  the  guidance  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative authorities  in  making  extensions  to  the  highway 
system  and  many  other  matters  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
report. 

II.  PROPOSALS  REGARDING  FUTURE  LAND  UTILIZATION,  BUILD- 
ING   DEVELOPMENT,    ZONING,    PARKS    AND    RECREATION 
FEATURES,  AND  WATER  SUPPLY 

(a)  Areas  Adaptable  for  Industry,  Business  and  Residence 
Height   and  density  will  be   dealt  with   in   the   report,   as 

they  cannot  be  shown  on  the  map. 

(b)  Sites  Adaptable  for  Satellite   Cities  and  Neighborhood 
Centers 


(c)  Open  Areas 

(1)  Parks  and  playgrounds,  or  other  open  areas  approved 

as  to  situation  and  boundary  which  can  be  definitely 
located,  but  are  not  existing. 

(2)  Areas  adaptable   for  parks  and  playgrounds,  aviation 

fields,  afforestation  or  cultivation. 

(3)  Reservoir  and  water  catchment  areas. 

(d)  Public  Institutions 

Areas  adaptable  for  new  or  displaced  institutions. 
These  are  some  of  the   features  that  can  be  placed   on 
the  map  or  plan.     A  great  many  proposals  will  take  the 
form    of    recommendations   in   reports,   based   on   economic, 
social  and  legal  studies.     For  instance: 

Economic — Standards   of   space    requirements   of   buildings    for 

different  situations. 
Social      • — Standards    of    housing    accommodations    and    space 

about  buildings  used  for  habitation. 
Legal       — Standards  of  protective  regulations  under  the  police 

power   calculated    to    receive   court   sanction,   and 

yet  enlarging  and  perfecting  the  field  of  zoning. 

While  we  must  endeavor  to  define  policies  on  these  ques- 
tions we  cannot  place  them  on  maps. 

The  Committee  have  no  legislative  power  to  give  effect 
to  any  of  their  proposals,  and  the  application  of  the  plan 
will  depend  on  the  merits  of  what  it  contains.  In  the  re- 
port on  the  plan  there  will  be  set  out  the  standards  that 
are  thought  to  be  desirable  for  application  in  specified  cir- 
cumstances. Specific  detailed  projects  will  be  dealt  with 
in  separate  drawings,  and  only  general  outlines  included 
in  the  plan. 

The  State  of  the  Project 

A  great  many  of  the  projects  included  in  the  above  out- 
line have  been  studied  and  plans  prepared.  These  are  be- 
ing correlated  with  projects  that  have  been  put  forward  by 
public  bodies. 

The  survey  of  physical,  economic  and  social  conditions 
required  as  a  basis  for  the  plan  has  been  nearly  completed. 
The  preparation  of  the  plan  and  of  many  ancillary  projects 
is  now  under  way.  From  two  to  three  years  will  be  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  work.  It  is  hoped  that  the  plan  and 
the  statements  of  principles  and  standards  that  accompany 
it  will  be  a  guide,  for  many  years,  to  the  constituent  author- 
ities within  the  region  in  connection  with  the  making  of 
their  local  plans  under  state  enabling  acts.  The  plan  will 
not  really  be  complete  until  the  City  of  New  York  and  all 
other  public  authorities  in  the  region  have  prepared  plans 
for  their  several  areas.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Committee 
is  to  promote  suitable  legislation ;  another  is  to  organize 
planning  commissions  in  all  administrative  areas ;  and  a 
third  is  to  educate  public  opinion  to  support  their  local 
authorities  in  executing  plans. 

When  we  have  completed  our  task  we  shall  only  have 
laid  the  foundations  on  which  adequate,  effective  and  com- 
prehensive forms  of  county,  city,  and  village  planning  may 
be  developed,  within  a  region  that  has  an  area  more  than 
three  times  the  size  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  a 
population  greater  than  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

What  has  been  said  here  as  to  the  contents  of  a  plan  might 
give  the  impression  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  merely 
technical  operation;  that  we  are  short-sighted  enough  to 
assume  that  the  multiplication  of  skyscrapers,  made  more 
beautiful,  and  of  transit  lines,  made  less  disagreable,  will 
solve  the  problem  of  making  the  city  a  better  place  in  which 
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to  dwell  and  to  work.  But  the  reader  who  has  followed 
me  through  both  articles  will  not  accuse  us  of  being  in- 
different to  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  the  problem 
of  urban  growth,  to  the  futility  of  bolstering  up  conditions 
that  are  fundamentally  unsound  and  leading  in  a  wrong 
direction,  or  to  the  importance  of  removing  causes  and  not 
merely  tinkering  with  effects.  We  must  bring  the  art  and 
science  of  the  architect,  the  engineer  and  the  sociologist  to 
bear  upon  the  problems  of  the  city;  we  must  make  our  plans 
on  the  basis  of  knowledge  of  conditions  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  processes  by  which  action  is  obtained.  But  the  things 
we  desire  most  to  cultivate,  so  far  as  a  plan  may  help  to  do 
so,  are  that  "splendor  of  the  spirit"  which  makes  cities 
great,  and  those  gifts  of  beauty,  order  and  wholesome  living 
which  make  them  loved. 

THOMAS  ADAMS 

Serving  the  Garden-Suburbanite 

T  N  these  days  of  specialization  a  generalized  social  work 
•*  job  would  be  almost  a  novelty  if  it  were  found  in  an 
American  instead  of  a  European  city.  It  becomes  especially 
interesting  when  its  orbit  is  the  new  garden  suburbs  which 
France  has  been  building,  and  its  task  the  fitting  of  their 
residents  into  their  new  surroundings,  and  stimulating  them 
to  the  maximum  use  of  their  new  advantages. 

Since  Edith  Elmer  Wood  wrote  of  these  garden  suburbs 
(The  Survey,  Nov.  15,  1924)  there  has  been  an  interesting 
development  of  this  sort  in  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  the  Public  Housing  Office.  In  the  spring  of  1924  this 
office  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  (of  which  Paris  is  a 
part)  recognized  the  fact  that  the  mere  building  of  model 
homes  for  workers  was  an  inadequate  solution  of  the  hous- 
ing problem  and  created  a  social  service  department  for 
the  garden  suburbs.  The  homes  in  these  suburbs  have  been 
reserved  for  large  families  who  have  been  living  under  very 
crowded  urban  conditions.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  them  lacking  in  good  habits  of  hygiene  and  possess- 
ing standards  of  living  which  are  far  too  low.  The  social 
service  department  was  created,  with  M.  Martin  as  its 
head,  to  assist  the  families  in  developing  new  standards, 
and  to  organize  within  the  suburb  all  necessary  institutions. 
M.  Martin  has  as  his  assistants  three  trained  social  work- 
ers, one  of  whom,  Mile.  Bougie,  has  had  a  year  in  the 
Boston  School  of  Social  Work  in  addition  to  her  previous 
experience  and  training  as  a  nurse. 

Each  of  these  workers  has  the  supervision  of  four  suburbs, 
making  twelve  garden  suburbs  and  twenty  model  tenements 
under  the  control  of  this  department.  The  suburbs  contain 
about  three  thousand  families,  a  small  number  in  comparison 
with  the  total  needing  supervision,  but  a  very  large  number 
considered  in  terms  of  case  load.  The  workers  cannot 
possibly  visit  each  suburb  more  frequently  than  once  a  week 
because  of  the  time  involved  in  transportation.  When  a 
new  suburb  is  opened  a  preliminary  visit  is  made  to  every 
resident  by  the  social  worker,  who  decides  which  families 
are  most  in  need  of  case  treatment.  These  are  visited  as 
frequently  as  once  a  month  or  oftener  in  case  of  illness. 
In  the  meantime,  urgent  situations  can  be  reported  to  the 
gardien,  the  person  in  each  town  who  collects  the  rents 
and  who  can  summon  the  social  worker  in  an  emergency. 

The  popularity  of  these  suburbs  among  the  workers  is 


shown  in  the  fact  that  there  are  now  on  the  waiting  list 
for  apartments  or  houses  40,000  families.  Considering  the 
rents,  in  Paris  in  comparison  with  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  workers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  anxious  to 
secure  comfortable  living  quarters  even  though  these  involve 
long  commutation.  One  furnished  room  now  costs  from 
40  to  60  francs  per  week  while  the  unskilled  worker  can 
earn  only  1 8  or  2O  francs  per  day  and  the  skilled  worker, 
as  a  maximum,  40  to  50  francs  per  day.  Three  unfurnished 
rooms  in  Paris  may  be  rented  for  150  francs  per  month 
or  1, 800  francs  yearly  while  in  a  garden  suburb  a  man  can 
have  a  four  room  house  or  even  six  rooms  for  the  modest 
sum  of  from  800  to  1,500  francs  per  year,  depending  not 
only  upon  the  matter  of  conveniences  but  upon  the  size  of 
his  family.  For  example,  a  man  having  only  his  wife  and 
one  child  to  support  might  have  to  pay  1,000  francs  yearly 
rent  but  when  the  second  child  arrived,  his  rent  for  the 
same  accomodations  would  be  lowered  to  900  francs.  Cor- 
respondingly, as  soon  as  a  child  in  a  suburban  family  reaches 
the  age  of  sixteen  the  rent  is  raised. 

Each  suburb  has  a  community  improvement  association 
developed  by  the  tenants  themselves,  and  for  which  the  dues 
are  one  franc  fortnightly.  A  schedule  of  duties  has  been 
drawn  up  for  this  association  under  the  control  of  the 
Public  Housing  Office.  Although  the  plans  for  all  the 
suburbs  call  for  a  public  building  to  be  used  as  a  social 
centre  as  yet  only  one  has  been  built,  that  at  Gennevilliers. 
This  attractive  hall  is  leased  from  the  Public  Housing 
Office  by  the  municipality,  on  which  is  incumbent  the 
management  of  the  social  centre.  Concerts,  movies  and 
festivities  of  all  sorts  are  held  in  the  auditorium.  On  the 
side  of  the  building  there  is  space  for  a  few  shops,  one  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  cooperative  store  and  another  is  to 
be  reserved  for  a  clinic  for  well  babies.  One  room  up- 
stairs is  to  be  kept  as  an  office  for  the  social  worker  where 
once  a  week  a  permanence  d'aide  soclale  will  be  held  in 
order  that  any  tenants  who  wish  may  come  and  ask  advice 
and  information.  When  sufficient  funds  can  be  secured  so 
that  a  worker  may  devote  her  entire  time  to  one  suburb 
then  this  building  may  become  a  settlement  or  neighbor- 
hood centre. 

Last  summer  at  Stains  and  Dugny  the  tenants  themselves, 
through  these  organizations,  paid  for  three  supervisors  each 
for  their  playgrounds  at  a  cost  of  600  francs  per  month  for 
each  superviser. 

The  local  association,  however,  has  already  found  a  place 
for  itself  in  helping  individual  families  in  time  of  death 
or  unemployment.  The  social  worker  herself  dispenses  no 
relief  but  this  association  may  agree  to  pay  a  man's  rent 
while  she  is  directing  his  efforts  toward  finding  a  new  job. 
The  social  worker  is  able  to  do  real  family  case  work  with- 
out being  considered  a  source  of  relief.  In  addition,  of 
course,  she  is  the  community  organization  worker,  visiting 
teacher,  vocational  adviser,  and  health  and  children's  worker 
as  well. 

The  difficulties  under  which  this  development  in  housing 
is  taking  place  are  in  some  respects  beyond  the  experiences 
of  American  social  workers.  These  workers  in  the  garden 
suburbs  are  receiving  for  this  generalized  social  work  six 
hundred  and  fifty  francs  per  month,  or,  at  present  rates  of 
exchange,  less  than  thirty  dollars! 

MILDRED  D.  MUDGETT 
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Books  in  Our  Alcove 

Edited  by  Joseph  K.  Hart 
What  If  We  Should  Really  Be  Human  Beings! 


IT  is  still  not  altogether  certain  that  we  so-called 
"bipeds  without  (for  the  most  part)  feathers"  should 
be  classed  as  human  beings.  It  is  true  that  for  un- 
numbered centuries  the  more  naive  branches  of  our 
genus  called  themselves  homo,  implying,  thereby,  that  we 
had  been  given  a  distinctive — or  invidious — status  in  the 
universe  as  the  supreme  product  of  creation.  But  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  some  of  the  invidiousness  of  the  former 
times  was  dissolved,  and  some  naturalists  even  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  we  should,  henceforth,  be  called  by  the 
more  general  title  anthropos,  implying,  thereby,  that  we 
had  found  our  real  relationships — with  our  cousins,  the 
anthropoids.  Some  hold  that  the  Victorian  Age  demonstrated 
what  Darwin  had  merely  suggested. 

But,  when  the  Great  War  came  on,  the  world  was 
reassured:  we  began  to  act,  once  more,  like  real  human 
beings.  So  popular  opinion  triumphed,  and  now  the  scien- 
tists have  begun  to  make  concessions.  Some  of  them  now 
admit  that,  even  if  we  are  not  actual  human  beings,  we 
often  act  as  if  we  were,  which,  according  to  certain  modern 
types  of  psychology,  amounts  to  the  same  thing ;  so  that 
eventually  we  shall  really  be  human  beings.  A  good  many 
books  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  subject  are  coming 
to  the  reviewer's  desk.  We  shall  take  note  of  an  assortment 
of  four  of  them. 

Mr.  Dorsey,  in  the  first  of  the  lot,  has  mustered  much 
evidence  to  prove  that  we  do  often  act  like  human  beings. 
On  this  phase  of  his  subject,  his  book  is  convincing.  But 
when  he  turns  to  the  other  side  and  tries  to  show  why  we 
act  like  human  beings,  he  limps  a  good  deal.  His  psychology 
could  be  much  improved.  Some  of  it  is  almost  as  naive  as 
was  much  of  that  old-time  popular  psychology  which  used 
to  explain  why  dogs  are  "so  human." 


Granting  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that,  at  least, 
we  act  like  human  beings,  what  under  the  sun  is  to 
be  done  about  it?  We  certainly  can't  have  an  enormous 
rabble  of  human  beings  running  around  loose  on  the  earth, 
making  free  of  the  place  just  as  if  they  owned  it.  They've 
got  to  be  controlled — that's  all  there  is  to  it!  At  least 
some  of  them  must  be  controlled :  some  of  them  haven't 
got  as  much  brains  as  the  law  allows,  and  most  of  them 
haven't  got  any  more.  This  makes  it  very  hard  for  the 
few  who  have  brains  to  get  anything  done :  some  imbecile 
is  always  getting  in  the  way  and  asking  questions!  It's 
time  something  was  done  about  it. 

President  Cutten,  who  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  human 
being  sometimes  acts  curiously  like  a  monkey,  feels  sure 
that  the  race  is  in  danger — if  people  in  general  are  allowed 
to  run  loose  and  do  as  they  please  much  longer.  The 
difficulty  is  this:  The  brains  of  America  are  lodged  in  an 
"original  American  stock" — which,  with  "amazing  folly," 
is  allowing  itself  to  die  out,  and  to  be  replaced  by  an  im- 
migrant stock  which  has  "a  distinctly  lower  mental  quality," 
and  from  which  we  are  "getting  our  large  families  and  our 
future  population  and  thereby  lowering  our  general  level 
of  intelligence."  President  Cutten  thinks  the  "original 
Americans"  ought  to  do  something  about  it.  But  their 
great  intelligence  stands  in  the  way:  they  are  too  intelligent 
to  have  children.  The  men  in  President  Cutten's  own 
faculty,  at  Colgate,  "average  eight-elevenths  of  a  son  and 
their  wives  average  three-fifths  of  a  daughter."  What's 
to  become  of  mind  if  this  sort  of  thing  keeps  on? 

Perhaps,  if  Colgate  would  raise  the  salaries  of  its 
faculty,  something  would  happen  to  the  other  three- 
elevenths  of  that  son,  and  to  the  remaining  two-fifths  of 
that  daughter! 
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But,  let  us  turn  what  mind  we  have  left  from  such 
twilight  prospects  to  something  more  likely.  Professor 
Overstreet,  accepting  the  human  being  for  what  he,  more 
or  less,  appears  to  be,  undertakes  to  suggest  some  of  the 
elements  of  a  technic  by  means  of  which  human  behavior 
may  be  influenced  and  directed  to  desired  ends.  His  presenta- 
tion covers  two  levels:  first,  the  introductory  factors,  such 
as  capturing  the  attention,  discovering  the  wants,  making 
things  vivid,  arousing  without  over-stimulating  interest,  and 
getting  ideas  securely  lodged  in  the  mind ;  second,  the 
fundamental  factors,  such  as  producing  actual  changes  in 
persons,  building  new  habits,  stirring  the  controlling  deeps 
of  the  unconscious,  making  the  path  of  thinking  straight, 
rousing  the  mind  to  its  creative  level,  and  releasing  the 
humor  which  makes  adjustment  to  this  almost  human  world 
almost  possible.  Here  is  an  enormously  practical  and 
profitable  range  of  investigation  for  all  who  have  to  do 
with  (alleged)  human  beings.  If  teachers  and  social  workers 
and  other  practitioners  in  behavior  could  cut  loose  from  their 
fears  and  take  a  few  good  turns  in  this  intellectual  material, 
and  get  their  minds  braved  to  the  task  of  independence, 
more  of  us  might,  in  time,  come  to  be  human  beings,  and 
then  we  should  be  able  to  give  up  having  to  be  content  with 
merely  acting  like  human  beings. 

We  might  even,  under  those  circumstances,  go  on  to  the 
fulfillment  of  Professor  Eldridge's  suggestion — The  Or- 
ganization of  Life.  This  possibility  is  still  rather  remote. 
Professor  Eldridge  expects  a  good  deal  of  a  genus  that  is 
not  yet  altogether  sure  that  it  is  alive,  or  that  it  is  human. 
He  marks  out  a  rather  rough  and  thorny  intellectual  road 
for  us,  too.  Let  no  one  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  when 


he  uses  the  word  "organization"  he  means  the  same  thing 
as  some  others  mean  by  the  word  "control."  "Control"  as 
it  is  generally  used  today  connotes  some  sort  of  political  or 
economic  ordering  by  which  the  morons  who  infest  the 
land  will  be  made  to  give  strict  accounts  of  themselves — 
while  our  intellectuals  are  engaged  in  the  enormously  im- 
portant task  of  organizing  themselves  into  an  "American 
aristocracy,"  our  greatest  present  need. 

But  "organization,"  as  here  used,  means  that  inner 
ordering  by  means  of  which  a  man  comes  to  an  understand- 
ing with  himself  as  to  what  the  world  is  and  means  to 
him — in  all  its  external  and  internal  bearings  and  relation- 
ships. Professor  Eldridge  carries  through  what  we  may 
call  a  sample  line  of  argumentation — ranging  through  all 
the  fields  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  making  terms  with 
all  the  important  questions  that  confront  the  intelligent 
human  being.  Such  a  breaking  of  pathways  calls  for  in- 
numerable turnings — now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left. 
Probably  no  other  person  in  America,  or  the  world,  would 
take  just  the  same  turnings  at  every  cross-roads.  That  is 
neither  here  nor  there:  the  intellectual  task  of  every 
completely  human  individual  is  here  dramatized.  It  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  human  contract  that  any  man  who  wants 
to  claim  intellectual  organization  shall  make,  for  himself, 
some  such  reconnoitre  into  the  terrains  of  the  spirit  as  is 
portrayed  in  this  book.  J.  K.  H. 
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COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION,   6.v  Jesse  F.   Steiner.     The  Century  Co. 
395  pp.     Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Sun'cy, 

GREAT  Bodies  Move  Slowly  says  a  well-known  proverb 
which  is  sometimes  true.  Not  always.  For  instance, 
during  war  time,  the  people  of  the  United  States  awoke, 
with  something  of  horror,  to  the  fact  that  community  dis- 
organization was  the  rule  within  our  supposedly  corporate 
life.  Our  body  politic  shuddered  from  Boston  to  Los 
Angeles,  gave  a  number  of  vicious  reflex  kicks  and  plunges, 
and  got  on  the  job.  "We  must  organize,"  said  our  leaders. 
"Organize,"  echoed  the  valleys  and  the  mountains,  east, 
west,  north  and  south.  By  1920  we  were  in  full  swing.  We 
were  organizing  everything,  everywhere — not  with  any  par- 
ticular intelligence,  but  like  a  hostler  who  makes  a  great 
rattling  of  doors  and  hinges  and  locks  after  the  horse  has 
been  stolen.  We  organized  some  people  out,  and  others  in: 
but — we  organized. 

Five  years  have  passed:  now,  what?  Well,  organization 
has  lost  its  popular  momentum.  "Community  organization" 
has  become  an  academic  phrase.  Popularly,  we  got  all  the 
"organization"  we  could  stand.  We  have  seen  what  our 
communities  would  become  if  they  were  organized  accord- 
ing to  certain  patterns  and  then  manipulated  by  machinists 
addicted  to  that  sort  of  pattern.  The  sight  has  not  been 
alluring.  Decentralizing  forces  are  more  in  evidence  today 
than  they  were  five  years  ago. 

This  does  not  mean  that  nothing  of  the  former  movement 
remains.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  what  was  healthy  re- 
mains. To  be  sure  most  of  "the  community"  has  escaped: 


we  seem  not  to  be  intelligent  enough  or  courageous  enough 
to  deal  with  the  ultimate  problem.  In  its  place  we  are  con- 
cerned with  organizing  social  work,  social  centers,  social 
forces,  playground  activities,  health  work,  relief  work — and 
the  like.  We  are  content  to  let  the  great  ground  swells  of 
national  emotion  and  unconscious  action  alone  for  the  pres- 
ent: the  giant  is  going  back  to  sleep — as  all  good  giants 
should. 

Professor  Steiner's  book  has  caught  the  community  or- 
ganization movement  in  this  return  systole.  He  gives  us 
the  things  that  are  left  from  that  tremendous  expansion  of 
a  few  years  ago.  What  is  left  is  less  fundamental  than  we 
once  hoped  for;  but  it  is  more  sane,  more  healthful,  and, 
perhaps,  more  permanent.  "The  community"  just  is:  that's 
about  as  much  as  we  can  say  for  it  now.  "Organizing"  it 
can  destroy  its  life:  not  much  else.  In  the  meantime,  there 
are  a  number  of  important  things  that  can  be  done — as 
enumerated  above.  For  the  study  of  those  things  this  book 
affords  rich  materials,  plentiful  references  and  adequate 
guidance. 

But,  incidentally,  the  book  shows  the  terrible  deflation 
that  has  taken  place  in  our  emotions  and  hopes  in  the  last 
five  years.  Those  emotions  and  hopes  were,  doubtless,  im- 
possible of  realization ;  but  for  a  little  while  we  lived  by 
means  of  them.  Not  much  of  that  is  left.  Community  or- 
ganization is  becoming  assimilated  to  other  phases  of  social 
work.  It  is  no  longer  the  gospel  of  freedom.  It  is  the 
technic  of  specific  activities.  J.  K.  H. 


Experience  and  Nature 

A   Running   Commentary  on  John   Dewey's   Masterpiece 
IV.     What  Are   Mind   and   Matter? 


WHAT  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States?  Some  say:  "A  document  written  in 
1787,  to  which  nineteen  amendments  have 
since  been  added."  That  answer  is  mythical 
and  metaphysical.  The  real  constitution  is  certain  basic 
social  relationships  in  our  national  life,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  means  what 
the  Supreme  Court  decides.  The  Fifteenth  means  nothing. 
The  First  very  little.  The  Eighteenth  may  go  the  same 
way.  Reality  is  not  in  things:  reality  is  in  the  actual  run 
of  events  in  experience. 

Matter  and  Mind  are  two  aspects  of  this  order  of  events 
in  experience:  matter  expresses  the  sequence  of  events;  mind 
expresses  their  logical  connections  and  dependencies. 

Matter  is  not  an  event,  or  an  existence:  it  is  a  property 
of  a  particular  level  of  events.  Nothing  "material"  endures, 
not  even  the  atom.  Scientists  now  say  that  the  atom  is 
but  a  temporary  equilibrium  in  the  midst  of  nature's  forces. 
Matter  is  not  the  "cause"  of  mind ;  at  most  it  is  no  more 
than  a  condition  of  mind.  Matter  is  instrumental  in  experi- 
ence: it  is  a  character  by  means  of  which  events  can  be 
determined  and,  perhaps,  controlled. 

Mind  is,  first,  a  great  system  of  meanings — the  "folk- 
ways"— within  which  the  workings  of  life  are  embodied. 
Meaning  is  as  much  a  part  of  an  event  as  is  sequence. 
Mind  is  just  as  real  as  matter.  Mind  is  the  context  of 
events,  the  background  and  foreground  of  events,  a  lumin- 
osity that  surrounds  events. 

Events  have  various  characteristics.  Some  are  purely 
"natural":  thev  occur,  without  choice  or  control.  But  most 
events  are  ongoing,  incomplete,  undetermined.  Hence,  they 
offer  room  for  determination  and  control.  Moreover,  orders 
of  sequence  and  coexistence  are  found  among  events.  These 
orders  can  be  ascertained,  and  used  for  purposes  of  forecast, 
selection  and  direction.  So  mind  appears:  mind  is  more 
than  the  static  meaning  of  an  event ;  it  may  also  direct  events 
to  desired  ends.  Hence,  mind  may  be  defined  as  the  instru- 
mental method  of  directing  changes  in  nature  so  as  to  secure 
results  that  are  desired.  Mind  everywhere  puts  its  recon- 
structive impress  upon  nature. 

But  this  general  mind  is  limited  in  its  reconstitutive 
ranges:  it  falls  into  grooves  of  habit  and  custom.  These 
obstruct  when  a  total  situation  must  be  made  over:  when, 
for  example,  the  wagon  has  failed  and  the  steam  engine 
must  be  invented.  Such  a  situation  calls  for  a  more  con- 
centrated and  a  more  flexible  form  of  mind.  This  con- 
centration and  flexibility  are  found  in  what  we  may  call 
individual  minds. 

Individual  minds  are  rare.  An  individual  mind  is  one 
that  has  broken  loose  from  the  grooves  of  the  general  mind, 
and  that  dares  to  initiate  observation  and  reflection,  to  form 
designs,  and  to  undertake  experiments  on  the  basis  of  hypo- 


theses which  diverge  from  accepted  doctrines  and  tradi- 
tions. In  such  a  mind,  the  Ptolemaic  universe  passes,  the 
Copernican  takes  its  place ;  the  world  that  was  made  in 
six  days  disintegrates,  and  an  evolving  universe  appears  ; 
old  social  orders  dissolve,  and  the  individual  stands  forth 
as  a  candidate  for  eventual  freedom.  It  is  no  accident  that 
every  great  scientific  discovery  bears  the  name  of  a  great  mind. 

Now,  in  these  creative  experiences,  the  "mental"  and  the 
"physical"  are  long  undifferentiable.  When  the  physicist 
in  his  laboratory  sees  the  atom  go  to  pieces,  disclosing  new 
worlds  within,  he  does  not  know — or  care — whether  the 
new  elements  that  appear  are  "mental"  or  "physical."  He 
calls  one  of  them  an  electron,  for  example.  Its  nature  is 
hypothetical,  and  hypotheses  begin  by  being  "mental."  Later, 
the  electron  appears  to  be  a  definite  item  in  the  structure  of 
the  new  atom.  It  is  thenceforth  reckoned  as  "physical." 
There  is  nothing  unusual  about  such  changes  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  or  vice  versa.  Similar  changes  take  place 
in  the  reconstructive  experiences  of  all  people.  After  all, 
the  ultimate  object  of  science  is  neither  something  mental 
or  physical.  It  is  the  sequence  of  events  which  is  subject 
to  direction  which  science  is  interested  in ;  and  the  mental 
and  physical  are  both  but  expressive  characters  of  events. 
So  when  the  erstwhile  scientist  talks  about  the  "ultimate 
reality"  of  matter,  or  of  mind,  he  is  talking  not  as  a  scientist 
but  as  a  metaphysician,  and  usually  as  a  very  amateurish 
metaphysician,  at  that. 

Why  then  do  we  classify  "matter"  as  "dead"  but  "eter- 
nal," whereas  "mind"  is  "living"  but  "temporal"?  Because 
we  are  still  victims  of  primitive  fear,  which  distorts  our 
immediate  experiences  and  dominates  our  critical  experiences. 
The  "mental"  is  more  precarious  than  the  "material,"  but 
it  is  no  less  real.  It  is  probably  far  more  real  to  most  of 
us — most  of  the  time. 

Moreover,  we  have  been  brought  up  to  be  lazy:  we  want 
a  "mind"  distinct  from  "matter,"  framed  in  Platonic  glory- 
above  the  earth.  It  wearies  us  to  face  the  task  of  real  mind : 
giving  meaning  and  direction  to  events ;  understanding  its 
own  nature;  choosing  its  own  destiny:  working  out  its  own 
salvation,  and  by  means  of  the  physical,  organizing  a  world 
that  may  be  enduringly  satisfying.  Not  finding  such 
"minds,"  we  are  apt  to  surrender  to  our  primitive  fears. 

'But  "mind"  is  first  general — inclusive  of  all  meanings. 
It  may  never  be  anything  else.  Also,  it  may  become  individ- 
ualized, escape  from  the  grooves  of  custom,  strike  out  on 
its  own  lines  and  so  give  new  character  to  the  events  of  an 
age.  Such  a  mind,  though  it  may  not  achieve  the  glory  of 
a  Platonic  heaven,  does,  like  Plato,  himself,  help  to  redeem 
life  from  some  of  its  fears  and  give  it  a  luminosity  and 
courage  that  have  imperishable  quality. 

EXPERIENCE  AND  NATURE,  by  John  Dfmey.     Ofen  Court  Publishing 
Co.      443   pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
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For  Peace  on  Railroads 


PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  ON  THE  RAILROADS.  A  study  by 
the  Policy  Holders'  Service  Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Simons  Boardman  Publishing  Co.  227  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid 
of  The  Surrey. 

THIS 
t 


study  represents  an  attempt  to  diagnose  the 
human  problem  of  the  American  railroad  industry  and 
to  appraise  personnel  management  as  a  method  for  helping 
in  its  solution.  The  study  points  out  that  the  most  acute 
aspects  thereof  grow  out  of  matters  relating  to  wages,  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  what  it  calls  "constructive 
employe  representation  in  industry"  as  the  most  essential 
step  towards  the  progressive  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
significance  of  stabilized  employment,  the  provision  of 
suitable  working  conditions,  the  recruiting  and  training  of 
employes,  safety,  sanitation,  ventilation  and  housing  are  all 
stressed  as  elements  of  the  problem  together  with  relief  for 
injury,  illness,  and  death.  Finally,  the  necessity  for  more 
accurately  gaging  employe  morale  and  augmenting  its 
strength  is  indicated. 

Little  if  any  fault  can  be  found  with  this  diagnosis. 
Certainly  if  railroad  managements  and  workers  can  get 
together  and  systematically  tackle  the  solution  of  these 
primary  aspects  of  the  human  problem  of  their  industry 
considerable  progress  will  be  made.  It  will  also  follow 
that  the  aim  of  personnel  management  which  the  study  in- 
sists is  "to  secure  employe  cooperation"  will  be  progressively 
realized.  While  the  study  does  not  attempt  to  shed  either 
light  or  heat  on  the  thorny  problem  of  wage  compensation, 
and  perhaps  wisely  so,  it  does  deal  with  the  difficult  subject 
of  organized  relationship  between  railroad  employes  and 
management.  In  glancing 
over  Chapter  VI  on  .Con- 
structive  Relations,  the  stu- 
dent of  matters  human  in 
the  railroad  industry  or  the 
intelligent  railroad  manager 
should  easily  be  able  to  grasp 
the  difference  between  "em- 
ploye representation"  made 
notorious  by  the  propaganda 
of  certain  railroad  manage- 
ments, and  genuine  collective 
bargaining.  Such  student  or 
officer  after  grasping  this  dif- 
ference, ought  to  have  no  fur- 
ther difficulty  in  judging  the 
value  of  collective  bargaining 
as  the  most  suitable  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  for 
sound  employe  cooperation. 
The  plan  of  union-manage- 
ment cooperation,  originally 
started  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  shopcraft  unions  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  since  introduced  on  the 
great  Canadian  National  and 
other  railway  systems,  is  clear- 
ly described  both  in  respect 
to  its  logical  development 
from  collective  bargaining  and 
its  method  of  procedure. 


The  study  clearly  emphasizes  the  necessity,  despite  the 
many  experiments  and  developments  now  under  way  in  the 
railroad  industry  in  respect  to  savings  and  insurance,  for  an 
intensive  investigation  of  the  important  subject  of  relief 
measures.  Facing  the  facts  the  conclusion  cannot  be 
escaped  that,  on  the  whole,  attempts  on  the  part  of  rail- 
road managements  to  provide  these  benefits  to  their 
employes  might  in  the  long  run  serve  to  accentuate  rather 
than  ameliorate  the  differences  between  workers  and  manage- 
ments. 

The  study  is  a  wholesome  indication  of  a  growing 
conscience  as  far  as  the  obligations  of  the  industry  to  its 
millions  of  workers  are  concerned.  It  is  the  first  book  of  its 
kind  which  really  attempts  to  bring  home  the  significance 
of  the  human  problem  of  the  industry,  especially  as  bearing 
on  the  duties  of  our  steam  railroads  to  the  public.  The  fact 
that  the  study  does  both  these  things  in  the  light  of  the 
intense  political  and  economical  controversy  in  which  the 
industry  finds  itself  constitutes  perhaps  its  greatest  value. 

As  a  summary  of  human  standards  actually  in  existence 
not  only  on  some  railroads  but  also  in  many  large  industrial 
undertakings,  the  study  ought  to  be  of  service  to  spokesmen 
for  organized  railroad  workers  and  railroad  managers,  for 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  conditions  which  the 
study  emphasizes  as  eminently  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
railroad  workers  and  the  morale  of  the  industry  are  far 
from  standard  on  the  great  majority  of  our  railroads  today. 

OTTO  BEYER 

Consulting  Engineer,  Railway  Employes 
Department,  A.  F.  of  L. 
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The  Human  Seasons 


SOCIAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  BUSINESS  CYCLES,  by  Maurice  B. 
Hexter.  hougliton  MMin  Co.  206  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

THIS  Pollak  monograph  embodies  a  research  into  certain 
social  problems  which  have  never  been  investigated 
with  the  same  statistical  apparatus  nor  with  equal  intensive- 
ness  before.  The  author  has  tilled  his  field  with  the 
statistical  tools  devised  by  Professor  Warren  M.  Persons, 
and  has  reached  results  which  are  instructive  and  novel  even 
though  admittedly  tentative.  And  he  has  been  indefatigable 
in  his  research  on  the  thought  of  earlier  writers. 

The  author  has  not,  like  so  many  demographers,  con- 
cerned himself  with  "the  static  state" — studying  and  com- 
paring the  death  rate,  for  example,  between  countries  or 
parts  of  a  country,  or  among  racial  or  economic  groups. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  examined  the  distribution  of 
deaths  and  other  vital  phenomena  over  time,  using  the 
monthly  interval,  a  finer  unit  of  time  than  has  been 
customary  in  earlier  work.  This  has  enabled  him  to  examine 
with  much  greater  accuracy  both  the  seasonal  and  the 
cyclical  fluctuations  of  several  social  problems:  marriages, 
births,  deaths,  still-births,  and  divorces  in  or  near  Boston. 
He  has  also  given  passing  attention  to  the  long-time  or 
"secular"  movements  in  these  variables,  and,  as  another  by- 
product, the  disturbances  set  up  by  the  war  and  its  psycho- 
logical aftermath. 

Strong  seasonal  tendencies  are  noted  and  measured  in  the 
case  not  only  of  marriages  but  also  of  births,  deaths,  and 
divorces,  less  clearly  in  the  case  of  still-births. 

Yet  some  tentative  conclusions  are  advanced  as  to  the 
time  sequences  among  the  seasonal  movements — which  are 
found  to  be  quite  different  from  the  sequences  among 
cyclical  movements,  as  might  be  expected.  If  the  time  rela- 
tion for  maximum  correlation  may  be  regarded  as  fully 
significant,  the  birth  rate  tends  to  move  up  and  down  nine 
months  after  marriages,  and  to  fluctuate  concurrently  with 
employment.  Curiously  enough,  the  death  rate  seems  to 
rise  in  advance  of  a  fall  in  the  birth  rate  by  nine  months; 
in  other  words  deaths  fluctuate  inversely  as  conceptions  in 
their  seasonal  variation.  Divorces  appear  to  lag  five  months 
after  employment,  and  four  months  after  marriages. 

The  author  has  gone  a  step  further  and  correlated  certain 
of  these  variables  with  each  of  the  others,  as  to  seasonally. 
As  Mr.  Hexter  clearly  realizes,  the  results  are  neither 
dependable  statistically— owing,  for  example,  to  the  small 
size  of  most  of  the  coefficients  and  the  small  number  (12 
pairs)  of  items  used  as  a  basis  for  the  correlations — nor  un- 
equivocal as  to  the  interpretation  of  causal  interrelationships 
or  common  susceptibility  to  other  causes. 

Conclusions  as  to  cyclical  interrelationships  are  in  some 
respects  even  more  tentative.  The  extreme  disturbancy  of 
most  of  the  series  forced  Mr.  Hexter  to  use  that  rather 
unsatisfactory  device,  the  twelve-month  moving  average, 
necessarily  obscuring  in  a  measure  the  response  of  his  varia- 
bles to  the  business  cycle. 

During  the  business  boom  of  1906-7,  marriages,  and 
presently  births,  increased,  according  to  Dr.  Hexter's  sum- 
mary graphs  of  the  monthly  statistics  (page  116).  The 
death  cycle  was  high  in  1905  and  1907.  Marriages  were 
again  numerous  in  1913,  1914,  and  1917,  but  fell  off  in 
1910  and,  owing  to  the  war,  in  1918.  Births  varied  little 


Drawn  by  Colin  Gill  in  The  New  Leader,  London 
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from    1912   until   1919 

when    the    1918    check 

in     marriages     showed 

its  influence.    It  is  Mr. 

Hexter's      belief     that 

"the  birth  rate  is  more 

delicately    adjusted    to 

cyclical      fluctuations 

than  is  the  death  rate" ; 

also   that   "marriage   is 

not  so  much  controlled 

as  is  the  birth  rate,  and 

further  that  marriage  is 

not    as    delicately    ad- 
justed to  variations  in 

business  enterprise  as  is 

the  death  rate."  Di- 
vorces show  at  times  a 
more  consistent  relation 
to  business  prosperity, 
tending  to  rise  and  fall 
with  the  level  of  prices  and  business  activity,  even  though  the 
correlation  coefficient  fails  to  disclose  the  fact. 

Some  of  the  findings  announced  in  this  monograph  will 
be  found  interesting  to  the  sociologist  and  social  worker; 
a  few  will  even  be  directly  useful.  But  the  greater  value 
of  the  book  is  its  stimulation  not  only  to  further  study  of 
these  same  variables  in  other  localities,  for  checking  the 
findings,  and  to  test  the  hypothesis  here  presented,  but  also 
of  other  social  variables  as  well.  Problems  of  pauperism 
and  poor-relief,  prostitution,  crime  and  delinquency,  deser- 
tion, migration,  suicide,  are  among  those  which  should  be 
subjected  to  similar  quantitative  analysis.  On  this  work 
Mr.  Hexter  and  others  have  made  a  beginning  elsewhere. 
The  day  will  soon  come  when  social  administrators  will 
give  as  much  attention  to  internal  and  external  statistics 
as  many  thousands  of  men  are  now  doing  in  the  manage- 
ment of  business  enterprises.  There  is  no  reason  why 
statistical  self-observation,  through  analysis  of  internal 
statistics,  should  not  succeed  as  well  in  social  administration 
as  in  the  business  world.  But  the  social  administrator,  like 
the  business  man,  cannot  live  unto  himself  alone.  Similar 
observation  of  external  economic  and  social  conditions  should 
be  equally  illuminating  in  this  little  explored  field. 

W.  A.  BERRIDGE 
Brown   University 

The  American  Background 

NORTH  AMERICA,  by  J.  Russell  Smith.    Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  849  pp. 

I ''ice   $6.00   postpaid   of    The   Survey. 

NORTH    AMERICA,    by    LI.    Rodwcll   Jones   and   P.    W.    Bryan.  Lincoln 

Macftagh,     Dial  Press.     537  pp.     Price   $3.00   postpaid  of   The  Surrey. 

A  PEOPLE  that  has  overcome  so  many  physical  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  progress  as  the  American  is  particularly 
apt  to  exaggerate  its  power  over  nature.  In  recent  decades 
the  biologists  have  had  hard  work  to  convince  us  that  no 
amount  of  social  engineering  can  overcome  the  disastrous 
results  of  bad  breeding;  and  now  more  and  more  the 
economic  geographers  are  trying  to  convince  us  that,  no 
matter  how  ingenious,  man  can  succeed  only  by  utilizing, 
not  by  ignoring,  the  physical  and  climatic  features  of  his 
environment. 

Of  Professor  J.   Russell   Smith's  new  book  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  speak  too  enthusiastically.  The  present  reviewer 
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has  read  it  through  from  end  to  end  and  feels  enriched  by 
a  knowledge  of  America  which  he  could  have  obtained  in 
no  other  way.  J.  Russell  Smith  combines  with  an  acknowl- 
edged mastery  in  his  field  a  wide  knowledge  of  all  human 
concerns,  a  sympathetic  curiosity,  the  art  of  quoting  aptly 
and  with  astonishing  suggestiveness,  and  prophetic  vision. 
Novelists  and  fellow  travellers  are  among  his  sources  of 
information ;  for,  he  realizes  that  the  utilization  of  natural 
resources  is  not  least  a  matter  of  human  psychology.  His 
description  of  each  region  is  that  of  a  social  and  cultural 
environment  as  well  as  of  an  area  of  common  topographical 
features.  Most  unusual  of  all,  each  chapter  is  concluded  by 
a  forecast  in  which — for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  in  a  book  of  this  sort — an  accurate  knowledge  of 
facts  and  of  trends  is  made  the  basis  for  a  scientific,  if 
conservative  prognosis.  Altogether,  a  remarkable  textbook, 
with  courageous  excursions  also  into  political  and  economic 
theory — absolutely  unpretentious  in  these  respects,  yet  for 
that  very  reason  appealing  as  no  dry  and  impersonal  text- 
book could  appeal. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  two  English  authors  that  their 
book  on  almost  the  identical  subject  appeared  at  about  the 
same  time  and  is,  in  many  places,  being  reviewed  together 
with  J.  Russell  Smith's.  For,  compared  with  his,  their 
study  is  colorless  and,  let  us  be  frank,  painfully  hard  to 
read.  Yet  the  two  Britishers  are  making  a  contribution  of 
their  own,  not  only  in  a  section  that  traces  the  geographical 
backgrounds  of  modern  American  history,  but  also  by 
separating  out  of  their  regional  survey  those  features  that 
are  best  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  more  general 
significance  and  treating  these  with  corresponding  thorough- 
ness. Thus  they  give  a  fuller  description  of  cotton,  oil  and 
coal  in  their  relation  to  the  American  scene  than  is  found 
in  other  geographical  textbooks.  It  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  this  work  is  simple  and  stimulating  enough, 
in  this  country  at  least,  for  the  purpose  the  authors  have  in 
view,  that  of  a  textbook  for  high-school  or  college  fresh- 
men classes.  B.  L. 

National  Neuroses 

THE  NEUROSES  OF  THE  NATIONS,  by  C.  E.  Playne.    Thomas  Seltzer. 
468  pp.    Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PEOPLE  whose  behavior  during  and  since  the  war  re- 
quires of  them  that  they  maintain  an  emotional  attitude 
toward  its  cause  will  not  like  this  book.  For,  it  tells  us 
about  the  mind  of  Europe  a  good  deal  that  conflicts  with 
the  prevalent  theories  of  war  guilt.  Belonging  to  the  gen- 
eral type  of  Civilization:  Its  Cause  and  Its  Cure  literature, 
it  maintains  that  the  progress  of  western  civilization  has 
been  held  up  and  the  war  of  1914  caused  by  the  failure  of 
men's  nervous  systems  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  increasing 
strains  of  life. 

But  while  the  thesis  thus  deals  with  men  in  the  plural, 
the  argument  deals  with  nations  as  individuals,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  it  fails  to  convince.  The  study  of  group 
psychology  has  not  reached  a  point  at  which  such  a  hypo- 
thesis is  permissible.  Concretely,  symptoms  given  in  the 
book  as  belonging  to  the  condition  of  a  nation  often  are 
clearly  those  of  a  limited  group  or  geographical  area  with- 
in the  nation. 

The  symptoms  of  the  alleged  neurosis  are  clearly  set  forth, 
and  evidence  is  heaped  upon  evidence  to  indicate  their  pres- 


ence in  the  two  countries  chosen  for  detailed  study,  Ger- 
many and  France.  But,  as  is  natural  when  you  deal  with 
nations  as  social  units,  too  much  is  made  of  political  hap- 
penings, and  other  factors  are  dragged  in  to  fill  out  the 
picture.  One  is  reminded  of  previous  efforts  to  lay  the 
troubles  of  civilization  to  a  single  cause — whether  it  be  the 
armament  ring,  the  Jew,  modern  science  or  alcoholism:  the 
temptation  to  twist  factual  statements  a  little  so  as  to  make 
them  fall  within  the  main  channel  of  the  argument  is  not 
completely  resisted. 

Yet,  with  all  their  faults,  such  essays  are  often  creative 
because  they  suggest  more  trends  of  thought  than  the 
author  himself  is  willing  to  pursue.  Thus  the  present  book 
unconvincing  though  it  is,  may  sincerely  be  recommended 
for  its  many  promising  leads  and,  though  this  may  seem 
hackneyed,  for  a  really  imposing  wealth  of  apposite  data. 

B.  L. 

When  the  State  Does 
Social   Work 

SYSTEMS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  by  Howard  W.  Odum  and  D.  W. 
Willard.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  302  pp.  Price  $2.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  University  of  North  Carolina  has  done  a  notable 
service  in  publishing  this  very  useful  compilation  of 
information  on  the  various  systems,  in  different  states, 
under  which  their  public  institutions  function.  This  book 
will  be  welcomed  in  many  class  rooms.  Any  student  of  the 
subject,  one  of  the  most  important  in  a  scheme  of  social 
study,  will  find  here  a  pretty  complete  statement  of  the 
modern  view  of  public  welfare  and  its  boards,  as  they  have 
developed  out  of  the  boards  of  state  charities  which  preceded 
them.  Particularly  useful  and  interesting  are  the  two 
chapters  devoted  respectively  to  the  unique  North  Carolina 
plan  and  the  very  comprehensive  Pennsylvania  plan :  the 
former  showing  what  may  be  done  in  a  state  which  seems 
to  exercise  a  rigid  financial  economy  in  all  its  affairs  and 
which  recognizes  the  value  of  the  county  as  the  seat  of 
public  welfare  efforts;  the  latter  the  possibility  of  organiza- 
tion on  a  magnificent  scale,  where  the  expenditure  of  money 
is  limited  only  by  the  value  of  the  results  attained. 

The  authors  have  called  for  help  on  several  co-laborers. 
Howard  Jensen  contributes  a  timely  chapter  on  The  County 
as  a  Unit  for  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work,  in  which 
he  points  out  the  rather  strange  fact  that  the  county,  which 
is  the  universal  governmental  unit  all  over  the  country, 
has  been  the  least  regarded  as  a  field  for  social  welfare.  The 
city  and  the  state  have  engrossed  nearly  all  efforts  and  the 
county  has  been  ignored.  Yet  the  county  is  the  last  refuge 
of  our  democratic  government,  so  rapidly  drifting  into 
bureaucracy,  with  its  head,  if  not  its  heart,  in  Washington. 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckenridge  adds  a  chapter  on  The 
History  and  Development  of  Present  State  Systems.  She 
deplores  the  fact  that  with  their  change  into  boards  of 
public  welfare,  one  of  the  most  valuable  functions  of  the 
original  boards  of  state  charities  is  inevitably  lost,  namely, 
that  of  being  the  eye  of  the  people  of  the  state,  observing 
the  work  of  their  servants.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  same 
agency  to  be  an  executive  doing  work  and  an  inspector  and 
supervisor,  observing  and  reporting  on  how  the  work  is 
being  done  and  advising  how  to  do  it  better.  Miss  Brecken- 
ridge points  out  that  even  before  the  development  into 
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boards  of  public  welfare,  this  valuable  function  had  been 
impaired.  No  matter  how  much,  in  theory,  the  state  boards 
had  been  created  as  agents  of  inspection,  supervision  and 
report,  few  legislatures  understood  and  fewer  really  believed 
in  the  theory,  and  in  almost  every  case  executive  duties  soon 
were  foisted  upon  them.  Perhaps  this  was  an  indication  of 
an  actual  leaning  towards  centralization  of  government 
and  a  loss  of  faith  in  democracy.  We  may  as  well  admit 
that,  however  idyllic,  government  by  town  meeting  is  lost 
for  us  beyond  recall. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  deals  with  the  subject  of 
a  federal  department  of  public  welfare.  Robert  W.  Kelso 
argues  that  we  have  already  a  number  of  scattered  frag- 
ments of  such  a  federal  department,  and  that  efficiency  and 
economy  would  be  promoted  by  uniting  them  under  one 
head.  Of  course  this  is  a  sound  contention  so  far  as  it  goes. 
The  arguments  pro  and  con  are  well  worth  study.  If  such 
a  department  could  be,  and  remain,  purely  advisory,  even 
a  thorough  going  democrat  might  welcome  it.  But  only  a 
very  optimistic,  or  a  very  ill-informed,  citizen  would  desire 
to  impose  upon  our  federal  government  any  more  executive 
functions  than  it  now  labors  under.  And  the  differences  in 
social  and  economic  conditions  which  exist  in  our  forty- 
eight  states  are  so  profound  that  anything  like  a  national 
administration  of  public  welfare  is  clearly  out  of  the  question. 

The  state  of  North  Carolina  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
its  recent  social  progress.  Its  great  university,  which  is 
pursuing  lines  of  usefulness  to  the  people  of  the  state  beyond 
most  of  its  kind ;  its  state  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  with  its  close  connection  with  the  university;  and 
its  general  educational  advance,  must  together  (and  they 
belong  together)  be  a  source  of  profound  thankfulness  to 
its  enlightened  citizens,  even  more  than  its  progress  in 
cotton  spinning  or  its  success  in  making  millionaire  tobacco 
manufacturers.  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 

Can  the  White  Man  Survive? 

THE  MENACE   OF   COLOUR,   by  J.    W.   Gregory.     Lippincott   Co.     264 
pp.     Price  $4.50   postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WE  are  warned  that  civilization  is  endangered  by  the 
rising  tide  of  color;  and  the  progress  of  humanity  is 
embarrassed  by  the  rising  tide  of  color  prejudice.  With  the 
former  this  book  is  primarily  concerned:  the  instincts  and 
interests  which  constitute  color  prejudice,  and  over  which 
we  might  be  expected  to  have  a  measure  of  control  are  not 
subjected  to  examination  for  these  do  not  constitute  our 
danger.  We  are  warned  that  the  menace  of  our  time  is  the 
decline  in  the  numbers  and  prestige  of  the  white  race  as 
compared  with  fecundity,  aggressiveness  and  powers  of 
assimilation  of  the  colored  race.  The  author  is  professor 
of  geology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  his  approach 
to  race  questions  is  made  largely  from  the  standpoint  of 
geographical  and  climatic  conditions  bearing  on  racial 
distribution. 

All  the  continents  are  included.  Asiatic  immigration  into 
Western  America  receives  a  chapter  though  the  author  is 
more  deeply  interested  in  Australia  where  he  sees  the 
permanence  of  the  white  man  menaced  in  a  continent  which 
with  Europe  and  North  America  would  be  the  chief  home 
of  the  white  race.  Here  Professor  Gregory  develops  what 
is  perhaps  his  central  hobby  as  a  scientist — the  white  man's 
capacity  to  colonize  the  tropics.  He  makes  a  strong  case  to 
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prove  that  "the  deleterious  effects  on  the  white  race  once 
attributed  to  the  tropical  climate  are  not  established"  (p. 
196).  The  reader  may  be  left  to  judge  whether  equal 
evidence  is  adduced  for  the  other  and  very  different  assertion 
that  "there  is  nothing  in  climate  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tropical  lands  by  white  labor"  (p.  239). 

African  race-problems  arc  discussed  with  reference  to 
South  Africa  where  "the  maintenance  by  some  measure  of 
segregation  of  an  artificial  barrier  between  the  white  and 
colored  races  seems  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  submergence 
of  the  white  population"  (p.  140).  From  the  same  angle 
the  Negro  problem  in  North  America  is  discussed  with 
considerable  detail.  Negro  progress  receives  a  hurried  and 
somewhat  superficial  treatment.  The  author  has  visited  the 
States  several  times  and  draws  therefore  on  his  own  ex- 
perience supplemented  by  a  rich  fund  of  quotations  which 
he  presents  without  discrimination  as  to  their  comparative 
merit  and  authority.  We  get  a  picture  of  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  as  large  and  wealthy  Negro  schools  but  there  is 
no  recognition  of  their  distinctive  contribution  to  Negro 
education  and  to  the  South  as  a  whole  through  a  program 
of  leadership  aiming  at  community  improvement  and  inter- 
racial harmony.  Prophecies  of  racial  conflict  are  derived 
from  the  years  1905-1915  and  exaggerated  emphasis  on 
the  riots  of  1919  while  there  is  practically  no  recognition 
of  the  constructive  forces  at  work  in  the  South.  Figures 
are  given  to  show  the  disparity  between  the  sums  expended 
on  whites  and  Negroes  in  the  public  schools  of  the  South, 
but  the  significant  advances  in  public  expenditures  for  Negro 
education  in  recent  years  are  not  noticed  and  the  state 
which  leads  the  South  in  this  matter  is  not  even  mentioned 
in  the  tables  of  comparison. 

Race-contacts  are  considered  mainly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  white  race  and  the  threat  to  its  strong  survival  for 
the  author  has  been  convinced  that  "the  mixture  of  races 
goes  on  with  increasing  momentum."  This  conclusion  might 
have  been  modified  perhaps  by  the  author  if  he  had  possessed 
more  recent  census  figures  and  had  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  growth  of  race-pride  among  the  Negroes,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  self-contained  Negro  communities 
in  the  cities  and  rural  districts  of  the  South.  The  treat- 
ment suffers  from  the  failure  to  envisage  the  main  problem 
as  fundamentally  a  question  of  education,  of  individual  and 
community  attitudes,  knowledge  and  good-will,  but  it 


What  to  Read  on  the  World  Court 

PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE,  by 
Julia  E.  Johnson.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  117  pp.  Price  $.90 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Contains   a    bibliographv    to    1923,    with   briefs    for    the    negative 

and    affirmative,   and    many    reprints   of    arguments. 

THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE, 
AND  THE  QUESTION  OF  AMERICA'S  PARTICIPATION, 
by  Manley  O.  Hudson.  Harvard  University  Press.  389  pp. 
Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Contains  a  collection  of  documents,  and  is  an  argument  for 
America's  entrance  into  the  court. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
COURT,  by  Frances  Keller  and  Antonia  Hatrany.  Thomas 
Seltzer  352  pf.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  full  statement  of  the  organization  of  the  'Court,  with 
arguments  showing  its  political  basis,  and  warnings  to  the 
United  States  against  lightly  accepting  the  responsibilities  of 
membership. 

The  World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  has 
published  a  series  of  pamphlets  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
World  Court. 

These  pamphlets  contain  complete  bibliographies.  The  Annual 
Report  of  the  Permanent  Court,  covering  the  period  from 
January  1,  1922  to  June  13,  1925,  may  be  secured  through  the 
Foundation. 
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presents  the  facts  and  issues  in  a  form  which  deserves  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  many  earnest  minds  now 
engaged  in  the  study  of  this  crucial  task  in  the  great  venture 
of  American  society.  JAMES  W.  C.  DOUGALL 
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Books  are  listed  here  as  received.  Many  of 
those  mentioned  by  name  only  in  the  classi- 
fied sections  below  will  be  reviewed  later. 


Social   Practice 

THE  REVOLT  OF  MODERN  YOUTH,  by  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  and 
W  aimvright    Evans.     Boni    and    Lii'eright,    New    York.     364    pp.     Price 

JUDGE  LINDSEY  and  his  collaborator  present  this  book  as 
a  collection  of  facts  and  tentative  conclusions  which  should  be 
known  to  the  public,  particularly  to  parents  and  educators. 
From  Denver,  where  he  has  been  judge  of  a  juvenile  court  for 
twenty-five  years  and  which  he  regards  as  a  typical  American 
city,  he  draws  these  stories  of  personal  contact  with  modern 
youth,  much  as  a  technician  might  present  data  on  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  performed  in  his  laboratory.  "I  am  not 
attempting  to  offer  solutions,"  Judge  Lindsey  states,  "I  have 
no  panacea.  But  I  believe  that  if  human  society  can  ever  be 
brought  to  diagnose  its  own  case  and  to  understand  clearly 
some  of  the  things  that  are  the  matter  with  it,  our  national 
mind — or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  the  entity — will  work  the 
matter  out  to  a  reasonable  solution."  Most  of  the  chapters  of 
this  book  have  to  do  with  girls,  usually  high  school  girls,  who 
have  offended  against  society's  code  of  sex  conduct.  In  1920-21, 
the  only  year  for  which  he  gives  figures,  Judge  Lindsey  dealt 
with  769  delinquent  girls  of  high  school  age  (14  to  17)  of 
whom  304  were  still  in  school.  He  ascribes  modern  youth's 
flouting  of  convention  partly  to  "the  boy  with  a  flask,"  to  the 
automobile,  and  to  the  rigidity  of  divorce  laws  which  makes 
youth  fear  a  relationship  from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  escape, 
but  more  than  any  of  these  contributing  factors,  he  blames 
the  blindness  of  parents  and  teachers,  and  their  failure  to  under- 
stand the  urgencies  of  youth.  While  the  book  is  marred  in 
places  by  sentimentality  and  tinges  of  sensationalism,  he  makes 
a  plea  that  will  carry  far  for  honest  facing  of  facts,  for 
tolerance  an  dunderstanding  and  faith.  B.A.R. 

THE  CHILD,  THE  CLINIC,  AND  THE  COURT,  A  Group  of 
Papers.  New  Republic,  Inc.  344  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

ONE  OF  the  papers  which  composes  this  collection  has  been 
published  in  part  in  The  Survey  [When  Children  Sit  in  Judg- 
ment, by  Miriam  Van  Waters:  June  I,  1925].  The  whole, 
putting  together  in  print  the  series  of  notable  addresses  at 
the  joint  commemoration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  first  Juvenile  Court  and  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
first  Psychopathic  Institute,  held  last  January  in  Chicago, 
brings  together  the  considered  opinions  of  an  outstanding  group 
of  men  and  women  who  are  spending  their  lives  in  the  study 
and  service  of  children  in  schools,  courts,  and  clinics.  The 
authors  include  A.  L.  Jacoby,  Miriam  Van  Waters,  Marion 
E.  Kenworthy,  William  Healy,  Helen  T.  Wooley,  Herman  M. 
Adler,  Augusta  F.  Bronner,  Smiley  Blanton,  Thomas  D.  Eliot, 
Nils  Anderson,  Franz  Boas,  Joel  D.  Hunter,  Charles  W.  Hoff- 
man, Grace  Abbott,  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Julia  Lathrop,  Julian 
W.  Mack,  G.  W.  Kirchwey,  and  others. 

MOTHERS    AND    DAUGHTERS,    by   Jessice    G.    Cosgrove.      George 
H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.     117  pp.  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MRS.  COSGROVE  of  the  Finch  School,  New  York  city, 
here  discusses  such  themes  as  The  Value  of  Sacrifice,  Honor 
and  Responsibility,  Romantic  Love,  Spiritual  Life  in  an  attempt 
to  interpret  modern  daughters  and  parents  to  one  another.  It 


is  a  sane  and  tolerant  little  book,  which  takes  for  granted  the 
place  of  movies,  radio,  automobile,  and  "speed"  in  present  day 
life,  and  tries  to  make  the  best  of  them.  It  would  probably  be 
resented  by  the  average  daughter  of  high  school  or  college  age. 
To  the  conscientious  and  puzzled  mother  of  such  a  girl  it  pre- 
sents no  new  solutions,  but  the  viewpoint  and  attitudes  are 
invaluable.  BAR 

SOCIAL    ASPECTS    OF    MENTAL    HYGIENE,    by    Frankwood    E 
"""%•  Cfc   Uttffie     C°"'ft>?",     Abraham     Myerson,     Arnold  ™  Gesell 


!.  LIST  of  men  and  women  whose  papers  are  published 
in  this  volume  is  sufficient  review  in  itself  for  the  initiated 
to  bear  witness  to  the  quality  of  the  volume.  The  papers  were 
delivered  in  a  noteworthy  series  at  Yale  University  in  the 
spring  of  1923;  they  include  as  titles  The  Mechanism  of 
Human  Behavior,  Mental  Hygiene  and  Education,  Mental 
Hygiene  and  Family  Life,  Mental  Hygiene  Service  for  Chil- 
dren, The  Feebleminded  and  the  Community,  and  Mental 
Hygiene  and  Social  Work. 

Industry  and  Economics 

THE   RELATION   OF    GOVERNMENT    TO    INDUSTRY    by  M    L 
Reqvo.     MacmMan.     241pp.     Price   $2.00  postpaid  of    The   Survey 

OUGH  probably  representing  the  views  of  the  present 
Administration,  one  cannot  avoid  feeling  that  this  book  is  the 
product  of  a  state  of  mind  rather  than  a  process  of  thought. 
The  definitions  of  paternalism  and  communism  are  farfetched 
and  question-begging;  the  historical  generalizations  are  undis- 
crimmating  and  illogically  worked  out.  No  distinction  is  made 
with  reference  to  them  as  forms  of  government  apart  from 
modes  of  industrial  control,  so  that  they  are  quite  profitless 
both  for  indsutry  and  politics.  The  author  imagines  that  they 
are  the  only  alternatives  to  individualism,  which  he  makes  the 
subject  of  his  rhetorical  appeal,  drawing  on  American  sentiment 
and  pioneer  days  as  his  basis.  But  it  appears  that  even  his 
individualism  is  a  pretense.  His  chapters  on  the  signficance  of 
raw  materials,  of  transportation,  of  agriculture  and  his  sym- 
pathy for  labor  aims  in  the  new  collaborative  schemes  show 
that  he  is  not  an  individualist  because  of  any  natural  rights 
theory  but  because  he  is  subject  to  the  great  "red"  scare.  For 
he  actually  advocates  government  regulation  and  control  of 
certain  raw  wealth,  assistance  to  shipping,  and  concludes  by 
requiring  that  schools  and  colleges  teach  the  benefits  of  American 
Individualism  by  carefully  selected  and  censored  text  books! 
Rutgers  University.  HUGH  McD.  CLOKIE 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


When  the  Drums  Begin  to  Beat 

To  THE  EDITOR:  "Will  they  remember  when  the  drums 
begin  to  beat?"  is  the  phrase  with  which  your  reviewer  of 
some  current  war  plays  closes  his  article.  It  is  a  pertinent 
question. 

There  is  a  more  important  one,  however,  that  needs  frank 
discussion  at  this  time  and  that  is,  "Should  they  remember 
when  the  drums  begin  to  beat?"  It  is  probably  true  that 
many  who  believe  that  they  now  understand  the  irrational 
attitudes  which  war  induces  will  be  swept  away  by  the  mad- 
ness of  the  moment  when  war  comes,  but  what  of  those 
who  do  remember? 

The  sensitive  point  in  popular  thinking  is  just  there.  At 
the  present  time  little  consideration  is  given  to  the  question 
of  the  right  or  duty  of  the  one  who  remembers  to  act  on  his 
convictions  and  still  less  to  that  of  whether  he  serves  a  useful 
purpose  in  society  by  doing  so.  Why  imply  that  we  ought  to 
remember,  unless  you  are  ready  to  follow  it  up  with  a  frank 
justification  of  all  the  implications  that  follow  from  such 
action  ? 

I  believe  that  you  would  render  a  valuable  service  by  open- 
ing up  an  examination  of  the  whole  subject.  Should  they 
remember  when  the  drums  begin  to  beat? 

PAUL  JONES 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
New  York 

A  Correction 

To  THE  EDITOR:  President  H.  W.  Chase  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
on  Militarism  in  Education  to  the  fact  that  no  military  train- 
ing is  given  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  By  an  error 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  included  in  a  list  of 
colleges  giving  compulsory  military  training,  in  a  pamphlet 
by  Winthrop  D.  Lane,  published  by  our  Committee,  which 
list  was  given  in  The  Survey  of  December  15. 

We  regret  this  error  and  will  be  grateful  for  anything 
which  The  Survey  can  do  to  make  known  the  truth  that  mili- 
tary training  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  discon- 
tinued three  years  ago. 

JOHN  NBVIN  SAYRE 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Militarism 
in  Education 

Anent  Military  Training 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  surprised  that  you  can  give  space 
to  such  specious  words  as  those  in  which  John  D.  Kender- 
dine  reiterates  the  old,  discredited  idolatrous  attitude  toward 
war  as  something  that  has  to  happen;  for  which  schoolboys 
are  taught  modesty  and  courtesy,  hvgiene  and  sanitation,  and 
in  which  (he  implies)  men  who  have  been  trained  are  not 
likely  to  be  killed.  Has  he  seen  War  in  Pictures  (International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  Tesselschadestraat  31,  Amster- 
dam, Holland)  ?  This  shows  what  happens  to  the  most  per- 
fectly trained  men.  I  have  not  met  one  young  soldier  returned 
from  the  ranks  who  did  not  perfectly  understand,  now,  that  the 
late  war  was  a  huge  bunco  game,  and  that  every  youth  who 
entered  it  in  good  faith  was  buncoed. 

Must  college  boys  still  be  taught  the  old  superstitions? 

LAVINIA  L.  DOCK 

Member  of  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom 


Salute ! 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  with  great  interest  Mr. 
Kenderdine's  article  in  The  Survey.  It  is  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion— even  if  I  am  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue. 

EDWARD  EARI.E  EUBANK. 

University  of  Cincinnati 

From  a  Reserve  Officer 

To  THE  EDITOR:  That  is  mighty  good  stuff,  The  Other 
Side  of  Military  Training,  of  Mr.  Kenderdine's,  in  the  January 
1.5  Survey. 

My  own  war  experience  seems  to  duplicate  his — a  recog- 
nition of  the  fearful  loss  in  lives  and  money  due  to  inadequate 
training,  this  inadequate  training  in  turn  being  due  to  lack  of 
properly  trained  officers. 

It  has  been  with  this  conviction  that  I  have  continued  in 
the  Reserve  and  studied  hard  to  the  end  that  if  hell  breaks 
loose  again  I  will  be  better  equipped  to  lead  men  than  before. 

The  Winthrop  D.  Lane  pamphlet  is  sheer  idiocy.  The 
signers,  by  discouraging  the  development  in  educated  men  of 
the  ability  to  handle  the  highly  technical  instrumentalities  of 
war,  would  leave  us  absolutely  helpless. 

These  signers  mean  well,  of  course,  but  I  don't  see  why 
people  can't  love  their  fellow  men  without  at  the  same  time 
being  damned  fools. 

CHARLES  DOBBS 

Lieutenant  Colonel  F.  A.  Res., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

From  a  Red  Cross  Representative 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Permit  me  to  express  my  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  the  article  published  in  The  Survey  of  January 
15,  entitled  The  Other  S'ide  of  Military  Training,  by  John 
D.  Kenderdine. 

I  was  Red  Cross  representative  with  the  Second  Division 
from  April  to  August,  inclusive,  1918,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  every  American  in  France  at  that  time,  will  favor  uni- 
versal military  training  of  the  preliminary  sort  for  the  youth 
of  this  country.  Those  who  oppose  military  training,  would 
probably  object  to  a  boy  receiving  boxing  or  wrestling  lessons. 
In  the  present  state  of  human  nature,  it  is  not  safe  to  rely 
upon  moral  suasion.  These  anti-militarists  remind  me  of  the 
man  who  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  man-eating  tiger  which 
was  charging  him,  and  was  then  surprised  to  find  himself  in 
the  next  world. 

G.  ARTHUR  GORDON 

Savannah,   Ga. 

The  White  Cross 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Writing  in  the  October  15  Survey,  John 
Palmer  Gavit  depicts  forcibly  the  need  of  "a  permanent  vol- 
untary international  organization"  for  creating  world  public 
opinion  and  focussing  it  against  the  narcotics  peril. 

May  I  presume  to  nominate  as  such  an  agency  the  White 
Cross  International  Antinarcotics  Society.  Nearly  six  years 
ago  we  stimulated  action  in  Washington  whereby  forgotten 
regulations  were  made  effective,  stopping  the  export  of  nar- 
cotics to  some  dozen  different  countries.  Next  came  the  Jones- 
Miller  Bill  prohibiting  import,  export  and  carriage  across  the 
country,  except  for  medicine  under  restrictions  carefully  drawn 
at  Washington. 
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Do  Tell. 


A  Bit  of  Gossip  Now  and  Then 
Is  Relished  by  the  Best  of  Men 


May  is  open  season  for  conferences; 
hunters  for  the  elusive  idea  that  will 
take  the  kink  out  of  next  year's  work 
will  then  be  out  in  force.  Cleveland 
from  May  26  to  June  3  will  be  a 
mecca  for  social  workers  in  all  fields, 
attending  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  and  the  kindred  group 
meetings.  There  will  be  6,000  of 
them  for  you  to  join  in  with.  And 
from  May  17  to  22  eight  thousand 
nurses  and  public  health  workers  will 
attend  the  National  Health  Congress 
at  Atlantic  City.  This  is  the  largest 
convention  of  the  kind  ever  held,  the 
three  groups  comprising  the  American 
Nursing  Association  holding  their  bien- 
nial meeting  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  groups  com- 
prising the  National  Health  Council. 
*  *  * 

What  is  a  social  worker  to  do 
if  she  works  in  St.  Louis  on  the 
Mississippi  River?  The  telephone 
rings.  She  takes  off  the  receiver 
and  asks  who  is  calling. 

"This   is   Mississippi." 

"Do  tell!  I  thought  it  might 
be  Missouri." 

So  it  goes  when  the  call  comes 
from  the  wife  of  Dr.  Sippy  of 
St.  Louis. 


We  Thank  You,  Senator 

Hon.  C.  Oliver  Holmes,  formerly  State 
Senator  of  Indiana,  and  ex-president  of 
the  Indian  Conference  on  Social  Work, 
writes  us: 

"Your  query  in  the  December  15  num- 
ber as  to  'Just  what,  by  the  way,  is  an 
"easy"  cow?',  stirs  interesting  memories 
of  boyhood  days  on  a  Hoosier  farm. 

"Cows  like  humans  can  be  quite  anti- 
social, so  naturally  they  were  called 
'ornery.'  Some  due  to  shock,  abuse  or 
irregular  care,  would  'hold  their  milk.' 
Those  that  were  'ornery'  were  not  easy, 
hence  avoided  by  the  boys  or  those  who 
did  not  like  to  milk. 

"Having  'pailed'  from  five  to  twelve 
cows  for  years  every  night  and  morn- 
ing until  I  was  nearly  eighteen,  do  I 
qualify  on  'easy'  cows? 

"We  had  a  fine  State  Conference  at 
Vincennes  in  October,  'Alice'  was  hostess, 
and  The  Survey  was  well  represented. 
More  power  to  you." 


Love? 

"Love"  is  a  risky  word  to  use. 
There  is  more  than  one  way  of  its 
leading  to  trouble.  In  our  zeal  to 
sell  Survey  books  we  prepared  an  ad- 
vertisement for  The  Survey  with  the 
heading: 

Love  Books? 

We  meant,  of  course,  "Do  you  love 
books?"  but  the  proofreader,  more 
romantic  than  we  thought  proofread- 
ers ever  could  be,  read  it  "Are  you 
interested  in  love  books?"  We 
didn't  run  the  ad. 


Books  or  Booze? 

M.  C.  stood  in  the  rotunda  of 
Grand  Central  Station  awaiting  the 
train  to  take  her  to  the  Connecticut 
Nurses  meeting.  Beside  her  was  an 
80  Ib.  fibroid  case  filled  with  the 
Survey  book  display.  The  porters 
avoided  her,  the  station  ushers  eyed 
her  askance.  Finally  she  corralled  an 
aged  Negro  who  agreed  to  carry  her 
books.  As  they  passed  through  the 


gate,  she  heard  an  usher  whisper  to 
a  station  detective,  "There  she  goes, 
loaded  with  the  stuff — the  bootlegger 
I  was  telling  you  about.  The  nerve 
of  her!" 


Only  a  few  left  of  the  Dollar  Edition 
of  "The  Mind  in  the  Making,"  by 
James  Harvey  Robinson. 

J.  D.  K. 


Savannah  Gains  Most 

The  rating  of  cities  of  the  United  States  of  50,000  population  or  more  (1920  Federal 
census)  with  relation  to  the  percentage  of  subscriptions  (Survey  and  Survey  Graphic). 
Figures  at  the  right  show  only  relative  standing,  and  do  not  represent  the  number  of  sub- 
scriptions. The  first  column  at  the  left  shows  the  present  rank  of  each  city,  followed  by 
the  rank  two  months  ago  (see  The  Survey  for  December  15). 

The  South  gained  heavily  during  the  past  two  months.  Savannah,  Georgia, 
climbed  from  113th  place  to  58th — the  second  greatest  gain  on  record.  Other 
cities  to  gain  20  places  or  more  were,  in  order:  Des  Moines,  Jacksonville,  Topeka, 
Birmingham,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Houston,  New  Orleans,  Rockford,  111.,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

But   Berkeley   and    Scranton   still   top   the   list, 
the   palm? 


Can't   some    other   city   snatch 


•1—1  Berkeley.  Calif..  .  1.373 

2 — 2  Scranton,  Pa 978 

3 — 4  Cambridge,  Mass..  .800 

4—3  Lincoln,  Nebr 745 

5—6  Harrisburg,  Pa 737 

6—5  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  .629 

7—8  Springfield,  111 559 

8 — 16  Lansing,  Mich 544 

9 — 7  Pittsburgh,  Pa 543 

10—14  New  Haven, 

Conn 534 

11—9  K.  Orange,  N.  J..  .529 
12 — 10  Columbus,  Ohio  .528 
13 — 55  Des  Moines,  la.  .524 
14 — 18  Nashville,  Tenn.  .500 
15 — 20  Washington,  D. 
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16 — 21  Cincinnati,  Ohio  .486 
17—17  Hartford,  Conn..  .478 
18—15  Lancaster,  Pa...  .453 
19—13  Wilmington,  Del  .436 
20 — 19  Minneapolis, 

Minn 436 

21—27  Wichita,  Kan...  .431 

22—11  Omaha,  Nebr 416 

23—12  Albany,  N.  Y...  .416 

24 — 22  Boston,  Mass 410 

25—31  Cleveland,  Ohio.  .409 
26 — 41  Rochester,  N.  Y.  .405 
27—32  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  .401 
28—26  St.  Paul,  Minn.  .400 
29—23  Louisville,  Ky...  .400 

30—66  Topeka,  Kan 400 

31 — 33  Little  Rock, 

Ark 400 

32 — 24  Grand  Rapidl, 

Mich 399 

33 — 25  San  Francisco, 

Calif 394 

34—54  Rockford,  III 394 

35—28  Troy,  N.  Y 389 

36 — 40  Terre  Haute, 

Ind 379 

37—49  Portland,  Me 377 

38—46  Wheeling,  W. 

Va 375 

39 — 53  Long  Beach, 

Calif 375 

40 — 38  Denver,  Colo 375 

41 — 29  Baltimore,  Md..  .375 
42 — 57  Richmond,  Va...  .360 
43—30  Dayton,  Ohio...  .360 
44 — 62  Chattanooga, 

Tenn 345 

45—65  Springfield,  Ohio  .344 
46 — 45  Philadelphia,  Pa  .344 

47—39  Toledo,  Ohio 342 

48—48  Yonkers,  N.  Y..  .340 
49—34  New  York,  N.  Y.  .331 
58 — 61  Springfield, 

Mass 331 


51—43  Portland,  Ore...  .329 
52 — 91  Jacksonville, 

Fla 326 

53 — 37  Schenectady, 

N.  Y 326 

54—56  Allentown,  Pa...  .324 
55 — 42  Providence,  R.  I.  .319 

56 — 36  Atlanta,  Ga 318 

57—52  Reading,  Pa 315 

58 — 113  Savannah,  Ga..  .313 
59 — 35  Indianapolis, 

Ind 312 

60—51  Chester,  Pa 310 

61 — 69  Bridgeport, 

Conn 306 

62—71  Duluth,  Minn...  .303 

63—50  Erie,  Pa 301 

64—63  Milwaukee,  Wis.  .300 
65 — 74  Canton,  Ohio...  .299 
66—75  Seattle,  Wash...  .298 

67 — 64  Chicago,  111 285 

68 — 60  Memphis,  Tenn..  .284 
69 — 44  Johnstown,  Pa...  .284 
70 — 84  Davenport,  la...  .281 
71 — 59  Niagara  Falls, 

N.  Y 275 

72—76  Wilkes  Barre, 

Pa 270 

73 — 58  Sioux  City,  la..  .268 
74 — 68  Youngstown,  O.  .265 
75 — 101  Charleston, 

S.  C 265 

76 — 73  St.  Louis,  Mo..  .263 
77 — 81  Bethlehem,  Pa...  .260 
78 — 70  Binghamton, 

N.  Y 254 

79—86  Trenton,  N.  J...  .252 
80 — 67  Kansas  City, 

Mo 250 

81—72  Tacoim,  Wash..  .247 
82—80  Evansville,  Ind..  .247 
83 — 104  Houston,  Tex..  .246 
84 — 114  Birmingham, 

Ala 246 

85—77  Worcester,  Maw  .244 
86 — 94  Brockton,  Mass..  .242 
87 — 85  Saginaw,  Mich..  .242 
88 — 78  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla 242 

89—82  Racine,  Wis 237 

90—88  Gary,  Ind 236 

91 — 89  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J 235 

92—83  Holyoke,  Mass..  .233 

93—99  Macon,  Ga 226 

94 — 79  Detroit,  Mich...  .224 

95— 96  Akron,  Ohio 221 

96 — 47  Knoxville,  Tenn.  .218 
97 — 126  South  Bend, 

Ind 211 

98—92  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  .207 


99 — 90  Spokane,  Wash..  .202 
100—87  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .201 
101 — 106  Waterbury, 

Conn 19i 

102—107  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah  195 

103 — 123  New  Orleans, 

La 191 

104—97  Oakland,  Calif.  .185 
105 — 112  Altoona,  Pa...  .183 
106 — 105  Dallas.  Tex...  .182 
107 — 98  Utica,  N.  Y...  .179 
108—95  New  Bedford, 

Mass 1«5 

109—100  Mobile,  Ala...  .164 
110—110  Norfolk,  Va..  .164 
111— 111  Newark,  N.  J.  .157 
112 — 121  Elizabeth, 

N.  J 15S 

113—124  El  Paso,  Tex.  .154 
114 — 103  Manchester, 

N.  H 154 

115—108  Tulsa,  Okla...  .153 
116—134  Ft.  Worth, 

Tex 151 

117 — 128  Lawrence, 

Mass 149 

118 — 122  Haverhill, 

Mass 148 

119—93  Fall  River, 

Mass 141 

120—119  St.  Joseph, 

Mo 141 

121 — 102  Huntington, 

W.  Va 140 

122 — 109  Kansas  City, 

Kan 139 

123 — 120  Tampa,  Fla...  .135 
124—117  Flint  Mich...  .138 
125—118  Paterson,  N.  J.  .125 
126—131  Roanoke,  Va..  .118 
127—115  Passaic,  N.  J.  .109 
128 — 116  Pawtucket, 

R.  1 109 

129 — 136  San  Antonio, 

Tex 10* 

130 — 125  Lynn,  Mass...  .191 
131 — 130  Camden,  N.  J.  .095 
132—135  Bayonne, 

N.  J 091 

133—133  Hoboken, 

N.  J OSS 

134 — 127  Somerville, 

Mass 08« 

135—132  Jersey  City, 

N.  J 081 

136 — 129  Lowell,  Mass..  .080 
137 — 137  Covington,  Ky  .035 
138—138  E.  St.  Louis, 

Mo 000 


'Fifun  in  first  column  than  present  rank.  Figure  in  second  (frrcejinf  name)   shovs  rank  two  months  tff. 


(In  ansiveriny  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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THE   SURVEY 


February  15,  1926 


In  laying  this  measure  before  Congress  our  organization 
pledged  itself  to  promote  eradication  of  the  opium  poppy  by 
international  cooperation,  and  memorialized  the  Senate  (S.  J. 
Res.  201)  for  participation  in  the  World  Opium  Conference. 
We  helped  arouse  the  country  in  support  of  Mr.  Porter's 
epoch-making  resolutions,  and  in  further  support  sent  our  rep- 
resentatives to  Geneva  bearing  a  petition  headed  by  the  New 
York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  church  national  organiza- 
tions, Salvation  Army,  American  Legion,  A.  F.  of  L.,  Fed- 
erated Women's  Clubs,  P.  T.  A.,  and  300,000  other  signatures 
of  individuals  and  organizations. 

The  petition  brought  from  India  the  signatures  of  Gandhi, 
Andrews,  Tagore,  Chatterjee,  Paul  and  other  leaders  of 
Indian  progress,  who  had  been  claimed  as  indifferent  toward 
the  opium  question,  and  of  civic  and  religious  societies  with  a 
quarter  of  a  million  members. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  Convention  having  issued  an  appeal  to 
labor  unions  throughout  the  world,  the  White  Cross  forwarded 
the  appeal  to  labor  unions  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  widely  felt  effect. 

The  activities  developed  by  the  White  Cross  include, 

1.  Information  and  education  throughout  the  United  States, 
pervasive  and  universal. 

2.  Creation  of  volumes  of  public  opinion  in  other  countries 
to  induce  effective  action  abroad. 

3.  Aid  in  suppressing  smuggling,  and  the  peddling  whereby 
addiction  is  systematically  extended. 

4.  Methods  of  care  of  addicts  better  than  the  inhumane  and 
futile  policy  of  jails  and  prisons. 

The  White  Cross,  first  established  at  Seattle,  has  recently 
become  established  in  New  York  city,  with  office  at  34  West 
49  Street.  The  New  York  Executive  Committee  and  offi- 
cers are:  Mrs.  Hollister  Sturges,  Vice  President,  John  H. 
Finley,  Chairman;  Ambrose  M.  Bailey,  Rupert  Blue,  M.  D., 
Martin  Conboy,  Hugh  Frayne,  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  John  S. 
Kennedy,  Colonel  Henry  D.  Lindsley  and  Major  General  John 
F.  O'Ryan. 

The  object  of  the  White  Cross  is  the  "ultimate  complete 
suppression  throughout  the  world  of  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs 
except  for  medical  and  scientific  purposes."  Our  plans  include 
a  World  Council  to  unite  all  other  countries  in  an  organization 
allied  with  ours. 

To  all  who  recognize  in  our  object,  and  in  our  program 
for  its  attainment,  a  platform  potentially  effective,  we  re- 
spectively tender  our  invitation  to  unite  their  efforts  with  ours. 

WILLIAM  K.  McKiBBEN 

Executive  Secretary,   The   White  Cross 

International  Antinarcotic  Society,  Seattle. 

More  About  Orphanages 

To  THE  EDITOR:  If  your  column  on  the  Matter  of  Orphan- 
ages is  still  in  receptive  mood,  I  would  ask  a  few  lines  of 
space  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  Langer  towards  the  end  of  his  righeteous  indignation  at 
Mr.  Reeder's  article  Orphaned  Orphanages  switches  from  his 
main  theme  to  express  disapproval  of  the  practice  in  Baltimore 
regarding  the  types  of  problem  cases  segregated  in  Levindale. 
By  virtue  of  my  superintendency  of  the  Jewish  Children's 
Society  of  Baltimore  during  the  building  of  Levindale,  and 
for  about  one  year  of  its  operation,  I  have  had  a  share  in  the 
shaping  of  the  policies  and  the  establishing  of  practices  there. 
This  is  what  actually  happened.  There  were  two  Jewish 
orphanages,  both  of  the  congregate  type,  in  Baltimore,  up  to 
August  or  September  1921.  Each  orphanage  housed  about  100 
children.  Both  admitted  a  certain  percentage  of  problem 
children,  and  Mr.  Drucker,  superintendent  of  the  orthodox 
institution,  who  later  wrote  Children  Astray,  broke  with  tradi- 
tion and  actually  gloried  in  taking  in  "bad"  boys  and  girls. 
Mr.  Sharlitt,  then  superintendent  of  the  reformed  orphanage, 
followed  suit.  Both  felt  that  an  orphanage  could  absorb 


about  20  per  cent  of  problem  cases  without  detriment.  Board- 
ing-out work  for  very  young  children  and  some  health  prob- 
lems was  carried  out  on  a  small  scale  by  the  Children's  Bureau. 
Then  came  the  amalgamation  of  the  whole  works  into  one 
society.  Building  plans  for  a  modern  cottage  institution,  which 
had  been  dormant  during  the  war,  were  completed  with  speed. 
The  plans  called  for  a  capacity  of  125'  children  with  facilities 
for  diagnostic  work.  I  came  to  Baltimore  in  November  1921, 
after  one  of  the  two  institutions  had  been  abandoned  and  about 
25  per  cent  of  all  the  children  sent  back  to  their  own  homes 
upon  reinvestigation.  Upon  surveying  the  situation  I  recom- 
mended postponement  of  the  building  program  for  two  or 
three  years,  as  I  felt  that  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  was  not  justified.  I  found  the  placing  of  children  in 
private  family  homes  feasible  outside  of  a  group  of  about  20 
or  25  children  who  I  thought  needed  special  training  at  the 
hads  of  specially  equipped  people.  For  these  I  recommended 
the  establishment  of  two  or  three  scattered  homes.  In  spite 
of  all  my  efforts,  the  institution  was  built.  The  community 
felt  that  it  could  not  do  without  an  orphanage ;  large  sums 
of  money  had  been  collected  years  previous  and  the  donors 
could  not  be  disappointed.  Some  people  had  donated  whole 
buildings  as  memorials  to  their  beloved  ones  and  they  were 
pressing  hard  for  realization  of  their  dreams  and  their  obliga- 
tions. But  instead  of  building  for  125,  we  compromised  on  a 
capacity  of  75.  It  was  a  beautiful  modern  cottage  institution 
when  erected.  A  fit  memorial  to  the  benevolence  and  generosity 
of  Baltimore  Jewry.  There  it  stood,  all  complete,  ready  to 
move  in  on  September  I,  1923.  We  moved  in  on  the  sixth  of 
of  that  month  and  when  we  counted  noses,  there  were  only  51 
children;  all  the  rest  had  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  in  private 
family  homes.  Of  the  51,  twenty-odd  had  been  slated  for 
transfer  to  private  family  homes  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
secured.  The  institution  with  its  marble  staircases,  tile  baths 
and  other  up  to  the  minute  appaointments  was  beckoning  to 
children  to  come  in.  It  could  not  possibly  be  disgraced  by 
being  left  empty.  The  pressure  of  pride  and  finance  was 
terrific.  Someone  hit  on  a  bright  idea  and  saved  the  situation. 
There  were  a  score  or  more  of  undernourished  children  known 
to  various  agencies.  Why  not  give  them  a  chance?  Out  to 
Levindale  they  went.  The  same  thing  happened  to  some  other 
types  of  children,  of  whom  no  respectable  orphanage  would 
ever  be  proud.  The  institution  had  to  be  used. 

Superintendent  Jewish   Home   Finding  JACOB   KEPECS 

Society,  Chicago 

If  Mr.  Munsey- 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  forty  millions  which  Mr.  Munsey 
gave  to  art  might  have  been  given  more  appropriately  to  other 
fields  of  endeavor,  if  we  may  trust  the  public  comments  which 
this  generous  gift  has  awakened.  In  the  broad  fields  of  scien- 
tific research,  education,  public  health,  charity  and  art,  there 
are  vast  needs  for  such  gifts,  but  logically  treasure  should  be 
given  first  for  needs  whose  fulfillment  in  future  time  depends 
upon  immediate  help.  Needs  which  depend  upon  things  which 
are  not  perishing  at  this  moment  or  which  can  be  replaced  or 
supplied  later  may  be  left  to  late  givers.  Doubtless,  however, 
Mr.  Munsey  considered  the  needs  of  art  to  be  immediate  in 
this  sense  and  dedicated  his  gift  to  objects  whose  preservation 
in  his  judgment  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

Either  by  purchase  or  by  weaving  gradually  around  them 
an  enlightened  and  protecting  public  sentiment,  the  human 
family  has  already  laid  up  a  store  of  precious  things  of  price- 
less value  from  many  fields.  In  one  field  we  have  saved, 
though  all  too  few,  precious  art  treasures,  manuscripts,  and 
records  of  the  ancient  world  for  the  use  of  posterity.  We 
have  saved  certain  objective  rights,  liberties,  powers  and  cus- 
toms. In  another  field  we  are  beginning  to  conserve  for 
future  generations  natural  resources  (Continued  on  page  582) 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Smith  College  for  Social  work  operates  in  two 
successive  sessions  separated  by  a  period  of  nine  months 
supervised  intensive  field  work,  during  which  each  stu- 
dent is  assigned  to  some  social  agency  and  continues  her 
theoretical  work  under  the  direction  of  the  School.  The 
School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern  social 
psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in  the  pre- 
paration for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals,  general 
hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit  clinics,  schools, 
juvenile  courts,  and  other  fields  of  social  work. 

The  class  entering  July  1926  will  be  limited  to  about 
thirty-five  students.  Until  May  15,  five  places  will  be 
reserved  for  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.  This  course  is  designed  for  workers 
who  wish  to  increase  their  theoretical  knowledge,  to 
study  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  social  work 
and  to  obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard  to  problems 
of  personality  and  possibility  of  individual  adjustment 
through  the  application  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene. 

In  1926  twenty  students  will  be  received.  Until  May 
15,  five  places  will  be  reserved  for  workers  in  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

A  six  weeks  course  is  open  to  teachers  and  school 
deans.  This  course  consists  of  a  special  seminar  con- 
ducted by  an  experienced  school  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions  and  seminars  leading  to  an  under- 
standing of  problems  of  personality  and  behavior  as  ap- 
pearing in  schools. 

Eight  Fellowships  of  $1,200  each  are  open  to  college 
graduates  who  have  had  some  experience  in  social  work, 
scholarships  paying  part  maintenance,  and  interneships, 
paying  full  maintenance  are  also  available. 

For  information   and  catalog   addrett 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College    Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mass. 


Untoersttp  of  Cfncago 

Cfjc  <§rabuate  ikfjool  of  Social  iberbtce  Sbmt  nistration 
SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term:  June  21 — July  28 
Second   Term:  July   29 — September  3 

Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Public  Welfare  Administra- 
tion, Community  Organization,  Crime  and  Punishment, 
Immigration,  Statistics,  Medical  Social  Work,  Social 
Psychiatry,  and  other  courses.  Undergraduate  and  un- 
classified students  with  adequate  experience  in  social 
work  admitted. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  77,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


For  Teachers: 


A  pamphlet  giving  a 
list  of  national  social 
and  health  agencies  and  a  plan  for  using  THE  SURVEY 
in  the  classroom  will  be  sent  free  to  any  teacher  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  send  a  postal  giving  name, 
address,  name  of  school  and  subject  taught  to  Survey 
Associates,  1 12  East  19  Street,  New  York. 


XF  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  full 
course  at  the  School,  but  seek 
the  training  and  experience  to  be  derived 
from  a  short  period  of  study  in  New 
York,  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
sessions  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

JUNE  21st  to  JULY  29th,  inclusive 
JULY  30th  to  SEPTEMBER  1st,  inclusive 

The  Announcement  of  the  Summer  Quarter 

which  gives  full  particulars, 

will  be  sent  upon 

request. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  Etut  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  Yort 


The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social 
Work  offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of 
graduate  study  in  Jewish  Family  Case 
Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Centers, 
Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

Several  tuition  scholarships  and  main- 
tenance fellowships  are  available  to  es- 
pecially qualified  students. 

For  further  information,  address  the" 
Director, 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

for 

JEWISH   SOCIAL   WORK 

(Initiated  by  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service) 

210  WEST  91st  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVET.   It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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SOCIAL    WORK  SHOPTALK 


THE  following  letter,  according  to  the 
federal  Children's  Bureau,  is  all  in 
the  day's  work  of  a  Sheppard-Towner 
nurse,  but  fortunately  not  in  every  day's 
work.  Its  scene  is  a  western  state;  only 
the  name;  have  been  changed. 

"I  must  tell  you  about  my  sad  experience 
of  the  trip  to  Manora.  Left  Smithtown 
about  eight,  although  I  started  from  town 
at  seven;  I  landed  in  somebody's  back 
yard  and  so  came  back  to  the  garage  and 
the  boy  there  took  me  out  as  far  as  the 
highway.  Drove  to  Andover,  which  was 
seventeen  miles  beyond  the  road  that  I 
wanted,  but,  as  you  have  probably  heard 
Dr.  Harrison  say,  there  are  no  sign  posti 
anywhere.  After  having  a  sandwich  I 
drove  back  and  got  on  the  right  road  and 
everything  went  along  finely  until  3  p.  M. 

"The  road  was  awfully  rocky  and  I  had 
a  beautiful  blow-out.  After  that  things 
went  along  nicely  until  time  to  light  the 
lights,  when  one  went  on  the  bum.  When 
I  got  as  far  as  Crow  Lake,  it  looked  as 
though  the  road  the  garage  man  told  me 
to  take  was  wet  and  I  knew  that  when 
those  dry  lakes  were  wet  they  were  like 
quick  sand,  so  I  decided  to  take  the  road 
that  looked  the  best  used.  In  doing  so  I 
had  to  go  up  a  slight  hill,  my  brakes  gave 
way  and  I  just  naturally  went  back  and 
over  the  hill.  It  was  lucky  for  me  it  was 
not  very  steep,  nevertheless  it  put  an  aw- 
ful crimp  in  my  courage  for  by  that  time 
I  was  pretty  tired. 

"I  had  not  passed  a  sign  post  or  a  human 
being  all  day,  and  so  had  no  idea  how  far 
I  still  had  to  go,  but  I  kept  on  driving 
for  what  seemed  to  me  miles  and  finally 
ran  out  of  gas.  Well,  there  I  was  in  the 
desert  with  no  gas ;  as  it  was  dark  I 
decided  to  stay  in  the  car  all  night  and 
start  walking  in  the  morning.  It  wai 
pretty  chilly  and  the  coyotes  howling  made 
it  anything  but  a  pleasant  night.  At  six 
in  the  morning  took  a  canteen  of  water 
and  started,  walked  until  about  eleven 
thirty  when  I  met  a  car,  but  of  course 
they  were  going  in  the  wrong  direction; 
they  told  me  however  that  I  was  sixteen 
miles  from  Manora.  I  started  again 
although  I  was  pretty  tired  and  it  was 
getting  hot  too.  By  one  o'clock  I  was  feel- 
ing pretty  bad.  My  feet  were  sore  and 
my  head  and  the  back  of  my  neck  and 
the  upper  part  of  my  legs  ached  like 
toothache.  I'd  walk  about  fifteen  minutes, 
sit  down  to  rest  and  then  cry  for  about 
five  minutes,  then  start  again.  At  four 
thirty  a  man  on  horseback  came  along  and 
I  asked  him  how  far  I  was  from  Manora; 
he  said  'ten  miles,  all  hills.'  I  was  so  all 
in  I  just  could  not  stand  anything  so  I 
sat  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
cried.  I  never  could  make  it,  so  this  man 
put  me  on  the  horse  and  took  me  to  his 
cabin,  made  me  a  cup  of  stiff  black  coffee 
and  let  me  rest  awhile.  His  wife  got  me 
something  to  eat,  which  I  could  not  eat, 
then  I  went  to  bed  just  so  fagged  out  I 


wanted  to  die.  The  next  morning  the  man 
went  out  in  the  desert  and  got  my  car, 
he  got  back  about  noon,  we  had  lunch 
and  then  I  started  out.  I  surely  was  in  no 
condition  to  ride  but  thought  I  ought  to 
get  in.  It  was  a  dreadful  road. 

"I  finally  came  to  a  sign-post  tht  said 
'Manora  2  miles.'  I  had  no  speedometer 
on  my  car  so  of  course  could  not  judge 
two  miles.  I  kept  on  driving,  thinking  I 
would  soon  see  the  town,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  the  car  skidded  to  the  side  of  the 
road  and  I  could  not  steer  it  any  more. 
I  got  out  and  looked  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  had  broken  the  front  spring.  The 
fenders  were  right  down  on  the  tires.  It 
was  getting  pretty  dark  but  I  decided  that 
I  could  not  be  very  far  from  the  town  and 
would  try  to  walk  in.  I  started  walking 
and  crying  at  the  same  time.  Finally  after 
I  had  walked  quite  a  ways  I  saw  a  car 
coming  and  it  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
boys  from  the  State  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, so  I  asked  him  for  a  ride  between 
sobs,  and  how  far  away  I  was  from 
Manora.  He  said  'seven  and  a  half  miles.' 
I  had  passed  the  town  and  never  saw  it. 
After  supper  we  went  on  and  got  the  car, 
and  found  the  spring  was  broken.  The 
spring  was  weak  and  in  going  over  a  bump 
it  caught  down  to  the  rod  that  connects  the 
wheels. 

''We  brought  the  car  in  and  then  I  re- 
tired but  I  could  not  sleep  nor  could  I  eat 
the  next  day;  I  just  quivered  all  the  time. 
It  is  better  today  and  I  am  holding  clinics 
here  for  two  days. 

"I  am  just  scared  to  death  now  to  be  out 
on  this  desert  alone." 

PASSING  on  a  piece  of  misinformation, 
Shoptalk  announced  mistakenly  in  the  Jan- 
uary Midmonthly  that  Emma  Winslow  had 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Marion  County 
Child  Health  Demonstration.  Miss  Win- 
slow's  correct  title  is  Publicity  and  Re- 
search Secretary  for  the  Child  Health 
Demonstration  Committee,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Room  1648,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  city;  she  spends  part  of  her 
time  in  the  field,  however,  working  with 
the  local  staffs  of  the  four  demonstrations 
under  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program, 
of  which  Marion  County  is  one. 

THE  AMALGAMATED  BANK  of  New 
York,  New  York's  first  labor  bank,  recently 
moved  into  quarters  which,  for  spacious- 
ness and  the  general  display  of  gleaming 
marble  and  mahogany,  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  other  prosperous 
metropolitan  banking  institutions.  Since  its 
organization  in  1923  the  bank  has  occupied 
a  crowded  and  inconvenient  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  an  old  building  at  103  East 
14  Street.  The  new  location  is  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  i5th  Street  and  Union 
Square.  The  bank  opened  with  assets  of 
$556,000.  It  now  has  12,375  depositors  and 
its  deposits  amount  to  $6,466,000.  In  de- 
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scribing  the  opening  of  the  bank's  new 
quarters,  Advance,  the  organ  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
commented,  "The  electric  flashing  of  the 
words  'Amalgamated  Bank  of  New  York,' 
which  greets  tens  of  thousands  of  workers 
on  their  way  home  from  the  shops  in  Union 
Square,  .  .  .  means  that  the  day  may  not 
be  far  off  when  Labor  will  extend  its 
activities  to  spheres  hitherto  undreamed  of. 
This,  more  than  anything  else,  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  success  of  the  Amalgamated 
Bank." 

NORTH  CAROLINA  has  recently  held 
what  is  thought  to  have  been  the  fir«t 
Negro  state  welfare  conference  under  the 
auspices  of  the  state  board  of  charities  and 
public  welfare.  H.  Hoyle  Sink,  state  par- 
don commissioner,  addressed  a  conference 
as  representative  of  Governor  A.  W.  Mc- 
Lean, and  the  other  speakers  included  Mrs. 
Kate  Burr  Johnson,  state  commissioner  of 
public  welfare,  and  Lt.  Lawrence  A.  Ox- 
ley,  who  is  in  charge  of  work  among  the 
Negroes. 

THE  Maternity  Center  Association  in  New 
York  city  has  moved  its  administrative 
offices  from  370  Seventh  Avenue  to  578 
Madison  Avenue. 

A  LARGE  EXTENSION  in  its  care  for 
the  aged,  for  convalescent  adults,  and  for 
boys  and  girls  in  summer  camps,  has  been 
made  possible  for  the  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P. 
by  the  recent  gift  of  the  Robert  Boyd  Ward 
Fund,  Inc.,  of  a  thousand  acres  on  the 
Hudson  river  in  Dutchess  County,  with 
many  buildings,  and  upwards  of  $1,000,- 
ooo  with  which  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  new  enterprise.  It  will  be  known  ai 
Ward  Haven. 

L.  E.  LASHMAN  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  Jewish  Children's  Home 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  after  three  years' 
service  as  its  Extension  Director. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARKER  has  resigned  his 
position  as  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  and  will  join  the 
staff  of  the  American  Association  for 
Community  Organization.  His  successor 
has  not,  at  the  time  of  going  to  press, 
been  appointed. 

ALLAN  BLOOM  has  become  educational 
director  of  the  Jewish  Federation  of  In- 
dianapolis. Mr.  Bloom  has  been  executive 
director  of  the  Jewish  Federation  of  Social 
Service  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

MARY  PALEVSKY  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Jewish  Social 
Service  Bureau  of  Brooklyn,  organized  in 
May,  1925,  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
Brooklyn  Jewish  Big  Brother  and  Big 
Sister  Association,  the  Protective  Aid  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
and  the  Brooklyn  Lodge  of  the  B'nai  B'rith. 


February  15,  1926 

The  Bureau  plans  to  do  Jewish  pre- 
delinquency  and  delinquency  work,  and 
later  it  probably  will  undertake  probation 
and  after-care  as  well.  For  four  years 
Miss  Palevsky  has  been  District  Supervisor 
for  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  in  New 
York  city. 

ELIZABETH  PERRY,  who  has  been 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Legal  Status 
of  Women  of  the  Illinois  League  of 
Women  Voters,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant state's  attorney  in  the  Juvenile  Court. 

AFTER  SEVENTY  years  during  which  it 
has  maintained  a  congregate  type  of 
orphanage,  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Destitute  Children  of  Seamen  announces 
that  it  has  decided  to  scrap  its  old  build- 
ing at  West  New  Brighton  and  to  embark 
on  a  child  placing  program.  Provision  al- 
ready has  been  made  for  the  children  who 
were  living  at  the  orphanage.  New  appli- 
cants will  be  studied  physically  and  ment- 
ally before  they  are  placed  in  foster  homes. 
Dr.  Stanley  King  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
psychiatric  work;  and  Annie  E.  McCord, 
executive  secretary  of  the  placement  work 
can  be  reached  at  24  East  10  Street,  New 
York  city. 

THE  JEWISH  Social  Service  Quarterly 
has  recently  made  its  bow  in  new  dress 
and  enlarged  format  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  I.  M.  Rubinow  and  Benjamin 
Glassberg.  The  greater  part  of  the  De- 
cember issue,  the  first  of  this  new  regime, 
is  devoted  to  a  symposium  on  Jewish 
standards  of  relief,  with  papers  by  Maur- 
ice Taylor,  John  Slawson,  Julia  A.  Dush- 
kin,  Charles  S.  Bernheimer,  M.D.,  M.  A. 
Leavitt,  H.  L.  Lurie  and  Morris  D.  Wald- 
man. 

MILLS  COLLEGE  has  undertaken  a  novel 
form  of  cooperation  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Anderson,  policewoman  in  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, by  assigning  certain  students  in 
sociology  to  read  and  abstract  books  and 
articles  on  crime,  juvenile  delinquency  and 
psychiatry  to  save  her  time.  A  graduate 
student  in  social  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  undertaken  to 
give  several  hours  a  week  in  research  for 
Mrs.  Anderson. 

MRS.  HELEN  B.  JOHNSON  has  been 
appointed  as  the  first  policewoman  in 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  to  take  charge  of  police 
work  among  women,  girls,  and  children, 
and  exercise  police  supervision  over  public 
dance  halls  and  theaters. 

DR.  LOUIS  I.  HARRIS,  recently  appointed 
Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  city, 
has  been  in  the  service  of  the  department 
since  1907,  latterly  as  head  of  the  bureau 
of  preventive  diseases.  He  is  a  lecturer 
on  hygiene  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  chairman  of  the  section  on  public 
health  administration  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  a  trustee  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  and  president 
of  the  Association  of  Tuberculosis  Clinics 
of  New  York  city. 

THE  LARGEST  registration  ever  reached 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
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was  that  of  the  fall  quarter  of  1925,  when 
its  students  numbered  364  as  against  the 
previous  high  record  of  202  in  1924.  This 
increase  is  due  partly  to  the  additional 
extension  courses  offered  this  year,  though 
the  number  of  students  in  the  regular 
course  far  outnumbers  the  corresponding 
group  last  year. 

FRED  T.  HARRIS,  for  several  years  pub- 
licity director  of  the  Rochester  Community 
Chest,  died  on  December  14  as  the  result 
of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Mr.  Harris  had 
been  in  failing  health  since  his  return  from 
Savannah,  Georgia,  where  he  handled  the 
publicity  for  the  new  chest. 

W.  FREDERICK  MOSEL,  formerly  with 
the  Boys'  Club,  has  become  publicity  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Probation  Associa- 
tion. 

DR.  R.  G.  LELAND,  who  for  six  years 
has  been  chief  of  the  division  of  hygiene 
of  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Health, 
has  resigned  to  become  director  of  the 
Toledo  Public  Health  Federation.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Jackson  A.  Frank,  for 
the  past  five  years  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
tuberculosis. 

THE  NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BU- 
REAU has  taken  over,  as  a  major  activity, 
the  study  of  financial  support  of  national 
organizations,  recommended  by  Porter  Lee 
and  Walter  Pettit  in  their  report  of  inter- 
relationships of  national  social  work  organi- 
zations. For  over  a  year,  a  "type"  study  of 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  has 
been  in  progress  in  the  office  of  Raymond  B. 
Fosdick,  with  Mark  M.  Jones  in  direct 
charge.  It  is  now  practically  complete.  The 
great  amount  of  time  given  to  the  study 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
has  been  due  to  the  desire  to  establish  a 
method  for  studying  other  national  organi- 
zations. At  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Information  Bureau's  committee  on  study 
of  national  agencies,  held  February  i,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  National  Council  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  be  asked  to  submit 
to  an  intensive  study  of  its  financial  sup- 
port, as  typical  of  several  organizations 
working  through  local  branches  and  de- 
pending largely  on  local  constituencies  for 
financial  support.  Along  with  this  inten- 
sive study  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  go  a 
less  intensive  survey  of  the  financial  sup- 
port of  about  forty  national  organizations, 
carrying  on  a  nation-wide  work  through 
local  affiliations  of  one  kind  or  another. 
A  sub-committee  has  been  appointed  to 
have  general  supervision  of  the  study  of 
financial  support:  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association,  John  B. 
Andrews,  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  Sherrard  Ewing,  National  As- 
sociation of  Travelers  Aid  Societies;  Dr. 
William  F.  Snow,  American  Association 
for  Social  Hygiene,  Howard  F.  Braucher, 
Playground  and  Recreation  Ass'n  of  Ameri- 
ca. Robert  Gould,  who  has  had  the  imme- 
diate supervision  for  the  "type"  study  of 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
joined  the  staff  of  the  National  Informa- 


tion  Bureau  on  January  15  in  order  to 
assume  charge  of  the  continuing  study. 

ALLEN  T.  BURNS,  who  has  been  director 
of  the  Bureau  since  July  1,  1922,  resigned 
on  January  15,  in  order  to  become  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Association 
for  Community  Organization.  Pierce  Wil- 
liams, Organization  Secretary,  is  tempor- 
arily in  charge  of  the  Bureau  until  the 
selection  of  a  new  director. 

THE  SEPARATION  of  the  American 
Association  for  Community  Organization 
from  the  National  Information  Bureau, 
voted  by  the  board  of  dirtctors  of  the 
Association  at  its  meeting  held  in  Chicago 
September  21,  1925,  has  been  made  effec- 
tive through  action  taken  by  the  executive 
committee  at  a  meeting  held  in  Cincinnati 
on  January  25,  1926.  Allen  T.  Burns, 
formerly  director  of  the  National  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  was  elected  executive  director. 
Pierce  Williams,  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau,  has  been  giving  prac- 
tically all  of  his  time  to  community  chest 
work,  also  becomes  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Association.  Oscar  Schoenherr,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Welfare  Federation 
of  the  Oranges,  N.  J.,  was  elected  treas- 
urer, and  Mrs.  George  Herbert  Clark,  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Community  Welfare  Federation,  was  elec- 
ted secretary.  The  other  officers  of  the 
Association  are  Halstead  L.  Ritter,  presi- 
dent, Henry  G.  Stevens,  vice  president. 

Mr.  Burns  will  devote  his  time  chiefly 
to  work  in  the  field,  visiting  community 
chests  and  helping  them  to  solve  their 
problems  of  policy  and  administration.  Mr. 
Williams  will  be  responsible  for  the  execu- 
tive work  in  the  New  York  office,  with  only 
occasional  visits  into  the  field.  The  offices 
of  the  Association  will  remain  in  New 
York  during  1926,  and  the  Association  has 
rented  approximately  half  the  office  space 
at  present  occupied  by  the  National  In- 
formation Bureau.  By  virtue  of  a  lump 
sum  contribution  voted  by  the  A.  A.  C.  O. 
to  the  National  Information  Bureau  for 
the  year  1926,  every  contributing  member 
of  the  association  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ports on  national  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions coming  within  the  field  of  the  Bureau. 

EDITH  BURLEIGH  is  chairman  of  the 
Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers;  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  vice-chairman;  Helen  MoiUe- 
grifio,  secretary;  and  Jessie  Dean,  treas- 
urer. Emory  S.  Bogardus,  Miriam  Van 
Waters,  and  G.  Eleanor  Kimble  comprise 
the  executive  committee.  The  chapter  has 
started  a  cooperative  training  course  for 
students  in  training  in  social  ag.ncies 
under  a  committee  headed  by  Louise 
Drury.  The  students  are  college  graduates 
who  already  have  had  theoretical  training 
in  sociology,  economics,  psychology  and 
kindred  fields.  Each  student  works  three 
days  a  week  in  one  of  the  case-working 
agencies  and  arranges  to  stay  with  that 
agency  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
rest  of  the  week  is  spent  in  nttending 
lectures  and  in  class  work. 


In  Aid  of  a  Fireproof  Home  at  Hawthorne 

The  Servants  of  Relief  For 
Incurable  Cancer  Declare 

Who  would  say  that  cancerous  poor  cannot  have  a  fire- 
proof house  for  a  hundred  patients  in  Westchester  County, 
while  a  clubhouse  and  golf  links  would  be  a  sensible  outlay 
in  any  pretty  place?  Again,  who  wants  to  see  patients  burn 
up,  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor? 

Your  work  is  unique,  and  the  comfort  you  give  your 
poor  sufferers  is  wonderful.  1  teas  so  impressed  by  my 
•visit  that  I  have  been  brimming  over  with  admiration.  I 
have  visited  many  hospitals  and  homes  all  over,  here 
and  abroad,  but  none  can  come  up  to  your  home.  It  is  a 
wonderful  piece  of  viork.  You  deserve  all  the  help  you 
need  for  the  building  mentioned. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
MRS.   S.   B.   STANTON. 

I  have  known  about  this  lofty  work  of  yours  since 
long  ago — indeed,  from  the  day  you  began  it;  I  have 
known  of  its  steady  growth  and  progress,  step  by  step, 
to  its  present  generous  development,  and  assured  position 
among  those  benefactions  to  which  the  reverent  homage 
of  all  creeds  and  colors  is  due;  I  have  seen  it  rise  from 
seedling  to  tree  with  no  endowment  but  the  voluntary 
aid  which  your  patient  labor  and  faith  have  drawn  from 
the  purses  of  grateful  and  compassionate  men;  and  1 
am  glad  in  the  prosperous  issue  of  your  work,  and  glad 
to  know  that  this  prosperity  will  continue,  and  be  per- 
manent— a  thing  which  I  do  know,  for  that  endowment 
is  banked  where  it  cannot  fail  until  pity  fails  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  that  will  never  be. 

Sincerely  yours, 
S.  S.   CLEMENS, 
"Mark  Twain." 

MOTHER  M.  ALPHONSA  LATHROP,  O.  S.  D. 

Treasurer 

Servants  of  Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer. 
The    Wooden    Rosary    Hill    Home, 
Hawthorne,  Westchester  Co.,  IM.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Good* 

FREDERICK   LOESER   &   CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets  New  York 

Electric   Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD   &   ALMQUIST.    Inc. 
501   Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Dollar  Books 

Survey  Book  Department 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York 

/   enclose   $ for  which   please   send   me   the   books 

checked  below  at  $1.00  each: 

D  Mind   in  the  Making,  by  James   Harvey  Robinson 
CD  Youth     in  Conflict,  by  Miriam  Van  Waters 
D  Mothers   in   Industry,   by   Gwendolyn   S.   Hughes 
CD  Problem  Child  in  School,  by  Mary  B.  Sayles 
CD  Three     Problem     Children,     Narratives     from    a      Child 
Guidance  Clinic 

My    Name 

Street,    No 

City,    State 21526 
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of  limited  amount  like  radium,  coal,  oil,  forests  and  certain  rare 
forms  of  animal  and  plant  life.  The  conservation  of  ability, 
taste,  genius  and  of  amity  among  peoples  still  lies  before  us. 

There  is  another  tangible  field  of  conservation  of  perishable 
things  which  must  be  saved  early  if  they  are  to  serve  future 
needs.  That  field  preserves  natural  scenery  of  exceedingly 
beautiful  or  characteristic  types  which  would  be  destroyed  other- 
wise by  ordinary  economic  processes,  but  which  will  be  needed 
by  the  generations  of  the  future  to  give  a  vision  of  the  unspoiled 
loveliness  of  the  earth.  In  every  country  of  the  world  men  of 
vision  are  laying  up  store  of  such  lands  for  future  public  need. 
Such  conservation  in  our  own  land  has  preserved  the  Yosemite 
'Valley,  the  Colorado  Grand  Canyon,  Glacier  Park  and  all 
the  national  parks  of  the  West  freighted  with  their  individual 
and  sensitive  beauty  and  amounting  in  all  to  many  thousands 
of  square  miles.  East  of  the  Mississippi  no  substantial  areas 
of  characteristic  and  beautiful  scenery  have  been  preserved 
in  a  similar  way.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  only  remaining 
large  tracts  of  unspoiled  mountain  and  forest  scenery  of  un- 
usual nobility  and  distinction  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  hanging 
in  the  balance  between  acquisition  for  a  national  park  and 
destruction  by  lumbering  operations.  That  tract  includes  the 
virgin  forests  and  the  high  peaks  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains of  Tennessee. 

Year  by  year,  in  the  growth  of  our  cities  and  towns  and  in 
the  development  of  our  resources  in  raw  materials  we  witness 
the  destruction  of  such  regions  of  surpassing  natural  beauty 
which  are  as  valuable  to  the  human  family  in  many  respects 
as  are  the  precious  works  of  art  which  Mr.  Munsey's  gift 
will  secure,  but  which  are  even  more  sensitive  to  injury  and 
are  in  as  great  need  of  immediate  protection.  To  express  the 
hope  that  other  gifts  prompted  by  the  considerations  of  public 
interest  which  animated  Mr.  Munsey  may  be  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  land  possessing  scenery  of  such  incomparable 
loveliness  as  that  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  region  does 
not  disparage  what  he  has  done,  but  indicates  the  opportunity 
which  exists  for  public  spirited  help  in  a  wide  field  of  im- 
mediate need.  In  this  field,  gifts  of  such  great  size  are  not 
demanded,  but  the  results  of  generous  giving  here  are  vast 
both  in  the  extent  of  precious  ground  which  can  be  saved  and 
in  significance  to  coming  generations. 

ARTHUR  A.  SHURTLEFF 

Vice-president   American    Society    of 
Landscape  Architects,  Boston 

Do  Women  in  Industry  Need  Special 
Protection? 

(Continued  from  page  532) 

that  labor  turnover  on  transit  lines  is  high  means,  how- 
ever, that  newcomers  move  up  into  the  senior  groups  with 
relative  promptness.)  Also  the  requirement  that  women 
must  do  their  work  during  consecutive  hours  made  their 
continued  employment  impossible  because  of  the  two  peaks 
of  heavy  travel  in  the  New  York  city  day. 

Thus  the  law  that  was  enacted  to  protect  women  en- 
gaged on  the  New  York  transit  lines  was  such  as  to  make 
their  employment  practically  impossible.  Of  course  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  women  would  have  been  con- 
tinued in  the  service  anyway  after  the  return  of  the  men 
from  the  war.  The  answer  is  that  probably  the  majority 
would  not  have  been  kept,  but,  once  more,  the  minority, 
with  little  question,  would  have  been. 

Mollifying  assertions  were  heard  from  various  sources  at 
this  time  to  the  effect  that  women  were  well  out  of  trans- 
portation employment  anyway,  for  "work  on  street  cars  was 
not  intended  for  women."  Others  saw  just  another  eco- 
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nomic  handicap  that  proved  to  be  an  unnecessary  one.  The 
Federal  Women's  Bureau  found  that  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  women  so  employed  was  increased,  that  they  enjoyed 
the  fresh  air,  and  their  hours  of  labor  were  no  longer  than 
those  worked  by  women  for  years. 

THIS  discovery  suggests  the  elaborate  amount  of  false 
reasoning  to  which  we  have  submitted  in  regard  to 
the  physiology  of  women.  For  example,  we  have  no  proof 
that  customary  exercise  of  the  muscles  is  injurious  to  women 
during  the  menstrual  period.  Indeed,  Dr.  Reynold  Spaeth 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  says  that  regular  physical 
activity  seems  to  be  beneficial  to  women  and  that  menstru- 
ation is  actually  facilitated  and  is  less  painful  among  women 
in  industry  than  among  the  same  group  before  they  began 
gainful  work.  Dr.  Spaeth  stresses  the  need  of  good  venti- 
lation and  generally  desirable  working  conditions,  and  he 
emphasizes  the  value  of  alternating  positions  from  sitting  to 
standing  instead  of  continuous  sitting  which  may  produce 
constipation  and  congestion  of  the  blood.  He  declares  that 
the  physical  and  other  differences  between  men  and  unmar- 
ried women  do  not  demand  special  health  standards  for 
women. 

And  again,  John  L.  Gernon,  after  long  experience  as 
chief  factory  inspector  in  New  York,  replies  to  the  question 
as  to  how  heavy  a  weight  women  in  industry  should  be  per- 
mitted to  lift,  "Show  me  the  woman.1'  This,  of  course,  is 
the  logical  distinction  in  the  employment  of  both  men  and 
women.  It  points  to  the  more  individual  attention  that  can 
be  given  by  the  work's  doctor. 

Polishing  and  grinding  processes  and  core  making  are  two 
more  occupations  in  which  special  laws  have  been  harmful 
instead  of  protective  to  women,  prohibitive  acts  having  been 
passed  because  of  the  injurious  dusts,  fumes  and  gases. 

The  evolution  of  the  New  York  act  for  women  core  mak- 
ers is  a  story  to  be  told  by  itself.  As  for  polishing  and  grind- 
ing operations,  it  may  be  said  briefly  that  this  "exclusion 
from  an  occupation  that  is  profitable"  was  a  "needless  price" 
that  women  were  obliged  to  pay,  for  machines  are  now 
equipped  with  exhaust  systems  that  carry  off  all  of  the  dan- 
gerous gases.*  And  in  addition  to  this  direct  effect  upon 
the  employment  for  women  these  laws  lessen  women's 
chances  of  getting  any  jobs  which  require  the  use  of  ma- 
chine tools.  This  is  owing  to  the  custom  in  many  shops 
for  each  operator  to  grind  his  own  tools,  making  it  neces- 
sary for  firms  to  hire  extra  men  to  take  care  of  women's 
tools. 

These  are  some  of  the  less  known  facts  that  are  basic  in 
the  protest  against  special  laws  for  women  as  a  possible 
entering  wedge  for  legislation  for  both  sexes.  The  price 
to  women  is  high  when  the  economic  odds  are  already 
heaped  against  them.  They  ask  for  help  instead  of  hindrance. 
Such  legislation  "will  protect  women  to  the  vanishing  point,'' 
says  Ella  Sherwin,  printer. 

THE  attitude  of  organized  men  in  regard  to  special 
legislation  for  women  has  been  suggested.  Briefly, 
they  are  in  favor  of  it  for  women  and  opposed  to  it  for 
themselves.  Their  opposition  springs  from  their  belief  that 
help  from  the  state  lessens  the  lure  of  the  unions  as  a  power 
for  protecting  the  worker,  making  organization  more  diffi- 
cult. This  in  spite  of  the  fact,  (Continued  on  page  585) 
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JOHN  L.   GILLIN,   Editor 
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Jesse  Frederick  Steiner 

Professor  of  Social  Technology  at  the 
University   of  North    Carolina 


"It  is  the  best  book  on  community  organization  that  has 
yet  appeared  and  is  particularly  useful  for  class  and 
reference  work.  It  is  a  subject  that  is  of  universal  import 
and  interest,  and  social  workers  as  well  as  organizers 
should  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  the  careful  work 
that  he  has  done." — L.  E.  BOWMAN,  Columbia  University. 

"It  is  by  far  the  most  usable  book  on  the  subject  that  I 
have  seen  yet." — J.  A.  DALE,  University  of  Toronto. 

"This  book  will  be  of  genuine  assistance  to  social  workert 
and  students  of  the  community  organization  movement." 
— STUART  A.  QUEEN,  University  of  Kansas. 
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•The  New  Position  of  Women  in  Industry,  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
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SHILLADY  AND  STUART,  INC. 

Social  Organization  Service 

Counsel  Service  Financial  Secretariat 

Mail  Campaigns 

We  are  open  to  engagement  as  Organization 
Counsel  on  policies  and  program,  as  Admin- 
istrative and  Program  Consultants  or  as  the 
Financial  Secretariat  for  one  or  two  Social 
Agencies  of  standing 

New  Givers  Secured 

We  secured  1,000  new  givers  in  one  month- for 
each  of  two  New  York  agencies  and  can  secure 
before  summer  5,000  new  givers  for  any 
cause  that  has  a  good  appeal 

We  have  done  it  before  in  the  same  period 
Only  endorsed  agencies  considered 

132  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 


JOHN     R.     SHILLADY 
ROBERT    STUART 

Directors 


CALL 
LONGACRE    2+5< 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGU  E— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  Tork  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  orsan  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL    OF    CANCER— Dr. 

George  A.  Soper,  managing  director;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  Tork. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $6.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  In  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provision;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb.  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
VIce-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens. 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  Improved  standards 
and  methods  in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  in 
phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR   HOME   MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.     Florence    E.    Quinlan,    Executive    Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college   students,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,    Raymond    E.    Cole,    Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — onstituttd  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  105  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.   of  Research  and  Education.   Rev.  F.   E.   Johnson,   Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y. 
International   Justice   and  Goodwill:    Rev.    S.    L.   Gulick,    Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,   Sec'y. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  daily  living  in  the  home,  in  the  business  world, 
and  in  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with  branches  in 
44  states. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  the  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mab«l 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  In  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
sec'y:  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100: 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1912, 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  chlldrsn 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Flnley,  Pres.;  Amos  L. 
Prescott,  Treas.;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  City.  Pamphleta 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebrity,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems in  human  behavior,  education,  industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hysiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Miss  Gertrude 
Vaile,  president,  Denver,  Colo.;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  'Uscuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Spring,  1926. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, si-crrtarv;  ".70  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  turn  •'' 
information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service  for 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movement 
— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,540 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  388 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF    JEWISH     WOMEN— 2109    Broadway, 

New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.   Bt^rnberger 
ex.    sec'y.      Promotes    civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and 
social    welfare   in    the   United    States.    Canada,    Cuba,    Europe. 
Department    of    Immigrant    Aid — 799    Broadway.      Miss    Fiorina 
Lasker,   chairman.     For   the  protection   and   education   of   im- 
migrant   women    and    girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Herz.  chair- 
man,   5    Columbus   Circle,    New  York   City. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly  II.  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Journal  of  the 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year:  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


JOINT     COMMITTEE    ON     METHODS     OF     PREVENTING     DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham     Romeyn     Taylor,     executive     director,     50 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — for  social  service  among  Negroes, 
L  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 
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NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
Industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  FGourth  Avenue,  JSew  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration, 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  A  M  E  R I C  A— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  Bec'jr;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


Do  Women  in  Industry  Need  Special 
Protection  ? 

(Continued  from  page  583) 

as  we  have  seen,  that  the  great  majority  of  workers  in  this 
country  have  not  become  members  of  unions. 

Thus  it  is  an  open  secret  that  organized  labor's  advocacy 
of  protective  legislation  for  women  only,  is  a  case  of  mixed 
motives  with  which  this  whole  question  is  irretrievably 
fraught.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  for  example,  that  the 
Women's  Joint  Legislative  Conference  of  New  York  was 
admittedly  organized  in  1918  "at  the  request  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  to  formulate  and  push  a  program  of 
women's  labor  bills."  Let  us  run  through  the  history  of  the 
law  for  women  core  makers. 

The  International  Molders  Union  has  considered  the 
presence  of  women  in  foundries  an  "industrial  problem'1 
ever  since  the  first  decade  of  this  century  when  women 
began  to  appear  in  substantial  numbers.  The  union  adopted 
resolutions  to  the  effect  that  any  member  who  gave  instruc- 
tion to  females  in  any  branch  of  the  trade  should  be  ex- 
pelled, that  they  would  work  for  the  restriction  of  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  foundries  with  the  idea  of 
eventually  eliminating  it  "in  the  uplifting  of  humanity." 
They  repeatedly  urged  the  New  York  state  legislature  to 
pass  a  bill  to  this  effect.  Thus  they  were  eager  witnesses 
during  the  hearings  of  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission 
which  led  to  the  1913  bill  prohibiting  women  from  making 
cores  when  the  cores  were  baked  in  the  making  room.  They 
held  that  foundries  are  "no  place  for  a  woman,"  that  if 
women  have  to  work  they  should  answer  the  "ads"  for 
domestic  servants,  that  "some  women  working  in  foundries 
cannot  boil  water  without  burning  it,  and  to  become  the 
wife  of  a  man  they  should  have  a  training  at  home  and 
learn  housework.1' 

So  in  the  desire  to  free  themselves  of  the  growing  com- 
petition of  women,  foundrymen  turned  to  the  time-old  argu- 
ment about  woman's  place  being  in  the  home  and  to  that 
of  the  welfare  of  the  race  by  keeping  her  there. 

In  restaurants  and  drug  stores  women  have  also  felt  the 
competition  of  men  through   the  impact  of  special  legisla- 
tion.    Many  waitresses  are   resentfully  aware,  when  their 
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work  is  taken  on  by  men  at  ten  at  night,  that  the 
heaviest  peak  of  serving  is  over  while  the  heaviest  tipping 
by  patrons  has  just  begun.  Moreover  they  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  law  does  not  interfere  with  the  night  work 
of  women  employed  "as  singers  and  performers  of  any 
kind."  This  second  group  complements  rather  than 
competes  with  men  and  their  services  are  undisturbed  by 
the  law. 

In  drug  stores  the  night  occupations  were  left  open  for 
men  when  in  1920  the  New  York  legislature  brought  drug 
stores  under  the  mercantile  law  in  respect  to  the  hours  of 
women. 

And  now  it  appears  that  scrubbing  in  our  great  office 
buildings  is  coming  to  be  work  for  men.  The  familiar  fig- 
ures of  cramped  and  tired  scrub  women  are  disappearing  and 
men  with  electric  machines  are  taking  their  places.  This 
change  is  not  because  the  work  is  harder,  it  is  asserted,  but 
because  it  is  better  paid — a  few  now  can  do  the  work  of 
many  when  the  job  was  done  by  hand.  Will  this  bring  a 
demand  for  a  new  law  for  the  "protection''  of  women  it 
is  queried?  These  men  are  not  organized,  but  organization 
and  tradition  are  with  them. 

In  the  eternal  struggle  for  economic  security,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  self-preservation  tactics  of  men's 
unions.  But  for  the  long  run  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they 
are  not  well  directed.  Women  have  come  into  industry  to 
stay  and  their  failure  to  organize  in  order  to  join  in  the 
collective  bargain  will  continue  to  menace  the  bargaining 
power  of  men. 

But  what  is  more  difficult  to  understand  is  why,  for  ex- 
ample, the  views  of  the  International  Molders  had  so  deter- 
mining an  effect  upon  the  New  York  Factory  Investigating 
Commission,  created  for  scientific  investigation  of  conditions 
on  which  to  make  recommendations  to  the  legislature.  The 
final  recommendation  of  the  commission  which  led  to  the 
prohibitive  law  embodied  the  pleas  of  the  molders,  that  al- 
though core  making  is  not  "absolutely  detrimental  to  a 
woman's  health  .  .  .  we  believe  it  should  be  discouraged 
and  ultimately  suppressed,"  that  this  work  was  "never  in- 
tended'' for  women  and  the  "instincts  of  chivalry  and 
decency"  demand  action.  So  despite  the  absence  of  reasons 
of  health  and  despite  the  protest  of  the  women  core  mak- 
ers involved,  the  restrictive  measure  was  passed,  with  the 
result  that  women  were  practically  locked  out  of  this  trade. 
Installation  of  proper  ventilating  systems  for  the  benefit  of 
both  sexes  would  seem  to  have  been  a  more  scientific  solu- 
tion. 

The  desirability  of  this  kind  of  inclusive  action  is  being 
increasingly  emphasized  by  our  industrial  engineers.  Both 
engineers  and  physicians  are  stressing  the  economy  of  better 
care  of  all  workers  in  industry — not  primarily  for  society's 
sake  but  for  industry's  sake.  This  strikes  nearer  home  for 
the  employer  and  opens  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  problem 
of  tired  and  inefficient  wage  earners,  this  time  an  attack  by 
induction. 

To  say  the  least,  therefore,  there  are  solid  considerations 
prompting  opposition  to  special  laws  for  women  in  industry. 
Large  new  questions  have  arisen  that  demand  free  and  un- 
biased thought.  That  is  if  we  are  really  seeking  the  line  of 
progress.  Our  knowledge  is  insufficient  so  far  for  a  con- 
clusive answer,  and  we  must  have  more.  Let  us  give  at- 
tention to  the  knowledge  we  have,  however,  and  as  it  in- 
creases let  us  be  ready  to  follow  the  facts  wherever  they 
may  lead.  ELIZABETH  FAULKNER  BAKER 
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consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

TRAINED  CASE  WORKER— Yiddish 
speaking,  one  having  knowledge  of  sten- 
ography or  typewriting  preferred.  Com- 
municate directly  with  United  Jewish 
Charities  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

WANTED:  In  a  Philadelphia  Hospital 
a  Social  Worker  with  good  educational 
background  and  experience  in  case  work. 
Hospital  experience  not  necessary.  5406 
SURVEY. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY  with  experi- 
ence and  training  for  well  established  fam- 
ily society.  Give  experience,  references,  and 
salary  expected  with  application.  Family 
Welfare  Association,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

WANTED :  —  Institutional  Supervision. 
Mature  experienced  Christian  Couple. 
College  trained.  Experienced  Social 
Service,  Welfare,  Camp,  Business,  Farm- 
ing, Games,  Athletics.  Man  experienced 
teacher  and  preacher.  5410  SURVEY. 

GOOD  opening  with  large  New  York 
City  social  welfare  organization  for  well- 
qualified  financial  secretary,  some  public 
speaking  included.  Written  applications 
only.  Give  full  details:  education,  special 
training,  experience,  references.  Address 
5397  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:— Jewish  Social  Worker  for 
relief  association,  Miami,  Florida.  Must 
be  good  case  worker  and  must  possess  ex- 
ecutive and  organizing  ability.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications.  Ad- 
dress replies  to  Community  Chest,  212 
Central  School. 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Institutional,  Settlement,  Family 
Case  Workers:  Club  Leaders, 
Trained  Nurses,  Dietitians,  Child 
Welfare  or  Industrial  Social 
Workers  ? 

Executive    Service    Corporation 

Pershing  Square  Building 

New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

MATRON  in  small  Southern  Jewish 
Orphanage.  Must  have  some  educational 
back  ground  and  able  to  take  care  of  all 
of  the  aspects  of  a  household  of  about  100 
people.  Give  full  particulars  and  references 
in  the  first  letter.  5412  SURVEY. 

BOYS'  WORKER  in  small  Southern 
Jewish  Orphanage,  single,  preferably  col- 
lege graduate,  able  to  take  care  of  athletic 
and  other  activities  and  with  some  knowl- 
edge  of  He  brew.  5413  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Competent  person  to  take 
charge  of  foster  home  department  of  Child 
Caring  Agency.  Applicant?  please  state 
age,  nationality,  religion,  experience, educa- 
tion, when  available,  and  salary  required. 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Winnipeg,  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba,  Canada. 

REAL    ESTATE 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

Have  you  a  Cottage,  Camp  or  Bungalow 
to  Rent  or  For  Sale? 

Have  vou  Real  Esate  transactions  of 
any  kind  pending? 

Try   the    SURVEY'S    Classified   columns. 
Special  Real  Estate  advertising  sections 
March,  April,  May,  June  issues. 
RATES 

25c  an   agate  line  $3.50  an   inch 

Advertising   Department 

THE  SURVEY 
112  East  igth  Street       New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 


TEN  ACRES,  with  six  room  house, 
modern  conveniences.  Beautifully  located 
near  Albany  Post  Road.  Fifty-two  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Place  suitable  for 
private  country  house  or  camp.  5414  SUR- 
VEY. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 

Speeches,  club  papers,  articles,  lectures, 
debates,   etc.,   prepared  to  order.     Out- 
lines or  complete  productions.  Research 
work.     Exclusive  service. 
John    H.    Arnold,   Cedar    Falls,    Iowa. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate    schools,     colleges     and     universities. 
Education    Service,    Steger    Building,    Chi-       * 
cago;     Southern     Building,     Washington;         ,_: 
1256  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


,     _ Jice  Bradley,  famous  expert, 
_Bhows^us(/ioi/:tomakehome  cook- 
>  ing,  cake-making,  candy- making 
give  big-profits.  How  to  cater,  run 
«  TEA  ROOMS,  Motor  Inns.  Cnfeter- 


positions. 


'own  buainesa  c  

rillu.     booklet,    "Cooklw  tor"PTOat,i;  H  _  _ 
«»4f.  Ukul  if  Hwni  Ec«M»ici,849E.51lll  Sl.,CbieiB» 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  experienced  in  Case 
Work,  as  executive  of  Welfare  Association 
or  Supervisor  in  Public  Charities  Depart- 
ment, available  February  15th.  Salary 

$1,800.     5407  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  of  refinement,  has 
lived  abroad,  speaks  French  and  Spanish, 
desires  to  go  to  Europe  for  summer,  as 
companion.  5402  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  woman,  with  nine 
years  experience  in  Children's  work,  wishes 
position  in  institution  or  Child  Welfare 
work.  East  preferred.  References.  5403 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  institution  worker 
wishes  position  March  first.  References. 
Miss  A.,  Box  536,  Miami,  Fla. 

LADY,  four  years'  experience  different 
lines  Social  Work,  desires  change  of  po- 
sition. Field  work  preferred,  but  others 
accepted.  Good  references.  5409  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  (thirty),  five 
years'  experience  Boys'  club  and  settlement 
work,  desires  position  evenings.  Highest 
references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
5404  SURVEY. 

GIRL,  college  graduate,  teaching  ex- 
perience, desires  summer  position  in  tutor- 
ing camp  or  in  social  work.  Box  303, 
Sioux  Rapids,  Iowa. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  and 
wife  need  position  in  institution  for  boys. 
Have  had  twelve  years  of  experience. 
Wife  capable  matron.  5408  SURVEY. 

EDUCATED,  experienced  man  desires 
evening  position  as  Director  of  Boys'  or 
other  social  work,  in  New  York  City  in 
return  for  residence.  5405  SURVEY. 

GIRL,  college  graduate,  teaching  ex- 
perience, desires  summer  position  in  tutor- 
ing Home  Economics  in  camp  work.  Box 
303,  Sioux  Rapids,  Iowa. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER  desires 
position  as  assistant  superintendent  or 
housemother  in  girls'  or  childrens'  insti- 
tution. 5367  SURVEY. 

A  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  with 
Social  Service  Training,  Tuberculosis,  Hos- 
pital Social  Service,  Industrial  and  organ- 
izing experience,  desires  position.  5380 
SURVEY. 

GIRL,  with  two  years  College  training 
desires  summer  position  in  tutoring  camp 
or  in  social  work.  <;38q  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  case  worker,  Catholic, 
desires  position  with  a  Catholic  welfare 
organization.  Address  5411  SURVEY. 

MAN,  thirty,  Columbia  University 
Master  of  Arts,  eight  years  in  various 
divisions  of  social  service,  seeks  evening 
position  in  return  for  maintenance  and 
nominal  salary.  5394  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  student,  desires  evening 
work  with  boys'  club.  Capable  personality. 
5391  SURVEY. 

RESEARCH:  We  ass!st  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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BULLETIN  BOARD 


GAMES 


FOR  THE  HOME 


NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION: 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  18-20.  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  J.  W.  Crabtree,  1201  Sixteenth  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE:  Chicago.  February  19- 
20.  Executive  Secretary,  C.  C.  Carstens,  130 
E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

MID-WESTERN  RECREATION  CONGRESS:  Chicago, 
Illinois.  February  19-21.  For  information 
write  to  Mr.  George  E.  Dickie,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

DEPARTMENT  of  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION:  Washington, 
D.  C.  February  21.25.  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Crabtree,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

MISSOURI  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Boon- 
ville,  Mo.  March  14-16.  Secretary,  E.  C. 
Steger,  2221  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ALL-PHILADELPHIA  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL 
WORK:  Philadelphia.  March  15-18.  Secretary, 
Clara  E.  Farr,  Room  302,  311  So.  Juniper 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

INDIANA  STATE  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION: 
South  Bend.  April  9-10.  Address:  Mabel  T. 
Wellman,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

LOUISIANA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  New 
Orleans.  April  12-13.  For  information  ad- 
dress Mr.  Sherman  Conrad,  Whitney  Central 
Building,  New  Orleans. 

LKAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS:  St.  Louis,  Mo.  April 
14-21.  Secretary,  Miss  Gladys  Harrison,  532 
Seventeenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  GIRL 
SCOUTS,  INC.:  St.  Louis,  Mo.  April  21-24. 
Director,  Mrs.  Jane  D.  Rippen,  670  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

KANSAS  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Manhat- 
tan. April  22-24.  Secretary,  Mr.  M.  W. 
Woods,  223  West  3d  Street,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertion},  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION  AND  THE  MEXICAN 
CASUAL,  by  E.  F.  Bamford,  Univ.  of 
Southern  Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (For- 
merly at  Baylor  Univ.)  I4p.  reprint, 
300  prepaid. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

AGED  CLIENTS  OF  BOSTON  SOCIAL  AGENCIES, 
by  a  Group  of  Investigators  and  Social 
Workers,  Lucile  Eaves,  Director.  Ex- 
perienced Social  workers  comment  on 
studies  based  on  over  a  thousand  caie 
histories  of  care  given  the  aged.  Order 
from  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Cloth,  153  pp.,  $1.25. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  308  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  250  per  copy. 


PERIODICALS 


cents  a  line  for  jour  insertions,  c«py 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  thorn 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventk  Avenue, 
New  York. 


SHAKESPEARE — How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare  ?  Con- 
sult the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare." 
Endorsed  by  best  authorties.  Instructive 
and  entertaining.  Price  60  cents.  The 
Shakespeare  Club,  Camden,  Maine. 


WANTED:  Copies  of  the  Survey 
and  Survey  Graphic  for  1923:  Jan. 
i,  15  Feb.  i,  15;  March  15;  April 
15;  June  15;  Aug.  i;  Sept.  i;  Dec. 
15.  1924:  Feb.  15.  1925:  March  15; 
May  15;  September  15;  October  15. 
1926:  Jan.  15.  Unexpected  demand  has 
wiped  out  our  stock.  Subscribers  who 
do  not  need  their  issues  for  future  use 
will  confer  a  real  favor  by  returning 
these  numbers  to  us  for  use  in  libraries 
and  colleges.  The  Survey,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  80-pp.   111.    handbook— U'i  FREE.     Homt-ftndy 

Domestic   Science    courses,    for   teachtnr.    Institution 

BanagnneDt.    etc.    and    for    home-making    efficiency. 

Am.  Sthool  of  Htrae  Eeonom!c$,  849  E.JSth  St.,  Chtcaf* 

REAL  HARRIS  HOMESPUNS 

Direct    from    makers.      Ideal    sporting 
materials.  Any  length  cut.     Price  12  N 
perytl.,    postage  paid.    Patterns    frw. 
IEWALL  197    STORNOWAY  SCOTLAND 

EARN  TRIP  TO  EUROPE.  Organizing 
small  party  World's  Largest  Student 
Travel  Organization.  Europe  36  days 
$290.  63  days  $490.  Mediterranean  Cruise 
with  Europe  $390.  Scandinavia  $390.  Only 
one  organizer  to  a  city  or  college.  STU- 
DENT INTERNATIONALE,  238  Back 
Bay,  Boston. 

Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


Mediterranean-Norway  Cruise 

CLARK'S  SUMMER  CRUISE  TO  EUROPE 

Portugal,  Spain,  Morocco,  Algeria, 

Italy,  Monaco,   Norway,   Sweden,    Scotland, 

England  (or  Germany)  and  France 

Round  trip  of  12,000  miles  on  the  new  oil-burner  S.S.  "Lan- 
castria"  (17,000  tons)  with  the  unsurpassed  Cunard  service  and 
cousine  throughout.  53  days.  Sailing  June  30,  1926,  returning 
August  21.  Stop-over  privileges  in  Europe. 

$550  and  up  including  regular  ship  and  shore  expenses,  char- 
tered first-class  trains,  fine  hotels,  best  of  travel  service  every- 
where. Membership  limited. 


FORUM    ROMANUM— ROME 

Address  Clark's  Tours   (Cruise  Dept.), 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Keep  Pace 

with  the  forward  inarch 
of  Social  Work 


Make  your  hotei 
reservations  now 
through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hotels 
and  Housing, 
523  Electric  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  military  unit  has  a  "guide"  at  the  head  of  the 
column  who  sets  the  pace  and  step. 

No  such  constant  checkup  is  offered  social  workers 
but  they  can  "fall  into  step"  with  the  nation's  social 
march  once  a  year  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work. 

The  national  office  and  the  Cleveland  committee 
promise  a  program  of  speakers,  accommodations  and 
entertainment  unmatched  in  the  53  years  of  National 
Conferences. 

Plan  to  be  there — to  keep  pace  with  the  forward 
march  of  social  work. 


FIFTY-THIRD  ANNUAL 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

Cleveland,  May  26-  -June  2 


cAddress  inquiries  to  Room  523  Electric  Building 


• 


CRIME  WAVES  AND  CRIME  REMEDIES 


George  W.  Kirchivey 
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GRAPHIC  NUMBER 


30  Cents  a  Copy 


March  1,  1926 


Hendrik  WMem  Van  Loon 

$5.00  a  Year 


By  co-operation  between 
the  manufacturers  of 
electrical  equipment  and 
the  electric  light  and 
power  companies,  the 
cost  of  electricity  has 
been  kept  down  in  the 
years  when  every  other 
cost  has  gone  up.  This 
is  a  record  of  which  the 
whole  electrical  industry 
is  properly  proud,  and 
in  which  the  General 
Electric  Company  has 
had  an  important  part. 


The  years  of  a  mother's  strongest 
influence  are  only  seven. 

In  those  vital  years,  a  mother  can 
make  a  G-E  motor  take  her  place 
in  the  laundry  for  1Yii  an  hour; 
sweep  her  house  for  less  than  2^ 
an  hour;  sew,  or  wash  dishes  at 
incredibly  low  cost. 

Give  electricity  your  routine  tasks. 
Enjoy  the  supreme  privilege  and 
duty  of  being  with  your  children. 
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Analytic  Index  to  This 
Number 

March   i,   1926 

Child  Welfare: 

The  beginnings  of  criminality,   p.   597 
What  the   prison   does  to   a  boy,   p.  606 

Family  Welfare: 

Case  work  in  nineteenth  century  England,   p.  623 
Old   age   pensions   in   England,   p.   640 

The  Law  and  Lawbreakers: 

The  prevalence  of  crime,  p.   593  ff. 

Organized   efforts  for   prevention   of  crime,   p.   596 

Conditions  in  western  prisons,  p.   598 

Elements  needed  in  prison  reform,  p.  601 

The   process   of   justice,   p.   602 

Does  the  prison  work  ?  p.  605 

The  value  of  the  probation  system,  p.  607 

Attacking  the   Massachusetts  courts,  p.   629 

Agencies  for  legal  defense,  p.  630 

A  reading  list  on  criminology,  p.  633 

The   value  of  parole,   p.   649 

The  Promotion  of  Health: 

The  value  of  public  health   work,  p.   622 
Industrial   health   work,   p.   642 

Mental  Hygiene : 

Psychiatric  work    in   Ft.    Leavenworth,   p.   600 
The  psychiatrist  and  the  criminal,  p.  610 

Organizing  Social  Forces : 

Charity  organization  of  nineteenth  century  England,  p.  623 
A    London   survey   of   social   conditions,   p.   634 

Immigration  and  Race  Rtlations: 

The  work  of  the  National   Urban  League,  p.  630 
The   foreign    language   press,   p.    631 

Education  Outside  the  School: 

Educational  work  in  San  Quentin  prison,  p.  600 
Education   through   a   museum,   p.   613 

Industrial  Conditions: 

Industrial  conditions  in  nineteenth  century  England,  p.  625 
An  industrial  survey  of  London,  p.  636 

Industrial  Relations: 

The  end  of  the  coal  strike,  p.  628 

Technical  cooperation  on  the  railroads,  p.  628 

Social  Invention  in  Industry: 

The  service  of  a  museum  to  a  manufacturing  city,  p.  615 
Peace  and  International  Relations: 

The  world  court  and  the  senate,  p.  626 
Mussolini    and    Germany,   p.   627 

Motives  and  Ideals: 

Ethics  and  the  medical  profession,  p.  618 
i9th  century  theories  of  poor  relief,  p..  623 
Broadway  ideals  of  beauty,  p.  632 


Like  Mark   Twain's 
Remark  about 
the  Weather 

A  Great  Deal  Has  Been  Said 

About  Crime 

But  Nothing  Has  Been  Done— 

that  has  proven  more  effective  than 
thorough  social  treatment  of  the  youth- 
ful offender. 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN— 

Juvenile  Courts 

Prevention  of  Delinquency 

Child   Guidance   Clinics 

Work   with   delinquent   women    and   girls 

Domestic   Relations   Courts 

Social    treatment   of   divorce 

Adult  probation 

The  immigrant  in  court 

Then   don't    fail   to   send   for   your   copy 

of    "DEVELOPMENT   OF    JUVENILE 

COURTS    AND    PROBATION" 

Papers,  reports,  interesting  addresses  presented 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  National  Probation 
Association  at  Denver,  1925. — Every  phase  of  de- 
linquency treatment  and  prevention  in  the  com- 
munity covered  by  leading  judges,  doctors  and  other 
experts. 

To  keep  yourself  posted  on  developments  in  social 
and  scientific  treatment  of  delinquency  and  its  pre- 
vention you  should  receive  "The  Probation  Bulle- 
tin", issued  bi-monthly,  and  the  other  publications 
sent  to  members  of  the  Association. 

JOIN  NOW 


National   Probation   Association, 
370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 

Enclosed  find  $ ....for copies  of  your  new 

report,  "The  Development  of  Juvenile  Courts  and  Pro- 
bation." (Price  $1  paper;  $1.50  cloth,  postpaid) 

Enclosed  find  $ for  active,  contributing,  sup- 
porting membership  in  the  Association.  I  understand 
that  members  receive  the  above  Report,  "The  Probation 
Bulletin,"  and  other  publications  of  the  Association 
without  additional  charge. 

Name    

Street    No 

City,   State 

Membership:  Active  $2.00,  Contributing  $5.00,  Support- 
ing $10.00. 
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Behind  the  Yellow  Mask 

/~*\  RIENTAL-AMERICAN  contacts — the  fringe  of  acquaintance,  repulsion,  coop- 
\^/  eration  between  yellow  men  and  white — will  be  the  subject  of  the  Survey  Graphic 
for  May.  This  special  number  will  deal  first  of  all  with  an  extraordinary 
enterprise  in  mutual  understanding — the  Survey  of  Race  Relations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  which  has  been  carried  on  under  the  general  leadership  of  Professor  Robert  E. 
Park  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  association  with  a  group  of  university  men  and 
women  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  with  the  Institute  for  Social  and  Religious  Research. 
With  this  base,  the  number  will  also  reach  across  the  Pacific  to  interpret  briefly  some 
of  the  controls  in  Hawaii  and  west  of  the  Pacific  which  also  have  their  profound  bear- 
ing on  the  future  of  the  yellow  and  white  races. 

Among  the  contributors  to  this  number  will  be: 


ROBERT  E.  PARK,  president  of  the  American 
Sociological  Association,  professor  in  Chicago 
University,  author  or  co-author  of  The  City,  The 
Immigrant  Press  and  Its  Control,  and  Old  World 
Traits.  Professor  Park  is  in  general  editorial  charge 
of  the  issue;  under  the  title  The  Yellow  Mask  he  will 
interpret  the  significance  of  the  survey  which  he  headed 
and  will  express  his  ripe  philosophy  of  race  contacts. 

WILLIAM    ALLEN    WHITE,    editor    of    the 
Emporia  Gazette  and  otherwise  internationally 
famous,  contributes  a  robust  account  of   Hawaii:  The 
Last  of  the  Magic  Isles — the  island  where  Pacific  prob- 
lems seem  most  happily  on  the  way  to  an  adjustment. 

CHESTER  H.   ROWELL,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses  California's    minister   of   foreign    relations 
under  various  state  administrations,  sums  up  the  inter- 
play of  yellow  men  and  white  opinions   in   the  Pacific 
states  and  interprets  the  issues  that  grow  out  of  it. 

WINIFRED  RAUSHENBUSH,  associated  with 
Professor  Park  in  the  Pacific  Coast  survey  and 
in  the  preparation  of  this  special  number,  gives  first- 
hand, sympathetic  pictures  of  two  Chinatowns  and  two 
Japanese  farming  villages — not  as  the  tourist  or  the 
propagandist  of  either  side  sees  them,  but  in  some 
measure  as  they  see  themselves. 

T  EWIS  S.  GANNETT,  associate  editor  of  The 
i  J*  Nation,  now  in  the  midst  of  a  six-months  tour 
of  the  Orient,  has  looked  at  America — from  China — 
and  tells  what  he  saw  through  the  eyes  of  his  Chinese 
friends. 

KAZUO  KAWAI,  a  Japanese  boy,  born  in  America, 
and  a  Chinese  youth,  write  of  what  is  perhaps  the 
loneliest  group  of  young  people  in  the  country — those 
Orientals  who  have  lost  their  Eastern  culture  and  are 
barred — or  all  but  barred — from  gaining  a  Western 
livelihood. 

EMORY  S.  BOGARDUS,  professor  of  sociology 
in  the  University  of  Southern  California,  author 
of  many  sociological  texts,  has  devised  a  fresh  and 
revealing  scale  for  the  measurement  of  what  he  calls 
Social  Distance,  and  describes  it  in  terms  of  the 
Last  of  the  Magic  Isles — the  island  where  Pacific  prob- 


T"1  LIOT  G.  MEARS,  of  Stanford  University, 
[^,  executive  secretary  of  the  Survey  of  Race  Re- 
lations, has  studied  the  Japanese  on  the  Land — that 
infiltration  of  Oriental  workers  into  the  agriculture  of 
California  which  has  so  deeply  stirred  the  state  eco- 
nomically and  socially,  and  writes  of  it. 

RD.  McKENZIE,  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
^  ington,  now  touring  the  world  as  a  Kahn  Fellow, 
tells  of  the  drift  of  the  Chinese  first  and  the  Japanese 
later  from  farm  and  timber-land  to  the  towns — the 
succession  of  occupations  of  yellow  workers  on  the 
coast. 

J     STEWART    BURGESS    of    Princeton-in-Peking, 
•    who  wrote  so  vividly  in  The  Survey  for  October, 
sketches    the    forces    that    are    making   the   new    China. 
Vera   Kelsey  and   Paul   Blanshard   tell    of   the    nascent 
labor  movements  in  China  and  Japan,   respectively. 

LEROY    BALDRIDGE,    who    spent   two    years    in 
China    and   Japan    after   making   his    distinguished 
army    sketches    in    France,    and    Winold    Reiss,    whose 
brilliant  studies  of  racial  types  are  familiar  to  Survey 
readers,  contribute  portraits  and  decorations. 
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Here  he  points  out  some  of  the  outstanding  difficulties 
in  American  use  of  that  apparatus  (p.  602). 

GHARLES  PLATT  of  Philadelphia,  whose  ideas 
on  crime  and  punishment  appear  on  page  605, 
has  devoted  the  last  seven  years  to  a  study  of  delin- 
quency, and  a  lifetime  to  the  observation  and  considera- 
tion of  social  problems.  For  years  a  practicing  phy- 
sician, he  is  now  chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Committee 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia,  a  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs,  chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  for  the  study  of 
Probations  and  Parole  and  president  of  the  National 
Probation  Association. 

KARL  A.  MENNINGER  (p.  610)  is  a  practicing 
psychiatrist  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  head  of  the   de- 
partment of  criminology  at  Washburn  College,  Topeka, 
and  chairman   of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Aspects  of 
Psychiatry   of   the   American  Psychiatric  Association. 

JOHN  L.  GILLIN  who  offers  a  reading  list  of  books 
on  crime,  is  professor  of  sociology  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 


The  Gist  of  It 

IS  there  a  crime  wave?     And  if  so,  what  can  we  do 
about  it?     Believing  that  these  questions  are  not 
only  of  pressing  interest  but  that  they  can  never 
be  answered  successfully  by  the  hasty  formulas  of 
the    sensation-monger    and    Gawdsaker,    The    Survey 
devotes  a  score  of  its  pages  in  this  issue  to  the  answers 
of   men  who   have   put  years  of  patient  study  on  them 
and  on  the  social  verities  that  underly  them. 

/~>EORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY  brings  to  the  dis- 
VJ  cussion  knowledge  and  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
penal  problems  of  several  states  as  an  official  com- 
missioner, as  warden  of  Sing  Sing,  as  an  unofficial 
specialist  and  consultant  on  many  occasions  and  in 
many  places,  as  teacher  of  criminology  for  the  last  nine 
years  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  (p.  593)- 

AS" field  secretary  of  the  National  Society  for  Penal 
/"\  Information,  and  editor  of  the  Handbook  of 
American  Prisons,  Professor  MacCormick  has  visited 
prisons  in  nearly  every  state.  His  trip  of  inspection 
last  summer  took  him  through  the  western  circuit. 
He  reports  (p.  598)  in  a  refreshingly  even-handed  way, 
what  he  found. 

IN  CLEVELAND,  as  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation,  and  more  recently  in  association  with 
the  Missouri  Association  for  Criminal  Justice,  Ray- 
mond Moley,  now  professor  of  government  and  politics 
in  Columbia  University,  has  closely  studied  the  ap- 
paratus  which  society  uses  for  dealing  with  the  Criminal 
—the  police,  the  courts,  the  whole  process  of  "justice. 
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RATITUDE  is  due  to  the  executives  of  these 
organizations — for  their  cordial  cooperation  in 
furnishing  information  on  the  degree  of  crime  in  their 
respective  cities:  Col.  Henry  Barrett  Chamberlin, 
operating  director  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission; 
James  M.  Hepbron,  managing  director  of  the  Balti- 
more Criminal  Justice  Commission;  Robert  H.  Jamison, 
president,  and  J.  M.  Shallenberger,  operating  director 
of  the  Cleveland  Association  for  Criminal  Justice. 

A  CITY  museum  that  tries  to  be  something  beyond 
a  storehouse  for  beauty  and  antiquity  is  decribed 
(p.  613)   by  John  Cotton  Dana,   its  director. 

Af  interesting  response  to  Mrs.  Webb's  reminiscenses 
of   Spencer   comes    from    Charles    B.    Austin    of 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.     He  writes:  "Mrs.  Webb  says 
that   she  cannot   trace   her  quotation   'Spencer's   Faith' 
in  any  edition  of  Social  Statics  to  which  she  now  has 
access.     It  is   in   the  American    (Appleton)    edition  of 
1865,   Chapter   22,   paragraph   8,   page   322.     To   make 
the  quotation  in  The  Survey  agree  substantially  and  in 
full  with  the   text,   at  the  end   of   the  first   paragraph 
add:   'One  by  one   exceptions  vanish,   and   all   becomes 
systematic.     Suddenly  what   had  appeared  an   anomaly 
answers    to    some    intenser    thought,    exhibits    polarity, 
and  ranges  itself  along  with  kindred  facts.'     Line  I  of 
paragraph    3,    not    'working'    but    'worker';    line    <j    of 
paragraph  3,  not  'landed'   but  'lauded';  close  of  para- 
graph 3:  'simplicity  of  those  principles  by  which  every 
defect   is   being   remedied — principles   that   show   them- 
selves alike  in  the  self-adjustment  of  planetary  perturba- 
tions, and  in  the  healing  of  a  scratched  finger — in  the 
balancing  of  social  systems,  and  in  the  increased  sensi- 
tiveness  of    a   blind    man's   ear — in    the    adaptation    of 
prices  to  produce,  and  in  the  acclimatization  of  a  plant.' 
In  the  original  text  it  is  all  printed  as  one  paragraph." 
The  final  instalment  of  Mrs.  Webb's  memoirs  appears 
on  p.  622. 
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Crime  Waves  and  Crime  Remedies 


By  GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY 


XT  begins  to  look  as  though  we  were  actually 
going  to  do  something  about  crime.  It  is 
true  that  the  most  vociferous  of  the  pro- 
pagandists of  the  warfare  against  crime  are 
of  the  class  of  inflammable  spirits  known  as 
"God  sakers,"  who  don't  know  what  it  is 
all  about  but  are  sure  that  something  must  be  done  about 
it  right  away,  but  the  propaganda  has  at  last  enlisted  the 
interest  and  the  active  cooperation  of  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  more  serious  minds  capable  of  seeing  the  situa- 
tion steadily  and  seeing  it  whole.  It  is  the  accession  of 
minds  of  this  more  rational  type  that  holds  out  the  promise 
that  the  agitation  will  prove  to  be 
something  more  than  a  flash  in  the 
pan.  Whether  it  will  reach  the 
proportions  of  a  movement  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  public  mind  and 
as  to  this  we  are  still  in  the  dark. 
Possibly  the  best  judges  of  this 
are  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
our  daily  press  and  our  weekly 
and  monthly  magazines,  who  give 
the  people  what  they — the  editors 
and  publishers — think  the  people 
want.  If  these  have  guessed  right, 
the  public  is  ready  to  deal  with  the 
criminal.  The  movement  will  be- 
come a  Movement.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  are  right.  It  is  cer- 
tainly high  time  that  something  be 
done  about  crime. 

It  is  not  to  disparage  this  move- 
ment, for  which  we  fear  even  as 
we  hope,  but  rather  to  cleanse  it 
of  the  perilous  stuff  which  weighs 
upon  it  that  we  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  ill-begotten 
thing,  sired  by  Delusion  and 
dammed  by  Fear.  The  propaganda 
on  which  it  has  thrived  is,  for  the 


CRIME  AND  ITS  CURE 

"The  crime  wave  is  a  state  of  mind.  Crime 
is  an  ever-present  reality,"  says  Dean  Kirch- 
wey  in  this  spirited  review  of  the  whole 
crime  situation,  before  which  our  established 
institutions  stand  frankly  baffled.  On  the 
following  pages,  in  more  detail,  four  authori- 
ties approach  the  subject  from  different, 
though  complementary,  points  of  view: 

Raymond  Moley 

studies  what  happens  between  the  arrest  and 
the  sentencing  of  the  criminal,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  public  opinion  to  The  Sieve  of  Justice 

Austin  MacCormick 

tells  what  he  has  found  in  American  prisons, 
and  estimates  their  effect  on  the  continuance 
of  crime. 

Charles  Platt 

brings  a  life-long  study  of  penal  practice, 
especially  probation  and  parole,  to  bear  on 
the  underlying  question,  Does  Punishment 
Pay? 

Karl  A.  Menninger,  M.D. 
challenges,  with  the  revolutionary  concepts 
of  the  psychiatrist,  the  whole  rickety  struc- 
ture of  precedent  and  legalisms  which  is  our 
present  defense  against  crime. 


most  part,  a  compound  of  conjectural  facts  as  to  the  pre- 
valence of  crime,  imaginative  assumptions  as  to  the  causes 
of  such  prevalence  and  magical  formulae  for  dealing  with 
the  situation.  The  danger  of  which  is  that  the  people  may 
discover  that  they  have  been  victimized  by  fairy  tales  and 
will  thereupon  slump  back  into  their  customary  attitude  of 
comfortable  indifference  with  respect  to  the  crime  that 
actually  exists  and  the  reasonable  remedies  that  may  be 
offered  for  controlling  it.  Or,  what  is  worse,  they  may 
continue  to  believe  and  fear,  and  back  any  remedy,  however 
desperate,  for  a  desperate  situation. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  movement  has  gained  or 
is  gaining  momentum.  But  mo- 
mentum is  not  enough.  To  avoid 
catastrophe,  to  reach  the  desired 
end,  there  must  also  be  wise  direc- 
tion, and  wise  direction  cannot  ex- 
ist without  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
What,  then,  are  the  facts  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  crime  in  the  United 
States? 

The  facts  are  what  will  remain 
after  the  fancy  picture-writing  has 
been  erased  from  the  board. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend 
time  over  the  rhetorical  flashes 
that  light  up  the  drab  statistical 
matter  in  the  crime  literature  of 
the  day.  Such  palpable  exaggera- 
tions as  the  statement  that  "Ameri- 
ca is  the  most  lawless  nation  in 
the  world," *  and  the  assertion 
that  "crime  in  this  country  is  over- 
whelming the  people"  and  "sub- 
merging our  very  national  institu- 
tions" "  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 


1.  Lawrence  Veiller,  The  Rising  Tide  of 
Crime,   Worlds'  Work,   December,   1925. 

2.  Mark  O.  Prentiss,  War  on  the  Growing 
Menace   of    Crime,    Current   History,    Octo- 
ber,  1925. 
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CRIME  WAVES  AND  CRIME  REMEDIES 


But  what  we  find  running  through  all  this  literature  is  the 
reiterated  assumption  that  we  are,  in  the  matter  of  crime, 
facing  an  unprecedented  situation.  The  expressions  "crime 
wave"  and  "crime  tide,"  originating  in  the  picturesque  im- 
aginations of  newspaper  headline  writers,  have  been  accepted 
by  all  the  propagandists  and,  from  them,  by  the  reading 
public  as  an  accurate  description  of  existing  conditions.  Our 
crime-rate,  high  enough  before  to  satisfy  most  reasonable 
people,  is  going  up,  year  by  year,  at  an  alarming  rate.  Such 
an  unimaginative  lawyer  as  James  M.  Beck,  has  committed 
himself  to  the  statement  that  "The  statistics  of  our  criminal 
courts  show  in  recent  years  an  unprecedented  growth  in 
crimes."  Reflecting  the  alarm  resulting  from  this  propa- 
ganda, the  American  Bar  Association  in  1921  created  a 
special  Committee  on  Enforcement  of  the  Law.  This  com- 
mittee, composed  of  eminent  lawyers,  made  a  provisional 
report  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting  of  the  Association  the 
following  year  in  which  it  summed  up  its  view  of  the  crime 
situation  in  the  following  terms:  "Particularly  since  1890, 
there  has  been  and  continues  a  widening  and  deepening  tide 
of  lawlessness  in  this  country,  sometimes  momentarily  reced- 
ing to  swell  again  into  greater  depth  and  intensity." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  none  of  these  allegations  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  conjecture.  Not  one  of  them  is  based 
or  is  claimed  to  be  based  on  statistical  evidence.  Figures 
are,  indeed,  given,  appalling  figures — like  the  statement  made 
in  the  address  of  Judge  Marcus  A.  Kavanaugh  of  Chicago 
before  the  St.  Louis  Bar  Association  in  March  of  last  year. 
"There  are  at  large  and  unafraid  in  the  United  States  at 
least  135,000  crimson-handed  women  and  men  who  unlaw- 
fully have  taken  human  life."  On  the  same  occasion  Judge 
Kavanaugh  declared  that  the  number  of  those  who  live  by 
crime  was  "increasing  with  incredible  rapidity."  But  the 
figures  are  in  nearly  every  case  introduced  with  the  truthful 
statement  that  we  have  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  crime 
in  this  country.  The  Bar  Association  Committee  declares 
that  only  fifteen  of  our  states  make  even  a  pretense  at  com- 
piling such  statistics. 

BUT  even  with  this  dearth  of  official  statistics  of  the  kind 
that  they  do  have  in  Great  Britain  and  a  few  other 
countries  of  western  Europe,  we  are  not  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  our  intuitions.  There  are  several  sources  of  in- 
formation sufficiently  trustworthy  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  facts. 

Far  the  most  important  of  these  for  our  purpose  is  the 
biennial  report  of  commitments  to  the  prisons  of  the  United 
States  made  by  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington,  which  is 
based  on  official  data,  carefully  analyzed  and  compiled,  and 
which  covers  the  entire  country.  A  perliminary  bulletin,  just 
issued,  gives  the  figures  for  the  year  1923,  with  comparative 
data  for  1910.  If  it  be  objected  that  a  record  of  convictions 
gives  no  clue  to  the  actual  number  of  crimes  committed,  the 
sufficient  answer  is  that  our  present  concern  is  not  with  the 
volume  of  crime  but  with  its  movement,  that  is  to  say  with 
its  rise  or  fall  and  with  the  rate  at  which  it  is  increasing  or 
diminishing.  It  is  true  that  in  offering  the  census  report  for 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  there  is  a  fairly 
constant  ratio  between  crimes  committed  and  convictions 
and  this,  it  is  submitted,  we  may  reasonably  do. 

[However  inefficient  our  administration  of  criminal  justice 
may  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  getting  worse. 
If  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 


it  has  apparently  been  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  rather 
than  a  lower  efficiency.  The  agitation  which  has  called  out 
this  paper  certainly  has  this  to  its  credit,  that  it  has  put  all 
the  instrumentalities  of  criminal  justice — the  police,  the 
committing  magistrates,  the  prosecuting  attorneys  and  the 
courts — on  their  mettle.  It  is  asserted  by  the  civic  organiza- 
tions instituted  for  this  very  purpose  and  conceded  by  the 
committee  on  law  enforcement  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  that  the  tendency  in  recent  years  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  criral 
inal  law. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  number  of  commitments  to  oul 
jails,  reformatories  and  prisons  from  year  to  year  is  a  fair 
index  of  the  criminality  of  the  community,  \ve  may  safely 
turn  to  the  census  report  for  the  desired  information.] 

Let  us  take  heart  of  grace  from  the  discovery  that,  in  the 
period  of  thirteen  years  covered  by  the  report  (1910-1923), 
there  was  a  marked  decrease  of  37.7  per  cent  as  registered 
by  this  index,  in  general  criminality  in  the  United  States  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  It  is  true  that  this  decrease 
was  mainly  in  the  minor  forms  of  crime,  represented  by  com- 
mitments to  jails  and  workhouses  (40.8  per  cent)  and  that 
during  the  same  period  there  was  an  increase  of  13.2  per 
cent  in  the  more  serious  offenses  which  led  to  commitment 
to  prisons  and  reformatories;  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  number  of  so-called  petty-offenders  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  as  great  as  the  number  of  those  who  commit 
the  graver  offenses,  the  gain  to  the  community  from  the 
downward  trend  of  the  general  crime  curve  is  obviously  a 
matter  for  gratification. 

This  becomes  more  apparent  when  it  is  noted  that  the 
present  volume  of  serious  crime  is  so  largely  made  up  of 
offenses  arising  out  of  the  violation  of  new  laws,  such  as  the 
prohibition  and  narcotic  legislation  of  the  last  few  years. 
In  the  period  under  consideration  violations  of  liquor  laws 
increased  326.2  per  cent  and  violations  of  drug  laws  2066.7 
per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  automobile  traffic  accounts 
for  67.3  per  cent  rise  in  violations  of  city  ordinances  punish- 
ed by  imprisonment.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  the  follow- 
ing significant  reductions:  public  intoxication,  55.3  per  cent; 
disorderly  conduct,  51.5  per  cent;  vagrancy  52.8  per  cent; 
fornication  and  prostitution  55.7  per  cent;  malicious  mis- 
chief, etc.  68  per  cent;  larceny  53.1  per  cent;  and  burglary 
11.4  per  cent.  The  falling  off  in  larceny  by  more  than  one- 
half  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  enormous  increase  in  auto- 
mobile thefts  reported  from  all  of  our  large  cities  during  the 
last  five  years. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  above  mentioned,  the  only  offenses 
that  show  an  increase  are  rape,  33.3  per  cent,  forgery  68.2 
per  cent,  homicide  16.1  per  cent,  and  robbery  83.3.  As  to  the 
first  of  these,  various  judges  and  prosecuting  attorneys  who 
have  been  consulted  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  increase  in 
convictions  for  rape  has  been  due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to 
the  tendency  of  recent  legislation  to  raise  the  "age  of  consent" 
from  ten  to  sixteen  and  eighteen  years.  For  the  increase  in 
convictions  for  forgery  it  is  suggested  that  banks  and  busi- 
ness houses  have  united  in  a  more  relentless  pursuit  and 
prosecution  of  those  guilty  of  the  offense  and  that  the 
figures  given  represent  not  more  crime  but  better  law  enforce- 
ment. The  increase  in  the  homicide  rate  is  disquieting, 
averaging  1.3  per  cent  a  year,  but  may  be  in  part  explained 
as  an  incident  of  the  illegal  traffic  in  liquors  and  drugs  and 
of  the  reckless  operation  of  the  automobile  in  our  crowded 
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city  streets,  but  it  may  in  larger  part  fairly  be  attributed  to 
the  reckless  use  of  the  gun  in  connection  with  robbery. 

IT   is   unfortunate   that   in   the   United   States   the  police 
records  of  crimes  reported  are  too  defective  to  warrant 
their  use  as  evidence  of  the  upward  or  downward  movement 
of  crime.     It  is,  however,  significant  that,  in  the  three  cities, 
Baltimore,    Cleveland,    and    Chicago,    in    which    the    police 
records  are  checked  up  and  verified  by  local  civic  organiza- 
tions,   these   reports   tend   upon   the   whole   to  confirm   the 
results  of  our  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  prison  commitments 
given  out  by  the  Census  Bureau.     It  must  be  conceded  that 
the  value  of  these  local  returns  for  our  present  purpose  is 
impaired   not   only  by  the  circumstance  that  they  cover  a 
very  short  period  of  our  recent  history  but  even  more,  per- 
haps, by  the  inexplicable  fluctuations  that  they  disclose  from 
year  to  year.     It  will  take  a  profounder  study  than  has  yet 
been   given   to   the  causation   of  crime   to   account   for   the 
fact  that  the  number  of  reported  burglaries  in  Cleveland  fell 
from   1,026  in  the  year  1922  to  610  in  1923,  a  decrease  of 
over  40  per  cent,  and  that  by  1925  it  had  gone  up  again  to 
944,  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent.     These  facts  suggest 
the  need   of  caution   in  dealing  with   the  figures  but  they 
certainly  justify  for  all  of  the  three  cities  so  reporting  the 
claim  made  for  his  own  community  by  the  executive  of  the 
Baltimore  organization:   "Baltimore  has    .    .    .    more  than 
held  its  own.  .    .    s  We  have  had  less  serious  crime  despite 
a    marked    increase    in    population."      If    in    this    case    the 
period  of  observation    (only  two  years)   has  been  too  short 
to  justify  us  in  attaching  much  significance  to  the  concrete 
results  recorded,  it  may  surely  be  contended  that  the  longer 
experience  of  the  two  other  cities  furnishes  a  fairly  satis- 
factory basis  for  judgment.     Thus  Cleveland,  reporting  for 
the   six-year   period,    1920-1925,   shows   a  decided   decrease 
in   burglary,   including  housebreaking,  of  34  per  cent,  and 
in  robbery,  with  assault  to  rob,  of  32.5  per  cent,  but,  for 
the  shorter  period  of  four  years  (1922-1925)  a  rise  of  over 
25  per  cent  in  the  homicide  rate.     A  better  case  is  that  of 
Chicago    where    the    Crime    Commission    from    which    our 
figures   were  obtained  has  been   in   operation   for  a   period 
long  enough  to  make  its  influence  felt  as  well  as  to  establish 
the  trend  of  the  crime  movement.    For  this  reason  the  seven- 
year  record  submitted  from  that  city  has  peculiar  significance. 
This  shows  a  continuous  and  accelerating  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  serious  crime,  amounting  to  41  per  cent  in  robbery 
and  80  per  cent  in  burglary,  while  the  homicide  rate,  with 
many    intermediate    fluctuations,    shows    at    the    finish    no 
increase. 

What  this  analysis  of  the  evidence  brings  us  to  is  that 
robbery,  with  murder  as  a  frequent  incident,  is  the  phenom- 
enon that  has  brought  all  this  clamor  to  our  dulled  senses. 
Robbery  is  the  crime  wave.  Not  because  of  its  frequency. 
Notwithstanding  its  increase  in  the  country  at  large  and  the 
shrinking  of  the  burglary  rate,  the  number  of  robberies  is 
still  little  more  than  one-third  the  number  of  burglaries. 
Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  only  one-fifth.  It  is  the  sensational 
character  of  the  crime  that  has  given  it  its  glamorous  and 
terroristic  effect.  Visions  of  Dick  Turpin  and  Jack  Cade 
and  the  James  "boys"  come  to  reinforce  our  natural  fears 
of  meeting  a  like  experience. 

The  cause  of  this  rapid  rise  of  robbery  into  favor  is  not 
far  to  seek.  It  is  the  discovery  that  it  is  at  once  the  safest 
and  the  most  profitable  form  of  criminal  activity.  The 


foot-pad  haunting  country  roads  or  the  byways  of  the  city 
usually  finds  poor  pickings.  It  is  not  there  that  big  pay- 
rolls are  carried  and  rich  jewelry  displayed,  but  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  the  big  city.  With  the  automatic  gun 
to  paralyze  the  victim  and  wayfarers  and  the  automobile 
at  the  curb  to  ensure  a  quick  get-away,  is  there  any  wonder 
that  the  young  dare-devils  of  the  criminal  profession  are 
attracted  to  the  game?  With  the  newspapers  reporting  and 
dramatizing  every  detail  of  every  hold-up  of  this  character, 
the  wonder  is  that  more  of  them  don't  go  in  for  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly made  to  look  like  easy  money  with  a  minimum  of 
risk.  Perhaps  the  answer  to  this  is  that  it  takes  a  lot  of 
nerve  to  pull  off  a  robbery  of  this  fin  de  siecle  kind  and  few 
criminals  have  the  nerve  to  attempt  it.  Obviously  it  is  up 
to  the  police.  They  must  make  robbery  a  hazardous  risk. 
Even  if  they  have  to  double  their  numbers  and  quadruple 
their  intelligence  to  do  so. 

WHAT,  then,  is  left  after  the  extravagances  of  the 
propagandists  have  been  eliminated  from  the  picture? 
What  remains  is  a  chronic  condition  of  criminality  in  our 
American  civilization  which  far  transcends  that  of  any  coun- 
try of  Western  Europe  or  of  our  English  neighbor  to  the 
north  of  us.  How  greatly  our  homicide  rate,  our  scale  of 
burglary  or  of  robbery  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain,  for 
example,  nobody  knows,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  to  know 
would  not  add  to  our  pride  or  self-respect. 

But  there  is  nothing  new  in   all  this.     Every  decade  or 
two  it  is  discovered  over  again  and  is  again  trumpeted  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  land  as  though   it  were  a  sudden 
slump  into  the  pit  of  a  previously  virtuous  and  law-abiding 
society.    There  was  a  "crime  wave"  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Civil  War.    There  was  another  a  decade  later 
when  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
was  organized  to  meet  it.     United  States  Judge  Charles  F. 
Amidon  of  North  Dakota  said  in  a  recent  address,  "When 
I  went  on  the  bench  thirty  years  ago  there  was  the  same   • 
agitation    about    the   shocking   conditions   of    crime    in    the 
United  States  that  there  is  today."     Twenty-five  years  ago 
the  distinguished  scholar  and   patriot,   Andrew  D.  White, 
formerly  president  of   Cornell  University,  went  about  the 
country  stirring  great  audiences  by  his  picture  of  crime  con- 
ditions  in  the   land   and   calling   renewed   attention   to   the 
example  of  England.     Fifteen  years  ago,  Dr.  Julius  Goebel, 
Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  reported  in  the  Amerian 
Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  that  there  was 
then  "a  wave  of  crime  passing  over  the  country  so  important 
and  alarming  that  it  demands  the  attention  of  every  true 
patriot,"  while  Dean   Edith  Abbott  of   the  University   of 
Chicago  declares  that  in  the  twenty-two  years  of  her  resi- 
dence in  that  city  "there  has  not  been  a  single  year  without 
its   crime-wave." 

T  ET  this  record  suffice.  It  is  no  new  situation  that  con- 
JL  fronts  the  third  decade  of  the  present  century.  Both 
the  fact  of  crime  and  the  alarm  which  it  occasions  are  a  part 
of  our  history — back  to  the  Civil  War,  back  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic.  The  crime  wave  is  a  state  of  mind. 
Crime  is  an  ever-present  reality.  Let  us  then  face  it  and 
see  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

But  let  us  not  lose  our  heads  over  it.  It  is  here  that  our 
more  unbridled  propagandists  have  drawn  the  long-bow  too 
hard.  They  have  shot  the  community  full  of  their  own 
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panicky  state  of  mind  as  though  it  were  a  bandit  with  a 
gun  at  our  heads  instead  of  a  deep-rooted  social  problem 
that  we  were  up  against.  Nothing  less  than  this  can  account 
for  the  ferocious  sentences  that  many  of  our  judges  during 
the  last  few  years  have  imposed  on  convicted  offenders — 
sentences  to  imprisonment  for  twenty,  forty,  sixty  and  more 
years'  for  offenses  which  in  England  are  rarely  punished  by 
more  than  five  years  of  penal  servitude.2 

More  menacing  even  than  this  stimulation  of  judicial 
excess  is  the  incitement  of  lawlessness  among  the  governing 
classes  of  the  community.  A  New  York  legislator  rises  in 
his  place  and  demands  the  whipping-post  and  lynch-law  to 
stem  the  tide  of  crime.  Chambers  of  commerce,  bankers' 
associations,  and  like  organizations  urge  law-abiding  citizens 
to  arm  themselves:  offer  rewards  for  the  killing  of  bandits 
at  sight.1  Police  shoot  so  recklessly  in  crowded  thoroughfares 
and  with  such  fatal  effect  on  innocent  citizens  that  a  New 
York  judge  has  publicly  proposed  that  for  the  safety  of  the 
community  the  police  be  deprived  of  fire-arms.  We  preach 
the  sacredness  of  law  and  in  the  same  breath  excite  a  civic 
lawlessness  which  converts  the  American  scene  into  a  guerilla 
warfare  between  two  equally  lawless  elements  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  not  by  mad-house  methods  such  as  these  that 
England  has  established  the  reign  of  law  and  order  within 
her  borders. 

All  the  way  along,  with  each  successive  spasm  of  excite- 
ment over  the  crime  situation,  causes  have  been  assigned  and 
remedies  proposed — the  same  causes,  the  same  remedies.  The 
family  has  always  broken  up  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice has  always  broken  down.  The  new  generation  is  in 
revolt  against  the  moral  standards  of  their  elders  and  the 
older  generation  has  lost  its  former  respect  for  law  and 
order.  Religious  faith  has  decayed  (which,  between  us,  it 
has  been  doing  since  the  thirteenth  century)  and  there  has 
been  a  multiplication  of  new  vexatious  laws  (which,  believe 
me !  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed 
on  Plymouth  Rock.) 

Obviously  most  of  these  assigned  causes  are  as  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  exigent  reformer  as  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  (whatever  that  may  be)  but  that  need  not  faze 
us  as  the  profounder  causes  are  all  bound  up  in  his  mind 
with  the  one  outstanding  fact  of  the  failure  of  the  law  to 
make  itself  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  This,  then,  is  the  root  of 
all  the  trouble.  All  that  we  have  to  do  to  cut  down  the 
volume  of  criminality  is  to  jack  up  the  whole  process  that 
intervenes  between  the  commission  of  the  crime  and  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  passed  on  the  malefactor.  The 
police  must  be  brought  to  take  him  into  custody,  the  magis- 
trate must  hold  him,  the  district  attorney  must  be  prompt 
and  efficient  in  prosecuting  him,  the  court  must  try  him  with 
neatness  and  despatch  and  the  gallows  or  the  prison  must 
dispose  of  him.  All  this  is  done  in  England.  Why  not  here? 

Probably  it  will  always  be  a  moot  question  how  far  we 
may  hope,  by  an  efficient  administration  of  the  criminal  law, 
to  cope  with  the  menace  of  crime,  but  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  United  States  we  have  never  given  the  method  a  decent 


1  Recall  the  case  of  the  boy-bandit  of  16  years  of  age,  seized  and  dis- 
armed before  the  act,  a  first  offender,  who  was  sentenced  by  a  New  York 
judge  to  Sing  Sing  Prison  for  a  term  of  30  to  39  years. 

2  Of  492  prisoners  so  sentenced  in  1920-21   in  England,  444,  or  90  per 
cent,  were  for  five  years  or  less;  314,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total  number,  were 
for  the  statutory  minimum  of  three  years.     Apart   from  eleven   murderers 
who  received  life-sentences   (20  to  life)    only  three  were  sentenced  for  more 
than   10  years — one   for  twenty  and  two  for  fifteen. 

3  One  thousand  dollars  for  a  live  bandit  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  for  a  dead   one  appear  to  be  the  current  rates. 


trial.  Where  the  chances  of  punishment  are  as  slight  as 
they  are  with  us,  only  moral  restraints  or  an  excessive  timor- 
ousness  -:<in  account  for  the  fact  that  the  reader  and  the 
writer  of  this  paper  do  not  take  at  least  an  occasional  fling 
in  a  hold-up.  But  the  critics  are  mistaken  in  assuming  that 
this  is  a  new  thing.1  Like  our  excessive  record  of  crimes  of 
violence,  it  is  an  old  story.  If  there  has  in  recent  years  been 
any  change  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  it  has, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  crime-rate,  been  a  change  for  the 
better. 

That  the  improvement  has  not  in  either  case  been  greater 
may  safely  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  both  the  prevalence 
of  crime  and  our  abortive  methods  of  dealing  with  it  are 
symptomatic  of  our  national  morality;  that  we  are  getting 
the  law  enforcement  that  we  want  and  the  crime  rate  that 

we  deserve.  ,  i  i 

»  •.?-—' 
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BUT  this  is  no  occasion  for  despair.  That  our  American 
community  can  be  roused  from  its  habitual  attitude  of 
indifference  to  these  conditions  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  effects  of  the  anti-crime  propaganda.  The  point  now 
is  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  temper  of  the  public  mind 
not  by  pandering  to  its  fury  but  by  leading  it  to  support  a 
thoroughgoing,  constructive  program  of  reform.  For  this 
purpose  a  nation-wide  organization  of  the  social  forces  of  the 
commonwealth  is  indispensable.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  such  a  movement  is  already  under  way  in  the  recent 
institution  of  local  and  national  civic  organizations  to  com- 
bat crime  conditions.  First  in  the  field  was  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission,  organized  in  1919  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  organization  in  1921  of  the  Cleveland  Associa- 
tion for  Criminal  Justice,  inspired  by  the  notable  crime  sur- 
vey of  that  city  made  under  the  direction  of  Dean  Roscoe 
Pound  and  Professor  Felix  Frankfurter  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  Stimulated  by  these  examples  and  by  the  apparent 
success  of  their  efforts  in  meeting  the  menace  of  criminality, 
a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens  of  Baltimore  in  1923 
organized  the  Baltimore  Criminal  Justice  Commission  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  creation  of  similar  organizations 
in  Los  Angeles,  Kansas  City  and  now  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  view  of  the  immensity  of  the  problem  in  the 
metropolis,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  there  will  still  be 
room  for  such  older  organizations  of  a  similar  type  as  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  organized 
in  1878,  and  the  Committee  on  Criminal  Courts  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society,  which  has  led  an  active 
existence  for  fifteen  years. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  have  one  state-wide  organ- 
ization, The  Missouri  Association  for  Criminal  Justice  or- 
ganized in  1924,  and  two  significant  national  developments, 
the  American  Law  Institute,  offspring  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  which  has  under  way  an  expert  study  of  crim- 
inal law  and  procedure,  and  the  newly-created  National 
Crime  Commission,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  city. 
The  latter  of  these  has  developed  an  elaborate  organization 
of  committees  for  research  and  the  wide  dissemination  of 
information  regarding  crime  and  the  administration  of  crim- 


1  Lawrence  Veiller.  in  World's  Work,  February,  1926,  speaking  of  the 
immunity  with  which  "murder,  robbery,  burglary  and  every  conceivable 
kind  of  crime"  is  successfully  practiced,  says  "This  has  not  always  been 
the  case  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  development  of  recent  years.  The 
increase  in  crime  is  coterminous  with  the  break-down  of  our  judicial  sys- 
tem— with  the  failure  to  enforce  our  criminal  laws." 
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inal  justice.  One  of  these,  the  first  to  get  into  action,  is  a 
thoroughly  competent  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  the 
Criminal  Law. 

The  local  organizations  on  the  other  hand  have  thus  far 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  critical  observation  of  the 
Jaw-enforcing  agencies  in  their  respective  communities  and 
for  the  most  part  on  the  judicial  arm.  They  have  checked 
up  the  untrustworthy  police  reports  of  crimes  committed, 
have  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  the  upward  or  down- 
ward movement  of  crime  and  have  recorded  and  reported 
to  the  public  the  numbers  of  arrests,  trials  and  convictions. 

BY  these  methods  they  have  kept  alive  the  public  interest 
and  have,  it  may  be  believed,  to  some  extent  stiffened 
the  administration  of  justice.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  throw 
the  fear  of  God  into  the  public  officials  who  now  make  a 
mock  of  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  This  is  so 
•obviously  little  more  than  a  fine  gesture  that  the  army 
waits  impatiently  for  a  plan  of  attack  on  the  real  enemy — 
the  intrenched  incompetency  or  worse  of  the  police,  the 
prosecuting  attorney's  office  and  the  courts.' 

The  police  are  in  the  habit  of  blaming  the  courts  and  the 
judges  pass  on  the  censure  to  the  jury  and  the  law,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  far  the  greater  part  of  the  miscarriages  of 
justice  rest  upon  the  prosecuting  attorney's  office  and  the  judi- 
cial administration  and  that  90  per  cent  of  the  immunity 
that  crime  enjoys  in  our  great  cities  rests  with  the  police. 
There  are  of  course  able  and  independent  judges,  capable 
.and  public-spirited  prosecutors  and  police  of  superior  ability 
and  integrity,  but  these  are  the  accidents,  not  the  normal 
products,  of  the  political  machines  to  which  we  have  con- 
fided the  sacred  task  of  administering  criminal  justice  in  this 
country. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  to  urge  our  crime  commissions, 
local  and  national,  to  undertake  such  an  uncompromising, 
not  to  say  devastating,  task  as  the  complete  reconstruction 
of  our  system  of  law  enforcement  will  strike  them  as  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  but  they  may  rest  assured  that  nothing 
short  of  this  will  bring  our  procedure  within  sight  of  the 
English  system  of  which  they  never  tire  of  reminding  us. 

Thus  far  have  we  gone  with  the  crime  commissions  and 
the  crusaders  for  justice  on  the  criminal — to  the  limit  of 
their  present  aim,  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
law.  But  when  they  go  beyond  this  aim  we  part  company 
with  them.  Not  content  with  seeking  the  improvement  of 
the  criminal  law  and  its  administration,  some  at  least  of 
these  organizations  have  worked  for  a  merciless  severity  in 
the  imposition  of  punishment  on  the  convicted  offender. 
Owing  their  existence  to  the  alarm  excited  by  the  more 
violent  agitators,  they  have  too  often  reflected  the  prevalent 
hysteria.  In  their  too  exclusive  reliance  on  the  sufficiency 
of  punishment  as  a  deterrent  influence,  they  have  ignored 
the  well-established  principle  that  undue  severity  defeats 
its  purpose.  They  join  with  the  judges  in  damning  the  jury 
for  its  unwillingness  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  when, 
between  them,  they  are  producing  a  revolt  of  conscience 
which  makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  juries  to 
convict.  England's  longer  experience  in  law  enforcement 
should  have  taught  them  this  lesson.  The  mother  country 
of  our  system  of  criminal  justice  has  outlived  the  period  of 
her  history  when  juries,  responding  to  the  humanitarian 
sentiment  of  the  community,  illogically  but  effectually 

1      See    Criminal    Justice   in    Cleveland,    1922. 


redressed  the  balance  of  justice  by  refusing  to  convict  guilty 
offenders.  Here  now,  as  then  in  England,  as  Lord  Romilly 
expressed  it, .  "The  law  defeats  its  own  ends  and  becomes 
the  abettor  of  its  own  violation." 

Part  and  parcel  of  this  unwise  attitude  of  severity  is  the 
determined  effort  of  certain  of  these  organizations  to  break 
down  the  law  and  practice  of  probation,  the  indeterminate 
sentence  and  parole.  It  is  true  that  these  salutary  features 
of  the  American  system  of  justice  reflect  the  imperfections 
of  the  judicial  and  penal  administration  of  which  they  are 
a  part  and  that,  with  the  other  aspects  of  that  system  they 
must  be  reformed,  but  to  destroy  or  cripple  them  would  be 
an  act  of  folly.  No  scheme  of  criminal  justice  has  any  hope 
of  commanding  the  future  which  does  not  increasingly 
employ  these  methods  of  restoring  the  offender. 

SO  much  for  the  punitive  justice  which  has  thus  far 
been  the  sole  preoccupation  of  these  new  agencies  of 
social  defense.  But  in  reading  their  literature,  insistent- 
ly there  rises  the  question:  Is  law  enforcement  enough? 
True,  it  disposes  of  the  criminal,  but  the  real  enemy  is  not 
the  criminal  but  crime. 

While  we  are  checking  the  crime-wave  of  the  'twenties, 
the  material  of  the  crime-wave  of  the  'thirties  is  now  in 
the  making  in  children  of  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  and  so  on,  decade  after  decade  and 
generation  after  generation,  to  the  end  of  time.  Is  there 
a  man  living  who  believes  that  this  process  can  be  halted 
by  the  far-off  picture  of  the  prison  and  the  gallows?  The 
bandit  is  not  the  product  of  our  system  of  legal  immunity, 
though  he  is  only  too  glad  to  profit  by  it.  The  criminal 
mind  is  not  the  result  of  a  deliberate  resolve  to  be  a  "bad 
man"  and  take  the  chances,  but  the  slow,  unconscious 
fruition  of  a  long  process  of  alienation  from  the  moral  aims 
of  society.  The  criminal  is  an  outlaw  before,  like  Byron, 
he  awakes  and  finds  himself  famous — and  infamous.  He  is, 
to  adapt  a  phrase  of  Rudyard  Kiplings',  "a  demnition 
product"  of  our  neglect  and  mishandling  of  him.  We  let 
him  run  wild  in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  our  great  cities 
during  the  impressionable  years  of  childhood  and  early  youth, 
when  life  is  still  the  great  adventure;  later  on,  when  he  is 
trapped  by  an  act  of  delinquency  or  crime,  we  throw  him 
into  a  common  jail  which  is  a  sink  of  iniquity  and  then  shut 
him  up  in  a  prison  which  speedily  destroys  his  manhood  and 
self-respect.  By  this  time,  unless  he  has  unconquerable 
reserves  of  decency  in  him,  he  has  become  a  fit  subject,  but 
a  very  unlikely  one,  for  the  deterrent  aims  of  our  system 
of  punitive  justice. 

The  moral  is  plain.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  .get  the 
best  of  crime,  the  enemy,  by  anticipating  and  preventing 
it  and  by  no  other  way  whatsoever.  This  is  a  hard  but 
splendid  task  of  social  engineering  which  might  well  take 
the  first  place  in  the  program  of  our  crime  commissions. 
For  "these  ye  ought  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the 
other  undone.'" 

IT  would  be  gratifying,  indeed,  to  close  on  this  triumphant 
note  of  faith  and  hope.  But  always  there  is  the 
disturbing  consciousness  that  we  are  groping  in  the  dark. 
We  know  so  little  about  crime  and  the  conditions  that  breed 
it.  We  have  so  little  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  defects 
of  our  outgrown  legal  machinery  (continued  on  page  634) 
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"Send  Them  Up  "-To  What? 

First-hand  Views  of  American  Prisons 

By  AUSTIN  H.  MacCORMICK 


IGOR,  repression,  brutal  punishment,  vermin, 
filth,  darkness,  fear  of  the  club  and  the  lash 
and  gun — fear,  fear,  fear?  Will  these  deter 
the  criminal,  once  caught,  from  further 
crime?  We  have  tried  all  that  for  a 
hundred  years  and  it  has  not  worked.  That 
is  the  real  test.  We  are  a  practical  people,  not  a  sentimental 
one,  and  the  old  prison  idea  is  doomed  in  this  day  and  age 
because  it  has  not  checked  crime,  but  increased  it. 

IN  trying  to  estimate  our  American  prisons  and  how  they 
are  doing  their  work,  I  skip  back  mentally  through 
various  prison  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  past  few  years, 
and  particularly  those  things  which  my  companion  and  I 
saw  in  twenty-eight  Western  prisons  last  summer.  They 
do  not  give  the  whole  picture,  perhaps,  but  they  are  high 
lights  in  it. 

There  was  the  "reform"  prison  in  Colorado,  famous  the 
country  over  for  its  road  work.  From  the  standpoint  of 
reform  there  is  probably  no  bigger  bluff  in  American  prison 
circles  today.  Prisoners — for  stealing  a  handful  of  raw 
onions  from  the  kitchen — shackled  over  the  "horse"  and 
flogged  by  a  Negro  guard  wielding  a  leather  strap  on  a  flail 
handle.  Prisoners  who  attempted  escape,  in  stripes,  the 
hair  on  one  side  of  their  heads  clipped  close,  the  other  half 
growing  long,  a  heavy  ball  and  chain  riveted  to  the  ankle, 
wheeling  the  ball  in  a  wheelbarrow  all  day  in  a  circle 
under  an  armed  guard.  A  "trusty"  system  shot  through 
with  insincerity  and  stool-pigeon  spying.  Distrust  and 
suspicion  masquerading  under  the  name  of  honor.  "Bad 
actors"  relegated  to  the  insane  section,  where  sane  and 
insane  alike  are  controlled  with  iron  rods  and  fire  hose. 
An  insane  prisoner  horribly  beaten  to  death,  his  ribs 
crushed  by  heavy  boots.  This  is  the  famous  reform  prison 
of  Colorado.  I  heard  the  warden's  attorney  defend  flogging 
on  the  ground  that  England  permits  it,  although  the  records 
show  that  Colorado  flogged  more  prisoners  in  one  year 
than  the  whole  of  England.  Today  Tom  Tynan  of  Colo- 
rado is.  probably  the  only  flogging  warden  left  outside  of 
the  extreme  South. 

There  was  the  down-at-the-heel  prison  in  Idaho,  its 
buildings  literally  falling  apart,  its  cell  blocks  moldy  with 
damp  and  filth.  The  one  modern  building  there  is  a 
contract  shirt  shop,  where  the  prisoners,  for  the  most  part 
sheep-herders,  ranchers  and  farmers  outside,  bend  over  their 
sewing  machines  under  the  eye  of  a  gun-guard.  In  the 
sun-baked  yard  there  is  one  bright  spot,  a  flower  garden 
kept  by  a  lifer.  Straight  out  of  the  flowers  rises  the  grim 
spectre  of  the  gallows,  left  standing  between  hangings. 
The  warden  took  my  companion  and  me  to  the  punishment 
cells.  As  he  opened  the  solid  door  the  foul  air  struck  us 
in  the  face.  Yet  only  one  of  the  six  cells  was  occupied. 
A  Mexican  boy  about  twenty  years  old  pulled  himself 


slowly  up  by  the  bars.  I  do  not  know  how  long  he  had 
been  there  on  a  bread  and  water  diet,  with  no  light  and 
little  air,  but  before  we  left  he  slumped  weakly  to  the 
floor  again.  I  heard  him  mutter  to  the  warden,  "Re- 
member, my  day  will  come  some  time."  As  the  door 
clanged  I  felt  that  we  were  closing  the  tomb  on  a  fellow 
human.  But  it  was  not  time  for  him  to  come  out:  his 
spirit  was  not  yet  broken. 

There  were  the  little  blackboards  outside  the  punishment 
cells  at  San  Quentin,  telling  when  each  man  had  been 
"chalked  in."  Twenty  days — thirty  days — forty  days — in 
those  totally  dark  and  badly  ventilated  cells!  Hundreds  of 
prisoners  locked  into  the  "tanks"  (large  room-like  cells 
holding  twenty  to  thirty  prisoners),  locked  out  of  the 
famous  California  climate  at  four  o'clock  every  afternoon. 
A  thousand  men  were  working  in  the  famous  jute  mill, 
afterwards  loafing  about  for  hours,  their  task  for  the  day 
completed.  In  the  other  shops  semi-idleness  and  listless 
dawdling  through  half  a  day's  work  was  the  rule.  The 
rich  state  of  California  does  not  provide  enough  industries 
for  half  its  prisoners.  The  prison  is  crowded  to  almost 
double  its  capacity;  for  ten  years  a  new  cell  house  has  stood 
half  completed,  waiting  for  funds  which  have  just  now 
been  appropriated. 


Prison  road  camp  in  the  California  mountains.  California 
prisoners  from  San  Quentin  and  Folsom  are  employed  on 
state  roads  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  prisons.  They  live 
and  work  like  ordinary  laborers,  receive  a  small  wage,  and 
benefit  the  state  and  themselves  by  their  outdoor  work 
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The  new  Illinois  prison  at  Joliet.  The  circular  cell-houses,  in  which  each  in- 
mate has  a  cell  with  direct  air  and  sunlight,  represent  the  newest  development 
in  American  prison  construction.  The  guard  in  the  center  can  see  into  every 
cell.  Such  construction,  while  excellent  from  the  sanitary  standpoint,  em- 
bodies the  old  idea  of  constant  surveillance  and  control  by  stone  and  steel 


One  July  day  we  entered  the  yard  of  the  Montana 
prison.  In  every  spot  of  shade  prisoners  were  lolling 
about,  napping,  smoking,  shooting  marbles,  swapping  yarns. 
On  the  porch  of  the  prison  theater  a  group  of  prisoner 
bandsmen  were  idly  practising  their  scales.  There  are  no 
industries  at  Deer  Lodge,  and  idleness  reigns  supreme.  A 
gong  rang  and  the  prisoners  disappeared  in  the  cell  blocks. 
A  few  minutes  later  they  came  out  marching  in  single  file, 
each  man  with  folded  arms,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  cup  and 
spoon.  They  filed  silently  into  the  mess  hall  and  ate  silently, 
without  knife  or  fork,  under  the  gun  of  a  guard  in  a  steel 
cage.  Then  they  filed  silently  out  and  a  few  minutes  later 
were  again  lolling  in  the  shade.  Years  ago,  so  legend  says, 
there  was  a  riot  in  the  mess  hall.  So,  for  a  few  minutes 
each  day,  the  prisoners  are  put  through  the  paces  of  the 
most  repressive  system.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  there  is  no 
repressive  discipline,  no  discipline  indeed  of  any  sort. 

In  the  prison  yard  in  Nevada  the  warden  will  take  you 
to  see  the  authentic  tracks  of  a  prehistoric  monster,  un- 
covered on  the  floor  of  the  quarry.  This  naturally  leads 
to  a  visit  to  another  prehistoric  relic,  the  punishment  cells: 
cut  into  the  quarry  wall,  totally  dark,  ventilated  by  a  four 
inch  pipe,  and  infested  with  mice  and  gopher  snakes.  "Yes," 
said  the  guard  who  showed  them  to  me,  "after  thirty  days 
in  there  a  man's  pretty  weak."  To  reach  the  prison  you 
bump  over  a  wretched  road.  The  state  has  not  permitted 
prisoners  to  do  road-work,  yet  the  prison  swarms  with  idle 
men;  there  are  no  industries.  This  prison  is  one  of  those 
which  the  government  selected  as  a  boarding  place  for  some 
of  the  excess  population  of  Leavenworth. 

AT   Leavenworth  we  saw  a  prison  crowded   to  almost 
double  its  capacity,  with  no  industries  for  its  popu- 
lation of  3,300  federal  prisoners.     Hundreds  of  men  were 
quartered   in   semi-dark  basements.      A   squad   of   prisoners 
with   blowtorches   patrolled   the   bunks   ceaselessly,    making 


war  on  vermin.  Everywhere  about  the 
prison  were  massed  throngs  of  idle  men, 
literally  falling  over  each  other.  In  the 
laundry  it  was  almost  impossible  to  reach 
the  machinery.  A  shoeshop,  to  furnish 
employment  for  a  thousand  men,  has  been 
under  construction  for  years.  Prisoners, 
in  such  numbers  as  to  make  effective  work 
impossible,  covered  it  like  pigeons  on  a 
grain  mill.  The  Leavenworth  officials, 
having  no  industries  in  which  to  employ 
their  huge  population,  wisely  prefer 
diffused  to  concentrated  idleness. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  anything 
worse  than  the  neglect  from  which  our 
federal  prisons  suffer.  The  lack  of  in- 
dustries and  the  over-crowding  at  Leaven- 
worth and  McNeil  Island,  Washington, 
are  little  short  of  scandalous,  as  is  the 
federal  policy  of  relieving  congestion  by 
"boarding  out"  prisoners  to  state  prisons, 
with  little  concern  for  the  type  of  prison 
to  which  they  are  sent. 

If  you  go  to  the  Missouri  prison  stay 
in  the  central  yard,  probably  the  most 


Mode!  of  the  new  prison  at  Joliet 

beautiful  flower-decorated  quadrangle  in  all  our  prisons. 
For  elsewhere  about  the  prison  things  are  not  so  lovely. 
That  building  at  the  left  is  the  Negro  cell-house.  In  each 
of  its  cells,  which  are  perhaps  large  enough  for  two  men, 
six  Negroes  are  quartered.  The  bucket  system  is  still  in  use ; 
the  cell-house  was  built  in  1 868.  Those  narrow  slits  are 
the  cell  windows.  Over  behind  that  other  cell-house  is  the 
tubercular  ward,  a  long,  low  shack  gazing  out  on  a  debris- 
cluttered  waste.  That  building  at  the  right  is  one  of  the 
best  cell-houses  in  America.  See  the  hanging  flower-pots 
in  the  entrance.  Down  in  the  basement  are  the  cells  where 
three  hundred  pasty-faced  drug  addicts,  lying  all  day  in 
their  stripes  and  in  their  idleness,  are  locked  up,  three  in  a 
cell.  The  prison  is  flooded  with  drugs,  the  officials  say,  and 
the  dope  even  reaches  this  basement.  That  whir  you  hear 
is  from  the  shops,  where  sixteen  hundred  men  are  making 
shoes  and  shirts  and  brooms  and  so  on.  In  the  dark  clothing 
shops  the  men  lean  low  over  their  machines  under  the  dim 
and  badly  placed  lights — one  to  every  three  machines.  But 
there  isn't  work  enough  for  the  twenty-eight  hundred 
prisoners  even  in  this  hive  of  industry,  and  the  large  idle 
company  is  locked  up  most  of  the  time.  Down  there  under 
the  hill  is  the  punishment  section.  Those  men  standing 
facing  the  wall  were  reported  for  breaking  rules  in  the  shops 
this  morning,  some  of  them  soon  after  work  started  at  seven 
o'clock.  They  will  stand  there  until  four  o'clock,  when  the 
deputy  will  come  to  hear  their  cases. 

GO    to  the    Stillwater   prison   in    Minnesota,   the   best 
prison   plant  of   its   kind   in   America  with   the  best 
organized  industrial  system.     Walk  through  it,  one  of  the 
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Dining  room  in  a  California  prison  road  camp 


forty  thousand  visitors  who  every  year  gaze  in  admiration 
down  the  clear  thousand  feet  of  spotless  cells  and  gape  at 
the  rushing  modern  shops.  It  is  one  of  the  two  or  three 
profit-making  prisons  in  the  country.  It  pays  the  prisoners 
$100,000  a  year  in  wages,  it  is  self-supporting,  and  it  shows 
a  profit  of  $40,000  a  year.  It  is  organized  as  industrial 
enterprises  are  outside;  it  has  proved  that  prison  labor  can 
be  made  to  pay,  at  least  in  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine. 
It  seems  a  shame  to  criticise  so  perfect  a  plant,  so  smooth  a 
machine.  Yet  in  this  machine  the  human  element  seems 
lost;  the  whole  prison  seems  directed  to  the  production  of 
goods,  not  men.  Its  discipline  is  rigid  and  repressive: 
through  most  of  the  week  strict  silence  is  enforced.  On 
a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  most  of  the  prisoners  are  in  the 
yard,  you  will  see  some  fifty  silent  men  sitting  with  folded 
hands  in  the  mess  hall  under  guard.  They  have  broken  the 
silence  rule.  The  rest  of  the  country  has  much  to  learn 
from  Stillwater  in  the  matter  of  plant  and  industries;  much 
too  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  The  acknowledged  leader 
in  the  former,  this  famous  prison  is  fifty  years  behind  the 
times  in  the  latter.  And,  after  all,  prisons  are  designed 
primarily  to  turn  out  men,  not  binder  twine. 

Go  to  its  neighbor  prison  in  Wisconsin.  Walk  through 
the  contract  hosiery  shops  and  furtive  eyes  will  steal  a  glance 
at  you.  The  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  look  up  and 
except  for  a  few  hours  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  they 
cannot  speak.  We  went  to  the  punishment  cells  there  and 
saw  a  man  who  had  attempted  escape.  He  had  himself 
nailed  into  a  packing-case  and  almost  got  away.  Clothed 
in  stripes,  he  was  lying  on  a  board  close  to  the  wall  and 
was  shackled  by  the  wrist  to  a  sloping  bar  set  in  the  wall. 
Well,  what  of  it?  In  the  Illinois  prisons  the  man  in  "soli- 
tary" is  hand-cuffed  to  the  cell  door  (hands  waist-high) 
for  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  in  Ohio  he  stands  in  a  close- 
fitting  cage.  .  .  .  Wisconsin,  too,  is  one  of  the  few  self- 
supporting  prisons  in  the  country.  The  hosiery  contract  is 
profitable. 

Why  go  on  to  tell  of  more  of  the  things  that  are  dark: 
of  the  bullpens  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  of  the  dark  cells 


and   the  bloodhounds  in  North  Dakota,  of  the  half-naked 
men  in  the  malodorous  punishment  cells  in  Arizona? 

THERE  are  some  things  on  the  brighter  side,  too.  Some 
of  them  may  be  found  in  the  very  prisons  I  have  been 
describing.  There  are  the  prison  officials,  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  country,  who  are  sincerely  trying  to  make  their 
prisons  effective  training  agencies,  who  understand  human 
nature  and  are  interested  in  their  human  product.  There 
are  the  attempts  that  are  being  made  here  and  there  to  make 
work  and  education  and  religion  effective,  to  make  discipline 
training  for  character  as  well  as  for  conduct,  to  build  for 
the  day  of  release,  to  make  good  citizens  as  well  as  good 
prisoners.  There  is,  for  example,  the  excellent  educational 
work  at  San  Quentin,  effective  largely  because  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of 
California.  In  the  same  prison  there  is  the  most  complete 
and  well-rounded  medical  and  corrective  surgical  program 
to  be  found  in  American  prisons.  Out  in  the  California 
mountains  there  is  the  best  prison  road  work  system  in  the 
country.  Yes,  San  Quentin,  the  home  of  the  jute  mill, 
the  ancient  cells,  the  perennial  riots,  is  preeminent  in  three 
things. 

There  is  the  psychiatric  work  at  the  Army  prison  at  Fort 
Leavemvorth,  the  diversity  of  industries  at  Jackson,  Michi- 
gan; the  honest  discipline  in  the  difficult  second-termer 
Michigan  prison  at  Marquette,  the  vision  of  the  new  warden 
in  Utah,  the  warden's  attempt  to  establish  constructive 
reform  measures  in  Arizona,  the  physical  equipment  of 
Stillwater  and  the  new  Joliet  prison,  the  stimulating  wage 
systems  in  a  half  dozen  states,  the  responsibility  given  the 
prisoners  in  the  Jackson  brick-plant,  and  so  on. 

Brightest  of  all,  there  is  the  system  of  training  for  citizen- 
ship by  community  responsibility  in  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn, 
established  twelve  years  ago  by  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  and 
going  on  continuously  under  successive  wardens,  and  the 
application  of  the  same  principle  in  Delaware  and  Maine 
and  parts  of  many  other  p*risons.  This  is  the  most  con- 
structive idea  injected  into  prison  disciplinary  methods  in  the 
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last  twenty  years,  yet  no  idea  is  so  completely  misunderstood 
and  so  loosely  criticised. 

But  in  the  main,  throughout  the  prisons  of  the  country, 
the  industries  furnish  little  training  for  an  honest,  self- 
supporting  life,  education  is  only  a  polite  bow  to  the  law 
prescribing  so  many  hours  of  school  per  week  for  convicts, 
and  religion  as  a  regenerative  force  is  almost  negligible. 

As  for  discipline,  with  the  gradual  weakening  of  the 
"treat  'em  rough"  idea  few  constructive  measures  have  come 
in.  Discipline  today  is  largely  mental  lock-step.  It  empha- 
sizes adherence  to  rules.  It  teaches  men  to  walk  chalk-lines 
which  they  will  not  find  outside.  It  is  satisfied  with  good 
conduct — good  surface  conduct — and  does  little  to  strengthen 
character. 

"Well,"  my  Eastern  friends  will  say,  "he  has  not  come 
east  of  the  Alleghenies  with  his  dark  tales."  No,  but  only 
because  I  have  -visited  the  Western  prisons  recently  and  be- 
cause so  little  is  known  about  them.  In  the  East  the  prisons 
are  less  involved  in  politics  perhaps  than  in  the  West,  there 
is  less  downright  complete  idleness,  the  disciplinary  methods 
are  somewhat  more  modern,  but  there  the  superiority  ends. 
We  have  little  cause  for  self-satisfaction  in  most  of  our 
eastern  states.  There  is,  in  fact,  not  one  prison  in  the  United 
States  today  that  is  doing  a  complete,  well-rounded  job  of 
fitting  its  prisoners  for  life  outside. 


Why  do  our  prisons  fail?  For  the  reasons  which  stand 
out  in  the  prisons  I  have  described.  Too  many  wardens 
are  small-caliber  men,  purely  political  appointees,  or  they 
are  "playing  it  safe"  if  they  happen  to  have  progressive 
ideas.  Too  many  plants  are  historic  relics,  unsuited  to  the 
uses  of  the  greatest  regenerative  enterprise  we  have  before 
us  today.  The  legislatures  are  too  often  1'gnorant  of  the 
prison,  too  responsive  to  the  pressure  of  manufacturers 
opposing  new  prison  industries,  and  too  fearful  of  "reformers" 
proposing  new  ideas.  Education  lacks  equipment  and  skilled 
direction  and  purpose ;  religion  lacks  conviction  and  fire. 
Discipline  is  a  glue  holding  a  lot  ot  automatons  temporarily 
in  an  upright  position ;  it  is  not  an  elixir  entering  men's 
moral  fibre  to  give  them  stability  of  character.  And,  last  of 
all,  in  spite  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  laws  men  still  come 
out  of  prison  more  or  less  automatically,  whether  they  are 
really  ready  to  emerge  Qr  not.  Until  we  have  an  indefinite 
sentence,  under  which  criminals  remain  in  segregation  until 
they  are  fit  for  free  life,  we  shall  not  have  established  the 
cardinal  principle  of  the  whole  attack  on  the  problem. 
When  we  have  such  sentences  and  make  our  prisons  agencies 
to  train  men  for  citizenship,  we  shall  reduce  considerably 
the  number  of  prison  graduates  who  do  honor  to  their 
alma  maters  by  bigger  and  better  crimes. 

The  socially  minded  people  of     (continued  on  page  634) 


To  Make  Prisons  Produce 


What  are  the  necessary  elements  of  a  prison  system 
that  might  be  effective?  They  are  many;  one  can  in- 
dicate only  those  which  are  outstanding  as  elements  of 
primary  importance.  Among  them  are'. 

~\  A  new  purpose  in  the  prison:  reform,  not.punishment; 
*•  training,  not  simply  restraining;  good  citizens,  not 
merely  good  prisoners. 

'J  A  new  type  of  prison  official,  not  simply  a  jailer,  but  a 
*"  man  fitted  to  direct  a  great  human  reclamation  project. 
"2  Complete  divorce  of  prisons  and  prison  officials  from 
~^i  politics. 

4     Complete,    not   partial,    abandonment   of    the    old    re- 
•   pressive    system    and    the    rigorous    punishments    that 
are  a  part  of  it. 

C  A  new  type  of  prison  plant,  designed  not  merely  to 
•**  keep  prisoners  from  escaping  but  to  make  possible 
education  in  the  broadest  sense.  In  many  states  this  will 
mean  a  new  location  with  space  for  farm  work  and  other 
outdoor  activities.  The  present  very  expensive  type  of 
cell-block,  built  on  the  assumption  that  practically  all  the 
population  will  escape  unless  heavily  barred  and  walled  in, 
can  be  largely  replaced  by  more  normal  living  quarters. 
The  present  type  of  construction,  at  great  cost  to  the 
state,  imposes  on  all  the  inmates  restraint  which  only  a 
minority  need. 

6     A    system    of    discipline    which    will    encourage    self- 
*   control,    and    which    will    strengthen    character,    not 
merely  produce  good  conduct  in  prison. 

7     Community  organization  of  the  inmates  in  order  that 
*   they  may  learn  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship  by   practising  citizenship   in    a   restricted   community, 
controlled  and  tutored  by  capable  officials. 

8     An  educational  system  providing  instruction  in  ordinary 
*  school  subjects  for  those  who  need  it,  and  trade  edu- 


cation in  the  shops  and  in  trade  schools ;  both  types  of  edu- 
cation to  be  under  able  teachers  following  the  methods  of 
successful  adult  education  outside. 

Q  '  Religious  work  of  the  highest  and  most  sincere  type, 
f*  directed  by  men  of  unusual  conviction,  personality 
and  training. 

Industries  selected  and  operated  primarily  for  their 
vocational  training  value  and  secondarily  for  their 
profit-making  possibilities  (the  two  are  not  inconsistent) 
with  modern  shops  and  machinery,  so  that  men  may  learn 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  outside  industry.  A  producing, 
sales,  and  purchasing  organization  like  those  of  privatt 
corporations,  to  lessen  the  burden  on  the  tax-payer. 
Reasonable  wages  paid  inmates,  to  make  the  industries 
more  productive,  to  encourage  habits  of  industry,  foster 
self-respect,  and  help  meet  the  problem  of  the  dependent. 

1  1  Use  of  large  numbers  of  prisoners  in  farm  work, 
"••»•*  road  work  and  other  outdoor  occupations. 
IT  A  health  program  maintaining  a  high  sanitary 
•^  ^"  standard,  furnishing  a  healthful  diet,  employing 
corrective  surgery,  improving  mental  and  physical  health 
by  sufficient  outdoor  exercise  and  wholesome  indoor  recre- 
ation, and  supplying  health  education. 
1  "2  The  use  of  mental  tests  and  psychiatry  and  their 
U*  full  application,  particularly  to  the  problems  of 
segregating  the  mentally  unfit,  work  assignment,  education, 
discipline,  and  discharge  or  parole. 

UThe  passage  of  indefinite  sentence  laws,  either  re- 
•  placing  or  supplementing  the  present  indeterminate 
sentence  laws,  so  that  prisoners  will  be  kept  in  confinement 
until  they  are  demonstrably  fit  for  release. 
1  C  Strengthening  of  the  parole  system  and  the  appoint- 
*-'•  ment  of  sufficient  agents  to  ensure  thorough  follow- 
up  work  and  after-care  of  paroled  prisoners. 


The  Sieve  of  Justice 

How  Official  Muddling  Facilitates  Crime:  the  Way  to  End  It 


By  RAYMOND  MOLEY 


ONE  of  the  first  steps  which  must  be  taken  in 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  crime, 
no  doubt,  is  to  reconcile  what  may 
roughly  be  called  the  sociological  and  the 
legal  points  of  view.  Whenever  the  sub- 
ject is  discussed  we  find  this  difference,  that 
while  the  sociologist  calls  attention  to  causes  and  treatment, 
the  legalist  takes  personal  responsibility  for  granted  and 
urges  punishment.  The  latter  thesis  is  based  upon  the  deter- 
rent power  of  punishment ;  extremists  maintain  that  its  influ- 
ence as  a  deterrent  grows  greater  with  an  increase  in  severity. 
"All  wrong!"  says  the  sociologist.  "Punishment  does  not 
deter.  Those  who  commit  crime  are,  for  the  most  part, 
pathological  persons  who  need  scientific  treatment.  More- 
over, the  roots  of  crime  strike  deep  in  a  badly  adjusted  social 
order."  And  meanwhile  crime  goes  merrily  on. 

I  am  going  to  assume  here  the  truth  of  a  part  of  each 
point  of  view.  It  may  be  old-fashioned  to  say  it,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  most  people  are  responsible  for  their  acts  and  I 
know  that  the  existence  of  possible  punishment  deters.  I 
believe  also  that  most  present  day  crime,  within  certain 
categories,  is  not  caused  by  poverty  or  disease,  either  mental 
or  physical.  To  say  this  is  not  to  deny  the  contribution  that 
medical  science  may  make  in  the  treatment  of  crime.  Nor 
is  it  to  assert  that  prisons  are  not  breeding  places  of  crime. 
And  it  should  be  clear  to  thinking  persons  that  the  ideas 
of  probation,  of  differentiation  of  treatment  and  of  a  de- 
•velopment  of  preventive  measures  are  of  prime  importance. 

What  seems  to  be  of  supreme  urgency,  however,  is 
that  both  sociologist  and  lawyer  should  recognize  certain  hard 
iacts  which  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  validity  of  the 
theoretical  basis  of  either  argument.  These  facts  are  that 
we  still  know  almost  nothing  about  the  causes  of  crime ;  that 
\ve  have  yet  to  develop  a  scientific  technique  to  enable  us  to 
recognize  criminality  in  the  very  young ;  that  our  medical 
findings  are  so  inadequate  (or  perhaps  so  imperfectly  formu- 
lated) that  they  have  not  yet  won  public  opinion  to  the  need 
of  permanent  segregation  of  certain  types  of  criminals;  that 
parole  in  most  states  is  not  parole  at  all  but  a  polite  name  for 
general  jail  delivery,  that  "experts"  in  criminal  trials  have 
lost  public  confidence ;  and — what  is  most  important  of  ail- 
that  our  process  of  justice  is  such  a  sieve  that  only  the  un- 
lucky, the  friendless  and  the  inexcusably  careless  get  to 
prison  at  all. 

Briefly,  my  thesis  is  that  the  ease  with  which  the  criminal 
defendant  beats  the  state,  in  that  part  of  the  process  of  justice 
which  begins  at  arrest  and  ends  with  the  trial,  destroys 
the  basic  structure  upon  which  either  the  sociologist  or  legal- 
ist must  work  to  prove  his  theories. 

STATISTICAL  data  are  now   available  to   prove  this 
failure.     The  survey  made  by  the  Cleveland  Founda- 
tion  in    1921    indicated   that  the  mortality  of  felony  cases 


during  the  course  of  justice  was  very  high.  Of  every  1,000 
felony  arrests  in  the  year  1919,  127  were  disposed  of  by 
the  police,  143  were  discharged  or  dismissed  in  the  pre- 
liminary hearing,  139  were  "no-billed"  by  the  grand  jury, 
192  were  "nolled"  by  prosecuting  officers,  239  plead  guilty, 
42  were  disposed  of  in  miscellaneous  ways,  while  only  118 
came  to  trial.  Figures  of  the  Cleveland  Association  for 
Criminal  Justice,  regularly  compiled  since  the  survey,  tell 
the  same  story.  The  Chicago  Crime  Commission  finds  similar 
lost  motion  in  the  cases  it  has  surveyed,  while  the  second 
monumental  study  of  the  criminal  process,  just  being  com- 
pleted by  the  Missouri  Association  for  Criminal  Justice, 
indicates  that  the  problem  is  the  same  in  Missouri. 

The    following   conclusions   must    be    drawn   from    these 
facts : 

1.  Either   the  police   are  arresting  many  more  of  the  inno- 
cent than  of  the  guilty,  or  else  many  of  the  guilty  are 
being   set   free. 

2.  The   prosecutor   is   the   keystone   of    the   structure.      His 
discretion   counts    more    than   that   of   judges   and   juries 
combined. 

3-  The  jury  has  become  an  unimportant  link  in  the  crim- 
inal process.  This  is  especially  shown  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  pleas  of  guilty  offered,  usually  through  bargain- 
ing with  the  prosecuting  officer. 

4.  The  multiplicity  of  steps  in  the  process  is  not  only  an 
excessive  expense,  but  an  excuse  for  a  most  deplorable 
tendency  on  the  part  of  a  participant  in  the  process  to 
pass  the  defendant  on  to  the  next  step,  merely  to  get 
rid  of  responsibility.  (Like  the  passing  of  the  queen  of 
spades  in  the  game  of  "Hearts.") 

The  chief   reasons  for  the  ineffectivenes  of  the   process 
are  three  in  number: 

1.  The  multiplicity  of  protections  enjoyed  by  the  defendant 
under  our  laws  of  procedure. 

2.  The    inefficiency    of    prosecuting   officers. 

3.  The  influence  of  politcal  "pulls"  in  diverting  the   course 
of  justice. 

A  comment  upon  each  of  these  factors  will  emphasize  their 
significance. 

AN  examination  of  criminal  procedure,  especially  as  it 
exists  in  the  state  courts,  indicates  a  large  number  of 
specific   advantages   which    the   defendant   enjoys   over   the 
state.    There  are  no  less  than  thirty  or  forty  legal  provisions 
which  favor  the  defendant.    To  mention  only  a  few: 

1.  The  defendant  may  insist  upon  a  speedy  trial;  the  state 
may  not. 

2.  The  defendant  may  hear  the  state's  case  in  the  prelim- 
inary hearing;  the  state  may  not  require  the  defense  to  be 
shown. 

3.  The   defendant  may   see  names   of  state's  witnesses;   the 
state   may  not  see   the   defendant's. 

4.  The   defendant  has   a    distinct   advantage   in   the   method 
of  selecting  a   jury. 

5.  The  state  may  not  comment  upon  the  defendant's  failure 
to  testify. 
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6.    The   defendant   may   appeal   a   conviction ;    the   state   may 
not  appeal  an  acquittal. 

These  and  many  other  advantages  place  upon  the  state 
in  a  criminal  prosecution  a  handicap  which,  in  a  difficult 
case,  is  too  great  to  be  overcome. 

THE  Cleveland  Survey  speaks  of  the  prosecutors  who 
came  under  its  observation  as  being  in  a  state  of  "serial 
unpreparedness."  They  were  inexperienced,  under-paid, 
careless  and  overworked.  They  had  no  adequate  office 
facilities.  They  had  no  investigating  machinery  worthy  of 
the  name.  They  entered  the  trial  of  cases  of  which  they 
knew  only  a  smattering  of  the  facts.  Except  in  the  more 
sensational  cases,  they  were  careless  and  ineffective  in  argu- 
ment. 

The  prototype  of  the  Cleveland  prosecutor  is  found  in 
every  jurisdiction.  Prosecutors  are  usually  elected.  They 
are  young^generally  in  the  twenties  or  early  thirties,  the 
prosecutor's  office  being  the  first  rung  of  the  political  ladder. 
They  are  badly  paid :  the  average  annual  salary  of  county 
prosecutors  throughout  the  United  States  is  probably  well 
under  $4,000.  The  counties  allow  them  scant  assistance 
and  very  limited  facilities  for  their  work.  The  indispensable 
adjunct  to  effective  prosecution  is  some  sort  of  investigatory 
service,  and  in  all  except  a  few  large  cities  there  is  absolutely 
no  provision  for  such  assistance.  The  rural  prosecutor  must 
depend  upon  the  sheriff,  and  this  official,  being  paid  on  a 
fee  basis,  is  reluctant  to  give  his  time,  or  that  of  his  deputies, 
to  a  work  which  is  feeless.  The  prosecutor  thus  enters  the 
trial  greatly  handicapped.  Across  the  table  is  usually  an 
experienced  and  well-prepared  counsel  for  the  defense,  ade- 
quately compensated  in  cases  where  the  accused  is  a  real 
criminal.  This  defense  counsel  is  often  himself  an  ex-prose- 
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The  responsibility  duckers 

cutor  whose  legal  experience  is  years  longer  than  that  of 
the  representative  of  the  state.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  state  so  often  loses.  What  is  remarkable  is  that 
there  are  even  a  few  successful  proscutions. 

'  I  'HE  factor  which  more  than  any  other  contributes  to 
j_  the  abject  failure  of  the  criminal  process  is  the  influence 
of  spoils  politics.  It  spreads  through  the  process  in  all  of 
its  ramifications  from  the  "little  green  house  on  K.  Street," 
where  Harry  Daugherty  and  Jess  Smith  were  shown  by  the 
Wheeler  investigation  to  have  transacted  business  pertain- 
ing to  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  to  the  court 
house  in  the  most  rural  and  remote  county  in  the  land.  Jess 
Smith,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  Daugherty 's  confidential 
political  agent.  Nearly  every  large  prosecutor's  office  has 
its  "Jess  Smith"  who  "arranges"  things.  People  with 
objectives  talk  with  him.  He  "sees  what  he  can  do."  The 
official  himself  can  pretend  innocence.  He  may,  if  things 
are  distressingly  threatening,  repudiate  the  political  agent. 
But  usually  what  "Jess  Smith"'  undertakes  to  accomplish 
is  done. 

This  political  element  is  inevitable,  from  the  nature  of 
the  prosecutor's  office  as  we  understand  it  to  exist  in  Ameri- 
can practice.  We  have  accepted  it,  not  as  a  stern  instrumen- 
tality of  justice,  but  as  a  place  where  political  careers  have 
their  beginning.  Innumerable  successful  American  politi- 
cians have  started  in  the  prosecutor's  office.  There  Robert 
M.  La  Follette  began  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  now,  in  the 
same  county,  his  son  Philip  is  beginning.  "Jim"  Reed, 
while  a  Missouri  prosecutor,  made  many  of  the  friends  who 
still  send  him  to  the  Senate.  We  cannot  have  everything. 
Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  decide  which  is  most  important — 
a  school  for  young  statesmen,  or  an  office  for  law  enforce- 
ment. 

There  are  other  places  in  the  criminal  process,  as  well 
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as  in  prosecution,  where  the  influence  of  politics  is  a  destruc- 
tive factor.  In  a  recent  investigation  of  the  coroner's  office 
I  found  that  where  a  Democratic  coroner  held  office  Demo- 
cratic undertakers  were  called  and  Democratic  doctors  con- 
ducted autopsies.  The  office  existed,  not  to  determine  re- 
sponsibility for  homicides,  but  to  repay  political  favors. 

IN  addition  to  these  three  factors  there  are  other  less  im- 
portant but  none  the  less  real  influences  working  in  favor 
of  the  criminal.  The  bail  bond  system  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  these.  The  so-called  "professional''  bonds- 
man is  an  inevitable  adjunct  to  the  criminal  courts  in  every 
city.  He  signs  bonds  for  all  who  come  with  ready  cash. 
He  squeezes  from  the  relatives  of  poor  defendants  large 
cash  fees,  and  assesses  the  highly-financed  criminal  "ring" 
a  generous  allowance.  In  addition  to  acting  as  surety  in 
his  own  right  he  becomes  the  agent  for  many  other  property 
owners,  who  sign  bonds  which  he  solicits  and  for  which 
they  pay  him  a  commission.  After  the  gangster  is  released 
on  bond  pending  trial,  a  series  of  new  hold-ups  tell  the 
sophisticated  that  the  bail  bond  fees,  like  the  protective 
tariff  and  other  species  of  indirect  taxation,  are  being 
"passed  on"  to  the  general  public.  One  is  reminded  of  a 
recent  cartoon  of  Mutt  and  Jeff,  in  which  Jeff,  acting  as  a 
judge,  directs  that  the  defendant,  who  is  short  four  dollars 
of  his  fine,  be  turned  loose  in  the  crowd  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  the  deficiency. 

In  most  states  a  bail  bond  does  not,  except  in  theory,  bind 
anj'one  nor  anything.  In  almost  all  cases,  there  is  no  record 
whatever  to  indicate  whether  the  bondsman  has  pledged 
himself  beyond  the  value  of  his  property.  New  bonds  are 
accepted  when  the  property  used  as  security  is  already  on 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  many  times  its  value.  If  a  bond  is 
forfeited  it  is  most  difficult  to  collect.  There  must  be  a 
long-drawn-out  legal  conflict  for  which  no  one  is  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibility.  Only  a  very  small  fraction  is 
ever  collected.  Studies  of  this  problem,  in  fact,  show  that 
the  proportion  of  forfeited  bonds  collected  is  not  over  2 
or  3  per  cent.  y| 


IN  seeking  remedies  for 
the  conditions  which  pre- 
vail, we  meet  first  the  pro- 
posal that  rules  of  procedure 
be  so  altered  as  to  deny  the 
defendant  the  advantages  he 
now  enjoys.  This  could,  of 
course,  be  accomplished 
rather  easily  by  state  legisla- 
tures, although  it  might  also 
involve  the  alteration  of  cer- 
tain state  constitutions.  The 
conservative  lawyer  or  busi- 
ness man  is  usually  willing 
to  go  far  in  such  a  reorgan- 
ization, because  he  is  im- 
patient of  legal  provisions 
which  seem  to  protect  or 
"coddle"  the  defendant.  To 
deny  the  defendant  many  of 
his  present  advantages  would 
probably  reduce  greatly  the 
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mortality  of  cases  between  arrest  and  conviction,  and 
consequently  would  increase  the  number  of  convictions.  This 
is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be 
served  in  the  same  proportion.  It  would  merely  become 
easier  for  the  present  prosecuting  machinery  to  secure  a  con- 
viction, while  such  a  denial  of  advantages  might  easily  go 
too  far  and  seriously  endanger  the  lives  and  liberty  of  inno- 
cent people.  But  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  present  agitation 
in  many  states  will  ultimately  direct  itself  to  such  changes 
in  procedure,  ignoring  the  need  of  improving  the  quality  of 
prosecuting  and  judicial  personnel,  and  of  eliminating  politics. 
The  way  to  prevent  this  undesirable  development  is  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  need  of  a  higher  grade  of  officials, 
both  prosecutors  and  judges,  and  on  the  necessity  for  the 
elimination,  so  far  as  possible,  of  politics.  The  right  sort 
of  prosecutor  is  not  interested  solely  in  securing  convictions. 
He  uses  his  great  power  of  discretion  in  terminating  as  well 
as  in  expediting  prosecutions.  This  is  especially  true  if  he 
is  removed  from  the  annoyance  of  local  politics. 

We  should  recognize  that  the  judicial  process  is  a  state 
function.  Judges  and  prosecutors  of  the  lower  courts  should 
be  appointed  by  a  state  authority.  The  prosecuting  function 
should  be  centralized.  A  state  authority,  with  adequate 
investigating  facilities  at  his  command,  should  posses  the 
power  of  supervising  and  assisting  prosecutors.  The  tenure 
of  prosecutors  should  be  secure  against  changes  in  the 
political  administration  of  the  state,  and  their  compensation 
should  be  much  higher. 

To  bring  about  these  changes  will  require  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Political  parties  will  keep  hands  off  this 
species  of  spoils — they  already  do  so  in  some  cities  and  states 
— if  they  know  that  there  is  abroad  an  opinion  which  is 
quick  to  resent  political  interference  with  criminal  justice. 
'Such  a 'change  in'public"  opinion  will  hot  be  achieved  in  a 
short  time.  The  free  and  easy  habits  of  our  courts  are  fairly 
characteristic  of  a  well-grounded  civilization.  Meanwhile, 
we  must  be  tided  over  by  some  half-way  measures.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  might  be  the  intelligent  activities  of 

some  citizens'  agency,  with 
facilities  for  constant  obser- 
vation and  publicity  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  the 
criminal  courts.  The  Chi- 
cago Crime  Commission  and 
the  Cleveland  Association 
for  Criminal  Justice  are  ac- 
complishing just  this  through 
maintenance  of  card  records 
of  all  criminal  cases,  with 
periodical  publicity.  The 
purpose  of  these  citizen  ef- 
forts should  be  to  put  suf- 
ficient pressure  upon  the  ex- 
isting personnel  to  bring  it 
to  greater  effectiveness.  This 
has  measurably  succeeded. 
But  it  cannot  permanently 
succeed.  We  need  ulti- 
mately a  new  brand  of  of- 
ficials and  a  new  conscience 


to  support  them. 


Favorite  punishments  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  "firmness"  was  in  favor 


Does  Punishment  Pay? 


By  CHARLES  PLATT 


is  today  an  emotional  demand  for  an 
increased  punishment,  for  an  increased  pain  in 
punishment.  It  is  the  to-be-expected  reaction 
of  a  public  that  has  become  awakened  to  an 
injury.  There  is  a  desire  for  revenge,  a  wish 
to  retaliate.  No  response  could  be  more 
natural,  more  elemental.  It  is  the  response  of  the  un- 
developed, it  is  the  response  of  children,  of  all  who  have 
not  yet  attained  to  social  consciousness  and  control.  Ra- 
tionalize it  as  we  may,  call  it  "defence  of  society,"  call  it 
"justice,"  it  remains  in  truth  but  an  exhibition  of  primitive 
egoism,  unthinking  and  socially  foreign — more  foreign  now 
than  ever  before,  now  that  we  have  arrived  at  some  degree 
of  social  knowledge. 

In  the  old  tribal  days,  undoubtedly  the  first  thought  of 
the  group  socially  was  to  rid  itself  of  its  undesirables,  to 
eliminate  them  as  fast  as  they  could  be  discovered,  to  drive 
them  out.  And  this  was  done.  The  man  not  wanted  was 
stoned  to  death  or  driven  from  the  group  by  a  pursuing, 
howling  mob.  That  was  the  end  of  the  offender.  The  idea 
was  a  good  one.  It  worked  for  some  thousands  of  years. 
Then  gradually  came  a  change,  a  change  we  like  to  think 
of  as  marking  a  growing  sense  of  humanity,  but  which 
probably  had  in  it,  too,  a  yielding  to  other  considerations, 
economic  and  political — the  children  of  the  obnoxious  ones 
and  the  attitude  of  neighboring  "states"  were  forced  into 
consciousness.  In  the  days  of  strong  tribal  unity,  the  tribe 
was  all  in  all.  The  children  belonged  to  the  tribe,  and  when 
their  parents  were  driven  out  these  children  benefited  along 


with  the  rest — they  were  then  biological  orphans  but  they 
suffered  no  inconvenience.  Then  the  tribe  grew  and  sub- 
divided, became  more  complex  and  unwieldy,  and  the  sense 
of  tribal  responsibility  correspondingly  lessened.  The  unit 
family  now  became  more  important.  The  children  and  other 
dependents  of  the  exiled  or  killed  offenders  now  became  a 
burden  to  the  state.  The  tribe  had  lost  its  sense  of  owner- 
ship. And  international  politics  entered  in.  Tribes  began 
to  encroach  upon  tribes,  neighbors  became  closer  neighbors. 
The  undesirables  of  the  group  no  longer  passed  out  into 
the  desert  to  perish,  they  passed  over  to  the  next  group, 
where  they  were  not  always  welcome.  They  are  not  now — 
we  turn  them  back  at  Ellis  Island. 

Here  was  a  serious  situation.  Here  were  people  no  one 
wanted,  and  yet  they  could  not  be  got  rid  of — to  kill  all 
or  to  exile  all  seemed  equally  repugnant  to  the  changed  state 
of  affairs.  "Well  then,  let  us  make  them  suffer!"  Here  was 
a  pleasant  thought,  a  most  welcome  one,  not  social  exactly, 
but  certainly  agreeable.  At  once  pain  and  disfigurement 
began  to  play  the  principal  role.  The  wits  necessary  for  a 
further  social  solution  of  the  difficulty  not  being  there,  a 
reversion  was  made  to  pre-social  passions.  All  now  was 
going  nicely.  And  then  came  along  some  meddling  reformer 
— and  the  prison  was  proposed.  "Instead  of  just  locking 
people  up  until  we  get  ready  to  punish  them,  why  not  keep 
them  locked  up  and  consider  this  their  punishment?  Why 
not  build  places  of  exile  within  our  own  boundaries?" 

Here  was  the  happy  thought  of  long  ago,  and  up  to  date 
we  have  hardly  begun  to  think  of  anything  better.  Pain 
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and  disfigurement,  being  so  satisfying  psychologically,  of 
course  remained  for  a  long  time  the  prevalent  practice,  and 
the  prison  idea,  like  other  reforms,  could  develop  itself  only 
slowly — it  reached  an  acceptance,  a  reluctant  acceptance, 
less  than  two  hundred  years  ago — but  the  idea  was  there. 
It  is  now  very  old,  and  huge  hosts  have  been  given  all  the 
advantages  of  its  application. 

And  yet,  somehow,  this  idea  has  not  worked.  Crime  has 
continued.  Neither  prison  nor  suffering  has  had  the  least 
apparent  effect  upon  the  progress  of  crime.  Such  change  for 
the  better  as  there  has  been  has  not  even  kept  pace  with  the 
general  cultural  advance.  What  is  wrong?  It  will  be  wise 
to  ask  questions.  The  protection  of  society  is,  I  presume, 
the  main  issue  sought.  How  far  are  we  now  protecting 
society  ?  Is  the  idea  of  incarceration  psychologically  correct  ? 
Is  it  useful  for  all  of  our  delinquents  or  only  for  some? 
Do  our  prisons  make  men  better  or  do  they  make  them 
worse?  And  if  they  make  them  worse,  how  then  are  we 
protecting  society  by  putting  men  in  them? 

'  I  'HE  prison  is  now  explained,  is  now  apologized  for,  by 
[  three  arguments:  first,  the  old  one,  that  of  purifying 
the  group  by  the  removal  of  its  contaminating  elements ; 
second,  a  new  one,  that  of  the  deterring  effect  of  this  un- 
pleasant isolation  ;  and,  third,  a  vain  one — vain  now — that 
which  looks  to  the  prison  for  the  reform  of  the  prisoner. 
Let  us  consider  the  first  two  of  these  expectations.  The 
third  we  may  omit — it  applies  only  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
future;  in  the  present  it  can  be  regarded  but  as  an  efflores- 
cence of  optimism. 

Consider  first  the  removal  of  the  criminal  from  society — 
superficially  such  an  excellent  idea.  Only  remember  that 
the  man  so  removed  does  not  stay  removed,  that  after  a 
term  he  will  be  out  again,  out  in  society.  At  once  we  face 
a  new  problem.  It  now  becomes  of  first  importance  to  us 
what  happened  to  this  man  while  he  was  in  prison.  Here 
is  something,  not  at  all,  as  the  unthinking  hold,  of  interest 
only  to  the  prisoner — here  is  a  something  of  social  im- 
portance. And  never  mind  now  the  old  and  still  unsolved 
difficulties  of  the  prisoner's  dependents,  their  temptations 
and  burdens — think  only  of  the  prisoner  himself. 

A  lad  commits  an  offense  and  is  "sent  up."  He  is  put  in 
an  atmosphere  not  only  repressive  of  all  youthful  instincts, 
but  also  redolent  with  vice.  When  he  comes  out  will  he 
be  any  the  sweeter,  any  the  better  fitted  for  the  social  obliga- 
tions? Freud  has  demonstrated  the  mortal  effects  of  brutal 
repression,  and'  common  sense  tells  us  that  to  associate  a 
youth  with  criminals  will  not  likely  improve  him.  We 
certainly  then  cannot  expect  to  have  benefited  the  youth  by 
putting  him  away — have  we  benefited  society?  Here  was, 
we  will  say,  a  candidate  for  the  criminal  life,  though  quite 
probably  with  no  real  criminal  ambitions,  and  we  have  put 
him  where  only  his  worst  instincts  will  be  given  a  chance 
for  development.  We  have  put  him  in  a  school  where  the 
lessons,  however  unpleasant  they  may  be,  cannot  be  avoided. 
We  have  given  him  every  opportunity  to  acquire  an  anti- 
social attitude.  We  have  stained  his  mind  and  we  have 
injured  his  body.  We  have  removed  him  from  the  work- 
ing world  at  a  time  when,  if  he  is  ever  to  acquire  them, 
he  ought  to  be  laying  down  habits  of  industry.  We  have 
broken  his  spirit,  impressed  him  with  his  social  isolation, 
taken  from  him  all  possibility  of  cantact  with  good  people, 
forced  him  to  find  friends  among  the  bad,  and,  finally,  we 
have  given  him,  like  as  not,  a  determination  for  revenge. 


And  then  we  have  let  him  loose,  we  have  graduated  him. 
What  a  protection  to  society!  We  shall  not  care  to  meet 
this  product  of  our  forethought  alone  on  a  dark  night — but 
we  may. 

THEN  consider  the  argument  of  deterrency — that  the 
prison  experience  will  deter  the  prisoner  from  ever  j 
again  committing  a  crime,  and  that  the  fear  of  imprison- 
ment will  prevent  others  from  doing  wrong.  It  is  proposed 
to  make  capital  of  fear.  It  is  a  good  idea,  it  has  real  value. 
No  one  mentally  normal,  no  one  not  hopelessly  insane,  no 
one  above  the  mental  grade  of  an  idiot,  but  will  be  deterred 
from  wrong  doing — given  pause — by  the  thought  of  punish- 
ment. A  forbidden  act  in  contemplation  may  lose  its 
meretricious  attraction  when  we  consider  it  in  relation  to 
all  of  its  possible  consequences.  But  are  we  not  assuming 
here  a  degree  of  social  culture,  as  well  as  a  thoughtful 
deliberation  ?  How  about  the  children,  the  adolescents,  the 
main  sources  of  our  criminal  supply?  How  about  those 
products  of  an  unfavorable  environment  whose  anti-social 
attributes  have  been  strongly  developed  ?  How  about  those 
who  are  drawn  into  crime  by  their  associates?  How  about 
those  who  are  driven  into  crime  by  their  necessities?  What 
man  is  there  who  on  occasion  will  not  take  a  chance  when 
the  rewards  of  success  seem  to  him  sufficiently  great? 

But  aside  from  all  this,  after  all,  we  punish  primarily  in 
order  that  the  experience  will  deter  the  guilty  one  from 
repeating  his  offense.  Does  it?  Well,  60  per  cent  of  our 
prisoners  today  have  had  at  least  one  previous  imprisonment. 
The  idea  did  not  work  with  this  60  per  cent.  Here  is  a 
woman,  eighty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  been  in  prison 
sixteen  times.  The  idea  did  not  work  with  her.  Will  fear 
of  punishment,  fear  of  offending  society,  fear  of  becoming  a 
social  outcast,  keep  straight  those  who  have  already  become 
social  outcasts?  Fear  is  but  a  transient  emotion,  it  may 
soon  be  replaced  by  a  desire  for  revenge,  a  something  far 
more  enduring.  To  many  a  convict  this  secondary  reaction 
becomes  an  obsession,  compelling  his  thoughts  and  his 
dreams;  it  easily  over-rides  all  fear;  when  he  emerges  from 
his  cell,  it  guides  all  his  actions — there  is  left  of  his  fear  but 
the  snarl  of  a  new  hatred.  Said  recently  the  British  Home 
Secretary,  the  head  of  the  British  penal  system:  "Prison  is 
a  great  deterrent,  but  not  when  once  you  have  been  in  one." 

But  even  when  there  has  been  no  such  hatred  of  society 
engendered,  remove  a  man  from  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
reduce  him  for  several  years  to  the  irresponsibility  of  being 
just  a  number,  an  automaton,  a  cog  in  an  evil  machine, 
what  happens  to  him  ?  Suppose  that  he  does  make  some 
vague  effort  toward  getting  back  into  life's  competition — he 
finds  himself  quite  unable.  His  initiative  has  been  destroyed. 
He  drifts  from  place  to  place,  he  cannot  stay  put ;  he  loses 
the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  few,  if  any,  who  may 
have  tried  to  help  him,  he  exhausts  their  patience,  and  finally 
he  becomes  a  hopeless  wanderer,  prone  to  all  the  offenses 
of  such.  Or  rather,  this  is  what  he  becomes  if  he  is  of  the 
better  sort.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  standards  were  low, 
as  they  probably  were,  then  he  goes  back  to  crime  as  soon 
as  he  is  released. 

The  argument  for  deterrency,  then,  is  not  without  its 
negative.  One  of  the  best  statements  of  it  that  I  know  is 
that  of  Maxwell,  in  his  Le  Crime  et  la  Societe.  Maxwell 
is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  harm  of  the  prison  but  he 
still  believes  in  its  worth.  He  holds  that  the  fear  of  the 
prison  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the  other  inhibiting 
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influences,  and  that,  if  it  be  removed,  the  totality  of  inhibi- 
tion must  thereby  be  just  so  much  reduced.  I  believe  that 
he  is  wrong — and  here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation. 
I  believe  that  the  prison  experience  will  itself  so  greatly 
decrease  those  "other  inhibiting  influences"  as  to  more  than 
offset  its  own  value.  The  old  moral  and  social  inhibitions 
will  become  hopelessly  blunted  or  destroyed.  And,  at,  the 
same  time,  the  tendency  toward  crime,  the  impulse  to  com- 
mit crime,  will  be  greatly  enhanced.  Is  it  not  then  pos- 
sible that  this  lessened  general  inhibition  plus  this  increased 
criminal  desire  may  become  more  important  than  the  original 
deterrent  fear?  And  this  fear,  too,  remember,  is  bound 
gradually  to  grow  less,  with  each  familiarizing  experience. 
We  have  in  the  balance  of  thought,  on  the  one  side  of  the 
balance,  moral  and  social  inhibitions  and  fear,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  desire  to  commit  a  crime.  We  decrease  the  weight 
of  the  moral  and  social  inhibitions,  and  we  increase  that  of 
the  desire.  Which  way  will  the  pans  fall  ?  The  answer,  of 
course,  will  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  it  will  be  determined 
by  prejudice — a  demonstration  here  is  quite  impossible — 
but,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation.  At 
any  rate,  it  should  be  evident  that  in  thinking  of  this  ques- 
tion one  should  take  into  consideration  all  of  the  factors. 
One  should  not  be  content  with  resting  upon  the  plausibility 
of  the  deterrent  idea  in  illogical  isolation  from  all  others. 

WHAT  is  the  outlook  for  our  criminal  problem ?  Life 
is  yearly  becoming  more  complex,  more  difficult  to 
adjust  to — and  crime  is  but  a  failure  in  social  adjustment. 
And  whatever  may  happen  in  the  way  of  reform,  there  will 
ever  remain,  it  is  likely,  a  residuum  of  society  that  will  need 
to  be  segregated.  Prisons  we  must  still  have.  Our  wisdom 
as  yet  has  not  been  able  to  carry  us  beyond  them.  Many 
there  are  who  must  be  locked  up,  and  not  a  few  there  are 
who  should  be  locked  up  for  life.  We  reformers  here  would 
be  more  hard-hearted  than  most  of  our  critics.  We  do  not 
know  what  else  to  do  with  these  people.  We  are  at  war— 
or  they  are — and  we  must  make  prisoners  of  them  or  they 
will  hurt  us.  Indeed,  punishment,  if  decently  carried  out, 
may  prove  to  be  of  the  highest  wisdom.  With  elemental 
people,  such  as  are  so  many  of  our  criminals,  it  may  well 
he  that  elemental  methods  are  the  proper  ones.  But, 
nevertheless,  all  this  being  so,  there  is  still  a  vision  which 
has  been  vouchsafed  us,  and  we  should  regard  it.  And  that 
vision  is  this:  Education,  guidance,  is  what  we  rely  upon 
for  the  prevention  of  delinquency;  a  special  education,  a 
special  guidance,  may  equally  be  relied  upon  to  alleviate  it 
or  cure  it. 

We  are  today  getting  rid  of  the  mill-stone  of  the  free- 
will concept.  We  still  egotistically  try  to  believe  in  free- 
will, but,  fortunately,  in  the  social  field  at  least,  we  now 
act  upon  the  concept  of  determinism.  We  know  that  each 
of  us  is  capable  of  education,  possible  of  diversion  from  that 
wrong  which  left  alone  we  might  so  easily  arrive  at.  We 
know  the  especial  difficulties  of  the  poor  and  unadvantaged 
— how  hard  it  is  for  such  to  make  good  social  adjustments. 
We  know  the  force  of  the  old  animal  instincts,  the  old 
egoistic  compulsions,  and  we  know  how  necessary  it  is  that 
these  shall  be  guided  into  safe  expressions.  And  we  are 
applying  this  knowledge  today.  We  are  working  for  a  better 
childhood,  for  a  better  start  in  life.  We  are,  too,  in  this, 
making  some  real  progress  with  our  criminal  problem — we 
are  weakening  the  army  of  delinquents  by  cutting  off  its 
recruits.  The  Child  Guidance  Clinics,  the  National  Com- 


mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  are  providing  with  skill  for  a 
greater  normalcy  in  the  next  generation. 

But  why  not  apply  this  same  knowledge  to  our  delinquents 
themselves?  Why  not,  for  example,  decide  that  our  prisons 
shall  be  no  longer  just  places  for  punishment,  but  that  they 
shall,  instead,  or  in  addition,  be  places  for  education?  It 
will  be  a  wrench  for  most  of  us  to  give  over  our  craving  for 
vengeance,  but  if  we  can  accomplish  this  we  may  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  result,  with  the  advantages  that  will 
accrue  both  to  society  and  to  ourselves.  Let  us  make  our 
prisons  such  that  they  will  turn  out  a  better  product.  It 
can  be  done.  We  have  now  houses  of  detention  for  children 
that  turn  out  far  better  children  than  they  receive — the 
idea  and  the  practice  need  but  to  be  extended.  It  is  not 
really  necessary  to  educate  for  the  criminal  life — we  could, 
if  we  would  but  use  the  brains  we  now  have,  educate  rather 
for  society. 

[""'HERE  is  another  change  we  might  make — especially 
±  important  now  that  our  prisons  are  as  they  are  (and 
as  they  are,  they  are  likely  long  to  continue).  Why  give 
the  devastating  shock  of  the  prison  experience  to  all  who 
may  happen  to  offend  ?  Why  not  be  discriminating  ?  Why 
not  introduce  foresight  into  our  practice?  When  in  the 
judgment  of  the  court  an  offender  does  not  seem  to  need 
prison,  when  he  does  not  appear  to  be  truly  as  yet  a  hopeless 
menace  to  society,  when  he  has  evidently  become  involved  in 
crime  through  accidents  of  circumstance,  when  there  seems 
a  real  possibility  that  he  may  yet  be  regained  to  a  useful 
social  life,  then  why  not  give  to  this  offender  a  chance  to 
recover?  Why  not  assign  him  to  the  care  of  some  able 
person  who  will  understand  his  problems  and  can  assist  in 
their  unraveling?  This  is  Probation.  A  boy  appears  in  court. 
He  has  committed  an  offense  against  the  law.  Never  mind 
what  the  offense  was — that  is  a  trivial  detail.  The  questions 
now  are,  or  should  be:  Why  has  this  boy  done  this  thing? 
What  is  his  condition,  mental  and  physical  ?  What  has  been 
his  environment?  Can  he  be  diverted  from  the  repetition 
of  wrong  doing — are  the  conditions  that  determined  his 
act  in  any  way  removable?  In  short,  is  it  worth  while  try- 
ing to  save  this  boy,  or  shall  we  shove  him  into  the  discard? 
And  it  is  the  probation  officer  who  has  been  studying  the  case 
who  will  enable  the  judge  to  reach  a  wise  decision. 

Is  this  not  better  than  an  indiscriminate  consignment  to 
a  jail  or  a  reformatory?  Shall  we  hastily  take  away  this 
boy's  freedom  and  thereby  make  of  him,  almost  inevitably, 
a  burden  on  society  for  the  rest  of  his  life?  Does  that  seem 
like  wisdom?  The  probation  idea  would  appear  to  be  bet- 
ter. And  the  probation  idea  works.  It  works  at  least  when- 
ever it  is  intelligently  carried  out,  and  there  is  today  an 
association  devoted  to  the  seeing  that  it  shall  be  so  carried 
out — the  National  Probation  Association. 

It  not  only  works,  but  it  pays.  Consider  the  proud  record 
of  Massachusetts,  the  birth  place  of  probation- — -not  a  prison 
cell  built  in  over  twenty  years,  many  cells  now  vacant,  the 
prison  group  reduced  greatly,  and  this  in  twenty  years 
of  a  constantly  growing  alien  population ;  the  Fall  River 
jail  closed,  the  Taunton  and  other  jails  closed;  and,  with  it 
all,  a  remarkable  freedom  from  those  major  crimes  which  have 
so  overwhelmed  other  sections  of  our  country.  It  costs  over 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  keep  a  man  or  boy  in  prison, 
it  costs  much  less  than  a  tenth  of  this  to  give  him  efficient 
probation.  And  then  remember  that  those  who  leave  prison 
will  probably  continue  to  lay  (Continued  on  page  643) 
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Vengeance— or  Vision? 

A  Psychiatrist's  Challenge  to  Lawyers,  Jailers  and  Politicians 

By  KARL  A.  MENNINGER,  M.  D. 


*LL  human  behavior  was  once  accounted 
either  good  or  bad.  The  "good"  included 
the  pious,  the  proper,  the  conventional,  the 
routine,  the  harmless,  and  the  inconsequen- 
tial. The  "bad"  included  the  heretic,  the 
improper,  the  unconventional,  the  unusual, 
the  delirious,  the  anti-social,  and  the  not-understood. 

Ultimately  the  "bad"  became  subdivided  into  two 
groups,  the  inexplicable  and  the  explicable.  In  the  one 
group  were  placed  those  who  did  strange  things.  The  evil 
they  wrought  brought  no  evident  profit  to  themselves.  In 
damaging  society  they  gratified  no  familiar  desires.  Their 
conduct  became  uncontrollable,  they  expressed  baseless  fears, 
they  mutilated  themselves,  they  looked  upon  their  best 
friends  as  enemies,  they  attempted  or  committed  unprovoked 
murders,  they  set  fires  gratuitously,  they  stole  profitlessly. 

Because  their  conduct  was  mysterious,  such  people  came 
to  be  regarded  with  a  certain  awe,  and  the  prophets  p''o- 
claimed  it  inhuman  to  punish  them.  Eventually  too,  it  was 
discovered  that  drugs  would  abate  some  of  these  aberrancies. 
They  were  therefore  relegated  to  the  doctors  who  were  told 
to  do  with  them  what  they  would  and  could.  To  justify 
this  relegation  legally,  the  term  "insanity"  was  coined  and 
impressed  into  legal  use.  Those  who  were  relegated,  certi- 
fied, disposed  of  to  doctors,  were  to  be  known  as  "insane." 

The  other  group  of  the  "bad"  did  things  apparently 
easier  to  understand.  They  did  what  nearly  everybody  else 
at  some  time  had  done,  or  had  desired  to  do,  but  which 
conflicted  with  social  convenience  and  comfort.  They  stole 
useful  and  valuable  things  such  as  most  men  might  covet. 
They  took  revenge  upon  those  who  injured  them,  and  if 
they  murdered,  the  victims  were  their  enemies.  Though 
these  things  were  forbidden  by  tradition,  religion,  and  law, 
they  were  instinctive  with  nearly  all  members  of  the  race. 
Even  the  "good"  must  struggle  against  the  same  tempta- 
tions, and  every  normal  adult  remembers  more  or  less  pain- 
fully his  juvenile  offences  in  the  same  directions,  though 
his  childish  thefts  were  trivial  and  his  murderous  impulses 
did  not  result  in  killing. 

Recent  scientific  discoveries  indicate  the  improbability 
that  these  "obvious"  offences  are  committed  for  the  obvious, 
the  apparently  obvious  motives.  Motivation  of  conduct  is 
found  to  be  much  more  largely  unconscious  than  conscious, 
and  the  conscious  explanations  are  apt  to  be  superficial  ra- 
tionalizations. Nevertheless,  the  offenses  committed  are  of 
a  sort  which  the  public  thinks  it  fully  understands,  and  this 
in  the  long  run  decides  its  attitude  toward  the  offenders. 

Society,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to  consider  it  inhuman 
to  punish  the  wrong-doing  it  did  not  understand.  But  a 
host  of  avengers  arose  to  clamor  for  the  blood  of  the  wrong- 
doers whose  conduct  seemed  more  comprehensible.  It  was 
as  if  each  one  desired  to  crush  someone  else  for  yielding  to 
what  the  avenger  was  so  fiercely  struggling  against  in  his 
own  soul. 


To  resume:  the  sinners  whose  sins  are  inexplicable  to 
laymen  are  officially  labeled  "the  insane" ;  those  whom  we 
think  we  understand,  judging  intuitively  by  our  own  strug- 
gles, are  officially  labeled  "criminals."  The  former  have 
been  accorded  increasingly  efficient  scientific  study  and  treat- 
ment ;  the  latter  have  been  traditionally  treated  by  punish- 
ment. 

Both  the  "insane"  and  the  "criminals,"  so  labeled,  have 
been  increasing  in  numbers  more  rapidly  than  the  increase 
in  general  population.  It  is  significant  to  observe  the  dif- 
ference in  the  handling  of  the  two  resulting  social  prob- 
lems. The  increase  in  mental  disease  has  been  met  with 
a  scientifically  planned  program  for  the  promulgation  of 
mental  hygiene;  the  increase  in  the  allied  type  of  miscon- 
duct has  been  met  with  hysterical  squawking  and  fatuous 
preaching  about  the  "crime  wave."  Amateur  criminologists 
have  advocated  ten  thousand  remedies  for  the  cure  of  crime, 
from  compulsory  Sunday  school  attendance  to  the  abolition 
of  automobiles,  cigarettes,  and  rolled  stockings.  Out  of 
thousands  of  articles  on  the  subject  in  current  American 
literature  there  have  been  only  a  smattering  which  have  in 
any  degree  evinced  a  comprehension  of  the  scientific  bases 
of  human  conduct. 

PUNISHMENT  of  criminals  is  theoretically  advocated 
for  one  or  all  of  three  reasons.  It  is  supposed  ( I )  to 
reform  the  criminal,  (2)  to  protect  society,  (3)  to  deter 
others. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  jails 
r.nd  prisons  supposes  that  confinement  in  them  reforms  the 
criminal.  He  knows  that  at  the  end  of  their  terms  prisoners 
are  likely  to  be  more  dangerous  men  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning.  Nearly  every  warden  says  so,  and  all  but  the 
most  somnolent  judges  know  it  and  regret  it. 

That  society  is  entitled  to  protect  itself  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  evil-doers  by  confining  them  somewhere,  no  one  dis- 
putes. But  a  prison  term  comes  to  an  end  at  the  expiration 
of  a  fixed  sentence,  or  earlier  at  the  whim  of  parole  officers 
actuated  by  sentimental  or  political  considerations  or  by  the 
administrative  necessity  of  emptying  overcrowded  cells  to 
make  room  for  newcomers.  Neither  the  arbitrary  length 
of  the  sentence  fixed  by  statute,  nor  the  date  of  parole 
capriciously  bestowed,  corresponds  with  any  change  in  the 
prisoners  by  which,  if  a  dangerous  man,  he  becomes  a  safe 
one.  Hence  we  have  the  tragi-comedy  of  the  offender,  sen- 
tenced for  a  fixed  period,  serving  a  small  part  of  it,  and 
repeating  time  after  time  the  offense  from  which  society 
is  supposedly  protected  by  the  jail. 

That  the  spectacle  of  punishment  may  deter  some  per- 
sons from  committing  crime  is  conceivable,  although  it  has 
not  been  scientifically  demonstrated.  But  obviously  it  does 
not  deter  all  persons,  or  crime  would  have  ceased  long  since. 
The  criminals  now  occupying  our  prisons  \vere  not  deterred. 
Only  a  casual  inspection  of  any  prison  population  should 
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convince  the  thoughtful  that  the  persons  whom  punish- 
ment is  intended  to  deter  are  incapable  of  the  proper  ap- 
preciation of  deterrence.  In  other  words,  mentally  intact 
persons  may  indeed  be  deterred  by  certain  legal  threats  (it 
is  a  question  how  much).  But  it  may  not  be  at  present 
the  mentally  intact  persons  who  commit  crimes,  and  the 
mentally  impaired  are  notoriously  incapable  of  ordinary  re- 
actions of  social  adjustment. 

In  serious  offences  there  is  another  element,  itself  ordi- 
narily powerful  enough,  perhaps,  to  control  those  capable 
of  being  influenced  by  deterrents  of  any  sort.  That  is  the 
profound  feeling  of  social  disapproval,  involving  moral  dis- 
grace, manifested  toward  "crimes"  really  considered  grave. 
Most  of  us  are  aware  that  our  conduct  is  restrained  in  many 
particulars  by  a  sense  of  social  approval,  even  in  fields  not 
covered  by  statute  law  at  all,  though  some  people  are  in- 
different or  rebellious  to  this  kind  of  control  as  well  as  to 
law.  There  are  some  legal  offences,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  carry  no  moral  stigma  with  them,  such  as  minor 
violations  of  the  traffic  laws.  It  is  only  in  these  cases, 
relatively  unimportant  and  outside  the  field  of  the  usual 
discussion  of  the  crime  problem,  that  the  specific  penalty 
has  an  independent  restraining  influence,  be  it  great  or  small. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  present  modes  of  punishment 
actually  accomplish  none  of  the  things  they  are  supposed  to 
do,  or  at  any  rate,  do  not  accomplish  them  so  well  as  some 
other  system  might.  The  reasons  usually  given  to  justify 
"punishment"  do  not  explain  why  it  exists.  They  serve  only 
to  conceal  the  truth,  that  the  scheme  of  "punishment"  is 
a  barbarous  system  of  revenge,  by  which  we  "get  even"  with 
the  criminal. 

SCIENCE  is  not  interested  in  revenge,  and  science  is 
notoriously  opposed  to  accepting  traditional  classifica- 
tions. And  psychiatry,  the  branch  of  science  concerned  with 
aberrant  behavior,  has  no  respect  for  such  stratifications  of 
human  behavior  as  "good"  and  "bad,"  "criminal"  and 
"insane." 

Once  it  was  sufficient  to  diagnose  an  illness  as  "the  fever" ; 
now  medical  science  knows  scores  of  fevers,  each  of  differ- 
ent causes,  course,  and  complications.  Similarly  the  psy- 
chiatrist cannot  regard  "theft"  or  "murder"  as  a  diagnosis ; 
these  are  single  symptoms  appearing  with  other  symptoms  in 
a  variety  of  groupings. 

Originally,  it  is  true,  the  psychiatrists  were  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  those  types  of  wrong-doers  who  had  been 
labeled  "insane"  by  the  law-makers,  and  gathered  into  spe- 
cial institutions.  But  when  they  had  studied  this  material 
according  to  scientific  method,  they  discovered  no  such  par- 
titions between  the  "insane"  and  the  "criminal"  as  had  been 
erected.  They  found  that  the  types  and  trends  of  abnormal 
psychology  extended  far  out  from  the  "asylum"  into  the 
court-room,  the  school,  and  even  into  the  home.  They 
found  their  task  as  definitely  defined  in  the  terror-ridden 
child  as  in  the  maniacal  youth,  as  much  in  the  melancholy 
and  unstable  mother  as  in  the  suicidal  or  homicidal  father. 
They  found  their  experience  and  technique  equally  applicable 
to  the  irascible  employe,  to  the  retarded  school-child,  to  the 
unhappy  suspicious  husband,  to  the  deluded  and  hallucinat- 
ed wife.  The  psychiatrists,  face  to  face  with  the  legal  par- 
titions of  the  misbehaved,  found  they  had  no  technical 
interest  in  these  partitions  or  general  agreement  with  them. 
As  scientists  they  are  concerned  with  all  the  unpropitious 
trends  of  human  character,  with  all  acts,  thoughts,  emo- 


tions, instincts,  and  adaptations,  socially  and  individually 
adverse.  To  the  psychiatrists  there  are  no  "criminals,"  and 
no  "insane." 

THE  scientific  attitude  as  shown  in  psychiatry  must 
sooner  or  later  totally  displace  existing  legal  methods. 
Formerly  doctors  treated  patients,  not  by  applied  intelli- 
gence, but  by  precedents  established  by  Hippocrates,  Par- 
acelsus, and  Galen.  The  doctors  have  now  left  this  method 
one  hundred  years  behind  them ;  must  the  lawyers  still  con- 
tinue solemnly  to  apply  medieval  stupidities  in  the  name 
of  "established  precedent,"  "public  policy,"  and  other 
mouthy  archaisms?  Many  of  the  ablest  lawyers  are  earn- 
estly striving  to  better  this  situation.  But  a  large  share 
of  them,  unfortunately,  are  indifferent  to  the  problems  of 
criminal  procedure,  because  they  never  practise  in  the  crim- 
inal field,  and  have  no  interest  in  criminals  as  individuals. 
Meanwhile,  the  declamation  continues  about  the  travesties 
upon  justice  that  result  from  the  introduction  of  the  psy- 
chiatric method  into  court.  But  what  science  or  scientist 
is  interested  in  justice?  Is  pneumonia  just?  Or  cancer? 
or  gravity?  or  the  expansion  of  steam?  What  criteria  of 
"justice"  can  be  applied  to  a  broken  arm  or  a  weak  mind? 
And  to  what  good  end?  The  scientist  is  seeking  ameliora- 
tion of  an  unhappy  situation.  This  can  be  secured  only 
if  the  scientific  laws  controlling  the  situation  can  be  dis- 
covered and  complied  with,  and  not  by  talking  of  "justice"; 
not  by  debating  philosophical  concepts  of  equity  based  on 
primitive  theology. 

THIS  brings  up  the  conception  of  "responsibility"  with 
which  the  psychiatrist  is  often  faced  but  with  which 
also  he  is  unconcerned.  He  has  no  idea  what  it  means, 
although  he  is  constantly  asked  to  testify  concerning  it. 
The  psychiatrist  asks  not,  "Is  this  man  responsible?"  but, 
"Of  what  is  he  capable  or  incapable?" 

Responsibility  in  the  legal  sense  means  punishability.  The 
sense  in  which  responsibility  is  used  is  an  echo  of  the  anti- 
quated legalization  of  primitive  and  infantile  reactions 
known  as  the  talion  law.  In  other  words,  "He  hits  me,  so 
I  hit  him"  (in  spite  of  the  scriptural  adjuration  that  venge- 
ance is  the  Lord's).  No  scientist  has  a  moment's  consider- 
ation for  such  emotionally  determined  policies.  To  say  that 
they  effect  nothing  is  redundant. 

The  idea  of  responsibility  runs  back  to  the  practices  of 
primitive  religious  systems,  and  is  founded  on  the  mystical 
concept  of  atonement.  Every  transgression  had  to  be  com- 
pensated for  by  some  tangible  sacrifice,  if  not  by  the  trans- 
gressor at  least  by  some  kind  of  scape-goat.  For  every 
offence,  somebody  had  to  pay. 

There  was  a  time  when  even  inanimate  objects  were  held 
to  this  kind  of  accountability.  If  a  man  tripped  over  a 
chair  and  injured  himself,  the  chair  was  "responsible"  and 
must  be  punished — by  being  burned  or  broken.  Until  com- 
paratively recent  times  animals  were  held  responsible  for 
injuries  they  committed;  they  were  tried  and  convicted  and 
formally  sentenced.  But  ultimately  inanimate  things  and 
animals. came  to  be  excepted  from  the  ritual  of  responsibility; 
and  slowly  but  progressively  children,  idiots,  and  finally  all 
the  "insane."  Various  curious  tests  then  had  to  be  decided 
upon  to  determine  the  "responsibility"  of  persons  suspected 
of  "insanity."  Once  they  were  compared  in  appearance  and 
conduct  with  wild  beasts.  A  later  test  was  comparison  with 
the  mentality  of  a  1 4-year-old  child.  This  was  actually 
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the  criterion  of  "responsibility"' !  Current  today  in  some 
states  is  the  "right  or  wrong"  test,  which  undertakes  to 
determine  whether  the  individual  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  or  knows  that  his  act  is  one  re- 
garded as  wrong.  It  persists  notwithstanding  general 
knowledge  that  people  are  actuated  by  various  compulsions 
to  do  things  they  themselves  regard  as  wrong  in  the  most 
shameful  sense.  The  capacity  to  feel  remorse  does  not 
imply  power  to  control  conduct. 

The  legal  problem  of  responsibility  evidently  involves  the 
philosophical  problem  of  "free  will."  Philosophy  still  de- 
bates the  difficult  issues  of  the  question,  and  science  can 
hardly  pretend  to  give  a  final  answer  to  them  now.  But 
the  law  stubbornly  maintains  that  the  question  is  closed. 
According  to  the  law,  all  persons  of  certain  categories 
possess  absolute  freedom  of  will,  and  all  persons  of  other 
categories  possess  none.  Neither  science  nor  philosophy  can 
accept  such  a  conclusion. 

The  scientist  does  not  wish  to  participate  in  the  ritual 
of  "punishment,"  though  he  has  a  professional  interest  in 
observing  how  it  gratifies  the  craving  of  the  crowd  for 
atonement  through  vicarious  suffering.  For  his  patients 
the  psychiatrist  seeks,  not  punishment,  but  treatment.  This, 
in  a  sense,  is  an  "inhuman"  attitude,  in  that  it  is  a  departure 
from  the  instinctive  mechanism  that  rules  most  of  human- 
ity; the  clamor  for  vengeance  is  more  "human."  But 
treatment  may  sometimes  be  as  painful  as  the  sacrifice  pre- 
scribed by  the  legal  ritual.  Opening  a  boil  or  setting  a 
fracture  may  be  painful,  and  the  psychiatrist,  too,  may  pre- 
scribe painful  treatment;  but  it  is  never  punishment. 

•  I  'HE   advantages   of   a   changed    attitude    toward    crim- 

[  inals  seem  too  obvious  to  elaborate.  With  every  prison 
in  the  land  half-filled  with  repeating  offenders,  there  seems 
to  be  justification  for  current  newspaper  alarms  over  the 
"crime  wave."  So  long  as  offenders  are  sentenced  accord- 
ing to  the  book  instead  of  studied  according  to  principles, 
the  results  will  continue  to  be  as  inadequate  as  if  doctors 
prescribed  twenty  days  of  aspirin  for  every  case  of 
pneumonia,  six  months  of  castor  oil  for  every  cancer,  or 
five  years  of  calisthenics  for  every  case  of  imbecility. 

The  first  step  in  a  new  program  for  handling  "the  crime 
problem"  is  a  change  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
aims  of  psychiatric  method  as  applied  to  the  prisoner.  This 
is  being  rapidly  accomplished  by  psychiatric  clinics  operat- 
ing in  association  with  criminal  courts  in  various  cities,  and 
by  the  ardent  work  of  many  agencies  such  as  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  the  Committee  on  the 
Prevention  of  Delinquency,  and  the  Commonwealth  Fund's 
Child  Guidance  Clinics. 

The  next  step  is  the  alteration  of  the  laws  governing 
criminal  procedure.  The  American  Psychiatric  Association 
and  the  American  Bar  Association  are  both  at  work  on  this 
problem,  although,  unfortunately,  they  are  very  widely 
separated. 

Such  agencies  as  the  clinics  referred  to  above  are  greatly 
handicapped  in  their  practical  achievements  by  the  obstruct- 
ing legal  restrictions.  Even  after  a  psychiatric  clinic,  for 
example,  has  been  established  in  connection  with  a  criminal 
court,  the  laws  in  many  states  are  such  that  unless  the 
clinic  can  find  a  condition  which  throws  the  accused  into 
a  particular  category,  insane  or  feebleminded,  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  handling  accorded  him  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  law.  The  psychiatrist  may,  for  example,  be 


able  to  account  for  the  misbehavior  in  several  definite  and 
environmental  and  personal  factors,  some  or  all  of  which 
are  subject  to  correction,  and  he  may  be  able  to  see  with 
some  definiteness  that  this  case  could  be  cured  by  a  more 
rational  and  more  effective  method  of  treatment  than  in- 
carceration in  a  jail.  But  unless  the  judge  wishes  to  presume 
greatly  upon  his  bench  parole  privileges  and  risk  inciting 
the  mob  to  put  an  end  to  what  it  might  consider  a  senti- 
mental indulgence  of  offenders,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
about  it. 

THE  trend  of  progress,  meanwhile,  is  evident  in  many 
ways:  for  instance  in  the  Wickersham  report  and  the 
Massachusetts  statutes  of  1921.  The  recommendations  of 
a  Joint  Committee  of  which  George  W.  Wickersham  is 
chairman,  following  a  survey  of  the  county  jails  and  prisons 
of  New  York  in  part,  briefly,  are  these : 

County  jails  should  be  abandoned  as  places  of  punishment. 
All  prisoners  should  be  sent  to  clearing-houses  for  a  diagnosis 
of  their  conduct  disorders  and  for  classificaton.  Thereafter 
they  should  be  confined  in  specialized  units  of  a  diversified 
institutional  system,  including  industrial  farms  and  vocational 
training  schools.  Sentences  should  be  made  truly  indeter- 
minate. No  paroles  should  be  issued  until  the  prisoner's  prob- 
lem has  been  sufficiently  well  met  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
he  will  adapt  himself  in  the  community.  Even  after  parole 
the  prisoner's  activities  should  be  supervised  by  a  psychiatric 
social  worker. 

Massachusetts  has  enacted  a  law  making  psychiatric  ex- 
amination a  routine  procedure  for  those  indicted  for  a 
capital  offence  or  for  those  known  to  have  been  indicted 
for  any  other  offence  more  than  once,  or  to  have  been 
previously  convicted  of  a  felony. 

Much  experimental  work  remains  to  be  done,  both  legal 
and  medical.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  an  entire  shift 
of  attitude  will  be  necessary  rather  than  the  various 
maneuverings  of  criminal  procedure  that  are  sometimes  ad- 
vocated. One  immediate  practical  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion could  be  taken  with  a  minimum  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative readjustment:  before  paroles  are  issued,  pris- 
oners should  be  examined  by  psychiatrists,  and  if  evidence 
of  mental  disorder  or  defect  likely  to  cause  a  recurrence  of 
misconduct  is  found,  paroles  should  be  denied.  Those  who 
confuse  the  scientific  point  of  view  with  a  maudlin  senti- 
mentality may  see  from  this  that  the  period  of  treatment 
for  many  offenders  would  doubtless  much  exceed  the  terms 
of  "punishment"  fixed  by  the  law. 

ULTIMATELY  there  will  be  no  important  administra- 
tive distinction  between  "asylums"  and  "jails."  Both 
will  have  lost  those  atrocious  names.  Both  will  be  institu- 
tions under  state  jurisdiction  and  under  expert  medical 
direction  for  the  care  of  individuals  committed  to  them 
by  the  state  because  of  behavior  ineptitudes,  failures  and 
incapacities. 

A  "sentence"  will  be  as  unthinkable  for  a  murderer  as  it 
now  is  for  a  melancholiac.  LJnkindness  will  be  as  taboo 
for  a  felon  as  it  now  is  for  a  woman  in  delirium.  Release 
before  complete  recovery  will  be  as  irregular  and  improper 
for  a  thief  or  rapist  as  it  now  is  for  a  paretic  or  a  leper. 

The  modern  surgical  operating  amphitheater  developed 
out  of  dirty  public  barber-shops.  The  physicians  took 
surgery  away  from  the  barbers  a  century  ago;  now  they 
are  taking  criminology  away  from  lawyers,  jailers,  and 
politicians. 
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By  JOHN  COTTON  DANA 


'ISS  BLANK  wants  to  know  can  she  have  a 
glacier  for  tomorrow,  please?  And,  Oh 
yes,  a  celluloid  process,  some  early  Dutch 
settlers,  and  a  coal  mine." 

This  is  the  sort  of  request  which  children 
bring  daily  from  their  school  teachers  to  the 
Newark  Museum.  Teachers  send  slips  asking  for  the 
"Middle  Atlantic  states  and  a  crocodile,"  "The  Civil  War 
and  China,"  "street  cleaning  apparatus  or  volcanoes  when 
you  have  them."  Occasionally  a  little  boy  strolls  in  and 
asks  for  "bones  or  a  skellington  or  sump'n  like  that."  These 
requests  are  filled  from  a  collection  of  models  and  objects 
in  the  Lending  Department. 

The  Museum  has  been  lending,  during  the  past  year, 
nearly  two  thousand  individual  exhibits  a  month  to  Newark 
schools.  Exhibits  in  the  lending  collections  cover  industrial 
processes  from  asbestos  to  zinc,  all  obtained  from  Newark 
factories  to  enliven  and  amplify  the  study  of  commercial 
geography  and  local  his- 
tory ;  minerals  from 
agate  to  wood,  petrified  ; 
objects  illustrating  the 
customs  of  the  races  of 
men ;  insect  life,  bird 
life,  and  countless  other 
subjects. 

Local  industry  exhib- 
its have  been  displayed 
at  the  Museum,  at  the 
Library  and  its  branches 
and  in  schools,  showing 
products  of  the  commu- 
nity's activities  in  factor- 
ies and  workshops,  tex- 
tiles, leather,  varnish, 
celluloid,  pottery.  They 
showed  not  only  Newark 
products;  but  also  like 
objects  from  producers 
in  other  parts  of  this 
country,  and,  from  for- 
eign makers,  all  accom- 
panied by  labels  and 
leaflets. 

Through  these  exhib- 
its the  museum  staff  has 
learned  to  know  some- 
thing about  its  city:  its 
organizations  and  indi- 
viduals and  civic  and 
educational  enterprises 
that  can  be  of  service  to 
those  who  come  to  the 
museum  for  advice,  in- 
formation or  assistance — 


artists,  designers,  manufacturers,  sellers,  exporters  and  im- 
porters, engineers,  chemists  and  scientific  groups.  And  the 
staff  has  before  it  at  all  times  the  ideal  of  a  museum  and 
a  city  working  together  at  all  possible  points.  The  Newark 
Museum  is  trying  to  be  a  workshop  of  education ;  an  as- 
sistant to  all  educational  activity  in  the  city. 


w 


From  the  portrait  by  Douglas  Volk 

John  Cotton  Dana  :  creator  of  the  Newark  Museum 
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HAT  is  the  meaning  of  these  deviations  from  the 
traditional  museum  pattern '. 
When  the  Newark  Museum  was  born  in  the  Newark 
Public  Library  sixteen  years  ago  it  looked  out  upon  the 
life  of  its  city  and  endeavored  to  find  out  what  it  was  to  do. 
In  those  days  Newark  was  already  on  the  high  road  of  a 
great  commercial  expansion.  It  was  developing  from  a  vil- 
lage which  commerce  and  industry  had  quite  overwhelmed, 
from  a  village  which  could  not  at  first  believe  that  it  had 
grown  into  a  town,  and  in  fact  into  a  city,  and  was  unable 
to  adjust  its  small  town  ways  to  the  manners  of  the  city 

which  it  had  become. 
The  Newark  of  today 
has  grown  into  an  alert 
and  fully  conscious  city 
which  has  turned  joy- 
fully to  the  task  of  mak- 
ing itself  over  anew,  of 
fitting  itself  to  its  new 
needs,  and  of  so  adorn- 
ing itself  that  it  may 
properly  demand  of  its 
citizens  that  they  care  for 
it  because  it  is  worthy  of 
their  care. 

The  Museum  from 
the  beginning  asked  it- 
self the  question,  "What 
can  I  do  to  help  make 
life  in  Newark  a  little 
more  gracious  and  liv- 
able?" We  might  have 
answered  that  question 
by  bringing  well  authen- 
ticated masterpieces  to 
Newark,  an  occasional 
Nicolas  Maes,  a  second- 
string  Tintoretto  or 
Rubens  now  and  then. 
But  Newark  is  near 
America's  greatest  mu- 
seum of  art,  history,  and 
science.  Newarkers  can 
easily  visit  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  the 
Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  others.  For 


Newark   to    attempt   to 
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compete  with  these  museums  in  their  fields  would  have  been 
an  absurd  waste  of  money.  But  we  saw  an  opportunity  to 
approach  the  people  of  our  city  in  a  more  intimate  way  by 
serving  immediate  community  needs. 

Newark  is  a  manufacturing  city.  We  found  that  it  has 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  lines  of  manu- 
facture. These  have  to  do  with  the  things  people  wear, 
with  articles  of  personal  adornment  such  as  jewelry,  with 
goods  used  in  the  household,  upholstery,  furniture,  pottery 
and  even  bathtubs  and  open  plumbing. 

It  might  be  said  that  a  museum  has  very  little  to  do  with 
all  this.  We  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  museums 
have  to  do  with  the  past,  with  artistic,  historic,  and  other 
objects  of  great  repute  and  of  certain  antiquity.  Few  of 
us,  at  the  time  the  Newark  Museum  began  its  career,  dared 
say  that  they  found  art  and  beauty  in  industry,  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  factories.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  industry  that  the  most  native  and  original  art  ex- 
pression of  America  has  come.  Who  in  Europe  or  Asia  or 
Africa  or  Australia  cares  for  American  paintings?  for  Amer- 
ican sculpture?  But  who  that  counts  himself  civilized,  in 
any  continent,  has  not  heard  of  American  bathtubs,  of  Amer- 
ican automobiles,  and  of  a  thousand  other  contrivances  pro- 
duced by  American  manufacturing  skill  ? 

"What's  an  automobile  or  a  bathtub  to  do  with  art?" 
you  ask  at  once. 

The  answer  is  "much,  if  not  everything."  Leaving  aside 
the  representative  and  purely  expressive  elements  in  art,  one 
finds  that  the  thing  most  pervasively  associated  with  art 
through  all  ages  has  been  beauty.  Now  beauty  is  a  very 
elusive  thing,  but  sifting  down  thousands  of  definitions  of 
the  beautiful  one  comes  to  believe  that  what  most  people 
mean  by  beauty  is  the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  an  object  to  its  uses, 
and  to  the  needs  of  its  user  or  beholder.  This  point  may 
land  us  in  quagmires  of  discussion,  but  let  it  stand. 

If  beauty  be  the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
then  industry  is  as  full  of  art  and  beauty  as  the  milky  way 
is  full  of  stars.  And  if  art  means  anything  at  all,  it  means 
so  much  that  we  must  have  it  in  everything  from  the  cup 
and  saucer  to  the  skyscraper.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  activity 
of  mankind  outstrips  its  theorizing.  We  produce  art  long 
before  we  recognize  it  and  label  it  as  such. 

We  reached  that  conclusion  fairly  early  in  Newark.  We 
came  to  believe  that  art  in  articles  of  wear,  in  articles  of 
daily  use,  in  household  goods,  in  furniture,  and  in  mechan- 
ical contrivances,  is  the  art  of  the  greatest  importance. 


When  people  have  the  right  attitude  to  this  most  popular 
art,  then  they  will  also  have  the  right  attitude  toward  the 
fine  arts,  toward  painting,  and  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
In  choosing  articles  to  wear,  in  choosing  furniture,  in  choos- 
ing the  leather  with  which  an  automobile  is  to  be  upholstered, 
average  men  and  women  get  their  most  pervasive  esthetic 
experiences,  and  form  habits  of  criticism  and  judgment. 

THE  Newark  Museum  began  its  career  with  small  ex- 
_hibits  of  fine  arts  and  arts  and  crafts,  with  the  idea  of 
discovering  and  showing  the  industrial  art  of  its  city.  The 
New  Jersey  pottery  and  porcelain  exhibit  shown  by  the 
Newark  Museum  in  1915  and  the  textile  exhibit  of  1916 
were  full  of  the  beauty  of  the  machine.  In  the  textile  show 
of  1916  we  had  a  Greek  woman  spinning  with  a  distaff  and 
rpindle,  and  we  showed  the  primitive  elements  of  weaving. 
We  showed  also  modern  methods  of  spinning,  weaving  on 
Jacquard  looms  and  the  more  modern  machine  processes. 
People  were  interested  in  both  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
processes.  The  Greek  woman  spinning  showed  them  some- 
thing of  the  poetry  of  the  past.  The  modern  machine  pro- 
cesses had  in  them  the  poetry  of  youth,  and  it  was  about 
these  processes  that  we  had  the  most  inquiries. 

In  the  pottery  and  porcelain  exhibit  of  1915  people  in 
large  groups,  and  especially  the  children,  stood  in  fascination 
before  a  potter  at  work.  They  saw  the  relation  between 
ancient  and  modern  processes,  traced  through  tools,  designs, 
forms,  and  objects,  the  primitive  bowl  and  jar,  the  modern 
teacup  and  bathtub.  In  this  light  the  bathtub  became  to 
them  an  object  of  beauty  and  adventure. 

The  Newark  Museum  has  consistently  tried  to  show  the 
beauty  of  the  machine,  and  has  tried  to  discover  the  articles 
in  local  manufacture,  whether  in  the  shop  or  in  the  factory, 
which  exhibit  the  most  careful  research  into  the  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends.  It  has  done  this  as  its  part  of  the  adven- 
ture of  living  in  America  in  our  day  believing  that  not  only 
will  these  exhibits  have  a  salutary  effect  in  improving  the 
quality  of  design  in  the  articles  produced,  but  that  Newarkers 
who  have  seen  these  exhibits  will  show  a  more  respectful 
interest  in  the  men  and  the  municipality  which  are  giving 
these  things  to  the  world.  So  the  Museum  has  instituted  an 
annual  show  of  ceramics  and  ceramic  design,  featuring  the 
work  of  local  designers  and  craftsmen,  arranging  special 
exhibits  of  ceramic  design  sources  from  the  history  of  cera- 
mics in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  illustrating  sources  of 
ceramic  and  textile  design  in  other  arts,  as  for  instance,  in 
our  Chinese  exhibition  of  1923  we  showed  a  collection  of 


Production  processes :  illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  ceramics  at  the  Newark  Museum 
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Chinese  embroidery  which  proved  a  mine  of  suggestion  to 
the  ceramic  designer,  and  to  the  textile  designer  as  well. 

We  have  showed  Newark-made  jewelry,  Newark-made 
buttons  and  medallions,  leather  goods,  textiles,  and  what  not, 
in  certain  galleries,  and  paintings,  sculpture,  and  arts  and 
crafts  in  others,  with  the  aim  to  show  Newarkers  that  beauty 
and  fitness  are,  and  should  be,  basic  elements  in  all  the  use- 
ful artefacts  made  by  man,  just  as  much  as  they  are  in 
the  fine  arts. 

In  its  new  building,  when  it  opens  this  month,  the 
Newark  museum  is  stressing  these  sides  of  the  adventure  of 
living  in  America  today — the  adventure  of  machine  produc- 
tion in  a  great  leather  exhibit,  and  the  adventure  in  the 
field  of  fine  arts  in  an  exhibit  of  more  than  a  score  of 
paintings  by  living  American  artists  purchased  during  the 
past  year.  This  stately  building,  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  bears  the  name  and  is  the  gift  of  Louis  Bamberger 
— the  most  modest  of  men,  of  whom  one  can  say  a  word  of 
praise  only  when  he  is  ignorant  of  one's  intent  to  do  so. 
The  marvellous  success  of  the  enterprise  is  ample  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  he  looks  well  into  the  future ;  and  the 
sympathetic  interest  he  has  for  years  taken  in  the  project 
for  a  museum  in  the  city  of  his  adoption  has  seemed  to 
compel  him  to  apply  generously  of  his  money  to  make  his 
vision  of  a  Newark  museum  come  true.  The  building 
stands  on  a  central  plot  of  land  bought  by  the  city  of 
Newark,  and  the  city  has  appropriated  approximately 
$100,000  for  the  support  of  the  museum  this  year. 

The  museum  emphasizes  American  industrial  art  and 
American  fine  art,  but  not  exclusively — it  has  already 
showed  a  number  of  European  exhibits  of  industrial  art, 
Hungarian,  German,  Czechoslovak,  and  exhibits  of  the 


Museum.  He'd  tell  me  I  didn't  need  to  go  to  Europe." 
Small  collections  of  objects  are  also  lent  to  individuals, 
groups  and  societies,  stores,  factories,  and  others  whenever 
these  things  are  useful  to  the  community  when  thus  lent. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  Newark  Museum  to  establish  numerous 
branches  throughout  the  city  in  easily  accessible  rooms,  in 
libraries,  in  business  houses,  and  in  special  rooms  with 
separate  entrances  in  school  buildings,  and  in  other  places. 
Some  of  these  branches  have  been  established  and  to  them 
have  been  sent  from  the  Museum's  collections  such  things, 
for  example,  as  a  fine  painting  with  descriptive  leaflet;  a 
bronze,  also  with  descriptive  leaflet ;  plaster  casts,  prints, 
wood  carvings,  textiles,  woods,  stones,  animals,  birds,  in- 
sects, local  industry  exhibits,  etc.,  all  with  labels  which 
explain  and  describe,  and  often  with  leaflets  which  visitors 
can  take  away.  Groups  of  interested  persons  in  all  New 
Jersey  communities  are  encouraged  to  borrow  these  branch 
museum  exhibits.  Department  stores  in  Newark,  and  several 
of  the  leading  department  stores  of  New  York  ask  the 
Newark  Museum  for  exhibits  from  time  to  time,  and  always 
send  members  of  their  sales  staffs  to  study  exhibits  such  as 
the  textile,  ceramics,  and  leather  shows. 

The  Newark  Museum  is  becoming  a  center  for  collectors 
of  all  New  Jersey,  old  and  young,  and  for  specialists, 
through  a  state-wide  collectors'  league,  which  is  being  made 
up  of  museums,  libraries,  individual  collectors  and  art  and 
science  lovers.  In  return  for  the  use  of  the  Museum's  re- 
sources, these  collectors  and  specialists  cooperate  with  the 
Museum  in  adding  to  its  collections  and  in  helping  to 
identify  and  describe  specimens  and  in  preparing  labels  and 
leaflets. 

In  manv  of   the   fields   in   which   the   Newark    Museum 


Orient,  particularly,  China,  Japan,  and  Tibet.     It  is  acquir-     is    showing    and    expounding    its    collections    it    can    hope 

ing  typical  objects  of  fine  art,  both  painting  and  sculpture,      to    do    no    more    than    to    arouse    a    new    or    awaken    an 

particularly  the  work  of  American  artists; 

the  best  obtainable  reproductions  of  some  of 

the  world's  leading  creations  in  these  fields; 

and  examples  of  applied  art  and  of  material 

illustrative  of  history  and  of  the  sciences,  for 

the  Museum  has  scientific  and  educational 

departments  in  addition  to  the  art  and  the 

industrial  arts  departments. 


DESIGNERS  and  craftsmen  from  New- 
ark jewelry  factories,  leather  emboss- 
ers, linoleum  makers  and  other  manufactur- 
ing plans  come  to  us  for  objects  and  pictures 
to  be  used  in  designing.  It  is  no  rare 
thing  to  see  groups  of  men  in  working  clothes 
studying  exhibits  in  the  Newark  Museum 
during  the  noon  hour,  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, and  after  the  whistles  blow  at 
night.  One  jewelry  designer  has  been  com- 
ing to  the  Museum  for  years,  borrowing 
plates,  designs,  and  often  actual  objects. 
This  spring  his  employer,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  said  to  him: 

"Guess  you'd  better  take  a  few  months 
off  this  summer  and  go  to  Europe  to  brush 
up  on  design." 

The  designer  in  telling  a  member  of  the 
Museum  staff  of  the  incident,  added: 

"You  bet  I  didn't  tell  him  of  all 
the  lovely  stuff  I  get  right  here  at  the 


The  Newark  Museum  owns 
The  Rigger  by  Mahomi 


more  than  to  arouse  a  new  or  awaken  an 
old  interest.  It  is  therefore  doubly  keen 
to  arouse  active  interests  by  its  methods 
of  presentation,  and  it  is  adding  simple 
devices  for  informing  visitors  where  they 
can  best  continue  their  studies  on  the 
lines  to  which  Newark's  Museum  has  moved 
them. 

All  this  is  a  large  program.  But,  even 
though  time  may  show  that  it  is  far  too 
large  to  be  carried  out  by  such  an  institution 
as  Newark  is  willing  to  support,  it  is  well 
that  we  should  try  to  carry  it  out,  or  at 
least  that  we  should  set  it  down.  Every 
public  institution  should  have  always  before 
it  an  ideal  of  public  service  far  above  that 
which  it  dares  hope  to  attain.  It  should 
not  have  its  eyes  on  the  ground  or  be 
for  a  moment  satisfied  with  what  it  has 
done. 

And,  for  my  part,  the  growth  of 
Newark's  willingness  to  strive  for  a 
city's  excellence — a  growth  that  we  have 
so  plainly  seen  in  the  past  twenty  odd 
years- — added  to  her  ability  to  supply  the 
essential  backing  for  her  strivings,  compels 
me  to  believe  that  it  will  do  more  than 
make  come  true  any  prophecies  that  can  be 
set  forth  of  the  Future  of  her  Museum 
and  of  the  part  it  is  to  play  in  the  life  of  the 
community. 


Japanese  hand  embossed  leather,  figures  in  ivory,  brown 
background 


Painted  shield  from  Borneo 


The  World  as  Teacher 

Objects  of  beauty  and  use  from  all 
corners  of  the  world,  gathered  by 
the  Newark  Museum  to  suggest 
decorative  motifs  to  designers  and 
craftsmen  in  New  Jersey  factories. 


Qlass  from  Orrefors,  Sweden 


Copper  tea  pot,  Tibetan 


Modem  Swedish  engraved  glass 


Necklace  of  Qold,  Zanzibar 


Turquoise  studded  buckle,  Tibetan 


Modern  Qerman  porcelain  in  Newark's  applied  an  show,  1922 


Applied  Art  in 

New  Jersey 

Fadtories 

Articles  made  by  New  Jersey 
manufacturers  (with  one  ex- 
ception), many  of  them  in- 
spired by  designs  supplied  by 
exhibits  and  pictures  from  the 
Newark  Museum.  The  Newark 
Museum  lends  objects,  designs, 
pictures,  and  books  to  design- 
ers and  craftsmen  in  factories, 
and  to  anyone  who  can  make 
good  use  of  them. 


Decorative  leather  embossed  in  a  New  Jersey 
plant  by  modern  machine  process 


Watch  pendant  made 
in  Newark,  adapted 
from  Chinese  design 
in  Museum  collection 


Panther,  a  small  sculp- 
ture by  Anna  Vaughn 
Hyatt  Huntingdon 


Pottery  vase  made 
by  the  fCIifton 
Potteries,  Newark 


Pottery  pitcher  and  bowl  made  after 
American  Indian  ceramic  designs 
by  the  Clifton  Potteries,  Newark 


Lady's  bracelet  with  concealed  watch,  geometric  design.     Designed  by  artist  who  uses  Newark  Museum  collections 


ADVENTURES   ON   THE   BO  RDERLA  N  D    O  F   ETHICS 


Ethics  and  the  Medical  Profession 


By  RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D. 


I    KNOW  no  medical  school    (or  indeed  any 
law  school  or  school  of  business)   in  which 
professional     ethics     is     now     systematically 
taught.     Occasional  and  sporadic  talks  may 
give  the  students  some  hint  of  the  subject 
and  of  course  the  ethics  actually  followed  by 
the  teachers  in  their  habits  of  thought  and  speech,  in  their 
dealings  with  students,  patients,  colleagues  and  "the  laity," 
may  be  absorbed  by  their  students.     Indeed,  if  the  individual 
student  has  a  chance  to  see  his  teacher  "in  action"  outside 
the  classroom,  he  may  learn  good  ethics  in  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways — by  example. 

When  I  try  to  think  of  the  most  undeniable  examples  of 
an  improvement  in  personal  character  and  in  ethical  stand- 
ards brought  about  within  a  few  months  by  influences  which 
one  can  put  one's  finger  on,  I  can  recall  none  so  striking  as 
the  rapid  moral  advance  of  the  internes  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  during  a  period  of  years  I  was  in 
position  to  observe  them  when  their  "chiefs"  in  the  medical 
and  surgical  services  were  men  of  inspiring  character,  as 
well  as  of  remarkable  skill.  One  could  count  on  it.  Cal- 
low youths,  shapeless  souls,  would  be  transformed  within 
the  eighteen  months  of  their  service,  not  into  saints  or  heroes, 
but  into  something  quite  miraculously  better  than  they  were 
eighteen  months  earlier. 

Sometimes  they  copied  the  mannerisms  as  well  as  the 
ideals  of  their  "chiefs"  and  assumed  fashions  of  speech  or 
of  gait  ludicrously  foreign  to  their  actual  natures.  But 
without  an  exception  that  I  remember  during  the  years  to 
which  I  refer,  these  students  gained  astonishingly  in  integri- 
ty, in  sincerity,  in  the  aspiration  for  self-improvement  con- 
ceived, of  course,  primarily  in  professional,  not  in  moral 
terms  but  including,  nevertheless,  an  infusion  of  genuine 
moral  enthusiasm.  These  students  have  continued,  as  I 
have  known  them  in  later  years,  to  meet  their  life  oppor- 
tunities with  earnestness,  with  vim,  without  pretense  or 
superciliousness,  without  meanness,  with  a  good  deal  more 
honesty,  generosity  and  liberality  than  their  youth  gave 
promise  of. 

To  watch  this  change  of  character  going  on  under  one's 
eyes,  year  after  year,  in  batch  after  batch  of  hospital  in- 
ternes, would  convince  anyone — as  it  convinced  me — that  it 
was  not  "accidental,"  that  its  causes  could  be  identified  with 
something  in  the  leadership  of  the  men  under  whose  super- 
vision these  students  met  the  great  responsibilities  and  faced 
the  great  eye-openers  of  their  interneship.  When  anyone 
tries  to  convince  me  that  character  cannot  be  changed  in  any 
important  respect  by  anything  that  we  can  do  about  it, 
that  ethics  cannot  be  taught,  and  that  if  men  grow  better, 
it  is  wholly  through  their  own  independent  and  internal 
metamorphosis,  I  find  myself  recalling  the  stubborn  facts 
of  my  hospital  experience,  unable  to  doubt  them.  Many 
others  have  witnessed  those  same  facts  and  borne  the  same 
testimony.  The  life  of  William  Osier,  and  the  waves  of 
influence  centering  in  his  contacts  with  young  men  at  Johns 


Hopkins  and  thence  spreading  circle  beyond  circle  across 
America,  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  example  of  what 
I  mean. 

BUT  Osier  preached  and  wrote  as  well  as  practiced. 
The  group  of  men  who  so  signally  transformed  the 
lives  of  their  internes  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal, during  the  years  when  I  was  able  to  watch  the  process, 
were  men  who  never  preached  or  wrote  about  ethics.  They 
would  have  scorned  such  preaching  or  relegated  it  strictly  to 
the  clergy  and  the  "uplifters."  They  were  "practical  men" 
first  and  last  ;  yet  they  exerted  an  enormous  influence  for  the 
solidification  and  clarification  of  their  assistants'  character. 
How  did  their  ideals  "get  across"  to  their  pupils  and  as- 
sistants? I  cannot  altogether  explain  it.  They  never  said 
or  implied  —  "Look  at  me.  Imitate  me.  Profit  by  my  ex- 
ample" —  except  in  purely  technical  matters.  How  to  feel 
a  spleen,  how  to  percuss  out  the  "dull"  areas  corresponding 
to  the  position  of  the  healthy  or  diseased  heart,  how  to  listen 
for  the  earliest  evidences  of  tuberculosis  in  a  patient's  lung, 
how  to  hunt  through  a  microscopic  field  for  the  parasite  of 
malaria  —  in  these  matters  I  often  heard  our  medical  chiefs 
ask  their  internes  to  watch  and  imitate  them. 

"But  when  it  came  to  the  "technique"  of  courtesy  to  most 
unpromising  old  wrecks  of  humanity,  of  patience  with  the 
fretful  whimsies  of  the  convalescent,  to  faithfulness  through- 
out tiresome  physical  or  chemical  examinations  which  one 
"knew  would  be  negative"  (i.  e.  fruitless)  because  one  had 
done  them  hundreds  of  times  before  and  nevei  yet  found 
what  one  sought,  when  it  was  a  question  of  confessina;  one's 
failure  and  facing  one's  utter  helplessness  in  a  moment  when 
everyone  looks  to  the  doctor  for  heroic  efforts  to  stave  off 
death  —  then  there  was  no  teaching  given,  no  moral  pointed 
out,  no  consciousness  of  setting  an  example.  Yet  ethical 
ideals  were  transmitted,  all  the  more,  perhaps,  for  the  ab- 
sence of  any  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  "chief"  that 
he  was  doing  anything  but  "minding  his  business." 


r^HE  teacher  ordinarily  is  in  a  very  comfortable  place. 
J.  He  sits  upon  a  raised  platform  in  a  comfortable  chair 
and  comfortably  lays  down  the  law,  tells  stories,  or  ques- 
tions neophytes  on  a  subject  familiar  to  him.  But  in  hos- 
pital work  a  teacher  is  often  in  a  very  strained  position, 
with  a  very  tired  back,  or  with  a  still  more  tired  mind,  as 
he  reads  for  the  thousandth  time  a  description  of  the  human 
carcase,  written  in  the  cramped  and  arid  style  traditional 
in  hospital  records.  Patients,  too,  are  fractious  and  unrea- 
sonable ;  humiliatingly  often  our  remedies  do  no  good  ;  our 
failures  stare  at  us  in  dumb  reproach  out  of  the  sick  man's 
eyes.  Our  work  at  the  hospital  is  never  finished,  yet  we 
have  still  our  living  to  earn  after  we  have  finally  torn  our- 
selves away  from  the  wards. 

My  teachers  at  the  hospital  bore  these  and  many  other 
annoyances.  Yet  they  not  only  worked  with  a  faithfulness 
almost  contagious,  but  they  maintained  and  shared  their 
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enthusiasm,  which  may  here  be  conveniently  defined  as  the 
power  to  rejoice  as  one  sees,  and  makes  others  see,  what  at 
first  is  invisible.  I  have  seen  my  "chief" — Dr.  F.  C.  Shat- 
tuck — step  back  from  a  bedside  with  staring  eyes  and  out- 
stretched hands — "God  bless  my  soul !  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  so  beautiful  as  that!"  "That?  What?"  Well, 
so  far  as  the  rest  of  us  could  see  it  was  the  brown  and 
wrinkled  "stomach"  of  an  emaciated  Chinaman  who  had 
recently  vomited  a  very  offensive  substance  which  still  stood 
in  a  basin  by  his  bedside.  But  "that,"  as  my  "chief"  saw 
it  was  a  delicate  wave  of  intestinal  movement,  faintly  visible 
through  the  abdominal  wall  and  casting  a  moving  shadow 
which  traveled  silently  and  swiftly  across  from  right  to 
left,  outlining  the  course  of  the  large  intestine  (ordinarily 
invisible)  revealing  the  fashion  of  its  action,  and  above  all, 
throwing  important  light  on  the  cause  of  this  patient's 
sufferings,  hitherto  in  doubt.  We  had  seen  a  very  unpleasant 
and  rather  aggravating  specimen  of  sick  humanity.  The 
"chief"  had  seen  the  graceful  action  of  a  mysterious  living 
organ  which,  ordinarily,  we  see  only  when  the  life  has  gone 
out  of  it.  He  had  seen  the  wonders  of  unconscious  physio- 
logical action,  purposeful  and  accurate  beyond  anything  that 
we  know  in  the  domain  of  consciousness,  yet  pathetically 
invariable  in  its  behavior,  so  that  (as  in  this  poor  China- 
man's case)  it  continued  its  usual  suave,  unresting  activity, 
even  when  the  only  result  was  torturing  pain.  What  a 
mystery  is  an  organ's  super-intelligent  and  exquisite  motion, 
steadily  continued  when  disease  has  rendered  such  contin- 
uance only  a  mockery  and  an  agony,  yet  still  deliberate, 
unceasing,  beautifully  accurate  and  full  of  grace!  That  is 
what  our  chief  saw,  and  the  beauty  and  the  horror  of  it  all 
mingled  with  his  triumph  in  having  discovered  what  we 
had  not  been  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see,  in  having  put  his 
finger  on  the  cause  of  the  sufferer's  malady  and  showed  the 
path  to  be  followed  in  attempting  his  relief.  It  was  not 
ethics  that  we  learned  from  such  an  outburst.  It  was  the 
power  of  wonder,  something  underlying  ethics,  something 
akin  to  religion. 

ANOTHER  picture  comes  before  me.  We  are  in  the 
crush  and  turmoil  of  an  out-patient  clinic — female 
medical — where  throughout  a  long  morning  we  try  to  solve 
difficult  puzzles,  to  distinguish  and  identify  faint  sounds 
with  the  stethoscope,  to  sift  and  balance  contradicting  evi- 
dence, to  cheer  down-hearted  sufferers  and  to  keep  our 
tempers.  Human  figures,  voices,  smells  weave  about  over 
our  heads  as  we  stoop  down,  at  our  knees  when  we  stand 
upright,  over  our  shoulders,  under  our  upraised  arms.  Bells 
jangle,  babies  (in  the  adjoining  clinic)  squall.  And  in  the 
midst  of  this  we  have  to  write  well-considered  judgments 
into  records  that  others  must  depend  on  for  guidance  and 
to  make  decisions  affecting  perhaps  the  whole  future  life  of 
a  patient  and  his  family.  Moreover,  to  anyone  who  is  sen- 
sitive to  the  mood  and  to  the  facial  expression  of  those 
close  around  him,  the  faces  and  tones  of  the  patients  are 
often  a  greater  trial  than  the  physical  distractions  of  sight, 
sound  and  odor.  On  the  day  that  I  am  recalling  it  was 
12  145  and  we  had  been  at  it  since  9  o'clock.  My  out-patient 
chief  was  an  elderly  man,  delicate  in  health,  fastidious, 
gentle,  sceptical  of  medical  wisdom,  slow  in  all  the  mental 
and  muscular  movements  for  which  such  a  clinic  demands 
swiftness.  He  had  been  toiling  through  his  morning's  work 
— just  as  he  always  did — patiently,  steadily,  but  quite  with- 


out enthusiasm.  He  was  now  seated  on  a  three-legged  stool, 
with  a  towel  across  his  knees,  peering  through  his  spectacles 
at  a  student's  record  of  a  woman  patient  whom  he  had  ex- 
amined earlier  in  the  morning  and  was  next  to  see  and  advise 
before  she  left. 

She  came  waddling  towards  him  with  a  heavy  frown.  Her 
expression  of  blazing  scorn  was  combined  with  an  heredi- 
tary and  ingrained  gloom,  expressed  in  half  closed  eyelids 
and  a  drooping  mouth.  It  is  an  expression  terribly  familiar 
in  out-patient  clinics.  It  says:  "Leave  all  hope  and  all  good 
opinion  of  yourselves  ye  who  enter  here,"  says  it  at  a  moment 
when  one  most  needs  hope  and  confidence.  But  it  is  also 
particularly  irritating.  For  it  seems  to  accuse  you  of  neglect, 
folly  and  incompetence.  If  you  can  face  it  down  with  a 
decent  composure  and  with  a  brisk  and  business-like  manner, 
it  is  ordinarily  the  best  you  can  do. 

I  marvelled,  then,  when  I  saw  the  chief  look  up  from 
his  reading  and  beam  at  this  minatory  and  demoralized  fe- 
male. His  smile  had  a  welcoming  warmth  and,  slightly 
rising  as  she  approached,  he  motioned  her  to  a  chair,  with: 
"Sit  here,  if  you  please,  marm."  It  was  all  in  that  last  and 
most  unexpected  word — old-fashioned  courtesy,  deference, 
charming  modesty.  He  brought  the  atmosphere  of  a  sum- 
mer garden  to  meet  this  miasmic  fog.  The  fog  did  not 
yield.  The  woman  showed  no  slightest  appreciation  of  his 
kindness,  no  melting  of  her  scorn.  But  he  carried  through 
the  interview  as  he  had  begun  it  and  still  bowed  and  smiled 
to  her  oblivious  back  as  she  stumped  sullenly  away. 

He  had  no  consciousness  that  anyone  was  watching  him, 
no  desire  to  teach,  and,  I  fancy,  considered  himself  a  failure 
at  the  end  of  that  morning,  as  he  so  often  described  himself 
in  general.  But  at  least  one  of  his  assistants  learned  some 
ethics  that  day. 

I  HAVE  tried  to  bring  out  here  the  contrast  between  the 
comfortable  security  of  the  academic  platform  where  the 
teacher  is  seen  by  his  pupils  in  full  control  of  the  situation, 
adequate  and  successful  because  he  enjoys  very  special  ad- 
vantages, and  the  medical  teacher  seen  in  the  midst  of  diffi- 
cutlies,  grasping  at  expedients,  half  a  failure,  but  wholly 
drenched  in  reality.  Surely  it  is  in  the  presence  of  the  latter 
that  the  world's  best  lessons  in  ethics  are  learned. 

II 

YET  silent  example  is  not  enough  for  the  student  of 
medicine.  He  wants  precept  also,  explanation  after 
demonstration.  And  because  universities  still  omit  to 
put  any  teaching  of  medical  ethics  into  the  curriculum, 
the  students  plan  ethical  instruction  on  their  own  accord 
and  call  in  speakers  from  outside.  This  has  happened  at 
Harvard  every  year  in  the  last  dozen  or  so,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  the  same  at  many  other  medical  schools.  For 
the  students  really  need  it.  For  example:  they  are  uncom- 
fortably aware  that  they  have  been  told  nothing  about 
medical  fees  or  about  any  part  of  medical  economics.  Yet 
they  know  that  very  soon  they  will  have  to  be  earning  their 
living  and  they  wish  to  earn  it  honorably.  They  have  heard 
about  "fee  splitting"  (one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  medi- 
cal graft)  and  gossiped  about  the  exorbitant  fees  exacted 
from  rich  patients.  They  have  also  heard  that  the  doctor  is 
expected  to  treat  a  good  many  patients  for  nothing  or  for 
merely  a  nominal  fee.  They  have  heard  medical  partner- 
ships extolled  and  denounced  and  they  wonder  why.  "Con- 
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tract  practice"  they  hear  described  as  a  heinous  crime.  Yet 
how  it  differs  from  any  other  work  done  under  contract 
and  why  a  contract  should  be  honorable  in  all  other  fields 
but  disgraceful  in  medicine,  they  do  not  understand  (which 
is  natural  enough  because  no  one  else  has  ever  yet  penetrated 
this  mystery  of  medical  phraseology). 

Again  medical  students  have  had  occasion  to  watch  but 
never  to  discuss  the  contrast  between  the  outstanding 
integrity  of  the  medical  teacher  in  certain  difficult  medical 
situations  and  his  readiness  to  lie  on  other  occasions. 

Moreover  they  want  to  know  about  euthanasia,  that 
ancient  and  reliable  novelty,  that  dependable  stimulant  of 
readers'  interest  in  the  news  of  the  day,  the  shopworn  dis- 
cussion which  the  newspapers  trick  out  afresh  each  year  in 
August  when  politics  are  dull  and  there  is  dearth  of  copy. 

Students  want  to  hear  the  pros  and  cons  on  the  ethics  of 
birth  control,  of  state  medicine,  of  abortion,  of  the  use  of 
bread  pills,  of  medical  advertising,  of  proper  and  improper 
technique  in  medical  competition  and  in  many  other  matters. 

But  since  the  medical  faculty  in  its  wisdom  provides  not 
an  hour  of  instruction  in  medical  ethics,  all  these  problems 
have  to  be  compressed  into  a  few  hours  of  volunteer  lectur- 
ing arranged  for  by  the  students  themselves  on  one  of  their 
free  afternoons,  when  they  ought  to  be  getting  some  much 
needed  outdoor  exercise. 

YET  though  as  a  profession  medicine  is  so  extraordinarily 
reticent  about  ethics,  it  has  been  (so  far  as  I  know) 
the  first  professional  body  to  formulate  its  traditions  of 
correct  professional  behavior,  the  first  to  write  a  code  of 
ethics  and  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  an  oath — the  ancient 
Hippocratic  oath.  In  the  United  States  the  code  of  medical 
ethics  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  1847  and  revised  in  1912.  Most  of 
the  ethical  codes  of  the  various  trades  and  professions  have 
come  considerably  later,  as  I  shall  show  in  another  article. 

The  Hippocratic  oath  dates  from  the  time  of  the  founder 
of  medicine  four  hundred  years  before  Christ.  It  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  sound  sense,  valid  for  all  time,  and  of  pledges 
which  have  no  application  to  modern  medicine.  In  it  the 
doctor  promises  that  he  will  not  operate  on  anyone  for  stone 
in  the  bladder  but  "will  give  way  to  those  who  work  at 
this  practice" — a  form  of  trade  unionism  not  popular  among 
physicians  today.  But  he  also  promises  that  "Whatsoever, 
in  my  practice  or  not  in  my  practice,  I  shall  see  or  hear 
amid  the  lives  of  men  which  ought  not  to  be  noised  abroad, 
as  to  this  I  will  keep  silence."  One  wishes  that  such  an 
anti-gossip  rule  were  in  force  today.  Physicians  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  take  this  oath  today  but  they  are  in  strong  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  many  of  its  clauses  and  not  infrequently 
devise  more  modern  pledges  for  medical  neophytes  in  the 
effort  to  christen  their  early  work  with  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath. 

For  example :  At  the  University  of  Michigan — said  to  be 
the  original  from  which  Sinclair  Lewis  sketched  the  medical 
school  in  Arrowsmith— a  body  of  students  and  graduates 
desiring  to  raise  the  ethical  and  scientific  standards  of  the 
school,  organized  not  many  years  ago  the  Alpha  Omega 
Alpha  society.  The  three  Greek  letters  in  its  name  are  the 
initials  of  Greek  words  meaning  "Fit  to  serve  the  suffering." 

Last  April  (1925)  in.  the  course  of  an  impressive  address 
with  which  one  of  its  student  members  prefaced  the  ad- 


ministration of  the  oath   to  five   newly  admitted   students, 
at  Ann  Arbor  I  heard  the  following  words: 

Our  Society  exists  to  advance  professional  ideals  among 
medical  students.  Your  selection  (as  members)  is  symbolic 
to  you  and  to  fellow  students  of  the  true  ideals  of  the  medical 
profession.  These  ideals  are: 

First  of  all,  moral  character  must  be  above  reproach ;  no 
one  is  fit  to  practise  medicine  of  whom  this  is  not  true.  .  .  .  The 
state  and  private  philanthropy  has  expended  money  upon  your 
training  not  in  order  that  you  may  yourselves  selfishly  profit, 
but  in  order  that  you  may  serve  your  day  and  generation'  in  a 
highly  difficult  and  responsible  profession.  It  is  yours  to  give 
to  your  patients  the  very  best  of  which  you  are  capable.  We 
are  confident  that  you  will  be  guided  by  this  ideal  of  service. 
Otherwise  you  would  not  have  been  chosen. 

(Readers  must  realize  that  these  words  were  spoken  by  a 
medical  student  to  his  fellow  medical  students  at  a  private 
dinner  of  their  club,  with  no  thought  of  general  effect  and 
with  none  of  the  official  temptation  to  "talk  big"  to  one's 
pupils.) 

At  this  point  I  saw  five  young  medical  students  stand  up 
side  by  side  at  their  places  at  the  dinner  table.  Facing  them 
the  speaker  continued: 

These  *  are  the  guiding  principles  of  the  medical  profession 
to  which  we  ask  you  to  give  assent  as  members  of  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha.  I  therefore  demand  of  you  whether  you  give 
your  assent  to  these  ideals  of  vour  chosen  profession. 

(Space  compels  me  to  omit  part  of  what  he  said,  but  it  was 
all  of  a  piece  with  my  quotations.) 

In  an  impressive  silence,  the  five  boys  answered — not 
theatrically  or  self-consciously,  but  quietly  and  clearly: 

We  do. 

Do  you  promise  hereafter  to  use  your  utmost  efforts  not 
only  to  attain  these  ideals  in  your  own  life,  but  also  to  main- 
tain and  advance  them  in  the  profession  at  large? 

We  do. 

Do  you  agree  to  support  the  Constitution  of  Alpha  Omega 
Alpha  and  to  aid  in  every  honorable  way  to  enlarge  its  use- 
fulness? 

We  do. 

In  the  name  of  the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  of  Michigan,  I 
formally  declare  that  you  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  full 
membership  in  the  society. 

Each  of  the  five  then  received  the  official  badge  and 
certificate,  after  which  I  was  called  upon — profoundly 
impressed  by  what  I  had  seen  and  heard — to  say  what  seemed 
appropriate. 

Here,  then,  is  another  example  of  how  the  ethical  idealism 
of  the  medical  student,  in  the  absence  of  any  efforts  on  the 
part  of  his  teachers,  breaks  out  and  asserts  itself.  It  is 
characteristic,  not  of  course  of  all  students  in  all  American 
medical  schools,  but  of  a  large  and  influential  section  in  the 
better  institutions. 

IT  is  interesting  to  see  the  differences  between  the  code 
of  ethics  adopted  by  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  1847  and  the  revised  form  issued  in  1912. 

i.  They  should  study  [says  the  1847  code]  in  their  deport- 
ment   td  unite  condescension  with  authority  [italics 

mine]. 

In  the  i QI2  code  they  have  ceased  to  condescend,  but  in 
1847,  one  was  forced  to  do  so  because  "reasonable  indul- 
gences should  be  granted  to  the  mental  imbecility  and 
caprices  of  the  sick." 


*  In  essentials  the  speaker  had  outlined  them  in  the  sentences 
I  have  quoted  above. 
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However  much  the  modern  physician  may  think  this  of 
his  patients,  he  will  not  say  it,  even  in  his  code. 

2.  Another  change  in  the  1912  code  reminds  me  of  some 
of  my  earlier  ethical  battles  with  medical  colleagues.  This 
concerns  the  matter  of  professional  secrets  which  was 
touched  upon  in  the  Hippocratic  oath.  There  the  physician 
swears  not  to  gossip  about  his  patients  or  to  pass  along  to 
others  the  knowledge  which  he  may  have  about  the  seamier 
sides  of  their  lives.  In  the  1847  code  we  find: 

None  of  the  privacies  of  personal  and  domestic  life,  no 
infirmity  of  disposition  or  flaw  of  character  observed  during 
professional  attendance  should  ever  be  divulged  by  (the  physi- 
cian) except  when  he  is  imperatively  required  to  do  so.  ... 
Professional  men  have,  under  certain  circumstances,  been  pro- 
tected in  their  observance  of  secrecy  by  courts  of  justice. 

But  how  far  does  professional  secrecy  rightly  go? 
Suppose  a  young  man  is  found  by  his  physician  to  have 
syphilis  and  despite  this  fact,  to  be  approaching  his  wedding 
day,  his  fiancee  and  her  family  knowing  nothing  of  his 
condition.  Is  the  physician  bound  by  professional  secrecy 
to  allow  this  man  to  marry  a  woman  who  knows  nothing 
of  his  condition  and  probably  to  infect  her  with  a  serious 
disease  ? 

Twenty  years  ago  many  of  my  colleagues  said  "yes"  and 
were  indignant  with  those  of  us  who  said  "no."  Indeed, 
a  fair  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  affirmative.  The  patient 
has  given  his  physician  the  facts  because  he  trusted  the 
physician  to  preserve  a  professional  secret.  If  all  honorable 
and  skillful  physicians  were  known  to  be  ready  to  betray 
such  a  secret,  patients  might  shun  such  physicians  and  be 
drawn  into  the  hands  of  quacks  and  shysters. 

Nevertheless,    I    believe    today    the    great    majority    of 
'  physicians  would  say  to  such  a  man :  "Put  off  your  marriage 
;  until  you  are  cured  or  at  any  rate  non-contagious.  Otherwise 
;  either  you  or  I  will  tell  your  fiancee."  Few  physicians  would 
stand  by  and  see  an  innocent  woman  suffer  such  a  punish- 
ment as  would  follow  if  his  advice  was  disregarded.    And 
today  much  fewer  men  would  think  of  treating  any  woman 
in  so  dastardly  a  way. 

This  change  in  public  sentiment  is  reflected  in  the  1912 
code  which  enjoins  physicians  to  preserve  their  patient's 
confidences  as  a  trust,  but  adds: 

There  are  occasions,  however,  when  a  physician  must  de- 
termine whether  or  not  his  duty  to  society  requires  him  to 
take  definite  action  to  protect  a  healthy  individual  from  being 
infected. 

Note  that  it  is  still  left  an  open  question,  and  that  still  no 
duty  to  the  "healthy  individual"  is  recognized— only  the 
duty  to  society.  But  in  practice  these  two  duties  would 
usually  prove  to  be  one. 

OF  course  no  one  is  likely  to  suppose  that  the  writing 
or  signing  of  a  code  of  ethics  secures  obedience  to  it. 
;  The  code  is  of  interest  chiefly  because  it  shows  what  a  fairly 
representative  section  of  medical  men  think  ought  to  be  the 
:  behavior  of  all  physicians.    What  the  writers  of  the  code 
consider  important  enough  to  mention  and  what  they  leave 
out,  either  as  unimportant  or  as  too  obvious  to  need  mention, 
are  matters  of  some  interest. 

As  in  most  other  codes  of  ethics,  questions  of  etiquette 
and  of  professional  custom  take  precedence  over  questions 
of  right  and  wrong.  What  is  seemly,  what  is  good  form, 


what  is  convenient  for  the  smooth  movement  of  daily  work, 
what  can  be  counted  on  to  minimize  friction  and  keep  the 
peace  in  the  relations  of  doctor  to  doctor  and  doctor  to 
patient,  fill  most  of  the  code.  For  example,  newspaper  ad- 
vertising of  his  powers  by  a  physician  is  contrary  to  medical 
ethics.  But  no  one  would  contend,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  in 
itself  morally  wrong.  Medical  men  have  explicitly  or 
tacitly  agreed  not  to  do  it.  Hence,  anyone  who  does  it  is 
going  against  the  corporate  opinion  and  the  usual  practice 
of  his  group.  That  is  all. 

HI 

MOST  of  the  code  contains  nothing  that  is  now  under 
discussion,   and  since   this  article  is  concerned  with 
current   movements,    rather   than    with    settled    customs    in 
medical  ethics,  I  will  refer  to  only  one  matter. 

The  code  is  quite  representative  of  medical  public  opinion 
in  its  strong  condemnation  of  "contract  practice."  At  any 
rate,  it  certainly  was  so  when  it  was  written  and  no  one 
could  be  certain  of  support  in  any  proposition  to  rescind  this 
condemnation  today.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  the  code  is 
brief  and  vague  when  it  comes  to  define  what  "contract 
practice"  means.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  this,  for  the 
attempt  to  define  it  would  show  that  any  viable  definition 
must  cover  practices  that  are  very  widely  recognized,  certain 
to  continue  and  strongly  supported  by  many  of  us,  though 
still  silently  frowned  on  by  others. 

"Contract  practice"  means  medical  services  contracted 
for  by  a  mutual  insurance  club,  by  a  "lodge,"  by  a  manu- 
facturing corporation,  by  the  owners  of  a  mine,  by  the 
managers  of  a  department  store,  or  by  a  concern  such  as 
the  Life  Extension  Institute. 

The  doctor  sells  his  services  not  directly  to  a  patient, 
but  to  a  club  or  a  commercial  organization  which  contracts 
for  them  in  order  to  benefit  the  health  of  its  members  or 
employes.  This  action,  it  is  contended,  is  commercializing 
the  medical  profession  and  bringing  unfair  competition  to 
bear  upon  the  private  practitioner.  For  the  medical  services 
thus  contracted  for  are  sold  for  a  price  which  undercuts 
the  lowest  that  the  private  physician  can  charge  and  still 
make  a  living. 

At  its  worst  this  system  is  seen  in  the  so-called  "lodge" 
practice.  Membership  in  a  lodge  or  fraternal  order  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  free  treatment  by  the  "lodge  doctor" 
who  is  paid  out  of  the  lodge  dues  and  must  attend  without 
fee,  any  member  who  is  sick.  The  pay  given  to  the  lodge 
physician  is  so  small  and  the  number  of  patients  whom  he 
may  have  to  attend  is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  give  good  service,  so  that  I  think  it  is  generally  agreed 
by  patients  and  physicians  who  know  much  about  "lodge 
practice"  that  it  represents  the  worse  type  of  medical 
practice  that  exists.  It  is  rendered  still  worse  by  the 
"political"  maneuvering  necessary  for  the  doctors  who 
compete  to  secure  these  positions  which,  though  so  miserably 
paid,  are  much  sought  after  because  the  pay,  though  small, 
is  secure  and  because,  by  holding  such  a  position  for  a  few 
years,  the  physician  gets  himself  known  and  when  he 
resigns  can  step  into  a  better  position  than  he  had  at  the  start. 

This  sort  of  practice  is  what  "contract  practice"  originally 
meant  and  it  is  condemned,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  all 
physicians,  including  those  employed  under  it.  It  encourages 
disgracefully  low  standards  of  (Continued  on  page  641) 
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III.     Charles  Booth  and  My  Search  for  a  Craft 

By  BEATRICE  WEBB 

Mrs.  Webb,  in  her  early  years  as  social  investigator,  had  contact  with  the  beginnings  of  housing  reform 
under  Octavia  Hill;  the  rise  of  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society  under  C.  S.  Loch  as  a  recoil 
against  indiscriminate  alms-giving;  its  alignment  against  social  legislation;  the  break  with  it  of  Canon 
Barnett,  founder  of  Toynbee  Hall  (pioneer  of  the  social  settlements);  the  fresh  start,  based  on  compre- 
hensive social  inquiry,  afforded  by  Charles  Booth's  monumental  study  of  the  Life  and  Labour  of  the 
People  of  London  (the  first  of  our  city  surveys);  and,  in  especial,  the  investigations  of  the  sweated  trades 
out  of  which  grew  the  British  minimum  wage  acts.  These  developments  all  had  a  profound  influence  on 
the  formative  years  of  social  icork  in  the  United  States. 

O  me  "a  million  sick"  have  always  seemed  The  world  of  politics  in  the  'seventies  and  'eighties 
actually  more  worthy  of  self-sacrificing  devo-  was  intimately  associated  with  the  world  of  philanthropy, 
tion  than  the  "child  sick  in  a  fever,"  preferred  The  social  reformers  in  Parliament,  whether  Conservatives 
by  Mrs.  Browning's  Aurora  Leigh.  And  why  or  Liberals,  belonged,  almost  invariably,  to  the  groups  of 
not?  The  medical  officer  of  health,  who,  public-spirited  and  benevolent  men  and  women  within  the 
made  aware  by  statistical  investigation  of  the  metropolis  or  in  the  provincial  towns  who  were  initiating 
presence  of  malaria  in  his  district,  spends  toil- 
some days  and  troubled  nights  in  devising 
schemes  for  draining  stagnant  pools  and  providing 
for  the  wholesale  distribution  of  quinine,  has  a 
compassion  for  human  misery  as  deep-rooted  as,  and 
certainly  more  effective  than,  that  of  the  devoted 
nurse  who  soothes  the  fever-stricken  patient  in  the 
last  hours  of  life.  This  type  of  broad-based  benefi- 
cence has  been  exquisitely  expressed  by  Sir  Ronald 
Ross,  the  discoverer  of  the  cause  of  malaria. 

[Before  his  discovery,  1890-93.] 
The  painful  faces  ask,  can  we  not  cure? 
We  answer,  No,  not  yet;  we  seek  the  laws. 
O  God,  reveal  thro"  all  this  thing  obscure 
The  unseen,  small,  but  million-murdering  cause. 
[After  his  discovery,  1897.] 

This  day   relenting  God 

Has  placed  within  my  hand 

A  wondrous  thing;  and  God 

Be  praised.    At  his  command, 

Seeking  his  secret  deeds 

With  tears  and  toiling  breath, 

I  find  thy  cunning  seeds, 

0  million-murdering  Death. 

1  know  this  little  thing 
A  myriad  men  will  save. 

O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting? 

Thy  victory,  O  Grave? 

Not  that  I  wish  to  imply  that  research,  still  less 
my  own  investigation,  into  the  cause  and  cure  of 
poverty  has  yielded,  as  yet,  results  in  any  way  com- 
mensurate with  Sir  Ronald  Ross's  researches  into 
the  origin  and  prevention  of  malaria.  Still  in  its 
infancy,  the  science  of  society  has  barely  reached 
the  years  of  fruitful  discovery.  All  I  suggest  is  that 
the  impulse  of  pity  for  the  needless  misery  of  men, 
as  distinguished  from  the  suffering  of  those  in- 
dividuals whom  you  happen  to  know,  can  be  as 
operative  in  the  study  of  human  nature  in  society 
as  it  is  in  that  of  the  pestilential  poisons  besetting 
the  human  body. 
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Sidney  Webb  in  1891 

and  directing  the  perpetual  flow  of  charitable  gifts  from  the 
nation  of  the  rich  to  the  nation  of  the  poor. 

Now,  it  was  exactly  in  these  decades  that  there  arose, 
among  the  more  enlightened  philanthropists,  a  movement 
more  potent  in  deterrence  than  the  arguments  of  ratiocinat- 
ing philosophers  or  the  protests  of  cross-bench  politicians 
[dealt  with  in  the  preceding  paper],  because  it  was  based 
on  the  study  of  facts,  and  took  the  form  of  an  alternative 
scheme  for  grappling,  then  and  there,  with  the  problem  of 
poverty.  And  here  I  bring  on  the  stage  my  friend  the  enemy 
— the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society — one  of  the 
most  typical  of  mid-Victorian  social  offsprings.  In  after 
years,  when  its  latter-day  leaders  and  I  had  become  respect- 
ively propagandists  of  rival  political  and  economic  theories, 
we  fought  each  other's  views  to  the  death.  But  in  these 
years  of  my  apprenticeship  (1883-1887)  the  C.O.S.  ap- 
peared to  me  as  an  honest  though  short-circuited  attempt  to 
apply  the  scientific  method  of  observation  and  experiment, 
reasoning  and  verification,  to  the  task  of  delivering  the  poor 
from  their  miseries  by  the  personal  service  and  pecuniary 
assistance  tendered  by  leisured  and  wealthy  fellow-citizens. 

The  leading  spirits  of  the  London  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  when  I  first  came  across  it  in  the  spring  of  1883, 
had  been,  in  1869,  its  principal  founders — Octavia  Hill, 
Samuel.  Barnett,  W.  H.  Fremantle,  and  a  younger  man  who 
had  recently  become  its  secretary  and  was  to  become  its 
chief  protagonist — C.  S.  Loch.  These  initiators  of  charity 
organization  were  all  of  them  distinguished  for  moral  fervor 
and  intellectual  integrity.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the 
society  was  to  organize  all  forms  of  charitable  assistance 
so  as  to  prevent  overlapping  and  competition  between  the 


innumerable  and  heterogeneous  agencies.  And  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  mid-Victorian  time-spirit  there  was  no 
gainsaying  the  worth  of  the  three  principles  upon  which  this 
much-praised  and  much-abused  organization  was  avowedly 
based:  patient  and  persistent  personal  service  on  the  part  of 
the  well-to-do;  acceptance  of  personal  responsibility  for  the 
ulterior  consequences,  alike  to  the  individual  recipient  and 
to  others  who  might  be  indirectly  affected,  of  charitable  as- 
sistance; and  finally,  as  the  only  way  of  carrying  out  this 
service  and  fulfilling  this  responsibility,  the  application  of 
the  scientific  method  to  each  separate  case  of  a  damaged  body 
or  a  lost  soul ;  so  that  the  assistance  given  should  be  based 
on  a  correct  forecast  of  what  would  actually  happen,  as  a 
result  of  the  gift,  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
individual  recipient  and  to  the  destitute  class  to  which  he 
belonged. 

Now,  to  the  unsophisticated  Christian,  even  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  almsgiving  was  essentially  a  religious  exercise, 
a  manifestation  of  his  love  of  God,  of  his  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  his  Lord  and  Savior.  "Give  unto  every  one 
that  asketh  thee,"  "Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  unto  the 
poor,"  were  perhaps  counsels  of  perfection  impracticable  for 
the  householder  with  family  responsibilities,  and  fit  only 
for  the  saint  whose  entire  life  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God.  Yet  this  universal  and  unquestioning  yielding  up 
of  personal  possessions  for  common  consumption  was  thought 
to  be  the  ideal  conduct ;  the  precious  fruit  of  divine  compas- 
sion. The  spirit  of  unquestioning,  of  unrestricted — in  short, 
of  infinite — charity  was  to  the  orthodox  Christian  not  a 
process  by  which  a  given  end  could  be  attained,  but  an  end 
in  itself — a  state  of  mind — one  of  the  main  channels  through 
which  the  individual  entered  into  communion  with  the 
supreme  spirit  of  love  at  work  in  the  universe. 

HOW  opposite  was  the  state  of  mind  and  consequent 
conduct  of  the  enlightened  philanthropists  of  mid- 
Victorian  times!  To  the  pioneer  of  the  new  philanthropy, 
"to  give  unto  every  one  who  asketh  thee,"  was  a  mean  and 
cruel  form  of  self-indulgence.  "These  petty  and  oft- 
repeated,  while  heedless,  liberalities,  by  which  many  a 
sentimentalist  scatters  poison  on  every  side,"  had  been  the 
contemptuous  dismissal  of  almsgiving  from  the  category  of 
virtues  by  the  great  Scot — Robert  Chalmers — the  pioneer 
of  charity  reform  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  belief — it  may  almost  be  called  an  obsession — that 
the  mass-misery  of  great  cities  arose  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
from  spasmodic,  indiscriminate,  and  unconditional  doles, 
whether  in  the  form  of  alms  or  in  that  of  poor  law  relief, 
was,  in  the  'sixties  and  'seventies,  the  common  opinion  of 
such  enlightened  members  of  the  governing  class  as  were 
interested  in  the  problem  of  poverty.  Their  hypothesis 
seemed  to  be  borne  out  alike  by  personal  observation,  the 
teaching  of  history  and  the  deductions  of  the  political 
economists.  There  was  the  patent  fact,  crystal  clear  to 
intelligent  workers  among  the  poor,  that  casually  and 
arbitrarily  administered  doles  undermined,  in  the  average 
sensual  man,  the  desire  to  work;  cultivated,  in  recipients 
and  would-be  recipients,  deceitfulness,  servility  and  greed ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  attracted  to  the  dole-giving  district  the 
unemployed,  under-employed  and  unemployable  from  the 
adjacent  country.  Thus  were  formed,  in  the  slums  of  great 
cities,  stagnant  pools  of  deteriorated  men  and  women,  in- 
capable of  steady  work,  demoralizing  their  children  and  all 
new-comers,  and  perpetually  dragging  down  each  other  into 
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ever  lower  depths  of  mendicancy,  sickness  and  vice.  Nor 
was  historical  proof  lacking.  How  often  were  we  told  of 
the  success  of  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  in  1834,  when 
the  summary  stoppage  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied 
and  their  families  resulted  in  a  quick  transformation  of  an 
idle  and  rebellious  people  into  the  industrious  and  docile 
population  of  the  countryside,  ready  to  accept  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  clergy  and  the  steady  employment  at  low  wages 
tendered  by  the  farmer  and  the  squire!  To  ,the  abstract 
economist  of  the  period,  the  giving  of  alms  or  Poor  Law 
relief  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  the  double  evil  of  not  merely 
discouraging  the  poor  from  working,  but  also  of  actually 
injuring  the  more  industrious  by  lessening  the  amount  of  i 
the  wage-fund  distributed  among  them  in  return  for  labor. 

THE  argument  pointed,  indeed,  not  to  any  organization 
of  philantropy,  but  to  its  abandonment  as  a  harmful 
futility.  And  yet  these  devoted  men  and  women,  unlike  the 
mass  of  property  owners,  were  yearning  to  spend  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  the  poor.  What  was  clear  to  them  was  that 
the  first  requisite  was  the  thorough  investigation  of  each 
case,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  being  taken  in  by  the 
plausible  tales  of  those  who  hastened  to  p'rey  upoit  their 
credulity.  But  when  the  circumstances  had  been  investigated, 
and  genuine  need  had  been  established,  what  line,  was  the 
enlightened  "friend  of  the  poor"  to  pursue  ?  The  first  i'dea 
was  to  eliminate  those  whose  evil  state  could  be  plausibly 
ascribed  to  their  own  culpable  negligence  or  misconduct. 
Eventually  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  driven 
to  drop  the  criterion  of  desert ;  "the  test  is  not  whether  the 
applicant  be  deserving  but  whether  he  is  helpable,"  we  were 
told.  No  relief  was  to  be  given  that  was  not  "adequate," 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  could  be  hoped,  in  due  time,  to  render 
the  person  or  family  self-supporting.  No  relief  was  to  be 
given  where  the  person  was  either  so  bad  in  point  of  char- 
acter, or  so  chronic  in  need,  as  to  be  incapable  of  permanent 
restoration  to  the  ranks  of  the  self-supporting.  All  "hope- 
less" cases — that  is,  persons  whom  there  was  no  hopeful 
prospect  of  rendering  permanently  self-supporting  (perhaps 
"because  no  suitable  charity  exists") — were,  however  blame- 
less and  morally  deserving  had  been  their  lives,  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  semi-penal  Poor  Law. 

IT  had  become  apparent,  even  in  early  Victorian  times, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  preventing  destitu- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  relieving  it  after  it  had  occurred, 
necessarily  transcended  individual  capacity,  and  must  be 
undertaken,  if  at  all,  by  a  public  authority,  with  compulsory 
powers  of  dealing  with  private  property,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  public  funds. 

The  great  Scottish  forerunner  of  Charity  Organization, 
Robert  Chalmers,  whilst  strongly  objecting  both  to  alms- 
giving and  to  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities, 
had  equally  strenuously  supported  the  public  provision,  even, 
if  need  be,  gratuitously,  of  universal  schooling  for  the 
children  and  of  universal  medical  and  surgical  treatment, 
both  institutional  and  domiciliary,  for  the  sick  and  infirm 
of  all  kinds;  and  most  remarkable  of  all,  of  a  universal 
provision,  preferably  by  private  philanthropy,  of  honorable 
pensions  and  almshouses  for  all  the  aged  who  found  them- 
selves in  need  of  such  aid. 

In  London,  Edwin  Chadwick,  who  had  so  large  a  share 
in  the  great  Poor  Law  Report  of  1834,  was  in  these  years 
still  able  to  describe  how  he  had  been  at  first  convinced  that 


Beatrice  Potter  in  1883 

it  was  the  indiscriminate,  inadequate  and  unconditional  out- 
door relief  of  the  old  poor  law  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
great  mass  of  destitution.  A  very  few  years  of  actual  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  of  1834  had,  however,  taught  him 
that  the  mere  arrest  of  demoralizing  dole-giving,  admirable 
as  it  was,  left  untouched  the  fundamental  causes  of  destitu- 
tion, especially  among  the  most  deserving.  Within  a  decade 
Edwin  Chadwick  had  become  as  infatuated  an  advocate  of 
positive  municipal  action  in  the  provision  of  drainage,  pav- 
ing, water  supply,  open  spaces,  improved  dwellings,  hospitals 
and  what  not,  as  he  had  ever  been  of  the  stoppage  of  doles. 
But  the  London  C.O.S.  had  apparently  forgotten  the  ex- 
perience of  these  forerunners.  Its  leading  members  added  to 
their  sectarian  creed  as  to  the  necessary  restrictions  of  the 
impulse  of  charity,  an  equally  determined  resistance  to  any 
extension  of  state  or  municipal  action,1  whether  in  the  way 
of  the  physical  care  of  children  at  school,  housing  accom- 
modation, medical  attendance  or  old-age  pensions,  however 
plausibly  it  might  be  argued,  in  the  spirit  of  Chalmers  and 
Chadwick,  that  only  by  such  collective  action  could  there 
be  any  effective  prevention  of  the  perennial  recruiting  of 
the  army  of  destitutes.  Hence  Octavia  Hill,  C..  S.  Loch 

1  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  charity  organization  move- 
ment took  a  refreshingly  different  course  in  this  country,  taking  over  the 
method  of  case  work,  but  massing  and  employing  experience  with  families 
in  distress  as  a  fulcrum  for  social  action  and  legislation.  Especially  was 
this  true  in  publication  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Edward  T.  Deyine,  then  general  secretary  of  the  New  York  society, 
who  served  as  organizing  executive  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  The  president  of  the  society, 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  was  in  turn  head  of  its  tenement  house  committee,  of 
Roosevelt's  state  commission,  which  drafted  our  first  state  tenement  house 
law,  and  of  the  municipal  department  when  created.  The  need  for  work- 
men's  compensation  legislation  was  early  broached  in  terms  of  a  study  of 
cases  by  Francis  H.  McLean,  then  (1907)  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities,  and  now  field  director  of  the  American  Association  for  Family 
Welfare.  The  first  survey  of  an  American  community  (Pittsburgh)  was 
carried  out  under  the  National  Committee  of  the  New  York  C.O.S. ,  pre- 
decessor of  Survey  Associates,  Inc. — Editor  Survey. 
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and  their  immediate  followers  concentrated  their  activities 
on  schooling  the  poor  in  industry,  honesty,  thrift  and  filial 
piety;  whilst  advocating,  in  occasional  asides,  or  by  paren- 
thetical phrases,  the  moralization  of  the  existing  governing 
class,  and  its  spontaneous  conversion  to  a  benevolent  use 
of  its  necessarily  dominant  wealth  and  power. 

The  common  basis  underlying  the  principle  of  restricting 
private  charity  to  exceptional  cases,  and  the  analogous,  but 
not  necessarily  related  principle  of  governmental  laisser  faire, 
is  easily  discovered.  However  well  aware  these  estimable 
leaders  may  have  been  of  personal  shortcomings,  they,  unlike 
many  of  their  contemporaries,  had  not  the  faintest  glimmer 
of  what  I  have  called  "the  consciousness  of  collective  sin." 
In  their  opinion,  modern  capitalism  was  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible ways  of  organizing  industries  and  services;  and  if  only 
meddlesome  persons  would  refrain  from  interfering  with  its 
operations,  the  maximum  social  welfare  as  well  as  the  maxi- 
mum national  wealth  would  be  secured  for  the  whole  com- 
munity. Barring  accident  to  life  and  health,  which  happens 
to  both  rich  and  poor,  any  family  could,  they  assumed, 
maintain  its  "independence"  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
if  only  its  members  were  reasonably  industrious,  thrifty, 
honest,  sober  and  dutiful.  Thus  any  attempt  by  private  or 
public  expenditure  to  alter  "artificially"  the  economic  en- 
vironment of  the  manual-working  class,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
severity  of  the  "natural"  struggle  for  existence  must,  they 
imagined,  inevitably  undermine  these  essential  elements  of 
personal  character;  and  would,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
make  the  state  of  affairs  worse  than  before,  if  not  for  the 
individual,  at  any  rate  for  the  class  and  the  race. 

Thus,  in  the  world  of  philanthropy  as  in  the  world  of 
politics,  as  I  knew  it  in  the  'eighties,  there  seemed  to  be  one 
predominant  question :  Were  we  or  were  we  not  to  assume 
the  continuance  of  the  capitalist  system  as  it  then  existed ; 
and  if  not,  could  we,  by  taking  thought,  mend  or  end  it? 

THE  break-away  of  Samuel  and  Henrietta  Barnett  in 
1886  from  the  narrow  and  continuously  hardening 
dogma  of  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  philanthropic  world.  Canon  Barnett's 
denunciation  of  indiscriminate  charity  in  1874  was  not 
recanted.  But  during  the  intervening  twelve  years'  residence 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  worst  misery  of  the  East  End  of 
London,  the  Barnetts  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Robert  Chalmers  and  Edwin  Chadwick.  They  had  dis- 
c6vered  for  themselves  that  there  was  a  deeper  and  more 
continuous  evil  than  unrestricted  and  unregulated  charity, 
namely,  unrestricted  and  unregulated  capitalism  and  land- 
lordism. They  had  become  aware  of  the  employment  of 
labor  at  starvation  rates;  of  the  rack-renting  of  insanitary 
tenements;  of  the  absence  of  opportunities  for  education, 
for  refined  leisure  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  literature 
and  art  among  the  denizens  of  the  mean  streets;  they  had 
come  to  realize  that  the  principles  of  personal  service  and 
personal  responsibility  for  ulterior  consequences,  together 
with  the  application  of  the  scientific  method,  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended, from  the  comparatively  trivial  activity  of  almsgiving 
to  the  behavior  of  the  employer,  the  landlord  and  the  con- 
sumer of  wealth  without  work.  Their  eyes  had  been  opened, 
in  fact,  to  all  the  sins  of  commission  and  omission,  whether 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  of  the  relatively  small  minority 
of  the  nation  who,  by  means  of  their  status  or  possessions, 
exercised  economic  power  over  the  masses  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen. 


Thus  without  becoming  socialists,  in  either  the  academic 
or  the  revolutionary  meaning  of  the  term,  they  initiated  or 
furthered  a  long  series  of  socialistic  measures,  all  involving 
increased  public  expenditure  and  public  administration,  of 
which  Samuel  Barnett's  advocacy  in  1883  of  universal  state- 
provided  old-age  pensions  may  be  taken  as  a  type — an  ad- 
vocacy which,  be  it  added,  eventually  converted  Charles 
Booth,  and  led  to  his  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  ex- 
pediency and  practicability  of  pensions  to  the  aged  poor. 
But  what  appealed  most  insistently  to  the  rector  of  St.  Jude's 
was  not  the  provision  of  the  necessities  but  that  the  best 
things  be  made  free.  "Poverty  cannot  pay  for  the  pleasure 
which  satisfies  and  yet,  without  that  pleasure,  the  people 
perish".  .  .  . 

How  can  I  make  my  readers  see,  as  they  are  engraved  in 
memory,  the  figures  of  Samuel  and  Henrietta  Barnett.  .  .  . 

FIRST  the  Rector  of  St.  Jude's  and  founder  of  Toynbee 
Hall.  A  diminutive  body  clothed  in  shabby  and  badly 
assorted  garments,  big  knobby  and  prematurely  bald  head, 
small  black  eyes  set  close  together,  sallow  complexion  and 
a  thin  and  patchy  pretence  of  a  beard,  Barnett,  at  first  sight, 
was  not  pleasing  to  contemplate !  Yet,  with  growing  intimacy, 
you  found  yourself  continuously  looking  at  him,  watching 
the  swift  changes  in  expression,  detached  but  keen  observa- 
tion of  the  persons  present,  followed  by  a  warmly  appreciative 
smile  at  something  said ;  the  far-away,  wondering  look  of  a 
questioning  mind,  passing  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  into 
emotional  enthusiasm  or  moral  indignation,  and  then  melt- 
ing back  again  into  the  calmness  of  an  argumentative  intel- 
ligence. And  as  an  always  present  background  for  these 
rapid  transformations,  an  utter  absence  of  personal  vanity, 
an  almost  exaggerated  Christian  humility,  arising  perhaps 
from  what  the  modern  psychologist  calls  a  permanent  "in- 
ferority  complex"- — an  attitude  especially  marked  towards 
his  adored  and  gifted  wife!  What  charmed  his  comrades 
at  work  in  the  East  End,  and  I  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence, was  Barnett's  fathomless  sympathy;  his  "quickness  at 
the  uptake"  of  your  moral  and  intellectual  perplexities;  his 
inspiring  encouragement  for  your  strivings  after  the  nobler 
self.  But  this  nineteenth-century  saint  had  his  limita- 
tions. ...  He  was,  in  fact,  far  too  intent  on  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  purpose  of  human  lite — a 
noble  state  of  mind  in  each  individual  and  in  the  community 
as  a  whole — to  concentrate  on  the  processes  by  which  this 
end  could  be  reached.  These  shortcomings  were  the  defects 
of  one  outstanding  characteristic.  Samuel  Barnett  journeyed 
through  life  "as  if"  he  was  in  continuous  communion  with 
an  external  spirit  of  love;  and  "as  if"  man's  purpose  on 
earth  was  to  make  this  spirit  of  love  supreme  in  society. 
Men  and  women,  however  vicious  or  stupid  they  might  be, 
were  approached  "as  if"  each  one  of  them  had  an  immortal 
soul. 

Thus  Samuel  Barnett  was  not  wholly  representative  of 
the  mid-Victorian  time-spirit:  he  carried  over  some  of  the 
mysticism  of  what  we  are  apt  to  call  "primitive  Christianity" ; 
an  overwhelming  faith  in  the  validity  of  the  dominant  im- 
pulse of  the  Christ;  beneficence  towards  all  human  beings 
irrespective  of  their  characteristics. 

IS  it  an  impertinence  to  write  about  one  who  is  still  with 
us?     My  excuse  is  that  the  Barnetts  were  an  early  ex- 
ample of  a  new  type  of  human  personality,  in  after  years 
not  uncommon;  a  double-star-          (Continued  on  page  634) 
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The  World  Court  Won- 
What  Next  ? 

QOW  that  the  Senate  has  voted  adherence  to 
the  World  Court,  what  is  the  next  step? 
The  answers  are  as  varied  as  the  many 
schools  of  thought  or  schools  of  feeling  in 
the  peace  movement  here. 

Raymond  Robins,  Charles  C.  Morrison 
of  the  Christian  Century,  Salmon  O.  Levinson  and  Senator 
Borah  will  certainly  continue  their  vigorous  and  stimulating 
campaign  for  the  "outlawry  of  war." 

Kirby  Page,  Nevin  Sayre,  the  Quakers  and  the  other 
thorough-going  pacifists — the  spearhead  of  the  peace  move- 
ment— will  preach  ceaselessly  their  doctrine  that  force  is 
futile  and  unchristian. 

Greatly  encouraged  by  the  Court  victory,  Justice  Clarke, 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick  and  their  associates  in  the  League  of 
Nations  Non-Partisan  Association,  will  intensify  their 
efforts  to  bring  the  United  States  into  the  League. 

Some  of  the  less  militant  pro-Leaguers  will  argue  that 
whole-hearted  and  systematic  cooperation  with  the  League, 
as  for  example  in  disarmament,  rather  than  entrance  into 
the  League,  is  the  logical  first  move. 

Others  will  insist  that  in  view  of  the  vital  issues  dis- 
closed by  the  rubber  controversy,  preliminary  moves  towards 
an  international  economic  conference,  either  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  or  otherwise,  are  now  of  primary 
urgency. 

Mr.  Bok's  American  Foundation,  under  the  direction  of 
that  vigorous  individualist,  Esther  E.  Lape,  will,  when  it 
has  decided  upon  its  new  program,  organize  support  for  it 
energetically  and  on  a  national  scale. 

Already  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  that  redoubtable  warrior 
against  war,  has  launched  a  campaign  for  a  "Japanese 
Locarno"  as  a  proof  that  we  as  a  people  are  willing  to 
arbitrate  our  differences  with  a  great  power  even  when  such 
differences  are  likely  to  be  important. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  all  or  at  least  most  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  to  such  a  surprising  degree  united  their  forces 
in  behalf  of  the  World  Court,  may  again  unite  their  efforts 
on  some  clear-cut  objective?  There  has  as  yet  been  little 
opportunity  for  a  general  exchange  of  views.  An  agreement 
on  the  role  the  United  States  should  play  in  the  forth- 
coming disarmament  conference  seems  possible.  'If  the 
peace  forces  can  again  be  drawn  up  in  a  practically  un- 
broken line  on  this  or  any  other  common  issue,  it  will  for 
a  second  time  give  decisive  answer  to  the  charge  so  often 
made  by  cynics  and  militarists  that  those  who  would  main- 
tain peace  throughout  the  world  cannot  even  maintain 
peace  among  themselves. 


The  smoke  of  the  Court  battle  is  clearing  away.  The 
threat  of  Senators  Borah,  Reed  and  Moses  to  carry 
on  the  fight  cannot  amount  to  more  than  ineffective  guerrilla 
warfare  against  a  few  of  the  pro-Court  senators  who  arc 
coming  up  for  nomination  and  election  this  year.  The 
irreconcilables  had  no  effective  organization  during  the 
debate  in  the  Senate.  It  would  be  absurd  to  think  that 
they  could  build  up  a  fighting  force  now.  Borah  is  tem- 
peramentally unfitted  for  such  leadership.  Reed  of  Mis- 
souri, though  brilliant,  is  notoriously  vindictive  and  without 
a  following  in  his  own  party.  Moses  will  have  a  desperate 
struggle  to  save  his  own  seat. 

But  the  Court  victory  was  not  too  glorious.  The  ir- 
reconcilables were  defeated,  but  senatorial  pride,  suspicion 
and  arrogance  were  victorious.  The  most  objectionable  of 
the  five  reservations  and  the  two  resolutions  with  which  the 
United  States  entrance  into  the  Court  is  so  fearfully  hedged 
about  are  concessions  not  to  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
Court  but  to  the  Senate's  inflated  notion  of  its  prerogatives. 
For  example,  the  first  resolution  declares  in  effect  that  no 
case  may  be  submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Court  except 
after  the  exact  terms  of  such  submission  have  in  each  case 
been  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 

When  this  hamstringing  of  the  executive  was  first  pro- 
posed five  or  six  weeks  before  the  final  vote,  friends  of 
effective  international  cooperation  protested  to  the  friends 
of  the  Court  in  the  Senate.  The  response  was  decisive  and 
humiliating.  A  leader  on  the  Democratic  side,  himself  an 
ardent  public  advocate  of  the  Court,  said  to  the  writer 
that  unless  "this  safeguard  against  executive  usurpation" 
were  agreed  to,  he  would  vote  against  the  Court.  One  of 
his  most  authoritative  colleagues  added,  "That's  not  all. 
Not  a  single  southern  senator  will  vote  for  the  Court  un- 
less he  is  assured  that  no  Republican  administration  will 
ever  be  able  to  refer  to  the  Court  the  question  of  the 
confederate  debts."  There  is  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
that  any  President,  either  Democratic  or  Republican,  would 
permit  an  international  adjudication  of  these  repudiated 
state  debts.  None  the  less,  the  Senate  seized  upon  this 
opportunity  to  re-assert  its  prerogative  in  its  century-old 
fight  against  the  White  House.  The  certainty  that  a 
different  policy  would  have  expedited  the  development  of 
intrenational  judicial  settlement  weighed  not  at  all  with 
these  senatorial  pundits. 

An  even  more  discouraging  fact  was  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  any  real  enthusiasm  in  the  Senate  for  the  Court. 
In  either  party  one  could  count  its  ardent  advocates  on  one 
hand.  The  intelligent  students  of  the  Court  were  still 
fewer.  But  this  is  not  merely,  or  perhaps  even  primarily, 
an  indictment  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  confession  that 
though  there  was  an  almost  unprecedented  degree  of  support 
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for  the  Court  from  all  kinds  of  organizations  throughout 
the  country,  popular  enthusiasm  was  never  really  stirred. 
The  politicians'  lack  of  interest  was  symptomatic  of  this 
popular  indifference.  It  should  be  added  that  popular 
hostility  to  the  Court  was  almost  non-existent.  The  per- 
sistent efforts  of  the  Hearst  press,  the  frantic  opposition  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  belated  campaign  of  the  Klan 
succeeded  only  in  influencing  two  or  three  weak  senators. 

President  Coolidge  fought  skilfully  for  prompt  and 
favorable  action.  Without  his  support  the  opposition's 
rambling  filibuster  could  not  have  been  stopped  by  the 
cloture  vote.  The  tax  bill  would  have  had  to  be  taken  up, 
and  the  debate  on  the  Court  would  then  have  been  extended 
at  least  until  spring,  and  perhaps  until  summer.  The 
president,  avoiding  spectacular  appeals,  left  no  doubt  in  any 
Republican  senator's  mind  that  a  vote  against  cloture  and 
adherence  would  require  elaborate  explanations.  Mr. 
Coolidge  realized  that  entrance  into  the  Court  would  be 
counted  a  Republican  achievement  second  only  to  the 
Washington  Conference. 

THKRK  seems  no  probability  that  the  American  con- 
ditions will  be  rejected  by  the  other  states  which  are 
supporting  the  Court.  The  only  reservation  which  from 
their  point  of  view  may  be  seriously  objectionable  is  that 
which  would  prevent  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
from  asking  the  Court  for  an  advisory  opinion  on  any 
question  in  which  the  United  States  "has  or  claims  an 
interest."  Insistence  on  this  virtual  veto  power  was  due 
primarily  to  the  influence  of  an  American  jurist  who  has 
had  unique  opportunities  to  know  the  Court.  He  per- 
suaded the  leaders  in  the  Senate  that  only  by  this  categorical 
prohibition  could  American  interests  be  adequately  pro- 
tected. He  argued  that  the  effect  of  this  reservation  is  to 
give  the  United  States  openly  only  the  Same  negative  power 
which  Great  Britain  or  any  of  the  other  permanent 
members  of  the  Council  exercises  tacitly.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  phraseology  of  this  reservation  is  stiffer 
than  that  which  Senator  Borah  himself  proposed  to  cover 
the  same  point. 

Abroad,  America's  adherence  will  stir  no  very  deep 
feeling.  The  Court  is  as  yet  not  considered  nearly  as  im- 
portant as  the  League.  Some  of  the  great  powers  tend  to 
esteem  the  Court  chiefly  because  of  its  power  to  give  ad- 
visory opinions  to  the  Council  of  the  League.  The  Court 
itself  remains  unaffected  by  our  adherence.  Nothing  is 
changed  except  that  the  United  States  will  contribute  its 
share,  perhaps  $35,000  a  year,  towards  the  Court's  expenses, 
and  will  take  part  in  subsequent  elections  of  judges.  Of 
course,  the  Court's  prestige  will  be  somewhat  strengthened, 
but  not  substantially  unless  the  United  States  chooses  to 
refer  cases  to  it.  Unfortunately  the  recent  tendency  of  our 
government  has  been  to  narrow  rather  than  broaden  its  com- 
mitments to  submit  disputes  to  judicial  settlement! 

The  Court  victory  is  important  only  here  at  home. 
Technically,  it  is  not  much  to  boast  about.  No  one  of  the 
thirty-seven  states  which  have  ratified  the  Protocol  which 
created  the  Court  made  any  reservations.  We  have  padded 
ourselves  with  protective  devices  as  if  we  were  entering  a 
football  match  instead  of  participating  in  a  parlor  game, 
for  the  Court  at  present  is  little  more  than  that.  None  the 
less,  our  entrance  is  worth  all  it  cost  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  have  worked  for  it  devotedly  for  more 


than  three  years.  If  anyone  doubts  that,  let  him  stop  for  a 
moment  to  picture  the  discouragement  which  the  peace  forces 
of  the  country  would  have  felt  if  they  had  not  been  able  to 
induce  the  Senate  to  make  even  this  timid,  half-hearted  move. 

Mussolini  Rattles  the  Sabre 

IS  Mussolini  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world?  This 
query,  discussed  seriously  for  many  months  by  students 
of  international  affairs,  last  month  burst  into  the  headlines. 
Replying  to  the  agitation  going  on  in  the  German  press 
against  the  high-pressure  Italianization  policy  of  the  Fascists 
in  the  thoroughly  German  district  of  the  Upper  Adige, 
ceded  by  Austria  to  Italy  under  the  treaty  of  Saint  Germain, 
the  Italian  Premier  attacked  the  German  government  in 
a  tone  which  before  1914  could  have  meant  only  war. 
"Italy,."  he  exclaimed  rhetorically,  "is  ready  if  necessary 
to  carry  her  banners  beyond  her  present  frontiers,  but  back 
— never!"  Answering  the  threat  of  reprisals  and  possible 
boycott  which  had  been  urged  by  the  president  of  the 
Bavarian  Landtag,  Mussolini  exclaimed  that  Fascismo  will 
exact  "two  eyes  for  the  loss  of  only  one  eye,  and  a  whole  set 
of  teeth  for  the  loss  of  only  one  tooth." 

Fortunately  the  German  Foreign  Minister's  reply  a  few 
days  later  though  firm  was  not  at  all  inflammatory.  Charg- 
ing that  the  Fascist  program  was  a  clear  breach  of  the 
promises  made  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  to  respect  the 
cultural  heritage  of  the  German  population  of  the  Tyrol, 
he  characterized  as  "an  impossible  proceeding"  the  Italian 
threat  to  break  the  existing  commercial  treaties  between 
Italy  and  Germany  merely  because  a  few  private  individuals, 
quite  unsupported  by  the  German  government,  had  tried 
to  boycott  Italian  goods.  Most  significant  of  all,  he  inti- 
mated that  if  Germany  had  been  then  a  member  of  the 
League,  it  would  have  laid  Mussolini's  threat  before  the 
Council  on  the  ground  that  it  endangered  the  good  relations 
of  the  two  nations.  The  Reichstag  the  same  day  declared 
the  right  of  a  mother  country  to  follow  with  heartfelt 
sympathy  the  fate  of  racially  related  minorities  in  other 
countries. 

Mussolini's  rejoinder  was  in  substance,  if  not  in  form, 
a  retreat.  He  re-interpreted  his  recent  flamboyant  language 
in  moderate  terms,  but  insisted  that  the  Italian  government 
would  never  allow  the  subject  of  German  racial  minorities 
in  Italy  to  be  taken  up  with  the  League.  He  pointed  out 
that  special  provisions  for  these  minorities  had  not  been 
included  in  the  treaty  with  Austria,  and  that,  therefore, 
Italy  was  justified  in  treating  the  South  Tyrol  in  all  respects 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Two  particularly  significant  conclusions  emerge  from  this 
incident.  First,  Germany  in  the  League  of  Nations  (since 
her  application  without  reservations  has  now  gone  forward 
to  Geneva,  she  is  expected  to  be  admitted  formally  at  a 
special  session  of  the  Assembly  in  March)  will  be  a 
vigorous  protagonist  of  the  rights  of  minorities  everywhere. 
Second,  the  exuberance  and  dynamic  power  of  Fascism  which  . 
have  enabled  it  to  work  its  great  material  and  administrative 
advances  within  Italy,  has  at  the  same  time  created  a 
militant  nationalism  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party, 
and  perhaps  a  delusion  of  omnipotence  in  the  mind  of 
Mussolini  which  throw  a  threatening  shadow  over  Central 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 
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anthracite  deadlock  ended  on  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  after  the  mines  had  been  shut 
down  for  165  days.  Both  sides  lost,  in  the 
sense  that  exasperation  with  both  at  the  long 
stalemate  has  been  felt  by  vast  reaches  of 
the  public.  Yet  if,  as  the  statements  of  the 
leaders  indicate,  the  harsh  discipline  of  the  deadlock  has  con- 
verted both  sides  to  the  realization  that  they  are  jointly 
responsible  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  industry  and  that 
their  fundamentally  divergent  economic  interests  can  be  rea- 
sonably satisfied  only  through  the  sharing  of  all  the  facts 
of  the  industry  and  the  substitution  of  cooperation  for  con- 
flict, the  deadlock  may  prove  to  have  been  worth  all  that 
it  has  cost  the  industry  and  the  community. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  at  the  end  of  a  struggle  of  such 
duration,  the  temper  of  the  two  groups  toward  one  another 
should,  on  the  surface  at  least,  be  so  much  more  urbane  and 
conciliatory  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  There  were  times 
during  the  deadlock  when  men  on  the  operators'  side  of  the 
table  made  no  serious  effort  to  disguise  their  determination 
to  make  the  president  of  the  miners  eat  crow  and  break  his 
hold  upon  the  rank  and  file  by  forcing  him  to  accept  a  form 
of  arbitration  that  would  bar  out  the  right  to  strike — a  con- 
cession which  he  had  declared  he  would  never  make  and 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  not  made.  It  was  there- 
fore something  more  than  a  gallant  gesture  when  Major 
Inglis,  chairman  of  the  Anthracite  Operators'  Negotiating 
Committee,  on  the  day  of  the  settlement,  sent  Mr.  Lewis 
a  basket  of  roses  with  a  card  celebrating  the  day  not  only 
as  marking  the  end  of  the  strike,  but  also  as  Mr.  Lewis's 
birthday  and  that  of  "another  great  American,  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

One  of  the  traditions  of  the  coal  industry  which  the  oper- 
ators have  most  rigidly  held  is  that  the  management  of  the 
mines  and  the  direction  of  the  working  force  are  vested  ex- 
clusively in  them.  In  theory,  if  not  always  in  fact,  they 
have  opposed  every  attempt  of  the  miners  to  infringe  their 
exclusive  responsibility  for  the  technical  and  financial  con- 
duct of  the  industry.  The  most  significant  fact  about  the 
new  agreement  is  that  it  puts  explicit  end  to  this  tradition. 
The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  provides  that  "the 
demands  of  the  operators  and  the  mine  workers  on  the  ques- 
tion of  cooperation  and  efficiency  are  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Conciliation,  exclusive  of  the  umpire,  which  shall  work 
out  a  reciprocal  program  of  cooperation  and  efficiency."  The 
interest  of  the  miners  in  questions  of  management  is  here 
not  so  much  recognized  as  a  right,  but  as  an  essential  to  the 
peaceful  and  constructive  development  of  a  common  enter- 
prise. In  commenting  upon  this  article,  Mr.  Lewis  refers 
to  it  as  marking  "the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  anthracite 


industry"  and  appeals  to  both  operators  and  miners  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunity  for  constructive  cooperation 
which  it  gives  them. 


IN  fulfilling  its  obligations  under  this  most  significant 
article  of  the  agreement,  the  Board  of  Conciliation  will 
undoubtedly  be  influenced  by  the  experiment  in  union-man- 
agement cooperation  initiated  three  years  ago  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  and  President  Willard 
in  the  locomotive  repair  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  which,  taken  over  by  the  Federated  Shop- 
crafts  of  the  Railway  Employes  Department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  has  spread  to  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional, the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  systems.  The  progress  of  this  experiment  was 
made  the  subject  of  an  authoritative  public  review  before  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Taylor  Society  and  the  Metropolitan 
Section  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
held  in  New  York  on  February  5.  Sir  Henry  Thornton, 
president  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  bore  enthusi- 
astic testimony  to  the  results  produced  by  his  eager  acceptance 
of  the  unions'  proffer  of  technical  cooperation ;  Bert  M. 
Jewell,  president  of  the  Railway  Employes  Department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  stressed  the  fact  that  as 
the  result  of  engaging  the  interest  of  the  men  in  the  tech- 
nical and  financial  problems  of  the  railroads, 

minor  grievance  cases  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Canadian  National  have  been  more  than  cut  in  two,  and  as 
for  appeal  cases — those  which  are  not  settled  locally  on  the 
ground  where  they  originate — these  have  been  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately 75  per  cent. 

This  joint  meeting  was  a  sequel  to  a  meeting  held  in 
December  under  the  auspices  of  the  Taylor  Society  and  the 
Management  Division  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  at  which  President  Green  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  setting  aside  organized  labor's  tradi- 
tional suspicion  of  scientific  managers  and  technical  experts, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  time  had  come  when  through 
mutual  confidence  and  understanding,  "all  the  associated  pro- 
ductive powers  of  industry  can  be  mobilized  into  an  eco- 
nomic, sustained,  impelling  force  through  which  economy  in 
production  may  be  completely  accomplished  .  .  .  and  the 
rewards  of  the  efforts  of  all  those  associated  with  the  in- 
dustry can  be  equitably  distributed."  The  last  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  turned  a  new 
leaf  in  the  history  of  the  organized  labor  movement  by  adopt- 
ing cooperation  with  management  in  the  elimination  of  waste 
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and  the  regularization  of  employment  as  the  present  official 
policy  of  the  Federation. 

Viewed  against  the  background  of  this  record,  Article 
IV  of  the  new  anthracite  agreement  may  fairly  be  in- 
terpreted as  the  expression  of  a  new  spirit  and  purpose  in 
the  trade  unions,  and  of  the  operators'  readiness  to  follow 
the  precedent  established  by  President  Willard,  Sir  Henry 
Thornton  and  other  railroad  executives.  But  cooperation 
in  the  sense  illustrated  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  experiment 
will  require  something  more  than  good  will  and  the  good 
offices  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation.  It  will  need  the  de- 
velopment by  both  sides  of  a  technical  and  research  staff 
capable  of  making  available  to  the  Board  and  to  the  parties 
scientifically  ascertained  facts  by  which  those  responsible  for 
the  formulation  of  policies  must  be  guided  if  the  tradition 
of  conflict  is  to  yield  to  a  tradition  of  joint  responsibility. 
Moreover,  such  cooperation  assumes  not  only  the  readiness 
of  the  workers  to  interest  themselves  in  efficient  production 
and  the  elimination  of  waste  but  also  the  readiness  of  the 
operators  to  make  all  the  financial  and  technical  facts  of 
industry  freely  available. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  deadlock  just  ended  began 
when  the  operators  refused  to  consider  the  miners'  demands 
for  wage  increases  on  the  ground  that  they  would  increase 
the  cost  of  production  and  so  increase  prices  and  that  any 
further  increase  in  the  price  of  anthracite  would  drive  con- 
sumers to  substitutes  and  so  destroy  the  anthracite  market. 
The  miners  denied  that  an  increase  in  wages  need  neces- 
sarily increase  the  cost  of  production  or  that  a  moderate 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production  need  necessarily  increase 
prices.  They  contended  that  by  improved  methods  and  by 
the  elimination  of  excess  profits  the  operators  could  meet 
their  wage  demands  without  putting  additional  burdens  upon 
the  consumer.  The  debate  became  academic  because  no  one 
knew  the  uncontested  facts. 

Under  a  thoroughgoing  plan  of  cooperation  such  as  Article 
IV  of  the  present  agreement  implies,  a  deadlock  on  such  an 
issue  could  hardly  again  occur.  Indeed,  facts  and  a  sense 
of  common  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  industry  are 
surer  guarantees  of  peace  and  efficient  public  service  than  any 
system  of  arbitration  not  created  by  free  common  consent 
and  evolved  out  of  the  practical  needs  of  the  industry.  If 
now  the  operators  and  miners  really  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  for  developing  team-work  and  mutual  confidence, 
the  deadlock  of  1925-26  will  indeed  mark  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  the  anthracite  industry. 


"T  T  APPY  the  pleader,"  writes  Robert  W.  Kelso,  "who 
can  adduce  in  support  of  his  position  a  decision  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bench.  This  honored  leadership  of  the 
Nlew  England  Court  is  due  not  alone  to  freedom  from  the 
elective  system — which  has  brought  our  judiciary  in  many 
other  states  under  the  dour  shadow  of  political  preferment 
— but  also  to  an  enviable  record  for  learning  and  wise  de- 
cision which  the  judges  of  Massachusetts  have  enjoyed  since 
the  days  of  the  Colony." 

When  therefore  a  mere  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles,  dis- 
covering numerous  irresponsible  persons  on  the  Bay   State 


highways,  seeks  to  remove  them  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
sending  them  all  to  prison,  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with 
this  same  honored  judiciary,  since  to  accomplish  this  simple 
metamorphosis  he  must  set  aside  probation ;  he  must  dis- 
courage parole;  nay,  even,  he  must  forbid  the  suspended 
sentence.  For  all  of  which  advances  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  the  judges  have  been  sponsor  and 
nourisher-in-chief. 

But  the  Registrar's  method  is  as  simple  as  his  problem — - 
simpler!  He  will  pass  a  law — many  of  them  if  need  be! 
He  has  an  even  dozen  bills  now  pending  before  the  legis- 
lature. They  expressly  abolish  these  three  great  reforms  in 
the  criminal  law  in  all  cases  but  those  of  the  first  offender. 
They  go  back  in  their  spirit  to  the  day  when  all  men  were 
deemed  alike  in  mental  capacity,  and  ignore  the  damaging 
fact  that  two-thirds  of  all  our  convicts  are  either  mentally 
subnormal  or  psychotic.  They  forget  as  a  bagatelle  the 
million  and  three  quarters  in  cash  collected  each  year  by  the 
probation  officers  of  Massachusetts  from  non-supporting  hus- 
bands under  the  suspended  sentence.  They  would  trust 
neither  court  nor  prosecuting  attorney.  They  have  faith  in 
none — unless  it  be  a  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  Registrar,  in  his  effort  to  sweep  the  dung  off  the 
polished  highways  of  his  commonwealth,  has  attacked  the 
judges  and  the  administrators  of  the  criminal  law.  A  sounder 
course  would  have  been  a  drive  at  the  penal  system  itself. 
Faults  aplenty  there  are — in  the  system.  But  they  cannot 
be  got  at  by  accusing  the  trustees  who  have  that  system  in 
charge. 

So  the  Puritan  spirit  of  the  New  England  townsfolk 
strides  about  with  his  broad  brimmed  hat  and  his  heavy  stick, 
saying  little  but  thinking  much,  realizing  that  probation, 
parole  and  the  suspended  sentence,  far  from  being  the  cod- 
dling they  are  alleged  to  be,  are  enlightened  measures  of 
severity,  in  comparison  with  which  a  short  sentence  in  a 
county  jail  or  perchance  an  acquittal  are  leniency  itself. 
This  old  Puritan  is  not  in  the  habit  of  legislating  right 
off-hand. 


UNUSUAL  significance  attaches  to  the  fifteenth  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Urban  League,  which  was 
held  February  3  to  February  5  at  New  York  city,  head- 
quarters of  the  national  offices.  Over  two  hundred  dele- 
gates and  representatives  of  the  executive  staffs  of  its  forty 
local  branches  in  the  chief  western,  mid-western  and  eastern 
cities  conferred  on  the  problems  of  race  adjustment  with  spe- 
cial concentration  upon  the  problem  of  the  Negro  in  in- 
dustry. The  program  of  the  Urban  League  pivots  upon  two 
factors  of  increasing  importance  in  the  American  race  sit- 
uation— the  economic  attack  on  the  problems  of  race  adjust- 
ment and  the  agency  of  inter-racial  councils  and  committees. 
In  the  latter  regard  it  differs  somewhat  radically  from  the 
Interracial  Commissions  of  the  southern  states  and  cities,  in 
having  professionally  trained  experts  as  active  executives  at 
its  various  centers.  Thus,  though  it  has  a  common  con- 
ciliatory policy  with  these  organizations  based  on  race  co- 
operation, the  League  has  through  its  technical  and  scientific 
approach  brought  to  bear  upon  the  race  question  the  most 
sustained  modern  and  practical  influence  that  has  yet  been 
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organized.  This  program  was  far-sightedly  started  in  ad- 
vance of  a  need  which  the  migration  of  Negroes  to  the 
industrial  and  city  centers  has  made  so  acute  that  we  must 
view  the  National  Urban  League  as  bearing  for  the  moment 
the  brunt  of  the  active  present-day  program  of  adjustment, 
and  therefore,  as  being  one  of  the  most  useful  social  work 
agencies  of  the  country. 

The  conference,  officially  welcomed  by  Mayor  Walker, 
and  with  the  health  and  police  commissioners  and  both  the 
municipal  and  state  labor  departments  actively  participating, 
demonstrated  that  more  and  more  emphasis  is  being  put  on 
concrete  problems  and  expert  guidance  in  their  solution. 
Executive  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  were  present  to  discuss  the  attitude  of  that  organiza- 
tion to  the  pressing  problem  of  the  Negro  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled laborers,  and  a  preliminary  report  was  made  by 
Charles  S.  Johnson,  director  of  research  of  the  League,  upon 
a  survey  now  being  made  on  the  relation  of  Negro  workers 
to  labor  union  organizations.  Substantial  progress  was 
reported  both  in  the  policy  of  the  unionizing  of  Negro 
laborers  and  in  their  actual  affiliation  with  the  unions; 
although  there  is  still  a  reactionary  policy  of  exclusion  in 
four  of  the  skilled  unions.  There  was  reported  a  growing 
demand  among  Negroes  for  organization  and  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  labor  market  which  had  forced  a  radical 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  labor  unions. 

The  reports  of  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  executive  secretary, 
and  Hollingsworth  Wood,  president,  indicated  an  unusual 
growth  and  extension  of  the  work  of  the  League  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  largely  increased  national  budget  and 
a  significant  endorsement  of  the  work  by  local  communities 
in  the  adoption  of  twenty-seven  of  the  local  Urban  Leagues 
by  community  chests.  The  consensus  of  the  reports  was  that 
occupational  problems,  both  in  public  welfare  work  and  in 
public  education,  were  the  pressing  problems  of  the  Negro 
of  today,  and  that  the  neutral  laissez-faire  attitude  of  big 
industries,  municipal  departments  and  labor  organizations 
must  speedilv  be  changed  to  a  positive  and  constructive 
program  with  respect  to  the  masses  of  Negroes  now  mov- 
ing so  rapidly  to  urban  centers  and  the  zone  of  the  mechanical 
industries. 


NOT  the  least  part  of  any  program  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  crime  is  that  which  makes  provision 
for  the  competent  defense  of  persons  who  are  accused  of 
wrongdoing  or  actually  haled  into  court.  People  with  money 
and  influence  can  turn  easily  to  a  skilled  practitioner  of 
law  who  will  see  that  they  get  their  legal  desserts;  while 
the  poor  too  often  become  the  victims  of  unscrupulous 
shysters,  or,  bewildered,  fail  entirely  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  safeguards  which  are  necessary  to  the  orderly  course  of 
justice  whether  they  are  guilty  or  innocent.  For  this  reason 
the  defender,  public  and  supported  by  taxation,  or  private 
and  supported  by  philanthropic  funds,  has  become  a  part  of 
the  legal  organization  of  some  cities.  There  are  public  de- 
fenders, for  example,  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
California;  Bridgeport,  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut ;  Omaha,  Nebraska ;  Memphis,  Tennessee ;  and  Nor- 
folk, Virginia ;  while  a  committee  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Associa- 


tion and  the  Voluntary  Defenders  Committee  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  of  New  York  city  furnish  voluntary  or  privately 
supported  legal  defense  for  indigent  persons  accused  of  crime. 

As  an  indication  of  the  service  which  a  defender  may 
perform  by  combining  legal  with  social  forces,  the  work  of 
the  Voluntary  Defenders  Committee  in  New  York  city  is 
a  fair  example.  For  nearly  ni.  e  years  it  has  functioned  in 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  New  York  County,  represent- 
ing annually  about  five  or  six  hundred  persons  charged  with 
felonies  who  are  without  funds  to  employ  counsel.  It  also 
does  considerable  advisory  work,  not  involving  court  appear- 
ance, in  miscellaneous  cases.  For  the  first  three  years,  1917 
to  1920,  it  was  a  separate  body.  In  the  latter  year  it  was 
affiliated  with  the  Legal  Aid  Society  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  the  criminal  field.  Because  of  lack  of  funds  the  work 
still  is  limited  to  the  nine  parts  of  the  Court  of  Gene-a' 
Sessions,  but  there  is  hope  that  it  may  be  extended  to  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  (misdemeanors)  and  possibly  to 
the  Magistrates'  (police)  Courts. 

The  founders  of  the  Voluntary  Defenders  Committee  con- 
ceived of  it  as  both  legal  and  social  in  its  functions.  By 
utilizing  the  services  of  social  agencies  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  occasionally  abroad,  the  work  has 
won  the  repeated  endorsements  of  the  judges  and  district 
attorney,  as  well  as  that  of  clients  and  their  friends.  This 
cooperation  of  social  agencies  has  developed  a  service  which 
is  perhaps  unique  in  the  field  of  criminal  work. 

The  advantage  claimed  for  the  voluntary  over  the  public 
defender  lies  in  its  non-political  character,  its  stability  of 
make-up  and  policy,  and  the  possibility  of  immediate  change 
when  necessary.  On  the  other  hand  the  public  defender 
has  at  least  potentially,  a  larger  financial  support,  and  puts 
competent  legal  defense  within  reach  of  the  accused  person 
without  money,  as  a  right,  as  part  of  the  process  of  justice, 
rather  than  a  charitable  gift.  While  the  office  of  the 
defender  is  still  in  its  infancy  on  the  social  side,  it  offers 
promise  of  great  possibilities  in  yielding  valuable  material 
for  the  study  of  the  causes  of  delinquency,  and  of  the 
methods  of  the  courts  in  dealing  with  specific  crimes  and 
types  of  offenders. 

Still  another  procedure  which  aims  to  benefit  both  the 
legal  profession  and  the  public  is  the  establishment  of  legal 
clinics,  in  which  young  students  of  law  may  work  under 
supervision  as  medical  students  both  learn  and  serve  in 
medical  clinics.  Such  clinics  already  have  been  established 
in  connection  with  the  law  departments  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  of  Northwestern  University  in  Chicago, 
and  probably  will  soon  be  opened  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  universities  in  New  York  city.  In  each  case  the 
local  Legal  Aid  Society  cooperates  with  the  law  schools  by 
receiving  the  students  assigned  to  it,  and  directing  their 
conduct  of  the  cases  which  are  turned  over  to  them.  This 
kind  of  clinical  experience  is  of  obvious  advantage  to  the 
student,  in  preparing  him  for  conditions  as  he  will  meet 
them  in  his  own  practice;  it  permits,  moreover,  an  extension 
of  the  services  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  for  persons  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay  counsel  fees.  The  Society  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  magnificent  laboratory:  the  New  York  office, 
the  largest  law  office  in  the  country,  handled  some  40,000 
cases  last  year,  involving  almost  every  branch  of  the  law. 
Aside  from  its  primary  object  of  service,  it  offers  unequalled 
facilities  both  for  instruction  and  for  research  in  the 
effectiveness  of  methods  of  legal  practice. 
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In  which  books,  plays  and  people  are  discussed 
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Americanization  in  Print 


foreign  language  press  of  the  United 
States  is  on  the  carpet  again.  One  of  the 
"secur":y"  societies  has  been  seeing  things  at 
night,  and  makes  a  plea  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  requiring  every  foreign  language  paper 
in  the  United  States  to  print  part  of  its 
contents  in  English  and  to  insert  regularly  interpretations 
of  our  Constitution  and  form  of  government.  The  object 
is  to  spread  100  per  cent  Americanism  and  guard  against 
foreign  language  propaganda  subversive  of  our  institutions. 
These  timorous  gentlemen  are  probably  more  ignorant  than 
malicious.  So  we  suggest  that  the  law  needed  is  one  to  further 
their  own  enlightenment.  Such  a  law  should  contain  two 
provisions:  first,  that  every  member  of  any  Americanization 
society  be  required  to  learn  enough  of  one  foreign  language 
to  read  its  newspapers  in  America  and  so  release  himself 
from  the  parochial  dread  of  a  thing  merely  because  he  does 
not  understand  it;  and  second,  that  he  be  required  to  read 
the  Constitution  annually  until  he  can  recite  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  so  discover  the  free  pre  s  guarantee  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

This  ignorance  is  inexcusable  for  testimony  as  to  the 
value  and  patriotism  of  the  foreign  language  press  is  easily 
available,  in  English,  from  both  the  journalist  and  the  social 
expert  on  our  alien  populations.  Robert  E.  Park  in  his  book 
The  Immigrant  Press  gave  us  a  full  study  of  the  origins 
and  nature  and  services  of  these  papers.  He  found  nothing 
subversive  in  them,  but  a  need  for  all  the  help  and  under- 
standing we  can  give.  Don  Seitz,  once  aid  to  Joseph  Pulitzer 
in  making  the  New  York  World  and  now  Contributing 
Editor  on  The  Outlook,  prints  in  that  weekly  for  February  3 
as  one  of  his  series  on  the  American  Press,  an  appraisal  and 
endorsement  of  the  foreign  language  press.  And  no  American 
journalist  has  more  practical  knowledge  or  wider  experience 
than  Don  Seitz.  He  says:  "The  foreign  language  press 
performs  a  great  and  useful  part  in  preparing  its  readers 
for  final  amalgamation." 

The  most  important  liaison  between  the  foreign  language 
press  and  the  American  press  and  its  readers  is  the  Foreign 
Language  Information  Service.  Through  its  sixteen  bureaus 
where  nearly  a  thousand  foreign  language  papers  are  read 
day  by  day,  it  has  gained  a  knowledge  of  this  group  of  which 
our  security  societies  might  well  take  advantage.  It  does 
several  supremely  valuable  things  among  them  the  precise 
thing  this  proposed  legislation  pretends  to  seek.  It  furnishes 
releases  to  the  foreign  language  press  to  help  them  under- 
stand and  love  America.  But,  it  translates  them  into  the 
language  of  each  group  so  the  editor  can  use  them  and 
the  readers  read  them.  Moreover,  it  tries  to  interpret  the 


spirit  of  America  as  well  as  its  machinery.  It  has  even 
found  it  worth  while  going  into  geography  and  literature 
to  help  the  immigrant  grasp  his  new  home  and  traditions, 
and  it  has  shown  the  high  wisdom  of  sending  out  material 
on  baseball,  the  national  sport,  as  well  as  on  the  national 
anthem.  For  the  processes  of  assimilation  are  at  work  in  in- 
numerable fields.  Moreover,  what  is  sent  is  sent  not  as  a 
disciplinary  regimentation  in  abstract  patriotism  but  as  a 
service. 

The  foreign  language  press  has  its  faults  as  all  these  ob- 
servers will  admit.  It  is  sometimes  venal  (as  is  the  Ameri- 
can press)  and  some  of  it  will  take  bad  advertising  or  line 
up  for  a  political  party  at  a  price.  A  small  group  of  papers 
may  be  definitely  anti-American  in  economic  or  political 
theory.  There  are  surely  anarchist  and  communist  sheets 
that  denounce  governments  and  use  their  pea-shooter  on 
Uncle  Sam.  But  they  produce  only  noise,  are  perhaps  health- 
ful safety-valves,  and  in  influence  are  practically  negligible 
in  the  large  mass  of  solidly  patriotic  papers.  I  dare  affirm 
that  the  most  of  the  foreign  language  papers  are  more 
conservative  than  the  English  papers,  and  outdo  Americans 
in  their  devotion  to  the  basic  ideals  and  traditions  of  the 
nation.  They  came  here  to  find  liberty  and  they  are  not 
disillusioned,  cynical,  and  captious  as  are  many  native 
editors. 

It  is  significant  that  the  German  press  has  declined  in 
numbers  and  power,  partly  because  of  the  reactions  of  the 
war,  but  also  because  the  Germans  have  mostly  become 
Americans  and  read  American  papers.  The  second,  English- 
reading  generation  among  us  does  not  want  a  foreign  lan- 
guage paper;  and  the  final  workings  of  the  immigration  law 
with  a  dwindling  influx  of  new  aliens  will  see  a  like  dwindl- 
ing of  the  foreign  language  press.  There  will  be  no  new 
reading  public  for  them.  This  will  not  be  without  its  loss, 
for  the  first  step  in  Americanization  by  print  seems  to  be  to 
give  up  the  foreign  language  paper  that  is  often  serious, 
public-spirited,  and  interested  in  culture,  for  a  tabloid  full 
of  pictures  and  frothy  sensationalism.  Indeed,  the  picture 
papers  capture  the  immigrant  before  he  masters  any  English, 
for  pictures  are  a  universal  language.  The  security  societies 
might  find  an  occupation  protecting  the  immigrant  from 
certain  American  newspapers. 

The  problem  is  like  most  problems  a  matter  of  under- 
standing, and  it  is  as  much  America's  duty  to  understand 
the  foreign  born  as  it  is  to  force  him  to  "Americanize"  him- 
self. How  can  he  do  that  without  our  help  ?  The  American 
press  has  been  remiss  in  not  seeking  to  interpret  the  im- 
migrant to  the  native.  Had  it  even  undertaken  the  task  of 
understanding  its  own  foreign  language  colleagues  such 
silly  proposals  as  the  text  of  this  article  would  never  be 
made. 
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Not  Art  and  Not  Model 


I  HAVE  been  to  see  Artists  and  Models,  the  revue  at 
the  Winter  Garden,  in  which,  according  to  rumor, 
public  nakedness  had  achieved  its  extreme  limit  in  America. 
It  seemed  worth  doing,  for  public  nakedness  in  a  respectable 
theater  is  so  new  to  our  civilization  that  it  deserves  sober 
thought  from  the  artist,  the  educator,  the  moralist,  and, 
I  rather  think,  from  the  psychiatrist.  I  am  none  of  these 
things,  but  a  plain  man  of  safe  middle-age  and  mid-Western 
tradition,  with  a  dash  of  esthetic  culture,  and  a  predilection 
for  decency  as  a  matter  of  taste  rather  than  Puritanism. 
"Shabby  genteel"  is,  I  fear,  my  true  label  in  these  days  of 
the  new  arts  and  the  new  riches.  So  Artists  and  Models 
was  rather  an  adventure. 

Rumor  was  right:  for  a  not  excessive  price,  men,  women, 
and  adolescents  can  go  into  a  lovely  New  York  theater  on 
Broadway  and  see  naked  bodies,  generally  of  women,  under 
full  lights  with  nothing  on  save  what  antique  writers  called 
a  "zone."  The  rest  of  the  body  is  completely  and  absolutely 
nude,  with  scarce  the  alleviation  of  a  coat  of  powder.  The 
bodies  are  exposed  as  statues,  figurines,  and  symbolic  persons, 
with  recurrent  veilings  and  for  brief  flashes.  The  showman- 
ship is  deft  and  even  discreet  though  the  shadowy  lighting 
of  yesteryear  has  given  way  to  the  full  flood.  The  exposure 
of  the  body  lasts  probably  not  five  minutes  out  of  the  three 
hours,  though  there  is  a  constant  and  cloying  stream  of 
lesser  bareness — legs,  backs,  torsos,  and  anatomical  odds  and 
ends.  To  these  latter  we  have  already  been  acclimated  for 
the  unveiling  has  been  going  on  in  New  York  for  several 
years,  almost  by  fractions  of  inches  as  the  producers  tried 
out  the  public  taste.  Indeed,  the  student  might  find  a  thesis 
in  social  science  in  the  scrutiny  of  this  process  of  breaking 
down  a  convention  by  annual  innovation.  Apparently 
Artists  and  Models  is  not  the  climax  for  it  is  said  that 
a  recent  revue  is  even  more  unadorned.  But  it  is  a  suf- 
ficient text. 

I  was  not  shocked  save  at  the  recognition  of  how  standards 
had  changed  since  the  days  of  my  youth  when  the  good 
citizen  preserved  a  strict  incognito  when  he  stole  away  to 
the  burlesque  show  with  its  buxom  ladies  in  tights.  As  a 
show  the  thing  seemed  to  me  a  bore,  not  so  good  as  other 
revues.  After  my  slight  curiosity  was  satisfied  I  would  have 
left — had  I  not  been  on  a  philosophical  mission!  To  me 
and  I  think  to  the  rest  of  the  audience  the  nakedness  was 
not  suggestive ;  it  was  too  frank,  and  if  you  are  frank  enough 
it  is  hard  to  make  the  human  body  suggestive.  It  possesses 
its  own  dignity.  At  moments  the  stage  conveyed  intimations 
of  real  beauty  though  generally  the  lack  of  any  sincerity  of 
imagination  or  purity  of  taste  produced  only  an  irritating 
tawdriness.  Beauty  here  would  demand  a  Grecian  delicacy 
and  innocence  of  intention  that  can  hardly  be  demanded  of 
Broadway  revue-makers.  But  in  technique  and  treatment 
they  introduced  no  very  gross  matter — perhaps  for  self- 
preservation  against  legal  interference,  more  probably  be- 
cause the  audience  did  not  want  that,  here. 

THE  objection  is  so  to  speak  negative ;  Broadway  as  usual 
achieves  so  little  with  its  audacious  freedoms.  We  grant 
these  managers  the  free  use  of  the  human  body,  all  ur 
armory  of  light  and  stage  effects,  every  ancient  and  modern 
device — and  they  produce  a  bore!  We  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect stage  pictures  of  breathless  charm  and  poignancy  as  if 


they  had  walked  off  the  frieze  of  Keats 's  Grecian  urn.  They 
look  as  if  they  had  walked  off  the  bill-boards.  We  are  not 
educated  in  the  beauty  of  the  body  as  were  the  Greeks;  it 
has  been  too  long  unnatural  for  art  use.  We  are  merely 
shocked  or  distracted  or  fall  into  hygienic  or  moral  musings 
when  we  view  nakedness  for  we  cannot  dissociate  it  from 
its  function  and  so  win  the  immediacy  of  esthetic  joy  we 
get  from  a  rose  or  a  sunset.  There  is  much  that  is  cruelly 
practical  about  the  body,  and  we  need  veils  and  conventions 
from  behind  which  the  primitive  can  stalk  us.  But  it  is  not 
posible  for  Broadway  to  perceive  that  you  may  go  too  far, 
not  only  for  the  Puritan,  but  for  the  artist.  For  it  shares 
the  general  American  faith  in  the  multiplication  table — ten 
inches  of  bare  throat  is  lovely,  then  three  hundred  inches  of 
bare  body  is  thirty  times  lovelier.  We  understand  little  of 
the  spirit,  of  the  quality  behind  things. 

The  text  and  comedy  of  the  revue  was  far  worse  than  its 
nakedness.  The  patter  about  marriage,  love,  ideals,  romance, 
is  of  a  horrid  cynic  lewdness.  There  is  no  faith  or  dignity 
here.  The  naked  bodies  might  well  veil  themselves  with 
shame  before  the  naked  words.  The  mind  and  wit  of  man 
reveal  themselves  as  more  bestial  than  his  body.  Whatever 
the  effect  of  nakedness,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
view  of  love  and  marriage  conveyed  by  our  revue  and 
vaudeville  stage,  and  by  the  movies,  is  ruinous  and  debasing. 
Its  highest  note  is  maudlin  sentimentality.  If  a  censor  ever 
was  intelligent  he  would  expurgate  certain  words  before 
banning  the  naked  bodies. 

The  audience  must  have  had  its  lesson  for  the  philosopher, 
but  I  found  none  save  the  question :  why  in  the  world  had 
they  come?  They  were  not  abashed  at  what  they  saw,  or 
seemingly  very  much  amused.  About  three-quarters  of  them 
were  men — butter  and  eggs  men  from  Kankakee,  or  just 
as  likely  cloak  and  suits  men  from  Fifth  Avenue,  and  mostly 
of  that  weary  brotherhood  of  men  about  town  and  about 
the  village  and  about  the  farm  for  whom  the  smutty  story 
and  the  flash  paper  and  bare  legs  are  provided.  They  came, 
not  because  they  were  gay  dogs,  but  because  they  weren't, 
and  here  was  a  commercial  offering  of  gay  dogginess  at  a 
price.  How  dull  the  lives  of  all  these  people  must  be!  I 
think  most  everybody  left  about  as  he  or  she  came  in,  with 
their  little-boy  naughtiness,  their  sense  of  adventure,  their 
basic  ignorance  and  distrust  of  the  body,  and  their  animal 
instincts  much  as  they  were?  They  got  no  moral  from 
the  show,  nor  wanted  one,  but  they  were  I  suspect,  no  more 
immoral  than  before,  or  more  likely  to  transgress  whatever 
codes  they  live  by. 

BUT  there  are  morals  to  be  gained  from  Artists  and  Mod- 
els— or  at  least  questions  that  prick  the  memory.  What 
about  the  girls  who  offer  their  beauty  for  the  show?  What 
happens  to  them  when  the  little  moment  of  fleshly  pride  is 
done?  Mayhap  there  is  case-work  of  a  subtle  sort  to  be 
done  here.  What  is  the  deeper  biological  effect  of  the  naked- 
ness— its  eugenic  interpretation,  so  to  speak?  Are  the  young 
of  the  species  being  demoralized  by  such  exhibitions?  Where 
is  the  censor,  and  what  could  he  do  if  he  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing? 

I  don't  know  the  answers,  but  I  do  know  this:  unless 
you  are  very  curious,  you  won't  miss  anything  if  you  stay 
away  from  Artists  and  Models  .  .  .  and  maybe  that  is  the 
answer  to  the  other  questions. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 
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Crime  and  Its  Cure 


By  J.  L.  GILLIN 


'FTER  every  war  and  every  great  industrial 
change  which  has  upset  society  crime  has 
attracted  attention  either  because  of  its  sup- 
posed increase  or  by  reason  of  new  forms. 
Thus,  after  the  Black  Death  in  England 
about  1348,  stringent  laws  passed  against 
"sturdy  rogues  and  vagabonds"  register  the  aroused  con- 
sciousness of  England  as  to  crime.  Following  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  England  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars  about  the  same  time 
the  increase  of  crime  called  forth  the  Australian  penal  trans- 
portation scheme  and  the  building  of  English  convict  prisons. 
The  social,  economic  and  political  upheavals  following  the 
World  War  have  again  centered  attention  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  crime.  Popular  outcry  has  been  stimulated  recently 
by  an  increase  in  certain  kinds  of  crime.  Coincident  with 
the  upheavals  following  the  War  is  the  growth  of  the  use 
of  automobiles  and  improved  arms.  The  horsethief  has 
given  place  to  the  autothief,  the  safe-cracker  to  the  bandit 
gang  using  swift  cars  and  modern  rapid-fire  guns. 

The  following  books  deal  with  the  subject  in  some  meas- 
ure although  they  are  concerned  more  fundamentally  with 
the  causes  of  crime  and  the  methods  of  treatment. 

Aschaflenburg's  Crime  and   Its  Repression  while  an  old 
book  still  has  great  value  to  the  person  who  desires  a  bal- 
anced   view    of    crime    and 
criminals.     It  deals  entirely 

with    the   situation    in    Ger- 
many before  the  war  but  its 

treatment    is   so   sound    that 

any  careful  thoughtful  person 

should  be  acquainted  with  it. 
E.  H.  Sutherland's  Crimi- 
nology is  a  brief  recent  study 

of  the  criminal  and  his  treat- 
ment,   reviewing    in    a    very 

careful  way  the  literature  on 

the  subject.  William  Healey's 

study  of  a  dozen  years  ago, 

The   Individual   Delinquent, 

still  remains  the  most  careful 

intensive  study  of  the  factors 

entering  into  the  making  of 

the     delinquent.     My     own 

Criminology    and    Penology, 

which  has  just  come  off  the 

press,  is  intended  to  be  a  sur- 
vey of  the  latest  knowledge 

concerning  the  criminal  and 

the  experiments  which  have 

been    tried    in   dealing    with 

him. 

Anyone   interested    in    the 

prison  situation  in   England 

cannot    ignore    the   book   by 


Hobhouse  and  Brockway  entitled  English  Prisons  Today. 
It  was  the  report  of  a  prison  system  inquiry  committee  and 
is  the  most  balanced  and  thoroughgoing  of  the  English  prison 
system  now  available. 

Three  recent  books  register  the  disturbance  of  established 
methods  of  trying  the  criminal,  and  throw  light  also  upon 
methods  of  treatment.  Dr.  S.  Sheldon  Glueck's  new  book 
on  Mental  Disorder  and  the  Criminal  Law  is  a  thorough- 
going piece  of  scholarship  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  con- 
nection between  the  new  psychiatry  and  the  operation  of 
the  criminal  law.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  of 
the  past  year.  The  book  by  Hoag  and  Williams  entitled 
Crime,  Abnormal  Minds  and  the  Law  and  the  one  by  White, 
Insanity  and  the  Criminal  Law  are  somewhat  older  books 
than  Glueck's  but  bring  to  bear  modern  knowledge  of  psychi- 
atry upon  the  problem  of  the  legal  treatment  of  the  criminal. 
Pound's  and  Frankfurter's  Criminal  Justice  in  Cleveland 
is  the  most  careful  study  of  the  administration  of  justice  cer- 
tainly of  any  American  city  and  perhaps  of  any  city  in  the 
world.  No  other  book  gives  such  a  clear  picture  of  the 
whole  machinery  of  justice  in  our  American  cities.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  widely  read  and  that  the  proposals 
suggested  in  this  report  will  find  adoption  widely  in  the  large 
cities  of  America. 

Two  books  of  quite  a  different  character  are  A  Friend  at 

Court  by  Leon  and  Elizabeth 
Stern  and  Children  Astray 
by  Saul  Drucker  and  M.  B. 
Hexter.  The  first  weaves 
into  the  form  of  a  story 
the  work  of  a  juvenile  court 
and  the  probation  officers  con- 
nected with  it.  It  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  court  and  pro- 
bation officers  as  well  as 
the  factors  which  enter  into 
the  making  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents. The  other  book  is 
a  series  of  case  records,  which 
by  means  of  good  description 
and  dialogue  picture  the  so- 
cial making  of  difficult  chil- 
dren and  the  subtle  alchemy 
of  transformation  of  bad  chil- 
dren to  useful  citizens.  It 
has  the  additional  merit  that 
it  is  frank  enough  to  present 
pictures  of  several  failures.  It 
is  especially  valuable  in  show- 
ing how  an  institution  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the 
reclamation  of  children  who 
have  started  upon  a  career 
of  delinquency. 


Professor  Gillin  Recommends 

MENTAL  DISORDER  AND  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW,  by  S. 
Sheldon  Glueck.  Little  Brown  and  Co.,  1925.  $7.00. 

CRIME  AND  ITS  REPRESSION,  by  G.  Aschaffenburg.  Little 
Brown  and  Co.,  1913.  $4.50. 

CRIMINOLOGY,  by  B.  H.  Sutherland.  J.  P.  Lipfincott  Co.,  1924. 
$3.50. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  DELINQUENT,  by  William  Healey.  Little 
Brown  and  Co.,  1915.  $7.00. 

CRIMINOLOGY    AND    PENOLOGY,    by   J.    L.    Gillin.      Century, 

1926.      $4.50. 

ENGLISH  PRISONS  TODAY,  BEING  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
PRISON  SYSTEM  ENQUIRY  COMMITTEE,  edited  by 
Stephen  Hobhouse  and  A.  Fenner  Brockway.  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.,  1922.  $8.50 

CRIME,  ABNORMAL  MINDS  AND  THE  LAW,  by  Ernest  Bryant 
Hoag  and  Edward  Huntingten  Williams.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1923. 
$5.00. 

INSANITY  AND  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW,  by   William  A.   White. 
Macmillan,  1923.     $2.50. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  IN  CLEVELAND  REPORTS  OF  THE 
CLEVELAND  FOUNDATION  SURVEY  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  IN  CLEVELAND, 
OHIO  directed  and  edited  by  Koscoe  Pound  and  Felix  Frank- 
furter. The  Cleveland  Foundation,  Cleveland,  1922.  $3.75. 

A  FRIEND  AT  COURT,  by  Leon  and  Elisabeth  Stern.  Macmil- 
lan Co.,  1923.  $2.00. 

CHILDREN  ASTRAY,  by  Saul  Drucker  and  Maurice  B.  Hexter. 
Harvard  University  Press.  $3.50. 

These  books  may  be  ordered  of  The  Survey,  postpaid,  at  the  prices 
here  noted. 
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MY  APPRENTICESHIP 
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or  of  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  fit  it  to  the 
requirements  of  the  new  day.  In  no  other  field  of  social 
endeavor  do  we  expect  to  effect  a  radical  improvement 
without  deep  study  based  on  full  information  of  under- 
lying causes.  There  are  great  national  organizations  for 
economic  and  industrial  research.  The  movement  for  the  con- 
quest of  disease  has  behind  it  the  vast  resources  of  the  Rocke- 
feller and  of  a  dozen  of  our  great  universities.  But  in  the 
warfare  against  crime  we  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  primitive  method  of  trial  and  error — 
succeeding  here,  failing  there,  we  know  not  why.  Fortunately 
this  hit-or-miss  policy  is  passing  even  in  this  field.  Into  our 
darkness  there  are  thrown  a  few  rays  of  light  from  points  as  far 
apart  as  Boston  and  Los  Angeles.  The  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  has  for  several  years  been  making  a  study  of  the 
mental  equipment  of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons.  The  American 
Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  needs  only  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  well-laid  plans  for  research  into  the 
workings  of  our  system  of  criminal  administration.  Dean 
Pound  raises  his  voice  for  the  endowment  of  research  in  our 
law  schools  to  the  end  that  our  projects  of  legal  reform  shall 
have  a  sound  basis  in  thorough,  impartial,  scientific  study. 
There  is  increasing  demand  for  a  similar  endowment  for  the 
organization  and  promotion  of  research  into  the  personal  and 
social  factors  that  enter  into  the  production  of  delinquency. 
As  this  paper  goes  to  press  it  is  reported  that  the  New  York 
legislature,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission, is  contemplating  "a  study  of  underlying  conditions  and 
of  preventives  of  crime"  in  that  state  with  the  view  of  effect- 
ing "a  country-wide  warfare  not  only  on  the  criminal  but  also 
on  social  conditions  fostering  crime." 

Let  us  take  courage.  We  are  at  last  on  the  way  to  the 
solution  of  this  hoary  problem.  We  shall  do  something  about 
crime.  That  hardy  annual,  the  crime-wave,  is  our  opportunity. 
As  we  now  lead  the  civilized  world  in  crime,  so  shall  we  lead 
it  in  the  understanding  and  the  wise  treatment  of  crime. 


'SEND  THEM  UP"-TO  WHAT  ? 
(Continued  from  page  601) 


our  states  can  attack  their  own  prison  problem  effectively,  if 
they  will,  but  only  by  organized  effort  under  expert  direction. 
Such  an  attack  might  follow  these  lines: 

1.  Organization  of  a  state  society  and  subsidiary  local  societies. 

2.  Appointment  of  a  high-caliber,  well-trained  man  as  director 
or  executive  secretary. 

3.  Analysis   of   the    prison    problem   by    surveys    in   which   the 
services   of   doctors,   manufacturers,   church    men,    educational    ex- 
perts, trained  prison  men    (preferably  from  outside  the  state)    and 
other  experts  in  various  fields  can  be  utilized. 

4.  Dissemination  of  fearless   and   authoritative   information   by 
printed  material,  public  addresses,  motion  pictures,  state  and  local 
conferences,   and  other  agencies  of  public  information. 

5.  Preparation  of  remedial  legislation  and  stimulation  of  public 
opinion  in  support  of  it. 

We  have  long  enough  bewailed  the  ineffectiveness  of  our 
prisons.  It  is  time  that  we  attacked  the  problem  as  we  have 
others,  by  expertly  directed  organization.  In  several  states 
this  is  being  done.  Such  an  organization,  the  Pennsylvania 
Committee  for  Penal  Affairs,  has  been  doing  effective  work  for 
several  years.  It  has  taken  us  over  a  century,  however,  to 
reach  the  point  where  we  now  are  in  penal  methods.  We  must 
be  ready  to  think  in  terms  of  decades  in  our  plans  for  further 
advance. 


personality,  the  light  of  the  one  being  indistinguishable  from 
that  of  the  other. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age,  pretty,  witty,  and  well-to-do,  Hen- 
rietta Rowland  married  the  plain  and  insignificant  curate  who 
was  her  fellow-worker  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone.  In 
many  of  her  characteristics  she  was  the  direct  antithesis  of 
her  husband,  and,  exactly  on  this  account,  she  served  as  com- 
plement to  him,  as  he  did  to  her. 

Assuredly  she  was  not  hampered  by  any  "inferiority  com- 
plex!" A  breezy  self-confidence,  a  naive  self-assertion — some- 
times to  the  border-line  of  bad  manners— was  her  note  towards 
the  world  at  large.  Lavishly  admiring,  loving  and  loyal  to- 
wards friends  and  comrades,  her  attitude  towards  those  whose 
conduct  she  condemned — for  instance,  towards  the  heartless 
rich,  the  sweating  employer,  or  the  rack-renting  landlord — was 
that  they  required  "spanking,"  and  that  she  was  prepared  to 
carry  out  this  chastisement,  always  assuming  that  she  thought 
it  would  lead  to  their  reformation!  She  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  her  husband's  mysticism,  but  her  native  bent  was 
a  rationalist  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  life.  .  .  .  For  all 
the  business  side  of  philanthropy,  for  initiation,  advertisement, 
negotiation  and  execution,  her  gifts  rose  at  times  to  veritable 
genius. 

The  result  upon  my  mind  of  the  controversy  between  the 
rigid  voluntaryism  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  empirical  socialism  of 
Samuel  and  Henrietta  Barnett,  was  a  deepening  conviction 
that  the  facts  collected  by  philanthropists — by  small  groups  of 
heroic  men  and  women  struggling,  day  in  and  day  out,  under 
depressing  circumstances,  with  crowds  of  destitute  persons 
clamoring  for  alms — were  too  doubtful  and  restricted  to  lead 
to  any  proven  conclusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  riches.  What  was  the  actual  extent  and  intensity  of 
this  destitution?  Could  it  be  explained  by  the  shortcomings 
of  the  families  themselves,  aggravated  by  the  thoughtless  alms- 
giving of  the  rich?  And  in  the  case  of  admittedly  deserving 
persons,  was  the  destitution  existing  in  East  London  confined 
to  particular  areas,  or  to  groups  of  families  exceptionally  af- 
fected by  epidemics  or  by  temporary  dislocations  of  trade?  Or 
were  we  confronted,  as  the  socialists  were  perpetually  reiterat- 
ing, with  a  mass  of  fellow-citizens,  constituting  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  made  up  of 
men  and  women  of  all  degrees  of  sobriety,  honesty  and  capa- 
city, who  were  habitually  in  a  state  of  chronic  poverty,  and 
who  throughout  their  lives  were  shut  out  from  all  that  makes 
civilization  worth  having? 

NOW,  every  man  is  apt  to  overrate  the  significance  of 
an  event  with  which  he  has  been  intimately  associated. 
But  the  grand  inquest  into  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor1 
of  the  four  million  inhabitants  of  the  richest  city  in  the  world 
— an  investigation  carried  on  by  Charles  Booth  (entirely  at 
his  own  expense)  over  a  period  of  seventeen  years  and  pub- 
lished in  as  many  volumes — seems  to  me  to  stand  out  as  a 
landmark  alike  in  social  politics  and  in  economic  science.  Prior 
to  this  enquiry,  neither  the  individualist  nor  the  socialist  could 
state  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  what  exactly  was  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Hence  the  unreality 
of  their  controversy.  In  comparison  with  preceding  social  re- 
searchers, I  suggest  that  his  method  of  analysis  constitutes, 
if  not  the  starting-point,  certainly  the  first  sign-post  directing 
the  student  on  one  of  the  main  ways  to  discovery. 

1  This  huge  enquiry,  begun  in  18R6.  resulted  in  a  series  of  volumes 
the  publication  of  which  extended  over  many  years.  The  first  volume,  deal- 
ing with  the  East  Knd  of  London,  appeared  in  1889;  and  those  relating 
to  Central  and  South  London  in  1891.  These  were  included,  in  1902-3, 
with  tl-e  remaining  results  of  tlte  enquiry,  in  a  new  and  definitive  edition 
entitled  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  J.ondo-n,  in  which  the  subject- 
matter  was  rearranged,  revised  by  the  1891  census,  and  extended  to  seven- 
teen volumes.  These  volumes  comprised  four  on  "Poverty"  (which  I 
shall  cite  as  Poverty  i.  to  iv) :  five  on  "Industry"  (Industry  i.  to  v.) ; 
seven  on  "Religious  Influences"  (with  which  I  do  not  deal  except  in- 
cidentally to  the  poverty  and  industry  enquiry) ;  and  a  "Final  Volume" 
entitled  "Notes  on  Social  Influences  and  Conclusion"  (to  be  cited  as 
Final);  together  with  a  case  of  colored  maps,  mounted  and  divided  into 
convenient  sections. 
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It  was,  I  think,  in  the  late  "seventies,  that  my  cousin  brought 
her  husband'  for  the  first  time  to  stay  with  us.  I  recall  with 
some  amusement  the  impression  made  on  a  girl's  mind  by  this 
interesting  new  relative.  Nearing  forty  years  of  age,  tall, 
abnormally  thin,  garments  hanging  as  if  on  pegs,  the  complexion 
of  a  consumptive  girl,  and  the  slight  stoop  of  the  sedentary 
worker,  a  prominent  aquiline  nose,  with  moustache  and  pointed 
beard  barely  hiding  a  noticeable  Adam's  apple,  the  whole 
countenance  dominated  by  a  finely-moulded  brow  and  large, 
observant  grey  eyes,  Charles  Booth  was  an  attractive  but  dis- 
tinctly queer  figure  of  a  man. 

Observed  by  a  stranger,  he  might  have  passed  for  a  self- 
educated  idealistic  compositor  or  engineering  draughtsman ;  or 
as  the  wayward  member  of  an  aristocratic  family  of  the 
Auberon  Herbert  type;  or  as  a  university  professor;  or,  clean 
shaven  and  with  the  appropriate  collar,  as  an  ascetic  priest, 
Roman  or  Anglican;  with  another  change  of  attire,  he  would 
have  "made  up"  as  an  artist  in  the  Quartier  Latin.  The  one 
vocation  which  seemed  ruled  out,  alike  by  his  appearance  and 
by  his  idealistic  temperament,  was  that  of  a  great  captain  of 
industry,  pushing  his  way,  by  sheer  will-power  and  methodical 
industry,  hardened  and  sharpened  by  an  independent  attitude 
towards  other  people's  intentions  and  views — except  as  circum- 
stances which  had  to  be  wisely  handled — into  new  countries, 
new  processes  and  new  business  connections.  And  yet  this  kind 
of  adventurous  and,  as  it  turned  out,  successful  profit-making 
enterprise,  proved  to  be  his  destiny,  bringing  in  its  train  the 
personal  power  and  free  initiative  due  to  a  large  income 
generously  spent. 

Though  I  gather  from  his  Me-noir  that  business  organiza- 
tion was  the  career  of  his  choice,  Charles  Booth  had  also  the 
scientific  impulse,  in  his  case  directed  towards  the  structure 
and  working  of  society.  Without  the  specific  genius  of  Charles 
Darwin  and  Francis  Gallon  for  imaginative  hypothesis  and 
for  verification  by  observation,  experiment  and  reasoning,  he 
likened  these  two  great  scientists  in  possessing,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, the  scientific  temperament:  an  overpowering  curiosity 
about  the  nature  of  things ;  originality  in  designing  ways  and 
means  of  research ;  and  above  all,  a  splendid  courage  and  per- 
sistency in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  delighted  in  upsetting 
generally  accepted  views,  whether  the  free-trade  orthodoxy 
of  Manchester  capitalism,  at  that  time  in  the  ascendant,  or 
the  cut  and  dried  creed  of  the  Marxian  socialist.  Indeed,  if 
he  had  a  bias  as  an  investigator,  it  was  in  favor  of  the  i  n- 
likely  and  unpopular  explanation  of  a  given  series  of  facts. 
And  combined  with  intellectual  curiosity  was  the  positivist  con- 
ception of  the  service  of  man. 

In  short,  Charles  Booth  was,  within  my  circle  of  friends, 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  what  I  have  described 
in  a  former  article  as  the  mid-Victorian  time-spirit — the  union 
of  faith  in  the  scientific  method  with  the  transference  of  the 
emotion  of  self-sacrificing  service  from  God  to  man. 

In  selecting  his  subject  for  investigation  he  was  influenced 
by  exactly  the  currents  of  thought  and  feeling,  notably  the 
controversies  in  the  worlds  of  politics  and  philanthropy,  which 
I  have  described  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Settled  in  London, 
where  he  had  opened  a  branch  of  his  shipowning  and  m.j reliant 
business,  he  became  aware  of  the  new  ferment. 

It  is  the  sense  of  helplessness  that  tries  every  one  [he  explained 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  in  May  1887]. 
The  wage-earners  are  helpless  to  regulate  or  obtain  the  value 
of  their  work;  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  can  only  work  within 
the  limits  of  competition;  the  rich  are  helpless  to  relieve  want 
without  stimulating  its  sources;  the  legislature  is  helpless  because 
the  limits  of  successful  interference  by  change  of  law  are  closely 
circumscribed.  From  the  helpless  feelings  spring  socialistic  theo- 
ries, passionate  suggestions  of  ignorance,  setting  at  naught  the  na- 
ture of  man  and  neglecting  all  the  fundamental  facts  of  human 
existence. 

To  relieve  this  sense  of  helplessness,  the  problems  of  human 
life  must  be  better  stated.  The  a  priori  reasoning  of  political 
economy,  orthodox  and  unorthodox  alike,  fails  from  want  of 
reality.  At  its  base  are  a  series  of  assumptions  very  imperfectly 
connected  with  the  observed  facts  of  life.  We  need  to  begin  with 
a  true  picture  of  the  modern  industrial  organism,  the  interchange 
of  service,  the  exercise  of  faculty,  the  demands  and  satisfaction 
of  desire. 

«  In  1871    Charles  Bno'h  marrie'l  tlif  attractive  and  accomplished  daughter 

of  Charles   Macatilay    (brother  of  the  historian),   who  happened  to   be  my 

cousin  and   who  had   met  him  for  the  first  time  at  the  house  of  my  eldest 

sister. 
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Splendid  soap  and  dirt- 
loosening  naptha,  work- 
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Fels-Naptha  different 
from  any  other  soap,  in 
any  form!  Washes  clothes 
clean  safely,  quickly, 
thoroughly  !  Isn't  this 
extra  help  worth  a  penny 
more  a  week  ?  Cheaper 
in  the  end,  anyway! 
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"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  mn 
•verage-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 
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THE 

COLLEGIATE  SERVICE 

INC. 

An  Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

Business  and  social  institutions 
supplied  with  experienced  college- 
trained  workers  and  executives. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE,  INC. 

Pauline   R.    Strode,   Pb.B. 
Mildred   Strode,  LL.B. 
Josephine    Strode,    Pb.B. 


437  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Phone:   Caledonia  3852 


In  Aid  of  a  Fireproof  Home  at  Hawthorne 

The  Servants  of  Relief  For 
Incurable  Cancer  Declare 

Who  would  say  that  cancerous  poor  cannot  have  a  fire- 
proof house  for  a  hundred  patients  in  Westchester  County, 
while  a  clubhouse  and  golf  links  would  be  a  sensible  outlay 
in  any  pretty  place?  Again,  who  wants  to  see  patients  burn 
up,  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor? 

"Your  work  it  unique,  and  the  comfort  you  give  your 
poor  sufferers  is  wonderful.  I  was  so  impressed  by  my 
visit  that  I  have  been  brimming  over  with  admiration.  1 
have  visited  many  hospitals  and  homes  all  over,  here 
and  abroad,  but  none  can  come  up  to  your  home.  It  is  a 
wonderful  piece  of  work.  You  deserve  all  the  help  you 
need  for  the  building  mentioned. 

Very  sincerely  youri, 
MRS.   S.   B.   STANTON. 

I  have  known  about  this  lofty  work  of  yours  since 
long  ago — indeed,  from  the  day  you  began  it;  I  have 
known  of  its  steady  growth  and  progress,  step  by  step, 
to  its  present  generous  development,  and  assured  position 
among  those  benefactions  to  which  the  reverent  homage 
of  all  creeds  and  colors  is  due;  I  have  seen  it  rise  from 
seedling  to  tree  with  no  endowment  but  the  voluntary 
aid  which  your  patient  labor  and  faith  have  drawn  from 
the  purses  of  grateful  and  compassionate  men;  and  I 
am  glad  in  the  prosperous  issue  of  your  work,  and  glad 
to  know  that  this  prosperity  will  continue,  and  be  per- 
manent— a  thing  which  I  do  know,  for  that  endowment 
is  banked  where  it  cannot  fail  until  pity  fails  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  that  will  never  be. 

Sincerely  yours, 
S.  S.  CLEMENS, 
"Mark  Twain." 

MOTHER  M.  ALPHONSA  LATHROP,  O.  S.  D. 

Treasurer 

Servants  of  Relief  for   Incurable  Cancer. 
The    Wooden   Rosary    Hill   Home, 
Hawthorne,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HE  East  End  of  London,  an  area  made  up  of  the  Tower 
J.  Hamlets  and  the  Hackney  School  Board  divisions,  and 
comprising  one  million  inhabitants,  was  first  surveyed.  He 
chose  this  particular  district  of  the  Metropolis,  one-quarter  of 
the  whole,  because,  to  cite  his  own  words,  "it  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  most  destitute  population  in  England,  and  to  be, 
as  it  were,  the  focus  of  the  problem  of  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  wealth,  which  is  troubling  the  minds  and  hearts  of  so  many 
people"  [Poverty,  i.  p.  26]. 

How  did  Charles  Booth  obtain  the  mass  and  range  of  data 
required  to  complete  this  scientific  exploration  into  the  life 
and  labor  of  the  people  of  London  as  a  whole?  He  concen- 
trated on  two  series  of  facts;  first,  the  relative  destitution, 
poverty  or  comfort  of  the  home,  and  secondly,  the  character 
of  the  work  from  which  the  various  breadwinners  in  the  family 
derived  their  livelihood.  Thus  there  were  two  separate  and 
distinct  enquiries  carried  on  concurrently,  each  involving  its 
own  group  of  investigators  and  its  own  methods  of  investiga- 
tion. 

Charles  Booth's  invention  was  the  combination  of  the  census 
with  the  personal  enquiry  into  each  family.  By  this  cross- 
verification  he  was  not  only  able  to  produce  a  complete  series 
of  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  descriptions  of  the  house- 
holds and  their  environment,  but  also  to  present  this  triumph 
of  personal  observation  in  a  statistical  framework  covering 
the  whole  four  millions  of  people. 

Such  a  colossal  investigation,  dealing  with  nearly  a  million 
households,  could  obviously  not  be  carried  out,  even  in  a 
decade,  by  one  investigator  or  by  any  ordinary  group  of  in- 
vestigators. Some  other  instrument  had  to  be  found.  This 
Charles  Booth  discovered  in  what  I  shall  term  the  Method  of 
Wholesale  Interviewing.  "The  root  idea  with  which  I  began 
the  work,"  he  tells  us,  "was  that  every  fact  I  needed  was 
known  to  some  one,  and  that  the  information  had  simply  to 
be  collected  and  put  together."  For  example,  he  obtained 
permission  to  arrange,  with  each  of  the  sixty-six  school  at- 
tendance officers  at  work  in  the  East  End,  to  give  a  series  of 
evenings,  with  his  notebooks,  as  a  witness  submitting  to  patient 
examination  as  to  the  facts  of  each  household. 

The  information  obtained  through  the  census  papers  and 
the  school  attendance  officers  was  extended  and  verified  by  in- 
numerable other  witnesses,  such  as  the  teachers  in  the  schools, 
the  superintendents  of  artisans'  dwellings  and  rent-collectors 
sanitary  inspectors  and  relieving  officers,  ministers  of  religion, 
district  visitors,  the  C.O.S.  and  other  philanthropic  agencies. 
In  the  later  stages  of  the  enquiry  the  results  obtained  by  this 
process  of  interviewing  were  supplemented  and  verified  by  the 
personal  observation  of  the  organizer  of  the  enquiry  and  his 
staff  of  investigators.  Finally,  he  completed  his  survey  by 
taking  up  quarters  where  he  was  not  known ;  and  sharing  the 
lives  of  people  who  would  figure  in  his  schedules. 

And  here  I  come  to  what  was  perhaps  the  most  impressive 
achievement,  and  certainly  the  most  picturesque  outcome  of 
the  whole  enquiry.  The  economic  and  social  circumstances  of 
all  the  families  of  London  were  graphically  displayed  in  a 
series  of  maps,  street  by  street,  according  to  the  actual  data 
obtained  for  each  street.  Their  eight-fold  coloration  showed 
the  extent,  the  local  distribution  and  even  the  exact  location 
of  the  misery,  the  poverty,  the  comfort  and  the  luxury  of  the 
whole  Metropolis. 

MEANWHILE  the  second  part  of  Charles  Booth's  plan 
of  campaign  was  proceeding;  that  relating  to  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  people,  "How  they  work"  as  distinguished 
from  "How  they  live."  There  was  first  a  trial  trip,  in  which 
I  cooperated,  concerning  the  conditions  of  employment  and  in- 
dustries peculiarly  associated  with  the  East  End  of  London, 
such  as  labor  in  the  London  docks  and  wharves,  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  what  was  then  called  the  "sweating  system" 
in  the  manufacture  of  slop  clothing  and  the  cheaper  lines  of 
boots,  furniture  and  cigarettes,  and  in  women's  work  generally. 

The  outcome  of  these  studies  in  East  End  life,  more  par- 
ticularly the  examination  of  the  manufacture  of  slop-clothing 
in  the  homes  and  workshops  of  the  East  End,  was  an  attempt, 
and  I  think  a  successful  attempt,  to  diagnose  a  specific  social 
disease,  and  to  suggest  how  it  could  be  mitigated,  and  prob- 
ably overcome. 

All    those    who    had    hitherto    interested    themselves    in    the 
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evils  of  the  so-called  "sweating  system"  had  been  obsessed 
with  the  sinister  figure  of  the  "sweater,"  or  rather  of  an  end- 
less series  of  middlemen  or  sweaters,  between  the  actual  pro- 
ducer of  slop-clothing  or  cheap  furniture,  and  the  citizen  who 
eventually  bought  the  article  for  his  own  use.  Closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  of  this  middleman,  or  these  middlemen, 
was  the  practice  of  subdividing  labor,  so  that  the  coat  or  the 
cabinet  was  the  product,  not  of  one  skilled  craftsman,  but  of 
a  group  of  poverty-stricken  employes,  sometimes  at  work  in 
the  back  premises  of  the  sweater  himself,  and  sometimes  in- 
dividually toiling  night  and  day  in  their  own  one-roomed 
tenements. 

Now  what  my  observations  and  enquiries  (verified  by 
Charles  Booth's  statistics)  proved  was  that  there  were  actually 
fewer  middlemen  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
and,  be  it  added,  far  less  subdivision  of  labor,  than  in  the 
contrasted  machine  industry  of  the  characteristic  factory  sys- 
tem. 

The  sweater  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  nation  [to  quote  from  my 
paper  before  the  Cooperative  Congress  at  Rochdale  in  1892].  The 
mass  of  struggling  men  and  women  whose  sufferings  have  lately 
been  laid  bare  are  oppressed  and  defrauded  in  every  relation  of 
life:  by  the  man  who  sells  or  gives  out  the  material  on  which  they 
labor;  by  the  shopkeeper  who  sells  them  provisions  on  credit,  or 
forces  them  under  the  truck  system;  by  the  landlord  who  exacts,  in 
return  for  the  four  walls  of  a  bedroom,  or  for  the  unpaved  and 
undrained  back-yard,  the  double  rent  of  workshop  and  dwelling; 
and,  lastly,  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  consumes  the 
product  of  their  labor.  In  the  front  rank  of  this,  the  most  numer- 
ous class  of  sweaters,  we  find  the  oppressed  workers  themselves. 
The  middleman  where  he  exists  is  not  the  oppressor,  but  merely 
one  of  the  instruments  of  oppression.  And  we  cannot  agree  with 
Punch's  representation  of  him  as  a  spider  devouring  healthy  flies. 
If  we  must  describe  him  as  a  noxious  insect  we  should  picture 
him  much  more  truly  as  the  maggot  that  appears  in  meat  after 
decay  has  set  in.  ...  What  we  have  to  discover,  therefore,  is 
the  origin  of  the  disorganization  itself. 

Now,  in  all  the  manufacturing  industries  in  which  "sweating" 
extensively  prevails  we  discover  one  common  feature.  The  great 
mass  of  the  production  is  carried  on,  not  in  large  factories  but 
either  by  small  masters  in  hidden  workshops,  or  by  workers  in 
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FOR  twenty  years  I  have  been  a  food  demonstrator.  I 
have  met  lots  of  people — about  25,000  a  year.  Men, 
women,  and  children.  Notables  and  common  folks.  I  served 
Postum  to  them.  They  liked  it.  "Mrs.  Blanchard,  that's 
the  best  drink  I  ever  tasted."  Thousands  have  told  me  that. 

I  wanted  everyone  to  find  out  the  effects  of  caffein  on 

their  own  dwellings.  ^  And,  as  a^  natural  consequence  of  this  sig-  themselves.  So  I  originated  the  thirty-day  test,  and  told 

people  about  it  as  I  am  telling  you.  Last  year  over  200,000 
men  and  women  made  the  thirty-day  test. 

They  made  Postum  their  mealtime  drink  for  thirty  days. 
They  learned  how  fully  it  satisfies  the  natural  desire  for 
a  hot  drink  at  mealtime. 

At  the  end  of  thirty  days,  they  measured  their  own 
physical  gains — how  much  better  they  felt,  how  much 
better  they  looked.  And  four  out  of  five  decided  never  to 
go  back  to  caffein. 

I  know  how  many  made  this  decision,  for  I  checked  up 
the  results  among  thousands. 

It  seems  to  me,  with  all  the  advantages  on  its  side,  that 
you  must  want  to  make  the  thirty-day  test  of  Postum,  too. 
I  hope  you'll  accept  my  offer  this  minute,  before  you  forget! 

Carrie  Blanchard's  Offer 

Let  me  send  you  one  week's  supply  of  Postum,  free,  to  start  you  on 
the  thirty-day  test,  and  my  directions  for  preparing  it,  both  with  boiling 
water,  and  with  hot  milk,  for  children. 

You'll  find  Postum  at  your  grocer's.  It  costs  only  one-half  cent  a  cup. 
For  one  week's  free  supply,  please  indicate  whether  you  want  Instant 
Postum  (prepared  instantly  in  the  cup),  or  Postum  Cereal,  the  kind  you  boil. 

MAIL  THIS   COUPON    NOW! 

Dostum  is  one  of  the 
Post  Health  Products, 
which  include  also 


nificant  fact,  the  employer — whether  he  be  the  profit-making  mid- 
sale  trader,  or  even  the  consumer  himself — is  re- 
1  responsibility  for  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  done.  The  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  incapacitated  for 
combination  by  the  isolation  of  their  lives,  excluded  by  special 
clauses  from  the  protection  of  the  Factory  Acts,  are  delivered  over 
body  and  soul  to  the  spirit  of  unrestrained  competition,  arising 
from  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  cheap  articles  in  the  great 
markets  of  the  world. 

Alike  from  the  obligations  and  the  expenses  of  the  factory 
owner,  the  sweater  is  free  [I  had  written  in  1890  in  reviewing 
the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords]. 
Meanwhile  the  slum  landlord  is  receiving,  for  his  cellars  and 
attics,  the  double  rent  of  workshops  and  dwelling  without  in- 
curring the  expensive  sanitary  obligations  of  the  mill-owner.  In 
short,  it  is  home  work  which  creates  all  the  difficulties  of  our 
problem.  For  it  is  home  work  which,  with  its  isolation,  renders 
trade  combination  impracticable;  which  enables  the  manufacturer 
to  use  as  a  potent  instrument,  for  the  degradation  of  all,  the 
necessity  of  the  widow  or  the  creed  of  the  Jew.  And  more  im- 
portant still,  it  is  home  work  which,  by  withdrawing  the  work- 
ers from  the  beneficent  protection  of  the  Factory  Acts,  destroys  ail 
legal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  the  landlord 
for  the  conditions  of  employment.  .  .  . 

In  this  labyrinth  of  technical  detail  I  have  been  led  by  the 
insinuating  logic  of  facts  again  and  again  to  the  one  central 
idea,  round  which  gather  scientific  description  and  practical  sug- 
gestion— an  idea  which  has  loomed  larger  and  larger  with  a 
closer  and  more  personal  study  of  the  suffering  and  degradation 
of  the  workers — an  idea  which  I  conceive  to  be  embodied  in  all 
the  labor  legislation  of  this  century:  the  direct  responsibility,  under 
a  capitalist  system  of  private  property,  of  all  employers  for  the 
welfare  of  their  workers,  of  all  property  owners  for  the  use  of 
their  property.  ...  It  will  be  through  awakening  the  sense  of 
this  responsibility,  through  insisting  on  the  performance  of_  this 
duty,  by  legislative  enactment,  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
and  by  all  forms  of  voluntary  combination,  that  we  can  alone 
root  out  and  destroy  those  hideous  social  evils  known  as  the 
Sweating  System. 

I  must  not  burden  the  reader  with  the  subsequent  history 
of  this  problem.  Only  very  slowly  and  very  imperfectly  did 
the  suggestion  get  adopted  of  imposing  on  some  one  as  em- 
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Corn  Flakes),  Post's 
Bran  Flakes,  and  Post's 
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POSTUM  CEREAL  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

I  want  to  make  a  thirty-day  te_st  of  Postum.  Please 
send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  one  week's  sup- 
ply of 

INSTANT  POSTUM D  Check 

(prepared  instantly  in  the  cup)        which  you 

POSTUM  CEREAL D  prefer 

(prepared  by  boiling) 

Name 

Street 

Citv 


State 


In  Canada 

Address  CANADIAN  POSTUM  CEREAL  Co.,  Ltd. 
45  Front  Street  East,  Toronto  2,  Ontario 


©   1926,  P.  C.  Co. 
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End  Capital  Punishment 

WARDEN  LEWIS  E.  LAWES 
of  Sing  Sing  Prison  Says: 

"The  causes  of  crime  are  economic  and  sociological, 
with  roots  far  deeper  than  mere  punishment  can  affect. 
Whatever  deterrence  there  is  in  punishment  lies  in  its 
certainty,  not  its  severity." 

A  bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment  is  before  the  New  York 
Legislature  this  year.  Will  you  contribute  to  the  New  York 
campaign  to  end  the  death  penalty  in  1926? 

Countries   Which    Have   Abolished    Capital 
Punishment 


SWEDEN        -    - 

ROUMANIA 

SAN  MARINO 

LATVIA 

LITHUANIA 

ESTHONIA 

SWITZERLAND, 


1921 


15    Cantons 


PORTUGAL 1846 

HOLLAND 1870 

ITALY 1888 

NORWAY 1902 

RUSSIA 1903 

AUSTRIA 1918 

NEW  ZEALAND:   1925. 

SOUTH   AMERICA:    Brazil,    Venezuela   and   Argentine. 
CENTRAL  AMERICA:   Costa  Rica,   Colombia  and  Honduras. 
MEXICO:   Three    States,    Campeche,   Yucatan   and    Pueblo. 

Capital  Punishment  Still  on  Statutes,  But  Not  in 
Force 

FINLAND:    No  executions   for  92   years. 
DENMARK:    No   executions   for   33   years. 
BELGIUM:   No  executions   for   30  years. 


The  United  States 


MICHIGAN    -    -    - 
RHODE    ISLAND 
WISCONSIN       -    • 
KANSAS     -    -    -    - 


.  1847 

-  1852 

-  1853 

-  1872 


MAINE  -  •  •  • 
MINNESOTA  -  - 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 


1887 
1911 
1915 

1915 


LEAGUE  FOR  THE 
ABOLITION    OF   CAPITAL   PUNISHMENT 

A  National  Organization 
135  EAST  15th  STREET  NEW  YORK 

ORGANIZED  '°  abolish  capital  punishment  in  every 
state  in  the  Union,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  the  United  States  Civil  Code. 

National    Executive    Committee 

WARDEN   LEWIS  E.   LAWES,   N.   Y.,    Chairman 

CLARA   DYAR,    Michigan 

y  ice-Chairman 
HON.  GEORGE  W.  P.  Hour, 

Governor     of     Arizona,     Viet 

Chairman 
VIVIAN   PIERCE,  N.  Y. 

Executive    Secretary 


American 


E.  R.  CASS,   N.  Y. 

General     Secretary 

Prison    Assn. 
B.  OCDEN  CHISOLM,  N.  Y. 

International     Prison     Commis- 


DORIS  STEVENS,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer 
DR.  HERMAN   M.  ADLER, 

Department  of  Public  Welfare, 

Illinois 
WILLIAM   F.  BECKERT,  N.  Y. 

Chairman      Christian      Science 

Prison  Committee 
DR.   RAYMOND  T.   BYE, 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


sioner 
D».    KATHARINE   BEMENT   DAVIS, 

N.    Y. 

CLARENCE   DASROW,   111. 
DR.   HASTINGS  H.   HART,   N.   Y. 

Russell  Sage   Foundation 
JOHN    HAYNES    HOLMES,    N.    Y. 
FREDERICK    L.   HOFFMAN,    Mass. 
ADOLPH  LEWISOHN,   N.  Y. 
DUDLEY  FIELD  MALONE,  N.  Y. 
SPENCER  MILLER,  N.  Y. 
DR.   LOUIS  N.  ROBINSON,  Pa. 
FRANK  P.  WALSH,  N.  Y. 
SAMUEL  UNTERMYER,  N.  Y. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Campaign    Membership 

Active    Membership 

Sustaining    Membership $  10.00 

Life   Membership $100.00 


NAME    . 
ADDRESS 


PHONE    

MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO  DORIS  STEVENS,  TREAS. 


ployer  a  definite  responsibility  for  the  conditions   under  which 
the  sweated  home  worker  performed  his  or  her  task. 

Although  the  factory  acts  of  1891,  1895,  and  1903  all  went 
in  the  direction  of  putting  responsibility  on  the  "giver  out"  of 
work,  it  amounted  to  little.  We  owe  to  the  unwearied  per- 
sistence of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.P.,  and  to  Lady  Dilke,  in 
1908  a  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  Home  Work, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Thomas  Whittaker,  M.P., 
whose  report,  backed  by  renewed  public  agitation,  led  to  the 
Trade  Boards  Act  of  1909,  which  enabled  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  apply,  to  any  trade  in  which  wages  were  exceptionally  low, 
provisions  permitting  a  joint  board  representative  of  employers, 
workers  and  the  public,  to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wige>  for 
definite  working  hours,  employment  below  which  was  made 
an  offence.  This  Act  was  amended,  after  nine  years'  experi- 
ence, by  the  Act  of  1918,  and  has  done  much  to  raise  the 
level  of  earnings,  to  lessen  the  excessive  hours  of  labor,  and 
to  protect  the  worker  from  cheating  and  oppression  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  range  of  what  used  to  be  known  as  the 
sweated  trades.  The  apparent  tendency  of  all  this  legislation 
has  been  to  drive  the  work  into  large  factories,  in  which 
improved  machinery  and  more  efficient  organization  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  so  as  to  enable  the  better  wages  to  be  paid 

WHAT  was  the  effect  on  public  opinion  of  the  revelation 
of  the  life  and  labor  of  the  common  people  made  by 
this  "Grand  Inquest?"  I  was  so  intimately  associated  as  an 
"industrious  apprentice"  with  the  first  stage  of  these  investi- 
gations, and  my  mind  was,  at  the  time,  so  sensitive  to  im- 
pressions, implications  and  inferences,  that  I  may  easily  over- 
state the  political  and  administrative  results  of  Charles  Booth's 
labors. 

The  authoritative  demonstration — a  fact  which  could  not  be 
gainsaid  after  the  publication  of  Charles  Booth's  tables — that 
as  many  as  30  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  richest  as 
well  as  the  largest  city  in  the  world  lived  actually  at  or  be- 
neath the  level  of  bare  subsistence — came  as  a  shock  to  the 
governing  class.  It  is  true  that  the  assertions  of  the  Marxian 
Socialists,  that  the  manual  workers  as  a  whole  were  in  a  state 
of  chronic  destitution  and  that  the  poor  were  steadily  becom- 
ing poorer  whilst  the  rich  were  becoming  richer,  were  not 
borne  out.  Indeed,  the  high  proportion  of  manual  workers — 
as  many  as  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  population — who  were 
described  as  existing  in  relative  comfort  and  security,  was  the 
consoling  feature  of  his  table.  But  the  philanthropist  and  the 
politician  were  confronted  with  a  million  men,  women  and 
children  in  London  alone,  who  were  existing,  at  the  best,  on 
a  family  income  of  under  20s.  a  week,  and,  at  worst,  in  a 
state  of  chronic  want;  whilst  this  whole  class  of  "poor"  and 
"very  poor"  were  subject  to  physical  and  social  surroundings 
which  were  proved  by  innumerable  tests — from  the  death-rate 
at  all  ages,  the  prevalence  of  endemic  disease,  and  the  raging 
of  epidemics  to  the  number  of  vermin-infested  and  dinnerless 
children,  from  prosecutions  for  drunkenness  to  convictions  for 
"indecent  occupation"  of  tenements — to  be  disastrously  deteri- 
orating to  the  race,  alike  in  body  and  mind.  How  had  this 
morass  of  destitution  and  chronic  poverty  arisen  during  a 
period  of  unprecedented  national  prosperity? 

Now  the  static  method  of  investigation  may  not  be  able  to 
discover  causes— that  is,  the  processes  by  which  things  happen 
— but  it  frequently  yields  invaluable  clues,  for  other  investi- 
gators to  follow  up  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  of  re- 
search. 

What  this  practically  simultaneous  examination  of  four  mil- 
lions of  English  urban  society  revealed  was  a  series  of  affilia- 
tions or  concomitants  with  the  various  degrees  of  destitution 
and  poverty;  not  merely  overcrowding  but  also  the  analogous 
condition  of  the  state  of  repair  of  the  houses;  the  sanitation; 
the  lighting,  paving,  and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  degree  of  dirt,  squalor,  noise  and  disorderly  con- 
duct characteristic  of  the  various  neighborhoods;  all  these 
conditions  rising  and  falling  with  the  amount  and  the  security 
of  the  livelihood  of  the  family. 

An  even  more  significant  fact  was  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
death-rate  and  birth-rate  according  to  the  degree  of  destitution 
or  poverty  of  the  families  concerned.  That  the  death-rate, 
and  especially  the  infantile  death-rate,  should  be  found  to  rise 
with  a  shortage  of  food,  warmth  and  breathing  space,  and 
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above  all,  in  the  presence  of  ubiquitous  dirt  and  consequent 
flies,  was  of  course  expected;  though  the  actual  doubling  of 
the  infantile  death-rate  among  the  denizens  of  mean  streets 
relatively  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  West  End  squares  was 
sensational.  But  to  one  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
politfcal  economy  of  Malthus,  and  taught  to  believe  that  every 
increment  of  income  and  security  would  inevitably  be  accom- 
panied by  additional  children  in  working-class  families,  it  was 
disconcerting  to  discover  that  the  greater  the  poverty  and 
overcrowding,  and  especially  the  greater  the  insecurity  of  the 
livelihood,  the  more  reckless  became  the  breeding  of  children ; 
whilst  every  increment  in  income,  and  especially  every  rise  in 
the  regularity  and  the  security  of  the  income  in  working-class 
families,  was  found  to  be  accompanied,  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics, by  a  more  successful  control  of  the  birth-rate. 

IN  the  rough  and  tumble  of  day-by-day  public  administra- 
tion and  private  enterprise  we  cannot  stand  and  wait  for 
an  authoritative  social  science:  politicians,  philanthropists  and 
the  plain  citizen  alike  have,  here  and  now,  to  act  or  refrain 
from  acting  according  to  any  clues  that  may  be  available.  Now 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  clue 
afforded  by  Charles  Booth's  investigation  was  the  irrelevance 
of  charitable  assistance,  whether  regarded  as  a  good  or  evil 
influence,  in  determining  the  social  environment  of  the  com- 
mon people.  In  the  light  of  his  conclusion — surely  the  most 
weighty  judgment  ever  passed  on  a  social  experiment,  all  the 
more  weighty  because  it  is  expressed  with  moderation  and 
kindliness — the  whole  controversy  between  rival  schools  of  poor 
relief  and  private  charity  is  seen  to  be  obsolete  in  so  far  as  the 
prevention  of  destitution  is  concerned. 

Whitechapel,  St.  George's,  and  Stepney  have  been  the  scene  of 
•  very  great  experiment  in  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  on  the 
anti-out-relief  side.  .  .  .  When  it  began  the  people  were  not  only 
very  poor,  but  terribly  pauperised,  and  the  object  was  to  instil 
independence  and  so  to  raise  the  standard  of  life.  A  generation 
has  elapsed,  and  we  can  take  stock  of  the  results.  .  .  . 

Tested  by  the  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  not  possible  to  claim 
any  great  improvement.  The  people  are  no  less  poor,  nor  much, 
if  at  all,  more  independent.  There  are  fewer  paupers,  but  not 
any  fewer  who  rely  on  charity  in  some  form.  Private  charity 
defies  control,  and  the  work  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
has,  in  spite  of  itself,  become  largely  that  of  providing,  under 
careful  management,  one  more  source  of  assistance  for  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Guardians.  [Religious 
Influences,  ii.  pp.  50-53.] 

SO  much  for  the  negative  influence  on  opinion  of  Charles 
Booth's  work.  Was  there  no  remedy  for  this  condition 
of  a  million  people,  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  richest  city  in  the 
world?  It  is  surely  significant  that  this  wealthy  captain  of 
industry,  by  this  time  Conservative  in  politics  and  strongly 
anti-Socialist  in  temper  and  economic  views,  should  have  come 
out  of  his  prolonged  study  with  proposals  the  very  reverse  of 
individualist.  The  one  force  at  work  of  which  he  is  whole- 
heartedly admiring,  and  in  which  he  finds  most  hope,  is  the 
essentially  collectivist  organization  of  compulsory  education  by 
the  London  Education  Authority  at  the  public  expense — an 
organization  that  was,  in  these  very  years,  being  hotly  de- 
nounced as  a  form  of  Socialism.  "The  disease  from  which 
society  suffers  is  the  unrestricted  competition  in  industry  of 
the  needy  and  the  helpless"  [Poverty,  i.  p.  162].  His  par- 
ticular remedy  for  the  conditions  that  he  had  revealed  was  the 
"entire  removal  out  of  the  daily  struggle  for  existence"  of  the 
very  poor  (his  Class  B:  those  who  "live  in  a  state  of  chronic 
want")  .  .  .  "for  the  State  to  nurse  the  helpless  and  incom- 
petent as  we  in  our  own  families- nurse  the  old,  the  young, 
and  the  sick,  and  provide  for  those  who  are  not  competent 
to  provide  for  themselves"  [Poverty,  i.  p.  165].  When  we 
remember  that,  in  London  alone,  Class  B  numbered  over 
three  hundred  thousand  people,  apart  from  those  actually  in 
institutions;  and  that  for  the  whole  kingdom  they  would  num- 
ber over  three  million  people,  the  magnitude  and  the  daring  of 
this  piece  of  "Collectivism"  was  startling. 

Nothing  less  than  this  [summed  up  Charles  Booth]  will  enable 
self-respecting  labor  to  obtain  its  full  remuneration,  and  the 
nation  its  raised  standard  of  life  [Poverty,  i.  p.  165].  ...  My 
idea  is  to  make  the  dual  system,  Socialism  in  the  arms  of  In- 
dividualism, under  which  we  already  live,  more  efficient  by  ei- 
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My 
Apprenticeship 

By  BEATRICE  WEBB 

In  the  Victorian  world  of  the  "80's  there  were  no  Lady 
Astors  or  Lady  Cynthia  Moseleys,  and  Beatrice  Potter 
had  to  struggle  with  herself  and  her  environment.  Born 
into  the  British  intellectual  aristocracy  and  supposedly 
destined  for  London  Society,  she  broke  into  the  world  of 
work  and  a  distinguished  career  as  a  writer  on  indus- 
trial and  social  problems. 

As  a  record  of  a  modern  woman  fighting  for  spiritual 
integrity  and  professional  distinction  there  is  nothing 
that  approaches  "My  Apprenticeship"  in  fullness  of  de- 
tail, emotional  intensity,  and  literary  quality.  As  a 
picture  of  a  society  in  which  move  such  figures  as 
Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley,  Galton,  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  George  Eliot,  John  Morley  and 
H.  H.  Asquith,  it  has  an  additional  value. 

$6.00 
Send  for  list  of  books  by  Beatrice  and  Sidney  If  ebb. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 


55  Fifth  Avenue 


New   York 


Three  Authoritative  Books 
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Crime:   Its  Cause  and  Treatment 

"It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  man  of  legal  training  who 
looks  upon  such  a  great  problem  with  a  mind  so  open 
and  an  attitude  so  scientific." — Prof.  E.  G.  CONKUN, 
Princeton  University. 

($2.50) 

F.  H.  WINES'S 
Punishment  and  Reformation 

"A    masterly    treatise    on    the    handling    of   crime:" 

—New  York  Times. 

"Will  be  helpful  to  every  social  worker." — The 
Churchman. 

(*».?$) 


STUART  A.  QUEEN'S 
Social  Pathology 


A  new  and  extremely  valuable  discussion  of  social 
ills  due  to  poverty,  ignorance,  crime,  disease,  etc. 
Typical  cases  are  cited  in  actual  experimental  work. 

($3.50) 

THOS.   Y.  CROWELL  COMPANY 

393   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


tending  somewhat  the  sphere  of  the  former  and  making  the  di- 
vision of  function  more  distinct.  Our  Individualism  fails  because- 
our  Socialism  is  incomplete.  In  taking  charge  of  the  lives  of  the 
incapable,  State  Socialism  finds  its  proper  work,  and  by  doing: 
it  completely,  would  relieve  us  of  a  serious  danger.  The  In- 
dividualist system  breaks  down  as  things  are,  and  is  invaded  on 
every  side  by  Socialistic  innovations,  but  its  hardy  doctrine* 
would  have  a  far  better  chance  in  a  society  purged  of  those 
who  cannot  stand  alone.  Thorough  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  State  with  the  lives  of  a  small  fraction  of  the  population 
would  tend  to  make  it  possible,  ultimately,  to  dispense  with  any 
Socialistic  interference  in  the  lives  of  all  the  rest.  [Poverty, 
i.  p.  167.] 

This  proposal,  it  is  needless  to  say,  found  supporters  neither 
among  the  individualists,  who  objected  to  state  intervention  as 
such,  nor  among  the  Socialists,  who  preferred  the  "state 
tutelage"  of  the  rack-renting  landlord  and  rate-cutting  em- 
ployer to  that  of  the  very  poor  who  were  their  victims. 

But  a  more  popular  and  practicable  proposal — one  already 
advocated  by  Samuel  Barnett  and  the  Fabian  Society — was. 
given  an  immense  prestige  by  Charles  Booth's  concurrent  in- 
vestigation into  the  conditions  of  the  aged  poor  throughout 
England  and  Wales;  and  by  his  advocacy  of  the  grant  by  the 
state  of  non-contributory,  universal  old-age  pensions,  given 
as  of  right,  irrespective  of  affluence,  to  every  person  attaining 
a  given  age.  It  was  certainly  due  to  his  statistical  investigations 
and  incessant  propaganda,  more  than  to  any  other  factor,  that 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  was  passed  in  1908,  to  be  greatly 
enlarged  and  extended  in  1911,  1919,  and  1924. 

We  have  as  the  outcome  of  Charles  Booth's  poverty  sta- 
tistics, not  indeed  State  provision  for  Class  B  as  such,  but  State 
provision  for  the  children  of  school  age,  State  provision  for 
those  over  seventy  (and  State  provision  for  the  blind  over  fifty), 
State  provision  (under  health  insurance)  for  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled, and  State  provision  for  all  those  without  employment 
(under  unemployment  insurance). 

.Meanwhile,  in  the  sphere  of  collective  regulation,  we  have 
seen  the  repeated  extensions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops, 
Mines  and  Merchant  Shipping,  Railways  and  Shop  Hours 
Acts;  and  the  far-reaching  ramifications  of  minimum  wage 
and  maximum  hours  legislation.' 

Indeed — perhaps  being  "wise  after  the  event" — if  I  had  to 
sum  up,  in  a- sentence,  the  net  effect  of  Charles  Booth's  work, 
I  should  say  that  it  was  to  give  an  entirely  fresh  impetus  to  the 
general  adoption  by  the  British  people  of  what  Fourier,  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  before,  had  foreseen  as  the  precursor  of 
his  organized  communism,  and  had  styled  "guaranteeism";  or, 
as  we  now  call  it,  the  policy  of  securing  to  every  individual,  is 
the  very  basis  of  his  life  and  work,  a  prescribed  national  mini- 
mum of  the  requisites  for  efficient  parenthood  and  citizenship. 
This  policy  may,  or  may  not,  be  socialism,  but  it  is  assuredly 
a  decisive  denial  of  the  economic  individualism  of  the  'eighties. 

FROM  the  standpoint  of  science  it  seems  to  me  that  Charles 
Booth's  principal  contribution  was  not  the  discovery  of 
particular  facts,  but  his  elaboration  of  an  adequate  technique 
in  obtaining  a  vision  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  population, 
within  a  given  area,  at  a  given  time.  He  showed  us  for  the  first 
time  how  best  to  combine  the  qualitative  with  the  quantitative 
examination  of  social  structure.  He  was  much  more  than  a 
statistician.  He  was  the  boldest  pioneer,  in  my  judgment, 
and  the  achiever  of  the  greatest  results,  in  the  methodology  of 
the  social  sciences  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


1  And  is  it  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  two  most  distinguished  memberi 
of  his  staff  of  investigators  were,  within  a  very  few  years  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  complettd  edition  in  1902-3,  innuentially  associated  with 
perhaps  the  two  Litest  experiments  in  public  administration  and  public 
control  in  the  interest  of  the  manual  workers  that  the  century  has  yet 
seen?  The  brilliant  young  statistician,  who  was  Charles  Booth's  chief 
intellectual  adviser  in  the  lirst  stage  of  the  greai  cnnuiry,  found  himself, 
as  Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith,  G.C.B.,  in  1906-10  initiating  and  or- 
ganizing the  national  network  of  State  Labour  Exchanges,  and  in  1911-14 
of  the  elaborate  provision  for  the  able-bodied  outside  the  Poor  Law 
by  compulsory  unemployment  insurance,  involving,  as  amended  in  1918-24. 
an  annual  issue  which  has  run  up,  in  the  worst  times,  to  over  forty 
million  pounds  a  year.  The  other,  who,  Mrs.  Charles  Booth  tells  us,  was 
"in  many  respects  the  ablest  of  all" — the  late  Ernest  Aves — played  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  initiation  and  administration  of  the  boards  established 
under  the  Trade  Boards  Act  of  1909  (extended  in  1913-18),  by  which,  in 
a  wiue  series  of  so-called  sweated  trades,  employers  were  compelled  by  law 
to  pay  to  all  their  employes  not  less  than  a  prescribed  legal  minimum  wage. 
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medical   work,    hurried    and    botched    examinations,    guesses    at 
•diagnosis,   treatment  that  is  a  wretched   farce. 

BUT  of  late  years,  after  the  medical  codes  had  sweepingly 
and  justly  condemned  tins  sort  of  "contract  practice" 
because  it  is  bad  not  only  for  the  physicians  who  have  to 
•compete  with  it,  but  for  the  patients  treated  under  its  agree- 
ment, there  has  sprung  up  the  factory  physician,  the  mine 
doctor,  the  director  of  a  local  health  center,  the  department 
-store  physician  with  his  assistants,  his  nurses,  his  well  equipped 
•clinic  and  laboratory  and  his  quite  sufficient  salary.  He  is 
doing  excellent  work  and  he  and  those  employing  and  those 
-whom  he  treats  are  well  satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 

Yet  he  is  selling  medical  services  not  directly  to  a  patient 
'but  to  a  commercial  concern.  He  certainly  is  doing  contract 
practice,  and  he  certainly  competes  with  the  private  practitioner. 
Much  argument  is  spent  to  disprove  this.  It  is  contended  that 
'he  is  not  treating  but  preventing  disease,  that  his  examinations 
-and  his  advice  are  purely  for  hygienic  purposes  and  that  when- 
•ever  a  patient  is  actually  ill,  he  is  referred  to  his  own  private 
•doctor  and  not  treated  by  the  company  doctor.  But  the  measure 
•of  truth  in  these  contentions  is  not  great.  In  the  first  place, 
accidents  occurring  in  the  factory  are  often  treated  by  the 
•factory  physician  (or  nurse)  and  although  the  treatment  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  nothing  but  "first  aid,"  and  any  subsequent 
•treatment  is  supposed  to  be  carried  out  by  the  family  physician, 
•first  aid  and  the  directions  that  go  with  it  are  sometimes  all 
the  aid  that  the  patient  needs.  There  is  usually  no  after  care. 
Yet  if  the  store  physician  or  factory  physician  had  not  existed, 
some  family  physician  would  have  earned  a  fee  for  attending 
to  the  injury.  It  is  the  same  with  the  various  "medical 
•emergencies,"  such  as  "fainting  fits,"  headaches,  colds,  cramps, 
•etc.,  which  are  usually  attended  to  at  the  plant.  Some  private 
physician  loses  a  fee  in  many  such  cases. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  the  factory  or  store  managers  are 
anxious  not  only  to  have  illness  properly  treated  when  it  occurs 
in  their  plants,  but  they  are  still  more  anxious  to  have  it 
prevented.  Endeavors  are  made  in  the  plant  to  teach  the 
•employes  to  take  care  of  themselves  so  well  that  they  shall 
>not  fall  ill  with  anything  like  the  ordinary  frequency.  In  so 
-far  as  they  succeed  in  this,  the  employers,  through  the  physicians 
-in  their  pay,  are  depriving  the  private  physician  of  his  livelihood. 

The  difference  between  the  "industrial  physician"  and  the 
"lodge  doctor"  is  that  the  former  is  well  paid,  does  good  work 
and  does  not  so  obviously  compete  with  the  private  practitioner, 
•while  the  latter  is  ill  paid,  cannot  afford  the  time  to  do  good 
•work  and  is  obviously  a  competitor.  But  even  here  the  competi- 
tion and  the  loss  are  not  as  great  as  they  seem,  for  the  "lodge 
•doctor"  is  not  called  in  many  families  if  they  think  the  trouble 
is  at  all  serious;  or,  if  called  the  first  time,  the  lodge  doctor 
is  often  soon  superceded.  So  that  I  think  the  high-toned  in- 
dustrial physician  really  brings  as  much  "unfair"  competition 
to  the  private  practitioner  as  the  despised  lodge  doctor  does.  At 
any  rate  I  remember  that  the  "industrial  physicians"  were  quite 
uncertain  as  to  their  ethical  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest 
•of  the  profession  when  a  few  years  ago  they  decided  to  form 
an  Association  of  Industrial  Physicians  in  which  they  could 
discuss  the  interests  peculiar  to  their  type  of  work. 

THIS  problem  of  "contract  practice"  brings  out  a  peculiar 
feature  of  medical  ethics:  that  in  endeavoring  to  protect 
their  group  interests  by  rules  against  certain  "unfair"  practices, 
the  physicians  are  likely  at  any  moment  to  discover  that  they 
are  acting  against  the  public  interest,  against  the  protection  of 
public  health.  No  one  defends  "lodge  practice,"  but  everyone 
•who  has  studied  the  subject  dispassionately,  defends  and  extols 
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the  work  of  the  industrial  physician,  which  is  preventive  but 
not  merely  preventive  in  its  effects.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
American  Medical  Association — which  represents  most  of  the 
physicians  in  the  United  States  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
useful  body — has  never  attacked  industrial  medicine.  But,  if 
the  Association  were  consistent,  it  would  attack  it  as  it  is  now 
attacking  another  valuable  agency  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  namely,  the  Life  Extension  Institution. 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  provides  physical  examinations 
for  supposedly  healthy  people,  in  order  to  forestall  and  prevent 
disease,  just  as  we  have  an  elevator  examined  periodically  to 
make  sure  that  it  will  not  break  down.  Having  made  a  good 
many  such  examinations  myself,  without  striking  benefit 
that  could  see,  I  was  sceptical  of  its  being  able  to  accomplish 
any  positive  benefits  to  health  until  I  was  convinced  by  the 
actuarial  figures  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
which  show  that  those  who  take  yearly  physical  examinations 
and  are  given  such  hygienic  advice  as  the  results  of  examina- 
tion indicate,  live  longer  than  those  who  do  not.  Resting  on 
these  figures  the  Metropolitan  now  offers  its  policy  holders 
free  examinations  by  the  physicians  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute  and  pays  for  those  examinations,  believing  that  it 
saves  money  through  the  increased  longevity  of  those  so 
examined. 

But  the  American  Medical  Association,  through  its  judicial 
council,  protests  that  these  examinations  are  bad  because  they 
ought  to  be  made  by  private  physicians  and  not  by  physicians 
in  the  pay  of  an  agency  which  might  make  money  out  of  the 
transaction.  We  have  just  established  a  branch  of  the  Institute 
in  Boston  and  as  a  member  of  'the  group  of  physicians  who 
are  acting  as  its  advisors  and  endeavoring  to  promote  the 
public  health  through  furthering  these  preventive  measures, 
I  fall  under  the  condemnation  of  representative  physicians, 
some  of  them — like  William  Sidney  Thayer  of  Baltimore — 
men  of  the  highest  and  most  disinterested  character  and  close 
personal  friends  of  those  whom  they  condemn.  Their  argu- 
ment is  that  we  are  commercializing  medical  service  because 
these  examinations  ought  to  be  made  by  the  private  physician 
and  because  ,no  profit  ought  to  be  made  out  of  the  transaction 
of  examining  a  patient  except  by  the  physician  who  examines 
him.  No  layman  ought  to  get  anything  out  of  it,  for  such 
laymen  may  not  have  the  highest  interests  of  the  patient  in 
view,  but  may  be  out  chiefly  for  profit. 

Of  course  all  this  could  be  said  about  the  factories  and  stores 
employing  industrial  physicians  to  keep  their  employes  well. 
They,  too,  might  have  merely  commercial  and  not  at  all 
philanthropic  aims.  Why  does  not  the  judicial  council  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  condemn  them  too?  I  know 
•  no  answer. 

The  fact  that  the  Life  Extension  Institute  has  been  losing 
money  or  barely  coming  out  square  is  of  course  no  proof  that 
it  might  not  some  day  make  money  and  be  run  with  money- 
making  as  its  chief  end.  The  fact  that  the  examinations  made 
in  New  York  and  Boston  offices  of  the  concern  are  preemin- 
ently thorough  and  accurate,  does  not  guarantee  that  they 
always  will  be  so,  in  the  hands  of  this  and  of  other  similar 
companies  which  may  spring  up.  This  must  be  agreed  to  and 
as  a  check,  I  think  that  such  companies  as  the  Life  Extension 
Institute  should  welcome  (as  that  body  does)  periodic  in- 
vestigation of  their  methods  by  any  properly  constituted 
authority,  such  as  state  or  federal  health  officers.  Industrial 
corporations  employing  physicians,'  should  also  invite  similar 
scrutiny  and  supervision. 

But  how  would  the  private  physician  like  to  undergo  a 
similar  scrutiny  of  his  records,  his  laboratory,  his  methods 
of  examination?  And  how  would  he  come  out  under  it?  Would 
it  be  shown  that  he  was  always  non-commercial,  thorough, 
dispassionate,  conscientious? 

My  impression,  from  a  fairly  extensive  experience  with 
private  physicians'  methods,  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  would 
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resent  such  a  scrutiny,  even  if  it  involved  no  invasion  of  the 
patient's  private  affairs,  and  that  they  would  not  show  up 
favorably  in  the  art  of  physical,  chemical  or  psychological 
diagnosis.  In  the  public  clinics,  in  industrial  establishments 
and  in  the  examining  rooms  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute, 
the  check  of  comparison  with  others,  the  records  and  methods 
seen  by  others,  the  daily  companionship  and  team-work  with 
others  who  share  the  responsibility  and  contribute  the  advantage 
of  their  slightly  different  angle  of  vision,  all  tend  to  raise  and 
to  maintain  high  standards  of  work.  The  isolation  of  the 
private  practitioner,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  harder  for 
him  to  attain  and  to  keep  up  such  standards.  There  need  be 
no  difference  in  innate  ability,  in  medical  school  training,  in 
conscientiousness  or  unselfishness  between  the  private  practi- 
tioner and  the  physician  connected  with  a  group  of  physicians 
in  an  institution  like  a  factory,  a  public  hospital,  a  dispensary 
or  a  life  extension  institute.  The  two  sets  of  men  might  be 
identical  in  their  original  personal  and  professional  attributes. 
But  I  believe  anyone  who  has  known  both  groups  will  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  on  the  average,  the  private  physician 
gives  less  efficient  service,  because  he  works  under  conditions 
unfavorable  to  the  attainment  and  to  the  maintenance  of  good 
standards  in  medical  technique.  ' 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  considered  this  year  the 
case  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  recently  established  in 
Boston  and  though  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  it,  decided  not 
to  attempt  any  obstructive  tactics.  Recently,  as  I  sat  around 
a  table  with  the  orthodox  and  respectable  group  of  doctors 
composing  its  advisory  board  (one  of  them  since  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  itself),  I  reflected, 
with  satisfaction,  on  the  change  that  had  come  about  in  the 
profession  since  the  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Discipline  of 
this  same  society  publicly  condemned  me  for  advocating  the 
same  sort  of  experiments  in  public  medical  service  that  we  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute's  Advisory  Board  are  now  backing. 
Then  I  was  an  abominable  heretic,  though  advocating  these 
same  reforms.  Now  I  have  become  almost  orthodox.  Soon 
I  shall  have  become  a  matter  of  course. 

In  retrospect  over  thirty-five  years'  observation  of  the  work- 
ings of  ethics  in  the  medical  profession,  I  avoid  any  attempt  to 
decide  whether  we  are  getting  better  or  getting  worse.  No 
such  judgment  can  be  better  than  a  guess,  colored  by  the  last 
rumor  or  story  that  one  has  heard.  What  does  seem  to  me 
clear  is  that  a  medical  oath  of  allegiance  and  a  written  code 
of  ethics,  revised  periodically,  are  of  interest  (l)  as  register- 
ing ethical  advance — not  often  ethical  retreat,  and  (2)  as 
brakes  on  our  natural  tendencies  to  slip  back.  They  bring 
medical  ethics  out  into  the  open  and  make  it  less  apt  to  become 
what  G.  Bernard  Shaw  called  it,  "a  conspiracy  against  the 
public." 

But  in  medical  men,  as  in  all  men,  the  strongest  force  for 
ethical  advance  has  been,  in  my  experience,  the  intimate  contact 
with  other  medical  men  better  than  themselves,  whereby  by 
"osmosis"  nobler  habits  of  thought  and  action  seep  across 
from  teacher  to  pupil,  from  chief  to  interne,  from  colleague  to 
colleague  without  a  word  spoken  on  the  subject. 
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their  toll  on  the  public's  purse,  and  may,  too,  soon  return  for 
a  further  prison  maintenance,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  completed  their  term  of  efficient  probation  may 
generally  be  counted  upon  to  become  good  citizens. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  practical  social  wisdom,  the  product  of  our 
newer  social  .understanding,  a  thought  born  of  the  belief  that 
all  who  have  once  committed  a  crime  need  not  therefore  be 
doomed  forever  to  commit  nothing  else.  Note  that  it  is  not 
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just  a  "suspended  sentence"  that  is  here  advocated,  it  is  some- 
thing far  more.  The  suspended  sentence  turns  a  prisoner  loose 
without  any  safeguards.  Theoretically  it  is  intended  that  he 
shall  thereby  be  given  another  chance — and  with  some,  of  ' 
course,  this  is  enough.  But  with  some  only — in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  turn  a  man  back,  character  unchanged,  to  his  old 
environment,  and  then  to  expect  that  he  shall  unaided  effect 
a  reformation,  is  to  expect  the  impossible.  Here  is  the  free- 
will error  again — the  simple  trust  that  expects  all  things  from 
just  a  will  to  be  good.  Probation  has  a  better  foundation. 
Here  a  friend  is  provided,  a  friend  and  adviser.  It  may  be 
that  a  budget  must  be  worked  out,  or  a  job  found,  or  a  more 
suitable  job.  It  may  be  that  there  are  family  misunderstandings 
to  be  cleared  away.  There  is  needed  probably  a  new  attitude 
toward  life,  a  better  understanding  of  the  group  responsibilities, 
of  the  interdependence  of  the  group  members,  of  what  fair  play 
means,  an  extension  of  loyalties  from  the  small  group  to  the 
large.  New  contacts  must  be  made,  new  friends  obtained,  new 
recreations.  Does  all  this  sound  chimerical?  Are  these 
character  changes  impossible?  Well,  get  a  boy  into  a  good 
boy's  club,  give  him  some  duties  there,  and  see  what  will 
happen.  Interest,  pride,  loyalty,  ambition,  cooperation,  social 
team-work,  social  sense,  all  will  probably  soon  follow. 

Probation  means  the  turning  of  a  youth  who  is  headed  the 
wrong  way,  and,  first  of  all,  the  turning  of  him  from  prison. 
No  one  who  has  even  once  stood  behind  bolts  and  bars  is  ever 
after  a  normal  being.  At  the  best  he  is  as  one  wounded,  a 
cripple,  and  such  adjustments  as  he  can  make  will  be  those 
of  a  cripple.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  try  to  save  as  many  as  we 
can  from  this  disabling  experience?  Why  not,  if  we  believe 
in  education  at  all,  why  not  develop  this  special  education, 
to  recover  to  decency  those  who  have  started  wrong? 

I  speak  of  probation's  success,  and  yet  I  plead  for  it  as 
though  it  were  something  untried.  The  truth  "is  that  we  have 
here  a  system  now  almost  universally  provided  for  by  permissiv* 
legislation,  and  actually  in  nominal  use  in  most  of  our  states, 
especially  in  their  juvenile  courts,  and  yet  this  system  is  being 
practised  seriously  and  thoughtfully  in  only  a  few  of  our  more 
cultured  communities.  There  is  a  wide  lack  of  understanding 
of  its  intentions — even  among  the  judiciary.  It  is  being  used 
only  too  often  in  ways  that  are  harmful.  It  is  a  machine  that 
is  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  an  ignorant  manipulation.  One 
judge  finds  in  it  an  escape  from  difficult  decisions,  another  finds 
in  it  a  way  of  conferring  political  favors,  still  another  regards 
it  but  as  a  convenient  means  for  clearing  a  crowded  docket. 
The  probation  system  today,  in  too  many  places,  is  in  political 
bondage;  it  shares,  only  too  often,  all  the  limitations  of  the 
local  political  machine.  There  is  as  yet  no  general  understand- 
ing of  what  probation  means,  no  public  support,  and  so  long 
as  this  condition  continues  probation  itself  cannot  wholly 
succeed. 

Tradition,  the  inertia  of  long  habit,  and,  linked  with  these, 
the  primitive  satisfaction  of  hurting  those  who  would  hurt  us, 
these  are  what  block  the  way  to  a  proper  application  of  this 
new  social  method.  The  public  has  no  knowledge  of  the  failures 
of  the  past — it  clamors  for  punishment,  more  punishment,  pain, 
more  pain,  quite  oblivious  of  the  experience  of  our  forefathers. 
It  does  not  know  that  in  the  past  we  have  tried  every  torture 
and  degradation  that  man  and  the  devil  were  able  to  think  of, 
and  that  the  only  result  of  it  all  was  so  to  brutalize  the  world 
as  to  make  crime  more  prevalent  and  more  violent.  Prisons 
were  made  loathsome  and  fearful.  Prisoners  were  starved. 
They  were  scourged  and  they  were  branded.  Their  eyes  were 
gouged  out,  their  tongues  were  torn  from  their  roots,  their 
hands  were  cut  off,  their  bones  were  broken — and  still  crime 
did  not  cease,  it  was  not  even  checked.  The  truth  is,  those 
today  who  call  for  more  severity  in  our  dealing  with  criminals 
will  find  their  ingenuity  taxed  should  they  try  to  surpass  that 
which  has  already  been  tried — tried  and  failed. 
(Continued  on  page  649) 
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Life  Mondays  8.20  P.   M. 

Special  rates  for  teachers,  social  workers,  librarians, 
and  members  of  unions.     Send  for  catalogue. 
465  West  23rd  Street  Chelsea   1386 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Banger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  In  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persona 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
12.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumblne,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION—  K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution 
and  community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOC I ETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  Justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.'  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York. 
To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concerning  the 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  In  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
international  social  problems  and  through  work  with  individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head- 
quarters, 10  Rue  La  Bourne,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Viscountess 
Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth 
Lamed,  executive.  Address  all  inquiries  to  American  Bureau,  On* 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  D« 
LINQUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50  Ea»t 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  method! 
In  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics, 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  services; 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  to 
interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  thi 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  M  ITT  EE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  investigators.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  schools. 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $1 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1911. 
Incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  othei 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
In  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L.  Prescott, 
•Treas. ;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC — 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year:  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .50  u 
year. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provisions;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  In  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Ix>eb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
VIce-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary:  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State 
Committee. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Miss 
Gertrude  Vaile.  President,  Ithaca,  NT.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary, 
25  East  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organ- 
ization to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holda 
an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings 
of  the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third 
annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
May  2G-June  2,  1926.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery   Migrants,   Summer  service   for 

college  students,  Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL    COUNCIL    OF    THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.     Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.C. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick    Sec'y 
Church  and   Race   Relations:   Dr.  G.    E.   Haynes,   Sec'y 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 2109  Broadway, 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Miss  Fiorina, 
Lasker,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  Im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Hertz,  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN: 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 34V 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,640! 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  38fi 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak, 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  andi 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation, 
and  promotion  of  program  in  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camps. 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Holllngsworth  Wood,  prea. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA — Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr..  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


DOES   PUNISHMENT  PAY? 

(Continued  from  page  644) 


But  to  return  to  sanity.  There  is,  besides  probation,  an- 
other process  of  our  present  criminal  administration  that  needs 
some  explanation  and  correction.  I  refer  to  parole. 

We  have  the  peculiar  practice  of  consigning  the  convicted 
to  prison  for  definite  periods.  Even  the  so-called  indeterminate 
sentence  has  its  arbitrary  maximum  and  minimum.  The  judge, 
with  owl-like  wisdom,  decides  that  one  man  needs  three  months, 
another,  three  years,  another,  ten  years.  But  when  one 
remembers  the  cant  of  the  day,  that  prison  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  prisoner,  that  through  his  prison  experience  the  culprit 
is  to  be  corrected  and  made  socially  safe,  then  the  absurdity 
of  this  complacent  fixing  of  the  time  for  his  cure  becomes  at 
once  evident.  A  physical  disability  is  far  more  easy  of  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  than  is  a  mental  one — but  suppose  our  doctors, 
on  their  first  visit,  should  consign  their  patients  to  bed  or  to  a 
hospital  for  selected  fixed  periods,  and  should  then  keep  them 
confined  until  the  expiration  of  those  periods  even  though  a 
recovery  might  long  before  have  been  effected.  Or  suppose,  the 
time  having  expired,  and  the  patient  being  still  dangerously  ill, 
the  doctor  should  then  discharge  him  from  all  care,  turn  him 
out,  with  his  infection  and  his  menace,  to  the  damage  both  of 
himself  and  of  others.  Such  a  practice  would  not  be  considered 
quite  sensible.  And  yet,  in  truth,  it  would  be  more  wise,  more 
safe,  than  is  our  actual  present  practice  with  our  socially  ill. 
The  seriousness  of  the  criminal  disease,  its  likely  course,  the 
possibilities  of  its  cure  and  the  time  necessary  for  its  cure  are 
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all  far  more  difficult  of  estimation  than  are   the  parallel  un- 
certainties of  a  physical  disease. 

It  would  seem  to  students  of  this  problem  that  there  is  but 
one  form  of  sentence  that  should  be  used,  and  that  is  the  truly 
indefinite  sentence.  But  this  brings  in  another  problem,  the 
problem  of  release.  We  need  "doctors"  who  can  pass  intel- 
ligently upon  this-  next  important  step.  In  present  practice, 
ordinary  decency  in  prison  behavior  will  generally  gain  a 
shortening  of  the  term.  But  can  this  prison  behavior  really 
tell  us  much?  The  life  of  a  prison  is  an  ordered  life.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  man  may  be  wholly  unfit  for  social  free- 
dom and  still  be  a  good  prisoner.  Many  a  decent  "trusty"  falls 
into  crime  as  soon  as  released.  He  goes  out  into  the  world 
of  temptation  and  lure,  into  the  world  of  liberty  and  difficulty, 
and  it  does  not  take  him  long  to  get  into  trouble. 

THE  solution  of  the  problem  of  release,  as  we  see  it,  is 
simply  this.  There  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  board 
of  experts,  a  permanent  parole  board,  which  should  bring  to 
the  study  of  the  prison  inmates  all  that  science  has  now  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  character  interpretation.  Discharge  should 
not  be  possible  until  this  board  shall  have  decided  that  such 
discharge  is  reasonably  safe,  and  it  should  then  be  made — 
though  this  last  is  but  my  personal  opinion — through  the 
original  committing  court  or  by  that  court's  order.  But  some- 
thing more  is  needed.  Since  no  known  method  of  studying  a 
man  in  one  situation  will  enable  us  to  determine  positively 
what  that  man  will  do  in  another  situation,  since  no  study  of 
the  average  fairly  normal  man  in  prison  can  tell  us  what  that 
man  will  do  when  given  his  freedom,  there  should  be  added  to 
the  prison,  for  all  doubtful  cases,  a  department  of  convalescence, 
a  parole  department  of  able  workers.  No  man  ever  so  needed 
a  friend  as  the  man  who  is  emerging  from  a  prison  gate.  He 
has  been  demoralized  by  the  prison  discipline,  he  has  lost  contact 
with  the  world,  his  stamina  has  been  sapped,  and  here  he  is, 
handicapped  beyond  all  measure,  facing  a  complex  and  distrust- 
ful society,  a  society  in  which  even  the  best  of  us  need  all  of 
our  resources  for  a  successful  adjustment. 

We  have  parole  officers  now?  Yes,  I  know  of  an  institution 
with  something  like  1,600  inmates  that  has  one.  What  a  farce! 
We  need  a  corps  of  men,  superior  men,  men  who  have  had 
social  training.  The  position  of  parole  officer  should  be.  a 
dignified  position,  one  paying  a  good  salary.  Would  that  be 
too  great  an  outlay?  Consider  the  saving  to  the  community 
could  we  but  keep  these  discharged  men  from  again  falling 
into  crime.  Suppose  a  parole  officer  should  be  able  to  guide 
helpfully  but  ten  men  a  year,  the  saving  to  the  state  in  costs 
of  prosecution  alone  would  pay  his  salary  several  times  over. 
No,  effective  parole,  like  good  probation,  is  not  an  extravagance, 
it  is  a  measure  of  economy.  No  matter  what  it  might  cost,  the 
state  cannot  lose  by  it,  it  must  gain. 

Here  then  are  glimpses  of  an  improved  criminal  administra- 
tion. Add  an  efficient  police  force  and  a  politics-free  district 
attorney's  office,  and  our  criminal  problem  will  shrink,  despite 
our  laws,  to  a  size  that  will  no  longer  appall  us.  The  problem 
of  societal  protection  is  not  a  hopeless  one,  it  has  its  solutions. 
But  these  solutions  call  for  thought,  they  must  not  be  ap- 
proached with  prejudice.  Nor  should  we  be  satisfied  with 
formulas  alone,  with  names  alone,  with  just  the  pretence  of 
social  practice.  There  is  work  to  be  done  here.  There  is 
a  duty. 

Our  old  methods  were  founded  on  vengeance,  and  it  is  only 
so  far  as  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  this  is  still  their  founda- 
tion that  they  have  the  slightest  claim  to  our  respect.  If  it  be 
vengeance  we  are  after,  then  let  us  go  ahead  as  we  are — it 
can  then  matter  little  whether  we  injure  society  or  not,  for 
vengeance  must  always  be  blind  to  other  interests.  But  then 
if  we  are  to  continue  with  these  methods,  let  us  give  over  our 
hypocrisy,  let  us  stop  talking  about  the  reform  of  the  .prisoner 
and  the  protection  of  society. 
THE  SURVEY.  It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rales:  Display:  Graphic,  30  cents  a  line;  Midmonthly,  27  cents  a  line.  14 
agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements  eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  in- 
cluding address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash 
with  orders.  Discounts  S%  on  three  insertions:  10%  on  six  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19tb  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Superintendent  in  protective 
home  for  unadjusted  girls.  Ability  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  home  life  and 
understanding  of  girls  and  their  problems 
essential.  Reply  stating  details.  5419 
SURVEY. 

JEWISH  family  welfare  agency  of  high 
standards  in  large  midwestern  city  needs 
two  additional  case  workers  with  training 
and  experience.  Address  Box  5401  SURVEY. 

WANTED  by  Jewish  Family  Welfare 
Society  in  large  eastern  city,  social  case 
workers.  Candidates  with  experience  pre- 
ferred, but  college  graduates  with  training 
in  social  science  will  be  considered.  5396 
SURVEY. 

WANTED — young  woman,  experienced 
in  club  work,  to  take  charge  of  Girls'  Club 
Department  in  Philadelphia  Settlement. 
Must  have  initiative  and  executive  ability. 
References  required;  state  age  and  exper- 
ience. 5420  SURVEY. 

BOYS'  WORKER  in  small  Southern 
Jewish  Orphanage,  single,  preferably  col- 
lege graduate,  able  to  take  care  of  athletic 
and  other  activities  and  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew.  5413  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  man  with  institutional 
experience  and  ability  to  be  a  leader  of 
boys  in  a  dependent  congregate  institution. 
Salary  is  $75.00  per  month,  laundry,  board 
and  sleeping  quarters.  Institution  two 
miles  from  city  in  eastern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 5433  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  L 

WANTED:  Resident  for  small  settle- 
ment in  New  York  City.  5415  SURVEY. 


MEN  WANTED 
BOY  SCOUTS  of  AMERICA 

300    New    Men    to    be   placed    within 
year 


30-day  intensive  training   schools 
(or   prospective   Scout   Executives 


Throughout  the  year 

Auspices 
National      Council,      Boy   Scouts    of 

America 

Columbia   and    New  York 

Universities    Co-operating 

Address   oil  communications   to 

BOY   SCOUTS   OF   AMERICA 

200    Fifth    Avenue,    New   York   City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

AN  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  is 
wanted  for  the  Community  Health  Center 
of  Philadelphia,  under  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Charities.  The  Center  conducts 
clinics  in  preventive  medicine  and  dental 
hygiene.  It  also  has  a  Psychiatric  Depart- 
ment and  an  extension  service  for  nutri- 
tion and  health  education.  In  replying 
please  state  full  qualifications. 

WANTED — young  man,  experienced  in 
club  work,  to  take  charge  of  Boys'  Club 
Department  in  Philadelphia  Settlement. 
Must  have  initiative  and  executive  ability. 
References  required ;  state  age  and  exper- 
ience. 5421  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  General  Secretary  for  coun- 
ty child  placing  organization  in  central 
Massachusetts,  which  maintains  a  Receiv- 
ing Home.  5416  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  In  a  Philadelphia  Hospital 
a  Social  Case  Worker  with  hospital  ex- 
perience. One  capable  of  assisting  in  su- 
pervising. 5426  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY  with  experi- 
ence and  training  for  well  established  fam- 
ily society.  Give  experience,  references,  and 
salary  expected  with  application.  Family 
Welfare  Association,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

DO  YOU   NEED 

Institutional,  Settlement,  Family  Case 
Workers:  Club  Leaders,  Trained  Nurses, 
Dietitians,  Child  Welfare  or  Industrial 
Social  Workers?  Executive  Service  Cor- 
poration, Pershing  Square  Building,  New 
York  City. 

WANTED:  In  a  Philadelphia  Hospital 
a  Social  Worker  with  good  educational 
background  and  experience  in  case  work. 
Hospital  experience  not  necessary.  5406 
SURVEY. 

Congested  Industrial  District  domi- 
nantly  Carpatho-Rusin  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania needs  couple  for  settlement,  estab- 
lished thirty  years.  Twenty  room  house. 
Budget  $z5,ooo.  College  graduates  pre- 
ferred. 5417  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  college  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1256  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  New  York. 


WORKERS  W ANTED 

MATRON  in  small  Southern  Jewish 
Orphanage.  Must  have  some  educational 
back  ground  and  able  to  take  care  of  all 
of  the  aspects  of  a  household  of  about  100 
people.  Give  full  particulars  and  references 
in  the  first  letter.  5412  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  Home  for  Girls  wants  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  with  knowledge  of  Do- 
mestic Science  and  Sewing.  Apply  Mrs. 
Katsky,  555  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  twenty-eight  years,  three 
and  one  half  years  experience  as  teacher 
and  assistant  superintendent,  Protestant, 
wants  position  as  superintendent  or  assist- 
ant, in  institution  for  boys.  Good  references. 
5422  SURVEY. 

PUBLIC  health  nurse,  formerly  teacher, 
graduate  of  professional  school,  wishes  to 
change  position.  Experience  includes  well 
baby  clinics,  visiting  nursing  and  supervi- 
sion. 5427  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  of  ten  years  experience 
as  head  of  community  organizations  seeks 
similar  position.  Has  ability  for  hard  and 
earnest  work.  5424  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER  desires 
position  as  assistant  superintendent  or 
housemother  in  girls'  or  childrens'  insti- 
tution. 5367  SURVEY. 

RESPONSIBLE  position,  preferably  in 
work  with  children  or  young  people  and 
their  parents,  by  woman  of  broad  experi- 
ence— casework,  research,  organizer,  execu- 
tive. Free  next  April.  5373  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  evening  student,  desiret 
employment  as  boy's  or  social  service 
worker  in  New  York  City  or  vicinity. 
Jewish  training,  capable.  5428  SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOS 


shows./HS//ioirtomaeiomecoo- 
ing,  cake-making,  candy-  making: 
-r  o  o  cater  run 


,          -, 

-rive  big  profits.  How  to  cater,  run 
ie  TEA  ROOMS,  Motor  InnH.  C»feUr- 
.    overSl  Way.  to  Make  Money,  in  your 
---  ««ame8«  or  good  positions.    Wntc  today  for 
Illtu.  booklet.   ••Cookinzfor  ProOt."  it's  h  Kf.h. 
r.  Scoool  it  Htmi  Etonamics,849t.  5Slb  St..Cbei|> 


REAL    ESTATE 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

Have  you  a  Cottage,  Camp  or  Bungalow 
to  Rent  or  For  Sale? 

Have  you  Real  Esate  transactions  of 
any  kind  pending? 

Try  the  SURVEY'S  Classified  columns. 
Special  Real  Estate  advertising  section! 
March,  April,' May,  June  issues. 

RATES 

25c  an   agate   line  $3.50  an    inch 

Advertising   Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  I9th  Street        New  York  City 


(In  nnsvitring  advertisements  please  mention  THB  SURVEY.    It  Helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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TRAVEL   OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  TRIP  TO  EUROPE.  Organizing 
«mall  party  World's  Largest  Student 
Travel  Organization.  Europe  36  days 
$290.  63  days  $490.  Mediterranean  Cruise 
with  Europe  $390.  Scandinavia  $390.  Only 
one  organizer  to  a  city  or  college.  STU- 
DENT INTERNATIONALE,  238  Back 
Bay,  Boston. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"Home -Making  as  a   Profession" 

Is  »  80-pp.   111.    handbook — It'i  FRKK      Home-study 

Domestic    Science    courses,    for    teaching.    Institution 

management,    etc.    and    for    home -making    efficiency. 

Am.  Sthool  of  Homi  Economies.  849  E.sath  St.,  Chleait 

REAL  HARRIS  HOMESPUNS 

||    •    ip  i  Direct    from    makers.      Ideal    sporting 

HarriS  I  WPPtl  -Materials.  Any  lencth  cut.      Price  VI  00 

1113  I"CCU  ner  v,!..    postace  paid.     Patterns    free. 

NEWALL  197    STORNOWAY  SCOTLAND 


WANTED:  Copies  of  the  Survey 
and  Survey  Graphic  for  1923:  Jan. 
i,  15  Feb.  i,  15;  March  15;  April 
15;  June  15;  Aug.  i;  Sept.  i ;  Dec. 
15.  1924:  Feb.  15.  1925:  March  15; 
May  15;  September  15;  October  15. 
1926:  Jan.  15.  Unexpected  demand  has 
wiped  out  our  stock.  Subscribers  who 
do  not  need  their  issues  for  future  use 
will  confer  a  real  favor  by  returning 
these  numbers  to  us  for  use  in  libraries 
and  colleges.  The  Survey,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 

Speeches,  club  papers,  articles,  lectures, 
debates,   etc.,   prepared  to  order.     Out- 
lines or  complete  productions.  Research 
work.     Exclusive  service. 
John    H.    Arnold,    Cedar    Falls,    Iowa. 


'Printing 
SMultigraphing 
Typewriting 
iling 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

W»    h»T»    complete   equipment 
tnd  an   expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
w«  csn  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaftr 
thaa  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Lit  us  istimati  on  your  next  jok 

W«b*ter      Letter      Addressing      •% 
Mailing      Company 

Mth  Street  at  8th   Avert  u« 

Longacn    2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 

loUi(r.phin<|  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I 
rpewrilin(     '  ' 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


Mailing 
Addressing 


REAL     ESTATE 


FOR  SALE 


CENTURY  old  Colonial  home  for  sale. 
Half-acre  garden,  trees.  Nine  rooms,  baths, 
fireplaces,  steam,  sleeping  porches.  Adapt- 
able two  families.  One  thousand  down, 
balance  seventy  monthly.  Call,  write 
"Owner",  264  Flaxhill  Road,  South  Nor- 
walk,  Conn. 

NEW    JERSEY 

EAST  TRENTON  HEIGHTS 

Building  lots  for  sale  in  Hamilton  Town- 
ship, Mercer  County,  N.  J.  For  full  de- 
scription and  terms  address  ADOLPH 
GRAEVBN,  201%  Reed  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


FOR  SALE 

FRESH  AIR  HOME  FOR  SALE.  Several 
acres  and  two  buildings  well  equipped  for 
thirty  children.  Splendid  location  for  per- 
manent or  summer  work.  Philanthropic 
organization  may  purchase  at  cost  price. 
Address  5425  SURVEY. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION  AND  THE  MEXICAN 
CASUAL,  by  E.  F.  Bamford,  Univ.  of 
Southern  Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (For- 
merly at  Baylor  Univ.)  i4p.  reprint, 
3oc  prepaid. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Wayi  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Orexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

AGED  CLIENTS  OF  BOSTON  SOCIAL  AGENCIES, 
by  a  Group  of  Investigators  and  Social 
Workers,  Lucile  Eaves,  Director.  Ex- 
perienced Social  workers  comment  on 
studies  based  on  over  a  thousand  case 
histories  of  care  given  the  aged.  Order 
from  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Cloth,  153  pp.,  $1.15. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGIT  FOR  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).  Chicago  Council  jf 
Social  Agencies,  308  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  250  per  copy. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  centt  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THI  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 

the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 

,     in  the  betterment  of  the  world.     Put  if 

in  your  library.     $3.00  a  year.     19   W. 

Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


NON-INVASION- 

Most  thoughtful  men  and  women 
have  virtually  given  up  the  hope 
of  ever  finding  a  community  where 
NON-INVASION  is  the  rule. 
None  of  your  Utopias  or  "dream 
colonies",  you  understand  —  just  a 
pleasant  place  to  live  in,  and 
where  people  mind  their  own 
business. 


Mt.  Airy 


AT  CROTON 
ON   HUDSON 
60  minutes  from  New  York 
100  trains  daily 

is  attracting  the  non-invasive  kind 
of    people  —  writers,    artists,   think- 
ing people.  Most  beautiful  wooded 
country,   near  shops   and   schools. 
$300  up  buys    }4    acre 

Cash    or   easy  terms 
Well    worth    looking    into  —  come 
talk   it   over   with 


Chelsea   0432 


Looking  for  a  position? 
Want  to  make  a  change? 
Instead    of    worrying    about   it 
and  getting  discouraged   adopt 
the    policy    of    this    advertiser 
and   insert   a   want    ad   in   the 
Survey. 

The  Survey 

iiz  East  19  Street 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

"I  received  seventeen  replies  to  my 
advertisement  in  the  Survey.  There 
was  a  generally  high  class  level  of 
quality  in  the  replies,  too.  Neighbor- 
hood Association  had  good  cause  to 
appreciate  the  Survey's  service  in  that 
entire  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Give  Him  a  Piece 
of  Your  Mind 

For  the  frivolous  friend,  the  way- 
ward parent— for  any  person  who  might 
profit  by  a  better  understanding  of  man- 
kind and  its  curious  and  interesting 
ways  give  a  trial  trip  on  Survey  Gra- 
phic. That  will  put  your  argument? 
clearly  and  with  the  added  charm  of 
the  pictures. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC      - 

112   East   19   Street,  ew  York 
For    $3    nclosed    send    Survey    Graphic 
for    the    next    twelve    months     (or    4 
months    trial    $i)    to 


Name 
Address 


3-1-26 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps  ui   it  identifies  yea  ) 
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"th-om  a  Tainting  by 
•Dupksiu 
Courtesy  of  the 
t&ftetTOpolitarL* 
tffttiaeum  of  An 


We  all  know  Franklin  as  a  printer,  an 
essayist  and  a  remarkable  statesman,  but 
how  many  of  us  know  that  his  most 
important  work  was  done  at  an  age  when 
all  too  many  men  are  indulging  in  fire- 
side leisure?  At  £8,  Franklin  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  mail  service  of  the  colonies. 
At  70,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  of  rive 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  was  made  Commissioner 
to  France  to  intercede  for  the  colonies.  At 
75,  he  was  sent  on  a  commission  to  make 
peace  with  Great  Britain.  At  79,  he  was 
made  Chief  Executive  of  Pennsylvania  and 
he  held  that  pott  until  he  was  82.  Shortly 
before  his  death  at  84,  he  began  fighting  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery. 


|T  a  time  when  practically  nothing  was 
known  about  the  prevention  of  sickness, 
when  life  was  hazardous  and  few  but 
the  stalwart  survived  and  when  the 
average  length  of  life  was  much  shorter  than  it 
is  today,  Benjamin  Franklin  lived  to  be  84  years 
old.  During  those  years,  Franklin  guarded  his 
health  and  preached  fresh  air.  exercise  and 
moderation  in  food. 

Do  you  know  how  long  you  are  likely  to  live? 
Have  you  ever  looked  at  the  figures  shown  in  the 
Life  Table  prepared  by  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company?  These  figures  tell,  to  a  day, 
what  the  chances  are.  While  the  Table  does  not 
consider  you  individually,  it  does  consider  the 
composite  you — you  and  all  the  other  tens  of 
thousands  just  your  age.  It  averages  those  in  good 
health,  those  fairly  well  and  those  ailing. 

Live  Longer 

If  you  are  a  man,  32  years  old,  reasonably  healthy, 
the  Life  Table  tells  you  that  you  will  probably 
live  35  more  years.  A  woman  of  the  same  age  will 
live  36  more  years.  Is  that  enough  for  you?  Of 
course  not.  Think  of  all  the  vigorous  men  you 
know  who  are  more  than  67.  Think  of  all  the 
busy,  worth-while  women  who  are  more  than 
68.  Suppose  Franklin  had  died  at  67. 

We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Life  Table  so 


In  order  that  you  may  know  how  many  years  are  ahead 
of  you,  according  to  the  law  of  averages,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company,  upon  request,  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  its  Life  Table. 

And  to  help  you  protect  your  health,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  our  booklet,  "Your  Chance  to  Live". 

Men  and  women  are  living  longer  than  their  forefathers 
lived.  Life  is  being  made  safer  than  it  was  a  generation 


that  you  may  see  what  your  chances  are — what- 
ever your  present  age  may  be.  If  you  drift  along 
and  do  nothing  about  building  up  your  health 
you  may  live  as  long  as  the  Table  indicates.  If 
you  are  careless  you  may  live  fewer  years.  But  if 
you  want  to  live  in  good,  sound  health  to  a  ro- 
bust,  ripe  old  age,  you  will  begin  now  to  plan  for 
those  extra,  golden  years  that  may  be  yours. 

How  Young  are  You? 

That  uncompromising  record  in  the  family  Bible 
telling  the  day  youwerebprn  may  be  surmounted. 
It  fixes  your  age  but  it  does  not  tell  how  young 
you  are.  In  actual  physical  condition  you  may  be 
ten  or  fifteen  years  younger  than  your  birth  cer- 
tificate  states — or  you  may  be  ten  or  fifteen  years 
older ! 

Go  to  your  doctor  and  find  out  whether  your 
body  is  keeping  its  youth.  Have  him  take  a  health 
inventory.  Perhaps  you  will  discover  that  you 
are  in  much  better  condition  than  you  thought. 
If  impairments  are  found  they  can,  in  most  cases, 
be  corrected.  There  are  few  organic  diseases, 
even  those  which  affect  heart,  lungs,  blood  ves- 
sels  and  kidneys,  which  cannot  be  prevented  or 
held  in  check. 

Get  a  Life  Table.  See  how  many  more  years  it 
allots  to  persons  of  your  age.  Then  have  your 
doctor  tell  you  how  to  stay  young. 


ago.  Medical  science  and  sanitation  are  doing  marvel- 
ous things  to  combat  disease. 

One  after,  another  dangerous  germs  have  been  dis- 
covered :  nd  the  diseases  they  cause  are  being  brought 
under  control. 

Send  today  for  both  the  Life  Table  and  "Your  Chance 
to  Live".  They  will  be  mailed  you  without  charge. 

HALEY  F1SKE,  Prciident. 


\ 


f* 
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Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World.  More  Ax.«*f*.  Mm  /Wir-ioM^r*.  More  Insurance  in  force.  More  new  Insurance  eachyear 
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From  One  Sentence  To  Millions 


ON  MARCH  10, 1876,  a  single  sen- 
tence was  heard  over  the  tele- 
phone. Now,  after  half  a  century, 
50,000,000  conversations  are 
heard  each  day. 

"Mr.  Watson,  come  here;  I 
want  you,"  spoken  by  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  the  inventor,  was 
the  first  sentence. 

His  first  crude  instruments  had 
been  tested  by  sounds  and  single 
words;  the  patent  had  been 
granted;  the  principle  was  estab- 
lished from  which  a  world  of  tele- 
phones has  since  resulted.  But 
at  that  time  the  telephone  had 
not  proved  its  practical  useful- 
ness— its  power  to  command. 


Bell's  words,  electrically  trans- 
mitted over  a  wire,  brought  his 
assistant  from  another  part  of  the 
building.  And  with  his  coming, 
the  telephone  became  a  dynamic 
factor  in  human  affairs. 

Since  that  first  call  untold  mil- 
lions of  sentences  have  been 
heard  over  the  telephone.  Men 
have  traveled  vast  distances  in 
answer  to  its  calls.  The  wheels  of 
great  industrial  enterprises  have 
turned  at  its  commands.  Every- 
thing that  man  can  say  to  man 
has  been  carried  to  a  distance  over 
its  wires  and  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  nations  have  been 
influenced  through  its  use. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 


BELL 


SYSTEM 


IN     ITS     SEMI-CENTENNIAL     YEAR    THE     BELL     SYSTEM     LOOKS     FOR- 
WARD   TO    CONTINUED     PROGRESS    IN    TELEPHONE    COMMUNICATION 
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A  TIP 

TO   SOCIAL  MINDS 
FROM  THE  SURVEYOR 


The  surveyor  "orients  himself"  or  "gets  his  bearings"  as 
his  first  duty  after  setting  up  his  instrument. 

Otherwise  he  could  not  chart  the  size  and  shape  of  an 
area  nor  show  where  it  "hitches  on"  to  other  known  land. 

Progressive  social  workers  "orient  themselves"  at  the 
annual  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  before  starting 
a  new  year. 

It  enables  them  to  plan  the  size  and  shape  of  their 
12-month  programs  and  to  see  where  these  hitch  on  to  the 
broad  social  work  scheme. 

Then,  to  "relieve  the  tension"  of  sessions,  are  the 
acquaintances  made  and  renewed  among  5000  people  of 
similar  interests. 

That's  worth  the  trip.  So' are  the 'entertainment  features 
that  Cleveland  hosts  to  the  Conference  are  preparing. 

Take  a  tip  from  the  surveyor  and  plan  to  "orient  yourself" 
at  Cleveland. 

Reservations  Now! 


Fifty-third  Annual 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

Cleveland,  Ohio  May  26-  June  2 

Address  all  inquiries  to   523   Electric  Bldg. 


"Keep  pace 

with  the 

forward  inarch  of 
Social  Work" 
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A  Glimpse  Ahead 


Just  Like  Steve,  by  £l<-anor  Rowland  Wembr'tdge 

ONE  of  Mrs.  Wembridge's  pungent  comments,  in 
story  form,  on  the  deep  psychological  verities 
which,  rooted  in  boy  and  girl  nature,  bear  fruit  in 
such  baffling  behavior.  This  is  so  striking  a  revela- 
tion of  the  educational  processes  that  breed  crime  that 
we  wanted  to  publish  it  with  the  crime  articles  in 
the  last  Graphic.  But  crime  is,  we  fancy,  still  with 
us,  and  the  story  will  be  none  the  less  apropos  in  the 
April  issue. 
West  Lynn,  by  Robert  W.  Bruere 

Mr.  Bruere  took  his  observant  self  to  the  town  in 
Massachusetts  where  a  General  Electric  Company 
plant  offered  a  striking  example  of  industrial  democ- 
racy and  studied  it  at  close  range  for  The  Surrey. 
"The  consensus  of  opinion,"  he  remarks,  "was  that 
the  plan  of  representation  in  West  Lynn  owed  its 
success  to  the  mutual  confidence  that  had  been  estab- 
lished between  management  and  employes  and  that 
the  basis  of  that  confidence  was  the  sharing  of  knowl- 
edge not  only  of  the  technique  of  production  control, 
but  also  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  plant  as  a 
unit_the  substitution  of  candor  for  secrecy  with 
respect  to  all  matters  of  common  concern."  An 
illuminating  record  of  intelligent  and  imaginative  plant 
organization,  to  be  published  in  the  April  Graphic. 

The  Independent  Farmer,  by  Joseph  K.  Hart 

It  is  a  thrilling  experience  to  see  the  ideals  one  has 
mulled  over  and  struggled  for  during  long  years 
flowering  in  reality.  That  was  the  experience  which 
The  Survey's  educational  editor  had  when  he  visited 
Denmark  last  summer.  Here  in  the  first  of  three 
articles  on  the  folk  highschools  of  Denmark  and  their 
bearing  or.  the  wonderful  agricultural  civilization  of 
that  little  peninsula  he  recounts  his  stirring  experience. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

HE  anthracite  strike  is  over.  Yes?  What 
next?  Another  one?  Robert  Bruere  cuts 
to  the  heart  of  the  coal  problem  with 
his  plea  for  public  responsibility  (p.  657). 

WILLIAM  PATON  reports  a  striking  evidence 
of  progress  in  dealing  with   opium    (p.  659). 
He  is   secretary  of  the   National   Christian   Council 
for  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  and  has  recently  been 
in  this  country. 

RAYMOND  CLAPP,  associate  director  of  the 
Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland,  gives  on 
p.  661  the  first  published  gleanings  of  a  significant 
study  of  the  relative  support  of  typical  forms  of 
social  work  in  a  group  of  selected  cities.  The 
research  is  being  done  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Association  for  Community  Organization. 

THE  difficulties  of  the  problem  child  fade  beside 
those  encountered  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
parent.  Mrs.  Ratliff  sketches  a  group  of  cases  met 
in  a  city  high  school  where  a  sustained  effort  is  made 
to  adjust  individual  problems;  their  implication  is 
clear  (p.  669). 


THE   story  of   Miss   Dunniwell's   efforts   to   fit 
ideas  into  a  school  system — a  true  story  in  all 
its    essentials — has    its    obvious    lesson    for    school 
administrators  and  parents  too  (p.  672). 

WHAT  kind  of  house  can  best  be  built  in  the 
city  for  low  rental?  On  the  answer  to  that 
question  much  housing  progress  hangs.  Henry 
Wright,  who  offers  some  answers  (p.  673),  has  long 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  experimental  treatment  of 
housing  problems.  He  has  been  serving  as  consultant 
to  the  New  York  Commission  of  Housing  and 
Regional  Planning  and  is  now  engaged  in  research 
for  the  City  Housing  Corporation  of  New  York. 

THE   economic  value   of   health   in   the   modern 
city  (p.  678)  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of  Stanford  University 
and  past  president  of  the  American  Medical  Asssocia- 
tion,  before  the  Chicago  Association   of  Commerce. 

NEARLY   everybody   is   in    Florida — or   on   the 
way    to    it.     What's    to    keep    them    all    well 
when  they  get  there?    Not   Florida   sunshine   alone. 
Rigorous  sanitary  measures  are  needed.    The  state's 
health  officer  tells  how  they  are  supplied    (p.  679). 

SHOULD  the  nurse  be  trained  to  see  her  job  in 
relation  to  the  community?  If  so,  how?  Mr. 
Kulp  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  at- 
tempts an  answer  in  an  article  (p.  680)  which  is  an 
abridged  version  of  his  address  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Nurses  Association. 

DR.  EMERSON'S  plea  for  measuring  sticks  in 
the  January  Midmonthly  was  directed  mainly 
at  caseworkers.    Representative  leaders  in  the  family 
social  work  field  comment  on  it  on  p.  683. 

HOW  to  burn  soft  coal  was  a  bothersome  ques- 
tion in  Eastern  households  during  the  strike. 
But  how  to  mine  it  without  economic  pinch  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  or  both,  is  the  perennial  problem 
of  operators  and  miners  in  the  central  states. 
Norman  J.  Ware,  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Louisville,  discusses  (p.  688)  a  sequel 
to  the  Jacksonville  agreement  in  -the  Western 
Kentucky  fields.  Ellis  Searles,  editor  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal,  replies  heatedly. 

MR.  LILIENTHAL,  who  analyses  the  sen- 
sible and  hopeful  Railway  Labor  Bill  (p.  690) 
is  assistant  to  Donald  R.  Richberg,  general  counsel 
for  the  Associated  Railroad  Labor  Organizations. 
Mr.  Lilienthal  helped  draft  the  bill  and  writes: 
"I  wouldn't  be  exactly  human  if  I  didn't  look 
favorably  on  the  product  of  that  long  hard  pull." 

O  UMMER  schooling  for  girls  in  industry  is  still 
^)  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  John  Troxell  of 
the  department  of  economics  at  Wisconsin,  an  in- 
structor in  the  pioneer  1925  session  of  the  Summer 
School  for  Working  Women  there,  raises  some  ques- 
tions as  to  the  course  of  its  development  (p.  693). 

THROUGH  oversight  the  pages  of  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  The  Survey  were  so  numbered  as 
to  duplicate  those  of  the  February  Graphic.     Page 
references    will    be    differentiated    in    the    index    to 
Volume  LV. 
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Coal:  Your  Job  and  Mine 


By  Robert  W.  Bruere 


1 


anthracite  deadlock  is  not  so  much  ended 
as  in  abeyance ;  a  year  from  this  month,  the 
Jacksonville  agreement  will  terminate  with  every 
present  prospect  of  a  nation-wide  lockout  or 
strike  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields.  The  most  remarkable 
fact  about  the  long  anthracite  suspension  was  not  so  much 
the  extraordinary  endurance  of  the  strikers  or  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  consuming  public,  which,  thanks  to  a  mild  winter, 
was  able  somehow  to  keep  warm  with  substitutes,  but  the 
absence  of  any  groups  with  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  predicament  in  which  the  operators  and  miners  found 
themselves  and  prepared  to  rally  public  opinion  to  the  un- 
snarling of  that  predicament. 

As  the  deadlock  dragged  on,  thousands  of  scattered  in- 
dividuals played  ineptly  about  the  fringes  of  the  problem. 
Of  the  countless  suggestions  for  the  settlement  of  the  strike 
that  poured  in  upon  the  conferees,  a  majority  are  said  to 
have  emanated  from  merchants,  bankers  and  newspaper 
men  in  the  anthracite  towns  whose  business  was  hurt  by  the 
suspension.  But  there  were  no  public  groups  capable  of 
focusing  opinion  and  making  it  effective. 

The  only  public  official  who  energetically  bestirred  him- 
self to  settle  the  strike  before  it  was  ended  by  mutual  ex- 
haustion was  Governor  Pinchot,  and  his  maturely  considered 
recommendations  aroused  no  responsive  support  outside  of 
his  official  family  and  the  miners  who  believed  in  his  dis- 
interested integrity.  Certainly  no  social  agencies,  no  groups 
of  public-spirited  volunteers  rallied  to  his  support  when  his 
political  enemies  heaped  indignity  upon  him  and  his  program 
by  alleging  that  he  was  moved  solely  by  considerations  of 
political  expediency. 

President  Coolidge's  request  that  he  be  given  the  emer- 
gency powers  recommended  by  the  United  States  Coal  Com- 
mission was  disregarded  not  only  by  Congress  but  also  by 
the  public  at  large.  Outside  of  a  few  editorial  writers, 


almost  no  one,  certainly  no  groups  of  social  workers  or 
public-spirited  individuals,  paid  any  attention  to  the  care- 
fully drafted  proposals  of  the  forty-odd  engineers  and 
economists  who  addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  disputants 
on  December  5,  although  such  men  as  Henry  R.  Seager, 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsey,  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Edwin  R. 
A.  Seligman  and  Royal  Meeker  were  among  those  who 
signed  the  letter. 

The  attempts  of  the  Committee  on  Coal  and  Power 
sponsored  by  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy  to 
marshall  liberal  and  radical  opinion  behind  its  program  of 
adjustment  were  equally  unavailing.  Senator  Copeland's 
success  in  persuading  the  Senate  to  call  upon  the  President 
to  intervene  had  no  practical  effect  and  was  not  taken 
seriously  beyond  the  inner  circles  of  his  political  constituency. 
The  announcement  that  Senator  Wheeler  proposes  to 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  chartering  of  a  Federal  Anthracite 
Company  has  awakened  so  little  interest  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  bill  if  introduced  will  ever  get  out  of  committee. 
The  entire  record  is  one  of  public  ineptitude  and  the  failure 
of  public-spirited  individuals  and  groups  to  develop  coherence 
through  which  their  scattered  purposes  might  have  produced 
results. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  even  those  individuals  who 
manifested  some  sense  of  civic  obligation  during  the  anthra- 
cite deadlock  are  taking  any  steps  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
settlement  the  steady  influence  of  outside  interest  without 
which  it  is  likely  to  lose  such  constructive  vitality  as  at  the 
moment  it  may  possess.  For  there  is  little  assurance  in  the 
new  agreement  that  it  will  convert  the  tradition  of  conflict, 
out  of  which  the  deadlock  grew,  into  a  spirit  of  cooperation, 
or  that  it  will  prevent  interruptions  of  anthracite  produc- 
tion even  within  the  five-year  period  for  which  it  is  to  run, 
without  the  support  or  pressure  of  sustained  outside  interest. 

The  deadlock  began  when  the  operators  refused  to  con- 
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sider  the  miners'  demands  for  wage  increases,  the  check-off 
and  other  concessions  which  they  believed  would  increase 
the  costs  of  production.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  miners  have  given  up  their  determination  to  win  these 
demands  in  spite  of  their  temporary  defeat.  The  operators' 
early  insistence  upon  a  plan  of  arbitration  that  would  leave 
the  determination  of  wage  scales  to  an  odd  numbered  board 
of  impartial  outsiders  was  probably  due  to  their  belief  that 
such  arbitration  would  result  in  a  scaling  down  of  wages. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  agreement  that  they  have  given 
up  this  hope.  The  compromise  scheme  of  arbitration  actually 
adopted  is  no  guarantee  against  a  deadlock,  not  only  at  the 
expiration  of  the  five-year  period  but  annually  after  June  I, 
1925  when  "either  party  may,  in  writing,  propose  modifica- 
tions in  the  wage  scales."  The  board  of  two  provided  in 
Article  III  of  the  agreement  is  "obligated,  within  ninety 
days  after  appointment,  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  all  issues 
in  controversy,  and  to  that  end  shall  formulate  their  own 
rules  and  methods  of  procedure  and  may  enlarge  the  board 
to  an  odd  number,  in  which  event  the  majority  shall  be 
binding."  The  miners'  leaders,  in  claiming  victory  before 
the  rank  and  file  on  the  ground  that  the  agreement  does  not 
mean  "arbitration,"  have  openly  declared  that  in  the  event 
of  a  deadlock  in  the  board  of  two  on  an  issue  which  they 
regard  as  crucial  they  will  see  to  it  that  the  enlargement 
of  the  board  to  an  odd  number,  which  is  permissive  only, 
does  not  occur. 

The  Survey  for  March  I  pointed  out  editorially  that  the 
most  promising  section  of  the  agreement  is  Article  IV,  which 
seems  to  express  the  desire  of  both  parties  to  work  out  a 
basis  of  joint  cooperation  along  the  lines  of  the  suggestion 
made  in  the  open  letter  of  the  engineers  and  economists 
under  date  of  December  5. 

We  believe  [ran  that  letter]  that  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  anthracite  coal  rests 
upon  you,  operators  and  miners,  jointly  .  .  .  that  no  agreement 
will  insure  continuity  of  production  and  distribution  in  the 
future  which  fails  to  provide  a  continuing  joint  agency  which 
will  concern  itself,  not  so  much  with  the  adjustment  of 
grievances,  as  with  the  constructive  consideration  of  the  under- 
lying economic  and  technical  facts  by  which  all  questions  of 
wages,  working  conditions  and  earnings  must  in  the  end  be 
determined. 

In  acknowledging  this  letter  on  behalf  of  the  operators, 
Major  W.  W.  Inglis  expressed  his  "hearty  assent."  Presi- 
dent Lewis  likewise  concurred  in  the  proposal  in  principle. ' 
It  is  upon  such  expressions  that  The  Survey's  editorial  based 
the  hope  that  Article  IV  which  entrusts  to  the  Board  of 
Conciliation,  exclusive  of  the  umpire,  the  working  out  of  a 
reciprocal  program  of  cooperation  and  efficiency  signified  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  relations  between  management 
and  men  in  the  anthracite  fields. 

Yet  uniless  the  two  groups  receive  the  continuing  moral 
support  of  interested  outsiders,  functioning  as  the  official 
representatives  of  public  opinion,  the  parties  may,  when  they 
get  back  to  the  routine  of  their  jobs,  interpret  this  section 
of  the  agreement  as  merely  an  open  door  to  a  series  of  dickers 
over  detached  demands  out  of  which  friction  has  traditionally 
developed,  rather  than  the  beginning  of  a  broad  program  of 
constructive  cooperation.  If  the  Board  of  Conciliation  fails 
to  induce  the  two  sides  to  create  a  new  agency  such  as  the 
proposals  of  the  engineers  and  economists  contemplate,  and 
undertakes  to  do  the  whole  job  itself,  there  is  nothing  in 


its  past  record  of  twenty-three  years  to  indicate  that  any- 
such  plan  of  labor-management  cooperation  as  that  now  in 
force  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  for  example, 
will  ever  come  out  of  its  deliberations.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  capacity  for  cooperation  in  anthracite  leader- 
ship greatly  needs  the  re-enforcement  of  sustained  and  sym- 
pathetic outside  interest.  From  what  direction  is  that  in- 
terest to  come? 

DURING  the  great  bituminous  strike  of  1922  there 
developed  a  wide  faith  that  the  beginning  of  effective 
public  participation  in  a  solution  of  the  ills  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry would  be  the  creation  of  a  permanent  federal  fact 
finding  agency.  That  belief  was  held  so  strongly  by  at  least 
a  small  number  of  public-spirited  individuals  that  it  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  the  United  States  Coal  Commission.  With 
the  creation  of  the  Commission  itself,  however,  even  those 
who  had  been  responsible  for  its  existence  dropped  out  of 
the  picture. 

During  the  anthracite  deadlock,  largely  no  doubt  because 
of  my  association  with  The  Survey's  special  number  on  coal, 
March  1922,  I  received  a  number  of  requests  from  colleges 
and  forums  for  interpretations  oi  the  coal  problem.  One  of 
these  took  me  to  a  forum  conducted  by  the  School  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Public  Affairs  in  Syracuse.  In  the  discussion  fol- 
lowing my  talk,  a  questioner  asked  me  whether  I  did  not 
think  that  the  most  important  practical  contribution  which 
a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens,  such  as  was  there  as- 
sembled, could  make  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem 
would  be  to  support  a  resolution  which  had  within  a  few 
days  been  introduced  into  Congress  calling  for  the  creation 
of  a  fact-finding  commission.  In  view  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  published  report  of  the  United  States  Coal  Com- 
mission of  1923  had  only  that  week  come  from  the  govern- 
ment printer,  the  question  had  a  peculiar  interest.  Instead 
of  answering  directly,  I  asked  the  audience  of  some  five 
hundred  men  and  women  to  indicate  by  a  show  of  hands 
how  many  of  them,  if  they  had  thought  of  it  first,  would 
themselves  have  put  this  question.  So  far  as  I  could 
determine,  the  answer  was  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 
I  had,  of  course,  referred  to  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  in  my  talk. 
Nevertheless,  by  further  questioning,  I  made  as  certain  as 
possible  that  no  one  in  that  unusually  intelligent  and  alert 
looking  audience — including  the  coal  dealers  who  were 
acting  as  ushers — clearly  remembered  the  existence  of  the 
United  States  Coal  Commission;  that  no  one  there  had 
studied  its  findings;  that  no  one  had  even  a  vague  idea  as 
to  what  the  Commission's  recommendations  had  been. 

The  Survey  has  repeatedly  commented  upon  the  failure 
of  the  Commission  to  hold  open  hearings  and  to  devise  some 
means,  under  the  limitations  of  the  statute  creating  it,  to 
give  wide  currency  to  its  findings  and  to  marshal  public 
support  back  of  its  recommendations.  But  in  retrospect  it 
seems  clear  that  more  important  than  any  possible  dereliction 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission  itself  was  the  absence  of  any 
public  agency  or  any  group  of  public  spirited  individuals 
who  might  have  conceived  it  their  duty  to  follow  the  Com- 
mission's work  intelligently,  to  focus  public  opinion  upon  its 
findings  and  recommendations  and  to  sustain  public  and  of- 
ficial interest  in  the  problem  toward  the  understanding  of 
which  the  Commission's  work  was  so  important  a  contribu- 
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tion.  Had  there  been  any  such  group  or  agency,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  my  experience  at  Syracuse  could  have  occurred 
or  that  public  opinion  could  have  remained  so.  inarticulate, 
unfocussed  and  ineffective  as  it  was  for  the  entire  term  of 
the  anthracite  deadlock  that  lasted  for  the  record-breaking 
period  of  165  days. 

This  failure  of  social  agencies  and  individuals  to  manifest 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  industry,  except  at  times  when 
their  own  comfort  is  disturbed  by  strikes,  is  resented  within 
the  industry  itself.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  bitter  refusal 
of  a  coal  mining  engineer  to  lend  his  signature  to  the  open 
letter  of  the  economists  and  engineers  of  December  5,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  no  confidence  that  this  group  or 
any  other  group  of  social  reformers  would  sustain  their 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  industry.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  an  isolated 
but  typical  mining  town,  had  endured  extraordinary  hard- 
ship due  to  unemployment  and  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment which  had  landed  scores  and  hundreds  of  families  in 
destitution.  He  felt  that  the  whole  social  service  and  social 
reform  movement  had  become  so  preoccupied  with  routine 
jobs,  had  become  so  completely  urbanized  and  limited  in 
outlook  that  even  its  leaders  failed  to  discover  the  analogy 
between  the  sweat  shop  conditions  in  the  city  tenements  to 
which  so  much  of  their  early  energy  and  enthusiasm  had  been 
directed  and  the  human  misery  and  exploitation  which  is 
today  so  widespread  not  only  in  the  unionized  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  but  also  in  the 
non-union  fields  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  where  low 
paid  and  stockaded  workers  are  piecing  out  a  modest  living 
at  the  expense  of  the  standards  for  which  their  brothers  in 
the  unionized  fields  are  making  incredible  sacrifices.  Except 
for  an  occasional  district  nurse,  he  could  find  no  evidence 
that  the  social  "uplifters"  had  any  sustained  interest  in  the 
life  of  the  coal  communities. 

DO  not  the  facts  implicit  in  these  incidents  constitute 
an  indictment  and  challenge  to  the  leadership  of  the 
social  professions  and  of  such  public  groups  as  those  represent- 
ed by  the  signers  of  the  open  letter  of  December  5.  And  is 
it  not  incumbent  upon  these  groups  to  meet  the  challenge 
by  recognizing  their  moral  obligation  to  sustain  the  interest 
to  which  they  profess  when  strikes  are  on? 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  either  the  miners 
or  the  operators  would  rush  forward  to  welcome  any  such 
outside  "meddling,"  however  worthily  inspired.  No  im- 
portant reform  within  the  community,  or  within  industry 
of  the  type  in  which  social  workers  and  economists  have 
traditionally  interested  themselves,  has  ever  failed  to  arouse 
resistance.  Tenement  house  and  health  campaigns  have  been 
opposed  by  their  beneficiaries  almost  as  often  as  by  owners 
of  tenements  and  sweat  shops.  The  point  is  that  in  a  civilized 
community  citizens  have  an  independent  right  and  moral 
obligation  to  concern  themselves  with  conditions  that 
constitute  a  public  menace.  The  persistence  and  increasing 
acuteness  of  the  human  problems  in  the  coal  fields  is  largely 
due  to  the  timidity  or  moral  slackness  of  social  agencies  and 
ordinarily  public  spirited  individuals  in  meeting  this  obliga- 
tion. 

But  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  The 
Division  of  Industrial  Studies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion under  the  direction  of  Mary  Van  Kleeck  has  for  years 
concerned  itself  with  important  phases  of  industrial  rela- 


tions in  the  coal  industry.  The  Institute  of  Economics  at 
Washington  is  actively  interesting  itself  in  the  coal  problem, 
a  fact  evidenced  by  the  extraordinarily  able  volume  by 
Walton  Hamilton  and  Helen  R.  Wright,  The  Case  of 
Ritminous  Coal,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second  volume 
devoted  to  various  proposals  for  the  solution  of  the  economic 
and  social  ills  of  the  coal  industry.  Carter  Goodrich,  as- 
sistant professor  of  economics  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
has  recently  published  The  Miner's  Freedom,  in  comment- 
ing upon  which  R.  Dawson  Hill  of  Coal  Age  says,  "He 
writes  like  a  coal  technician,  with  a  full  grasp  of  his  subject." 
The  proposals  of  the  economists  and  engineers  to  which  I 
have  repeatedly  referred  owe  their  existence  largely  to  the 
initiative  of  Morris  L.  Cooke  and  a  number  of  his  fellow 
members  in  the  Taylor  Society.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Department  of  Research  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  has  been  active  in 
arousing  in  members  of  his  group  a  sense  of  duty  with 
respect  to  the  disastrous  human  consequences  not  only  of 
conflict  in  the  anthracite  fields  but  also  of  the  war  of  at- 
trition that  is  being  carried  on  against  the  miners'  union  as 
the  result  of  the  Jacksonville  agreement.  John  B.  Andrews, 
as  secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion has  for  years  been  carrying  on  a  vigorous  educational 
and  legislative  campaign  for  the  control  of  coal  mine  hazards. 

Why  should  not  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
find  a  place  for  these  men  and  women  in  its  next  program? 
Why  should  it  not  entrust  to  them  the  organization  of  a 
standing  committee  on  coal  ?  Or  if  this  is  not  the  appropriate 
procedure,  why  should  not  the  initiative  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
or  the  Taylor  Society?  Or  again,  why  should  not  the  group 
of  economists  and  engineers  hold  together  and  develop  the 
proposals  in  which  at  the  height  of  the  strike  they  showed 
such  a  lively  interest? 

Unless  some  such  action  is  taken  either  by  organized 
groups  or  through  the  voluntary  initiative  of  public  spirited 
individuals,  what  likelihood  is  there  that  public  opinion  will 
not  continue  to  fail  the  anthracite  industry  in  the  construct- 
ive development  of  the  new  agreement  as  it  did  during  the 
recent  suspension,  or  that  the  disaster  of  a  1 65-day  deadlock 
in  anthracite  will  not  be  re-enacted  on  a  grander  scale  when 
the  present  bituminous  agreement  expires  in  March  1927? 

A  Body  Blow  at  Opium 

ON  February  9,  Lord  Reading,  the  Viceroy  of  India 
made  a  statement  on   the  future  opium  policy  of 
the   government   of    India   which    is   probably   the 
most  important  pronouncement  made  on  the  opium  question 
since  the  abolition  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Opium  Traffic. 

His  declaration  of  policy  contained  a  definite  promise  to 
abolish  the  export  of  opium  from  India,  for  any  except 
strictly  medical  purposes,  within  a  definite  term  of  years. 
The  reduction  being  gradual  up  to  the  point  of  extinction. 
Legislation  was  to  be  immediately  undertaken  in  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Council  of  State  to  implement  this  declaration 
of  policy.  The' amount  of  money  at  present  yielded  by  the 
export  of  opium  from  India  is  about  £1,500,000,  or  approxi- 
mately $7,500,000.  It  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  equiva- 
lent of  this  sum  by  fresh  taxation  just  as  the  £4,000,000 
relinquished  through  the  cessation  of  the  export  of  opium 
to  China  had  to  be  found  from  other  sources. 
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This  new  declaration  of  policy,  while  probably  unexpected 
by  the  great  majority  of  those  most  closely  in  touch  with 
the  opium  policy,  is  nevertheless  the  result  of  a  process  of 
change  in  the  official  attitude  in  India  towards  the  question 
of  opium  export.  Until  September  1925,  the  attitude  of 
the  government  in  India  towards  the  export  of  opium  in- 
dicated a  complete  contentment  with  the  "certificate"  sys- 
tem. The  government  refused  to  undertake  to  question 
the  use  to  which  its  opium  might  eventually  be  put,  pro- 
vided the  importing  country  certified  that  the  opium  was 
used  for  purposes  "legitimate"  under  the  Hague  Convention. 
That  the  Hague  Convention  temporarily  continued  opium 
smoking  in  territories  contiguous  to  China,  and  that  the 
"legitimate"  use  to  which  opium  imported  to  Singapore 
from  India  was  put  in  Singapore  was  smoking,  everybody 
knew  and  nobody  denied.  The  government  of  India,  how- 
ever, felt  it  impossible  to  go  behind  the  certificate  system 
and  question  the  use  to  which  the  importing  governments 
put  their  purchases. 

However  in  September  1925,  the  Secretary  to  the  Finance 
Department  made  the  important  announcement  that  export 
to  Macao  and  Persia  had  been  stopped  on  the  ground  of 
extensive  smuggling  taking  place  from  these  countries,  and 
further  intimated  that  the  government  was  prepared  to  ac- 
cept a  measure  of  responsibility  even  for  lawful  export  cov- 
ered by  certificate.  The  change  in  policy  here  was  exceed- 
ingly important,  and  it  has  now  been  crowned  by  the  latest 
statement  of  the  viceroy  whereby  there  is  to  be  a  complete 
abolition  of  export  opium  except  for  medical  purposes  with- 
in a  term  of  years. 

One  may  hazard  that  such  a  decision  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  taken  without  some  consultation  with  the  Colonial 
Office  in  London,  which  is  responsible  for  the  Crown  Col- 
onies, and  we  may,  therefore,  expect  to  see  some  advance 
in  policy  in  the  direction  of  discontinuance  of  opium  smok- 
ing in  these  territories. 

TURNING  to  the  question  of  the  use  of  opium  in  India 
itself,  we  find  here  also  a  remarkable  development,  not 
so  much  in  policy  as  in  the  understanding  of  the  facts. 
Hitherto  reformers  have  held  that  the  use  of  opium  in 
India  for  eating  was  a  practice  fraught  with  evil  conse- 
quences and  that  it  ought  to  be  as  speedily  as  possible  pre- 
vented. Official  apologists  have,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that 
opium  addiction  was  very  rare  in  India,  that  opium  did  no 
harm,  that  it  was  in  invaluable  household  medicine,  especial- 
ly in  a  country  where  doctors  are  still  few  in  proportion  to 
the  mass  of  the  population,  and  that  it  could  not  be  reduced 
to  a  severely  medical  and  scientific  use  without  causing  wide- 
spread suffering.  Facts  have  now  been  revealed  through 
government  sources  which  have  shed  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  whole  subject.  It  appears  both  that  the  reformers  are 
right  when  they  deplore  the  opium  use  in  India,  and  that 
the  government  is  right  when  it  says  that  the  use  is  not 
widespread,  at  least  to  the  point  of  dangerous  addiction. 
The  figures  of  opium  consumption  calculated  in  pounds  per 
10,000  of  the  population  per  annum  indicate  that  there  are 
a  number  of  black  spots  in  India  where  opium  consumption 
runs  up  to  high  figures  and  that  outside  these  areas  there 
is  comparatively  little  addiction  to  opium  eating.  Some  fig- 
ures may  prove  illuminating. 

The  League  of  Nations  figure  for  a  safe  opium  consump- 
tion in  a  country  which  has  a  developed  medical  service  is 
12  pounds  per  10,000  of  the  population  per  annum.  For 


India  as  a  whole  the  average  is  24.  In  the  Brahmaputra 
Valley  of  Assam  the  figure  runs  up  as  high  as  474.  In 
Calcutta  it  is  287.  In  parts  of  Orissa  it  is  no.  In  the 
delta  of  the  Godavari  it  is  134.  In  the  cotton  spinning 
regions  of .  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  figures  are  about 
80  and  90,  and  run  as  high  as  124.  In  Sind  the  figures  are 
about  100  and  in  the  Central  Punjab  from  100  to  120. 
Burma  has  an  average  of  56  and  is  the  only  province  where 
most  of  the  districts  conform  reasonably  to  the  average. 
Three  districts  show  figures  below  20;  eight  below  60; 
while  Mergui,  where  the  tin  miners  are,  shows  294. 
Many  Bengal  districts,  and  some  in  the  Punjab,  run  6 
or  below;  one  in  the  United  Provinces  shows  only  1.6. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  very  high  figures  and  very  low 
figures  can  exist  in  districts  practically  contiguous.  Along- 
side the  high  Calcutta  figure,  for  instance,  one  observes  a 
very  low  figure  for  rural  Bengal,  or  one  compares  the  high 
figure  for  the  Godavari  Delta  with  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  opium  from  the  Tamil  regions  of  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

ONE  or  two  things  may  be  inferred  from  this  rtudy.  The 
first  is  that  the  extreme  unevenness  of  the  returns 
demonstrate  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  necessary  Indian  habit  of  opium-eating, 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  people  as  a  whole  and  impossible 
to  up-root.  Clearly,  where  consumption  varies  so  widely 
as  between  Assam  and  the  districts  where  a  figure  lower 
than  the  League  of  Nations  figure  is  reached,  we  are  con- 
fronting a  problem  which  demands,  first,  the  investigation 
of  these  limited  areas  where  excesses  exist,  and  then  the 
removal  of  the  special  causes  thus  discovered. 

Second,  it  is  noticeable  that  a  number  of  the  areas  where 
opium  consumption  is  highest  are  industrial  and  urban. 
This  is  not  true  of  Assam  or  of  the  Godavari  delta,  but  it 
is  true  of  most  of  the  other  places  where  excess  is  found 
and  the  implications  are  obvious. 

Third,  the  revelation  of  these  black  spots  suggests  that 
the  policy  to  be  followed  now  in  India  should  be  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  excessive  use  in  these  defined  areas,  probably 
by  a  process  of  rationing  the  total  amount  of  opium  sold 
through  the  opium  shops,  and  possibly  by  a  registration  of 
consumers  where  the  consumption  is  very  high.  The  policy 
urged  by  the  reformers  has  been,  hitherto,  the  adoption  of 
a  medical  and  scientific  test  for  all  use  of  opium.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  such  a  test  is  difficult  to  enforce 
in  India,  and  it  appears  now  that  the  same  result  would 
probably  in  fact  be  reached  if  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
down  the  excess  use,  where  it  is  found,  to  the  present  Indian 
average  and  then  to  get  it  down  to  the  League  of  Nations 
figure  for  medical  and  scientific  use  of  12  pounds  per  10,000 
of  the  population  per  annum. 

Such  a  plan  of  campaign  for  the  domestic  use  of  opium 
in  India  is  possible  and  within  the  power  of  the  joint  forces 
of  government  action  and  moral  and  scientific  education. 

Considering  the  illuminating  analysis  of  the  government 
figures  of  consumption  in  India  now  available,  and  the  rad- 
ical advance  in  export  policy  outlined  by  Lord  Reading, 
it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  question  now  (if  one  who  is  not 
American  may  make  the  suggestion)  whether  the  new  sit- 
uation does  not  require  a  readjustment  of  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  towards  the  international  anti-opium 
movement  which  was  largely  interrupted  at  Geneva  a  year 
ago.  WILLIAM  PATON 


Seeing  Social  Work  Whole 

An  Experiment  in  Devising  Community  Measuring  Sticks 

By  Raymond  Clapp 


COMMUNITY  fund 
budget      committees 
usually  start  on  their 
work     feeling     that 
their    main    task    is    to    reduce 
duplication    and    promote    "busi- 
ness"   efficiency    in    social    work. 
But    a    very    few    years    brings 
them  to  the  realization  that  their 
great    responsibility    is    to    make 
the  best  provision  possible  within 
the  funds  available  for  improved 
and  extended  service,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  which  present  them-  ^= 
selves  on  every  hand. 

With  this  heavy  responsibility  weighing  upon  them  they 
begin  to  look  for  help.  They  have  surveys  and  studies  and 
investigations  of  this  agency,  of  that  need,  and  of  the  other 
field  of  service.  Economies  are  achieved,  old  institutions 
change  their  programs  to  meet  new  opportunities,  new 
agencies  are  established.  All  these  are  possible  as  the 
community  fund  is  increasing  the  contribution  money 
available  for  social  work  by  from  50  per  cent  to  200  per 
cent.  But  sooner  or  later  a  saturation  point  seems  to  have 
been  reached.  There  seems  to  be  some  limit  to  the  amount 
the  city  will  contribute.  New  money  comes  slowly  but  new 
needs  continue  to  be  discovered  as  well  as  improved  methods 
for  accomplishing  present  tasks. 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  know  that  a  project  is  well 
thought  out  and  really  needed.  It  must  be  shown  to  be  of 
prior  urgency. 

When  we  reach  the  stage  of  weighing  the  relative 
urgency  of  need  for  a  dispensary,  a  summer  camp,  a  more 
nearly  adequate  fund  for  the  boarding  of  dependent  chil- 
dren and  an  increased  capacity  for  the  aged  or  incurable, 
we  begin  to  realize  a  great  lack  of  standards  or  methods  of 
comparison  between  the  various  fields  of  service.  We  see 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  community's 
welfare  facilities  as  a  whole — for  development  of  a  com- 
munity program  in  which  plans  for  hospital  development, 
health  promotion,  child  care,  recreation,  etc.,  will  each  have 
its  proper  place. 

Our  efforts  in  the  past  have  been  like  those  of  a  group  of 
crusading  forces,  working  more  or  less  independently,  main- 
taining themselves  by  foraging  for  themselves  as  they  go. 
The  community  fund  movement  is  an  attempt  to  organize 
these  foraging  groups  into  an  army  with  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign and  a  central  commissary  department. 

We  are  now  at  the  point  of  wanting  a  census  of  our 
army  and  of  our  allies,  the  governmental  welfare  agencies; 
and  we  want  to  compare  this  census  with  similar  figures  for 


In  the  January  Midmonthly  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson  and  John  Ihlder  urged  the 
use  of  measuring  sticks  in  the  more 
conscious  guidance  of  social  progress. 
Here  is  a  bunch  of  such  tools  devised  by 
the  American  Association  for  Com- 
munity Organization,  which  is  now  try- 
ing them  out.  This  preliminary  report 
of  an  ingenious  study  merits  careful 
reading  by  everybody  who  is  interested 
in  seeing  a  community  whole. 


other  cities.     If  other  cities  fac- 
ing similar  problems  have  found 
need  and  use  for  more  hospital 
beds  or  visiting  nurses,  or  have 
needed  fewer  orphanages  because 
they  have   kept  more  homes  to- 
gether by  adequate   relief   meas- 
ures, may  not  their  experience  be 
a  guide  to  us? 

Just   as   the   first  step   in '  the 
estimating    of    an    ideal    family 
budget  is  the  study  of  the  actual 
expenditures  of  many  real  fami- 
=^=^======  lies,   so  the  consideration   of   an 

ideal  community  welfare  budget 

needs,  as  a  basis,  a  tabulation  of  the  actual  expenditures  of 
many  cities. 

It  is  with  these  considerations  in  mind  that  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Community  Organization,  including  in 
its  membership  150  councils  of  social  agencies,  welfare 
federations  and  community  funds,  is  making  an  experiment 
in  its  Study  of  Volume  and  Cost  of  Social  Work  in  which 
thirty  of  the  larger  American  cities  are  cooperating. 

The  information  being  secured  includes  the  total  expense 
of  services  in  the  fields  of  family  welfare  and  relief,  child 
care,  hospitals  and  health  promotion,  recreation  and 
character  building,  such  as  are  usually  financed  through 
community  funds  and  welfare  federations.  The  expense 
of  parallel  governmental  services  financed  from  tax  funds 
is  likewise  being  included. 

This  information  is  being  secured  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  possible  to  compare  not  only  the  total  expense  of  these 
services  for  various  cities  but  so  that  it  is  possible  also  to 
compare  the  cost  of  care  of  children  in  orphanages  and  in 
foster  homes;  the  cost  of  care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals,  in 
dispensaries  and  by  bedside  nursing;  the  cost  of  character 
building  through  the  settlement,  young  men's  and  women's 
associations,  scouting,  etc.  The  services  are  classified  in 
this  way  into  forty  different  groups.  In  addition  to  the 
expense,  income  is  classified  into  contributions,  endowment 
income,  earnings  from  service  rendered  and  tax  revenue. 
This  classification  of  income  is  secured  for  each  of  the  above 
forty  groups. 

While  comparison  of  financial  figures  will  be  of  interest, 
it  is  of  comparatively  little  value  without  some  indication 
of  the  volume  and  character  of  service  rendered.  So  the 
information  to  be  collected  includes  the  simplest  possible 
statistics  of  service  rendered.  For  the  hospitals,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  the  number  of  beds,  the  number  of  patients 
admitted  and  the  number  of  patient  days  care,  free,  part- 
pay,  and  full  pay,  all  classified  by  character  of  case  where 
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CHART  1,  at  the  left,  shows  the 
relative  size  of  the  sources  of 
the  total  current  Income  of  social 
•welfare  agencies  in  Cleveland 
in  1924.  CHART  2,  above,  class- 
ifies total  current  income  for 
social  welfare,  per  capita,  in 
the  17  titles  studied,  into  in- 
come from  "subsidy"  or  un- 
earned support,  and  from 
"earnings" 

such  information  is  available. 
We  also  ask  for  the  number 
of  professional  employes,  the 
total  paid  them  in  salaries,  the  total  number  of  other  em- 
ployes and  amount  paid  them  and  all  other  current  expense. 

The  questions  asked  are  few  and  simple  because  it  is  an 
arduous  task  to  collect  even  the  simplest  figures  for  all 
public  and  private  agencies  in  a  large  city  and  we  prefer  to 
get  a  few  basic  figures  for  a  considerable  number  of  cities 
rather  than  a  mass  of  information  from  only  two  or  three. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  involved, 
this  study  can  be  carried  on  only  as  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise; the  council  of  social  agencies  or  welfare  federation 
or  community  foundation  in  each  city  studied  secures  the 
information  for  that  city. 

Care  has  been  exercised  to  get  figures  which  are  correct, 
complete  and  comparable.  Questionnaires  were  revised  and 
approved  at  a  conference  of  representatives  of  twelve  cities. 
Each  city  is  visited  by  the  director  of  the  study  and  agency 
schedules  reviewed  in  detail,  then  revised  and  completed 
befort  that  city's  figures  are  used.  While  the  figures 
presented  here  are  not  perfect  they  are  probably  within 
5  per  cent  of  the  correct  totals. 

Certain  figures  on  income  have  been  compiled  and  charted 
from  seventeen  cities  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  study  before  social  workers  and  their 
communities.  These  are  nearly  all  mid-western  cities  and 
are  chosen  because  they  were  the  first  to  get  their  figures 
sufficiently  complete  for  review,  correction  and  tabulation. 


The  final  study  will  include  additional  cities  together  with 
corrections  from  a  final  recheck  now  in  progress. 

The  first  chart  shows  the  percentage  of  income  from 
various  sources  in  one  city,  Cleveland,  for  social  welfare 
agencies,  both  public  and  private  and  including  those 
private  agencies  sharing  in  joint  finance  and  those  securing 
funds  independently.  It  shows  a  grand  total  income  of 
$12,165,080  for  a  community  of  1,040,000  population,  a 
per  capita  of  $11.70.  (The  metropolitan  area  is  used  in 
these  studies  because  it  admits  of  sounder  comparison.) 

The  second  chart  shows  a  comparison  of  cities  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  It  shows  a  range  from  $7.46  to  $14.52  for 
total  income  and  from  $3.60  to  $9.78  for  subsidy.  (By 
subsidy  is  meant  the  sum  received  from  contributions,  endow- 
ments and  taxes.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  which  has  been  brought 
out  by  the  study  to  date  is  the  wide  variation  in  proportion 
of  subsidy  which  comes  from  taxes  and  contributions.  Chart 
3  shows  that  taxes  range  from  35  per  cent  to  67  per  cent 
of  the  total  subsidy,  contributions  vary  from  28  per  cent  to 
54  per  cent  and  endowment  from  2  per  cent  to  12  per  cent. 

The  very  large  extent  of  health  and  hospital  service  as 
compared  with  other  service  is  indicated  by  Chart  4  which 
shows  the  distribution  of  total  income  per  capita  between 
hospital  and  other  health  agencies  as  over  against  all  other 
social  welfare  agencies.  Of  a  total  per  capita  of  $11.70  in 
Cleveland  over  half  or  $6.01  is  for  health  and  hospitals. 

The  extent  of  dependence  by  four  main  fields  of  service 
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CHART  4 — Total  current  income  for  1924  in   17  cities  of  hospitals 

(for  in-patient  service),  of  other  health  agencies,  and  of  all  other 

social  welfare  agencies,  in  dollars  Per  capita  of  population 


CHART  5 — Total  current  income  for  1924  of  social  welfare  agencies 
CHART  3 — Total  unearned  current  income  for  social  welfare  in  17      in  Cleveland,  in  dollars  per  capita  of  population,  classified  for  each 
cities,  classified  to  show  proportion  .of  the  "subsidy"  received  from      of  four  groups   of  services  into   the   amount   received  from    each 
taxes,  endowment,  and  contributions  source  of  income 
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CHART  6 — Hoia  six  cities  rant  (among  the  17  studied)  in  "subsidy" 

or  "unearned  support"  in  five  main  welfare  fields — hospitals,  health 

Promotion,  child  care,  family  welfare  and  character  building 

upon  each  of  the  four  sources  of  income  is  illustrated  by 
Chart  5,  which  shows  that  in  Cleveland  the  health  and 
character  building  agencies  are  the  ones  which  receive  the 
bulk  of  earnings.  Family  welfare  including  child  care, 
and  coordination,  on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  subsidy  or  unearned  support,  that  is  the 
sum  from  contributions,  endowmsnt,  and  taxes.  Again  this 
chart  illustrates  the  fact  that  public  support  through  taxes 
carries  a  larger  proportion  of  the  subsidy  or  unearned  sup- 
port of  the  health  field  than  of  the  other  fields. 

Strong  points  and  weaknesses,  relative  over  and  under 
development,  are  suggested  by  ranking  the  cities  on  the 
basis  of  per  capita  support  of  five  main  welfare  fields.  This 
is  done  in  the  accompanying  table.  Chart  6  makes  this 
clearer  for  six  cities.  Each  bar  indicates  how  the  particular 
city  ranks  in  a  single  field,  e.g.,  hospitals,  as  compared  with 
the  sixteen  other  cities.  The  length  of  the  bar  represents 
not  the  per  capita  or  total  expenditure,  but  only  the  rank 
of  the  particular  city.  As  has  been  seen  cities  spend  far 
more  money  on  hospitals  than  on  any  other  single  welfare 


RANK   OF    17    CITIES    IN   TOTAL   UNEARNED   SUPPORT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

AGENCIES     AND    IN     TOTAL    SUBSIDY    OF    CERTAIN    GROUPS    OF  AGENCIES 

All 

family 

•welfare  Health  All 
All                     relief      Has-  pro-  char- 
social      Child  &  pro-    pitals  motion  acter 
•welfare  care     tection     only  only  building 

Rochester                             i            2            3            3  i  10 

Buffalo                                2            i            2            4  13 

St.  Paul                               3           12            i            2  12  ii 

Cleveland                             4-3754  6 

Minneapolis                         5           n             8             i  9  2 

Kansas   City,  Mo.             6            6           12            6  3  7 

Milwaukee                          7            4           n  6  5 

Detroit                                  8             7             5             9  5  12 

Grand  Rapids                     9           15             6           13  2  9 

Des  Moines                        10           14,             4           16  10  3 

Chicago                               ii             9           13           n  14  i 

Toledo                               12            5           14          15  8  13 

St.  Louis                             13           13           15             7  n  15 

Indianapolis                     14          10          16           10  7  14 

Wilkes  Barre                   15           16           10          17  15  4 

Akron                                16            8            9           14  16  16 

Kansas   City,   Kans.        17           17           17           12  17  17 


activity.  The  short  bar  for  hospitals  in  Wilkes-Barre 
represents  more  dollars  spent  than  the  long  bar  for  character 
building,  but  Wilkes-Barre  ranks  low  in  one  field  and  high 
in  the  other  as  compared  with  what  other  cities  spend  in 
the  corresponding  fields. 

As  has  been  said,  we  have  arrived  at  reasonable  items 
of  expenditures  in  family  budgets  by  comparing  what  many 
families  spend  for  these  items.  Just  so  community  chests  are 
wanting  to  know  how  they  compare  with  each  other  in  their 
expenditures  for  various  purposes.  These  comparisons  will 
give  clues  as  to  how  well  any  city  is  doing  by  the  different 
welfare  fields.  Hard  and  fast  rules  will  not  be  established 
but  questions  for  study  at  any  rate  will  be  raised.  Cleve- 
land, for  example,  shows  a  relative  evenness  of  rank  in  the 
five  fields.  This  does  not  mean  that  she  is  spending  prac- 
tically the  same  amount  of  money  in  each  field,  but  that 
as  compared  with  what  other  cities  spend  for  each  field 
Cleveland  does  almost  equally  well  by  all. 

Each  city  will  be  seen  to  have  emphasized  certain  fields 
more  than  others.  Even  Cleveland  shows  a  relatively  smaller 
development  of  support  for  family  welfare  than  for  other 
fields.  But  Detroit  and  Rochester  show  comparative  lack 
of  community  interest,  when  measured  by  financial  support, 
in  character  building.  Wilkes-Barre,  on  the  other  hand, 
shows  this  field  as  a  decided  favorite.  St.  Paul  has  developed 
support  for  her  hospitals  and  family  welfare  out  of  pro- 
portion to  other  fields.  Akron  appears  to  be  behind  in  hos- 
pitals, health  promotion,  and  character  building.  These 
points,  raised  by  the  table  and  Chart  6,  are  in  no  sense  an 
evaluation  of  the  work  done  in  these  fields  in  the  cities  men- 
tioned. But  they  do  indicate  the  need  for  inquiry  into  the 
actual  situation  in  each  case. 

But  the  similar  ranking  of  the  different  cities  in  the  four 
main  sources  of  support  is  equally  interesting  and  significant. 
See  Chart  7.  The  variations  here  may  explain  some  of  the 
discrepancies  in  the  rankings  of  the  different  welfare  fields. 
Cleveland's  relatively  low  rank  in  taxes  probably  explains 
her  lower  rank  in  family  welfare.  For  Cleveland  has  no 
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CHART   7 — //oiu  six   cities   rank    (among    the    17   studied}    in   the 
amount    rtff'wfd   from    main   sources    of   support 
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CHART  9 — Her  rank   in   sources   of  support  for  health   promotion 
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CHART  10 — Her  rank  in  sources  of  support  for  child  care 

public  outdoor  relief.  Is  Rochester's  lack  of  earnings  con- 
nected with  her  high  rank  in  hospital  subsidy? 

A  detailed  analysis  and  application  of  this  kind  has  been 
made  in  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre.  The  city's  unevenness  in 
welfare  development  shown  in  Chart  6  has  been  studied 
by  ranking  the  four  sources  of  support  for  each  of  the  five 
main  welfare  fields.  The  results  are  shown  in  Charts  8,  9, 
10,  it  and  12.  And  the  definite  implications  of  the  discrep- 
ancies in  support  have  been  discovered  by  a  visit  to  that  city. 

Chart  6  shows  Wilkes-Barre  ranks  i;th  in  support  of  hos- 
pitals. Chart  8  shows  that  Wilkes-Barre  is  not  niggardly  in 
her  voluntary  contributions  to  hospitals.  But  her  govern- 
ment officials  apparently  do  much  less  in  supporting  hospitals 
out  of  tax  funds  than  in  other  cities.  Also  the  smallness 
of  earnings  indicates  the  under-hospitalization  actually  exist- 
ing in  the  city  and  the  need  for  an  even  more  extensive  pro- 
gram of  building  rooms  for  pay  patients  than  is  now  going  on. 

Chart  9  indicates  why  Wilkes-Barre  makes  a  better  show- 
ing in  health  promotion  services  than  in  hospitals.  Earn- 
ings and  taxes  contribute  more  as  compared  with  other  cities 
than  in  the  case  of  hospitals.  But  still  public  officials  ap- 
pear to  do  relatively  little.  Chart  10  again  locates  re- 
sponsibility in  Wilkes-Barre  for  her  low  rank  in  child  care. 
Voluntary  contributions,  taxes,  and  earnings,  all  three  show 
relative  neglect  of  this  field.  The  good  showing  of  endow- 
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CHART  12 — Her  rank  in  sources  of  support  for  character  develop- 
ment. These  five  charts  taken  together  indicate  for  the  single  city 
of  Wilkes-Barre  the  relative  development  (as  compared  with  16 
other  cities)  in  each  type  of  income  for  each  of  five  major  welfare 
fields.  Taken  together  they  offer  an  objective  clue  to  the  under- 
standing of  Wilkes-Earre's  problem  of  social  financing  as  a  -whole 

ments  is  due  to  one  children's  home  with  an  endowment 
sufficient  for  all  its  purposes.  So  even  in  a  generally  under- 
nourished field  there  can  be  highly  favored  single  agencies. 

Charts  n  and  12  explain  the  source  of  Wilkes-Barre 's 
far  better  rank  in  family  welfare  and  character  building 
than  in  hospitals,  health  promotion  and  child  care.  Public 
officials  have  been  generous  in  providing  money  for  family 
welfare.  They  have  been  so,  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
interest  in  the  other  four  fields.  This  tax  support  of  family 
welfare  keeps  Wilkes-Barre  out  of  the  lowest  rank  in  total 
tax  support  as  shown  in  Chart  7. 

Chart  12  again  accounts  for  the  same  city's  high  rank  for 
character  building  on  Chart  6.  In  earnings,  contributions, 
and  endowments,  Wilkes-Barre  does  better  by  this  field  than 
any  other.  And  even  taxes  do  relatively  more  than  for  any- 
field  except  family  welfare. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  how  this  Study  of  Vol- 
ume and  Cost  of  Social  Work  may  help  a  city  to  reconsider 
its  philanthropic  and  budget  habits.  The  discrepancies,  the 
favoritisms  and  neglects,  are  accidents  indicative  of  the  lack 
of  inclusive  program  making.  Appreciable  changes  cannot 
be  made  in  present  programs  by  depriving  agencies  of  exist- 
ing support.  This  would  probably  wrench  too  severely  the 
past  habits  and  interests  of  a  community.  Nor  should  good 
work  already  established  be  destroyed.  But  such  facts  as 
have  been  presented  can  be  useful  in  changing  the  rates  of 
future  growth  in  the  different  fields.  The  neglected  can  be 
given  a  larger  share  of  increases  in  total  support.  Sources 
of  support  doing  less  than  their  share  in  total  contributions 
can  be  stimulated  in  the  direction  of  the  under-developed 
activities.  Primarily  this  Study  will  contribute  whatever 
value  comes  from  seeing  a  problem  not  only  in  separate  parts 
but  whole. 
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Houses  to  Let? 


THE  signs  mount  up — so  that  even  in  New  York's 
bituminous  murk  they  may  be  read  against  the  sky — 
that  something  will  presently  be  done  about  housing. 
Housing,  that  is,  for  the  70  per  cent  of  New  York's  families 
whose  incomes  are  less  than  $2,500  a  year,  for  whom  only 
3  per  cent  of  the  new  apartments  built  in  a  single  year— 
1924  for  example — are  available  at  current  rents. 

It  is  high  time.  The  State  Commission  of  Housing  and 
Regional  Planning  lists  in  a  recent  report  23  tenement 
buildings  which  were  condemned  forty  years  ago  by  the 
Tenement  House  Commission  because  they  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  block,  covered  the  full  area  of  the  plots  they 
occupied,  had  totally  dark  and  unventilated  inner  rooms. 
Of  those  23  buildings  recognized  as  a  public  menace  in  1885 
fourteen  are  still  occupied  wholly  or  partly  for  residential 
purposes.  The  Commission  comments: 

If  we  may  accept  the  average  rate  of  demolition  for  the  years 
1909  to  1925  inclusive  as  representative  of  the  continued  life 
span  of  old-law  tenements  in  New  York  city  it  will  be  138 
years  before  these  sub-standard  buildings  are  abolished. 

What  are  the  signs?    Here  are  some  of  them. 

Aggressive  publicity  by  that  same  commission,  which  has 
devoted  itself  to  a  triple  adventure  in  public  enlightenment 
— recommending  rent  legislation,  organizing  regional  plan 
projects  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  preaching  the 
need  of  constructive  housing  effort. 

Equally  aggressive  espousal  of  a  housing  program  by 
Governor  Smith,  reflected,  perhaps,  in  repeated  announce- 
ments by  the  new  mayor  of  New  York  that  he  will  appoint 
a  commission  to  survey  the  city. 

Newspaper  advocacy,  particularly  by  the  Evening  World, 
of  slum  clearance  and  the  erection  of  sensibly-planned  tene- 
ments along  lines  proposed  by  Andrew  J.  Thomas,  architect 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  demonstration  tenements. 

Public  interest  such  as  that  which  bubbled  over  at  the 
recent  Better  Homes  Exhibit  organized  by  the  League  of 
Mothers'  Clubs  of  the  United  Neighborhood  Houses. 

Growing  concern  over  the  hazards  of  the  flimsy  frame 
houses  which  represent  the  major  contribution  of  speculative 
builders  to  the  present  need  of  low-cost  housing. 

Occasional — but  painfully  limited — demonstrations  of  in- 
telligent city  housing  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  by  the  City 
Housing  Corporation,  whose  expanding  program  (repeatedly 
reviewed  in  The  Survey)  has  now  caught  the  attention  of 
leaders  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  who  are  asking  how 
labor's  own  accumulations  of  credit  can  best  be  put  to  the 
service  of  housing. 

THERE  is  before  the  legislature  of  New  York  a  specific 
proposal,  sponsored  with  his  usual  vigor  by  the  gov- 
ernor, which  would  set  up  a  novel  apparatus  for  building 
apartments  on  a  large  scale  to  rent  for  $12.50  a  room,  or 
less,  in  Manhattan,  and  for  smaller  rates  in  other  boroughs 
of  the  city  and  other  cities  of  the  state.  In  its  simplest  terms, 
the  plan  as  proposed  is  as  follows: 

A  State  Housing  Board  is  created  to  study  the  situation,  plan 
projects  for  housing  and  supervise  their  execution.  A  State 
Housing  Bank  is  set  up  to  aid  in  financing  such  projects,  up  to 
two-thirds  of  their  total  cost,  by  the  sale  of  tax-exempt  bonds 


carrying  interest  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent.  Limited  dividend 
corporations  are  authorized  which  will  undertake  specific 
projects,  will  contribute  one-third  of  the  cost  of  each,  will  do 
the  actual  construction,  and  will  then  lease  from  the  State 
Housing  Bank,  which  retains  title,  the  finished  buildings,  will 
operate  them  under  fixed  rent  restrictions,  amortize  the  building 
costs,  pay  dividends  of  not  more  than  six  per  cent  on  their  own 
stock,  and  operate  in  other  respects  like  a  private  lessee. 

The  heart  of  the  plan  is,  first,  the  provision  of  funds  for 
building  at  a  rate  which  sharply  reduces  present  financing 
costs,  which  with  second  and  inferior  mortgages  now  run  as 
high  as  nine  per  cent,  and  second,  the  authority  given  the 
Housing  Bank  to  condemn,  under  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  the  land  which  may  be  needed  for  the  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  bank  and  the  board  together,  and  so  to  secure 
plots  sufficiently  large  to  make  construction  economical. 

Without  going  further  into  the  details  of  the  plan, 
and  without  estimating  its  chances  of  adoption  by  a 
Republican  legislature  which  has  a  traditional  hostility  to 
the  governor's  suggestions,  one  must  realize  that  such  a 
proposal  may  profoundly  influence  public  opinion.  The 
"legislative  finding"  which  introduces  the  bill  is  significant 
of  a  changing  concept  of  public  responsibility  for  housing: 

It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  conditions  which  exist  in  certain 
areas  of  the  state  in  relation  to  the  housing  of  wage-earners 
are  a  menace  to  the  health,  safety,  welfare,  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  lead  to  undue  and 
unsanitary  congestion  and  living  conditions  and  deprive  wage 
earners  of  convenient  access  from  their  homes  to  working 
centers.  Correction  of  this  condition  by  private  enterprise 
under  prevailing  conditions  for  the  investment  and  expenditure 
of  private  capital  and  the  management  and  operation  of  housing 
facilities  erected  thereby  being  impossible,  it  is  essential  that 
the  investment  of  private  funds  at  low  rates  of  interest,  the 
acquisition  at  fair  prices  of  parcels  of  land  sufficient  for  such 
housing  accommodations,  and  the  construction  and  operation  of 
such  housing  accommodations,  all  under  public  supervision, 
should  be  made  possible  upon  such  terms  that  such  housing 
accommodations  may  be  constructed,  maintained  and  operated 
in  accordance  with  proper  standards  of  health  and  sanitation 
and  at  a  cost  which  will  permit  a  monthly  rental  not  to  exceed 
the  following  prices  per  room.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  there  are  created 
and  authorized  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities  hereinafter 
prescribed  .  .  .  and  their  necessity  in  the  public  interest  is  hereby 
declared  a  matter  of  legislative  determination. 

There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  people  who  in  the  laissez 
faire  tradition  are  willing  to  leave  the  production  of  houses, 
at  all  economic  levels,  to  the  initiative  of  private  capital 
without  governmental  encouragement  other  than  sporadic 
tax  exemption.  Our  American  custom  is  to  impose  certain 
restrictions  through  zoning  laws  and  building  codes,  more 
or  less  safeguarding  public  health  and  safety  and  sometimes 
conserving  the  amenities  which  we  persuade  ourselves  are 
of  common  concern  to  the  public  and  the  property  owner — 
and  to  stop  there.  To  the  testimony  of  English  and  Con- 
tinental experience  that  restrictive  laws  don't  eliminate  old 
bad  housing,  that  private  capital  operating  competitively 
won't  build  good  new  housing  at  low  rents,  and  that  public 
subsidy  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  accomplish  both  results, 
we  have  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  New  York  proposals  are 
far  short  of  public  subsidy;  they  ingeniously  avoid  even  the 
pledging  of  public  credit ;  they  do  put  inducements  in  the 
way  of  private  capital  under  public  supervision  to  do  what 
so  obviously  needs  to  be  done.  Housing  for  the  wage- 
earner,  as  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
puts  it,  has  been  nobody's  business;  this  bill  makes  it  some- 
body's business.  G.  S. 


The  Common  Welfare 


E,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness — we  link  those 
watch  cries  of  the  Old  Declaration  in  a  ringing 
phrase,  but  this  is  not  the  only  decade  in  which 
sentiment    marshalled    behind   one   of    them    has 
undercut  the  gains  of  those  who  have  struggled  for  all  three. 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy  gave  the  three  new  human  content  in 
fighting  for  them  all.    As  secretary  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  from   1907  on,  he  sought  to  safeguard 
the    most    precious   years   of    life,    to    gain    freedom    from 
premature  labor  for  new  generations,  to  throw  open  to  every 
child   that  opportunity  for  growth   and   education   without 
which  his  pursuits  are  like  to  lead  up  blind  alleys. 

He  led  in  carrying  that  fight  to  every  state  capital  with 
gains  won,  and  thrice  through  Congress  successfully,  only 
to  have  it  balked  in  the  courts  by  the  brittle  legal  formula- 
tions of  earlier  epochs,  by  checks  and  balances  which  men 
for  the  sake  of  their  liberties  had  thrown  for  other  purposes 
about  state's  rights — only  in  the  end  to  have  it  go  down 
in  the  post-war  recoil  against  any  further  federal  inter- 
ference with  local  self-government.  The  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  lost  not  on  its  merits,  but  as  part  of  a 
general  backwash ;  distorted  to  its  own  purposes  by  one  wing 
of  the  opposition  which  employed  those  ruthless  instrumen- 
talities of  propaganda  which  had  regimented  men  in  the 
war  years. 

Now  is  the  testing  time,  to  await  the  issue  in  the  laggard 
states;  and  after  twenty  years  Owen  Lovejoy  has  earned  a 
respite.  At  sixty  he  resigns  to  join  his  family  in  Florida 
where  they  have  made  their  home  for  eight  years  past. 


IF  the  states  rise  to  that  issue  and,  state  by  state,  meet  the 
standard  of  a  civilization  which  conserves  its  young,  then 
well  and  good.  Social  reformers  of  Lovejoy's  stamp  have 
never  been  sticklers  for  method.  The  national  agency  which 
he  built  up  to  a  strong  pliant  instrument  of  service  to 
democracy  will  aid  them  at  every  point.  Today,  the  states 
have  the  power,  if  they  will,  to  protect  the  half  million 
children  still  at  work.  As  he  set  down  eight  months  ago, 
it  is  "now  or  never  for  those  children."  Federal  action  has 
been  staved  off;  the  obligation  to  make  good  rests  on  those 
who  balked  it.  And  those  who  sincerely  undertake  to  meet 
that  obligation  will  have  the  help  of  the  wide  fellowship 
which  he  inspired ;  of  the  capable  leadership  which  he  leaves 
at  post.  His  senior  associate,  Wiley  H.  Swift  of  North 
Carolina,  head  of  the  legislative  and  investigation  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Committee,  becomes  its  acting 
secretary. 

If  the  states  fail,  the  issue  will  once  more  be  joined ;  and 
again,  their  long  time  chief  will  be  found  among  the 
volunteers  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 


Meanwhile,  every  fellow  worker  who  has  touched  shoul- 
ders with  Owen  Lovejoy,  every  pioneer  of  the  social  welfare, 
every  advocate  of  unpopular  causes  who  feels  the  saw-edge 
of  reprisal,  will  cherish  the  gift  he  has  made  to  us  all — 
his  courage,  his  unembittered  humor,  the  lift  and  gleam 
with  which  in  our  time  he  reinvested  the  American  quest. 


IT  is  evident  that  only  through  international  control,  fed- 
eral control,  and  state  control  of  narcotic  drugs,  can  the 
evils  of  addiction  be  closed  in  upon  and  effectively  lessened. 
The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  securing  inter- 
national control  through  The  Hague  Convention,  which  re- 
quires that 

The  Contracting  Poweis  shall  enact  pharmacy  laws  «r  reg- 
ulations to  limit  exclusively  to  medical  and  legitimate  purposes 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  morphine,  cocaine,  and  their 
respective  salts  unless  laws  or  regulations  on  the  subject  are 
already  in  existence.  [Article  9.] 

The  Harrison  Anti-narcotic  Act  has  provided  for  the 
federal  control  required  by  the  Convention,  and  many  states, 
of  which  New  York  is  not  one,  have  by  statute  supplied 
state  control.  The  states  are,  however,  helpless  without 
federal  support,  both  through  federal  regulation  and  the 
international  regulation  which  can  only  be  made  effective 
by  federal  action. 

Recently  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  expressed 
a  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  Harrison  Law,  although  it 
was  sustained  in  two  carefully  reasoned  opinions  in  1919. 
[U.  S.  vs.  Doremus,  249  U.  S.  86,  and  Webb  vs.  U.  S., 
249  U.  S.  96.]  Justice  McReynolds  in  an  aside  in  his 
opinion  in  U.  S.  vs.  Dougherty,  decided  January  4  of  this 
year,  says  that  the  decisions  declaring  the  act  constitutional 
may  have  to  be  reviewed  if  the  question  is  "properly  pre- 
sented." That  it  will  be  so  presented  we  can  trust  to  the 
many  interested  in  the  free  sale  or  free  use  of  narcotics. 

The  Harrison  Act  is  a  tax  law,  laying  a  tax  on  all  who 
are  concerned  in  the  trade  or  professional  use  of  narcotics, 
and  this  Justice  thinks  that  recent  cases  declaring  unconstitu- 
tional the  child  labor  tax  and  the  tax  on  produce  exchanges 
may  be  inconsistent  with  the  Doremus  and  Webb  cases. 
[Child  Labor  Tax  Case,  259  U.  S.  16,  Hill  vs.  Wallace. 
259  U.  S.  44.]  In  this  he  appears  to  have  overlooked  an 
essential  difference  in  these  statutes  and  the  Harrison  Act, 
commented  on  by  Justice  Taft  in  the  child  labor  case.  The 
act  there  in  question  contained  a  complete  child  labor  act 
and  then  provided  a  penalty,  in  the  form  of  a  tax,  for  all 
who  "knowingly  depart  from  the  prescribed  course."  The 
impost  was  not  a  tax,  but  a  penalty  for  doing  certain  things 
which  the  law  forbade  and  which  Congress  had  no  power 
to  forbid.  The  Harrison  Act  provides  not  a  penalty  but 
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clearly  a  tax  and  the  regulatory  provisions  were  held  "to 
have  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  collection  of  the  tax." 

The  Court  must  flatly  contradict  itself  if  it  now  reverses 
the  Doremus  case  and  can  hardly  support  itself  by  the  child 
labor  tax  decision. 

But  even  if  the  Harrison  Act  should  be  held  invalid  as 
a  taxing  act,  it  may  be  sustained  as  carrying  out  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Hague  Convention.  "All 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
[Constitution,  Article  VI,  Section  2.]  Under  Article  9 
of  the  Convention  the  contracting  powers  agree  to  regulate 
the  traffic  and  it  is  a  well  known  rule  of  constitutional  law 
that  legislation  carrying  out  the  obligations  of  a  treaty  may 
be  passed  by  Congress,  even  though,  without  the  treaty, 
such  legislation  would  be  exclusively  within  the  powers  of 
the  states. 

That  the  treaty  is  clearly  a  proper  subject  of  negotiation 
between  states  no  one  will  contest.  Without  international 
action,  protection  against  the  ravages  of  narcotic  drugs  is 
impossible  and  it  will  not  be  maintained  that  the  United 
States  is  without  the  power  to  act  to  protect  its  citizens 
internationally  against  the  curse  of  addiction.  But  to  make 
international  action  effective  Congress  must  have  the  power 
to  pass  the  acts  which  will  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
vention. The  most  recent  use  of  the  power  is  in  the  act 
carrying  out  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  with  Canada. 
The  Congress  had  no  power  before  the  treaty  was  ratified 
to  protect  migratory  birds  in  the  states,  but  to  make  the 
treaty  provisions  effective,  it  passed  an  act  which  fixed  the 
maximum  open  season  and  in  many  details  regulated  the 
taking  of  the  birds  included  in  the  international  arrange- 
ment. Much  truer  of  narcotic  control  than  of  migratory 
birds  are  the  words  of  Justice  Holmes  in  the  opinion  sustain- 
ing the  act. 

Here  a  national  interest  of  very  nearly  the  first  magnitude 
is  involved.  It  can  be  protected  only  by  national  action  in  con- 
cert with  that  of  another  power.  ...  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
rely  upon  the  states.  [Missouri  vs.  Holland,  252  U.  S.  476.] 

So  the  path  to  the  poppy  fields  will  not  be  opened  for  all 
time.  Even  if  the  Harrison  Act  is  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, an  act  based  on  the  treaty  may  be  urged  on  Congress, 
and  it  may  go  even  further  in  its  provisions  than  the  present 
tax  law. 


DURING  the  past  three  months  smallpox  has  been 
threatening  the  rival  domains  of  California  and 
Florida:  ergo,  the  diverting  picture  of  pot  hastening  to  pro- 
nounce the  kettle  speckled.  Los  Angeles  papers  naturally 
prefer  to  feature  the  number  of  cases  in  Jacksonville  or 
Tampa  or  Miami  rather  than  to  emphasize  the  malignant 
type  of  the  disease  in  their  own  midst ;  Miami  points  accus- 
ing headlines  at  Tampa,  until  her  own  cases  reach  a  number 
that  cannot  be  ignored;  while  outside  the  immediate  circle 
hotel  operators  who  specialize  in  winter  sports  do  not  hesitate 
to  remark  on  certain  dangers  to  be  found  in  milder  climates. 
No  vaccinated  city  need  fear  smallpox;  and  the  unvacci- 
nated  only  if  they  insist  in  taking  the  familiar  position  of  the 


ostrich,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  facts  and  adopt  the 
proven  preventive.  Such  a  short  sighted  policy  dictated  by 
immediate  commercial  concern  has  been  disastrous  in  the 
history  of  past  epidemics  in  this  country.  (See  Dr.  Evans' 
story  of  the  plague  in  California  in  THE  SURVEY  for  Novem- 
ber i,  1925,  p.  157,  and  Dr.  Wilbur's  discussion  of  health 
as  a  business  asset  on  p.  678  of  this  issue.)  Dispatches  pub- 
lished in  New  York  newspapers  during  January  indicated 
that  a  similar  attempt  was  being  made  in  Tampa  and  formed 
the  basis  of  editorial  comment  in  THE  SURVEY  of  January 
15.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Dr.  E.  C.  Levy,  health 
officer  of  Tampa,  that  this  impression  was  misleading,  and 
that  no  effective  effort  has  been  made  to  oppose  the  campaign 
of  publicity  and  vaccination  which  has  checked  the  spread  of 
the  disease  in  that  city  and  in  the  state.  Though  Florida  has 
no  law  to  make  vaccination  compulsory,  more  than  55.OOO 
persons  have  been  persuaded  to  accept  it  in  Tampa  since 
January  I ;  and  in  the  state  at  large  more  than  1 50,000  vac- 
cine points  were  used  in  January.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue 
the  state  health  officer  of  Florida  tells  of  some  of  the  details 
of  this  and  other  efforts  to  keep  a  booming  state  well. 

By  the  last  week  in  January  the  number  of  cases  of  small- 
pox in  Florida  reported  by  the  federal  health  service  (84  for 
the  week)  was  exceeded  by  the  121  in  Indiana,  103  in  Ore- 
gon, 86  in  California  and  almost  equalled  by  Washington's 
83;  the  New  England  states,  with  compulsory  vaccination 
laws,  reported  no  cases.  The  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  the 
hotel  men  are  said  to  be  anxious  to  have  the  fullest  publicity 
given  to  the  facts,  to  dispel  any  impression  that  the  truth  is 
being  concealed.  There  could  hardly  be  a  nicer  example  of 
the  importance,  from  both  the  scientific  and  commercial  point 
of  view,  of  grasping  a  threatened  epidemic  as  though  it  were 
a  nettle. 


™\URING  the  last  week  in  February  no  less  than  four- 
•*— '  teen  educational  conferences  were  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  bringing  together  teachers  and  school  administrators 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  annual  conference  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  was  the  magnet  which  attracted  the 
long  list  of  affiliated  meetings,  including  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  Department  of  Rural  Education, 
Educational  Research  Association,  Council  of  Kindergarten 
Supervisors  and  Training  Teachers,  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education  and  the  National  Conference  on 
Educational  Method.  Conspicuous  in  the  programs  of  all 
these  gatherings  is  the  fact  that  the  emphasis,  instead  of 
being  placed  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  year,  was 
on  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  future.  Work  already 
accomplished  was  described  in  detail  only  when  it  seemed 
to  be  in  the  line  of  experimentation  which  could  be  generally 
applied,  such  as  the  elementary  school  plan  being  evolved  at 
Lincoln  School,  Columbia  University;  the  Daltcn  Plan  as 
adapted  to  the  South  Philadelphia  Highschool  for  Girls; 
the  Detroit  house  plan. 

The  conference  programs  were  noticeably  less  self-satis- 
fied than  those  of  similar  meetings  several  years  ago.  They 
manifested  a  healthy  tendency  to  criticise,  to  modify,  to  ques- 
tion. In  many  of  the  meetings,  the  need  of  serving  the  in- 
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dividual  child,  even  at  the  expense  of  "the  general  plan" 
was  suggested. 

The  resolution  which  aroused  the  most  interest  and  that 
which  was  passed  with  most  enthusiasm  was  the  one  con- 
demning anti-evolution  laws  as  measuures  which  unduly 
hamper  both  teachers  and  students  "in  that  pursuit  of  truth 
which  should  be  one  of  the  main  functions  of  education." 

A  great  many  delegates  to  the  various  meetings  attended 
the  hearings  on  the  proposed  bill  creating  a  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  measure  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
N.E.A.,  but  educators  speaking  at  the  hearings  were  by 
no  means  unanimous  in  commenting  on  the  plan.  To  many 
it  seemed  to  offer  dangerous  possibilities  of  "increased  stand- 
ardization" and  "stifling  bureaucracy"  in  public  education. 

Another  sign  that  a  helpful  spirit  of  restlessness  is  trou- 
bling the  public  school  educator  is  the  number  of  studies 
and  surveys,  directed  toward  changes  in  teaching  method  and 
subject,  which  are  going  forward.  One  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  these  is  the  curricular  study,  preliminary  re- 
ports of  which  were  presented  at  the  recent  Department  of 
Superintendence  meeting,  in  which  two  hundred  cities,  in- 
cluding Chicago,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Denver  and  Los  Angeles  are 
taking  part.  "The  main  purpose  of  the  study,"  it  was  stated 
in  a  preliminary  report,  "is  to  determine  what  courses  and 
what  subjects  within  the  courses  have  intrinsic  value  and  to 
separate  those  that  represent  hobbies  or  propaganda  long  ac- 
cepted at  an  unreal  value."  The  elaborate  committee  re- 
cently appointed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  secretary  of  commerce, 
"to  study  every  phase  of  school  administration  with  a  view 
to  presenting  a  suggested  program  for  economics  which 
would  reduce  the  costs  to  the  taxpayer  without  hampering 
efficiency"  will  doubtless  do  valuable  work  in  helping  to 
eliminate  waste  in  school  administration.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  educational  system  which  is  genuinely 
"efficient"  in  that  it  gives  to  every  child  the  possibility  for 
the  fullest  and  freest  possible  individual  development,  noth- 
ing is  so  promising  as  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  a 
questioning,  experimental  attitude  on  the  part  of  public 
school  teachers  and  administrators  themselves. 


WHEN  the  Tammany  Democrats  and  the  conservative 
Republicans  and  the  Socialists  in  the  New  York  Con- 
gressional delegation  vie  with  each  other  in  supporting  a 
mothers'  pension  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  the  friends 
of  social  legislation  may  well  wonder  whether  the  millenium 
has  arrived.  Those  of  a  cynical  turn  of  mind  may  possibly 
suspect  that  the  temporary  liason  has  a  significance  not  wholly 
explained  by  a  common  passion  to  aid  dependent  children. 
This  suspicion  is  strengthened  as  evidence  accumulates  that 
the  particular  mothers'  pension  bill  so  widely  favored  is 
apparently  not  the  one  which  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  District  seem  to  want. 

The  story  begins  with  the  appointment  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  a  Commission  on  Public  Welfare  Legis- 
lation which  has  been  at  work  since  January,  1924,  with 
some  assistance  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  After 
several  months  of  study  interspersed  with  public  hearings 
and  discussion  in  the  newspapers,  the  Commission  drafted 


a  bill  to  create  a  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  District. 
This  bill  abolished  the  Board  of  Charities,  the  Board  of 
Children's  Guardians  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
National  Training  School  for  Girls  (really  a  District  insti- 
tution) and  transferred  their  functions  to  the  Public  Welfare 
Board.  The  object  was,  of  course,  to  centralize  and  co- 
ordinate in  one  unpaid  board  of  citizens  the  administration 
of  all  publicly  supported  welfare  work.  The  principle  of 
unified  control  was  widely  endorsed  locally  and  the  President 
in  his  message  to  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  had  specifically 
urged  such  consolidation  for  the  District.  Slightly  amended, 
the  bill  passed  the  House.  It  failed  to  come  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  and  was  thus  lost  so  far  as  the  sixty-eighth  session  was 
concerned. 

Meanwhile  the  Commission  turned  its  attention  to  moth- 
ers' pensions,  there  being  no  law  on  the  subject,  although, 
since  1914,  seventeen  bills  had  been  introduced.  After  the 
usual  preliminary  public  hearing  and  public  discussion  a  bill 
was  prepared  embodying  the  best  which  could  be  gleaned 
from  experience  elsewhere  and  with  advice  and  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau.  The  bill  provided  that 
the  administration  of  the  allowances  should  be  placed  tem- 
porarily in-  the  Board  of  Charities  and  ultimately  in  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  when  that  board  should  be  created. 

Nothing  further  happened  with  reference  to  these  two 
bills  until  after  the  opening  of  the  present  congressional  ses- 
sion when  they  were  both  promptly  introduced  and  seemed 
likely  to  pass  without  serious  opposition. 

Early  in  January,  1926,  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  of  New  York, 
arrived  in  Washington  with  a  so-called  model  mothers'  pen- 
sion bill  drafted  by  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, of  which  she  is  president.  Her  measure  was  sponsored  by 
Senator  Wadsworth  and  Congressman  Mills  of  New  York. 
After  one  or  two  conferences  with  District  people,  Miss 
Loeb  agreed  to  accept  the  Public  Welfare  Commission  Bill 
if  the  administration  was  left  in  the  hands  of  an  independent 
board  to  be  created  by  the  measure.  This  was  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  Commission's  desire  to  consolidate  public  wel- 
fare administration.  Nevertheless  the  impression  was  created 
upon  the  local  people  that  they  must  accept  this  amendment 
or  no  bill  could  be  passed.  Reluctantly  and  under  protest 
the  point  was  yielded  and  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  House 
on  February  8  after  a  debate  in  which  Miss  Loeb  and  her 
bill  were  lauded  by  the  Republicans,  Democrats  and  a 
Socialist  from  New  York,  with  a  few  Congressmen  vainly 
trying  to  make  the  point  that  this  was  a  District  measure  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  District  revenues  and  administered  there, 
and  that  Congress  ought  not  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the 
wishes  of  a  community  which  knew  what  it  wanted  but  had 
neither  voice  nor  vote  to  get  it.  The  unique  aspect  of  the 
conflict  is  that  Governor  Smith  had  interested  himself  in 
behalf  of  Miss  Loeb's  bill  and  his  influence  was  a  deciding 
factor.  Could  the  governor,  a  staunch  believer  in  home  rule, 
have  been  correctly  informed  about  the  situation? 

Imagine  what  would  happen  if  the  citizens  of  Washington 
came  to  Albany  and  insisted  upon  the  passing  of  their  kind 
of  a  mother's  pension  bill  for  New  York! 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  committee  has  approved  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  and  the  mothers'  pension  bills  drafted  by 
the  local  commission.  Obviously,  Washington  is  the  na- 
tional capital;  every  citizen  everywhere  is  concerned  in  its 
standards;  yet  the  principle  behind  local  self-government 
runs  even  in  a  voteless  and  politically  helpless  community. 


ED  UC  s. 

IT  ION 

Those  Problem  Parents 


ROOM  72  at  Ridge  High  School  is  the  office  of 
the  Student  Welfare  Committee.  The  pupils 
who  go  to  Room  72  are  those  who  need  special 
advice  on  some  problem  of  school  adjustment. 
Ridge  is  one  of  the  city's  largest  academic  high  schools, 
grown  up  on  the  site  of  a  once  famous  and  aristocratic 
private  school  of  the  same  name.  Many  parents  who  can- 
not afford  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  private  schools 
like  to  send  them  to  Ridge.  It  has  retained  something  of 
the  prestige  of  the  old  Ridge  School.  Room  72  is  presided 
over  by  Miss  Riley,  a  psychologist  whose  time  and  energy 
are  devoted  to  the  unravelling  of  adjustment  difficulties. 
Out  of  a  school  population  of  about  4,000  she  has  at  least 
250  problems  a  year.  It  is  Miss  Riley  who  gives  the  intelli- 
gence tests  to  the  hordes  of  incoming  freshmen  in  September 
and  January.  It  is  Miss  Riley  who  supervises  the  compu- 
tation of  the  intelligence  quotients  from  these  tests  and  who 
is  the  first  to  know  that  Rosie,  I.Q.  79,  and  Henry,  I.Q. 
87,  passed  along  comfortably  from  the  elementary  school, 
are  likely  to  be  misfits  in  an  academic  high  school.  She 
expects  Rosie  and  Henry  to  bob  up  among  her  "problems." 
Her  expectations  are  usually  fulfilled. 

To  finish  an  academic  high  school  course  successfully  it 
has  been  found  at  Ridge  that  a  child  should  have  an  I.Q. 
not  lower  than  109. 

"Some  who  test  lower  do  get  through,"  Miss  Riley  ad- 
mits, "Particularly  in  cases  of  serious  ill  health  or  emotional 
blocking  an  I.Q.  by  itself  cannot  be  taken  as  a  true  index 
of  a  child's  capacity.  There  are  instances  where  an  I.Q. 
has  varied  ten  or  more  points  in  successive  examinations, 
completely  changing  the  pupil's  classification.  In  intelli- 
gence testing,  as  in  all  other  arbitrary  measurements,  com- 
mon sense  has  to  be  employed  in  using  the  measuring  stick. 
So  employed,  an  I.Q.  is  a  fairly  reliable  index  of  a  child's 
ability  to  do  advanced  academic  work.  It  is  our  experience 
here  that  pupils  who  test  appreciably  lower  than  what  we 
have  come  to  regard  as  the  minimum  for  completing  an 
academic  high  school  course  are  able  to  do  the  work  success- 
fully only  under  very  special  conditions.  They  practically 
always  take  longer  than  the  prescribed  four  years  to  cover 
the  course.  If  defeat  doesn't  bother  a  student,  if  he  can 
fail  two  subjects  out  of  four  and  repeat  and  not  worry  over 
it,  he  may  complete  the  course  even  if  his  test  places  him 
pretty  far  down  in  the  go's.  But  it  takes  a  certain  rather 
unusual  type  of  mind,  vigorous  health,  grit,  and  a  thick 
skin  to  do  it." 

As  a  rule,  Miss  Riley  finds  that  pupils  who  have  low 
I.Q's  show  a  weakness  in  abstract  thinking  and  generalizing 
which  puts  them  under  a  constant  strain  in  trying  to  "keep 
up."  They  are  frightened  or  humiliated  or  discouraged  by 
repeated  failures.  An  academic  course  of  study  doe?  not 
interest  them.  They  "cut  classes"  and  "play  truant."  They 
sulk  or  stop  trying  or  crrow  impudent  or  hysterical  or  mor- 


bid. In  short,  they  develop  problems,  which,  on  their  own 
initiative,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  grade  advisors  or  class 
teachers  they  take  to  Room  72. 

"Such  boys  and  girls  are  simply  misfits  at  Ridge,"  Miss 
Riley  explains,  "They  have  all  sorts  of  possibilities  for  ac- 
quiring an  education  and  leading  useful  and  interesting 
lives.  But  they  don't  belong  in  this  particular  environ- 
ment. They  are  fish  out  of  water.  They  can't  adjust." 

Sometimes  the  child  has  a  special  ability,  such  as  music 
or  art,  which  does  not  always  correlate  with  "intelligence." 
That  is  what  Miss  Riley  looks  for  first.  If  there  is  no 
such  special  ability,  then  she  tries  to  find  some  manual  skill 
sufficiently  attractive  to  the  child  to  challenge  his  interest. 
It  may  be  cooking  or  acetylene  welding  or  horticulture  or 
nursing  or  telegraphy.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
child  with  a  low  I.Q.  does  not  belong  in  an  academic  high 
school  but  in  a  school  equipped  to  offer  him  an  education 
which  is  directed  toward  acquiring  or  developing  a  manual 
skill. 

Miss  Riley  is  in  touch  with  all  the  schools  in  the  city 
offering  vocational  and  trade  training  and  she  is  able  to 
smooth  the  way  for  entrance  at  irregular  times  or  with 
irregular  credits  for  pupils  who  find  themselves  unhappily 
placed  at  Ridge.  Also,  through  Ridge's  employment  ad- 
visor, she  is  in  touch  with  numerous  jobs,  some  in  connec- 
tion with  part  time  schools  or  night  schools,  some  just  jobs, 
for  those  who  need  to  be  completely  outside  a  school  atmos- 
phere for  a  time.  Miss  Riley,  whose  special  talent  lies 
in  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  boys  and  girls  themselves 
in  straightening  out  their  difficulties,  can  almost  always 
discover  or  devise  a  way  out  for  the  misfits  who  come  to 
Room  72  with  their  dilemmas. 

BUT  the  problem  of  Rosie's  adjustment  is  not  solely  a 
matter  between  Rosie  and  Miss  Riley.  It  is  a  three 
cornered  affair,  Miss  Riley,  Rosie  and  Rosie's  parents.  Miss 
Riley  states  it  thus: 

"If  Mrs.  Cohen  takes  Rosie  to  the  dentist  and  the  den- 
tist says  'This  tooth  should  be  filled,'  Mrs.  Cohen  says,  'Go 
ahead  and  fill  it.'  But  when  Mrs.  Cohen  goes  to  an  educa- 
tor to  talk  over  Rosie's  adjustment  difficulties,  Mrs.  Cohen 
feels  that  she  knows  as  much  or  more  about  Rosie  and  her 
educational  needs  as  the  expert  she  is  consulting.  The  sub- 
jective judgments  of  both  parent  and  teacher  are  largely 
eliminated  by  modern  intelligence  tests,  properly  used.  The 
technique  is  as  definite  as  the  doctor's  or  dentist's,  but  it 
is  not  yet  recognized." 

Miss  Riley  agrees  with  most  modern  authorities  that  to 
complete  a  standard,  academic  college  course  a  boy  or  girl 
should  have  an  I.Q.  not  lower  than  115.  At  certain  insti- 
tutions with  unusually  high  scholarship  standards,  college 
authorities  have  found  reason  to  consider  an  I.Q.  between 
130  and  140  necessary  for  satisfactory  work.  Miss  Riley 
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tries  to  convey  this  information  to  the  mother  of  Rosie, 
I.Q.  79  or  Henry,  I.Q.  87.  And  usually  Mrs.  Cohen  or 
Mrs.  Brown  replies, 

"But  I  have  a  son  in  college.  There's  no  reason  why  this 
boy  can't  do  it."  Or — 

"My  neighbor's  daughter  Ruth  is  in  college  this  year 
and  Ruth  and  Rosie  have  played  together  all  their  lives." 
Or— 

"Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  my  child  is  feeble  minded?" 

Miss  Riley  tries  again,  patiently  but  very  directly: 

"You  are  protesting  because  you  think  I  am  casting 
aspersions  on  your  child's  mental  ability.  Now  look  at  it 
this  way:  if  your  doctor  said  your  child  had  heart  trouble, 
you  wouldn't  try  to  get  Henry  on  the  track  team,  would 
you?" 

"No." 

"Well,  you  are  asking  him  to  leap  mental  hurdles  he 
simply  can't  take." 

"But  his  father  graduated  from  Amherst,  and  he's  been 
on  the  waiting  list  since  he  was  a  year  old." 

T^REDERICK  has  such  a  problem.  The  first  item  in 
J?  Frederick's  folder  in  the  file  in  Room  72  is  a  "corridor 
card"— "Pass  to  Miss  Riley,  F.  Dutton,  truant."  Freder- 
ick, I.Q.  101,  takes  every  opportunity  to  escape  from  school. 
He  cuts  classes.  He  disappears  for  whole  days  at  a  time. 
He  entered  high  school  at  15  years  and  10  months,  appre- 
ciably older  than  the  average  high  school  freshman.  He 
"hates"  languages,  history,  literature,  geometry,  class  rooms 
and  libraries.  His  marks  run  Latin  30;  mathematics,  60; 
history,  40.  He  has  good  ability  to  visualize  and  a  good 
rote  memory,  but  he  has  a  12-year-old  vocabulary  and  he 
cannot  generalize  or  deal  with  abstractions. 

Miss  Riley,  after  making  the  acquaintance  of  Frederick, 
sent  for  Frederick's  father.  Mr.  Dutton  is  a  self-made 
man  in  the  best  American  tradition.  He  is  practically  un- 
educated, stern,  hard,  ruthless  and  financially  fairly  suc- 
cessful. He  does  not  believe  that  money  and  lack  of  ex- 
ceptional mental  ability  can  happen  together.  Frederick  is 
to  go  to  Yale  and  be  a  lawyer.  No  other  college  will  do  and 
no  other  career.  Miss  Riley  explained  to  Mr.  Dutton 
about  Frederick's  I.Q.  of  101,  which  is  distinctly  lower 
than  the  usual  level  of  a  college  of  Yale's  standing,  his 
inability  to  grasp  abstractions,  his  truancy  and  increasingly 
reckless  attitude.  Mr.  Dutton  offered  to  "whale  it  out  of 
him."  Miss  Riley  had  discovered  what  Frederick  wanted 
to  do.  Frederick  has  a  genuine  interest  in  business.  As 
far  as  Miss  Riley  could  learn,  the  only  thing  he  ever  reads 
voluntarily  is  the  financial  section  of  the  metropolitan  press. 
He  talks  surprisingly  well  on  trade  tendencies,  business 
methods  and  kindred  topics.  Frederick  said  he  wanted  a 
job,  "not  a  trade — something  around  a  bank.  And  I  could 
study  banking  and  stuff  like  that  at  night  school,"  he  added 
eagerly,  "They  have  some  keen  courses." 

Miss  Riley  offered  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  Dutton.  She 
knew  of  such  a  job.  Frederick  could  have  it  and  it  offered 
further  opportunities  if  Frederick  made  good. 

"But,"  Mr.  Dutton  stormed,  "that's  precisely  what  I 
won't  allow — it's  what  the  boy  himself  wants."  His  hard 
fist  banged  Miss  Riley's  desk.  "That  boy's  going  to  Yale 
and  he's  goine  to  law  school  and  he's  going  to  be  a  lawyer. 
Do  you  get  that?" 

Frederick  stayed  on  at  Ridge  for  another  year,  failing  in 


history,  English,  Latin  and  mathematics.  Ridge  offers  only 
academic  courses.  His  pleasant  face  grew  bitter  and  sullen. 
His  truancy  increased.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  because  of 
his  truancy  and  his  scholarship  failure,  he  was  "dropped." 
Miss  Riley  had  one  more  interview  with  Mr.  Dutton. 
She  included  in  the  interview  Frederick's  grade  advisor 
and  the  director  of  Ridge's  employment  office.  But  Mr. 
Dutton  was  "firm." 

"I'll  have  a  tutor  for  him  this  summer.  I'll  put  him  in  a 
good  private  school  in  the  fall.  That  boy's  going  to  Yale." 

A  little  later  Frederick  came  to  Room  72  to  say  goodbye 
to  Miss  Riley.  Miss  Riley  told  him  his  father's  decision. 

"Yale?"  Frederick  sneered,  "The  old  man  says  I'm  going 
to  Yale?  I'm  going  to  hell!" 

THEN  there  is  Marian,  I.Q.  88.  At  16,  Marian's 
mental  age  is  13.4..  She  started  the  straight  academic 
(college  preparatory)  course,  but  failed  from  one  to  four 
subjects  a  term  for  seven  terms.  Then  she  was  shifted  to 
the  "easy  course."  Marian  was  not  expected  to  go  to  college 
or  to  work.  She  was  to  occupy  herself  till  she  was  old 
enough  to  marry  by  going  to  school  and  then  by  "staying 
at  home."  In  her  mother's  opinion,  "She'll  make  a  better 
marriage  if  she  graduates  from  a  good  high  school,  like 
Ridge." 

When  she  sent  Marian  to  Room  72,  her  grade  advisor 
wrote, 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  a  frank  understanding  at 
once  with  Mrs.  Payne  and  if  she  wishes  Marian  to  stay 
here  and  doesn't  care  about  credit  we  can  pick  'culture 
courses'  with  the  idea  of  making  Marian  as  happy  as  pos- 
sible and  giving  her  some  confidence  in  herself?" 

Miss  Riley  found  Marian  a  tall,  pale,  gentle,  shy  girl, 
a  cardiac  case,  very  much  underweight,  and  suffering  from 
insomnia.  She  could  not  talk  about  her  school  work  with- 
out crying.  She  worked  hard  over  her  lessons  but  "I  just 
can't  seem  to  get  them  like  the  others  do."  Miss  Riley 
discovered  presently  that  Marian  was  "just  wild  about 
housework."  The  girl's  listlessness  and  shyness  dropped 
away  when  she  talked  about  cooking,  sewing,  household 
decoration.  She  became  eager  and  animated.  But  Mrs. 
Payne  wanted  Marian  to  graduate  from  high  school. 

"A  man  thinks  so  much  more  of  a  girl  when  she  has 
a  high  school  diploma- — especially  from  a  refined  school  like 
Ridge." 

Miss  Riley  took  Mrs.  Payne  and  Marian  to  a  famous 
domestic  science  institute.  Mrs.  Payne  could  easily  afford 
the  institute's  moderate  fees.  The  school  had  a  national 
reputation  and  an  air  of  great  refinement.  A  course  that 
included  cooking,  dietetics,  child  hygiene,  home  nursing, 
sewing  and  household  art  appealed  to  Marian  and  would 
fit  her  for  intelligent  homemaking  and  motherhood.  But 
Mrs.  Payne  did  not  like  the  school. 

"They  say  most  of  these  girls  are  going  to  teach  or  earn 
their  own  living  some  way.  Marian  isn't  in  that  class  at 
all.  I  want  her  to  have  a  diploma  from  a  real  highbrow 
school  like  Ridge." 

In  spite  of  Marian's  tears  and  pleadings,  in  spite  of  Miss 
Riley's  careful,  patient  explanation,  Marian  stayed  at  Ridge 
for  two  more  terms,  failing  miserably  in  two  of  four  sub- 
jects both  terms.  Then  she  had  a  complete  nervous  break- 
down. She  is  spending  this  winter  in  a  sanitarium  for 
"mental  cases." 
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The  mother  of  Jean  was  professionally,  not  socially 
ambitious.  Mrs.  McRae  had  been  a  teacher  before  her 
marriage.  Unfortunately  she  married  before  the  days  of 
careers  for  married  women,  and  gave  up  teaching,  which 
she  loved,  for  domesticity,  which  she  hated.  She  had  four 
daughters,  and  she  determined  that  through  her  girls  she 
would  have  her  frustrated  career.  They  should  all  be 
teachers.  The  two  older  girls  went  into  business.  The 
next  one  became  a  laboratory  technician.  There  was  only 
Jean.  Jean  must  be  a  teacher.  Jean's  I.Q.  is  73.  Jean's 
grade  advisor  calls  her  "a  charming  little  girl."  Miss  Riley 
found  her  pretty  and  sensible  and  well  bred. 

"She  seemed  so  terribly  worth  helping,"  Miss  Riley  says, 
"She  has  no  capacity  for  academic  work,  but  she  obviously 
has  other  ability." 

Jean  failed  in  her  courses  at  Ridge  High  School  and  kept 
failing.  Her  mother  constantly  accused  the  girl  of  laziness. 
Jean  worked  hard,  but  as  her  I.Q.  of  73  clearly  indicated, 
she  was  not  equipped  to  cope  successfully  with  an  academic 
high  school  course.  Miss  Riley  tried  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion to  Mrs.  McRae. 

"You  know  nothing  about  it,"  Mrs.  McRae  stormed, 
"I  can  decide  what  my  children  are  fit  for.  I've  made  up 
my  mind  that  Jean  is  to  be  a  teacher  and  a  teacher  she 
shall  be." 

Jean  stood  it  for  five  terms.  Then  the  humiliation  and 
discouragement  of  repeated  failure  were  more  than  she 
could  bear.  She  had  entered  high  school  late.  She  was 
seventeen  and  a  "conditioned  sophomore"  in  rating.  Her 
mother  said  as  long  as  Jean  lived  under  her  roof  Jean 
would  go  to  Ridge  High  School.  Jean  left  her  mother's 
roof.  With  Miss  Riley 's  help  she  secured  a  clerical  posi- 
tion with  a  life  insurance  company.  That  was  two  years 
ago. 

Jean  is  doing  very  well.  She  has  had  several  promo- 
tions. Her  mother  has  "disowned"  her.  Jean  has  made 
no  effort  to  see  her  mother.  She  says  she  has  no  desire  to 

see  her.     The  break  is  complete. 

i 

DAVID'S  stepfather  is  a  Harvard  graduate  and  a  cap- 
able journalist.  David's  mother  did  not  finish  the 
grades.  Mrs.  Rosen  was  determined  that  David  should 
"have  a  grand  education  like  my  husband."  David's  I.Q. 
is  82.  David  does  not  fit  into  an  academic  environment. 
He  has  big,  clever  hands,  a  vast  impatience  with  abstractions, 
a  patient,  capable  way  of  dealing  with  concrete  problems 
and  a  real  interest  in  mechanical  processes.  David's  own 
father  was  a  carpenter.  David  hated  Ridge  High  School. 
He  wanted  to  "learn  something  that  gets  you  so'mewhere." 
His  mother  had  boasted  to  her  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
college  career  David  was  to  have.  She  felt  she  would  be 
socially  disgraced  if  David  did  not  go  to  Harvard. 

Miss  Riley  talked  with  Mr.  Rosen.  Mr.  Rosen  quite 
understood  the  situation.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  David's 
interests  and  aptitudes  did  not  lie  along  lines  of  Latin  and 
Chaucer.  But  David's  mother  was  insistent  and  David 
was  kept  at  Ridge  for  seven  terms,  during  which  he  never 
passed  in  more  than  one  out  of  four  subjects.  Miss  Riley 
suggested  a  cooperative  high  school,  where  boys  both  study 
and  work,  taking  a  three-year  course  which  leads  to  a  di- 
ploma, practical  knowledge  and  a  job. 

At  Ridge  High  School,  a  pupil  is  given  a  year  to  make 
adjustments  and  then  is  expected  to  progress  at  the  rate 


of  at  least  20  credits  a  term  (the  normal  lead  is 
Any  student  who  is  sixteen  years  old  and  who  fails  to  make 
the  required  progress  for  three  successive  terms  without 
extenuating  circumstances,  is  declared  "overtime"  and  au- 
tomatically dropped  with  one  term's  warning.  When  David, 
at  seventeen,  received  this  warning,  his  mother  finally  real- 
ized that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  David  to  graduate 
from  an  academic  high  school.  She  consented  to  his 
transfer  to  the  cooperative  school.  David  is  learning  litho- 
graphing. 

He  is  growing  less  sullen  and  suspicious  and  quarrelsome. 
There  are  days  when  his  dark,  heavy  face  looks  almost 
serene.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that,  in  spite  of  his  mother, 
David  will  yet  have  a  useful,  normally  happy  life. 

ELMA,  I.Q.  91,  is  17  and  a  truant.  Her  father  is  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher.  He  insists  that  Elma  is  a  lady 
and  must  have  "a  lady's  education"  which,  he  maintains, 
means  Ridge  High  School  and  Vassar  College.  Elma  is 
tall  and  well  developed  for  her  age.  She  is  a  pleasant, 
friendly  creature.  After  seven  terms  she  is  not  yet  a  sopho- 
more. Her  school  work  does  not  interest  her.  Most  of 
what  she  tries  to  learn  is  vague  and  meaningless  to  her, 
because  it  involves  abstract  reasoning  which  is  beyond 
her  ability.  Elma  is  steady  nerved  and  vigorous  and 
cheerful  and  she  likes  people.  She  wants  to  be  a  trained 
nurse. 

There  is  an  opening  available  for  her  in  an  excellent  train- 
ing school.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  would 
succeed  in  the  work  she  prefers.  Her  father  feels  that  this 
ambition  is  "beneath"  her.  Elma  cannot  compete  intellect- 
ually with  the  girls  of  her  age  at  Ridge.  She  is  thrown 
with  much  younger  girls,  over  whom  she  has  a  good  deal 
of  influence.  She  plays  truant  constantly. 

"We've  done  our  best  for  Elma,  I'm  afraid,"  Miss  Riley 
says,  "Her  father  will  not  listen  to  us.  He  insists  that  if 
we  drop  her,  as  we  have  warned  him  we  must  at  the  end 
of  this  term,  he  will  enter  her  at  the  Girls'  high  school  and 
'push'  her  with  tutors.  He  is  determined  that  she  must 
finish  high  school  and  go  on  to  Vassar,  though  of  course 
she  cannot  pass  the  entrance  examinations.  But  then,"  Miss 
Riley  adds  philosophically,  "Elma  doesn't  worry — she  isn't 
a  proud  or  particularly  sensitive  girl.  She  won't  have  a 
nervous  breakdown  or  get  morbid.  Really  I  suppose  it 
is  only  a  question  of  tiding  her  over  the  next  two  years  in 
safety.  She'll  inevitably  marry  young.  But— the  last  year 
and  a  half  have  been  bad  for  Elma  and  Elma  has  been  very 
bad  for  the  younger  girls,  and  she  could  be  so  happy  and 
so  useful  if  she  were  permitted  to  live  her  own  life !" 

MISS  RILEY  ran  her  finger  over  the  thick  ranks  of 
the    folders   in    File   D.    Raymond,    Mary,    Gilbert, 
Jessie,   Peter,  Katie — 

"This  is  the  fullest  file  always,"  Miss  Riley  says,  "I 
classify  first  by  types  of  problem.  In  this  file  are  the 
records  of  every  pupil  that  comes  to  me  with  a  perfectly 
definite  difficulty  and  with  whom  I  have  worked  out 
a  reasonable  adjustment  to  which  the  parent  won't 
agree. 

"Sometimes,"  she  added,  a  little  hopelessly,  "sometimes  I 
think  we  are  up  against  problem  parents  rather  than  prob- 
lem pupils." 

BEULAH  AMIDON  RATLIFP 
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What  Would  You   Do  Next? 

MISS  DUNNIWELL  had  been  consolidated.  She 
didn't  like  it,  and  she  was  doing  her  best  to  find  a 
way  out.  For  five  years  she  had  been  a  sort  of  free-lance 
teacher  in  an  isolated  one-room  school  in  South  Pennland. 
She  had  been  teaching  young  ideas  how  to  shoot — in  all 
directions.  That  was  perfectly  safe  because  there  were  few 
individuals  and  fewer  institutions  that  might  object  to  ideas 
in  any  of  those  directions.  She  had  been  profusely  happy 
in  this  freedom,  and  she  had  brought  an  extraordinary  sense 
of  life — to  young  and  old — into  the  community.  She  had 
hoped  the  situation  might  go  on  indefinitely. 

But  her  school  district  was  in  the  path  of  progress;  and 
presently  it  was  consolidated  with  another — herself  along 
with  it — and  she  found  herself  established  as  an  assistant  to 
a  regular  teacher  whose  specialties  were  mathematics  and 
chewing  tobacco.  One  of  the  questions  long  in  dispute  in 
that  district  had  been  as  to  whether  the  method  or  the  aim 
of  this  teacher  were  the  more  accurate.  It  was  not  inspiring. 

But  progress  is  progress,  as  the  logic  books  prove.  So, 
for  a  year,  Miss  Dunniwell  took  care  of  the  duties  of  a 
regular  second  in  command.  Progress  means  getting  down 
to  business:  no  more  free-lancing;  no  more  shooting  of 
ideas.  The  day's  schedule,  instead.  Now,  a  two-room 
school  is  bigger  than  a  one-room  school,  and  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  better  school.  It  is  twice  as  big;  therefore,  it  is 
twice  as  good.  Moreover,  the  principal  of  a  two-room  school 
knows  more  about  education,  and  teaching,  than  does  a  free- 
lance teacher  in  a  one-room  school.  It  stands  to  reason. 
How  else  explain  progress? 

•But  Miss  Dunniwell  was  smothered  by  the  new  arrange- 
ment. She  admits  that  one  should  never  be  smothered  by 
progress.  But  she  couldn't  help  it.  She  felt  she  just  had 
to  get  out  of  the  "deadly  atmosphere."  That  wasn't  easy. 
She  didn't  want  to  give  up  teaching.  She  wanted  to  get 
back  her  former  freedom.  She  lay  awake  nights  and 
prowled  around  daytimes  looking  for  a  way  out.  Finally 
she  found  a  clue,  and  lost  no  time  acting  upon  it. 

She  went  to  see  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
the  state.  He  had  heard  of  her,  and  he  was — within  bounds 
— glad  to  see  her.  ''What  can  we  do  for  you?"  he  asked 
her,  with  a  sort  of  cosmic  inclusiveness  which  discounted, 
somewhat,  the  face  value  of  his  words. 

Miss  Dunniwell  hesitated.  She  had  never  met  so  high 
an  educational  official  before,  and  she  was  not  quite  sure 
what  her  method  of  approach  to  her  subject  should  be.  But 
she  decided  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  put  all  her  cards 
on  the  table.  So  she  said: 

"Well,  you  see,  I've  been  consolidated  into  a  job  I  don't 
much  like.  After  five  years  of  freedom  at  M —  I've  been 
sort  of  catapulted  into  the  position  of  assistant  at  Y — ,  and 
I  can't  say,  after  a  year,  that  I'm  wild  about  the  job.  So 
I  thought  maybe  you  could  help  me  find  something  more  to 
my  liking.  Isn't  there  a  vacancy  in  your  supervisory  forces 
somewhere  in  the  state?  I  think  I'd  like  to  get  into  super- 
visory work.  I'd  take  most  anything  of  that  sort." 

It  was  now  the  superintendent's  turn  to  hesitate. 

"Let's  talk  this  over  a  bit,"  he  said.  "You're  just  the 
sort  of  person,  Miss  Dunniwell,  that  I'd  like  to  have  in  our 
supervisory  staff,  if  school  conditions  were  ideal.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  are  not,  and  we  have  to  be  realistic. 

"Now,  for  example,  you're  interested  in  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  community  and  in  the  life  of  children  outside 


the  school.  Oh,  of  course,  so  am  I ;  so  are  all  teachers: 
how  could  we  be  teachers  if  we  neglected  the  conditions 
surrounding  children  out  of  school  ?  But  you,  now,  carry 
the  thing  too  far.  The  school  has  its  work  to  do.  So  has 
the  home.  Teachers  must  not  neglect  their  own  proper 
work  in  order  to  find  out  what  is  happening  to  children 
outside  school  hours.  After  all,  you  see,  education  must 
not  invade  the  home,  or  undermine  the  home's  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. I'm  afraid  you'd  mix  things  up,  if  you  went 
as  a  supervisor  into  our  public  schools  and  began  to  ask 
teachers  what  they  knew  about  the  ways  children  live. 
Teachers  would  resent  it:  it's  not  the  school's  business. 

"Then,  too,  you're  an  idealist.  Of  course,  I  am,  too; 
so  are  all  teachers:  what  would  education  be  if  teachers 
were  not  idealists?  But  here  again  you  get  things  mixed 
up.  A  school  is,  in  some  ways,  like  a  grist  mill.  A  miller, 
we'll  say,  wants  to  turn  out  the  highest  grade  of  flour. 
That's  his  ideal.  What  does  he  do  about  it?  Does  he  just 
stand  around  and  talk  about  it  for  days  on  end?  Not  at 
all.  He  builds  a  mill  that  will  do  the  best  work.  Then 
he  seeks  out  the  best  wheat.  He  selects  his  wheat  carefully 
and  runs  it  through  the  mill.  It  is  bound  to  come  out  an 
ideal  flour.  That's  what  I  call  true  idealism:  set  up  the 
right  kind  of  machinery — and  then  trust  it ! 

"No,  I  don't  believe  we  can  use  you.  The  school  is  the 
community's  tool  for  educating  its  children.  The  school 
must  do  its  own  work  faithfully;  it  must  not  undermine 
other  institutions  by  taking  over  tasks  that  rightly  belong 
to  them.  Live  and  let  live.  A  supervisor  ought  not  to  be 
interested  too  much  in  things  outside  the  school.  She  would 
neglect  her  proper  work.  Nor  should  she  overdo  this  mat- 
ter of  being  idealistic.  What  counts  in  education  is  the 
steady  day  by  day  work  of  the  class  room.  Supervisors  exist 
for  one  purpose  only — to  help  hold  the  educational  mill—- 
if I  may  use  the  term- — to  its  steady  round  of  turning  out 
its  regular  grist  of  scholars.  A  supervisor  should  not  worry 
about  the  community;  and  she  should  not  tinker  with  the 
machinery.  She  should  help  make  the  wheels  go  round,  and 
she  should  always  stand  up  for  the  mill  whenever  anyone 
who  does  not  understand  machinery  criticises  the  schools. 

"I  don't  believe  that  you  could  be  that  sort  of  a  super- 
visor. But  if  you  took  the  position  on  any  other  terms  you 
would  upset  the  regular  order  and  you  would  not  be  happy. 
I  think  we'd  better  drop  the  whole  matter.  Of  course,  I 
hope  you'll  find  something  you  can  do  somewhere.  All  the 
reports  of  your  work  show  that  you  have  a  way  with  you. 
It's  too  bad  your  way  is  not  our  way,  because  our  state 
does  really  need  some  live,  intelligent,  socially-minded,  ideal- 
istic supervisors. 

"But  facts  are  facts.  You  can  see  the  direction  our  schools 
are  taking.  It's  not  your  direction.  But  on  the  whole  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  direction  of  progress.  It  seems  neces- 
sary to  believe  that  the  whole  state  knows  more  than  any 
one  individual ;  and  the  state  is  moving  in  this  direction. 

"Perhaps  in  some  less  progressive  state — farther  west, 
let's  say — you  will  be  able  to  find  a  position  that  you  will 
like  and  that  will  just  fit  you.  I  feel  sure  that  we  have 
progressed  beyond  the  stage  where  we  can  find  room  for 
the  sort  of  thing  you  want  to  do." 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Dunniwell  would  be  glad  to  corre- 
spond with  school  officials — or  other  interested  parties — of 
some  community  in  which  the  sort  of  work  she  wants  to 
do  would  be  welcomed — for  a  year  or  two,  perhaps,  until 
progress  comes  her  way  again.  J.  K.  H. 
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Housing  :  How  Much  for  How  Much  ? 


"housing    prob-  People     in      cities     need     good     houses.  Here    is    revealed    a   direct   and 

lem"    is   no   longer    a  Agreed.     But  what  is  a  good  house,  and  simPle  working  of  economic  laws 
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real  difficulty,  affecting  everyone 
of  us  who  struggles  to  maintain 


touted  one-family  house?     Dr.  Rubinow 


We  may  present  the  problem 
in  a  somewhat  different  way  by 
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some  semblance  of  home  ideals  recounted  its  failure  in  1  he  Survey  for  comparing  thc  cost  to  a  fam;iy, 

amid  the  rapid  changes  of  present-  Dec.  15,  1925.  /J  IY640  York  s  dumb-  either  in  rent  or  in  correspond- 

day  conditions.  Could  we  change  bell  tenement,  or  the  flimsy  frame  shack  jng  interest  on  his  investment  on 

the  existing  economic  structure,  in  Queens  Borough?  Testimony  at  the  the  part  of  the  home-owner,  of 

Housing  Commission's  hearing,  reviewed  the  land  factor  in  various  kinds 

in   the  same   issue,  answers  that.     Here 


could  we  but  change  the  present 

grouping    of    society    into    great 

cities,  some  of  the  human  aspects     JJenry    Wright   shows   graphically    why 

of  home  owning  might  again  be     ,^    one-family    house    won't    Jo    in    the 


pertinent    to   our   problem.     But 
as  things  stand,   like   it   or   not, 


city,  and  what   kind   of   house  you   can 


we  should  put  our  trust  only  in     produce  if  you  apply  rigid  cost  account- 
a  frank,  cold  hearted,  study  of     ™9  ™<i  do  some  experimenting 
the  real  facts  which  render  home 


of  house  units.  A  second  diagram 
on  the  following  page  is  taken 
from  a  study  of  five  kinds  of 
housing  built  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  Housing 
Corporation  for  the  ammunition 
works  during  the  war.  The 
tenements  which  show  such  a 


owning  increasingly  difficult  and  make  it  increasingly  neces-     marked  advantage  in  this  diagram  are  attractive  free-stand- 


s-iry  to  find  substitutes  for  the  old  type  single-family  house. 
In  the  so-called  "own  your  home"  movement  and  even  in 


ing  three-story  dwellings  with  five  good-sized  rooms  each, 
only  two  families  to  each  floor,  with  large  lawns  and  ex- 


citv planning  circles  there  has  been  a  conscious,  though  un-      pansive  outlook,  with  ample  playgrounds  and  with  the  con- 
veniences  of    heating    from    a   common    source   as   well    as 
janitor  care  and  maintenance  by  an  expert  management. 
If  such  gains  in  the  economy  of  multi-family  dwellings 

to  the  fallacy  that  even  a  poor  one-family  house  was  better      are  to  be  observed  under  government  supervision  where  the 


admitted,  compromise  with  business,  and  frequently  with 
bad  business,  with  the  idea  that  any  sort  of  house  was 
better  than  no  house.  Some  housing  workers  have  clung 


than  any  kind  of  multi-family  house. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  discount  the  merits  of  good  one- 
family  houses  or  to  overlook  the  deficiencies  of  multi-family 
houses  as  frequently  built  by  unscrupulous  speculative  build- 


profit motive  has  been  removed,  how  much  more  must  they 
operate  where  land  speculation  and  sale  is  the  motivating 
force. 

In   an   article   recently  published    in   the  American   Fed- 


ers.    It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  look  facts  in  the     erationist   I    analysed   the   prevailing   New   York   suburban 


face.  Sentimental  nonsense  has  too  long  kept  our  minds  on 
an  impossible  ideal,  and  has  diverted  our  attention  from  the 
real  facts  and  the  real  changes  which  are  taking  place  in 
urban  conditions. 

Transitional  housing  takes  place  in  various  distinct  forms 
in  different  communities  where  tradition  and  custom  act  to 
compromise  in  one  way  or  another  the  ideals  of  a  bygone 
age.  The  transition  from  single  to  solid  row  houses,  as  in 
Philadelphia  is  less  effective  in  both  cost  saving  and  land 
congestion  than  the  transition,  as  in  St.  Louis,  from  the 
single  house  to  the  four-family  flat  or  the  six-family  three- 
decker.  Both  are  inevitable  and,  as  Mr.  Rubinow  has 
shown  in  Philadelphia,  at  least  one  has  become  ineffective 
in  meeting  the  present  emergency. 

How  closely  these  changes  are  related  to  land  increase 
is  shown  in  a  diagram  on  the  following  page,  which  shows 
the  slow  but  losing  fight  of  the  one-family  house  in  St. 
Louis  under  increasing  land  costs  from  1900  to  1920;  the 
sudden  rebound  after  the  war,  when  land  values  in  relation 
to  building  costs  were  temporarily  halved  by  the  cheaper 
dollar;  and  the  rapid  return  to  the  1916  normal  as  soon 
as  land  and  public  service  absorbed  the  new  cost  standards. 


house  in  the  following  terms: 

By  taking  to  pieces  a  (speculative)  $5,300  house  we  will 
find  that  the  entire  expenditure  for  labor,  material  and  build- 
ing contracts,  with  fixtures  such  as  gas  stoves  and  electric  out- 
lets usually  supplied,  will  average  not  more  than  $2,400  or  less 
than  45  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  The  balance  of  the  money 
goes  for  outside  improvements  —  land,  profits  and  money  costs, 
the  last  two  of  which  are  by  far  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant factors.  The  reasons  for  these  large  money  costs  are 
simple. 

1.  Such   building  is  of  a  highly  speculative   nature   and  the 
real    estate    "operator"    who    sells    the    land    and    who 
usually    finances    the    small    contractor    requires    a    large 
profit. 

2.  The   small  amount  of   the   actual  building  value   reduces 
the  amount  of  the  first  mortgage  money  obtainable.    The 
rest  of  the  money  required  must  then  be  secured  through 
the  payment  of  large  bonuses  and  high  rates  of  interest, 
all  of  which  enter  into  the  final  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

3.  The  neighborhood  is  likely  to  run  down   rapidly  because 
of   the    incomplete    public   improvements   which    the   pur- 
chasers  cannot  afford   to   finish   for   many   years   because 
of  the  lara;e  monthly  payments  made  necessary  to  clean 
off  the  se:ond  mortgage  loans. 

If   as  here   shown    we   already  have   reached    a   point  at 
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LAND    COSTS    AND    ONE-FAMILY   HOUSES 

7"A//  diagram  shows  how  changing  land  prices  in  St.  Louis  were 
refected  in  the  ratio  of  one-family  to  multi-family  houses  built. 
The  shaded  area  shows  the  percentage  of  multi-family  houses. 
The  index  price  of  land,  per  front  foot,  is  shown  on  the  hanging 
lueights.  The  $80  rate  of  1921  is  roughly  equivalent,  in  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar,  to  the  $40  rate  of  1900,  which  explains 
the  sudden  increase  in  the  building  of  on'-family  houses  in  1921 

which  the  average  purchaser  obtains  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  his  purchase  value  in  actual  building  and  equipment,  we 
can  see  how  much  less  he  may  expect  as  land  prices  con- 
tinue to  soar  skyward.  Such  will  doubtless  be  the  sorry 
plight  of  our  great  Southern  Boom  State  where  cardboard 
and  stage  scenery  are  being  resorted  to  in  order  to  bring 
the  combined  house  and  land  cost  into  remote  relation  to 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  normal  citizen. 

Under  the  very  best  conditions  that  we  may  hope  for,  it 
will  take  long  years  of  experimentation  to  produce  results 
commensurate  with  the  present  technical  advances  of  such 
countries  as  England  and  Holland.  Examples  of  important 
and  well-applied  technical  experience  in  this  field  in  America 
are  unfortunately  lacking.  There  have  been  praiseworthy 
experiments  in  special  construction  methods,  but  mere  sav- 
ings in  construction  costs  can  have  but  scant  effect  under  the 
complicated  conditions  and  in 
view  of  the  gross  wastes  in 
other  than  construction  items. 
Furthermore  our  foolish  idea 
that  houses  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other should  be  segregated  in 
different  neighborhoods  and  the 
present  tendency  of  each  individ- 
ual builder  to  repeat  incessantly 
one  particular — and  often  stupid 
— type  of  house  over  large  areas, 
leaves  us  almost  without  oppor- 
tunities for  any  reliable  com- 
parison of  various  types  of 
dwellings. 

In  the  building  done  by  the 
City  Housing  Corporation  at 
Sunnyside,  New  York,  a  variety 


of  types  of  dwellings  have  been  put  up  experimentally  in 
close  proximity  and  with  some  opportunity  of  observing 
their  relative  merits.  On  the  basis  of  this  experience  a 
continuing  analysis  of  costs  is  now  being  made,  and  plans 
are  being  constantly  studied  and  restudied  with  an  eye 
to  the  technique  af  satisfying  in  a  practical  way  the  normal 
housing  needs  of  normal  city  families.  Some  early  results 
of  these  investigations  are  sampled  in  the  three  following 
pages — not  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the  interesting 
though  limited  accomplishments  of  this  housing  organiza- 
tion, but  rather  to  show  the  possibilities  of  such  a  method 
of  investigation. 

BOARDS  of  strategy  composed  of  architects,  engineers, 
community  and  financial  experts  should  now  be  "sitting 
in"  on  the  model  houses  of  five  or  ten  years  hence.     Types 
should  be  tried   out,  altered,   adjusted   until   they   can   be 
\visely  launched   on   an  eager  market.     Some   of  the  dis- 
coveries  may  easily  be   forecast — for   instance,   that  well- 
planned  and  well-constructed  shallow  depth  "row  houses" 
in   interesting  groupings  may  be  substituted  to  advantage 
for  monotonous  and  shoddy  individual  frame  houses  with 
wasteful  and  cheerless  rooms.    If  the  builder  is  not  tied  down 
to  the  narrow  lots  which  the  real  estate  man  so  often  offers 
for  sale,  but  can  use  his  land  at  discretion,  a  considerable 
variety  of  accommodations  may  thus  be  provided.    The  space 
of  three  narrow  single-family  houses,   for  example,  can  be 
used   economically   to   house    four   families   in   four   or   five 
rooms    each;    or    three    families,    two    in    six-room    apart- 
ments   and    one    in    a    six-room    house ;    and    these    units 
can    be    combined    to    meet    the     needs    of    a    particular 
group  of  occupants. 

But  no  doubt  in  the  end,  after  all  our  experimenting, 
houses  such  as  we  know  now  will  fail  to  meet  the  test 
of  real  value,  and  undreamed-of  dwellings,  superior  for 
modern  family  needs,  may  be  evolved,  quite  different  from 
either  houses  or  apartments  of  the  present  day.  The  most 
discouraging  factor  in  the  situation  is  that  whatever  sav- 
ing is  to  be  effected  by  scientific  exploration  and  applica- 
tion will  be  but  temporary.  For  the  history  of  house 
building  clearly  shows  that  such  saving  will  be  quickly 
capitalized  by  increased  land  charges  and  increased  credit 
charges  and  so  will  be  lost  to  the  house  owner.  It  is  precise- 
ly this  process  of  capitalization  that  is  the  real  "housing 
problem." 

HENRY  WRIGHT 
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RENTALS    AND    UNITS    OF    HOUSING    COMPARED 

This  chart  shows  the  rental  charges  necessary  to  cover  the  land  cost  af  five  types  of  dwellings 
built  for  munition  workers  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation. 
The  figures  are  based  on  ten  per  cent  o-f  the  cost  of  land  and  improvements  as  estimated 

by  the  Corporation 
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This  chart,  based  on  careful  cost  analysis  of  building  dane  in  Queens  Borough,  New  York, 
shows  the  relative  cost  per  family  housed  of  five  different  units  of  construction.  For  each 
of  these  units,  ranging  from  the  single-family  detached  house  to  the  four-family  house,  the 
cost  is  given  both  for  land  costing  $50  and  land  costing  $IOO  per  front  foot,  and  is  split  into 
three  parts — cost  of  the  building,  cost  of  utility  connections  (U],  and  cost  of  land  includ- 
ing public  improvements.  The  results  answer  some  of  i\Ir.  Rubinou's  questions  in  a  recent 
Survey  article  as  to  the  relative  practicability  of  the  Philadelphia  one-family  and  the  New 

York  multi-family  house 
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TAKE  35  feet  of  street  frontage  and  a  building 
of  standard  depth — 28  feet.  The  conventional 
way  of  treating  this  unit  of  space  in  a  one-family 
house  building  scheme  would  be  to  put  up  two  single- 
family  six-room  houses,  each  with  17^  foot  frontage, 
three  rooms  to  a  floor,  and  1,526  square  feet  of  use- 
able  floor  area  (top  plan,  to  the  left). 

The  first  modification  that  may  be  suggested  is  to 
divide  the  same  cubic  area  between  the  two  families 
horizontally  instead  of  vertically,  making  the  two 
single-family  houses  into  one  two-family  house  (mid- 
dle plan,  to  the  left).  This  eliminates  the  party  wall, 
one  set  of  stairs,  and  half  the  plumbing  connections. 
On  dwellings  selling  at  about  $8,500  apiece  this  re- 
sults in  a  saving  of  approximately  $600  for  each 
family.  Each  apartment  still  has  six  rooms,  but  about 
5  per  cent  has  been  added  to  the  useable  floor  area 
which  now  totals  1,568  square  feet  for  each  family. 
Because  of  its  simplicity  of  plan  the  flat  is  more 
readily  cared  for  than  the  single-family  house  and 
the  rooms  may  be  better  proportioned,  with  a  third 
usable  bed  room  in  place  of  the  very  small  bed  room 
made  necessary  in  the  customary  one-family  house  by 
its  restricted  width. 

These  advantages  are  well  worth  careful  consider- 
ation although  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  relative 
cost  of  land  and  building,  or  even  upon  construction 
methods.  They  would  be  adopted  primarily  because 
some  families  may  be  better  accommodated  with  a 
one-floor  dwelling  than  one  divided  between  two  floors, 
especially  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  dormitory  por- 
tion of  the  house  is  entirely  set  off  and  segregated 
from  the  space  given  over  to  living,  cooking  and  dining. 

However,  one  of  the  outstanding  deficiencies  of  the 
entire  small  house  situation  which  is  ignored  in  the 
"Own  your  Home"  idea  is  the  lack  of  elasticity  of 
use  in  the  usual  types  of  single  family  dwellings.  Such 
a  home  is  almost  certain,  at  one  time  or  another,  to 
be  unnecessarily  large  or  awkwardly  restricted.  By 
further  applying  analytical  methods,  it  is  found  that 
this  new  and  more  economical  two-family  type  of 
12-room  dwelling  may  be  slightly  rearranged  so  as  to 
provide  an  elastic  plan  adaptable  to  varying  uses. 

On  practically  the  same  frontage,  but  with  a  re- 
arrangement of  stairs,  the  12  rooms,  with  the  addition 
of  two  bath  rooms,  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent combinations  of  from  two  to  eight  rooms  per 
family  (bottom  plan,  to  the  left).  The  bedroom  with 
bath  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  plan,  on 
each  floor,  is  directly  accessible  from  the  entrance  or 
stairs  and,  with  or  without  the  room  to  the  rear,  can 
be  rented  to  a  lodger  without  disturbing  the  rest  of 
the  apartment.  (When  this  is  not  a  corner  or  end 
house  the  first-floor  lodger's  room  would  have  a  lava- 
tory only,  and  the  second-floor  bath  would  be  sky- 
lighted). The  provision  of  a  small  proportion  of 
rentable  single  rooms  and  small  suites  in  any  neigh- 
borhood which  undertakes  to  house  young  and  old 
workers  is  an  obvious  advantage.  The  combination 
of  rooms  can  be  altered  at  will  to  fit  changing  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  next  page  makes  it  clear  how  such 
a  house  serves  the  changing  needs  of  a  normal  family. 


The  Adjustable  House 

This  is  the  story  of  Charlie  Jones'  house.  Its  moral,  if  it  has  one, 
is  that  the  one-family  house  may  be  all  right  if  the  family  neither 
increases  nor  decreases,  but  that  a  flexible  plan  which  combines 
oivnership  with  adjustable  space  has  its  own  charm  and  advantages. 
I — Charlie  Jones  comes  to  town  as  a  carpenter  apprentice  and  rents 
Smith's  first  floor  room  and  bath  (left) 


II — Charlie  gets  his  union  card  and 
marries.  With  the  help  of  a 
friend  he  makes  his  first  pay- 
ment on  a  house  like  Smith' t 
(right).  He  lives  in  the  first- 
floor  two-room  suite,  where  he 
has  access  to  the  basement  work- 
shop and  heating  plant 


IV — Jones  waxes  prosperous  as  a 
small  contractor.  His  father 
comes  to  live  with  the  family 
and  the  children,  having  grown 
to  school  age,  play  in  the  neigh- 
borhood park.  The  Joneses 
move  upstairs  and  occupy  the 
whole  floor — six  rooms  with 
tivo  baths  (right).  Meanwhile 
the  2O-year  payments  are  steadily 
melting  away 
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/// — The  rent  from  the  rest  of  the  two-story  house 
helps  Charlie  meet  his  monthly  payments  and 
cut  down  the  temporary  loan  which  he  applied 
to  the  first  payment.  His  own  apartment 
thus  costs  him  very  little.  But  as  the  chil- 
dren come  he  needs  more  space,  and  moves 
into  the  first-floor  four-room  suite  (left) 
opening  on  the  yard  ivhere  the  children  play. 
He  rents  the  two-room  suite  and  second  floor 


V — Eventually  the  home  is  owned  free  and 
clear,  and  when  the  children  marry  the 
Joneses  move  back  to  the  pleasant  four- 
room  suite  on  the  first  floor  (left)  with 
the  garden  outlook,  and  Charlie  has  time 
again  to  putter  in  the  workshop.  A 
new  tenant — another  'prentice,  perhaps — 
occupies  the  one-room-with-bath  and 
tends  the  furnace  as  part  of  his  rent.  An 
income  from  eight  rooms  and  three  baths 
adds  a  tidy  sum  to  Charlie's  income 
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Health:  a  Business  Asset 


WE  human  beings  live  in  the  midst  of  forces 
which  are  mighty  and  unvarying.  Our  suc- 
cess, in  fact  even  our  life,  depends  upon  our 
proper  and  permanent  relationship  to  these 
forces.  These  same  forces  control  the  lives  of  all  plants 
and  animals.  With  more  knowledge  of  the  world  we  have 
been  able  to  use  these  forces  in  human  advance. 

Business  is  our  organized  method  of  dealing  with  the 
things  about  us  and  their  relationships  to  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  people.  With  the  development  of  modern  trans- 
portation of  goods  and  information,  the  business  organiza- 
tion of  each  community  has  become  the  competitor  in  some 
degree  with  every  other.  In  this  matter  of  competition 
everything  which  increases  the  cost  of  goods  or  decreases 
the  amount  of  productive  labor,  with  the  same  number  of 
mouths  to  feed  and  backs  to  clothe,  results  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  ability  to  compete. 

Great  cities  have  been  built  up  because  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  naturally  favorable  locations.  Not  a  small 
part  of  these  advantages  has  to  do  with  the  welfare  and 
health  of  the  human  beings  actually  concerned.  Our  great- 
est cities  and  our  greatest  advances  have  come  in  those  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  earth  where  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  human  being  could  be  most  readily  brought  about. 
In  the  temperate  zones  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  great  aggregations  of  men  in 
large  units  have  taken  place.  While  in  the  temperate  zones 
plant  life  within  a  single  year  cannot  produce  the  same 
amount  of  food  from  sunshine  that  it  can  in  the  tropics, 
the  conditions  are  more  favorable  for  the  human  being. 
This  is  due  not  only  to  the  heat  and  sunshine  but  because 
man  is  the  prey  of  a  great  variety  of  parasites,  some  visible 
to  the  eye  and  some  microscopic.  These  parasites  are 
capable  of  invading  the  human  body,  and  of  living  in  the 
blood  and  tissues,  causing  what  we  call  disease.  Most  of 
the  major  diseases  of  mankind  are  due  to  living  animal  or 
vegetable  forms  with  a  capacity  to  grow  in  us  or  on  us, 
and  with  a  life  cycle  which  permits  them  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  human  being  to  the  next.  In  the 
tropics  the  conditions  are  more  favorable  for  many  of 
these  plant  and  animal  forms.  In  the  temperate  zones 
the  changes  in  seasons  make  the  life  of  many  of  these 
parasites  difficult. 

If  we  study  the  history  of  the  communities  of  our  own 
country,  we  find  that  by  the  application  of  facts  which  have 
been  learned  regarding  these  organisms  which  invade  the 
body  we  have  been  able  practically  to  eliminate  a  number 
of  them.  In  revolutionary  days,  and  for  many  years  there- 
after, typhus  or  jail  fever  (so-called),  yellow  fever,  and  chol- 
era were  constant  menaces  to  cities  like  Philadelphia.  When 
we  add  to  this  list  typhoid  fever,  smallpox  and  malaria,  we 
can  better  understand  the  health  problems  of  our  earlier 
American  cities.  Control  of  these  diseases,  all  due  to 


parasite  forms  of  life,  had  to  wait  upon  the  development 
of  science.  With  the  microscope  and  laboratory,  the  rela- 
tionship of  yellow  fever  and  of  malaria  to  the  life  of  the 
mosquito  became  an  everyday  fact.  Pure  or  properly  treat- 
ed water  and  the  protection  of  food  supplies  practically 
eliminated  cholera,  -and  is  eliminating  typhoid  fever.  Uni- 
versal vaccination  secures  a  commuunity  against  anything 
more  than  sporadic  cases  of  smallpox.  One  can  visualize 
what  modern  science  has  meant  to  the  business  of  the  com- 
munity when  one  thinks  what  yellow  fever  has  meant  at 
times  to  New  Orleans,  and  what  enormous  losses  the  pres- 
ence of  epidemic  diseases  almost  universally  causes. 

THERE  is  no  argument  as  to  the  business  asset  which 
health  is  to  a  community.  Assets  are  balanced  off 
against  something  called  liabilities.  The  amount  of  assets 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  liabilities;  and  when  we  read 
the  liability  sheet  of  our  industrial  and  agricultural  com- 
munities we  can  see  at  once  that  one  of  the  ways  to  increase 
our  assets  and  our  wealth  is  to  reduce  these  liabilities. 
Our  assets  are  largely  the  stored-up  products  of  human 
labor  and  the  capacity  of  human  bodies  to  do  additional 
labor.  These  depend  upon  human  physical  and  mental 
capacity. 

There  are  probably  in  this  country  about  two  million 
industrial  accidents  in  a  single  year,  with  some  thirty 
thousand  deaths  and  three  hundred  thousand  seriously  in- 
jured. Some  three  millions  of  people  are  ill  at  any  given 
time.  A  million  and  a  half  die  every  year.  A  million  and 
a  half  are  constantly  suffering  from  diseases  which  can  be 
prevented.  A  half  million  people  have  tuberculosis  in  our 
country  at  the  present  time ;  one  half  of  these  are  a  complete 
burden,  as  they  are  totally  incapacitated ;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  of  these  die  every  year.  About  one  half  of 
the  cases  that  require  such  assistance  as  is  given  by  organized 
charity  are  disabled  by  sickness.  It  is  probable  that  not  less 
than  a  million  and  a  half  individuals  carrying  about  the 
organism  which  causes  what  we  call  syphilis  are  within  our 
borders  at  all  times.  It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  aside  from 
the  accidents,  many  of  which  could  be  prevented  by  proper 
precautions,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  conquer 
those  parasites  which  now  disturb  our  social  and  economic 
and  personal  lives.  In  this  way  we  have  already  controlled 
a  considerable  number  on  this  continent. 

We  have  to  remember  that,  no  matter  how  much  we  may 
improve  our  environment  and  increase  our  education,  the 
human  body  remains  practically  the  same.  It  is  just  as  good 
a  place  now  to  provide  nutrition  for  the  smallpox  virus  and 
the  typhoid  bacillus  and  the  malarial  germ  as  it  was  a 
thousand  years  ago.  We  have  learned  certain  ways  in  which 
we  can  assist  the  body  in  holding  off  organisms;  but  it  is 
a  much  simpler  process  to  set  up  and  organize  our  com- 
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munity  life  so  as  to  control  them  when  possible  through 
clean  water,  clean  food  and  quarantine  than  it  is  to  endeavor 
to  increase  the  resistance  of  thousands  of  individuals. 

ONE  of  our  prime  difficulties  is  the  reaction  of  the  in- 
dividual to  health  programs.  Many  are  prejudiced, 
opinionated  and  uninformed.  Each  person  is  apt  to  think 
of  his  own  woes  and  his  relief  from  them  as  pointing  to 
some  universal  law.  The  natural  ability  of  the  body  to 
throw  off  invading  parasites  and  to  recover  from  ailments 
has  made  patent  medicine  reputations  and  developed  many 
isms.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  individual  constitutions 
and  a  great  difference  in  self-control.  The  natural  control 
of  the  healthy  body  is  difficult  with  the  diversity  of  available 
foods,  the  common  lack  of  exercise,  and  the  strains  of 
modern  life.  The  economic  changes  that  have  brought  to- 
gether great  masses  of  people  are  all-controlling.  They  have 
made  it  possible  for  collective  units  to  live  comfortably  and 
to  build  up  wealth  until  they  compete  more  satisfactorily 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible;  but  in  doing  so  they  have 
taken  away  from  our  boys  and  girls  the  normal  childhood 
which  the  human  race  has  known  for  thousands  of  years. 
Most  of  our  children  are  born  with  bodies  that  can  be  kept 
absolutely  sound  only  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  good  food  and 
regular  physical  work  throughout  most  of  life.  Through 
our  schools  and  playgrounds  and  parks  we  make  some  effort 
to  replace  that  which  we  have  taken  away  from  our  young 
people. 

There  are  too  many  of  our  citizens  who  grow  up  and 
pass  through  what  someone  has  called  the  "merry-go-round," 
as  indicated  in  the  conversation  between  two  friends:  "So 
George  finally  died  in  abject  poverty."  "Yes,  without  a 
nickel.  You  see,  he  lost  his  health  trying  to  get  wealthy; 
then  lost  all  his  wealth  trying  to  get  healthy." 

Every  failure  of  the  individual  to  keep  his  body  sound 
and  his  mind  acting  well  is  a  penalty  in  his  life  and  a  penalty 
to  the  community.  A  community  can  buy  health  if  it  wants 
to,  but  it  has  to  pay  the  deficit  on  poor  health  whether  it 
wants  to  or  not.  It  has  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
cost  of  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  cost  of  the  results 
of  disease.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  cost  of  the  care  of 
the  indigent,  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  the  chronically 
sick,  those  afflicted  with  infectious  diseases,  the  very  old 
and  the  very  young;  but  these  costs  can  be  cut  materially 
by  long,  intelligent  health  programs. 

Every  one  out  of  whom  we  secure  productive  labor  goes 
on  to  the  asset  side.  Every  one  temporarily  or  permanently 
removed  from  productive  labor  goes  on  to  the  liability  side. 

OUR  information  at  the  present  time,  due  to  the  studies 
of  research  workers  all  over  the  world,  is  such  that 
we  can  say  that  if  any  well-situated  community  of  fifty 
thousand  people  would  adopt  and  put  into  practical  every- 
day use  all  that  we  now  know  of  medicine  and  science,  and 
all  that  we  have  been  actually  using  in  the  control  of  many 
soldiers  in  war,  there  would  be  such  a  increase  in  human 
happiness  and  effectiveness,  and  such  a  decrease  in  sadness 
and  inefficiency,  that  in  ten  years  it  would  make  that  city 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  If  we  simply  cared  for  all  of 
the  children  of  the  community  as  well  as  the  good  breeder 
does  for  his  blooded  stock  we  should  remodel  the  next  few 
generations. 


We  do  not  do  this,  because  our  pace  is  modified  by  the 
protestants  and  the  unwilling,  those  with  prejudices  and 
without  vision.  Nevertheless  they  should  not  stop  progress. 
There  is  always,  and  there  will  always  be,  a  noisy  minority 
which  must  be  dragged  forward  as  we  go  ahead  in  some- 
what the  same  manner  that  a  reluctant  cat  pointed  north 
goes  south  when  there  is  a  strong  pull  on  its  tail.  In  fact, 
we  can  measure  our  progress  to  some  extent  by  the  degree  of 
vociferousness  of  those  who  are  reluctant  to  advance. 

Purely  as  a  business  proposition,  no  modern  community 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  element  of  health  if  it  views  its 
life  over  a  period  of  a  half-century  or  a  century.  The  com- 
munities that  win  in  the  great  future  competition  will  be 
those  which  have  the  brains,  the  health,  both  mental  and 
physical,  and  the  willingness  to  work  with  vision.  Man  is 
reaching  entirely  new  possibilities  with  invention  and  science 
as  his  aids.  His  ultimate  success  will  depend  upon  his  ability 
to  apply  these  to  the  every-day  handling  of  his  own  body 
and  his  own  mind.  He  can  lose  in  the  battle  of  business 
if  he  lets  the  human  liabilities  pile  up  too  high. 

A  great  city  is  a  great  monument  to  modern  science.  Its 
happiness  and  effectiveness  would  be  largely  destroyed  if 
certain  constantly  used  methods  of  handling  water,  milk 
and  other  foods,  and  certain  rules  of  quarantine  were 
neglected,  or  all  of  its  hospitals  closed.  Health,  happiness 
and  good  business  go  together.  If  I  had  to  name  the  best 
business  asset  of  a  community  I  would  say,  "Universal  good 
health." 

RAY  LYMAN  WILBUR,  M.D. 

Pilgrims  to  Florida 

MUCH  has  appeared  in  'the  public  press  in  regard  to 
conditions  in  Florida,  and  we  wish  to  assure  all 
those  who  are  interested  that  the  State  Board  of  Health 
appreciates  its  responsibility  and  has  increased  its  staff  in 
all  branches  of  the  field  service  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand. Last  spring  when  the  Florida  state  legislature  was 
in  session  not  even  the  most  optimistic  booster  could  have 
visualized  the  approaching  tremendous  influx  of  tourists, 
but  fortunately  state  board  appropriation  in  this  state  is  on 
the  millage  basis  and  there  is  a  surplus  over  the  legislative 
budget  that  can  be  utilized  for  "other  regular  operating  ex- 
penses if  approved  by  the  governor."  With  the  great  increase 
in  our  population  the  need  for  increased  health  personnel  was 
apparent  and  Governor  Martin  has  approved  the  addition  of 
three  medical  officers,  two  engineers,  three  nurses  and  three 
sanitary  officers  to  the  staff  of  the  state  department.  The 
plans  laid  out  a  year  ago  have  of  necessity  been  very  largely 
changed  to  meet  conditions  as  they  exist,  for  extreme  flexi- 
bility and  mobility  are  matters  of  great  importance  at 
present. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  growth  of  health  activities,  con- 
sider that  there  was  May  i,  1925,  a  total  of  95  certified 
automobile  camps  in  the  state.  (No  camp  is  allowed  with- 
out a  permit.)  On  November  I  there  were  129  certified 
camps;  and  on  December,  178  were  in  operation.  Each  new 
site  had  been  inspected  by  one  of  our  sanitary  officers  and 
the  camp  studied  to  see  that  it  and  the  equipment  complied 
with  the  state  regulations. 

Fifteen  of  the  camps  in  operation  December  i,  had  popu- 
lations of  more  than  900  each.  Among  the  larger  camps  are 
two  at  Miami  and  one  at  West  Palm  Beach  of  approxi- 
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mately  2,000  each,  and  one  will  soon  be  completed  at  West 
Palm  Beach  to  accommodate  4,000  persons.  A  great  many 
of  these  camps  are  located  within  the  limits  of  a  city  and 
hence  are  supervised  by  the  city  as  well  as  the  state.  Up 
to  the  present  year  practically  all  the  auto  camps  were 
located  either  on  the  east  or  the  west  coast,  but  today  they 
are  one  of  our  big  problems  all  over  the  state.  We  visit  the 
camps  not  only  to  investigate  their  observance  of  sanitary 
rules;  through  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  and  Public 
Health  Nursing  we  aim  to  discover  the  needs  in  maternal 
and  infant  hygiene  as  well.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  local  health  officers  and  sanitary 
officers  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  who  realize  the  immensity 
and  importance  of  the  problem. 

An  auto  camp  is  not  always  only  a  tent  city,  although 
some  are.  There  are  many  people  who  spend  the  entire 
season  in  one  camp  and  a  few  of  the  camps  are  virtually 
miniature  towns. 

West  Palm  Beach  solved  her  problem  in  part  at  least  by  a 
bond  issue  of  $400,000.  Houses  have  been  built  in  their 
auto  camp  which  are  rented  furnished,  including  linen  and 
tableware  for  four  people.  There  are  different  grades  of 
houses  at  different  rentals ;  and  there  is  also  a  place  where 
those  who  carry  their  own  tents  can  rent  camping  space. 
Within  the  camp  there  is  a  store,  restaurant,  sub-postoffice 
and  independent  water,  sewerage  and  fire  protection  systems. 

At  Miami  there  is  an  ordinance  which  declares  that  two 
or  more  tents  constitute  an  auto  camp.  There  are  two 
motorcycle  inspectors  who  visit  each  camp  daily  and  there 
is  also  a  city  nurse  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  keep  watch 
over  the  health  of  the  camp  population.  Toilet  facilities 
and  shower  baths  are  provided  at  the  rate  of  one  for  each 
sex  for  each  five  tents,  and  at  'no  point  is  a  tent  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  from  toilet  and  bath.  Many  of  the  auto 
camps  in  other  cities  are  in  reality  bungalow  sections  sup- 
plied with  the  same  conveniences  as  the  rest  of  the  city, 
including  water,  sewerage,  lights,  garbage  collection  and 
police  protection. 

Each  month  a  list  of  the  certified  camps  is  issued  and 
sent  to  all  camps,  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  interested 
persons  so  that  potential  campers  may  know  where  to 
go.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Federated  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  State,  it  is  possible  at  each  camp  to  find  the  name 
and  address  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  in  or  near  which  the 
camp  is  located,  the  health  officer  if  there  be  one  in  city  or 
county;  the  state  medical  officer  of  that  district;  the  public 
health  nurse  of  state,  county  or  city;  the  state  sanitary  of- 
ficer, local  physicians,  schools  and  churches  as  well  as  the 
active  head  of  the  Women's  Club  in  that  locality. 

The  enormous  increase  in  population  that  Florida  has 
been  called  on  to  care  for  this  year  is  possible  only  because 
we  have  a  climate  that  allows  the  people  to  live  out  of  doors 
practically  all  of  the  time  and  a  soil  that  dries  out  quickly 
after  a  rain,  a  combination  which  can  hardly  be  duplicated 
in  any  other  state.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  state  could 
hnve  met  the  demands  of  such  rapid  growth. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increased  prevalence 
of  typhoid  in  practically  all  states  the  past  summer  and 
autumn,  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  not  having  shared 
in  it.  In  diphtheria  we  showed  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  in 
deaths  in  the  period  July-October  inclusive,  as  compared 
with  1924,  in  spite  of  the  great  gain  in  population.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  our  good  fortune  in  respect  to  the?e  two 


diseases  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
stressed  immunization  for  several  years.  The  State  Board 
of  Health  not  only  preaches  immunization  but  furnishes 
typhoid  vaccine,  vaccine  virus  and  toxin  antitoxin  for  the 
use  of  all  and  we  urge  the  use  of  the  biologies  that  we  may- 
do  our  part  toward  securing  an  immune  population,  as  is 
also  done  in  most  of  the  states.  Of  course  other  biologies 
are  furnished  both  for  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  use, 
and  under  present  conditions  our  stock  of  all  is  unusually 
full — this  offer  holds  not  only  for  our  own  citizens,  but 
also  for  all  those  who  are  in  the  state,  whether  their  stay- 
is  long  or  short.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  good  business  pro- 
position which  saves  the  state  of  Florida  money  as  well 
as  lives. 

The  large  number  of  persons  who  have  come  to  Florida 
has  made  new  arrangements  for  the  schools  imperative  for 
two  reasons — health  and  education.  At  a  recent  conference 
of  health  and  school  authorities  in  Jacksonville  some  perti- 
nent facts  were  brought  out.  One  school  had  enrolled  dur- 
ing one  month  ninety  children  from  one  camp ;  and  the 
longest  stay  of  any  of  these  children  was  twenty-one  days, 
while  the  average  was  but  five  days.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  state  the  turnover  would  not  be  as 
great  but  here  is  a  problem  with  many  aspects — the  proba- 
bility of  the  introduction  of  disease  into  the  school  by  a 
changing  personnel,  who  occupy  seats  that  are  needed  for 
regular  attendants  and  cause  a  loss  of  time  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  The  solution  will  probably  be  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  the  camp  in  charge  of  a  picked 
teacher  or  teachers ;  in  this  way  the  regular  schools  can 
carry  on  their  work  without  the  confusion  incident  to  a 
changing  group  of  students.  This  also  will  safeguard  the 
schools  from  the  introduction  of  infection,  should  any  occur 
in  the  camps,  and  would  also  be  more  convenient  for  the 
pupils. 

The  great  influx  of  newcomers  has  done  much  to  unify 
the  problems  of  the  people  of  the  state  and  all  are  working 
not  only  for  their  own  community  but  for  tbe  entire  state 
with  the  feeling  that  what  helps  one  part  helps  the  whole. 

B.  L.  ARMS,  M.D. 

Nurse,  Hospital  and 
Community 

A  NURSE  should  be  skillful,  yes,  but  in  addition  to  skill, 
a  nurse  needs  education — a  well  rounded  orientation  in 
life  and  a  deep  understanding  of  the  implications  of  the 
skills  that  she  is  using  and  of  the  medical  problems  in  the 
community.  And  that  involves  education  of  a  broader  sort 
than  is  possible  by  the  old  methods.  I  shall  discuss  the  terms 
"hospital"  and  "community"  and  the  relations  between  the 
two  as  a  basis  for  some  suggestions  relative  to  the  educa- 
tion of  nurses. 

What  is  a  hospital  ?  Suppose  we  ask  some  of  the  doc- 
tors. Their  attitude  toward  the  hospital  would  probably 
be  something  like  this:  Hospitals  are  places  where  we  take 
our  cases  that  we  can't  handle  in  any  other  way.  Or.  hos- 
pitals are  places  that  offer  us  opportunities  for  study  or 
research  when  the  private  facilities  are  lacking.  Or,  hos- 
pitals are  places  where  we  can  build  up  our  prestige  in  our 
local  communities.  All  of  these  things  might  be  worthy 
motives  if  properly  integrated  with  other  values  and  motives, 
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but  too  often  doctors  define  hospitals  solely  in  one  or  another 
of  these  ways. 

How  may  a  nurse  define  a  hospital?  Some  frankly  say, 
"Well,  a  hospital  is  a  nice  place  in  which  to  work  until 
you  can  find  a  husband."  If  she  failed  in  finding  a  husband, 
she  might  say  that  a  hospital  is  a  nice  place  in  which  to 
live  throughout  the  remainder  of  one's  life  without  too 
much  family  interference. 

Not  all  doctors  and  nurses  think  of  hospitals  as  I  have 
indicated.  But  there  are  people  in  hospitals  who  so  define 
the  institution.  They  are  the  people  who  have  developed 
narrow,  professional  attitudes,  who  see  the  hospital  as  a 
source  of  income  or  a  means  of  satisfying  some  particular 
interest  or  set  of  wishes,  and  they  use  the  hospital  for  them- 
selves. ,  ^  y  jj 
How  would  such  persons  define  the  community? 
Such  a  nurse  may  regard  the  community  as  a  nice  place 
to  get  away  from,  and  the  hospital  as  the  best  means  to  that 
end.  For  such  a  doctor,  the  community  provides  patients, 
the  source  of  his  income.  For  such  a  hospital  administrator 
it  may  be  the  place  from  which  you  get  the  money  to  finance 
your  work.  There  are  too  many  nurses  and  doctors  and 
hospital  administrators  whose  thinking  about  the  community 
stops  here.  Once  they  have  the  money  to  run  them  for  the 
year,  they  don't  think  about  the  community  any  more,  ex- 
cept as  the  patients  come  from  the  community.  The  result 
is  that  too  often  you  find  in  a  hospital  a  little  group  of  people 
encysted.  True,  they  visit  their  families  occasionally,  and 
they  go  out  to  make  their  purchases  and  so  on,  but  within 
the  walls  of  this  institution  you  have  a  group  of  people 
socially  sealed  in  their  own  attitudes  and  ideas. 

Usually  this  condition  is  rationalized  and  called  profes- 
sionalism. Professionalism  is  desirable  but  there  are  such 
things  as  diseases  of  professionalism ;  even  churches  and 
social  work  agencies  sometimes  develop  them.  One  of  these 
diseases  is  red  tape.  Another  is  over-organization.  Another 
is  making  the  organization  that  was  founded  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  an  end  in  itself.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  import- 
ant thing  is  not  hovr  much  real  contribution  is  this  agency 
or  organization  making  to  the  community,  but  how  many 
patients  did  we  have  last  year,  how  many  can  we  report, 
how  are  we  growing  in  comparison  with  the  other  hospital 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  and  how  are  our  finances? 
Such  a  limited  range  of  interest  in  medical  work  represents 
diseases  in  its  organization  which  demand  the  prophylactic? 
of  education. 

What  Is  the  Community  ? 

What  by  contrast  is  a  sociological  definition  of  the  hos- 
pital and  of  the  community? 

The  community  is  that  area  wherein  persons  get  the 
maximum  satisfaction  of  their  wishes,  whatever  they  may 
be.  The  area  may  be  extensive  geographically,  or  limited 
geographically.  For  example,  we  find  people  in  New  York 
city  who  for  thirty  years  have  never  moved  off  a  block. 
All  their  wishes  are  satisfied  within  that  block.  Therefore, 
that  block  constitutes  their  community.  Other  people  have 
to  go  farther  afield. 

The  community,  therefore,  represents  a  complex  of  ser- 
vices, or  put  in  a  different  way,  a  complex  of  institutions, 
which  not  only  keep  people  alive,  but  enable  them  to  live 
their  lives  as  they  believe  in  living  them,  whatever  their 
standards  may  be — one  thing  in  China,  another  thing  in 
rural  Poland,  and  another  thing  in  Williamsport,  and  still 


another  thing  in  New  York.  The  community  is  not  merely 
a  geographical  notion,  and  the  political  boundaries  which 
usually  are  taken  to  designate  or  delimit  a  community  are 
not  always  valid.  One  important  task  in  each  hospital  is 
definitely  to  find  out  its  community,  the  area  of  its  patron- 
age, from  which  patients  come.  Such  analysis  will  offer 
some  idea  at  least  of  the  range  of  service  that  hospitals  are 
called  up  to  perform. 

The  community,   then,  could  better  be  thought  of  as   a 
complex  of  services  or  a  complex  of  institutions  or  agencies 
rendering  the  services  needed.     First  of  all  they  must  give 
maintenance.     The  community  must  provide  economic  sup- 
port.    Then  there  are  family  activities,  civic  activities,  and 
so  on  through  the  various  institutions  that  every  community 
has.     The  hospital,  considered   from  this  point  of  view,  is 
a  special  institution  set  up  or  maintained  by  the  community 
to  satisfy  people's  wishes  for  security  of  life.     It  serves  to 
relieve  people  of  fear  in  that  it  guarantees  protection  of  life, 
which  is  one  of  the  functions  the  community  should  provide. 
This  sort  of  definition  of  the  hospital  differs  from  the  one 
mentioned   before   because   it   begins   with   the   community. 
Too  often,  the  people  who  have  established  a  hospital  think 
that  it  is  their  own  affair,  but  unless  the  community  backs 
it   in   attitude   and   with   money,    they   cannot   get   patients 
quickly   or  adequate  support.     Unless   the  hospital   is   very 
definitely  based  upon  the  community,  its  needs  and  resources, 
it  cannot  satisfy  the  needs  that  the  community  expects  it  to 
meet.     And  no  hospital  properly  set  up  is  set  up  for  any 
professional    group.      The    persons    are    merely    the    agents 
working   through    this    institution    to   give   the   community 
what  the  community  says  it  wants — security  of  life,  protec- 
tion against  disease,  and  so  on. 

Training  for  the  Community 

Now  how  does  such  a  concept  of  the  hospital  as  a  special 
agency  in  a  community  suggest  problems  of  significance  for 
nursing  education?  Progress  in  discussing  this  subject  can- 
not be  effective  unless  we  avoid  dealing  in  generalizations. 
One  must  ask,  What  hospital?  In  what  community?  Hos- 
pitals frequently  differ,  first,  as  communities  differ  and, 
secondly,  as  the  hospital  service  may  be  divided  up  between 
several  institutions  in  any  one  community.  Suppose,  for 
example,  there  is  a  hospital  in  a  community  in  one  of  the 
western  states  where  there  are  no  mosquitoes.  Could  it  be 
claimed  that  the  problems  of  that  hospital  are  just  the 
same  as  those  in  Alabama,  or  Louisiana,  or  New  Jersey, 
where  mosquitoes  are  plentiful  ? 

Do  we  send  out  our  hospital  executives  and  nurses  in 
training,  and  other  nurses  also,  to  find  out  these  character- 
istics of  a  community?  Do  they  know  what  their  com- 
munity is  or  how  to  locate  it?  Do  they  have  any  notion 
of  what  is  meant  by  community,  other  than  locality  or 
seography?  If  they  do  not,  how  are  they  going  to  find 
out  their  own  problems?  If  they  do  not  find  out  their  own 
problems,  they  are  going  to  carry  stock  answers  right  over 
from  their  last  instructors.  Solutions  may  fit  and  they  may 
not — the  chances  are,  too  often,  not. 

The  first  task  is  to  divide  up  this  whole  problem  of  nurs- 
ing education  into  a  series  of  problems.  Think  first  of  areas 
of  service  derived  from  a  study  of  the  community  peculiari- 
ties, physical,  financial,  attitudinal,  and  the  like.  Thus,  floor 
duty  is  an  area  of  service.  Supervision  of  th«  nurses  on 
floor  duty  is  another  area  of  service,  superintendence,  another, 
hospital  administration,  another.  So  with  the  visiting 
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service,  the  prenatal  service,  the  post-natal  work  in  the  home, 
clinic  service  or  school  or  rural  nursing  or  state  supervising. 

Now,  when  professional  work  is  broken  up  into  these 
areas  of  service,  then  it  becomes  possible  to  discover  the 
problems.  The  more  these  areas  of  service  are  differentiated, 
the  more  distinct  problems  emerge.  Then  it  is  possible  to 
study  specific  case  communities  and  specific  case  problems 
and  deal  with  them  as  case  problems.  This  is  now  done 
with  reference  to  skills  and  techniques  and  procedures.  Why 
not  with  reference  to  this  larger  area  of  the  medical  service, 
or  of  nursing  in  the  community? 

For  example,  consider  the  administrative  area:  If  you  are 
a  hospital  executive,  an  instructor,  or  a  superintendent  of 
nurses,  it  would  seem  possible  to  conclude  that  the  com- 
munity has  no  significance  for  you  because  the  area  of  ser- 
vice is  entirely  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital,  so  that  the 
nurses  and  the  work  they  do  are  the  primary  concern.  But 
is  this  true? 

Or,  consider  an  ordinary  nurse  on  night  floor  duty. 
Does  she  ever  relate  her  experiences  on  night  duty  to  the 
committee  on  the  annual  financial  campaign?  Columns 
after  columns  of  the  finest  publicity  material  could  come 
from  the  floor  but  the  nurse  never  thinks  of  that  relation 
between  the  hospital  and  the  community  and  consequently, 
does  not  report  it  to  the  publicity  expert.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  does  think  about  these  larger  relations,  she  keeps 
the  obligations  of  the  institution  to  the  community  in  mind. 
When  some  unusual  incident  happens,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity she  makes  a  brief  note  or  record  of  it  and  passes  it 
on  to  the  office.  Before  a  day  or  two  has  passed,  it  gets 
into  some  corner  of  the  newspaper  where  there  was  a  hole 
to  be  filled  up  and  the  institution  secures  a  valuable  bit  of 
publicity. 

Most  generally,  nurses  think  of  the  community  only 
when  rhey  have  to  have  money.  They  want  to  think  of  the 
community  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year, 
not  only  during  the  financial  campaign  or  in  preparation  for 
it.  If  nurses  are  sensitized  to  the  relations  between  the 
institution  and  the  community,  they  will  keep  their  eyes 
open  for  all  the  little  ways  that  arise  by  which  and  through 
which  they  can  cooperate  with  the  organization  and  the 
administration,  making  the  general  work  more  effective, 
and  aid  in  creating  resources  for  its  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  Objectives  of  Nursing  Education 
Is  it  possible  to  telescope  ordinary  failure  and  success 
experience  and,  instead  of  blindly  going  along,  to  marshall 
the  facts  so  that  we  may  build  a  program  which  will  provide 
valid  objectives  in  nursing  education,  as  well  .as  in  other 
forms  of  education? 

First,  realize  that  objectives  will  vary  according  to  the 
work  a  particular  nurse  is  likely  to  do.  Suppose  she  is 
going  to  work  in  a  hospital.  What  skills  should  she  be 
taught?  "Training"  is  good,  for  it  gives  the  necessary 
techniques  and  professional  skills.  But  how  to  determine 
the  professional  skills  that  the  nurse  has  to  be  taught? 
Will  she  always  be  a  nurse  in  this  kind  of  a  hospital,  or 
is  she  likely  to  go  out  from  this  into  visiting  nursing  in  the 
country?  How  far  is  she  trained  not  only  for  hospital 
floor  duty,  but  for  a  recognition  of  rural  problems  of  health 
and  disease? 

Many  sincere  and  honest  nurses  complain  because  they 
think  that  the  program  is  so  full  of  required  projects  in 


skill  acquisition  that  they  have  not  time  to  study  what  they 
consider  very  important,  namely,  the  larger  aspects  of  their 
whole  professional  job.  What  should  she  be  taught  further 
than  skills?  Upon  analysis  of  her  professional  activities  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  there  are  certain  things  she  needs  to  know 
much  about,  and  there  are  certain  other  things  that  are  not 
so  necessary.  Is  it  necessary,  for  example,  to  teach  a  girl 
who  is  going  to  be  in  a  hospital  for  some  years  the  details 
of  rural  nursing?  Or  how  to  organize  a  rural  visiting 
clinic?  But  is  it  of  any  value  for  that  woman  in  the  hos- 
pital who  doesn't  go  out  of  the  hospital  for  her  professional 
service,  as  an  ordinary  nurse  in  the  hospital,  not  as  a  super- 
visor or  higher  officer,  to  know  there  are  such  health  agen- 
cies as  visiting  clinics? 

Two  types  of  objectives  will  emerge  from  careful  study 
of  the  problems.  One  will  be  in  terms  of  appreciation.  That 
is,  the  nurse  will  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  great 
many  forms  of  nursing,  nursing  organizations,  nursing  pro- 
cedures and  so  forth,  in  a  general  way,  just  to  know  about 
them.  So  also  there  will  be  many  problems  of  the  com- 
munity that  she  only  needs  to  be  introduced  to,  to  be  in- 
formed about  or  taught  where  to  get  information  if  she  needs 
it  at  any  time.  These  we  will  call  appre national  objectives. 
Then  there  are  other  things  that  relate  to  her  specific  area 
of  service  that  she  really  needs  to  know  well.  These  may 
be  called  productional  objectives. 

One  can  determine  the  appreciational  and  productional 
objectives  only  in  terms  of  specific  areas  of  service.  There- 
fore, it  is  essential  to  block  out  areas  of  service  and  say, 
"In  these  areas  of  service,  what  are  the  appreciational  ob- 
jectives? What  are  the  things  it  will  be  well  for  this 
nurse  to  know  about?  What  are  the  productional  objectives? 
What  are  the  things  she  has  to  know  thoroughly  with 
reference  to  the  community,  to  groups  in  the  community, 
and  to  the  attitudes  of  the  groups?" 

Ought  there  not  be,  as  a  part  of  every  hospital,  a  well 
organized  bureau  of  research  ?  Big  hospitals  have  such,  but 
generally  they  limit  their  efforts  to  social  case  work  or 
scientific  medical  research.  It  would  be  helpful  to  expand 
this  social  work  department  so  as  to  have,  in  connection 
with  it  in  all  large  hospitals,  a  well  organized  department 
of  research  whose  business  it  will  be  to  get  facts  not  only 
about  the  person  and  the  case  history  for  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  follow-up,  but  also  to  provide  general  informa- 
tion about  the  groups,  the  distributions  of  the  groups  in 
the  community,  what  attitudes  groups  have  toward  the 
hospital  and  how  these  affect  its  conduct  and  maintenance. 

Every  nurse  is  confronted  with  significant  and  complex 
social  problems:  problems  of  changing  attitudes  of  a  pa- 
tient during  ward  duty,  problems  of  securing  cooperation 
in  home  nursing  of  tuberculous  patients,  problems  of  con- 
vincing parents  of  the  necessity  of  tonsillectomy,  problems 
of  public  support  of  visiting  clinics,  all  of  which  need  scien- 
tific study  in  each  center  of  nursing  education.  So,  break 
up  services  into  distinct  areas  and  tease  out  of  these  areas 
the  distinctive  problems  therein.  Relate  them  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  people  in  the  community  with  whom  nurses 
have  to  work.  We  need  a  further  analysis  of  areas  of  pro- 
fessional service  and  a  relating  of  these  to  the  concrete 
differential  analyses  of  community  characteristics.  Such 
an  approach  will  provide  objectives  and  content  in  nursing 
education  beyond  anything  which  has  been  achieved. 

DANIEL  H.  KULP,  II 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


More  About  Measuring  Sticks 


IS   it    not    true,"    asked    Dr.    Haven    Emerson    in    the 
Survey   Midmonthly  for  January    15,   "that  welfare 
work  is  the  one  field  of  social  relationships  in  which 
there  is  no  dependable  mass  of  comparable  facts  avail- 
able for  our  great  communities,  states,  cities,  nations?"   The 
challenge  he  flung  to  the  exponents  of  family  welfare,  child 
welfare,  and  case-workers  in  general  is  here  taken  up  and 
discussed  by  a  group  of  leaders  in  social  work.    On  page  661 
of  this  issue  Raymond   Clapp,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Association  for  Community  Organization,  reports  the  tenta- 
tive use  of  a  species  of  measuring  stick  which  may  prove 
useful  in  meeting  the  need  for  community  analyses  voiced 
by  John  Ihlder  in  a  companion  piece  to  Dr.  Emerson's. 

From  the  Known  to  the  Unknown 

MRS.  CAUDLE  in  her  curtain  lectures  ascends  now 
and  then  to  a  happy  and  most  fetching  phrase.  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson,  in  his  philippic  against  the  orbitless,  aim- 
less course  of  modern  social  work,  never  falls  below  it. 
And  just  as  the  finer  passages  of  the  one  told  heavily  on 
Caudle,  so  the  biting  Socratic  periods  of  the  other  drive 
social  work  to  the  defensive  and  condemn  it  utterly.  "Has 
social  work  any  consistent  measuring  stick?"  he  asks.  The 
answer  is  "No."  "Can  you  have  such  a  standard  and  will 
you  ever  do  it  ?"  and  the  answer  is  "Yes"  and  again  "Yes." 
But  you  must  be  patient. 

Social  work  springs  from  a  new  dawning  of  community 
consciousness.  It  protrudes  from  the  old  matrix  of  charity 
and  the  church.  It  is  manned  by  a  personnel  ill  trained  and 
myopic.  It  is  beset  with  all  the  intolerances  of  sect  and 
function.  It  stands  on  a  denominational  footing  to  cope  with 
problems  which  rest  on  a  civic  basis.  It  is  therefore  in  a 
state  of  metamorphosis  from  ecclesiastical  confine  to  civic 
outlook.  This  change  it  will  not  accomplish  in  a  day.  Time 
and  leadership  must  ripen  the  point  of  view  of  the  com- 
munity toward  the  upbuilding  of  an  intelligent  defense 
system  for  society. 

It  is  but  yesterday  in  history  that  good  Dr.  Boylston  was 
pursued  with  a  rope  for  attempting  to  vaccinate  against 
smallpox:  and  the  directors  of  social  work  federations  are 
fleeing  from  the  same  rope  today  because  they  want 
thoroughgoing  research  and  educational  publicity  depart- 
ments. It  is  only  in  the  immediate  present  that  we  have 
dropped  the  moon  out  of  lunacy:  and  it  is  probably  true  at 
this  moment  that  three  fourths  of  our  "civilized"  popula- 
tion do  not  believe  in  the  germ  theory  of  disease  for  the 
reason  that  they  can't  see  the  bugs! 

In  stepping  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  such 
ground,  say,  as  an  analysis  of  vital  statistics  into  the  cloud- 
strewn  vista  of  character  building,  it  requires  patience  and 
unremitting  endeavor  to  apply  exact  fact-finding  methods. 
Social  workers  recognize  numerous  intangibles  in  their 
problem.  They  are  probably  mistaken  in  much  of  this, 


since  science  tends  to  make  all  things  known ;  and  those 
intangibles  of  personality  held  but  yesterday  to  be  sacred 
mysteries  beyond  our  ken  are  now  the  quantitative  materials 
of  the  new  psychology.  Science,  for  purposes  of  social  work, 
has  discovered  the  individual,  just  as  for  medicine  it  began 
to  identify  him  when  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

Social  work  with  far  greater  speed  than  any  other  profes- 
sion in  history  is  developing  its  measuring  stick.  The  Federal 
Children's  Bureau  in  over  a  hundred  studies  is  seeking  to 
place  statistical  fact  and  exact  appraisal  behind  problems  of 
citizenship  efficiency.  The  great  foundations  are  applying 
laboratory  methods  to  an  appraisal  of  human  efficiency,  to 
tendencies  in  conduct,  and  to  values  in  training  for  profes- 
sional service.  Case  work  agencies  are  uniting  in  the  study 
of  the  individuals  they  have  helped  in  order  to  appraise  the 
value  and  the  soundness  of  the  service  rendered.  Workers 
join  in  analytical  study  of  adoption  records,  of  the  after 
course  of  illegitimates,  of  the  extent  of  old  age  dependency. 
The  best  in  social  work  today  realizes  the  necessity  for 
"orderly  accumulated  facts"  to  be  gained  through  a  positive 
and  continuous  effort  at  "learning  the  truth."  John  Ihlder, 
who  ably  seconds  Dr.  Emerson,  states  the  position  fairly 
when  he  says  that  there  is  danger  in  attempting  to  apply 
such  a  measuring  stick  to  work  of  which  the  most  valuable 
part  is  not  tangible ;  but  that  this  affords  no  adequate  excuse 
for  neglecting  tools  that  may  prove  of  value  in  gauging  our 
progress.  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 

Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Boston 

First  Steps 

TO  one  who  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  now  in 
practical   research  work  in  the  field  of  social  service, 
there   are,   first,   certain   fundamental   steps   which   need   to 
be  taken;  and,  secondly,  certain  fundamental  considerations 
to  be  had  before  we  can  so  intrepidly  attack  the  problem. 

The  fundamental  steps  which  need  to  be  taken,  in  my 
opinion,  are  these: 

1.  To    revise    and   make   uniform,   for   at   least   the   larger 
agencies,  the  terminology  of  social  work.     There  has  been   a 
scattering  of  attempts  at  this  on  the  part  of  various  national 
organizations,  particularly  the  national  field  services.    To  make 
the  terminology  valuable  and  uniform  for  statistical  purposes, 
however,    the    sectarian    lines    in    the    work   of    national    field 
agencies  in  this  respect,  and  sectarian  lines  generally,  will  have 
to  be  forgotten.     Today,  even  in   large   agencies,   a   "case"  in 
one  agency  is  not  a  "case"  in  another. 

2.  Through  a  revision  of  our  terminology,  the  second  step 
of  making  information   between  cities  or   agencies  within   the 
city  comparable  will  be  taken ;  without  such  a  step,  there  can- 
not be  any  valid  work  done   statistically  or  in  the  developing 
of  standards,  ratios,  or  "measuring  sticks"  of  any  sort. 

3.  Should  we  develop  comparable  information  and  uniform 
terminology,  we  might  aim   at  two  types  of  standards:   First, 
standards  in  the  sense  of  aims  and  ideals;  and,  second,  standards 
of  procedure    (i.  e.   standards  of  treatment).     Even  with   the 
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fluid  material  with  which  social  work  deals,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  a  reduction  of  cases  to  problems,  and  procedure  to 
elements  of  procedure ;  so  that  with  more  or  less  agreement  on 
the  elements  of  procedure  through  standards  of  procedure,  and 
with  agreement  among  the  agencies  as  to  aims  of  various  types 
of  work,  it  will  be  possible  to  measure  later  on,  statistically  or 
otherwise,  the  validity  of  the  aims  and  the  force  of  various 
steps  in  the  procedures. 

4.  A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  an  endeavor  to 
create  uniform  records  for  various  types  of  work.     We  must 
go  a  bit  further  and  create  records  considerably  shorter  than 
the  present  records.     In  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research, 
we  have  had   to   read   thousands  of   records   in   the  course  of 
years  of  work,  particularly  in  the  case  work  field.     If  informa- 
tion is  to  be  got  as  a  basis  for  creating  "measuring  sticks,"  or 
the  judging  of  work  in  any  field  that  implies  the  usual  case 
work  technique,  the  getting  at  the  information  will  have  to  be 
made  a  much  less  arduous  task  and  a  much  less  expensive  task. 
Both  Dr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Ihlder  talk  about  decades  of  work, 
but  decades  will  be  all  too  short  if  we  are  really  going  to  study 
the  problems  of  poverty,  child  dependency,  and  so  on,  and  have 
to  read  the  present   records.     In   our  experience,   it  has  been 
necessary  sometimes  to  spend  from  two  to  three  days  merely 
to  read  through  a  single  record  of  a  single  family  that  has  had 
care  over  a  long  period  of  time.     Statistical  records  should  be 
devised    wherein    can    be    indicated    steps    taken    and    results 
achieved. 

5.  Statistical   and   research  training  will   have   to   be   given 
not  merely  to  certain  sub-executives,  or  to  executives,  but  to 
people  who  are  actually  on  the  "firing  line"  in  order  that  they 
may  have  a  bent  toward  analysis  in  their  work.    No  one  attacks 
any  problem  on  earth  more  gaily  than  does  a  statistician;  and 
for  that  same  reason,  no  one  gets  more  futile  results  in  analyses 
than  some  statisticians  sometimes  do.     This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  statisticians  attacking  problems  the  details 
of  which  they  can,   in  the  nature  of  things,  know  very  little 
about.     Probably  the  best  statistical  work  can  be  done  by  those 
who  have  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  a  definite  field,  and 
have,  in  addition,  the  statistical  training  to  do  statistical  work 
in  that  field. 

In  my  opinion,  these  are  five  important  steps  that  need 
to  be  taken  before  the  development  of  "measuring  sticks" 
can  be  advised,  or  really  seriously  considered. 

I  am  going  to  indicate,  in  addition,  certain  fundamental 
considerations  of  which  social  workers  should  not  lose  sight. 

In  the  first  place,  a  good  many  "measuring  sticks"  ap- 
plicable to  social  work,  as  both  Dr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Ihlder 
point  out,  are  being  developed  by  the  sciences  in  which  social 
work  has  its  roots.  The  measuring  sticks  in  economics  and 
sociology,  in  biology  and  biometry,  in  psychology,  and  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  of  course,  in  medicine,  are  very 
helpful  in  a  consideration  of  problems  in  social  work.  They 
are  basic  in  social  work.  A  knowledge  of  what  is  done  in 
these  sciences,  disseminated  among  social  workers,  would 
give  a  tremendous  lift  to  scientific  and  professional  social 
work. 

In  the  second  place,  social  service  should  be  trained  to 
think  more  in  terms,  and  to  endeavor  to  write  more  in 
terms  of  results.  We  have  a  tremendous  literature,  in  spite 
of  those  who  think  we  have  very  little  literature,  dealing 
with  problems  of  diagnosis  and  problems  of  treatment.  We 
have  very  little  literature  dealing  with  the  result  of  treat- 
ment. A  eugenist  may  attack  the  work  of  our  family  care 
agencies  and  indicate  that  all  of  this  work  tends  toward  a 
perpetuation  of  pauperism.  Social  service,  insofar  as  family 
care  work  is  concerned,  has  not  analyzed  its  work  over 
generations  of  families  so  as  to  indicate  whether  or  not 
this  is  the  result.  We  are  stirred  by  controversies  in  the 
field  of  child  care  between  those  who  work  in  institutions 


and  those  who  work  in  placement  agencies.  The  Bureau 
of  Jewish  Social  Research  has  made  intensive  studies  of 
some  five  thousand  children  under  care  of  Jewish  agencies. 
We  are  not  so  sanguine  of  the  results  of  either  type  of  care. 
Have  we  been  as  much  interested  in  results  as  in  propaganda? 

A  third  consideration  is  whether  or  not  the  trustees  of 
social  work  want  social  work  to  be  placed  on  an  absolutely 
professional  basis — whether  they  want  to  be  informed  or 
whether  they  want  to  be  satisfied.  The  scientific  bent  in 
social  work  will  probably  develop  best  as  and  when  many 
of  the  boards  of  trustees  are  changed  to  a  younger  and  more 
aggressive  group,  interested  in  problems  for  the  sake  of 
helping  to  solve  the  problems  more  than  for  the  sake  of 
dealing  with  community  issues  and  sectarian  issues  in  the 
narrow  sense.  SAMUEL  A.  GOLDSMITH 

Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research, 
New  York 

A  First  Charge  on  Income? 

SOME  years  ago,   Graham  Wallas  wrote  of  the  status 
of  the  science  of  politics: 

If  Plato  could  visit  us  now  he  would  learn  that  while  our 
glass-makers  proceed  by  rigorous  and  confident  processes  to 
exact  results,  our  statesmen  like  the  glass-makers  of  ancient 
Athens  still  trust  to  empirical  maxims,  personal  skill,  or  even 
intuition.  Why  is  it,  he  would  ask  us,  that  valid  reasoning 
has  proved  so  much  more  difficult  in  the  social  than  in  the 
physical  sciences  ? 

The  same  question  might  with  the  same  pertinence  be 
asked  of  social  work.  How  amazing  this  all  is  in  view  of 
the  enormity  of  the  annual  expenditures  in  the  province 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  The  data  upon  which 
to  postulate  even  a  slight  statement  of  cause  and  effect,  or 
actual  results  achieved,  properly  probed  and  rigorously 
tested,  are  very  few.  And  how  glibly  do  most  social  workers 
speak  of  their  results  in  quantitative  terms!  It  is  no  answer 
to  state  that  we  are  dealing  with  human  beings  who  are 
not  subject  to  measurement  in  the  same  sense  that  a  piece 
of  steel  may  be  calibrated  and  treated.  Professor  Bowley 
has  stated  with  boldness,  with  a  readiness  to  undertake  a 
heavy  task  just  because  it  challenges  his  ingenuity,  that 

like  other  investigators  the  social  statistician  has  to  invent  his 
own  units  of  measurement.  The  degree  of  temperature,  the 
unit  of  illumination  and  the  standard  of  electrical  potential 
afford  familiar  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  the  indefinite 
is  made  concrete.  Electricity  is  more  subtle  than  poverty  or 
unemployment,  and  we  should  be  able  to  devise  scales  for 
definite  measurement  of  these.  The  difficulty  lies  not  only  in 
the  vagueness  of  such  terms  as  health,  fatigue,  leisure,  but  also 
in  the  fact  that  the  subjects  of  our  study  are  conscious  beings 
whose  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  pain  are  not  a  direct  mathe- 
matical function  of  any  objective  qualities.  We  cannot  evade 
this  difficulty  completely  by  dealing  with  a  hypothetical  average 
man,  but  we  can  make  our  ideas  definite  by  considering  how 
much  a  normal  person  would  benefit  by  an  hour's  daily  leisure, 
or  twenty-two  square  feet  of  garden.  It  may  well  prove  that 
some  measurements  are  conceivable  and  desirable,  but  beyond 
the  wit  of  man,  and  measurements  of  satisfaction  are  perhaps 
in  this  category. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  social  service  organizations 
did  not  make  as  a  first  charge  upon  their  income  a  depart- 
ment to  elicit  information  upon  the  degree  to  which  the 
aim  was  being  approached  ;  to  allocate  even  a  small  portion 
to  discover  in  a  fundamental  way  just  what  was  really 
happening.  The  only  reason  I  can  give  is  that  the  social 
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workers  themselves  have  had  little  interest  in  such  a  develop- 
ment. If  they  had  had  such  an  interest,  it  would  have  been 
reflected  in  the  program  of  the  organizations.  And  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  they  have  not  had  such  an  interest.  One 
reason  at  least  is  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  necessary 
technique.  This  is  a  gap  which  should  rapidly  be  closed 
by  proper  courses  and  ready  textbooks. 

Another  question  which  remains  is  a  decision  as  to  the 
agency  which  is  to  create  these  measuring  rods.  Is  it  to  be 
the  philanthropic  institution  ?  Is  it  to  be  an  academic 
institution?  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  by  far  preferable  for 
many  reasons.  A  large  opportunity  awaits  the  man  who 
will  subsidize  a  department  of  a  college  to  undertake  just 
such  studies. 

It  is  time  that  the  social  worker  re-echo  one  of  the  little- 
known  statements  of  Charles  Darwin,  himself  an  observer 
of  animal  and  human  behavior,  and  who  recognized  the 
difficulty  of  certain  measurements:  "I  have  no  faith  in  any- 
thing short  of  actual  measurement  and  the  Rule  of  Three." 

MAURICE  'B.  HEXTER 

Federated  Jewish  Charities,  Boston 

Sympathy  Before  Statistics 

ARDS  on  the  table"  face  up,  placed  there  by  fellow 
workers.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Ihlder, 
A  Plea  for  the  Measurement  of  Social  Reconstruction  has 
come  from  those  intimately  connected  with  social  work  and 
not  from  critics  outside  the  field.  Criticism  from  our  own 
number  takes  better  and  honest  inquiries  from  those  who 
know  what  they  are  talking  about,  challenge  our  best  think- 
ing. Honesty  demands  our  admission  to  the  criticisms  in 
the  article.  In  our  earnestness  to  protect  children,  we 
struggle  with  an  impossible  case  load,  reserving  little  if  any 
time  or  energy  for  studying  the  underlying  causes  necessitat- 
ing this  effort.  Family  societies  provide  the  actual  neces- 
sities of  life  for  families  whose  wage  rates  fall  below  the 
minimum  budget  requirements.  What,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  these  societies  doing  to  shift  this  obligation  from 
philanthropy  to  industry?  Do  we  actually  know  the  results 
of  our  efforts,  not  in  regard  to  the  few  who  have  without 
question  been  helped,  but  in  regard  to  all  others  involved? 
Dr.  Emerson,  after  his  criticism  "Your  case  records,  your 
methods  of  study  and  report,  your  principles  in  every  respect, 
except  the  collection  of  funds,  vary  as  widely  as  did  those 
of  medicine  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  suggests  as  a  remedy 
"A  state-wide  non-sectarian  body  devoted  to  responsible 
direction  of  social  effort,  rather  than  to  propaganda  for  a 
particular  brand  of  philanthropy"  and  leaves  with  us  a 
challenge  "to  enter  the  lists  among  believers  in  orderly  ac- 
cumulated facts." 

Two  doubts  are  in  the  writer's  mind  as  to  the  value  of 
the  meagre  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  date  along; 
this  line.  First,  the  accuracy  of  data  obtained;  and  second, 
the  accuracy  of  interpreting  such  data  as  is  available. 

Mr.  Ihlder  points  out  the  dangers  in  any  attempt  "to 
apply  a  tangible  measuring  stick  to  a  work  the  most  valuable 
part  of  which  is  intangible."  While  trying  to  become  more 
scientific,  at  least  in  so  far  as  interpretation  is  concerned, 
care  must  be  exercised,  for  even  though  it  is  most  important, 
as  Mr.  Ihlder  says,  to  know  "how  many  crippled  children 
there  are  in  the  community,  what  progress  is  being  made 
toward  curing  them  all,  what  are  the  causes  of  their  being 


crippled,  what  progress  can  be  and  is  being  made  to  reduce 
those  causes,  and  finally,  the  rate  at  which  we  are  reducing 
the  number  of  crippled  children,"  the  average  contributor 
today  is  more  interested  in  learning  that  "an  enthusiastic 
luncheon  club  has  employed  a  skillful  surgeon  to  operate 
on  three  crippled  children  and  has  received  from  the  parents 
of  these  children  expressions  of  gratitude."  In  other  words, 
the  appeal  to  human  sympathy  is  paramount.  This,  how- 
ever, is  fully  as  possible  in  research  activities  as  in  the  daily 
grind  of  more  limited  service.  The  need  today  is  for  both. 

JOHN  P.  SANDERSON 
Social  Welfare  League,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Some  Needed  Indices 

MORE  yardsticks  for  measuring  social  problems,  by  all 
means!  Most  communities  have  not  yet  progressed 
to  the  point  where  they  systematically  gather  and  study  the 
cost  of  social  work  as  measured  by  the  well  known  unit, 
the  dollar.  In  New  York  city,  for  example,  no  one  can 
any  more  than  approximate  what  the  bill  is  per  capita 
for  social  work  as  a  whole  or  for  the  many  branches  of  it. 
For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  criticize  adequately  present 
expenditure  for  social  work  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
plan  adequately  the  cost  side  of  what  should  be  done  in 
social  work.  Careful,  systematic  and  complete  gathering  of 
cost  data  from  public  and  voluntary  organizations  engaged 
in  social  work  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  primitive 
needs  for  a  measuring  stick  of  this  kind. 

There  is  also  a  real  need  for  systematic  effort  to  create  a 
poverty  index  for  each  community.  It  would  not  be  more 
difficult  than  to  create  an  index  of  the  cost  of  living  or  some 
of  the  other  numerous  statistical  indices  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  business  and  financial  world. 

The  relation  existing  between  nationality  and  poverty  or 
nationality  and  orphanhood  is  relatively  unknown  because 
there  is  no  systematic  effort  to  relate  such  social  problems 
to  nationality,  as  has  already  been  done  in  relating  infant 
mortality  to  nationality,  tuberculosis  to  nationality  and  so  on. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  main  field  of  social  work,  as  distin- 
guished from  health  work,  a  statistical  foundation  such  as 
health  work  provides  is  not  available.  There  is  a  greater 
tendency,  however,  on  the  part  of  family  welfare  and  social 
organizations  to  compile  more  and  more  accurate  statistical 
statements  about  their  work.  It  must  be  recognized  from 
the  start  that  social  problems  are  even  more  complex  and 
more  difficult  to  measure  with  a  yard  stick  than  are  some 
of  the  elementary  facts  in  the  health  field.  Birth  and  death 
are  phenomena  of  so  much  importance  in  our  civilization 
that  we  have  acquired  by  law  careful  birth  and  death 
statistics.  Even  in  the  health  field,  however,  when  one  gets 
beyond  these  classes  of  data,  there  is  still  much  need  for 
adequate  measuring.  We  know  almost  as  little  about  sick- 
ness rates,  which  are  even  more  important  than  death  rates, 
as  we  do  about  divorce  rates,  housing  facts,  community 
orphan  rates,  widowhood  rates,  and  other  social  factors 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Emerson.  Social  work  measuring  rods 
are  undoubtedly  not  as  adequate  as  health  measuring  rods 
but  what  we  need  is  more  adequate  measurements  in  both 
fields. 

We  are  coming  into  possession  of  more  accurate  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  income  and  its  distribution  in  the  United 
States.  This  kind  of  fact  gathering  should  be  continuous 
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and  systematic  and  should  be  much  more  widely  extended. 
By  all  means,  let  us  have  more  measurings,  more  facts,  more 
carefully  organized  statistical  departments  of  social  work 
organizations  and  more  community-wide  fact  gathering, 
social  measuring  groups.  We  cannot  build  safely  or  wisely 
without  the  foundation  of  such  facts.  Gathering  them  and 
making  them  available  is  a  task  less  dramatic,  less  charged 
with  an  emotional  fringe  than  many  of  the  things  that  we 
are  doing  in  the  field  of  social  work  but  it  is  a  challenge 
to  the  intelligent  thinking  group  in  our  community  to  find 
a  way  to  accomplish  it.  BAILEY  B.  BURRITT 

//.  I.  C.  P.,  New  York 

A  Present  Program 

JUST  a  year  ago,  the  need  of  establishing  a  division  of 
statistical  service  in  such  a  state-wide,  non-sectarian 
body  as  the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
was  urged  by  Dr.  Haven  Emerson.  A  careful  study  of  the 
subject  met  with  the  heartiest  response  from  social  agencies, 
both  public  and  private.  The  leaders  in  sociology  and 
statistics  in  our  colleges  and  universities  thoroughly  endorsed 
the  proposed  service  and  urged  its  establishment. 

An  advisory  committee  of  state  and  national  authorities 
in  these  fields  was  chosen.  A  tentative  budget  and  personnel 
for  a  three-year  demonstration  of  such  a  state-wide  service 
was  prepared.  The  scope  of  the  job  immediately  ahead  of 
such  a  new  activity  was  outlined.  It  was  felt  that  support 
for  such  a  new  demonstration  in  social  welfare  statistics 
should  come  partly  from  local  funds  and,  because  of  its 
value  and  significance  for  social  work  everywhere,  should 
be  of  sufficient  interest  to  secure  part  support  from  one  of 
the  great  foundations. 

The  whole  field,  however,  is  so  unfilled,  the  work  in  it 
has  been  «o  limited,  the  factors  entering  into  social  statistics 
seem  to  present  so  many  difficulties,  that  the  Public  Charities 
Association  felt  after  many  consultations  with  experts  that 
the  proposed  division  of  statistical  service  should  not  be  at- 
tempted until  more  is  known  of  what  'is  involved  in  such 
a  project.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  first  to  survey  the  whole 
subject?  Should  we  not  first  study  some  of  our  basic  facts? 
What  data  is  or  can  be  made  available  for  statistical  com- 
parison in  social  work  agencies? 

The  Association,  therefore,  modified  its  proposal.  It  plans 
now  to  secure  by  July,  if  possible,  the  services  of  a  recognized 
expert  in  statistics  and  social  work  to  conduct  with  proper 
assistants  a  survey  for  one  year.  Upon  the  basis  of  his 
report  would  rest  the  recommendation  actually  to  set  up  a 
division  of  statistical  service  as  a  demonstration  to  agencies 
throughout  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  American  Statistical  Association's  recent  meeting 
in  New  York  this  subject  was  presented  by  the  Public 
Charities  Association  and  a  special  sub-committee  on  social 
statistics  was  there  appointed. 

The  matter  has  been  formally  presented  to  one  of  the 
foundations.  Its  reply  is  eagerly  awaited.  With  assurances 
of  such  outside  backing  and  support  the  quota  of  local  funds 
should  be  readily  obtained.  The  scientific  value  and  practical 
usefulness  of  such  a  fact  finding  study  must  be  apparent. 
The  mere  question  of  financial  support  must  not  stand  in 
rhe  way  of  its  accomplishment. 

Public  Charities  Association        GEORGE  R.  BEDINGER 
of  Pennsylvania 


Preventing  Suicide 


THE  height  of  rational  nonsense,  as  a  cynical  anthro- 
pologist remarked  a  few  weeks  ago,  would  be  to  make 
attempted  suicide  a  capital  offense.  Yet  the  present  laws 
which  turn  over  to  the  police  the  sick  and  unfortunate 
persons  who  have  tried  to  take  their  own  lives,  fall  little 
short  of  that  solution  in  absurdity.  Recently  the  chance 
newspaper  attention  which  was  occasioned  by  staff  transfers 
in  the  Salvation  Army  in  London  brought  to  public  notice 
the  Anti-Suicide  Bureau  of  that  organization  which  had 
been  carried  on  quietly  for  nearly  twenty  years  with  the 
aim  of  giving  constructive  help  to  desperate  men  and  women, 
foreshadowing  the  adult  guidance  clinics  which  several  com- 
munity houses  in  this  country  recently  have  established. 

The  Anti-Suicide  Bureau  was  started  in  1907  by  Gen- 
eral William  Booth,  who  was  appalled  at  the  number  of 
suicides  in  London,  especially  among  young  people,  and 
set  apart  an  officer  of  the  Army,  with  an  efficient  staff, 
to  try  to  help  those  who  were  in  danger  of  taking  their 
own  lives.  Naturally  there  was  much  ridicule;  people 
said  that  men  and  women  who  were  seriously  considering 
suicide  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  tell  General  Booth's 
people,  or  even  their  own  relatives.  On  the  contrary,  the 
records  of  coroners'  courts  show  that  most  people  who 
commit  suicide  have  given  repeated  warnings  of  their 
intention. 

During  its  first  year  the  Anti-Suicide  Bureau  dealt  with 
1,124  persons.  They  included  military  officers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  old  sea  captains,  journalists,  architects,  builders, 
chemists,  actors,  teachers,  laborers,  clerks,  tradesmen, 
mechanics  and  other  skilled  workers,  clergymen,  missionaries, 
and  others.  More  than  half  of  them  (54  per  cent)  had 
been  oppressed  by  money  worries  or  hopeless  poverty;  drups, 
drink  and  disease  were  thought  to  account  for  the  troubles 
of  II  per  cent;  melancholia,  proceeding  from  loneliness  and 
other  causes,  for  9  per  cent ;  crimes,  such  as  forgery  and 
embezzlement,  for  5  per  cent ;  and  general  causes,  defined 
as  accidents,  sickness  and  other  misfortunes,  for  21  per  cent. 
These  categories  would  probably  show  a  considerable  change 
in  a  present  day  analysis.  The  "cases"  are  brought  in  by 
their  anxious  relatives  and  friends,  by  social  workers,  and 
by  the  police  themselves,  for  a  former  chief  of  the  metro- 
politan police  was  so  impressed  by  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Salvation  Army  that  he  made  a  general  order  empower- 
ing the  chief  of  each  district  to  hand  over  certain  would-be 
suicides  to  the  Army. 

The  treatment  has  been  almost  as  varied  as  the  motley 
array  of  unhappy  people  who  come,  or  are  brought,  to  the 
little  office  up  two  flights  in  Whitechapel  Road.  There 
are  men  out  of  work  who  need  a  job  and  a  friend  to  reassure 
and  steady  them  while  they  are  learning  how  to  make  good 
in  it;  there  was  a  London  newsboy  who  had  gambled  away 
one  night  the  little  capital  which  bought  him  his  papers 
each  day  and  his  earnings  for  that  day,  and  so  had  no  chance 
of  ever  getting  started  again  until  they  gave  him  money 
and  friendly  help ;  there  was  a  rich  merchant  who  developed 
a  wholly  imaginary  despair  at  the  state  of  his  business, 
which  was  put  in  order  while  he  was  away  on  a  holiday, 
and  turned  back  to  him  in  smoothly  running  order ;  the  man 
who  had  come  to  London  to  have  a  needed  operation,  and 
finding  his  money  insufficient,  had  become  despondent — his 
story  had  only  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  great 
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surgeon.  The  Bureau  works  in  cooperation  with  other 
departments  of  the  Army's  Social  Scheme,  and  has  been 
assisted  greatly  by  physicians,  lawyers  and  other  professional 
and  business  men  who  have  become  interested  in  its  work. 
Many  of  the  Bureau's  clients  drift  beyond  its  reach  when 
their  acute  need  is  past,  and  their  further  story  is  unknown 
to  it,  but  the  officers  in  charge  feel  that  there  are  com- 
paratively few  relapses.  During  sixteen  years  Brigadier 
Reginald  B.  Chapman,  whose  name  has  been  associated  with 
practically  its  whole  course,  knew  of  only  three  persons 
of  the  thousands  who  have  passed  through  it  who  had 
persisted  in  their  determination  to  kill  themselves. 

Almshouse  Boarders 

have  come  gradually  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of 
the  most  worth  while  things  we  can  do  for  aged  de- 
pendent people,  is  so  to  place  them  that  their  happiness  is  a 
primary  consideration. 

Personally  I  feel  that  a  serious  mistake  often  is  made 
when  the  aged  person  is  removed  from  the  family.  He  or 
she  is  a  family  problem,  or,  in  many  cases,  a  part  of  the 
family  problem.  Workers  whose  field  of  endeavor  lies  in 
the  welfare  of  the  family  have  been  too  apt  to  solve  the  dif- 
ficulties that  confront  them  by  the  removal  of  a  non-produc- 
tive, and  perhaps  rather  objectionable  elderly  individual, 
relative  by  blood  to  the  family,  and  belonging  by  right  to 
it.  The  happiness  of  the  old  person  is  sacrificed  for  what 
may  have  been  considered  the  greater  good  of  the  whole. 

Uncle  John  is  old,  careless,  untidy — he  is  a  bad  example 
for  the  children— remove  him.  Rather,  of  course,  keep  him 
in  the  family  and  by  doing  so  inculcate  in  the  children  a 
growing  spirit  of  unselfishness  and  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  others.  Children  of  today  need  Uncle  Johns.  Aunt 
Mary  must  have  constant  supervision  and  cannot  be  left 
alone — well,  again,  let  the  duty  of  attending  her  devolve 
upon  her  nieces  and  nephews.  Why  rush  Uncle  John  and 
Aunt  Mary  into  an  almshouse  or  a  home  for  the  aged  ?  Why 
remove  the  unpleasant  but  necessary  obligations  from  the 
children?  Is  it  not  part  of  a  child's  broader  education? 

There  are,  of  course,  many  unattached  old  people,  indi- 
viduals who  have  outlived  their  families.  In  these  cases  a 
boarding  home  should  be  found.  Old  people  are  happier 
if  they  live  as  members  of  a  fairly  normal  family. 

Usually,  in  our  cities  there  is  also  the  possibility  of  the 
home  for  the  aged,  where  people  with  a  small  amount  of 
money  are  cared  for  through  life.  But  the  old  person  who 
has  some  means,  and  lives  in  a  country  town  has  no  such 
institution  to  which  to  turn.  It  was  because  of  this  fact 
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that  we  have  put  in  practise  a  system,  in  some  of  our  Massa- 
chusetts towns,  of  receiving  such  people  into  our  town 
homes,  or  almshouses,  as  boarders. 

It  may  be  that  the  applicant  owns  a  little  home,  and  be- 
cause of  feeble  health   or   the  ills  of  old   age  needs  com- 
panionship and  a  limited  amount  of  nursing  care.     In  such 
cases  the  little  property  is  deeded  to  the  town,  and  the  former 
owner  takes  up  an  abode  at  the  town  home.     Is  this  not 
better,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  town,  than  a  con- 
tinued fight  alone  with  advancing  years,  poverty  and  eventu- 
illy  aid  as  a  public  dependent?    One's  personal  independence 
is  retained.    Again  a  person  is  taken  in  at  a  flat  weekly  cost, 
say  seven  dollars  a  week,  and  gets  much  more  than  could  be 
obtained  in  a  boarding  home  for  twice  the  amount.     It  is 
invariably  understood  that  the  person's  status  is  the  same  as 
though  he  or  she  was  an  inmate;  if  he  is  able,  he  is  expected 
to  share  in  little  tasks,  and  no  distinction  of  dietary  is  made. 
Those  little  country  almshouses  in  Massachusetts  are,  as' 
a  rule,  comfortable  farm  houses.     The  inmate  population 
usually    cannot    be    considered    objectionable.       Individual 
rooms  give  privacy  and  a  certain  hominess;  and  the  boarder 
becomes  an  interested  part  of  the  small  family. 

This  experiment  as  tried  in  Massachusetts  has  been  suc- 
cessful. It  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  aged  inhabitant 
of  the  country  town  as  pleasant  and  as  happy  a  home  as  he 
or  she  would  get  if  placed  in  a  city  home  for  the  aged.  One 
big  factor  that  makes  for  happiness  lies  in  the  fact  that  an 
almshouse  population  is  not  always  composed  of  aged  people. 
It  is  a  fair  substitute  for  family  life  with  supervisory  care. 

There  are  in  this  state  today  several  almshouses  where 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  inmate  population  is  paying  board.  I 
recall  one  town  home  where  six  out  of  fourteen  are  boarders, 
one  where  twelve  out  of  fifteen  are  boarders,  and  cases  where 
the  board  is  as  high  as  eighteen  dollars  a  week.  In  another 
home,  where  three  old  ladies  constitute  half  the  population, 
one  is  a  former  school  teacher,  and  the  other  two  are 
daughters  of  the  former  village  blacksmith.  They  gave 
their  home  to  the  town  and  moved  to  the  almshouse,  where 
they  are  occupying  two  spacious  rooms  furnished  with  their 
own  belongings,  and  are  living  out  their  declining  years  in 
touch  with  life-long  friends  in  the  little  town  in  which  they 
and  their  forebears  were  born  and  have  lived. 

A  little  town  could  not  support  both  an  almshouse  and  a 
home  for  aged  people.  The  almshouse  is  of  the  community 
and  takes  all.  Why  not  then  improve  its  standard  by  accept- 
ing as  boarders  the  aged  near-dependent  who  needs  com- 
panionship and  friendly  care? 

FRANCIS  G.  BARDWEI.L 
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An  Experiment  in  Coal 


A  nation-wide  open  shop  drive  to 
check  the  growth  of  trade  unionism  by 
deflating  war  time  wage  scales  fol- 
lowed the  signing  of  the  armistice.  In 
1922  the  organized  miners  in  the  bitu- 
minous fields  won  a  strike  lasting  five 
months  to  withstand  the  demand  of  the 
operators  for  a  reduction  of  wages. 
During  the  winter  of  1923-4  the  bitu- 
minous operators  renewed  their  effort 
for  a  revision  of  the  wage  scale  down- 
ward. Led  by  John  L.  Lewis,  the 
union  successfully  reneived  their  re- 
sistance, setting  a  date  on  ivhich  an- 
other national  coal  strike  would  have 
been  called  had  the  operators  persisted 


in  their  threat  to  cut  wages.  But  the 
second  great  bituminous  strike  did  not 
occur.  On  February  19,  1924,  the 
operators  of  the  central  competitive 
field,  meeting  with  the  union  represent- 
atives at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  signed 
the  so-called  "Jacksonville  Agree- 
ment." 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1924,  Secretary  Hoover  stated 
that  it  was  "through  cooperation  by 
the  department  with  the  unionized  op- 
erctors  and  with  the  leaders  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  [that]  a  long 
term  agreement  has  been  entered  upon, 


which   insures   industrial  peace   in   the 
industry." 

Under  the  Jacksonville  agreement, 
the  wage  scale  established  by  President 
Wilson's  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
was  continued  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  On  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
membership,  the  miners  approved  the 
work  of  their  li.aders.  In  this  article 
Professor  Ware  describes  the  effects 
of  the  Jacksonville  agreement  upon  con- 
ditions in  the  Western  Kentucky  coal 
field.  At  our  invitation,  Ellis  Searles, 
editor  of  the  United  Aline  Workers' 
Journal,  comments  on  Professor  Ware's 
article  from  the  union  point  of  view. 
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HE  coal  industry  is  a  mess.  It  satisfies  no 
one  except  the  economist,  who  can  prove  from 
it  any  theory  he  may  be  in  love  with.  If  he 
is  a  follower  of  Adam  Smith  he  finds  in  the 
recent  anthracite  strike  all  the  ills  he  ascribes  to  industrial 
and  labor  monopoly.  But  his  opponent  has  only  to  men- 
tion the  bituminous  situation  to  prove  how  false  is  the 
classicist's  idol,  competition.  On  the  labor  side  the  same 
contradictions  exist.  An  industrial  union  in  both  the  hard 
and  soft  coal  fields  can  hold  up  the  country  in  one  and  is 
feeble  and  growing  daily  more  feeble  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  discuss  the  "coal 
problem."  That  has  been  done  ad  nauseam  with  little 
gain.  What  is  needed  is  a  laboratory  experiment  which 
fortunately  we  have;  not  perfect,  but  more  enlightening 
perhaps  than  the  usual  very  general  studies  of  "coal." 

The  problem  is  trade  unionism  in  the  soft  coal  indus- 
try. The  laboratory  is  the  Western  Kentucky  coal  field 
and  the  experiment  was  carried  on  in  1924  and  1925. 

As  is  well  known,  the  soft  coal  industry,  and  with  it  the 
U.M.W.,  is  in  a  precarious  position,  identical  with  that 
of  the  steel  industry  in  the  'nineties  and  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers'  union  of  that  time.  The  steel  industry  came 
through  but  the  union  went  down.  In  West  Kentucky 
the  coal  industry  has  not  yet  come  through,  but  the  union 
is  already  destroyed.  There  were  two  reasons  for  the  past 
success  of  the  U.M.W. :  one  was  John  Mitchell ;  the  other 
the  small  unit  character  of  the  industry.  John  Mitchell  has 
gone  and  the  industry  is  today  passing  through  a  belated 
industrial  revolution. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  industrial  revo- 
lution as  purely  mechanical,  an  affair  of  machines,  that  we 
are  likely  to  ignore  its  institutional  side,  the  development 
of  large  scale  production.  This  institutional  revolution 
was  certainly  hurried  by  machinery  but  it  began  before  the 
inventions  and  would  have  run  its  course  without  them. 
Large  scale  production  appeared  first  in  those  industries 
which  were  technically  adapted  to  it.  Those  industries, 
like  steel  and  coal,  which  were  not  so  adapted  had  to  wait 


upon  the  creation  of  the  large-scale  credit  institutions  of 
our  time.  These  consolidated  the  steel  industry  in  the 
'nineties  and  they  will  probably  do  the  same  in  the  more 
difficult — because  more  widely  spread — soft  coal  industry 
in  the  next  few  years.  In  the  consolidation  of  the  steel 
industry  the  union  disappeared.  Will  the  union  disappear 
in  the  coal  industry  under  the  same  process?  As  a  partial 
answer  to  this  question  the  story  of  the  West  Kentucky 
coal  strike  is  here  told. 

On  April  15,  1924,  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  soft 
coal  miners  went  on  strike  in  Western  Kentucky  and 
stayed  out  one  whole  year.  The  strike  was  remarkable 
for  its  obstinacy,  peacefulness,  entire  lack  of  publicity,  and 
its  "lesson"  for  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  strike  was 
lost.  The  union,  District  23,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  is  broken  up  though  for  twenty-seven  years  it 
had  maintained  itself,  surrounded  by  non-union  mines,  in 
contractual  relations  with  the  West  Kentucky  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Association.  Though  District  23  is  below  the  Ohio 
there  was  nowhere  in  the  soft  coal  industry  a  longer  tradi- 
tion of  trade  unionism  and  a  more  vigorous  union  spirit. 
Before  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  was  thought 
of  a  mine  was  opened  by  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
two  miles  from  Central  City  and  named  after  Terence  V. 
Pou-derly.  It  is  still  going  though  no  longer  on  a  cooper- 
ative basis.  It  is  still  the  Powderly  mine  though  ironically 
enough  it  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  county  to  operate 
successfully  with  non-union  labor. 

In  one  respect  this  district  is  unique.  There  are  no 
"foreigners"  in  the  mines.  Aside  from  the  negroes,  who 
are  members  of  the  union,  every  miner  is  of  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  or  German  descent.  They,  and  the  operators  as 
well,  are  members  of  pioneer  families,  the  same  families, 
who  settled  the  "Dark  and  Bloody  Ground"  before  coal 
was  discovered. 

The  Western  Kentucky  coal  field  is  made  up  of  some 
seven  counties  of  which  Muhlenberg  is  the  center.  Three 
of  these,  Ohio,  McLean,  and  Muhlenberg  have  been  organ- 
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ized  as  District  23,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
for  twenty-seven  years.  A  few  years  ago  Hopkins  and 
Webster  counties  were  added,  but  shortly  after  the  strike 
was  called  these  two  newly  organized  counties  were  lost 
and  their  mines  opened  on  the  open-shop  basis  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  2O  per  cent  in  the  union  wage  scale,  which  was  a 
differential  of  those  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field. 

The  previous  winter  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  1920 
wage  scale  was  renewed  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  the  operators.  Toward  the  end  of  March  the 
West  Kentucky  Operators'  Association  and  District  23 
began  negotiations  for  a  new  contract.  The  miners  de- 
manded the  Jacksonville  agreement  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  the  operators  refused  to  sign,  claiming  that  they  had 
not  made  money  in  1923  and  that  they  would  go  bankrupt 
if  they  had  to  operate  further  at  the  peak  wage  scale  of 
1920.  They  offered  instead  the  1917  scale  which  meant 
a  reduction  of  wages  of  about  38  per  cent.  This  was 
refused  and  a  compromise  offer  was  made  of  a  reduction 
of  25  per  cent  and  a  contract  for  three  years.  As  the 
old  agreement  expired  on  April  I  a  postponement  was  ar- 
ranged to  allow  the  miners'  representatives  to  consult  with 
the  International  officers.  The  International  officers  re- 
jected the  compromise  offer.  District  23  was  told  by  Presi- 
dent Lewis  to  stand  pat,  and  the  strike  was  called  April  15. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  coal  market  was  so  un- 
satisfactory that  neither  operators  nor  miners  \vere  particu- 
larly anxious  to  come  to  terms.  The  mines  had  run  only 
125  days  in  1923  and  there  was  no  better  prospect  in  1924. 
Even  if  the  compromise  had  been  accepted  it  is  doubtful 
if  enough  coal  would  have  been  mined  to  give  the  miner 
a  living  wage  or  the  operator  a  profit.  The  acceptance 
of  the  compromise  would  have  saved  the  district  organ- 
ization, but  there  was  no  way  of  accepting  it  and  remain- 
ing a  part  of  the  U.M.W.  as  long  as  the  International 
officers  took  the  position  that  there  should  be  "No  back- 
ward step  from  the  Jacksonville  agreement." 

There  was  no  ill  feeling  on  either  side.  The  union  sup- 
plied the  operators  with  maintenance  men  at  the  old  scale 
to  prevent  damage  to  the  mines  and  the  International  began 
issuing  rations  to  the  strikers.  These  rations  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  groceries  and  were  after  a  few  weeks 
sufficient.  They  included  flour,  corn  meal,  bacon,  lard, 
sugar,  oat  meal,  salt,  and  baking  soda.  Some  shoes  were  . 
issued  but  those  families  who  had  little  or  nothing  in  re- 
serve when  the  strike  began  suffered  considerably  from  want 
of  clothing.  Others  said  they  were  better  off  while  on 
strike  than  they  were  in  1923  when  at  work. 

NO  attempt  was  made  to  operate  the  mines  until  the 
end  of  August,  when  suddenly  the  attitude  of  the 
operators  changed.  They  decided  to  open  their  mines  and 
break  the  union.  A  letter  was  sent  to  every  miner  in  the 
district  offering  the  1917  scale  of  wages.  The  union  im- 
mediately withdrew  its  maintenance  men  from  the  mines 
and  everyone  waited  for  August  25  when  the  whistles 
were  to  blow.  The  whistles  blew,  but  that  was  all.  Prac- 
tically none  of  the  strikers  went  back  to  work. 

The  reason  for  this  change  of  tactics  on  the  part  of  the 
operators  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  temporary  rise  in 
the  price  of  coal  toward  the  end  of  the  summer  and  in  the 
conditions  in  Hopkins  and  Webster  counties.  Shortly  after 
the  strike  broke  out  the  North  American  Company,  through 


a  subsidiary,  the  West  Kentucky  Coal  Company,  bought  up 
ten  mines  in  Hopkins  and  Webster  counties  belonging  to 
the  St.  Bernard  Company.  It  also  had  options,  later  al- 
lowed to  lapse,  on  seven  of  the  largest  mines  in  Muhlen- 
berg  county.  The  new  company  broke  away  from  the 
Operators'  Association  and  opened  its  mines  on  a  non-union 
basis  at  a  wage  scale  below  the  Jacksonville  agreement. 
Thus  the  union  lost  the  two  counties  organized  only  two 
years  and  the  operators  were  again  faced  with  competition 
of  non-union  mines.  It  is  true  they  had  competed  with 
non-union  mines  in  Hopkins  county  before,  but  now  they 
met  not  comparatively  small  companies  like  their  own,  but 
a  corporation,  the  West  Kentucky  Coal  Company,  capital- 
ized at  $15,000,000  and  controlling  in  all  25  mines  with 
an  annual  output  of  5,000,000  tons.  Then  too  the  leaders 
of  the  operators'  association  had  expected  their  own  mines 
to  be  bought  up.  The  strike  stood  in  the  way  of  a  much 
greater  consolidation. 

After  the  fiasco  of  August  25  no  change  occurred  in  the 
strike  stiuation  until  November  when  the  operators  began 
to  open  their  mines  with  non-union  labor.  Eviction  orders 
were  secured,  temporary  injunctions  issued,  and  mine 
guards,  rifles,  amunition,  and  searchlights  were  imported. 
The  stage  was  set  for  a  first  class  industrial  war  but  no  war 
broke  out.  The  miners  remained  obdurate  but  peaceful  and 
the  market  for  coal  was  dead.  Not  until  the  beginning 
of  1925  were  there  serious  defections  from  the  ranks  of 
the  strikers,  but  by  April  the  men  had  returned  to  work 
and  individual  bargaining.  Since  then  the  soft  coal  industry 
has  been  artificially  stimulated  by  the  anthracite  strike  and 
non-union  miners  in  Western  Kentucky  and  elsewhere  were 
the  ones  who  found  the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud  that  hung 
over  the  hard  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania. 

THOSE  who  are  interested  in  coal,  especially  the  offi- 
cers of  the  U.M.W.,  might  \vell  study  with  profit  this 
little  experiment  of  1924-5  in  Western  Kentucky.  Here 
on  a  small  scale  was  tried  out  the  policy  of  John  Lewis 
and  here  are — for  the  union — the  disastrous  results  of 
that  policy.  In  all  likelihood  the  same  policy  elsewhere 
will  be  followed  by  the  same  results. 

Briefly  the  hypothesis  upon  which  the  experiment  was 
undertaken  by  the  union  was  this:  "There  are  admittedly  too 
many  miners  and  too  many  mines.  Some  are  union  and 
some  are  not.  The  1920  wage  scale  is  not  too  high,  con- 
sidering the  risks  of  the  industry  and  the  short  working 
year.  By  a  policy  of  'No  backward  step'  from  this  scale 
a  few  outlying  districts  like  Number  23  may  be  lost  but 
the  heart  of  unionism  in  the  central  competitive  field  will 
hold  and  when  the  surplus  stocks  of  the  operators  are  cleared 
up  work  will  resume  at  the  old  scale.  We  can  afford  to 
lose  a  battle  to  win  a  war." 

But  unionism  in  the  central  competitive  field  is  losing 
daily  and  the  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  Western  Ken- 
tucky and  other  fields  are  no  longer  union.  If  you  lose 
enough  battles  you  cannot  win  the  war. 

Let  us  suppose  another  hypothesis.  We  begin  with  the 
same  assumptions:  too  many  miners  and  too  many  mines, 
some  union  and  some  not.  What  the  U.M.W.  wants  is 
to  eliminate  the  non-union  mines  and  miners  with  as  little 
sacrifice  of  the  wage  scale  as  possible.  At  least  that  is 
what  it  should  want.  Its  present  officers  seem  to  think 
the  wage  scale  more  important  than  the  union.  Supposing 
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further  that  District  23  had  accepted  some  such  compro- 
mise as  was  offered,  what  would  have  happened? 

First,  there  would  have  been  no  strike  and  the  earnings 
of  the  men  would  have  been  about  the  same  as  in  1923. 

Second,  non-union  competition  would  have  had  no 
advantage  because  of  lower  wages ;  the  two  weak  counties 
would  have  held. 

Third,  with  the  recent  recovery  of  the  market  the  union 
could  have  strengthened  its  position  and  possibly — depend- 
ing upon  the  length  of  the  term  of  the  contract  and  its 
expiration  date — could  have  brought  wages  back  to  the 
1920  scale. 

There  is  on  this  hypothesis  some  danger  to  the  scales 
in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  but  there,  too,  a  com- 
promise would  have  been  sounder  policy  than  the  attitude 
which  shut  down  union  mines  and  put  non-union  mines  on 
a  paying  basis. 

The  experiment  in  Western  Kentucky  demonstrates 
that  whatever  may  be  possible  or  desirable  in  the  anthracite 
field  there  is  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  unionism  in 
the  bituminous  industry  a  willingness  to  face  facts  and  the 
readiness  and  ability  to  compromise.  John  Lewis  is  a 
fighter.  What  the  U.M.W.  seems  to  need  is  a  diplomat. 
Lewis  is  obsessed  by  the  wage  scale  idea.  What  the  U.M. 
W.  needs  is  a  man  like  Mitchell  obsessed  by  the  union  idea, 
believing  one  district  organization  to  be  worth  a  dozen 
wage  scales.  The  West  Kentucky  experiment  indicates 
that  the  present  policy  of  the  U.M.W.  leaders  is  admirably 
calculated  to  promote  non-union  mining  and  destroy  the 
union  in  the  soft  coal  industry.  NORMAN  J.  WARE 


A  Rejoinder 


THE  foregoing  article  so  closely  resembles  the  pro- 
paganda that  is  being  circulated  by  non-union  coal 
operators  that  the  coincidence  is  striking,  to  say  the  least. 
There  is  in  full  swing  in  this  country  today  a  gigantic 
campaign  for  the  destruction  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  so  that  the  mine  workers  may  be  driven  back 
to  the  conditions  that  disgraced  the  industry  prior  to  the 
coming  of  the  union.  John  L.  Lewis  has  fought  that  de- 
structive movement  and  he  is  still  fighting  it,  and  in  that 
fight  he  is  solidly  supported  by  the  half  million  union  coal 
miners  who  are  determined  that  no  such  backward  step 
shall  be  taken. 

One  of  the  insidious  features  of  this  campaign  to  wipe 
out  the  union  is  the  carefully-planned,  lavishly-financed  and 
brazenly-executed  scheme  to  drive  John  L.  Lewis  from  the 
leadership  of  the  organized  miners.  The  non-union  coal 
companies  and  their  affiliated  industrial  and  financial  inter- 
ests are  well  aware  that  they  never  can  enforce  their 
ruinous  policy  upon  the  miners  so  long  as  President  Lewis 
is  the  leader.  Therefore,  the  word  has  gone  out  that  Lewis 
must  be  destroyed  first  of  all.  That  campaign  is  being 
carried  on  in  both  the  bituminous  and  the  anthracite  branches 
of  the  industry.  They  have  attacked  Lewis  with  fiendish 
bitterness  on  all  sides.  They  seek  to  discredit  him  with 
the  miners  and  with  the  general  public.  They  try  to  stir 
up  dissension  and  discontent  within  the  ranks  of  the  union 
by  charging  Lewis  with  almost  everything  short  of  down- 
right villainy. 

But  with  all  of  this  flare-up  of  personal  attack  and  de- 
nunciation of  Lewis,  he  stands  today  a  bigger  figure  in  the 


coal  mining  industry  than  ever  before.  These  attacks 
have  not  cost  Lewis  the  loss  of  confidence  that  the  attackers 
hoped  for.  The  union  miners  believe  in  him  with  the  most 
implicit  faith.  They  know  he  is  honest  and  that  he  is 
fighting  their  battle  under  circumstances  and  conditions 
that  never  before  confronted  any  labor  leader  in  America. 
They  know  he  is  a  fighter,  and  they  know,  too,  that  he  is 
a  square  shooter  who  will  go  to  the  last  honorable  limit  to 
protect  them  and  their  interests.  Their  faith  in  Lewis 
cannot  be  broken  or  destroyed  by  the  frantic  onslaughts 
of  his  and  their  enemies. 

The  miners  of  Western  Kentucky  are  just  as  loyal  in 
their  hearts  to  the  union  today  as  ever  they  were.  If  the 
coal  operators  of  Western  Kentucky  doubt  that  statement, 
we  challenge  them  to  permit  their  employes  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  whether  they  wish  the  union  to  be  restored 
to  its  old  strength  in  District  No.  23.  We  dare  them  to-' 
permit  their  employes  to  vote  on  the  question  of  whether 
they  wish  to  join  the  union  and  live  and  work  under  union 
protection.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  that  the  miners  of  Western 
Kentucky  accepted  a  starvation  wage.  The  union  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  their  present  plight.  The  union 
tried  to  prevent  a  reduction  and  to  help  them  to  maintain^ 
a  decent  American  standard.  That's  why  these  operators 
hate  the  union.  They  starved  their  employes  into  submis- 
sion. Surrender  or  starvation  for  their  families  was  the- 
alternative  that  was  offered  to  them.  They  were  forced 
to  give  up,  after  armed  gunmen,  evictions  and  injunctions, 
were  used  on  them. 

Western  Kentucky  was  and  still  is  a  hotbed  of  the  cam- 
paign for  destruction  of  the  miners'  union.  Powerful  finan- 
cial interests  are  connected  with  the  coal  industry  in  that 
field,  and  there  is  such  an  interlocking  of  big  business  that 
its  voice  carries  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  country. 

ELLIS  SEARLES 

Strikeless  Railroads? 

THE  Railway  Labor  Bill  is  the  railroad  industry's 
own  plan  for  peace.  Introduced  into  Congress  on 
January  7,  and  the  subject  of  extended  hearings  since  that 
time,  the  measure  is  remarkable  in  at  least  two  particulars: 
it  represents  an  agreement  on  legislation  between  manage- 
ment and  employes ;  it  is  the  first  legislation  in  which  a 
duty  has  been  imposed  upon  an  industry  to  settle  its  affairs 
by  the  methods  of  collective  bargaining.  But  the  bill  is- 
more  than  a  legislative  proposal ;  it  is  a  description  of  the 
state  of  affairs  which  the  workers  and  executives  consider 
most  likely  to  insure  continuity  of  service  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  that  most  calamitous  disaster — a  national  railroad 
strike.  Any  mature  proposal  having  such  an  objective  is- 
worthy  of  the  attention  and  analysis  of  all  students  of  the 
human  problems  of  industry. 

With  the  exception  of  the  regime  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  the  stability  of  labor  conditions  on  the  railroads  has 
always  served  as  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  industrial 
world.  This  has  been  true  because  collective  bargaining, 
through  direct  conferences,  has  on  the  carriers  been  a 
practice,  not  a  theory.  Nothing  has  yet  been  suggested  which 
can  produce  the  same  feeling  of  a  square  deal  (upon  which, 
after  all,  labor  esprit  de  corps  ultimately  rests)  as  volun- 
tary agreements  covering  the  conditions  of  employment 
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entered  into  between  the  carriers  and  their  employes.  Such 
a  system,  furthermore,  provides  by  a  simple  and  gradual 
process  for  representative  government  in  our  most  important 
public  utility.  Collective  bargaining  has  therefore  been  made 
the  very  cornerstone  of  the  railway  labor  bill.  A  general 
duty  is  imposed  "to  exert  every  reasonable  effort  to  make 
and  maintain  agreements  concerning  rates  of  pay,  rules,  and 
working  conditions,  ...  in  order  to  avoid  any  interruption 
to  commerce  or  to  the  operation  of  any  carrier  .  .  .  ."  Such 
agreements,  and  the  interpretations  put  upon  them  by  rail- 
road custom  or  decision,  will  become  the  industrial  common 
law  of  the  railroads. 

Well-Tested  Machinery  of  Adjustment 
The  machinery  provided  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan  enjoys  a  double  advantage :  it  is  simple ;  it  is  empirical, 
for  it  is  based  entirely  on  experience  under  the  Erdman, 
Newlands,  or  Transportation  Act,  under  federal  control, 
or  on  practices  of  the  business  not  to  be  found  in  any  statute. 
All  disputes  must  be  first  considered  "in  conference  between 
representatives,  designated  and  authorized  so  to  confer, 
respectively,  by  the  carriers  and  by  the  employes  thereof 
interested  in  the  dispute."  Primary  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
these  conferences,  already  an  established  practice  on  almost 
every  system.  The  Act  provides  that  in  such  conferences 
the  conferees  must  be  independent,  selected  "without 
interference,  influence  or  coercion"  by  the  other  party.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  contract  entered  into  or  a  dispute  adjusted 
by  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  dummies  imposed  by 
the  carrier  upon  its  workers  as  their  "representatives," 
against  their  express  wishes,  is  not  a  contract  which  is  likely 
to  be  much  respected  or  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  industrial 
good  will ;  such  tactics  would  certainly  defeat  the  purpose 
of  legislation  designed  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  trans- 
portation service.  The  autocratic  methods  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania management,  now  a  matter  of  judicial  record,  in 
refusing  to  allow  their  shop  employes  freely  to  select  their 
representatives  would  be  a  violation  of  the  proposed  law. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  disputes  over  changes 
in  rates  of  pay  or  working  conditions  involve  considerations 
of  a  different  character  from  disputes  over  the  application 
to  specific  situations  of  trade  agreements,  or  disputes  arising 
out  of  individual  grievances.  Accordingly  the  bill  provides 
different  methods  for  the  handling  of  each,  although  the 
duty  to  seek  first  a  settlement  in  conference  applies  equally 
to  both.  It  is  provided  that  all  grievances  and  disputes  over 
the  application  of  existing  agreements,  not  settled  in  such 
conferences,  are  to  be  passed  upon  by  Boards  of  Adjustment, 
to  be  established  by  agreement  between  any  carrier  or  group 
of  carriers  and  the  employes  thereof.  These  boards  are  to 
be  composed  of  practical  railroad  men,  half  from  the 
management,  half  from  the  employes,  and  their  decisions 
are  to  be  binding  upon  the  disputants.  To  these  boards  will 
go  the  problems  which  can  be  adjusted  intelligently  only 
by  men  within  the  industry  who,  through  years  of  experience, 
have  become  versed  in  its  traditions  and  customs.  Such 
boards  are  not  innovations :  they  are  patterned  after  those 
operating  for  years  on  the  Canadian  railroads;  a  few,  cover- 
ing the  transportation  service  only,  are  now  functioning 
upon  some  of  our  carriers;  during  federal  control  four  such 
boards,  national  in  scope,  proved  their  merit  beyond  all 
doubt.  For  example,  Board  No.  I  handled  nearly  three 


thousand  disputes  during  federal  control.  It  was  reported 
that  every  case  was  decided  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  eight 
members,  and  not  a  single  case  was  appealed  to  the  director- 
general.  Since  these  boards  handle  simply  technical  questions 
of  interpretation  under  agreements  already  existing,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  policy,  or  with  the  formation  or 
change  of  agreements,  the  objection  that  no  place  has  been 
provided  for  a  "public  member"  has  no  weight. 

If  a  dispute  arises  over  a  proposed  change — a  request  for 
an  increase  in  wages,  or  for  a  revision  of  working  rules,  for 
example — the  conference  method  must  first  be  exhausted. 
In  most  cases,  if  railroad  history  is  any  guide,  a  compromise 
settlement  will  be  effected  in  such  a  conference.  For  the 
exceptional  cases  involving  changes,  and  for  those  cases 
taken  to  an  adjustment  board  which  it  is  unable  to  decide, 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  Board  of  Mediation. 

Good-will,  not  Compulsion 

This  third  administrative  method  set  up  by  the  bill  further 
illustrates  the  emphasis  put  upon  voluntary  agreements  and 
the  employment  of  tested  agencies.  The  board  is  to  be 
composed  of  five  nonpartisan  commissioners  to  be  named 
by  the  President ;  the  positions  are  to  carry  a  salary  and  a 
dignity  to  make  them  attractice  to  men  of  high  ability  and 
the  ripest  experience.  When  they  speak,  it  is  to  be  on  behalf 
of  the  general  public,  but  their  tone  is  to  be  that  of  concilia- 
tion, not  compulsion.  Through  the  medium  of  this  board 
the  whole  community  is  provided  with  a  spokesman.  The 
fact  that  the  Board  of  Mediation  is  to  have  none  of  the 
trappings  of  a  court,  as  is  the  case  with  the  present  Rail- 
road Labor  Board,  will  help  to  make  it  an  instrument  of 
peace,  instead  of  an  irritant.  It  is  to  be  the  duty  of  this 
Board  to  further  the  purposes  of  railroad  peace  by  endeavor- 
ing to  induce  disputants  who  have  been  unable  to  agree  to 
re-open  negotiations,  to  recede  from  extreme  positions,  to 
compromise  and  yield,  so  that  an  agreement  may  finally  be 
reached.  From  1898  until  1920  just  such  a  board  was  in 
existence  under  both  the  Erdman  and  the  Newlands  Acts ; 
time  after  time  during  those  years  the  good  offices  of  the 
commissioners  led  to  a  peaceful  and  voluntary  disposition  of 
a  stubbornly  contested  controversy,  which  otherwise  would 
surely  have  catapulted  the  nation  into  a  disastrous  strike. 
For  instance,  in  less  than  four  years  (1913-1917)  the  board 
participated  in  107  disputes,  involving  a  total  of  545  car- 
riers and  over  610,000  employes,  a  settlement  being  reached 
in  every  case  without  a  single  strike ! 

If  a  dispute  cannot  be  settled  in  conference  or  by  the  ap- 
propriate Adjustment  Board,  and  if,  after  making  every 
effort  to  induce  the  parties  to  agree  on  the  matter,  the 
Mediation  Board  finds  the  deadlock  still  unshaken,  it  be- 
comes the  board's  final  duty  to  propose  and  urge  another 
kind  of  settlement,  an  agreement  to  submit  the  dispute  to  a 
board  of  arbitration.  Such  a  board  is  to  be  composed  of 
appointees  of  the  parties,  plus  a  "neutral"  member  or 
members,  to  be  selected  by  the  parties'  own  appointees,  or 
in  default  of  such  agreement,  by  the  Mediation  Board  itself. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  all  the  conditions  of  the  arbitra- 
tion are  decided  upon  before  proceedings  begin.  Entry  into 
such  arbitration  is  purely  voluntary,  but  an  award  when 
made  is  to  have  the  effect  of  a  legal  judgment.  These 
arbitration  provisions  are  likewise  not  experimental,  but  are 
substantially  the  provisions  of  the  Erdman  and  Newlands 
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Barrick  In  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

ON   THE   RIGHT   TRACK 

Acts,  with  the  elimination  of  provisions  of  those  acts  which, 
in  actual  practice,  proved  to  be  slow  and  unwieldy. 

Perhaps  no  single  practice  has  been  more  injurious  to 
railroad  labor  morale  than  sudden,  arbitrary  changes  in 
wage  scales  or  working  conditions.  A  special  section  of  the 
bill  is  devoted  to  Procedure  in  Changing  Rates  of  Pay, 
Rules  and  Working  Conditions ;  the  section  requires  thirty 
days'  notice  of  such  an  intended  change,  with  opportunity 
for  prompt  conference  thereon.  While  conferences  are  be- 
ing held,  or  the  Board  of  Mediation  is  still  endeavoring  to 
induce  a  settlement  or  an  arbitration,  no  proposed  changes 
can  be  put  into  effect. 

If  all  these  measures  for  peace  prove  unsuccessful  and 
the  Board  of  Mediation  believes  the  unsettled  dispute 
"threatens  substantially  to  interrupt  interstate  commerce  to 
a  degree  such  as  to  deprive  any  section  of  the  country  of 
essential  transportation  service,"  the  board  may  notify  the 
President  who  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  temporary  board 
to  investigate  the  dispute  and  report  upon  it.  Such  report  is 
expected  to  inform  the  public  mind  and  thereby  force  a 
settlement. 

Strength  Where  the  Labor  Board  Was  Weak 

These  are  the  out-standing  provisions  of  the  bill  which 

both  union  leaders  and  railroad  executives  have  told  Congress 

will   guarantee    (as  nearly  as   possible)    the   elimination   of 

strikes  and  the  promotion  of  harmonious  relations  upon  the 

railroads.  The  contrast  with  the  present  law,  Title  III  of 

the  Transportation  Act  of   1920,   is  striking.    In  the  first 

•place,    the  employes   from   the   very   first    had    no   faith   in 


Title  III,  and  prophecied  its  failure.  Some  of  the  most 
important  executives — such  as  those  in  charge  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania— had  no  confidence  in  that  law,  and  refused  to 
utilize  its  provisions,  or  obey  the  orders  of  the  Labor 
Board.  If  this  proposal,  as  agreed  upon,  is  enacted,  it  will 
have  the  tremendous  moral  advantage  of  representing  the 
views  of  those  most  intimately  concerned ;  the  country  can 
well  say  to  the  carriers  and  employes:  "We've  given  you 
what  you  asked  for;  now  its  up  to  you  to  settle  your  dis- 
putes amicably." 

How  the  Public  Can  Function 

Another  advantage  is  the  abandonment  of  the  tri-partite 
principle  upon  which  the  present  Labor  Board  was  organ- 
ized. The  notion  that  the  public  interest  in  the  settlement 
of  railroad  labor  disputes  can  best  be  served  by  "representa- 
tion" upon  a  board  deciding  those  disputes  is  superficial  and 
unsound,  however  logical  it  may  seem.  The  public  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  Board,  ignorant  of  railroad  labor  af- 
fairs, are  hopelessly  lost  in  the  intricacies  of  technical  prob- 
lems, and  unaware  of  the  nuances  of  labor  adjustment. 
And  to  say  that  the  politicians  from  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky who  were  appointed  represent  the  public  interest 
simply  because  they  were  not  employed  by  the  carriers  or 
the  employes,  is  an  idea  which  no  student  of  these  prob- 
lems takes  very  seriously.  The  public  (or  shipper-con- 
sumer) interest,  is  still  too  unorganized  and  ill-defined  to 
be  capable  of  such  direct  "representation,"  even  if  we  as- 
sume that  labor  relations  can  be  regulated  with  the  pre- 
cision with  which  we  regulate  rate  structures  and  bond 
issues,  a  doubtful  assumption.  The  theory  of  the  railroad 
industry's  bill  is  that  the  public  interest  in  continuous  and 
efficient  operation  can  best  be  served  by  insisting  that  man- 
agement and  men  confer  on  their  common  problems,  under 
fair  conditions;  that  they  regulate  their  affairs  through 
collective  agreements;  that  when  agreement  is  impossible, 
that  they  have  the  assistance  of  expert  labor  adjusters, 
and  the  pressure  of  a  public  report  by  a  temporary  lay 
agency. 

That  the  present  Railroad  Labor  Board  is  discredited 
and  valueless  has  been  generally  admitted  for  more  than 
two  years.  And  never  since  the  shopmen's  strike  in  1922 
was  it  a  more  irritating  or  impotent  body.  There  are,  at 
the  present  time,  two  important  railroad  strikes  of  several 
months  duration:  that  of  the  telegraphers  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  and  the  engineers  and  firemen  on  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad.  The  Labor  Board  has  shown  itself 
utterly  incapable  of  handling  the  situations  out  of  which 
such  strikes  inevitably  arise ;  it  is  now  chiefly  devotinp 
itself  to  the  consideration  of  personal  grievance  disputes. 
The  larger  unions  have  definitely  refused  to  go  to  the 
Labor  Board,  and  many  railroads  follow  the  same  avowed 
policy. 

The  present  measure  seems,  therefore,  particularly  timely 
and  necessary.  Since  it  has  been  introduced  under  Admin- 
istration auspices,  and  since  it  has  strong  support  among 
the  opposition,  it  is  likely  to  be  enacted  into  law.  Its  pro- 
ponents predict  that  under  the  regime  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  the  country  can  look  forward  confidently  to  a  strike- 
less  era,  and  to  a  higher  standard  of  employe-employer 
relations  than  has  ever  been  attained  in  American  indus- 
trial history. 

DAVID  E.  LILIENTHAT. 
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Next  Summer  at  Wisconsin 

"j\TIDWAY  between  the  close  of  the  first  Summer 
J-'-l  School  for  Working  Women  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  opening  of  the  second  session,  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  venture  in  workers'  education  are  giving 
thought  to  the  lessons  of  its  brief  past  and  the  promise  of 
its  future. 

Its  past  may  be  easily  recounted  [see  The  Survey,  Feb. 
'5,  1925,  P-  596,  for  a  description  of  the  1924  begin- 
ning]. On  July,  1925,  forty-one  girls  came  to  Madison  from 
nine  states  of  the  north  Middle-West,  from  the  Dakotas  to 
Michigan,  from  Kansas  to  Ohio.  Sent  by  trade  unions, 
employers,  civic  clubs,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  and  alumnae  groups, 
these  girls  relinquished  their  places  in  industry  for  a  six- 
weeks'  period,  planning  to  return  to  them ;  hoping,  no  doubt, 
to  take  back  with  them  a  larger  view  and  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  women  in  modern  industry. 

Three  courses,  economics,  English  and  physical  education, 
were  offered  by  full-time  instructors  especially  equipped  for 
the  work.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  girls  took 
these  three  courses.  Classes  met  in  the  morning;  in  the 
afternoon  there  were  tennis,  swimming,  and  tutorial  ses- 
sions for  small  groups  meetinK  with  a  tutor  to  discuss  diffi- 
cult points  encountered  in  study  or  in  class. 

The  courses  of  study  were  adapted  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  needs  of  the  girls.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
work  was  made  "easy,"  for  the  girls  were  found  to  be  equal 
to  intellectual  tasks  of  a  high  order.  What  they  lacked 
in  scholastic  preparation  they  made  up  in  native  ability  and 
alertness  and  (at  least  for  the  economics  work)  in  practical 
experience.  But  when  only  six  weeks'  time  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  a  course  of  study,  much  care  must  be  given  to 
the  choice  of  material  if  the  maximum  gain  to  the  student 
is  to  result.  Thus,  in  the  course  in  economics,  little  time 
was  spent  upon  the  academic  theories  of  value,  distribution, 
exchange,  and  consumption ;  and  correspondingly  more  time 
was  given  to  the  position  and  problems  of  women  in  in- 
dustry, wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  different  industries 
and  localities,  various  schemes  of  industrial  government,  and 
like  topics.  In  the  English  course  the  aim  was  to  give  prac- 
tise in  clear  and  convincing  expression  both  in  speaking  and 
writing,  and  to  show  the  student  that  the  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  great  literature  are  boons  within  the  reach 
of  anj-one  who  earnestly  seeks  them.  To  guide  the  girls  in 
healthful  habits  of  recreation  and  to  improve  their  physical 
condition  were  the  aims  of  the  course  in  physical  education. 
The  Script,  the  girls'  class  book,  records  that  silhouette 
photos  give  evidence  of  great  improvement  in  the  students' 
posture  during  the  session,  that  they  made  an  average  gain 
in  weight  of  four  pounds,  and  that  many  good  swimmers 
and  tennis  players  were  discovered  and  developed. 

Yet  the  class  work  was  not  the  only  form  in  which  edu- 
cation was  offered  to  the  girls.  The  interest  aroused  in 
the  school  made  possible  for  the  students  many  exceptional 
personal  contacts.  Zona  Gale  and  William  Ellery  Leonard 
were  their  guests ;  John  R.  Commons  and  other  rich  per- 
sonalities were  their  hosts;  Illtyd  David  of  the  British 
W.  E.A.,  Henry  Ohl  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Federation 
of  Later,  Elizabeth  Christman  of  the  Womens'  Trade 
Union  League,  and  others,  met  and  talked  to  the  group 
and  were  questioned  by  them.  But  most  valuable  of  all, 
perhaps,  were  the  contacts  of  the  girls  with  one  another. 


From  Crflffi!!;aIfmkT, 


THE   WOMAN    IN    INDUSTRY 


They  had  come  from  twenty-five  different  industries  and 
as  many  communities;  their  backgrounds  were  widely 
varied;  their  points  of  view  were  correspondingly  diverse. 
The  raw  material  of  education  was  there  in  abundance, 
and  these  girls  seized  upon  it  eagerly.  They  lived  in  groups 
of  eight  or  ten  in  places  near  the  campus,  where  they  might 
become  acquainted  with  the  regular  university  students,  but 
they  were  all  brought  together  in  their  daily  classes  and  for 
the  most  part  their  friendships  were  formed  within  their 
own  group.  Divergent  opinions  upon  such  subjects  as  the 
desirability  of  joining  unions  and  continuance  in  industry 
after  marriage  did  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  a 
sturdy  group  loyalty  which  has  continued  to  develop  through 
correspondence  among  the  girls  since  the  session  ended. 

In  making  plans  for  the  second  session  of  the  school  which 
will  open  June  28,  the  committee  in  charge  have  found  it 
necessary  to  go  into  the  why  and  wherefore  of  an  educa- 
tional project  of  this  kind. 

Why  have  such  a  school?  Is  it  really  worth  the  cost? 
If  it  is,  wherein  lies  the  worth?  In  short,  what  should 
be  the  purpose  of  summer  schools  for  working  women? 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  in  charge  with  a  number  of 
other  interested  individuals  was  held  not  long  ago,  at  which 
each  one  was  asked  to  express  his  conception  of  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  school.  One  held  the  view  that,  since  edu- 
cation in  general  is  a  good  thing  and  should  be  more  wide- 
spread, this  school  should  aim  merely  to  do  its  best  to  en- 
large the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  girls  that  attend. 
Another  believed  that  because  a  vigorous  labor  organization 
among  women  workers  is  a  crying  need  of  the  times,  the 
school  should  seek  to  develop  leaders  for  such  a  movement. 
Between  these  extremes  various  shades  of  opinion  developed. 

But  there  seemed  to  be  substantial  agreement  on  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

I.     Women  are  entering  industry  in  steadily  increasing  num- 
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bers   and   there   is   reason   to   believe    that   this   movement   will 
continue. 

2.  Throughout  the  whole  of  industry,   a  definite  drift  may 
be  observed  in  the  direction  of  larger  participation  in  control 
on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

3.  This    participation    takes    various    forms    such    as    trade 
union  agreements,  shop  committees,  employe  ownership  of  stock, 
but   whatever   the    form,    it    means    an    increased    need    for    in- 
formed and  capable  leadership  among  the  workers  in  industry. 

4.  Various   educational   agencies   are   at   work,   seeking   for 
and  developing  this  leadership:    Brookwood  Labor  College,  the 
Garment   Workers'   school    in   New   York   city,    the   Women's 
Trade  Union  League  school  in  Chicago,   and  others,  have   as 
their   purpose   the   development  of   trade   union   leadership   for 
"company  unions";  and  through  continuation  schools,  extension 
courses,  labor  colleges,  and  like  agencies,  workers  are  offered 
an  opportunity  to  develop  their  capacities  on  their  own  initi- 
ative. 

5.  A  summer  session   attended  by  working  women   has   an 
especially  favorable  opportunity  to  start  its  students  in  a  search 
for  the  knowledge  and  training  that  will  equip  them  to  serve 
as  leaders  in  their  own  groups  when  the  need   for  leadership 
arises.     Six  weeks  is  a  short  time,  but  long  enough  to  intro- 
duce  the   determined   worker  to   the   tools   and   materials   that 
she  needs  to  shape  the  foundation  for  her  training  for  leader- 
ship:    to    acquire    an    ability    to    read   with    understanding,    to 
state    her    own    ideas   clearly   and    forcefully;     to    comprehend 
something   of   the   way   in   which    modern    economic   society   is 
organized,  the  place  of  the  working  woman  in  it,  and  current 
thought  upon  the  problem  of  its  better  control. 

This,  then,  should  be  the  minimum  goal  of  Wisconsin's 
Summer  School  for  Women  Workers. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  several  things  are  clearly  essential. 

First,  the  girls  who  are  to  attend  the  school  must  be  se- 
lected with  a  view  to  their  capacity  as  leaders.  This  does 
not  mean  that  a  girl  should  be  rejected  because  she  has 
not  taken  the  lead  in  her  group  so  far,  but  that  a  certain 
minimum  gift  of  leadership  ought  to  be  in  her:  a  positive 
personality,  an  open  and  eager  mind,  an  ability  to  learn 
readily,  a  willingness  to  consider  her  group  interests  as 
well  as  her  personal  interests. 

Bryn  Mawr  has  a  director  of  recruiting  who  spends  most 
of  her  time  examining  candidates,  travelling  from  coast  to 
coast  in  her  quest  for  the  best  material.  Funds  for  such 
an  office  are  not  at  hand  for  Wisconsin's  school  at  present  ; 
local  agencies  must  be  depended  upon  to  choose  the  girls 
they  will  send.  No  doubt  there  is  some  gain  in  this,  as 
the  girls  are  best  known  by  the  people  of  their  own  com- 
munity ;  but  there  is  surely  some  loss,  for  the  selection  is 
less  likely  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  strictly  impartial 
evaluation  of  the  candidate's  abilities.  There  were  a  few 
obvious  "misfits"  at  last  summer's  session :  girls  sent  by 
local  commities  who  seemed  to  have  little  idea  of  what 
would  be  expected  of  them.  Most  of  these  could  have 
been  flagged  in  advance  by  a  director  of  recruiting. 

Second,  the  educational  program  must  be  built  with  a 
view  to  the  achievement  of  this  goal.  What  subjects  of 
study  to  include,  what  method  of  instruction  to  use,  what 
types  of  activity  to  encourage  in  addition  to  the  class  work 
— these  questions  are  still  to  be  answered,  and  the  answers 
must  doubtless  wait  upon  several  years  of  experimentation 
and  testing  of  results.  That  English  and  economics  are 
indispensable  seems  to  be  an  accepted  view.  What  addi- 
tional subjects,  if  any,  can  most  profitably  be  included,  is 
not  so  generally  agreed  upon.  "Surely  social  psychology," 
say  some;  "by  all  means  industrial  history,"  say  others; 
"a  course  in  scientific  method  first  of  all,"  say  still  others. 
Perhaps  the  best  solution  is  that  of  Bryn  Mawr,  where  a 


two-summer  course  is  given,  which  allows  instruction  in 
five  or  six  fields  without  overwhelming  the  student  with 
work. 

The  method  of  instruction  must  be  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject taught.  Thus,  in  the  course  in  economics,  much  of 
the  material  to  be  analyzed  may  be  drawn  from  the  back- 
ground of  the  students.  Better  than  reading  assignments 
are  vigorous  discussions  by  the  students  themselves,  each 
contributing  what  she  can  bring  out  of  her  own  experience. 
The  teacher's  place  is  to  guide  this  interchange  of  ideas 
toward  the  goal  of  fruitful  interpretation  of  experience ;  he 
also  must  see  that  time  is  not  consumed  by  tiresome  recount- 
ing of  irrelevant  episodes.  It  is  likely  that  in  studies  like 
industrial  history  and  psychology  more  dependence  must  be 
placed  upon  books  and  lectures.  But  the  formal  methods 
of  typical  university  teaching  will  not  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  school  of  this  type.  The  students  are  there,  not  to  acquire 
a  college  degree  or  to  slip  on  a  thin  covering  of  culture, 
but  to  learn  how  they  may  use  their  powers  in  improving 
the  position  of  women  in  industry.  The  process  of  train- 
ing their  powers  must  be  an  active,  not  a  passive  one. 

Finally,  what  may  be  done  to  help  the  women  who  at- 
tend the  summer  school  to  continue  their  education  after 
they  have  returned  to  the  mill  or  the  shop  ?  Without  some 
encouragement  and  assistance,  will  not  all  but  the  most 
ardent  of  them  be  content  with  dreaming  of  the  vacation 
experience,  and  fail  to  see  that  the  process  of  developing 
their  capacities  must  be  continued  assiduously  in  their  day- 
to-day  work,  if  their  six  weeks  of  study  is  to  count  for 
anything?  These  misgivings  have  come  to  most  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Wisconsin  school,  and  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem is  yet  to  be  found.  Here  again  observation  and  ex- 
perimentation must  be  carried  out  over  a  number  of  gen- 
erations of  students. 

As  the  summer  school  grows  (the  1926  session  will  be 
nearly  double  the  1925  session  in  numbers),  new  questions 
demand  attention.  Ought  not  a  special  course  be  given 
to  girls  who  work  under  union  agreements?  Ought  not 
race  and  language  considerations  be  weighed  in  choosing  the 
field  of  study?  Why  should  this  opportunity  be  offered 
only  to  women  ?  Is  there  not  the  same  need  for  training 
among  the  young  men  who  were  forced  to  enter  industry 
before  their  S3'Stematic  education  had  been  fairly  begun  ? 

To  those  and  many  other  questions  only  open-minded 
flexible  experience  with  workers'  education  in  this  country 
can  give  answer,  and  meanwhile,  it  is  in  a  genuine  spirit 
of  experimentation  that  all  the  agencies  in  this  rich  new 
field  must  carry  on  their  work. 

JOHN  TROXELL 


TWO  remarkably  effective  tools  for  use  in  the  task  of  real 
education  as  opposed  to  propaganda  have  been  prepared  by 
the  New  York  Federation  of  Progressive  Women.  They  are 
eight-page  pamphlet  questionnaires,  Our  Economic  System  and 
Public  Ownership.  These  primers,  as  their  publishers  describe 
them,  "represent  an  effort  to  present  in  brief  compass  some  of 
the  important  features  of  our  present  industrial  order  so  that 
the  average  citizen  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  what 
should  be  done  about  it."  In  eight  pages,  divided  into  twenty- 
odd  questions  and  answers,  the  progressive  women  have 
contrived  to  say  something  effective,  scholarly,  clear  and 
thought-provoking,  on  two  vast  and  complicated  questions. 
Each  primer  includes  a  brief  but  suggestive  bibliography. 
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Books  in  Our  Alcove 

Edited  by  Joseph  K.  Hart 
Would  "Society'    Be  Safe  if  Individuals  Were  Free? 


T 


JEFFERSON  did  not  write,  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  "all  men  are 
created  free."  Neither  did  anyone  else.  He 
wrote  that  men  are  endowed  with  certain  in- 
alienable "rights,"  among  which  is  "liberty" ;  but  he  did 
not  say  that  men  are  born  free.  He  knew  too  much  about 
history  and  human  experience  for  that.  He  knew,  and  wrote, 
that  men  are  more  likely  to  do  the  customary  thing  than 
they  are  to  do  the  innovating  and  liberating  thing.  Writing 
a  declaration  of  independence,  for  himself  and  for  all  who 
would  dare  to  share  his  own  audacities,  he  yet  clearly  saw 
that  he  was  dealing  with  a  hope,  not  an  achievement;  with 
an  adventure,  not  a  state;  with  a  beginning,  not  with  an  end. 
And  the  end  is  still  unperceived :  freedom,  liberty  of 
conduct,  independence  of  mind — these  as  attributes  of  the 
many  are  of  the  future:  they  are  the  unfinished  business  of 
America.  The  great  task  of  our  age,  says  John  A.  Hobson, 
citizen  of  two  continents,  is  this:  to  "stimulate,  in  as  many 
parts  of  the  world  as  may  be,  the  largest  number  and  variety 
of  independent  thinkers,  constructing  and  maintaining 
among  them  the  best  conditions  of  free  intercourse  and  co- 
operation, and  finally  enabling  their  creative  thought  to  play 
freely  in  criticism  and  in  reform  upon  our  existing  modes 
of  political  and  economic  life.  Those  who  in  vague  rhetoric 
dwell  on  education  as  the  substitute  for  force  and  revolution 
often  mean  a  doped,  standardized  and  servile  education. 
But  such  education  affords  no  safety  in  this  dangerous 
world.  Free-thinking  alone  can  furnish  the  energy  and  the 
direction" — that  we  need. 

ACCORDINGLY,  our  question  must  be  turned  over: 
Will  Society  Be  Safe  if   Individuals  Are  Not  Free? 
This   is   the   fundamental    difficulty   in    all    our   social    and 
sociological    discussion,    today.     Even    our    most    advanced 


sociologists  seem  not  to  be  able  to  escape  from  their  secret 
longings  for  something  they  call  "social  control."  Of  course, 
they  identify  this  with  the  "rule  of  reason,"  or  something 
of  the  sort.  None  the  less,  this  "reason"  always  inheres  in 
some  particular  group  in  the  community:  it  is  their  "reason" 
that  is  to  rule  the  ranch ;  all  others  are  to  show  their 
"reasonableness"  by  their  submission  to  this  reasonable 
control.  The  suggestion  that  society  moves  on  toward  an 
age  of  self-governing  individuals  who  will  know  what  they 
are  about,  who  will  cooperate  by  consent  in  the  common 
processes  of  social  living,  and  who  will  maintain  the 
integrities  of  their  own  moral  and  spiritual  lives — such  a 
suggestion,  logical  as  can  be,  is  anathema  in  almost  all 
quarters.  From  the  local,  belated  village  lost  in  the  medieval 
mountains,  to  the  most  up-to-date  campus  in  the  great 
capitals  of  the  world,  with  minute  shadings  of  taste  and 
technic,  come  stories  of  the  imposition  of  orthodox  tests, 
heresy  hunting,  the  proscription  of  "dangerous"  books  and 
innovating  scientific  doctrines,  and  other  forms  of  tampering 
with  the  integrities  of  intellectual  craftsmanship.  But,  says 
Mr.  Hobson,  again,  these  ancient  maneuvers  surviving  from 
the  ages  of  fear  "arouse  in  us,  year  by  year,  a  deeper  resent- 
ment." We  are  coming  to  see  that  what  such  tamperings 
mean  is  simply  this: 

The  past  ages  have  piled  up  a  vast  number  of  vested  rights 
which  now  belong  to  favored  groups:  churchmen  have  the 
right  to  tell  us  what  religion  is  and  must  be ;  schoolmen 
have  the  right  to  tell  us  what  education  is  and  must  be; 
the  owners  of  wealth  have  the  right  to  tell  us  what  incomes 
we  may  have,  and  on  what  terms ;  the  owners  of  political 
machines  have  the  right  to  tell  us  how  we  shall  vote ;  the 
owners  of  our  respectabilities  have  the  right  to  tell  us  how 
to  be  moral.  Such  rights  are  highly  esteemed,  but  they  are 
always  precariously  held :  they  can  be  maintained  only  so 
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long  as  we  can  be  made  to  believe  that  the  past  was 
more  intelligent  than  the  present  or  the  future  can  ever 
hope  to  be. 

If  the  human  family  should  ever  come  to  believe  that  the 
present  has  the  right  to  question  all  ancient  "rights," 
whatsoever,  the  end  of  all  "vested  rights"  would  be  in  sight. 
Free  thinking  implies  and  means  just  that.  Hence,  to  all 
who  profit  now  by  sharing  in  some  "vested  right,"  free 
thinking  is  the  one  great  immorality — the  ultimate  sin 
against  society  and  all  the  accumulations  that  make  up 
society.  Hence,  at  all  odds  and  risks,  the  freedom  of  the 
human  mind  must  be  prevented.  Hence,  anything  that 
throws  the  free  mind  "off  the  track"  is  a  service  to  the 
ancient  moralities,  to  the  vested  past. 

Can  the  human  mind  ever  escape  from  these  tamperings 
and  find  its  own  freedom?  Mr.  Hobson  believes  that 
it  can ;  that  it  must ;  that  it  will. 

Will  "society"  be  safe  when  individual  minds  are  free? 


Mr.  Hobson  believes  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  security 
of  social  living  be  assured.  At  present  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that,  at  every  turn,  old  vested  privileges,  of 
every  sort,  are  being  maintained,  often  by  means  of  expert 
tampering  with  the  integrities  of  our  moral  and  intellectual 
craftmanship,  and  always  to  the  defeat  of  our  free  minds ; 
so  that  many  have  come  to  believe  that  we  are  not  far  from 
the  complete  ruin  of  our  whole  human  enterprise.  Over 
against  this,  the  hope  of  intellectual  freedom  implies  a  great 
risk.  But  it  is  the  sort  of  risk  that  Columbus  took  when 
he  sailed  out  into  the  open  ocean  in  search  of  the  Dreamed 
and  the  Unknown :  if  we  lose  we  are  no  worse  off  than  at 
present ;  if  we  win,  we  shall  come  to  new  levels  of  achieve- 
ment in  new  worlds  of  spiritual  fulfillment,  and  we  shall 
have  had  the  joy  of  adventure  all  along  the  way. 

J.  K.  H. 

FREE-THOUGHT    IN   THE    SOCIAL    SCIENCES,    by  John   A.   Hobson. 
Macmillan.    288  pp.    Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


Even  as  the  Fruit  Flies 


THE    BIOLOGY    OF     POPULATION    GROWTH,    by    Raymond    Pearl. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.    260  pp.    Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  SKI-TTY. 

THERE  are  more  persons  in  London  or  New  York  city 
today  than  lived  on  an  entire  continent  two  hundred 
years  ago.  There  are  as  many  people  now  in  a  single  country 
as  were  to  be  found  a  few  centuries  ago  in  all  the  world. 
How  is  this  possible?  Why  were  there  so  few  people  in 
earlier  times,  and  why  are  there  so  many  today?  How  long 
can  this  increase  in  numbers  go  on,  or  will  it  go  on  ?  What 
are  the  factors  that  influence  or  regulate  growth  in  popula- 
tion? These  are  problems  of  prime  importance.  Actually 
of  comparable  importance  with  the  education  of  our  children, 
for  they  have  to  do  with  the  welfare  and  existence  of  in- 
dividuals on  this  earth  even  in  the  rather  near  future  and 
certainly  during  the  next  few  generations.  Professor  Pearl 
in  this  fascinating  book  on  population  discusses  these  prob- 
lems and  many  more.  He  not  only  considers  human  popula- 
tion from  a  standpoint  of  statistics  or  census  reports,  but 
he  supplements  such  considerations  with  ingenious  experi- 
mental analysis  of  the  principles  of  growth  in  population 
among  lower  forms  of  life. 

Professor  Pearl  begins  with  a  brief  discussion  of  how 
the  individual  itself  grows,  and  a  comparison  of  this  indi- 
vidual growth  in  size  with  growth  of  the  population  in 
numbers.  The  two  phenomena,  growth  in  size  and  growth 
in  numbers,  follow  common  rules.  The  growth  of  experi- 
mental populations  of  fruit  flies  is  carefully  analyzed  and 
found  to  follow  very  definite  mathematical  equations,  the 
graphs  of  which  are  closely  similar  to  the  curves  of  the 
growth  cycles  from  human  population  statistics.  All  popula- 
tions are  believed  to  follow  what  is  regarded  as  the  logistic 
law  of  population  growth. 

The  author  has  found  that  the  records  of  the  indigenous 
native  population  of  Algeria  furnish  most  favorable  data 
for  an  analysis  of  certain  problems  in  population  growth, 
and  three  chapters  of  the  nine  composing  the  book  are 
devoted  to  this  consideration.  There  is  a  most  thoughtful 
chapter  on  the  influence  of  density  of  population  on  fertility. 
Very  important  data  are  also  supplied  on  the  different  birth 
rates  among  the  several  classes  of  the  population,  showing 
the  rich  to  have  the  lowest  rate  of  production  and  the  poor 


the  highest,  with  those  in  comfortable  circumstances  supply- 
ing a  middle  class  number  of  births.  The  differential  birth 
rate  of  the  classes  leads  to  a  chapter  on  human  behavior  and 
the  birth  rate,  which  is  probably,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
the  most  provocative  section  in  the  book. 

In  this  chapter  on  human  behavior  and  the  birth  rate  it 
must  be  recognized  that  in  supplying  records  on  sex  habits 
the  human  being  often  exhibits  the  widest  tendency  either 
to  greatly  exaggerate,  or  falsely  to  minimize  the  actual  ex- 
tent of  his  activities.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
general  taboo  placed  on  the  discussion  and  record  of  such 
matters.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  Professor  Pearl  does 
analyze  data  which  seem  to  furnish  mathematically  signifi- 
cant indications  that  those  doing  most  physical  work  are 
most  active  sexually,  while  clerical  workers  are  less  so,  and 
those  in  the  intellectual  professions  are  the  least  sexually 
active  of  all.  In  general,  it  seems  probable  to  Professor 
Pearl  that  the  birth  rate  follows  these  differences  in  sexual 
activity. 

The  point  of  most  surprise  to  the  reviewer  is  that  the 
growth  of  human  populations  does  actually  follow  so  closely 
the  same  rules  of  growth  which  apply  to  a  fruit  fly  popula- 
tion. This  is  a  striking  example  of  how  slightly  man's 
civilization  and  domestication  have  tended  to  free  him  from 
the  natural  rules  that  apply  to  wild  forms.  One  may  wonder 
whether  this  will  always  be  so  in  regard  to  population 
growth.  When  may  some  artificial  element  suddenly  upset 
the  population  so  remarkably  as  to  spoil  the  logistic  curves 
of  growth  ? 

Finally,  only  a  bare  idea  of  the  worth  of  this  book  can 
be  given  in  so  brief  a  review.  It  must  be  said,  without 
apologies,  that  Professor  Pearl  is  probably  better  able  to 
handle  in  an  authoritative  manner  the  subject  treated  in 
this  book  than  is  any  other  individual  of  our  scientific 
population.  He  has  also  done  the  happy  thing  of  presenting 
the  subject  in  an  interesting  and  easily  readable  form,  and 
furthermore,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  truly  educational  to 
the  wide  public  which  it  is  sincerely  hoped  may  read  this 
important  book. 

CHARLES  R.  STOCKARD 


Experience  and  Nature 

A  Running   Commentary  on  John   Dewey's   Masterpiece 

V.   What    Is   Science? 


IN    the   course   of   the   day's   experiences,    most   people 
come  upon  traces  of  two  distinctive  realms  that  seem 
to   be  separated  by  great   planes  of  cleavage.      The 
realm  of  art  is  characterized  by  objects  that  are  ends 
in  themselves:  fulfillments  of  desire,  realizations  of  longing, 
consummations  of  beauty — all  hinting  of  an  existence  that 
is  self-suflicient  and  permanent.     The  realm  of  industry,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  characterized  by  objects  called  tools:  use- 
ful instruments  without  value  in  themselves,  valuable  only  as 
means  to  ends  beyond  themselves,  and  telling,  all  too  elo- 
quently, of  an  existence  that  is  deficient,  incomplete,  changing 
—the  haunt  of  endless  and  sordid  toils.    Few  of  us  have 
missed  glimpses  of  both  these   realms,   though   many  of  us 
affect  to  be  able  to  distinguish  but  one  of  them. 

The  unlikenesses  of  these  two  realms  has  probably  been 
implicitly  sensed  from  immemorial  times  by  the  observant; 
but  the  Greeks  first  set  them  apart  in  a  conscious  way,  assum- 
ing that  these  differentiated  experiences  implied  that  the  two 
realms — of  art  and  of  industry — were  metaphysically  dis- 
tinct, an  argument  now  almost  universally  urged  by  the 
superficial,  and  used  by  many  modern  "arbiters  of  taste" 
as  the  basis  of  various  metaphysical  virtues.  The  real  inter- 
relationships of  these  two  areas — so  invidiously  construed 
through  the  ages — will  not  detain  us,  here.  We  turn, 
instead,  to  certain  results  which  the  Greeks  extracted  from 
these  facts  of  our  everyday  experiences. 

The  Greek  artist  used  tools,  working  his  will  upon 
"base  matter,"  even  as  did  the  artisan.  The  casual  oper- 
ations of  the  two  did  not  greatly  differ.  But  the  finished 
object  which  the  artist  gave  the  world  was  an  end  in  itself: 
it  suggested  no  further  activity — nothing  but  contemplation 
and  enjoyment. 

The  artisan  (farmer,  builder,  navigator),  on  the  other 
hand,  was  engaged  with  vast  ranges  of  uncertainty:  a  crop 
must  be  raised,  so  the  farmer  must  have  an  eye  to  the  weather 
and  the  soils;  a  boat  must  be  navigated,  so  the  sailor  must 
have  an  eye  to  the  winds  and  the  tides ;  a  house  must  be 
constructed,  so  the  builder  must  have  an  eye  to  materials 
and  foundations.  The  artisan  must  be  careful  of  a  thousand 
matters — the  artist  of  but  one. 

Now,  it  can  be  argued  that  thinking  was  more  likely  to 
arise  out  of  the  activities  of  the  artisan  than  out  of  those 
of  the  artist,  since,  in  the  long  run,  the  artisan  is  compelled 
to  attend  to  limitless  sequences  of  uncertain  experiences:  he 
must  consider  "causes  and  effects"  under  innumerable  condi- 
tions of  life  and  work.  But,  such  an  argument  implies  that 
thinking  is  concerned  with  tools  and  their  uses;  that  is, 
with  making  an  incomplete  world  more  nearly  complete; 
in  short,  with  practical  matters.  Such  an  implication  was 
repugnant  to  the  Greeks  (with  a  few  exceptions)  and  to 
all  "idealists"  ever  since.  Thought,  as  the  highest  activity 
of  man,  must  deal  with  only  the  noblest  phases  of  the  world : 


it  must  envisage  the  world,  not  help  to  create  it;  it  must 
contemplate  reality,  not  lose  itself  in  action. 

To  the  Greek  objects  of  beauty  are  part  of  the  Real 
Being  of  the  world ;  but  objects  of  mere  use  do  not  share 
this  Real  Being.  No  one  enjoys  or  contemplates  a  tool:  he 
merely  senses  it  in  its  uses.  Enjoyment  and  contemplation 
are  reserved  for  objects  of  beauty.  Hence,  only  objects  of 
beauty  can  be  fully  known :  contemplative  reason  is  identical 
with  that  esthetic  contemplation  which  absorbs  beauty. 

Hence,  also,  true  knowledge,  i.  e.,  science,  was  concerned 
not  with  trial,  manipulation,  experiment  and  reconstruc- 
tion, but  with  objects  of  contemplation.  Even  the  "atom" 
of  the  physicist  was  ultimately  a  finished,  self-sufficient, 
beautiful  affair.  Aristotle  did  not  experiment:  he  contem- 
plated nature,  and  generalized  his  contemplations  into  final, 
changeless  forms  of  Being. 

Science,  therefore,  to  the  Greeks,  belonged  in  the  realm 
of  the  artist.  Scientific  thought  was  contemplation.  The 
Real  World  was  an  object  of  art.  God  was  the  Perfect 
Artist.  True  knowledge  was  information  about  ultimate 
things.  Science  was  an  artist's  picture  of  The  Real  World. 

This  is  not  science,  today.  Modern  science  has  risen 
not  out  of  the  "thoughts"  of  the  artist,  but  out  of  the 
"taking  thought"  of  the  artisan.  So  the  Greeks  did  not 
discover  science,  as  we  know  it. 

None  the  less,  they  did  discover  the  idea  of  science:  they 
discovered  intelligence.  They  escaped  from  the  limitations 
of  both  artist  and  artisan ;  they  found  the  higher  levels  of 
thinking;  and  they  added  this  as  a  new  dimension  to  human 
living.  They  freed  "cause  and  effect"  from  immediate  ex- 
perience, generalized  the  idea,  and  so  discovered  knowledge 
— the  basic  substance  of  science.  They  discovered  thinking — 
a  discovery  antecedently  necessary  to  later  discoveries. 

Every  art  has  its  appropriate  method;  every  artisan  his 
proper  technic:  but  thinking  is  the  method  of  methods,  the 
technic  of  all  technics.  Science  is  the  complete  release  of 
this  method  of  all  methods :  it  includes  attentive  observation ; 
careful  making  of  hypotheses;  controlled  experimenting; 
disciplined  judgment  as  to  results — these  all  being  taken 
over  from  the  technic  of  the  artisan. 

But  it  also  includes  that  reconstructive  contemplation  of 
experience,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  absorbs  and  as- 
similates each  newly  emergent  element  or  part,  finding  itself 
re-made  in  the  process;  so  that  experience  becomes  momen- 
tarily, now  and  again,  a  self-sustaining,  satisfying  realm 
of  Reality  and  Beauty.  This  is  the  contribution  of  the 
artist  to  the  methods  of  the  scientist. 

And,  in  these  two  contributions,  we  may,  haply,  find  a 
hint  of  the  real  relationships  of  those  two  seemingly  dis- 
parate realms  of  experience:  Use  and  Beauty. 

EXPERIENCE  AND  NATURE,  by  John  Dewty.     Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.     443  ft.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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Competition,  Sweetness 
and  Light 

PUBLIC    REGULATION    OF    COMPETITIVE    PRACTICES.     National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.    281  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Svrvcy. 

FOR  some  decades  now  our  government  has  been  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  foster  and  buttress  a  competitive  system 
once  regarded  as  automatically  self-regulating.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce,  the  Sherman,  the  Clayton,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Acts  had  this  avowed  purpose.  At  first, 
our  aim  was  simply  to  prevent  monopolies,  the  bad  boys  of 
capitalism.  But  with  the  decay  of  trade  morals,  and  the 
failure  of  the  common  law  doctrines  to  reach  the  new  types 
of  unethical  or  uneconomical  practices,  we  were  led  to 
direct  supervision  of  the  competitive  process.  We  no  longer 
trusted  in  natural  law,  unaided.  We  sought  to  make 
effective  our  ideal :  that  competition  is  a  selective  process 
to  facilitate  the  survival  of  the  most  efficient. 

If  the  game  were  only  plaj'ed  fair,  it  was  said,  every- 
thing would  take  care  of  itself.  The  remedy  proposed  was 
a  simple  one:  a  statutory  declaration  prohibiting  "unfair 
competition"  and  the  organization  of  a  national  commission 
to  enforce  the  prohibition.  The  1914  legislation — the 
Clayton  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Acts — was 
aimed  at  those  practices  which  had  "the  effect  of  enabling 
producers  to  secure  trade  and  survive  upon  some  basis  other 
than  industrial  efficiency  and  economical  management."  To 
the  eighteenth  century  view  of  life,  an  honest,  efficient 
administration  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would 
secure  ethical  conduct  of  business.  The  Commission,  how- 
ever, was  given  no  power  to  enforce  its  orders. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  has  published 
a  report  on  the  regulation  of  competitive  practices  as  the 
second  of  its  studies  in  public  policy  toward  business.  This 
thorough  piece  of  research  was  done  by  Myron  W.  Watkins 
and  assistants.  It  embraces  a  careful  study  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Commission  was  originally  conceived  "as  an  admin- 
istrative tribunal  for  checking  predatory  aggression  by 
trusts,  or  monopolistic  combinations  against  small-scale, 
independent  business  establishments."  Its  principal  func- 
tion has  been  to  serve  as  the  guardian  of  competition.  In 
protecting  us  from  "unfair  competition"  it  decides  against 
practices  because  they  are  either  against  good  morals  or 
public  policy.  Its  prohibitions  have  been  directed  chiefly 
against  certain  bargaining  activities  of  business  men ;  price, 
sales  promotion,  or  trade  relations  policies.  In  many  ways, 
free  enterprise  has  been  restricted  in  the  interests  of  com- 
munal welfare  and  competition. 

This  report  analyzes  with  considerable  detail  the  orders 
of  the  Commission  in  each  of  these  three  fields.  It  presents 
discussions  of  the  cases  on  such  issues  as  less-than-cost  sell- 
ing, price  discrimination,  resale  price  maintenance,  basing 
point  price  system,  deceit  in  advertising,  misbranding,  and 
the  combative  tactics  of  competitors,  including  tying  con- 
tracts, and  bogus  independents.  The  judicial  decisions 
reviewing  the  orders  are  also  taken  up.  A  valuable  appendix 
gives  a  summary  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission 
to  June  30,  1924. 

What  has  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  really  accom- 
plished? Since  1915  it  received  8,632  requests  for  action, 
of  which  less  than  half  (3,591)  were  the  subjects  of  formal 


application  for  complaint.  After  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion, 2,058  cases  were  dismissed,  leaving  only  1,197  in  which 
formal  complaints  were  issued.  In  all,  933  complaints 
were  adjudicated.  There  were  issued  635  orders  to  "cease 
and  desist,"  distributed  as  follows:  misrepresentation,  272; 
commercial  bribery,  175;  harassing  tactics,  21  ;  Clayton 
Act  violations,  52 ;  conspiracy,  23  ;  trade  mark  simulation, 
38;  all  others,  54.  Surely,  this  is  not  a  record  of  which 
one  can  boast,  nor  of  which  business  need  be  afraid. 

Steeped  in  the  ideology  of  laissez-faire,  this  report  takes 
the  side  of  the  present  majority  of  the  Commission,  whose 
policies  are  regarded  by  many  as  less  strict  in  enforcing 
the  law.  Mr.  Watkins  and  his  associates  say  that  the  Com- 
mission attempted  to  decide  many  cases  not  really  affected 
with  a  public  interest;  that  its  public  program  was  unfair 
to  many  honest  firms;  that  it  undertook  to  enforce  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act;  that  its  administration  was  not 
expeditious;  and  that  most  of  its  orders  were  directed 
against  small  establishments.  They  urge  a  limitation  to  its 
powers.  They  ask  for  another  "rule  of  reason."  They  do 
not  believe  that  all  "unfair  competition"  is  against  public 
policy,  and  they  plead  for  an  "administrative  regulation" 
instead  of  a  "coercive  regulation." 

This  book  shows,  among  many  other  things,  how  sharp 
American  business  men  may  become  under  the  spur  of  the 
competitive  process.  As  with  the  Sherman  Act  there  is 
a  constant  race  between  the  enforcing  officers  and  the  dis- 
ingenuousness  which  the  urge  for  private  profit  brings  out. 
Mr.  Watkins,  however,  would  not  agree  with  this  state- 
ment. He  thinks  that  a  "more  chivalrous  competition" 
now  exists,  the  result  largely  of  a  spontaneous  conversion 
of  business,  and  not  of  the  prophylactic  action  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  This  report  does  not  deprecate  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  But  the  faith  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  is  still  placed  in  the  old  idol: 
the  self-regulation  of  the  competitive  system  of  business 
enterprise.  MAURICE  GREER  SMITH 

Hooray  for  Colic 

PYGMALION,  OR  THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  FUTURK.  by  K.  .If.  Wilson. 
E.   P.   Dutton  Sr   Co.     67  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  Tlie  Surrey. 

THE  physician  of  the  future,  of  course  will  think  of 
his  science  and  art  as  that  of  the  "whole  universe  of 
knowledge,  of  emotion  and  of  reaction."  In  fact  he  does 
the  same  today,  but  he  has  a  pretty  rough  time  separating 
knowledge  from  half  truths  and  then  absorbing  it.  It  is 
well  to  have  emphasis  shift  from  the  competitive  biological 
attacks  of  bacteria  and  their  ills  to  the  assaults  or  buffets 
of  material  and  spiritual  things.  Let  us,  with  Wilson,  cast 
off  the  gloomy  significance  of  the  word  disease  and  face 
with  joy  and  sportsmanship  the  game  of  reactions  of  which 
our  lives  consist.  Happy  he  who  writhing  in  the  throes  of  an 
attack  of  green  apples  can  soothe  himself  with  the  thought 
that  he  is  properly  and  normally  reaching  to  violent  stimula- 
tions. Horray  for  colic,  is  to  be  the  baby's  slogan — thus  do 
we  of  the  nursery  drink  deep  of  the  realities  of  life.  "A 
symptom  means  for  us  a  reaction  to  life"  and  that  is  an 
end  of  pathognomonic  signs. 

The  doctor  of  the  future  will  carry  a  bigger  bottle  of 
Hope  and  less  of  the  wormwood  of  his  predecessors.  Esprit 
de  corps  rather  than  spiritus  frumenti  will  be  quite  in  ac- 
cord with  American  practice. 
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Dr.  Wilson  sees  the  future  patient  treated  as  we  now 
treat  sunburn,  because  the  physician  will  be  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  the  secret  of  toughening  or  assuaging  the  ir- 
ritability of  personalities. 

Perhaps.  Surely  the  Future  is  a  long  word  and  we  can 
afford  to  wait.  Meanwhile  here's  hoping !  H.  E. 

The  Scientific  Scrutiny  of 
Social  Facts 

THR ;    SCIENTIFIC. STUDY    OF   IIUMAX    SOCH-TY.     by    F'r,,,;Hin   H 
(jidamgs.     1  he  University  of  North   Carolina  Press.    247  «'/>     Price  $200 

postpaid  of   Tin'  .Vi.-rr'ey. 

'"VHE  inception  of  the  modern  scientific  movement  is 
•*•  often  referred  to  Francis  Bacon.  His  Novum  Organ- 
urn,  published  in  1620,  "has  done,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any 
other  single  work  toward  inculcating  into  science  the  spirit 
of  unbiased,  accurate  and  careful  observation  and  experi- 
mentation." But  it  was  in  the  role  of  a  torch-bearer,  rather 
than  as  an  experimentalist,  that  Bacon  made  his  chief  con- 
tribution toward  the  scientific  understanding  of  the  physical 
universe.  It  is  a  somewhat  similar  role  that  has  been  and 
is  being  played  by  Franklin  H.  Giddings  today.  During 
our  own  generation  social  science  has  been  emerging  from 
metaphysical  obscurantism  analogous  to  that  which  sur- 
rounded physical  phenomena  in  the  middle  ages.  Giddings' 
position  as  the  recognized  dean  of  living  socioligists  is 
unchallenged  because  more  than  any  other  man  he  has  car- 
ried the  viewpoints  of  science  into  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tionships, putting  theological  and  metaphysical  hobgoblins 
on  the  road  to  evaporation.  The  precise  methods,  categories 
and  forms  under  which  this  task:  will  ultimately  be  com- 
pleted have  in  all  probability  not  yet  been  developed  by 
Giddings  or  anyone  else.  Any  exposition  of  scientific  method 
in  the  field  of  social  relationships  must  still  be  regarded  as 
<i  report  on  progress.  Yet  Giddings  has  built  foundations, 
and  what  is  more  important  has  imparted  his  concept  of 
a  science  of  society  to  students  and  followers  everywhere 
who  are  carrying  forward  bit  by  bit  the  detailed  elevation 
of  the  structure. 

In  the  present  book,  the  author  brings  together  a  state- 
ment of  the  methods  and  the  results  of  social  experimenta- 
tion which  has  gone  forward  with  his  classroom  as  a  labor- 
atory and  with  his  students  as  subjects  and  assistants  for  a 
period  of  mcmy  years.  It  is  indubitably  shown  that  scien- 
tific generalizations  of  importance  can  be  drawn  from  such 
data  by  the  methods  used.  While  some  discussion  of  sta- 
tistical principles  enters,  however,  the  book  is  not  a  treatise 
on  statistics.  In  large  part  it  could  be  more  accurately  de- 
scribed as  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  scientific  method 
in  the  field  of  sociology.  Many  readers,  hitherto  unac- 
quainted with  Giddings'  incisive  logical  thinking  and  uninter- 
ested in  the  formulation  of  fundamental  sociological  prob- 
lems, will  find  much  in  it  that  is  without  meaning  to  them. 
Sociological  factors,  concepts  and  groupings  of  various  fa- 
miliar sorts  are  defined  and  classified  with  such  elaborate 
precision  as  to  bewilder  the  practical  minded  persons  whose 
daily  mental  absorbtions  are  with  concrete  situations. 

This  is  nevertheless  a  book  that  should  be  read  and  re- 
read by  social  workers.  Chapter  III  on  The  Scientific 
Scrutiny  of  Societal  Facts  might  well  be  self-imposed  as 
required  reading  for  the  staff  of  every  social  agency.  For 
"our  social  workers  and  our  uplift  organizations  do  not 
know  what  results  they  are  getting  and  by  what  methods 
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they  are  getting  them,  in  the  same  rigorous  sense  in  which 
a  well-managed  business  corporation  knows  what  it  is 
getting  out  of  its  personnel,  its  machines  and  its  methods." 
Yet  the  demand  for  rigorous  scientific  self-examination  by 
such  organizations  is  not  designed  to  subject  humanitarian 
effort  to  a  cold  intellectual  ism,  for  "it  will  be  discovered 
one  day  that  the  chief  value  of  social  science,  far  from  being 
academic,  is  moral." 

A  second  chapter  of  outstanding  value  for  social  workers 
will  be  that  on  The  Study  of  Cases.  Not  that  any  hints 
will  necessarily  be  given  regarding  the  particular  solution 
of  particular  problems.  Rather  will  it  assist  in  giving  orien- 
tation to  the  entire  task  in  which  they  are  engaged.  This 
is  after  all,  thinks  the  author,  "the  most  substantial  and 
important  service  of  sociology  to  social  workers.  It  cannot 
give  them  rules  of  technique;  those  must  be  developed  out 
of  trial  and  error  experimenting.  But  sociology  can  give 
them,  and  should  give  them,  poise  and  balance,  a  compre- 
hensive view,  a  sense  of  relative  values,  an  apprehension  of 
proportions  and  of  probabilities."  The  present  volume  will 
itself  do  just  these  things  for  the  social  technician  who  has 
faith  in  the  mutability  of  social  situations,  and  who  is  seek- 
ing for  means  by  which  his  faith  may  be  verified. 

Dartmouth  College  STUART  A.  RICE 

How  Mary  Putnam  Did  It 

WFE   AND  LETTERS   OF   MARY   PUTNAM  JACOBI.  edited  by  Rutk 
Putnam.     Putnam's.    381  pp.    Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

~*O  have  first  won,  after  long  and  tactful  siege,  the 
•  right  for  a  woman  to  study  in  the  great  Paris  School 
of  Medicine,  is  the  feminist  feat  most  often  associated  with 
the  name  of  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi.  Yet  it  is  not  as  a  doc- 
trinaire feminist,  but  as  a  human  and  lovably  energetic 
child  and  girl  that  she  stands  out  in  the  memoir  which 
prefaces  the  letters  of  this  volume  and  in  the  letters  them- 
selves. Only  her  immense  fund  of  vitality  and  her  single- 
hearted  determination  could  have  carried  a  young  student 
through  the  series  of  rebuffs  and  the  endless  succession  of 
examinations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  magazine  and  news- 
paper articles  on  the  side  which  supported  her  during  her 
six  years  in  Paris,  years  which  included  the  winter  of  the 
Prussian  siege,  the  Communist  occupation,  and  the  terror 
which  preceded  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Thiers. 

Interesting  as  are  her  descriptions  of  the  events  which 
made  history,  it  is  rather  the  homely  details  of  her  fireless 
attic  room  with  the  brick  floor,  of  the  makeshifts  to  fit 
herself  out  for  a  grand  reception,  of  her  carefully  planned 
costume  for  the  great  public  examination,  and  such  personal 
trifles  that  give  color  to  the  story.  Ruth  Putnam  has 
supplied  a  charming  background  in  her  story  of  the  large 
Putnam  family  (Mary  was  the  eldest  of  eleven)  and  its 
homes  in  Staten  Island,  New  York  and  Yonkers  during 
Mary's  childhood.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  years  from 
Mary  Putnam's  return  to  this  country  in  1872  till  her  death 
in  1906  should  have  been  slipped  over  in  the  two  short 
chapters.  Surely  the  difficulties  of  a  woman  who  was  intent 
upon  establishing  herself  in  any  profession  in  the  seventies 
were  not  ended  when,  at  thirty,  she  returned  to  New  York 
with  the  diploma  of  the  world's  leading  medical  school. 
They  must  have  been  complicated  still  further  by  her  deter- 
mination to  marry  and  still  to  continue  that  profession.  It 
is  tantalizing  to  have  curtain  drawn  when  the  play  was 
just  beginning.  M.  R. 
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Smoothing    Out    Employment 

THE  RKC.ri.ARIZATIOX  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  by  H.  Feldman.  Harper,. 
437  fp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THAT  unemployment,  both  of  men  and  of  capital,  is 
to  a  large  extent  unnecessary;  that  its  evils  are  there- 
fore largely  eradicable,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  eradi- 
cating them  rests  largely  with  the  managers  of  business, 
are  Professor  Feldman's  outstanding  conclusions  in  tin's 
book. 

Students  of  industrial  problems  ought  to  hail  this  book 
with  enthusiasm,  for  it  is  scholarly  and  informing  with 
respect  to  a  complex  and  tremendously  important  matter; 
all  this  with  a  simplicity  and  directness  of  style  that  makes 
the  discussion  readable  throughout.  But  if  the  book  proves 
interesting  to  students,  it  ought  to  be  nothing  short  of 
fascinating  to  labor  leaders  and  industrial  executives,  for  it 
describes  in  detail  the  methods  by  which  the  most  imaginative 
and  resourceful  of  the  directors  of  industry  have  been  able 
to  go  far  toward  smoothing  out  their  production  curves  and 
establishing  their  industries  on  a  basis  of  approximate  regu- 
larity throughout  the  year.  It  is  no  simple  and  easy  way 
out  that  is  offered  to  the  manufacturer  with  a  seasonal 
industry.  The  method  suggested  is  analysis  of  the  most 
painstaking  sort,  both  within  and  without  the  industry.  It 
calls  for  an  intensive  study  of  sales,  market  possibilities, 
the  trends  of  business,  manufacturing  methods,  industrial 
relations.  And  then  it  requires  the  development  of  policies 
suited  to  the  conditions  disclosed. 

The  general  principles  laid  down  by  Professor  Feldman 
are  not  new.  He  is  able  to  cite  a  considerable  body  of 
experience  in  support  of  all  of  them.  Furthermore,  they 
have  all  been  discussed  to  some  extent  before  in  books  and 
periodicals.  But  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  competent 
student  of  the  question  has  made  it  his  business  to  examine 
these  principles  in  the  light  of  experience  and  to  bring  to- 
gether in  one  place  a  general  treatise  on  regulation.  Dis- 
cussion hitherto  has  involved  the  experience  of  one  or  at 
best  a  few  industrial  concerns.  Professor  Feldman  presents 
the  experience  of  many  business  organizations,  including  all 
that  are  most  advanced  with  respect  to  regularizing  their 
products,  basing  his  statements  on  correspondence,  interviews 
and  direct  investigations. 

What  he  has  to  contribute  as  a  result  of  his  studies  is 
indicated  clearly  enough  by  some  of  the  chapter  headings: 
Control  of  Demand  Through  Research,  Diversifying  the 
Output,  Changing  Customary  Purchasing  Habits,  Scientific 
Sales  Planning,  Planning  Production  Within  the  Plant, 
Labor  Policies  that  Steady  Employment,  etc.  A  conclud- 
ing section  deals  with  Social  and  Governmental  Remedies. 
Here  long  range  planning  and  unemployment  insurance  are 
discussed. 

As  these  titles  indicate,  the  way  to  regularization  sug- 
gested is  through  scientific  method  in  manufacturing  and 
selling  the  product.  These  go  hand  in  hand.  If  the  peril 
of  seasonally  is  to  be  banished,  the  manufacturer  must  find 
new  ways  to  keep  his  machinery  running,  either  by  finding 
new  products  that  can  be  made  with  the  same  machinery, 
which  can  be  sold  in  what  has  been  the  dull  season,  or  by 
manufacturing  for  stock,  or  by  inducing  his  customers  to 
buy  out  of  season  as  well  as  in  season.  Probably  he  must 
do  all  of  these  things. 

The  concluding  section  includes  a  discussion  of  American 


experiments  with  unemployment  insurance.  The  most  strik- 
ing thing  about  the  funds  advanced  by  the  employer  alone 
is  that  regularization  has  generally  preceded  their  establish- 
ment. In  the  best  known  cases,  therefore,  little  or  nothing 
has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
of  course,  but  it  shows  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  voluntary  funds  as  a  remedy.  Hope  lies  rather  in 
regularization.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that 
regularization  will  ever  become  the  common  experience.  It 
is  only  where  there  are  business  men  of  exceptional  ability 
that  we  may  expect  such  results.  They  alone  have  the 
imagination  and  the  ability  to  bring  it  to  pass.  Unemploy- 
ment insurance  may  still  be  looked  to,  therefore,  both  as  a 
stimulus  to  regularization  and  as  a  needed  defense  to  those 
workers  whose  employers  find  themselves  incapable  of  pro- 
viding continuous  employment. 

Not  the  least  interesting  and  valuable  is  Professor  Feld- 
man's discussion  of  industrial  relations.  The  necessity  for 
intelligent  personnel  organization  is  made  clear.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  shows  what  an  opportunity  the  movement 
for  regularization  has  given  to  the  unions  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing it  to  pass.  Few  of  the  unions  have  as  yet  fully  recognized 
this  opportunity,  but  the  author  calls  attention  to  the 
machinists  and  their  arrangement  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers.  These  are  promising  beginnings. 

JOHN  A.  FITCH 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

High  Jinks  of  Hygiene 

BYWAYS  TO  HEALTH,  fcv  Thomas  D.   Wood  and  Theresa  Dansdill.    D. 

Appleton  &  Co.     198  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of   The  Sur-.;-\. 

FT  ERE  is  sugarcoating  to  the  nth  degree.  You  re- 
•»•  •*•  member  the  naive  reply  of  the  school  girl  to  her  mother 
when  asked  what  she  learned  in  the  nutrition  class,  "Why 
tve«sing  a  song  and  eat  a  carrot."  'Tis  well  we  keep  our 
sense  of  humor  amid  the  salesmanship  of  health  propaganda. 
While  Uncle  Sam's  little  Indian  wards  sing  of  the  beauties 
of  milk  and  have  only  coffee  offered  them,  we  must  smile 
at  our  own  enthusiasms  and  rejoice  in  the  panaceas  of  other 
generations. 

This  book  is  a  delight.  It  will  broaden  the  reading  pub- 
lic of  health  and  be  as  appropriate  a  source  of  jingle  jangles 
as  ever  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  was  of  platitudes.  Sound 
physiology,  good  philosophy  and  quite  up  to  date  psychology 
and  what  more  can  one  ask. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  teaching,  and  many  a 
body  blow  is  dealt  by  innuendo,  and  bubbles  are  burst  by 
laughter,  among  the  myths  of  kitchen  sanitation  and  medita- 
tion of  olden  time?. 

The  spirit  of  modern  America  scampers  through  the  pages 
and  we  rejoice  in  the  frank  advertisment  of  Uncle  Henry 
which  epitomizes  the  best  possibilities  of  a  motorized 
existence. 

A  jaundiced  young  gent  in  an  attic 

Once  thought  he  had  trouble  hepatic. 

He  bought  him  a  flivver 

Which  shook  up  his  liver 

And  now  his  mentality's  ecstatic. 

A  good  tonic  for  the  suburban  train  ride.  A  good  post- 
prandial sedative.  The  very  spice  of  the  bread  of  life 
which  is  personal  hygiene.  H.  E. 
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Scant  Compensation  for  Coal  Miners 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  are  interested  in  Miss  Roller's  ar- 
ticle Wilkes-Barre:  An  Anthracite  Town  in  the  February  i 
issue.  She  has  told  her  story  very  well  on  the  whole,  but 
because  of  the  present  crisis  in  the  coal  industry  and  the 
paucity  of  facts  in  regard  to  this  industry,  it  seems  too  bad  to 
leave  unchallenged  her  statement  that  "compensation  for  acci- 
dents and  injury  is  generous  as  industrial  compensation  goes." 

For  years  the  miners  and  others  have  been  endeavoring  to 
secure  a  good  compensation  award,  but  so  far  in  vain.  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  a  $12  maximum  weekly  limit  and  a  non-compensated 
waiting  period  of  ten  days,  is  showing  a  disgraceful  unconcern 
for  the  large  number  of  her  injured  workers,  many  of  whom 
are  miners. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  a  seven-day  waiting  period  has 
been  written  into  the  laws  of  the  various  states.  And  as  to 
awards,  thirty-five  states,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  have 
higher  awards  than  the  rich  state  of  Pennsylvania.  We  in 
Pennsylvania  look  over  to  New  York  with  its  $20  maximum 
weekly,  soon  to  be  raised  to  $25  if  the  new  compensation  bill 
advocated  by  Governor  Smith  goes  through,  with  more  than  a 
bit  of  shame. 

Executive  Secretary,   Consumers'  A.   ESTELLE    LAUDER. 

League  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

The  Neediest  Cases 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  Thousands  for  Relief  article  under 
the  Common  Welfare,  page  472  in  the  January  issue  of  The 
Survey  raises  several  interesting  questions: 

Would  newspapers  print  analytical  studies  of  the  causes  of 
poverty  underlying  "the  neediest  cases"  in  place  of  the  cases 
themselves? 

Would  the  general  public  not  specially  interested  in  social 
work — the  group  for  whom  these  cases  are  admittedly  writ- 
ten— read  such  educational  articles  if  they  were  printed? 

In  view  of  increasingly  scientific  methods  of  social  work  is 
not  the  newspaper  psychologically  sound  in  demanding  occa- 
sional case  stories  from  social  agencies  in  order  to  keep  the 
proper  human  balance? 

Is  not  the  proper  method  of  educational  publicity  through 
personal  contacts  and  follow-up  work  done  with  donors,  rather 
than  through  the  use  of  newspaper  columns? 

Are  not  social  agencies  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  doing 
this  valuable  follow-up  educational  work? 

Some  of  our  own  answers  to  these  questions  are : 

That  the  case  story  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  social 
agency  but  highly  desirable. 

That  among  our  best  volunteers  are  those  whose  interest 
was  first  aroused  at  Christmas  time  through  some  such  "need- 
iest cases"  publicity. 

That  the  use  of  "neediest  cases"  at  Christmas  time  is  our 
best  means  of  interpreting  service  to  the  general  public,  accom- 
plished by  beginning  with  relief  and  following  later  with  the 
report  on  the  service  that  accompanied  it. 

With  great  reluctance  we  gave  up  the  use  of  "neediest  cases" 
in  1919  when  the  Community  Fund  was  organized  in  Cleve- 
land, our  reluctance  due  not  to  the  loss  of  the  money,  but  of 
valuable  publicity.  In  the  Christmas  just  passed  we  revived 
them,  appealing  not  directly  for  money  but  offering  opportuni- 
ties for  service  to  those  wishing  to  do  something  extra  at 
Christmas  time  and  who  planned  with  our  families  and  pro- 
vided for  them  special  types  of  Christmas  celebration  not  avail- 
able through  general  funds.  The  result  was  most  satisfactory. 

We  do  not  presume  to  have  achieved  an  ideal  Christmas  in 


New  York's  First  Labor  Bank 

The  Amalgamated 

The  Bank  of  Many  Depositors 

Is  growing  in  resources  every  day. 

Already  a  success  the  measure  of  its 
future  progress  will  be  the  increased 
service  it  can  render  its  depositors. 

And  this  service  can  increase  in  effi- 
ciency and  scope  just  in  proportions  as 
the  number  of  its  depositors  increase. 

Those  with  social  vision  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  constructive  work  which 
so  far  Labor  Banking  has  accomplished. 
But  this  interest  must  be  translated  into 
using  a  LABOR  BANK  as  a  depository 
for  their  funds  if  its  field  of  usefulness 
is  to  constantly  widen. 

The  Amalgamated  Bank  offers  YOU 
everything  that  the  most  modern  of 
banking  institutions  could  offer  you  and 
in  addition  the  special  services  which  it 
was  instituted  to  perform. 

Every  reader  of  The  Survey  is  asked 
to  visit  the  Bank  to  inspect  its  new  quar- 
ters and  give  its  officers  the  opportunity 
of  showing  how  it  can 

SERVE  YOU. 

The  Amalgamated   Bank 
of  New  York 

11-15  Union  Square  West 

New  York  City 
Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


The  Travel  Department 

of  the  

BANK  IS  WELL  EQUIPPED  TO 
ACCOMMODATE  YOU  WITH  ALL 
THE  FACILITIES  FOR  TRAVEL: 
STEAMSHIP  TICKETS,  LETTERS 
OF  CREDIT,  TRAVELER  S  CHECKS 
AND  ANY  OTHER  SERVICE 
WHICH  WILL  ADD  TO  THE  EN- 
JOYMENT  OF  TRAVEL. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Special  Offer-$2 

Behaviorism 

By  John  B.  Watson 

THE  first  popular  presentation 
of  the  new  Behavior  Psychol- 
ogy comprises  a  series  cf  lectures 
given  at  the  People's  Institute  in 
New  York  by  Dr.  Watson,  dean 
of  the  behaviorists,  some-time 
professor  of  psychology  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Psychological  Labora- 
tory at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Each  of  the  twelve  lectures  is 
printed  as  a  separate  pamphlet. 
The  whole  series  is  enclosed  in  a 
stiff  cover  that  looks  like  a  book 
and  acts  like  a  book  on  your 
shelves.  But  each  lecture  may  be 
taken  out  by  itself,  to  read  or  tuck 
in  your  pocket. 

The  first  edition  of  these  lectures- 
in-print  was  issued  at  $3.00.  Four 
later  editions,  in  a  regular  bound 
volume,  are  also  issued  at  $3.00. 

The  Survey  Book  Department  has 
taken  over  the  entire  remainder  of 
the  first  edition,  175  copies.  They 
may  be  had  only  of  us  —  at  $2.00  a 
copy,  postpaid  in  the  United  States 
— 'while  they  last.  No  more  copies 
will  be  issued  in  this  form  or  at 
this  price. 

Order  Gb[p<w  and  Save  $1.00 


SURVEY  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 

I  enclose  $ (check  or  money  order)  for 

which  please  send  me,  by  return  mail,  postpaid 

in   the   U.S., copies  of  Behaviorism  by 

Watson,  a:  $2  per  copy.    (Regular  price  $3.) 


Name 

Street  No. 

City,  State 


31526 
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Cleveland,  but  with  a  well  organized  Community  Christmas, 
a  widely  used  Christmas  Clearing  House  and  cooperation  of 
all  the  newspapers,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Certainly 
having  experienced  Christmas  with  "neediest  cases,"  then  a 
barren  period  without  them,  and  now  with  their  revival  in 
modified  form  not  conflicting  with  the  Community  Fund,  noth- 
ing I  am  sure  could  persuade  us  to  give  them  up  again,  except 
the  newspapers'  refusal  to  use  them! 

Publicity  Secretary,  Associated  ANNA  B.  BEATTIE. 

Charities  of  Cleveland 

The  Pueblo  Titles 

To  THE  EDITOR:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  edi- 
torial in  your  December  issue,  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Pueblo  Land 
Act  of  June  7,  1924.  Your  editorial  writer,  and  through  him 
your  readers,  have  been  curiously  misinformed  both  as  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Pueblo  Lands  Bill  and  as  to  the  so-called 
Pueblo  "council."  May  I,  therefore,  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  facts  ? 

First,  the  Pueblo  Lands  bill  provides  that  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  shall  bring  the  suits  to  quiet  title 
respecting  all  lands  the  title  to  which  is  held  by  the  Pueblo 
Lands  Board  (established  by  the  bill)  to  be  "unextinguished." 
The  so-called  council  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  independent  suits  may  be 
brought  for  each  separate  Pueblo  as  to  lands  the  title  to 
which  is  held  by  the  Pueblo  Lands  Board  to  have  been  "ex- 
tinguished." The  "council"  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter 
either.  Such  suits  must  be  brought,  probably,  by  the  United 
States  of  America  as  guardian  of  these  Indians. 

Third,  the  bill  also  permits  each  Pueblo — not  the  Puebl* 
"council" — to  employ  counsel,  with  the  wise  provision,  how- 
ever, that  any  agreement  to  pay  money  to  such  counsel  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  There  is 
already  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  an  attorney  for  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians, Walter  C.  Cochrane,  whose  first  responsibility  is  to 
bring  such  suits. 

Fourth,  the  Pueblo  Lands  Board,  established  by  the  bill,  con- 
sists of  the  Attorney-General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
each  of  whom  may  act  through  an  assistant,  and  a  third  mem- 
ber appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  duty 
of  the  Board  is  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral respecting  all  lands  the  title  to  which  is  in  dispute.  The 
decisions  of  the  Board,  extinguishing  Pueblo  titles,  must  be 
unanimous. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  All-Pueblo  Council  has  no  stand- 
ing whatever  in  connection  with  the  land  title  business.  And 
it  has  no  relation  at  all  with  the  ancient  culture  of  the  Pueblo 
tribes.  Each  tribe  was  a  separate  entity.  The  only  instance 
of  concerted  action  is  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680,  when  they 
drove  out  the  first  Spanish  settlement  of  New  Mexico.  But 
this  unity  of  action  had  so  little  meaning  for  them,  that  they 
at  once  fell  apart  again  and  the  Spaniards  came  back  a  few 
years  later  and  reconquered  and  held  the  country.  There  is 
no  historical  evidence  whatever  that  there  was  an  "All-Pueblo 
Council"  meeting  in  connection  with  the  1680  uprising. 

The  "council"  which  is  now  being  taken  about  the  country 
for  publicity  purposes  was  suggested  to  these  Indians  by  some 
of  their  white  friends  who  were  fighting  against  the  passage 
of  the  Bursum  Bill.  It  held  its  first  meeting  late  in  the  year 
1923.  At  that  time  it  had  a  certain  meaning  and  serious  in- 
tent. In  the  beginning  it  may  have  been  an  honest  attempt 
to  introduce  a  democratic  form  of  procedure  and  to  unite  by 
a  common  interest  nineteen  self  sufficient  and  separate  entities. 
Now,  the  best  singers  and  dancers  from  certain  Pueblos  are 
chosen  to  give  a  good  "act,"  and  are  advertised  as  the  "All- 
Pueblo  Council." 
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I  am  curious  to  know  where  your  informant  has  discovered 
3,500  suits  pending  or  impending.  But  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  these  suits,  it  is  certain  that  the  Pueblo  Council  whether 
at  home  or  on  tour  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  or  do  in  con- 
nection with  these  suits.  AMELIA  E.  WHITE 

Secretary  Eastern  Association 

on  Indian  Affairs,  Inc.,  New  York. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Miss  A.  E.  White's  letter  is  an  achieve- 
ment in  inaccuracy.  The  subject  is  important  because  the  long 
struggle  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  to  obtain,  not  full  justice  but 
a  subsistence  minimum  on  their  ancient  lands,  has  drawn  to 
a  climax.  Left  uncorrected,  Miss  White's  statement  would 
undermine  confidence  in  their  own  statement  of  their  case. 

1.  Concerning  the  All-Pueblo   Council.     It  was   formed  in 
1922  (not  in  1923).     It  consists  exclusively  of  delegates  chosen 
and   instructed   by   the   traditional  governing   authority  of   the 
several  tribes.     There  are  twenty  New  Mexico  Pueblos   and 
nineteen  of  these  are  continuous  members  of  the  Council.    The 
exception,   Laguna,   is   an   intermittent  member.     The  Council 
meets   on   call   of   its   permanent   chairman    (Sotero   Ortiz   of 
San  Juan  Pueblo)   or  of  any  constituent  Pueblo.     It  is  essen- 
tially a  cooperative  union — the  tribal  autonomy  of  the  several 
Pueblos   is   not   diminished   by  it.     Voting  is   by   Pueblo   units, 
though    frequently    as    many    as    eighty    delegates    attend    the 
called   meetings. 

In  the  protracted  legislative  struggle  preceding  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Pueblo  Lands  Act  in  1924,  this  Council  articu- 
lated and  promoted  the  wishes  of  the  Pueblos.  Through  that 
struggle,  across  two  sessions  of  Congress,  from  a  time  eight 
weeks  after  the  struggle  began,  Miss  White's  Eastern  Asso- 
ciation on  Indian  Affairs  was  a  leading  advocate  against  the 
Council  and  against  the  Pueblos. 

In  1924,  after  the  Lands  Act  became  operative,  the  Council 
at  a  called  public  session  voted  that  the  help  of  attorneys 
directly  and  exclusively  responsible  to  the  Pueblos  was  needful. 
Thereupon,  seventeen  of  the  Pueblos  petitioned  for  this  legal 
aid,  which  was  provided  by  the  Indian  Defense  Associations 
and  will  be  provided  to  the  end  at  no  cost  to  the  Pueblos. 

In  May,  1924,  and  again  in  August,  1925,  the  All-Pueblo 
Council  met  and  issued  appeals  to  Congress  and  to  the  public 
for  help  in  the  maintenance  of  religious  liberty  and  tribal 
self-government.  In  October  and  in  November,  1925,  the 
Council  met  to  consider  important  questions  of  citizenship  and 
of  taxation.  Briefly,  as  everyone  acquainted  with  Pueblo  life 
knows,  the  Council  is  a  permanent  and  increasing  factor  in 
that  life.  Its  activity  has  never  lapsed,  there  has  never  been 
a  factional  division  in  it,  and  its  variety  of  uses  will  be  in- 
creased in  the  troublous  months  ahead. 

The  Indians  who  went  to  California  were  the  chairman  of 
the  All-Pueblo  Council,  its  secretary,  and  ten  others  delegated 
by  the  governors  and  councils  of  those  Pueblos  most  in  distress 
— the  Pueblos  north  of  Santa  Fe.  They  carried  a  twofold 
plea — the  plea  of  their  individual  Pueblos  and  of  the  All- 
Pueblo  Council.  The  plea  was  for  legal  aid  in  the  recovery 
of  their  lands,  and  for  political  aid  in  the  preservation  of  their 
religious  and  cultural  liberty.  Each  of  the  twelve  delegates 
made  heavy  sacrifices  to  go  on  this  trip;  and  none  received 
a  dollar  of  payment  from  any  source.  They  were  doing  in- 
structed Pueblo  public  service  and  such  service  can  never  be 
paid  for.  Those  who  met  and  heard  these  Indians  can  judge 
whether  they  knew  what  they  were  about. 

2.  Concerning  the  Pueblo  Lands  Act.     Miss  White's  letter 
is   designed   to   suggest  that  legal   aid,  other  than  that  which 
the  government  already  provides,  is  not  needed  by  the  Pueblos. 
In   so   far,  its  effect  is   to  discourage  contributions  of  money 
to  that  cause. 

The  Act  in  express  terms  authorizes  the  Pueblos  to  use 
private  counsel.  The  independent  suits  referred  to  in  "Third" 


SHILLADY  AND  STUART,  INC. 

Social  Organization  Service 

Counsel  Service  Financial  Secretariat 

Mail  Campaigns 

We  are  open  to  engagement  as  Organization 
Counsel  on  policies  and  program,  as  Admin- 
istrative and  Program  Consultants  or  as  the 
Financial  Secretariat  for  one  or  two  Social 
Agencies  of  standing 

New  Givers  Secured 

We  secured  1.000  new  givers  in  one  month  for 
each  of  two  New  York  agencies  and  can  secure 
5,000  new  givers  this  year  for  any  cause  that 
has  a  good  appeal 

We  have  done  it  before  in  the  same  period 
Only  endorsed  agencies  considered 

132  West  3 1st  Street 
New  York  City 


JOHN     R.     SHILLADY 
ROBERT    STUART 

Directors 


CALL 

LONGACRB    2456 


To  Fill  Our  Cup  of  Happiness 

We  and  our  patients  only  need  to  place  upon  a  splendid 
1°  ty,  llte  amone  Westchester  hills  a  simple  phalanx  of 
Spanish  Mission  quarters — a  home  for  100  cancerous  poor- 
admirable  in  strength,  health-devices  and  sensible  conven- 
iences, at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  wisdom,  in  place 
of  an  old  wooden  building  inhabited  by  us  for  25  years 
Our  patients  who  are  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  pay 
nothing  because  their  pockets  are  empty,  and  we  are  the 
connecting  link  with  their  friends  among  the  public.  Give 
us  this  fireproof  Home! 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FUND 

From   December  31,   1921,   to    December  31,   1925. 
RECEIPTS   FOR   4   YEARS— since  Fund   be- 


Donations     $283,242.93 

Bank    interest     5,277.25 

Promised    to    Fund     10,000.00 

EXPENSES    FOR    4    YEARS— 

Advertising     $28,183.37 

Lots     6,915.66 

Road,   trench   work,   excavating,   labor  and   ma- 
terial   on     Fireproof    Annex,    put    up    for 

safety    of    sickest    patients    85,663.66 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  Lighting  and  Well  and 

Laundry     Machinery     4.215.12 

Furnishing   of   Annex    6,972.74 

Accident     Insurance     988.02 

Covered    Passageway    between    old    Home    and 

Annex,    200   feet   long    7,460.86 

Plans,  Architect's   Fee,   Survey    1,792.00 

Electric    Well     Installation     4,398.90 

Plants    and    Trees    466.65 

Expense    in    connection    with    lecture    given    to 

Fund  by  Jas.  J.   Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.   D.    ..  866.88 


$298,520.18 


$147,923.86 


Balance   in   Fund   January   1,    1926    $150,596.32 

The  Servants  of  Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,    WESTCHESTER    CO.,    N.    Y. 
MOTHER    M.   ALPHONSA    LATHROP,   O.   S.    D.,   Treasurer. 
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Untoersttp  of  Cfncago 

2H)f  Urabuate  ^cljool  of  Social  g>erbice  Slbmuiistm t ion 


SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term:  June  21 — July  28 
Second   Term:  July   29 — September  3 

Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Public  Welfare  Administra- 
tion, Community  Organization,  Crime  and  Punishment, 
Immigration,  Statistics,  Medical  Social  Work,  Social 
Psychiatry,  and  other  courses.  Undergraduate  and  un- 
classified students  with  adequate  experience  in  social 
work  admitted. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  77,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


Summer  Institute 

In  Family  and  Child  Welfare 

Courses  in 

The   Family 

Child    Welfare 

Family   Case   Work 

Case    Work   with    Children 

Behavior   Problems  of   Children 

Social   Work  and   the  School 

Social    Work    in    Smaller   Communities 

A  limited  number  of  field  work  opportunities. 
A  fevi  scholarships  available. 

Alse,  Annual  Summer  Institute  in  Public  Health  Nursing. 
July  6  to  August   14,  1926 

The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work 

311    South    Juniper   Street  Philadelphia 


THE    INQUIRY 

announces 

A   Discussion   Outline  on 
ALIEN     REGISTRATION 

This  outline,  dealing  with  the  bill  recently  introduced  in  Congress  for 
the  registration  of  aliens,  attempts  to  apply  the  method  of  thoughtful, 
progressive  discussion  to  a  controversial  problem  in  current  politics. 
In  addition  to  quoting  the  reasons  given  for  and  against  the  bill,  with 
illustrations  of  the  evidences  upon  which  they  are  based,  the  outline 
enables  the  student  to  recognize  the  various  interests  involved  and  j 
leads  him  to  inquire  how  he  can  aid  in  the  satisfaction  of  those 
interests  that  seem  legitimate  instead  of  merely  recording  his  opinion 
of  the  bill  as  it  stands. 

Distributed  by 

ASSOCIATION    PRESS 

347    Madison    Avenue,    New   York    City 

THE    WOMAN'S    PRESS 

600    Lexington    Avenue,    New  York   City 

36  pp.    Price  30  cents.     $3.00  per  dozen  copies 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Good* 

FREDERICK   LOESER   &   CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets  New  York 

Electric   Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD   &    ALMQUIST,    Inc. 
501   Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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of  Miss  White's  letter,  are  explicitly  made  the  task  of  such 
private  counsel.  It  is  through  these  independent  suits,  and  in 
no  other  way,  that  the  Pueblos  can  appeal  from  the  findings 
of  the  Lands  Board  whose  effect,  in  the  absence  of  appeal,  is 
to  extinguish  the  Pueblo  title. 

The  Lands  Board  is  not  organized  as  a  judicial  tribunal. 
At  the  same  time  its  acts  have  judicial  effect;  they  automatically 
cause  the  extinguishment  of  the  Pueblo  title  if  independent 
suit  be  not  filed  within  two  years.  The  necessity  of  the  suits, 
and  of  counsel  to  prosecute  them,  is  apparent.  The  private 
counsel  have  other  functions,  absolutely  vital,  stated  or  im- 
plied in  the  Act:  the  conduct  of  appeals  in  matters  of  govern- 
mental liability  for  compensation  and  amounts  of  compensa- 
tion. Likewise  they  function  in  the  Board's  daily  hearings, 
in  the  preparation  of  evidence,  cross-examination  of  witnesses, 
etc.  All  this  is  of  record;  but  it  is  enough  to  quote  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Burke,  under  date  Jan.  28, 
1926:  "I  am  on  record  officially  as  favoring  the  Pueblos  hav- 
ing special  (private)  counsel,  and  still  favor  it  so  long  as  it 
does  not  involve  them  in  expense."  The  counsel,  Messrs. 
Hanna  and  Wilson  of  Albuquerque,  are  provided  without 
expense  to  the  Pueblos  by  the  Indian  Defense  Associations. 

Miss  White  asks  about  the  3,500  cases.  The  actual  number 
is  a  little  short  of  4,000.  The  test  cases  which  must  be  brought 
by  the  Pueblos  through  private  counsel  will,  in  the  event  of 
a  favorable  outcome,  have  conclusive  effect  on  every  one  of 
these  several  thousand  cases.  The  Pueblos'  independent  suits 
must,  under  the  law,  be  suits  in  ejectment;  as  such,  wherever 
brought,  they  must  be  brought  against  each  separate  adverse 
claimant  one  by  one. 

The  Mr.  Cochrane  whom  Miss  White  refers  to  is  doing 
excellent  service.  But  not  merely  can  he  not  and  will  he  not 
prosecute  the  independent  suits  for  the  Pueblos ;  but  in  addi- 
tion (a  fact  apparently  not  known  to  Miss  White),  it  is  not 
Mr.  Cochrane  nor  even  his  department  of  the  government 
which  under  the  Act  is  charged  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
suits  to  quiet  title  to  the  Pueblos.  These  suits,  dealing  with 
a  small  fraction  of  the  contested  values  at  Tesuque  Pueblo 
(the  first  -Pueblo  dealt  with  by  the  Lands  Board)  have  al- 
ready been  filed ;  the  attorney  is  George  A.  B.  Frazier,  and 
he  represents  the  Department  of  Justice,  not  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

There  has  been  some  mystery  as  to  why  various  parties 
were  hostile  to  the  provision  of  independent  counsel  to  the 
Pueblos.  Not  seeking  to  resolve  the  mystery,  I  will  make  this 
statement:  For  some  months  it  has  been  commonly  known 
that  the  Pueblo  Lands  Board  has  in  effect  amended  the  Act 
through  construction;  that  it  has  imported  into  the  Act  of 
Congress  the  statutes  of  limitation  and  of  adverse  possession 
of  the  territory  and  state  of  New  Mexico,  with  the  effect  of 
substituting  these  New  Mexico  definitions  for  the  definitions 
of  Congress.  It  has  been  known  that  the  effect  of  this  con- 
struction would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  Pueblos.  At  first 
the  Lands  Board  refused,  in  writing,  to  divulge  its  construc- 
tion of  the  Act.  It  has  now  announced  its  construction,  which 
proves  to  be  as  stated  above. 

The  Act  within  itself  contains  no  provision  for  a  court 
review  of  the  Land  Board's  findings  on  questions  of  title — 
including  this  all-important  question  of  construction.  The 
government  itself  cannot,  under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  secure 
this  court  review  on  behalf  of  the  Indians.  Such  is  the  Act's 
peculiarity.  Review  can  be  had  only  in  one  way — through 
the  independent  suits  brought  by  the  private  counsel  of  the 
Pueblos.  So  it  develops  that,  with  their  very  existence  at 
stake,  only  through  independent  suits  by  private  counsel  can 
the  Pueblos  obtain  their  day  in  court. 

JOHN  COLLIER 

Executive  Secretary,  American  Indian 

Defense  Association,  Inc.,   Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social 
Work  offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of 
graduate  study  in  Jewish  Family  Case 
Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Centers, 
Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

Several  tuition  scholarships  and  main- 
tenance fellowships  are  available  to  es- 
pecially qualified  students. 

For  further  information,  address  th<? 
Director, 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

for 

JEWISH    SOCIAL   WORK 

(Initiated  by  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Seirice> 


210  WEST  91st  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Social  Economics 
COURSES  OFFERED 

Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Public  Health,  Social 
Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social 
Law,,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Nutrition,  Social  Legislation, 
Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statistics,  Influence  of 
Pioneers  of  Social  Work. 

Field  work   training  under   professional   executives. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.  A.  degree  after  complet- 
ing the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address 

Miss  THEO  JACOBS 
THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND 


Five  Minutes  with  the  Right  Person 

AT  least  one  problem  may  have  come  before  you 
during  the  past  year  that  you  couldn't  solve. 
Maybe  there  have  been  a  dozen.  Over  each  of  them 
some  other  social  worker  has  been  puzzling.  She  has 
partly  discovered  the  solution;  so  have  you.  Five 
minutes  spent  together  will  help  you  both. 

YOU  will  find  that  one  person  at  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  in  Cleveland,  May  26— 
June  2.  Five  minutes  in  Cleveland  with  the  right 
person  may  justify  a  week's  time  and  expense. 
Write  today  for  your  hotel  reservation  to  Commit- 
tee on  Hotels,  523  Electric  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


OPPORTUNITY  to   train   at   the 
oldest  school   of   social  work  in 
the  country  is  offered  to  two  American 
college    students    from  the   graduating 
classes  of  1926  through  two  fellowships 
of  $1,200  each.  °W  "i?  Complete 
information    about  these  and 
other  awards  will  be 
sent    upon 
request. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East   Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Smith  College  for  Social  work  operates  in  two 
successive  sessions  separated  by  a  period  of  nine  months 
supervised  intensive  field  work,  during  which  each  stu- 
dent is  assigned  to  some  social  agency  and  continues  her 
theoretical  work  under  the  direction  of  the  School.  The 
School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern  social 
psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in  the  pre- 
paration for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals,  general 
hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit  clinics,  schools, 
juvenile  courts,  and  other  fields  of  social  work. 

The  class  entering  July  1926  will  be  limited  to  about 
thirty-five  students.  Until  May  15,  five  places  will  be 
reserved  for  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.  This  course  is  designed  for  worker* 
who  wish  to  increase  their  theoretical  knowledge,  to 
study  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  social  work 
and  to  obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard  to  problems 
of  personality  and  possibility  of  individual  adjustment 
through  the  application  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene. 

In  1926  twenty  students  will  be  received.  Until  May 
15,  five  places  will  be  reserved  for  workers  in  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

A  six  weeks  course  is  open  to  teachers  and  school 
deans.  This  course  consists  of  a  special  seminar  con- 
ducted by  an  experienced  school  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions  and  seminars  leading  to  an  under- 
standing of  problems  of  personality  and  behavior  as  ap- 
pearing in  schools. 

Eight  Fellowships  of  $1,200  each  are  open  to  college 
graduates  who  have  had  some  experience  in  social  work, 
scnolarships  paying  part  maintenance,  and  interneshipi, 
paying  full  maintenance  are  also  available. 

Far    information    and   catalog    address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College    Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mas*. 
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But  we  wish  to  make  the  most  of  the  few  days  that 
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THE   SOCIAL 


SHOP 


The  Conference  Complex 


FOR  several  years  the   opinion   has   been    developing 
in   my   mind — if   any — that   one    of   the   outstanding 
needs  of  the  present  social  era  is  a  thorough  study 
of    our    national,    state,    district,    city,    allied    group, 
and  other  conferences.     Social  workers  to  whom   I 
have    mentioned   the    issue   have    usually   blithely   dismissed    it, 
either  with  the   remark  that  I  would  take   all  the  joy  out  of 
social  work  or — that  I  have  a  conference  complex. 

That  may  be  a  sufficient  answer,  but  figures  and  facts  seem 
called  for  in  response  to  these  queries:  How  many  confer- 
ences, conventions,  councils,  committee  meetings,  and  insti- 
tutes— national  and  state — convene  each  year  for  a  considera- 
tion of  social  problems  and  technique?  Are  others  needed? 


Should  any  existing  conference  ac- 
tivities be  eliminated,  reorganized, 
or  combined?  Should  an  analysis 
of  present  programs  precede  fu- 
ture meetings  f 

How  many  conferences  does  the 
average  social  worker  attend  an- 
nually? Do  some  workers  go  too 
frequently?  Do  some  go  unneces- 
sarily often?  What  principle  de- 
termines conference  attendance? 

Does  the  conference  goer  make 
thereby  demonstrable  concrete  gains 
in  job  efficiency?  Is  there  a  rela- 
tion between  the  necessity  of  re- 
peated conference  attendance,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  preliminary 
training  and  educational  back- 
ground of  an  individual,  on  the 
other?  Would  more  technical 
reading  and  longer  vacations  de- 
crease the  number  of  group  con- 
ferences? Are  the  various  com- 
munities served  more  effectively  where  conference  attendance 
is  general  and  frequent? 

Is  there  a  relation  between  personnel  turnover  and  confer- 
ence attendance? 

Do  the  workers  who  are  in  most  need  of  skill  and  inspira- 
tion, go  the  most?  Who  needs  a  conference  the  most — board 
members,  students,  workers,  executives?  Can  the  same  type 
of  conference  serve  them  all?  Should  compulsory  conference 
attendance  be  urged?  Is  the  frequent  participation  of  the 
executive  group  in  conferences  more  to  be  desired  than  the  less 
frequent  attendance  of  a  larger  group  of  subordinates? 

What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  conference  attendance  is 
borne  by  those  who  attend?  What  percentage  by  the  contri- 
buting public?  Do  other  professional  groups  follow  the  same 
general  plan?  What  is  the  total  annual  conference  cost  to 
the  country? 

Are  national,  state,  and  allied  group  programs  cleared? 
Should  they  be  cleared?  Is  there  any  governing  principle 
underlying  the  selection  of  conference  topics?  Of  conference 
speakers?  How  often  is  it  desirable  to  discuss  the  same  topic? 
Should  there  be  an  effort  to  discourage  discussion  of  thoroughly 
accepted  principles?  Of  theories  to  be  tried  next  year  in 


Greenville?  Do  we  need  separate  conferences  for  elementary, 
intermediate,  and  advanced  workers? 

Do  social  workers  confer  oftener  than  other  professional 
groups?  Does  the  intricate  and  diverse  field  of  social  work 
create  unusual  needs  and  opportunities  for  conference?  Or 
does  this  intricacy  and  diversity  indicate  the  inadequacy  of 
present  conference  programs  as  media  of  standardization  and 
advancement? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  easy  for  the  one  who  never  misses  a 
conference — or  a  conference  session — to  answer  a  fool  accord- 
ing to  his  folly.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  should  have  some  con- 
ference papers  on  the  propositions  presented  here.  And  after 
that  may  I  again  move  for  a  survey? 

JUNE    PURCELL-GUILD 


Who's  Who  in  the  Symposium 

JUNE  PURCELL-GUILD,  who  leads  the  discussion, 
recently  resigned  as  assistant  professor  of  applied 
sociology,  University  of  the  City  of  Toledo,  to  ac- 
company her  husband  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  where 
he  is  director  of  the  Community  Fund 

GERTRUDE  VAILE  is  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work 

HOWARD  R.  KNIGHT  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Welfare  Conference  and  chairman  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  state  conference  secretaries 

ANITA  ELDRIDGE  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
California  Conference  of  Social  Work,  the  largest 
of  the  state  conferences 

W.  I.  COOPER  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Family  Society  of  Philadelphia 

What  is  your  opinion?  Write  a  letter  to  Ttie 
Survey 


Better  Group  Thinking 

MRS.  GUILD,  with  her  "con- 
ference complex,"  has  given 
us  a  fine  and  timely  challenge  in 
her  rapid  fire  of  questions.  I 
think  we  need  some  conferences 
on  conferences  to  answer  them — 
which  suggests  my  answer  to  one 
of  her  questions.  We  may  indeed 
have  some  conferences  that  should 
be  eliminated,  but  there  are  prob- 
ably even  more  that  we  still  need. 
I  think  the  number  of  conferences 
will  continue  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish. 

This  seems  to  me  probable  be- 
cause we  have  now  reached  an  era 
in  civilization  in  which  further 
social  progress  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  our  ability  to  develop 

group   thinking,   group   leadership,   united   efforts   for   purposes 
conceived  in  common. 

All  the  way  from  the  little  neighborhood  guild  up  to  the 
League  of  Nations  the  great  problem  of  democracy  is  to  de- 
velop this  power  to  think  together,  to  create  ideas  and  ideals 
through  the  interaction  of  many  minds. 

We  social  workers  who  are  much  concerned  about  the 
technique  of  our  task  in  various  aspects  have  particular  need 
to  be  concerned  about  the  technique  of  conferences,  more  so 
indeed  than  any  other  profession  because  our  profes- 
sion is  more  closely  related  than  any  other  to  the  lay  pub- 


Help  Build  This  Department 

The  Social  Work  Shop,  a  new  department,  edited  by 
John  D.  Kenderdine,  makes  its  debut  with  this  issue. 
It  is  designed  to  be  of  practical  assistance  to  the  execu- 
tive and  staff  member  on  the  daily  job.  It  will  be 
serviceable  only  in  so  far  as  you  help  by  sending  in 
contributions  and  suggestions. 
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lie.  We  can  practice  our  profession  successfully  only  as 
it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  general  life  and  thought  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Better  preliminary  training  and  more  technical  reading  will 
not,  I  believe,  decrease  the  number  of  conferences  needed,  but 
it  will  enormously  enrich  them  and  increase  their  value  as 
better  equipped  minds  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  matters 
under  consideration.  I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the  im- 
provements needed  in  conference  technique  is  a  greater  prepar- 
ation of  thought  on  the  part  of  those  who  attend.  A  thought- 
ful consideration  of  the  advance  program  of  division  meetings 
of  the  National  Conference,  for  instance,  in  order  to  think  out 
what  the  reader  may  hope  to  re- 
ceive or  may  have  to  contribute  on 
those  subjects  might  add  a  good 
deal  to  the  value  of  the  discus- 


confer   on   how   to   open    this   pathway   and   fill   it   with   eager 


workers. 


W.  I.  COOPER 


sions. 


GERTRUDE  VAILE 


U'insor  McCay  ©  The  New  York  Tribune,  Inc. 

"IN  CONFERENCE" 


Budgets  and  Backbones 

AS  a  board  member,  I  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  opposition 
when  traveling  expenses  to  a  con- 
ference appear  on  a  budget.  It 
means  time  off  in  addition  to  vaca- 
tion time,  and  I  expect  the  super- 
intendent to  show  that  the  con- 
feree will  distinctly  benefit,  and 
that  through  him  (or  her),  the 
work  of  the  society  will  distinctly 
improve. 

I  once  attended  a  national  con- 
ference, where  addresses  were 
made  to  perhaps  a  thousand  per- 
sons in  a  great  hall — and  I  thought 
ineffectively  made.  I  also  once 
addressed  a  state  conference  my- 
self, and  I  know  that  was  inef- 
fective. On  the  other  hand,  a 
bright  and  practical  social  worker 
flls  me  that  she  has  profited  by 
conferences,  and  that  she  believes 
that  they  develop  cooperation,  better  methods  of  work,  and 
mutual  understanding. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  case  for  another  survey,  but 
rather  for  authorities  with  backbone  to  say  that  there  shall 
be  conferences  when  there  are  subjects  for  discussion  and 
questions  for  decision,  and  not  otherwise.  I  also  think  that 
the  printing  press,  in  the  right  hands,  can  reach  more  social 
workers  than  the  conference,  and  often  reach  them  better  (the 
superintendent  to  direct  his  staff  to  the  important  reports  and 
books) ;  remembering,  however  that  an  occasional  conference 
has  an  inspiration  which  the  library  lacks. 

The  subjects  for  the  Philadelphia  Conference  this  year  are: 

1.  What  is  the  trend  or  goal  of  social  work? 

2.  How  shall  we  best  reach  the  goal? 

If  there  is  doubt  where  we  are  going,  and  how  to  get  there, 
we  should,  of  course,  confer  about  it  and  try  to  decide  at 
once.  But  what  we  call  social  work  is  so  diverse,  that  it  will 
be  hard  indeed  to  name  any  one  goal,  except  in  some  such  phrase 
as  the  betterment  of  the  race. 

I  believe  most  heartily  that  we  should  confer  on  how  to 
bring  the  social  worker  and  the  church  together.  The  social 
worker  often  thinks  the  churchman  narrow,  impractical  and 
unconcerned  with  social  problems.  The  churchman  thinks  the 
social  worker  irreligious.  Yet  religion  is  the  inspiration  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  and  there  should  be  a  broad,  straight 
path  from  the  pew  to  the  Jericho  Road.  By  all  means  let  us 


Two  Ways  to  Quality 

THE    questions    involving   quality   of   conferences   are    far 
more  important  than  the  one  of  quantity.    Of  the  thou- 
sands   of    social   workers,    public    officials    and    socially-minded 
laymen  who  each  year  attend  conferences,  few  go  merely  for 
the  sake  of  attending.     They  go   to  obtain  information,  fresh 
inspiration,  a  new  perspective,  and  the  companionship  of  others 
of    like    aims.      By    no    means    are    all    the   values    of    a   con- 
ference    in     the     formal    sessions. 
In    our    effort    to    improve    the 
quality    of    conferences    there    are 
at    least   two   lines   of   study    that 
would  prove  valuable.     For  want 
of  a  better  term  we  may  call  them 
technique. 

A.  The  technique  of  program 
building.  This  would  involve  as 
a  basis  an  analysis  of  the  kinds  of 
people  who  attend.  What  pro- 
portion have  a  background  of  pro- 
fessional training?  How  many 
are  doing  the  social  work  of  their 
communities  with  previous  train- 
ing? How  many  are  board  mem- 
bers, public  officials  and  the  like, 
engaged  not  so  much  in  the  par- 
ticular phases  of  social  work  but 
in  general  policies? 

What  varieties  of  social  work 
are  represented?  To  what  types 
of  communities  will  the  workers 
have  to  adapt  the  methods  and 
ideas  they  carry  home?  It  is  pos- 
sible to  develop  a  closer  correlation 
between  the  subject  matter  of  a 
conference  program  and  the  ca- 
pacities and  needs  of  the  groups 
attending?  Such  an  analysis  will 

be  helpful  in  selecting  speakers  and  determining  how  subjects 
shall  be  presented  to   the  particular  groups. 

B.  The  technique  of  discussion.  How  often  the  printed 
program  announces  "3:30  P.  M.  General  discussion."  Usually 
the  chairman  works  desperately  to  start  any  argument  at  all, 
or  calls  on  one  of  the  faithful  to  "make  a  few  remarks."  Some 
experiments  have  already  been  made  in  organized  and  stimu- 
lated discussion  but  much  can  still  be  done  in  getting  divergent 
opinions  before  the  group  and  producing  real  group  thinking. 
The  discussion  periods  might  become  the  most  valuable  part 
of  a  program.  They  should  have  as  careful  planning  as  the 
selection  of  topics  and  speakers. 

The  benefit  which  a  worker  receives  from  a  conference  de- 
pends upon  his  ability  to  select  from  the  multitude  of  sub- 
jects, a  few  for  his  special  attention.  Three  or  four  clear- 
cut  ideas  are  worth  more  than  a  hundred  hazy  ones  jumbled 
together  in  a  sort  of  mental  hash.  HOWARD  R.  KNIGHT 

For  a   Central  Theme 

WHO  shall  say  which  are  the  important  and  worthwhile 
conferences  that  should  be  retained,  and  which  are  the 
duplicating  and  less  valuable  ones  that  should  be  eliminated? 
I  wish  joy  to  the  surveyers  who  attempt  thus  to  curb  the  urge 
which  prompts  people  to  meet  and  talk! 

An  evaluation  rather  than  an  enumeration  of  meetings  is 
the  thing  to  be  desired.  Perhaps  (Continued  on  page  711) 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  Elwood  Street 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


An  Automatic  Memory  System 

Bruno — you  know  F.  J.  Bruno,  who  used  to  be  general 
secretary  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  in  Minneapolis 
and  who  now  is  developing  the  new  training  course  for  social 
work  at  Washington  University — said  the  other  afternoon  dur- 
ing an  official  call,  as  he  watched  me  make  a  note  of  an  engage- 
ment and  drop  it  into  the  tickler  file  in  my  desk  drawer,  "That 
tickler  system  of  yours  gave  me  the  most  useful  idea  for  per- 
sonal system  I  have  got  since  I  came  to  St.  Louis.  I  have 
tried  it  out  and  it  works  like  a  charm.  It  is  a  sort  of  auto- 
matic memory." 

The  tickler  file  is  simply  an  open,  wooden,  file  box  for  3x5 
cards,  such  as  is  sold  at  almost  any  stationery  store.  It  is 
equipped  with  guides  for  the  months  of  the  year  and  with  two 
sets  of  tabbed  guides  for  the  days  of  the  month  numbered  con- 
secutively from  one  to  thirty-one.  In  addition  it  has  tabbed 
guides  on  which  may  be  written  various  subjects  in  which  I 
may  wish  to  keep  reminders. 

This  file  box  is  kept  in  the  front  of  my  upper  right  hand 
desk  drawer  so  that  its  tabs  face  me  as  I  turn  in  my  desk 
chair  toward  it. 

I  always  carry  in  my  coat  pocket  a  leather  book  which  con- 
tains pads  of  3x5  inch  slips  perforated  for  easy  tearing  out. 
In  the  middle  desk  drawer  also  is  a  pile  of  3x5  inch  slips  of 
paper.  Whenever  I  make  an  engagement  or  get  an  idea  which 
should  be  carried  out  I  make  a  note  of  it;  if  I  am  away  from 
the  office  in  the  tickler  book;  or  if  in  the  office  on  one  of  the 
slips  from  the  desk  drawer.  Whenever  I  return  to  the  office 
I  take  the  slips  out  of  the  leather  book,  or  if  I  am  in  the  office, 
take  them  immediately  from  the  desk  drawer;  and  file  them 
in  the  tickler  file  according  to  the  day  on  which  the  engage- 
ment is  to  be  met  or  the  operation  performed,  or  if  merely 
required  for  future  reference,  under  the  subject  indexed  in 
the  rear  of  the  file  box.  Thus  each  day  for  two  months  has 
behind  its  numbered  tabs  memoranda  of  the  things  to  be  done 
on  that  day. 

Each  morning  I  take  out  from  the  numbered  guide  for  that 
day,  the  accumulated  ticklers,  arrange  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  be  performed,  and  make  a  list  of  them  on 
the  daily  schedule  sheet  which  is  always  before  me  on  the  desk, 
assigning  so  far  as  possible  a  definite  time  for  each  operation 
and  for  each  engagement. 

The  next  morning  I  take  out  the  memoranda  of  the  previous 
day,  drop  in  the  waste  basket  those  which  have  been  carried 
out,  move  the  numbered  tab  for  the  previous  day  around  to 
the  end  of  the  tabs  already  in  place  for  the  second  month 
ahead,  combine  the  memoranda  of  activities  not  carried  out 
on  the  previous  day  with  the  memoranda  of  those  which  are 
already  scheduled  for  the  current  day  and  proceed  to  make  up 
the  current  day's  schedule. 

The  schedule  not  only  is  useful  for  checking  off  activities 
as  they  are  performed,  but  also  for  writing  notes  on  the  day's 
activities,  which  form  the  basis  of  a  daily  record  or  diary 
which  I  dictate.  This  diary  is  kept  in  a  loose  leaf  book  and 
serves  both  as  a  basis  of  reports  to  my  Board  of  Directors  and 
also  as  a  means  of  reference  if  any  question  comes  up  regard- 
ing promises  I  have  made  or  conversations  I  have  held. 

The  tabs  in  the  rear  of  the  tickler  box  for  special  ideas  are 
not  an  essential  part  of  the  plan.  My  own  file  includes  "books" 
to  be  read,  "campaign  ideas"  which  I  collect  during  the  year, 


"publicity"  ideas,  "general"  ideas  to  be  applied  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  organization,  and  "people  to  see"  in  which  I  have 
a  card  list  of  the  people  with  whom  I  would  like  to  get  in 
personal  touch  when  the  opportunity  offers. 

Such  a  tickler  system  as  this,  if  continuously  used,  will  pro- 
vide an  infallible  memory,  will  supply  a  basis  for  the  orderly 
planning  of  one's  daily  activities,  and  will  give  the  means 
for  the  permanent  retention  of  all  ideas  which  come  to  its 
user.  This  latter  function  of  idea-retention  can  be  worked 
out,  of  course  in  coordination  with  a  central  fiLng  system  in 
which  clippings  and  memoranda  which  are  too  bulky  to  go  in 
a  3x5  card  file,  should  be  kept. 

I  claim  no  originality  for  this  plan.  It  is  described  in  much 
more  detail  in  the  book  How  To  Be  Personally  Efficient  in 
Business  published  by  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  which  I 
think  is  the  most  useful  single  book  I  have  ever  read  as  an 
aid  to  development  of  systematic  work.  It  preaches  the  gospel 
of  the  clean  desk:  which  might  be  the  subject  of  another 
sermon. 

Office  Light 

W.  H.  Leffingwell,  who  some  people  think  is  the  country's 
leading  authority  on  office  management,  was  in  St.  Louis  the 
other  day  and  among  other  activities  looked  over  our  office. 
He  said  that  our  lighting  system  was  inadequate  and  that  the 
ideal  system  for  a  clerical  office  was  a  complete  diffused  light- 
ing giving  intensity  of  ten  candle  power  per  square  foot.  The 
Provident  Association,  the  owner  of  the  Social  Service  Build- 
ing, has  already  promised  to  revise  the  lighting  equipment.  If 
you  are  interested  in  either  lighting  of  offices  or  any  other 
phase  of  office  management,  I  recommend  most  heartily  Mr. 
Leffingwell's  book,  Office  Management:  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice, published  by  A.  W.  Shaw  and  Company  ($5.00  postpaid 
of  The  Survey). 

A  Short  Cut  on  Budget  Forms 

A  very  economical  scheme  picked  up  from  the  San  Francisco 
Community  Chest  last  summer  was  that  of  having  the  budget 
forms  which  are  used  by  the  Community  Chest  printed  in 
ditto  ink  instead  of  ordinary  printer's  ink.  When  the  budgets 
are  returned  to  the  Community  Chest  office  by  the  member 
organizations  they  are  copied  on  a  typewriter  with  a  ditto  rib- 
bon so  that  both  the  budget  form  and  the  figures  on  it  may 
then  be  duplicated  directly  on  the  ditto  machine.  This  plan 
provides  plenty  of  copies  for  the  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  for  the  representatives  of  the  organizations  who 
appear  before  the  Budget  Committee.  This  plan  could  be  suc- 
cessfully used  by  almost  any  organization  which  needs  large 
numbers  of  copies  of  reports  which  are  prepared  on  printed 
forms. 

Learning  to  Make  Speeches 

We  are  having  a  bully  time  with  the  speech  clinic  which 
meets  every  Tuesday  night  following  supper  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
cafeteria. 

About  forty  social  workers,  board  members  and  laymen  in- 
terested in  being  able  to  speak  more  effectively  about  the  Com- 
munity Fund  or  various  ones  of  its  member  organizations,  have 
been  divided  up  into  three  teams,  each  with  a  captain.  Every 
Tuesday  night  each  of  the  teams  presents  a  speaker  for  ten 
minutes;  the  class  votes  as  to  the  grade  each  speaker  is  en- 
titled to;  the  leader  of  the  class  also  grades  each  speaker; 
the  average  of  the  returns  is  thus  taken.  A  record  is  kept 
of  the  grades  of  each  team's  speakers.  The  winning  team  at 
the  end  of  the  year  will  be  banqueted  by  the  losing  teams. 

The  leader,  H.  T.  Bussmann,  has  contributed  his  services 
because  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  do  something  to  advance  the 
cause  of  social  work  in  St.  Louis  in  addition  to  contributing 
financially  and  running  a  successful  electric  fuse  manufactur- 
ing business.  He  criticizes  each  speaker  and  also  lectures  on 
the  principles  of  effective  speaking.  (Continued  on  page  711) 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
J2.00  psr  year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Llta  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOC I ETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor. 
S12-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York. 
To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concerning  the 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  In  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social -hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provision;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  In  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  In  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb.  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-Presldent;' Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens. 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  improved  standards 
and  methods  in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  eities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  In 
phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME   MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New   York.     Composed  of  20   Protestant  national  women's   mission 
boards.     Florence    E.    Quinlan,    Executive   Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery   Migrants,  Summer  service  for 

college   students,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,    Raymond    E.    Cole,    Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA— onstltuted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  105  E.  22d  St., 

Dept.   of   Research   and   Education.    Rev.    F.   E.    Johnson,    Sec'y 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y 
International   Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L    Gulick    Sec'y- 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y 


East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  the  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies.  ed«cation  and  publication: 
and  to  Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  In  1.034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
sec'y:  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and  $100; 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1912. 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  Insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L. 
Prescott,  Treas. ;  Charles  F.  Powllson,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president.  Iir.  FranUuood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 3iu  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebrity,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems in  human  behavior,  education,  industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $0.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— .Miss  Gertrude 
Vnile.  president,  Denver,  Colo.;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary,  25  East 
Xinth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
if>  'li-e.ijss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
•  ffi'-ieMey  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meetiiiK.  r  uixi-hes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, iiinl  issue's  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third  annual  meet- 
ing of  Hie  r-onfereRce  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Spring,  1926. 
1  roc.  -Clings  are  sent  free  of  i-harge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—  Lewis  H.  Sarris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
wav,  . -'.retary:  370  .Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish 
information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service  for 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movement 
— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,540 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  388 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey.  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH     WOMEN— 2109    Broadway, 
N--\v    "i  ork.  Miss  Hose  Brenner,   pres.;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.   St'-rnberger. 
ex.    sec'y.      Promotes    civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and 
social   welfare   in    the   United   States,    Canada,   Cuba,   Europe. 
Department    of    Immigrant    Aid — 799    Broadway.       Miss    Fiorina 
Lasker,   chairman.     For   the  protection   and   education   of   Im- 
migrant   women    and    girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Herz,  chair- 
man,   5   Columbus   Circle,    New  York   City. 


GIRLS   FRIENDLY  SOCIETY   IN   AMERICA— 15  East  40th   Street         NATIONAL    TUBERCULOSIS    ASSOCIATION— 370    Seventh    Ave., 
New    York.      Girls  and   women   working   together   to 'uphold   Chris '        N' "     Vovk.      Dr.    Theobald    Smith,    president;    Dr.    Linsly    R.    Wil- 

.1 .-._.,,...,-  .,  „-„_.  ,.___  .     .,  liams,    managing    director.      Pamphlets   on    methods   and    program 

for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Journal  of  the 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 
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tian  stammrds  of  daily  living  in  the  home,  in  the  business  world 
and  In  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with  branches  in 
44  states. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — for  social  service  among  Negroes, 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  TH«  SURVEY.   It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON      METHODS     OF     PREVENTING      DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham     Romeyn     Taylor,     executive     director,     50 
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NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
Industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  FGourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Brauoher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dlr. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Librarj,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation. 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 

Over  My  Desk 

(Continued  from  page  709) 

The  members  of  the  class  declare  that  it  is  the  most  effective 
bit  of  public  speech  training  they  ever  have  had. 

We  would  commend  this  plan  for  a  speech  clinic,  provided 
a  suitable  leader  could  be  secured,  to  social  workers'  associa- 
tions or  other  groups  interested  in  the  interpretation  of  social 
work.  We  would  also  recommend  to  individuals  the  book 
which  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Bussmann's  instruction:  Phillips' 
Effective  Speaking  (Newton  Publishing  Company,  $1.50.  Post- 
paid of  The  Survey). 

The  Conference  Complex 

(Continued  from  page  711) 

if  we  concentrated  on  improving  the  quality  of  our  conferences 
the  problem  of  the  quantity  would  solve  itself.  Let  those 
of  us  who  are  responsible  for  plans  and  programs  see  to 
it  that  our  topics  are  timely  and  vital  and  not  a  rehash  of 
old  stuff,  that  our  discussions  are  spirited  and  to  the  point  and 
that  our  speakers  are  informed  and  forward-looking  people 
who  have  real  contributions  to  make. 

Let  us  strive  for  a  definite  objective  in  planning  our  meetings, 
let  us  set  ourselves  some  definite  goal  of  accomplishment.  We 
are  making  a  beginning  in  that  direction  in  California  by  the 
adoption  of  a  central  theme  for  discussion  which  shall  be  the 
keynote  of  the  conference,  as  for  example,  "A  ten  year  attack 
on  our  major  social  problems"  which  is  the  theme  around  which 
the  program  for  our  1926  meeting  is  being  built. 

That  state  canferences  of  social  work  throughout  the  country 
are  alive  to  many  of  the  implications  of  Mrs.  Guild's  question- 
ings is  evidenced  by  the  informal  organization  of  secretaries  of 
state  conferences  started  two  years  ago  at  Toronto,  at  the 
instance  of  Howard  R.  Knight  of  Ohio.  A  discussion  of  con- 
ference methods  at  the  first  two  meetings  of  the  group  appears 
to  be  leading  in  the  direction  of  a  self-study  which  will  attempt 
to  evaluate  the  work  of  state  conferences,  to  see  whether  they 
are  really  justifying  the  time  and  money  spent  on  them. 

Who  can  measure  such  imponderable  things  as  refreshment 
of  spirit,  renewed  faith  in  the  worthwhileness  of  one's  job,  the 
breadth  of  view  that  must  result  from  exposure  to  many  and 
diverse  opinions,  the  good  fellowship  engendered  by  the  informal 
contacts  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  the  stimulation,  encourage- 
ment and  inspiration  which  come  to  every  delegate. 

ANITA  ELDRIDGB. 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention 
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Ask  a  Question 

What  problem  in  social  work  technique  would  you 
like  to  have  threshed  out  here?  Kach  month  a  ques- 
tion will  be  published  in  this  column  and  will  be  an- 
swered by  an  authority. 


Question:  How  can  a  city  recreation  department  or  a  Com- 
munity Service  organization  cooperate  with  a  local  college  in 
conducting  recreation  programs  which  include  volunteer  work- 
ers from  the  college? 

Answered  by  Abbie  Condit,  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

From  the  reports  received  by  the  Association  there  is  evidence 
that  increasingly  local  municipal  recreation  departments,  com- 
munity service  groups  and  other  public  and  private  bodies 
conducting  recreation  are  cooperating  with  colleges,  normal 
schools  and  special  training  schools  in  an  exchange  of  service. 

In  many  instances  students  at  educational  institutes  are 
required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  practice  work  at  the 
municipal  play  centers.  The  work  which  is  being  done,  by  the 
boy  guidance  course  at  Notre  Dame  University  is  an  outstand- 
ing example.  Here  the  students  are  assigned  not  only  to  the 
playgrounds  and  community  centers  of  South  Bend  but  also 
to  those  of  more  distant  cities  for  practical  work.  Another 
interesting  example  is  to  be  found  at  Highland  Park,  Michigan, 
where  Miss  Nina  Lamkin,  Director  of  Women's  and  Girls' 
Activities  of  the  Recreation  Commission,  cooperated  with  the 
Junior  College  course  in  recreation  carrying  three  hours  of 
college  credit.  There  were  twenty-five  students  in  Miss  Lam- 
kin's  classes  and  they  give,  in  addition  to  their  three  hours 
in  class  work,  two  hours  of  practice  work,  thus  furnishing  the 
commission  fifty  hours  of  leadership  a  week. 

The  students  at  the  physical  education  department  of  Pea- 
body  College  are  giving  considerable  help  in  the  recreation 
work  conducted  by  the  Director  of  Park  Activities,  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  At  the  time  of 
National  Play  Week  last  year  the  students  served  as  leaders 
of  games  and  directors  of  athletic  events  and  during  the  year 
they  cooperated  in  various  capacities.  The  Director  of  Park 
Activities  is  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education,  giving  talks  before  the  students  and 
showing  films  of  recreation  activities. 

The  short  term  recreation  institutes  for  the  training  of  both 
volunteer  and  paid  workers  which  are  being  held  by  recreation 
departments  and  community  service  groups  are  developing 
helpful  cooperation  with  educational  institutions.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  Bureau  of  Recreation  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Community  Servre  Council,  during  the 
early  winter  conducted  a  recreation  training  school  with  a 
faculty  from  the  university  and  from  local  organizations. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Department  of  Sociology 
of  the  university  whereby  students  in  that  department  attend- 
ing the  institute  were  given  credit.  Assignments  for  service 
were  made  from  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  and  the 
record  of  work  and  assignments  was  filed  each  month  with 
the  head  of  the  Sociology  Department. 

New  Psychiatric  Service 

A  visiting  psychiatrist  is  now  available  to  certain  social 
agencies  of  Boston,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Boston 
Federation  for  Placement  Work  and  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Mental  Hygiene.  This  plan  will  in  no  way  duplicate  the 
psychiatric  facilities  which  Boston  possesses,  but  will  tend  to 
extend  and  amplify  their  usefulness  to  social  agencies.  Dr. 
Elizabeth  A.  Sullivan,  formerly  with  the  United  Jewish  Char- 
ities of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  visiting  psychiatrist. 
THI  SUIVET.  //  helps  ut,  it  identifies  you.} 
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Publicity  Hints 


What  is  News? 

HOW   te   get    a   news   item   together    and   whrc   to   expect 
of  the  editor  to  whom  it  is  sent  was  told  by  Kent  Perkins, 
city   editor    of    the    Boston    Herald,    recently    at    one    of    the 
Boston   social  workers'   publicity   luncheons. 

"Propaganda  is  not  necessarily  news,"  the  bulletin  of  the 
Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  quotes  Mr.  Perkins  as 
saying,  "and  a  long,  dreary  account  of  good  works,  though  it 
possesses  news  value,  is  not  usable.  A  story  filled  with  names 
and  titles  and  couched  in  words  which  never  take  fire,  is  inert 
clay  which  the  editor  cannot  mold  for  press  uses.  Most  of 
the  amateurish  copy  now  reaching  the  editor's  desk  from  social 
agencies  is  of  this  non-burning,  non-fusing  quality  even  though 
in  the  subject  matter  of  social  work  is  to  be  found  the  most 
dramatic  news  of  the  day,  dealing  as  it  does  with  human 
contacts/' 

Rotogravure  Pictures 

Lawrence  Thornton,  speaking  to  the  Publicity  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education  about  rotogravure 
pictures,  said  that: 

1.  In  the  composition  of  a  group,  an  even  number  of  figures 
should   be   avoided. 

2.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  pictures  used  for  news  photos, 
can  be  cropped. 

3.  Overlapping  of  pictures  in  a  group  is  a  desirable  way  to 
save  space  in  making  up  a  page. 

4.  Line   drawings  can  be   used   effectively  to   relieve   photo- 
graphs. 

5.  Avoid  placing  pictures  diagonally. 

The  elements  of  chief  value  in  rotogravure  pictures  are 
pretty  girls,  babies  and  pets,  action,  scenic  value,  distinguished 
persons  (preferably  in  action)  and  timely  news  or  recent 
developments. 

— From     the    News    Bulletin     of     the     Com- 
mittee on  Publicity  Methods  in  Social  Work. 

Fashions  for  Flappers 

The  Pennsylvania  Tuberculosis  Conference  was  blessed  with 
a  real  publicity  feature — the  Fashion  Show  which  is  being 
given  before  the  girls  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity  by  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  1211 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Instead  of  gawky,  self-conscious 
boys  and  girls  disguised  as  turnips,  apples  and  milk  (if  possi- 
ble), there  was  a  fashion  show  that  might  have  come  fresh 
from  Wanamaker's  store  across  the  street.  Madame  Sante,  a 
designer  of  "beautiful  things  that  women  love  to  wear,"  might 
have  been  a  real  Parisian  designer — chic,  petite,  with  a  charm- 
ing French  accent — instead  of  a  member  of  the  Dairy  Council 
staff. 

"We  are  beginning  to  realize,"  began  Madame  Sante,  "what 
an  important  part  health  plays  in  this  fashion  show  we  call 
Life.  On  the  crowded  Avenue  you  meet  someone  who  particu- 
larly catches  your  eye.  'Ah!  that  lady  is  beautifully  dressed,' 
you  will  say — but  is  it  the  dress  alone  that  strikes  your  fancy? 
No.  On  second  thought  you  will  find  that  this  lady  is  clothed 
in  something  more  than  style — she  wears  a  robe  of  health — a 
clear  skin,  bright  eyes,  grace,  poise  and  a  subtle  effluence  of 
happiness.  And  these  are  the  things  I  want  all  of  you  to 
incorporate  into  your  gowns.  Look  to  Healthland  for  your 
inspiration — then,  if  you  wish,  turn  to  Paris  for  the  necessary 
frills  and  ruffles." 


Then  there  strolled  across  the  stage,  one  by  one,  with  just 
the  proper  rhythm,  a  half  dozen  pretty  girls  (recruited  from 
the  high  schools)  each  displaying  a  new  dress  model — morning 
toggery,  sport  frock,  wedding  gown,  traveling  dress,  dinner 
gown,  evening  gown. 

In  her  description  of  each  model,  Madame  Sante  subtly 
drove  home  the  idea  that  good  health  habits  were  necessary 
if  the  gown  was  to  have  its  appropriate  setting. 

Here  is  real  publicity.  Addressed  to  high  school  girls,  it 
speaks  in  the  language  of  its  audience. 


His  Question 


The  sermons  of  a  certain  old  Scotch  preacher  were  always 
short.  "For,"  said  he,  "few  souls  are  saved  after  the  first 
twenty  minutes." 

On  the  other  hand  a  political  orator  once  extolled  a  presi- 
dential candidate  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  the  close  of 
his  address  he  requested  that  questions  be  asked.  Only  one 
of  the  audience  could  think  of  a  question.  "Please,"  he 
inquired,  "what  is  the  time?" 

Better  Letters 

Here  are  the  ten  commandments  for  better  letters,  prescribed 
by  B.  C.  Roloff,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Social 
Hygiene  League,  and  published  in  "Postage": 

1.  Strive   for  simplicity. 

2.  Use  the  short  sentence. 

3.  Observe  variety  in  sentence  length. 

4.  There  is  a  quality  of  calmness  in  a  long  sentence  con- 
structed with   regard   to   rhythm. 

5.  You  should  mix  long  and  short  paragraphs. 

6.  Make  your  writing  stick  together. 

7.  Put  some  dominant  thought  into   the  first  line   of  your 
letter. 

8.  Cling  to  naturalness. 

9.  The  intrinsic  quality  of  writing  is  feeling. 

10.    Be  not  content  to  send  forth  second-hand  thoughts. 

"Postage,"  by  the  way,  is  a  little  magazine  for  those  who 
sell  by  mail,  whether  they  sell  merchandise  or  ideas.  It  is 
worth  much  more  than  the  $2  a  year  that  it  costs.  You  can 
subscribe  to  it  through  The  Survey. 

Have  You  These  Books? 

In  the  books  named  below,  selected  by  Mary  Swain  Routzahn, 
the  social  worker  will  find  some  of  the  principles  and  technique 
which  he  needs  to  use  in  publicity,  discussed  in  terms  of  journal- 
ism, advertising  or  public  affairs.  He  can  make  his  own 
application  of  the  material  to  social  work.  These  books  may 
be  ordered  through  The  Survey,  postpaid. 

NEWSPAPER     WRITING     AND     EDITING,     by     tVillard     G.     Blcyer. 
Houghton,  Mifflin   Co.     365  pp.     Price   $2.25   postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 
Contains  chapters  discussing  news  and  news  value,  structure  and   style 
in    news    stories,    special    kinds    of    news    and    feature    stories.      Many 
examples  of  news  and  feature  articles. 

EFFECTIVE   TYPE-USE   FOR   ADVERTISING,    by   Benjamin   Sherbow. 
139  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

Addressed  to  laymen.  In  simple  language  discusses  how  to  use  print- 
ing to  get  attention  and  deliver  a  message.  Chapter  headings  are: 
Good  Looks;  Liveliness;  Orderly  Arrangement;  Easy  to  Read.  Illus- 
trated. 

A  B  C  OF  EXHIBIT  PLANNING,  by  E.  G.  and  M.  S.  Routzahn.     Russell 
Sage  Foundation.     216  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Apart  from  any  help  it  may  give  in  planning  exhibits,  the  first  chapter 
suggests  a  method  of  approach  to  any  publicity  project.  The  book  also 
contains  some  reference  material  in  convenient  form  on  how  to  organize 
a  campaign. 

HANDBOOK  OF  PUBLIC   SPEAKING,   by  John  Dolman,  Jr.    Harcourt, 
Brace  fr  Co.,  165  pp.    Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  concise  statement  of  the  principles,  together  with  a  few  hints  as 
to  method. 

I.1RRARY  AND   THE   COMMUNITY,  by  Joseph  L.    Wheeler.     American 
Library  Association.     417  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of   The  Surety. 

While  this  book  is  addressed  to  the  librarian  it  contains  many  practical 
helps  for  the  social  worker. 
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Alabama  and  Ohio  A  Dinner  for  Mr.  Devine 

The     Alabama     Conference     of     Social 

Work,  March  21-23,  will  be  the  guests  of  In    advance    of    the 

Tuskegee  Institute.  A  new  plan  will  be  tute  which  Edward  T-  Devine  (contribut- 
tried  this  year.  The  conference  will  meet  S  ed>t°r  of  The  Survey)  held  early  this 
one  day  at  Auburn,  headquarters  of  the  3ntn  at  the  Red  Cross  Building  in  Wash- 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  State  Polytechnic  gt°n,  a  testimonial  dinner  was  given  at 
Institute,  one  day  looking  over  the  welfare  e  Cosmos  Club  by  a  committee  of  Wash- 
work  of  an  outstanding  group  of  cotton  igtonians  headed  by  John  Barton  Payne, 
mills  and  one  day  at  Tuskegee.  The  theme  lairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
of  the  conference  will  be  Country  Life  and  icluding  such  leaders  as  Bishop  Freeman, 
Community  Organization.  ather  Kirby,  Senator  Copeland,  Senator 

lapper,     Justice      Siddons,      Commissioner 

In  conformity  with  its  plan  of  holding  :uno  H.  Rudolph,  Walter  S.  Ufford  and 
regional  conferences,  the  Ohio  Welfare  jeorge  Wilson.  Mr.  Devine  has  been 
Conference  held  a  successful  conference  atecturi  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 

rom    Canada   to   Mexico,    and    across   the 

pi      •     i        T»  jorders  of  both,  during  the  last  five  years; 

IJWlgnt    Breed  and  his  most  recent  national  work,  which 

The  public  health  movement  in  thebrought  him  to  Washington,  was  as  a 
United  States  has  lost  one  of  its  outstand-member  of  the  United  States  Coal  Com- 
ing workers.  Dwight  Breed,  executive  sec- mission  of  1922-23.  But  back  of  that, 
retary  of  the  Texas  Public  Health  Associa-  range  such  outstanding  executive  achieve- 
tion,  died  of  heart  disease  in  Fort  Worth  ment9  as  tne  organization  of  Disaster 
on  January  18.  Breed  was  one  of  those  Re!ief  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  the 
vigorous  clean-cut  young  men  who  arc  earthquake  and  the  fire,  and  as  chief  of 
giving  themselves  without  reserve  to  "*••  '  "  ' 

fight  against  disease. 


Appointments  and  Elections 

JANE  ALLEN  as  director  of  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  effective 
June  1,  1926. 

SARA  A.  BROWN  to  the  staff  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work  as  associate  field  director  for  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  district. 

MARY  CLARK,  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Day 
Nursery,  as  field  captain  of  the  St.  Louis  Girl 

Scouts. 

DR.  HARRIET  STEVENS  CORY  as  educa- 
tion director  of  the  Missouri  Social  Hygiene 
Association. 

EDNA  P.  COWGILL,  formerly  district  super- 
visor, Georgia  Children's  Home  Society,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  as  superintendent  of  the  Florence  Crittenton 
Industrial  Home,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

MATHILDA  FINKELSTEIN,  as  director 
of  the  Immigrant  Aid  Department  of  the  San 
Francisco  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

FRANCES  N.  HARRISON  as  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social 
Work,  New  York. 

PETER  KASIUS,  for  several  years  assistant 
director  of  educational  work  in  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  as  field  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  for  Medical  Progress,  Inc. 

ROLLA  S.  KNAPP,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  re-elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tuberculosis 
Society. 

DR.  A.  J.  LANZA,  director  of  the  National 
Health  Council,  to  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  special- 
izing in  industrial  medicine. 

PRESIDENT  CLARENCE  C.  LITTLE,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  as  chairman  of  the 
Lay  Advisory  Board  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Medical  Progress,  Inc.,  a  national  lay 
organization  for  popular  education  on  the  scien- 
tific foundations  of  modern  medical  practice  and 
public  health  work. 

EMMA  O.  LUNDBERG,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  as 
director  of  the  Department  of  Institutional  Care 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  suc- 
ceeding Mary  Irene  Atkinson,  resigned. 

PAUL  McFARLAND  as  publicity  director  of 
the  Rochester  Community  Chest,  succeeding 
Fred  T.  Harris,  deceased. 

DR.  B.  FRANKLIN  ROYER,  formerly  chief 
medical  inspector  for  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Health,  as  medical  director  of 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 

Blindness. 


th( 


Robert  A.  Woods 


the  very  important  Bureau  of  Refugee* 
under  the  Red  Cross  Commission  to 
Fiance  during  the  last  year  of  the  war 
and  throughout  the  heaviest  period  of  all, 
The  memory  of  Robert  Archey  Wood  the  German  drive  of  the  summer  of  1918. 

was  honored  by  a  special  service  in  Far 

euil    Hall,    Boston,    on   February    14.     Ad 

dresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Michael 

Scanlan,   Joseph   Lee   and  John  L.   Elliot 


Better  Times  Awards 


James  Forbes  Returns 

James  Forbes,  whose  work  as  head  ; 
the  Mendicancy  Squad  of  the  New  Yot 
Charity  Organization  Society  was  one  f 
the  most  unique  demonstrations  of  socil 
policing  coupled  with  constructive  cae 
work,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  ne 
Westchester  County  (New  York)  S.P.CC., 
with  headquarters  at  Yonkers.  For  se\er- 
al  years  past,  Mr.  Forbes  has  been  faim- 
ing  it  in  Virginia. 

Health  Play  Contest 

C.-E.   A.   Winslow,    professor   of  Public 
Health,  Yale  University;  J.  Mace  Andress, 


DR.    I.    M.    RUBINOW    as 
Pennsylvania      Conference      on 


president    of    the 
Social     Welfare. 


Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  the  Rev.  Robert 
F.  Keegan,  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Char- 
ities for  the  archidocese  of  New  York,  and 
Lillian  D.  Wald,  head  of  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  were  awarded  medals  for  out- 
standing social  service  to  New  York  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  at  the  annual  Bet- 
ter Times  dinner  last  month.  As  a  sur- 
prise, a  loving  cup  was  presented  by  the 
Committee  of  Award  to  George  Hecht, 
editor  of  Better  Times,  for  his  service  in 
bringing  the  Welfare  Council  into  being, 
and  William  Hodson,  the  director  of  the 
new  body,  made  the  signal  address  of  the 
evening  on  the  developments  of  the  past 
year,  the  opportunity  ahead. 
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ERNEST  COLE,  of  the  Public  Charities  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania,  as  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Pennsylvania  Conference  Social  Wel- 
fare. 

HILDA  SIMON  of  Rochester,  New  York,  to 
the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Hospital  Social  Service. 

DR  BENJAMIN  S.  STEPHENSON  as  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Education  of  the  Ohio 
State  Department  of  Health,  succeeding  Dr.  H. 
E.  Kleinschmidt,  promoted  to  chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Child  Hygiene. 

WALTER  D.  THURBER  as  president  of  the 
New  England  Tuberculosis  Conference.  Frank 
Kiernan  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Resignations 


ALETA  BROWNLEE  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Social  Workers  Association  of  Oregon, 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  ofhce  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

DR  THOMAS  H.  HAINES  as  director  of 
the  Division  on  Mental  Deficiency  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Dr.  Haines 
plans  to  spend  several  months  in  study  abroad 
and  to  enter  private  practice  on  his  return. 

OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY  as  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  (See 
Common  Welfare  in  this  issue.) 

A  W.  McMILLEN  as  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  to  travel  in  Europe  for  an  indefinite 
period. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  Graphic,  30  cents  a  line;  Midmonthly,  27  cents  a  line.  14 
ajjate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements  eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  in- 
cluding address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash 
with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions:  10%  on  six  insertions. 


AddreM  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 

WANTED:  In  a  Philadelphia  Hospital 
a  Social  Case  Worker  with  hospital  ex- 
perience. One  capable  of  assisting  in  su- 
pervising. 5436  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  man  with  institutional 
experience  and  ability  to  be  a  leader  of 
boys  in  a  dependent  congregate  institution. 
Salary  is  $75.00  per  month,  laundry,  board 
and  sleeping  quarters.  Institution  two 
miles  from  city  in  eastern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 5423  SURVEY. 

WANTED — young  man,  experienced  in 
club  work,  to  take  charge  of  Boys'  Club 
Department  in  Philadelphia  Settlement. 
Must  have  initiative  and  executive  ability. 
References  required;  state  age  and  exper- 
ience. 5421  SURVEY. 

WANTED — young  woman,  experienced 
in  club  work,  to  take  charge  of  Girls'  Club 
Department  in  Philadelphia  Settlement. 
Must  have  initiative  and  executive  ability. 
References  required;  state  age  and  exper- 
ience. 5420  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  In  a  Philadelphia  Hospital 
a  Social  Worker  with  good  educational 
background  and  experience  in  case  work. 
Hospital  experience  not  necessary.  5406 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  Executive,  (Jewish, 
irried)  desires  connection  with  a  pro- 
essive  child  caring  organization.  Highest 
cdentials.  5431  SURVEY. 


SUMMER  position,  girl  with  three  years 
liege  training,  sociology  major.  Teach- 
g  and  volunteer  case  work  experience. 
29  SURVEY. 


The  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE,  Inc. 

A  placement  service  for  college  women 
in  the  fields  of  business,  social  work, 
and  teaching. 

437   FIFTH  AVENUE,   NEW   YORK 


Negro  Social  Worker 
Wanted 

Man  or  woman  wanted  as  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  for  Negro  Wel- 
fare Council.  One  with  experience 
in  various  types  of  social  work,  in 
inter-racial  relationships  or  gen- 
eral community  welfare  promotion 
preferred.  Send  in  first  letter  full 
and  specific  details  as  to  age,  edu- 
cation, training,  experience,  refer- 
ences, salary  requirements,  date 
available  and  other  qualifications. 

HARVEY  LEEBRON, 

Executive    Ditectrr 
New  London  Community  Chest,  Inc. 
407  Plant  Building 
New   London,    Conn. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  open  in  a  children's 
agency  in  Boston  for  a  young  woman  with 
training  in  a  school  of  social  work  and 
with  at  least  three  years  of  casework  ex- 
perience. Salary  $i7oo-$i8oo.  One  now 
in  a  position  would  be  considered.  Apply 
Vocational  Bureau,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Kenmore  5651. 


WOMAN  of  twenty-five,  college  gradu- 

e    who    has    been    private    secretary    for 

it  years,  wishes  to  go  abroad,   returning 

early  September.  Protestant.  Knowledge 

French.     Would  act  as  secretary,  com- 

nion,  governess,  or  tutor.     5430  SURVEY. 


COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

DO   YOU   NEED 

Institutional,  Settlement,  Family  Case 
Workers:  Club  Leaders,  Trained  Nurses, 
Dietitians,  Child  Welfare  or  Industrial 
Social  Workers?  Executive  Service  Cor- 
poration, Pershing  Square  Building,  New 
York  City. 

WANTED — a  director  for  Jewish  Boys' 
Camp  at  Thurmont  Md.  For  full  particu- 
lars, write  city  office,  Camp  Airy,  1216  East 
Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED:  Competent  person  to  take 
charge  of  foster  home  department  of  Child 
Caring  Agency.  Applicants  please  state 
age,  nationality,  religion,  experience, educa- 
tion, when  available,  and  salary  required. 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Winnipeg,  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba,  Canada. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory  technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— 
ollege  graduate  with  special  training  and 

perience  in  psychiatric  social  work  de- 
res  administrative  position.  Salary  $2400. 

32  SURVEY. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  experienced 
se  and  court  worker,  holding  important 
isition,  desires  change.  5433  SURVEY. 


TRAINED  Social  Service  worker,  with 
illege  education,  and  experience,  desires 
Dsition  with  family  welfare  or  medical 
icial  work.  5434  SURVEY. 


STENOGRAPHER,  young  woman,  Pro- 
stant,  languages,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
ith  philanthropic  organization  regarding 
osition  immediately  or  later;  moderate 
ilary,  best  references.  5435  SURVEY. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  EXPERT  and 
II  around  gymnast  with  twenty-two  years' 
aching  experience,  loking  for  opening. 

37  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  nine  years' 
pme  economics  teaching  settlements  and 
plleges,  also  extension,  institutional  home- 
laking,  child  care,  community  work,  de- 
Ires  summer  or  autumn  position.  5436 

JRVEY. 

1  SUPERVISOR'S  position  wanted  by  ex- 
krienced  worker  of  good  case-work  back- 
found  and  executive  ability.  5438  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building,  Chi- 
cago; Southern  Building,  Washington; 
1256  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

RETIRED  WOMAN,  hospital  superin- 
tendent,  wants  to  connect  with  nurse  or 
social  %vorker  acquainted  with  New  York 
physicians  and  nurses,  to  establish  and 
run  a  nurse's  registry  in  advertisers  own 
apartment.  Call  Trafalgar  9530  or  write 
5439  SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Alice  Bradley,  famous  expert, 
WBjiwf  howtomake home  cock- 
,  cake-ms!:ing.  candy- 


.GRADUATE  Savage  School  of  Physical 

raining,  young  lady,  one  and  a  half  year's 

tperience    as   teacher,   desires   position    in 

Immunity    center,    or    private    school  _  as 

-ector  or  instructor  in  physical  training, 

imming,  dancing  and  community  singing. 

19   SURVEY. 


FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

are  available  October   1,   1926 

at 
st  Side  House,  New  York  City, 

p  young  women  wishing  to  fit  them- 
flves  for  responsible  positions  in  social 
Jttlement  or  community  work. 
IDerinite  training  under  expert  super- 
vision in  neighborhood  surveys,  group 
ativities  and  work  with  adult  immi- 
gants  of  many  nationalities. 

Address, 

E.ST  SIDE  HOUSE,  540  East  ?6th  Street, 
HELEN-   HART         SARA  LIBBY  CARSOK 

Head  Worker  Director  of  Training 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.   //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


MISSOURI  CO.NFEKENCK  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  :  Booii- 
vilie,  Mo.  March  14-16.  Secretary,  E.  C. 
Steger,  222 1  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

ALL-PHILADELPHIA          CONFERENCE          ON          SOCIAL 

WOKK:    Philadelphia.    March    15- IS.    Secretary, 

Clara    K.    Jrarr,    Room    302,    311    So.    Juniper 

Street,    Philadelphia. 
ALABAMA  CONFERENCE  Qf  SOCIAL  WORK:  Auburn, 

Opelika,      Laneit,      Tuskegee.        March     21-23. 

Secretary,   Mrs.    It.    Woodfin   Cobbs,   420    I- elder 

Avenue,    Montgomery,    Ala. 
JtA.NSAS    STATE    AiouE    IVLUNUMICS    ASS<K  i  vnoN : 

Lawrence.        March     26-27,        Address:      Sybil 

Wood  ru  if,     University     of     Kansas,     Lawrence. 
NATIONAL      COMI'BKENCE     ON      CITY      PLANNING: 

March   29-31   at   St.   Petersburg,   Florida,   April 

1    at    West    Palm    Beach,    Florida.      Secretary, 

Flavel    Shurtletf,     130    East    22d    Street,    New 

York    City. 
INDIANA    STATE    HOME    KCONOMICS    ASSOCIATION  : 

South   Uend.     April  9-10.     Add, ess:    Mabel   T. 

Wellmen,    Indiana    University,    Uloornington. 
WOMAN'S    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOK    LAW    EN- 

FOKCEMENT:     Washington,    D.  C.     April     11-13. 

Chairman    Washington    Committee,    Mrs.    Wm. 

L.     Darby,     Washington     Hotel,     Washington, 

D.  C 
NATIONAL    CONVENTION    ON    PRISONS   AND    PRISON 

LABOK  ;   New   York  City.     April    12.     Secretary, 

Julia    K.    Jaffray,    J    Rector    Street,    New    York 

City. 
LOUISIANA   STATE  CONPSR8NC4  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 

New    Orleans.      April    12-13.      For   information 

address     Siierman      Conrad,     Whitney     Central 

liuildin,,',    New    Orleans. 
OHIO     STATE     NURSES     ASSOCIATION  :     Cincinnati. 

April     14-16.      Secretary,     Mrs.     Lucile    Grapes 

Kinnell,    199    Webster   Park,    Columbus. 


SCOUTS,  INC.:  St.  Louis,  Mo.  April  21-24. 
Director,  Mrs.  Jane  U.  Rippin,  b/0  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION:  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
April  21-27.  Secretary,  Mabel  Cratty,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

KANSAS  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Manhat- 
tan. April  22-24.  Secretary,  M.  W.  Woods, 
223  West  3d  Street,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Bov  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA:  Washington,  D.  C. 
April  30-May  1.  Chief  Scout  Executive, 
James  E.  West,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS  AND  PARENT- 
TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS:  Atlanta,  Ga.  May  3-8. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Watkins,  1201  Six- 
teenth Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CALIFORNIA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Pas- 
adena. May  9-13.  Executive  Secretary,  Anita 
Eldridge,  55  New  Montgomery  Street.  San 
Francisco. 

AMERICAN  HEALTH  CONGRESS:  Atlantic  City,  N. 
I.  May  17-22.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  B. 
Eveline,  National  Health  Council,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

METHODIST  FEDERATION  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE: 
Evanston,  III.  May  18-20.  Secretary,  Harry 
F.  Ward.  150  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSOCIATION  CONFERENCE: 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  May  23-26.  Secretary,  Charles 
L.  Chute,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

AMERICAS  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS:  Cleveland.  Ohio.  May  24-26.  Sec- 
retary, Lena  R.  Waters,  30  East  Ontario 
Street,  Chicago. 

BOYS  CLUB  FEDERATION:  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 
May  24-27.  Executive  Secretary,  C.  J.  At- 
kinson, Grand  Central  Terminal,  N.  Y.  City. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HEALTH  INSTITUTE:  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  May  24-29.  Secretary,  Dr. 
Charles  Duncan,  State  House.  Concord. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY 
SOCIAL  WORK:  Cleveland,  Ohio.  May  25-27. 
Executive  Secretary,  T. intern  B.  Swift,  130 
East  22d  Street.  New  York  City. 

PAN  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  CONFERENCE:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  May  25-June  5.  Secretary, 
Ernest  J.  Swift.  American  Red  Cross,  National 
Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS'  AID  SO- 
CIETIES: Cleveland.  Ohio.  May  26-28.  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Sherrard  Ewing.  National 
Travelers  AiH  Society,  25  East  43d  Street, 
New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  May  26-June  2.  Local  Secretary, 
-.  Huhnard  Shattuck,  523  Electric  Building, 
Cleveland. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS: 
Stockton.  Calif.  May  29-Tune  6.  Secretary 
and  National  Executive.  F.  Stock,  31  East 
17th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Travel  and  Resorts 


TRAVEL  OPPORTUNITY 

EARN  TRIP  TO  EUROPE.  Organizing 
small  party  World's  Largest  Student 
Travel  Organization.  Europe  36  day* 
$290.  63  days  $490.  Mediterranean  Crui;.e 
with  Europe  $390.  Scandinavia  $390.  Only 
one  organizer  to  a  city  or  college.  STU- 
DENT INTERNATIONALE,  238  Back 
Bay,  Boston. 


SPECIAL  TRAVEL  AND 
RESORT  SECTIONS 

will  appear  in  the  issues  of 
APRIL  1,   15       MAY  1,   15 
JUNE  1,  15          JULY  I,  15 


FOR  SALE 


FRESH  AIR  HOME  FOR  SALE.  Several 
acres  and  two  buildings  well  equipped  for 
thirty  children.  Splendid  location  for  per- 
manent or  summer  work.  Philanthropic 
organization  may  purchase  at  cost  price. 
Address  5425  SURVEY. 

CENTURY  old  Colonial  home  for  sale. 
Half-acre  garden,  trees.  Nine  rooms,  baths, 
fireplaces,  steam,  sleeping  porches.  Adapt- 
able two  families.  One  thousand  down, 
balance  seventy  monthly.  Call,  write 
"Owner",  264  Flaxhill  Road,  South  Nor- 
walk,  Conn. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION  AND  THE  MEXICAN 
CASUAL,  by  E.  F.  Bamford,  Univ.  of 
Southern  Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (For- 
merly at  Baylor  Univ.)  i4p.  reprint, 
3oc  prepaid. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Wayi  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

AGED  CLIENTS  OF  BOSTON  SOCIAL  AGENCIES, 
by  a  Group  of  Investigators  and  Social 
Workers,  Lucile  Eaves,  Director.  Ex- 
perienced Social  workers  comment  on 
studies  based  on  over  a  thousand  case 
histories  of  care  given  the  aged.  Order 
from  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Cloth,  151  pp.,  $1.25. 


CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGIT  rot  DBPENDEMT 
FAMILIES  (Revised).    Chicago  Council  H 
Social     Agencies,     308     North     Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.     a$c  per  copy. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.   /*  helps 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 


RING  July  and  August,  sailing  July 
•om  New  York  City,  visiting  France, 
y,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland, 


At  moderate  rate 
DURING  Jul^y  and^August,  sailing  July 

Italy"," 

I-.ngland,    Scotland. 

THIS  tour  will  give  you  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  see  the  best  of  Old 
Europe  and  it  combines  both  culture 
and  education  as  well  as  pleasure. 

Party  organized  by 
C.    J.    Ettinger,    B.S.,    M.D.,    U.A. 

In  connection  with 
POTTER'S      EUROPEAN      TOURS 

DEAN    &    DAWSON,     Ltd. 
European    Travel    Experts 

Established  1871 

500    Fifth    Avenue  7    Blandtord   Square, 

New  York  London.   N.  W.   I.   Enulaid 

WRITE  for  itinerary  and  detailed  in- 
formation at  once  to  Dr.  C.  J.  Ettinger, 
1378  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"Home  -Making  as  a  Profession" 

la  *  80  -pp.  ill,  handbook  —  It'f  FREE.     Home-itudr 

Domestic   Science    courses,    for   teaching,   LiutltutlM 

management,    etc.    and    for   home-making    efficiency. 

Am.  SehMl  ef  Horn*  Economic,  849  E.SBth  St.. 


REAL  HARRIS  HOMESPUNS 

Direct  from  makers.  Ideal  sportlni 
""""•'•is-  Any  leneth  cot.  Prlco  «2  00 
paryd  po,t«fe  p»ld.  Patti-m*  fpw 
203  STORNOWAY  SCOTLAND 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LITERARY  SERVICES 

Speeches,  club  papers,  articles,  lectures, 
debate*,   etc.,   prepared  to  order.     Out- 
lines or  complete  productions.  Research 
work.     Exclusive  service. 
John   H.   Arnold,   Cedar   Falls,   Iowa. 


RESEARCH:  We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  $00 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  ttnti  a  lint  f»r  four  interiioni,  c»fy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THI  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  or  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nursei  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental    Hygiene,    370    Seventh    Avenue, 
New  Yort 
us,  it  identifies  you.) 


"Welfarers"  need  a  Compass 

no  less  than  Seafarers! 


Some  of  these  topics 
must  interest  You 

How  the  psychiatrist  looks 
at  the  criminal. 

Shall  we  have  state 
medicine  or  socialized 
medicine? 

The  present  status  of 
education  of  parent- 
hood. 

Personality  in  social  work. 

Today's  religion  and  to- 
day's social  work. 

Organization  of  social 
work  in  the  small 
community. 

The  program  of  educa- 
tion of  foreign  speak- 
ing groups. 

Politics  and  Public  insti- 
tutions. 

Year-round  publicity  for 
federation  groups. 

The  state  of  demand  for 
social  workers. 


It's  a  long  way  to  sail  across  the  ocean  without 
a  compass — none  but  a  very  ancient  mariner  would 
attempt  it. 

And  in  social  work  24  months  is  a  long  time  to 
go  without  checking  against  the  compass.  Up- 
to-the-minute  "mariners"  in  social  work  never 
attempt  it. 

They  check  their  course  at  the  annual  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

At  the  left  are  some  topics  picked  at  random 
from  the  Cleveland  program.  In  the  twelve  great 
divisions  of  the  conference  you're  sure  to  find 
much  of  interest  to  you. 

Entertainment?  Yes!  Special  railroad  .rates? 
Right!  Reservations?  Now! 

Chart  your  course  to  Cleveland  today. 
"Keep  pace  with  the  forward  march  of  Social  Work" 

Fifty-third  Annual 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  26-  -June  2 


Address  all  inquiries  to  523  Electric  Bldg. 

jflS^Sf^s^PSSrsiy^K^T^ig^^ 
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Princeton  Theological  Seminary-Speer  Library 


1    1012  00323  8278 


